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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

OMMENOING  a  new  year  it  is  well  not 
only  to  look  back  apon  the  past,  but 
to  look  forward  to  the  future ;  and  in  a 
field  so  wide  and  so  interesting  as  that 
of  architectural  art  it  is  hard  indeed  if 
we  cannot  find  much  in  a  year  that  has 
closed  to  contemplate  witn  satisfaction, 
and  perhaps  still  more  in  a  year  that  is 
opening  to  regard  witli  hope. 

There  are  three  separate  subjects 
which  may  be  taken  into  this  view  of 
the  case  :  the  architect,  the  art,  and  the 
science.  There  are  three  questions  that 
may  be  asked: — What  is  the  profes- 
sional man  doing?  What  progress  is 
being  made  in  (esthetic  design  f  What 
is  buDg  done  in  construction  f 

If  we  take  the  practitioner  first  in  order,  it  is  not  because  be  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  purpose  of  his  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  intellectual  enterprise  of  a  high  order,  however  great  the  man 
may  be,  the  work  is  preater.  la  such  a  thing  as  architecture — dating 
from  the  Tery  dawn  of  civilisation;  advancing  and  receding  with 
the  tide  of  human  culture  so  closely  as  actually  to  become  an  index 
to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  race  ; 
establishing  all  over  the  globe,  as  its  own  milestones,  such  structures 
as  those  wo  know  so  well,  whose  merits  are  the  praise  of  the  accom- 
plished few  as  their  grandeni  is  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd — it 
IS  perhaps  more  remarkably  the  fact  than  in  almost  anything  else 
that  the  particular  worker  is  lost  in  the  vastness  of  tbe  general 
movement,  and  the  individual  life  swallowed  up  in  the  entemble  of 
the  nge.  Thus  it  is,  indeed,  that  there  are  so  few  architectural 
names  of  past  time  that  are  even  recognisable  in  the  presoit ;  thus  it 
is  that  there  are  so  few  of  our  existing  celebrities  whose  reputation 
will  go  down  into  tbe  future.  Grandiose  edifices  endure  for  centu- 
ries; eren  our  everyday  endeavouia  to  throw  an  interest  over  the 
lesser  operations  of  the  builder  will  long  continue  to  gratify  the  con- 
noisseur ;  but,  unless  amongst  a  small  handful  of  cycli^wsdists,  the 
names  of  the  desi^^nera  have  been  of  no  account  hitherto,  and  will 
still  be  of  none.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  allege  that  the  architects  of 
the  present  day  are  not  oa  the  architects  of  past  time ;  it  is  equally 
easy  to  express  a  hope  that  those  of  the  future  will  not  be  as  those 
of  to-day  ;  but  the  more  rational  theory,  as  it  id  the  more  liberal,  is 
that  the  men  of  other  ages  have  been  always  pretty  much  the  same 
as  the  men  of  our  own,  and  that  whatever  enchantment  distance 
lends  to  the  view  of  the  past  from  the  present  will  in  some  like 
measure  be  kindly  voucbeafed  to  the  present  when  seen  from  a  suffi- 
dentiy  distant  point  in  the  ages  to  come. 

It  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of  tbe  architect  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  he  is  of  necessity  an  antiquary.  His  srstem  of  design  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  essentially  founded  upon  the  very  copying  of 
aodent  examples.  The  fervonr  with  which  this  is  now  pursued  on 
tbe  basia  of  the  remMns  of  the  middle  ages  is  exactiy  tbe  same  fei^ 
TOUT  which  waa  displayed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  the 
■una  of  GTeek  and  Komao  buildings  were  the  snlject  of  study.  We 
accustom  onrselrea  to  think  that  in  better  days  gone  by  there  was 
Bone  of  this;  we  are  fond  of  speaking  about  the  vitality  of  imagi- 
nation in  those  times  as  contrasted  with  the  lestbetic  deadoess  of  our 
ewn  unfortunate  age ;  when  we  confess  ourselves  copyists,  it  is  with 
a  boast  that  we  are  possessed  of  so  much  discernment ;  we  profess  to 
Bukie  op  in  this  way  for  that  deficiency  of  fancy  which  is  not  so 
Dueh  dne  to  any  fiwlt  in  puxselvea  as  to  the  transcendent  genius  of 


the  men  of  old  time ;  wo  are  even  content  to  hope  that  our  claims 
upon  the  approbation  of  posterity  may  be  lenientl;r  T^arded  for  tbe 
mere  sake  of  our  appreciation  of  antiquity ;  but  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  probable,  the  more  we  understand  the  true  temper  of  the 
past,  that  the  merits  of  one  generation  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  another,  and  that  the  belief  of  the  architect  in  the  supe- 
riority of  the  antique  is  but  one  form  of  that  ancestor* worship  which 
has  always  prevailed  throughout  the  human  family,  and  always  will. 
If  these  reflections  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  architectural 
profession  of  England  at  tbe  present  moment  is  composed  of  men 
who  do  their  work  well,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  say  so ;  they 
who  hcdd  the  contrary  (pinion  have  only  to  pause  for  a  moment  in 
an  examination  of  the  real  motives  which  they  have  been  led  to 
cherish,  and  they  will  perceive  that  these  have  less  foundation  in 
modesty  than  in  various  considerations  of  a  somewhat  opposite  cha- 
racter; and  it  requires  not  so  much  a  recognition  of  patriotism  as  an 
effort  of  common  sense  to  cause  an  English  architect  of  1876  to  see 
clearly  enou^  that  he  stands  fiiirly  well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
regards  the  whole  world,  present  and  past,  and  that  the  avowal  of 
this  self-appreciation  is  in  fact  the  best  way  in  which  to  encourage 
himself  in  an  arduous  task  and  to  put  to  shame  those  uninformed 
busybodies  who  cling  to  the  skirts  of  all  professions,  and  who  in  his 
own  case  are  perhaps  a  little  more  annoying  than  in  some  others 
simply  because  of  their  having  been  treated  with  more  exceeding 
forbearance.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  tbe  fifth  century  before 
Chbist  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  after,  in  the  days  of  Palladio 
and  those  of  Wbbit,  as  in  those  of  Sir  John  Soanb  and  of  Sir  Gii^ 
BBKi  ScoTi,  tbe  same  uupleasing  criticisms  were  proclumed  by  the 
same  classes  of  critics,  and  tbe  same  growth  of  popular  misgivings 
was  encouraged  so  long  an  they  who  best  understood  the  matter  were 
constrained  to  be  silent  to  their  own  prejudice. 

Of  what  may  he  the  .destiny  of  tbe  new  year  as  regards  tbe  pro- 
gresiB — or  the  change — of  ivtistic  design,  it  is  less  easy  thsn  usual  to 
hazard  an  opinion.  There  are  many  who  are  decidedly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  popularity  of  Medisival  architectnre  is  on  the  wane. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  other  mode  has  as 
yet  begun  to  establish  for  itself  the  nrouiise  of  a  career.  Tbe  revival 
of  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  a^le  nas  not  apparentiy  accomplished 
much.  As  a  stepping-stone  to  something  at  once  more  artistic  and 
more  classic,  it  may  possibly  have  a  page  of  (esthetic  history  to  fill; 
but  thus  far  the  mere  eifort  to  confer  upon  the  crude  brickwork  of  a 
few  pauper  schools  and  little  else  a  character  of  picturesqueness 
which  is  not  tbe  Gothic  character  of  tbe  last  ten  ^ears,  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  movement  of  aay  considerable  dignity. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  law  of  all  artistic  development  tbat  when  once  the 
magic  influence  of  a  popular  mode  is  broken,  however  slightly,  its 
days  are  numbered ;  but  there  need  not  be  much  fear  entertained 
tbat  the  year  1875  will  witaess  an  architectural  revolution,  even  in 
secular  work — for  the  eccleuastical  is  not  in  any  way  yet  afiected— • 
or  that  it  will  even  brii^  about  more  than  a  moderate  step  in  what- 
ever direction  the  movement  of  taste  may  presentiy  be  found  to  be 
tending. 

As  regards  the  advancement  amongst  architects  of  the  important 
subject  of  sraentific  construction,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said.  The  enterprises  of  the  civil  engineer,  like  those  of  his 
naval,  military,  and  mechanical  brethren,  have  assumed  of  late  yeus 
in  England  and  elsewhere  a  character  so  ambitious,  so  novel,  and  in 
short  so  far  in  advance  of  architectural  building,  not  only  when  looked 
upon  with  reference  to  past  purposes,  but  when  considered  in  the  light 
01  present  necessities,  that  a  comparison  between  tbe  skill  of  the 
building  engineer  and  of  the^butlding  architect  seems  to  tend  so  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  tbat  we  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
the  reminder  that  such  a  comparison  is  really  very  littie  to  tbe  pur- 
pose.  Bridge  building  and  railway  station  building,  Mkb  ahipbuild- 
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log  and  engiae  building,  bare  come  now  to  be  little  else  then  so 
many  subjects  of  ironwork,  in  wbieh  vast  dimenrions  and  great  cost 
amtn  apon  ibaj^eit  unblsn»  of  otnwtraction  a  ■amblaiMS  of  m- 
oondite  m£OM^  in  wliif^  itis  ebvioMl;  impossible  fi»luraaebiiiUing 
to  luep  pace  with  them.  In  fact,  as  we  need'  scarcely  observe,  iron, 
wbich  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  special  material  of  the  modem 
engittMr,  is  found  to  be  of  such  far  less  value  to  the  architect  \AAt, 
eseept  in  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  form  of  columns  and  gtrd«re, 
be  is  wisest  who  iisee  it  least.  In  other  words,  when  stupendous 
structares  are  in  (joaslun,  not  neciiisarilj  intended  to  endtne  fiu>t<mg, 
md  still  less  expected,  to  stand  wiAout  continual  xepair,  iron  is  t&e 
only  material  whidi  oonld  have  enabled  the  present  geoeratioa  to 
aooomplish  what  it  has  done ;  but  when  we  eonmder  the  much  lighter 
work  of  arohiteotoml  coBsteuctaon»  the  much  greater  durabiliJrr  that 
is  reouisite,  wd'  the  assurance  agMost  the  need  ef  frequent  vepair 
vbicb  is  parUcularly  essenUal,  it  becomes  clear  that  stone  and  bnck, 
timber  and  slate,  lead  work  and  plaster  work,  cannot  be  superseded, 
but  must  continue  to  be  employed  in  the  old  way.  Bat  at  the  same 
tidM  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  architect,  by  mere  comparison 
niCfa  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  oidiasty  scientific  men,  is  seen  to  be 
in  a  position  which  demands  liis  meet  earnest  attentitm.  He  must 
asEtainly  keep  pace  with  other  professional  men.  la  samtaiy  appli- 
aiUM». in  tfae  contrivances  of  warming  and  ventilating,  in  pinmbets' 
work,in&sproof  woik,aml  agooddeal  besides^  there  are  subjecla  which 
have  become  so  surrounded  with  complicated  conditions  t£at  tiie  sta^ 
bi)it7,  durability,  convenience  of  plan,  and  weathei-remstance  with 
which  our  immediate  forefathers  were  content  have  ceased  to  be  any 
more  than  the  mere  first  elements  of  housebuilding — producing  only  the 
shell  wtdch  the  architect  is  called  upon  to  fill  with  detailed  conbi- 
vaaces  of  the  most  intricate  kind.  Ijiat  the  demands  of  crotcheteeie 
ace  visioaary  we  need  not  say ;  neither  need  we  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  more  TisioDaiy  they  are  the  more  u^;enUy  they  are  pressed;  but 
if  we  an  not  pzepMed  to  aasrat  that  the  architect  ought  to  do  his  beat 
to  meet  die  whuis,  «a  are  all  the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  that  zests  upon  him  to  do  his  best  to  meet  a  rsaaonable  ^art 
of  such  olums  upon  his  ingenuity.  When  tutidionniess  is  inoreasing 
every  day,  it  is  obviously  vain  to  oppose  it  with  anything  like 
acieotific  conserratiam.  Whether  the  new  year  will  at  its  close  be 
able  to  show  any  peroeptible  improvement  in  the  internal  contriv* 
•nces  of  architectual  building  we  are  really  unable  to  say ;  but  we 
have  ao  heatation  whatever  m  affirming  that  if  architeete  will  but 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  a  good  deal  may  be  done  within  » 
Teiy  short  time. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bv  Bdwakd  W.  Qobwii^  F.S.A. 

The  Kerrr  Wives  of  Windsor. 

BEFORE  we  open  the  historical  pla^  again  I  would  venture  to 
interrupt  the  sequence  by  inlroduclng,  at  the  pause  in  the  action 
which  oceun  between  the  play  of  Henry  V.  and  the  first  part  of 
Houy  VL,  the  oomedy  whose  title  heads  this  paper.  I  do  Aia 
becanse  five,  if  not  six,  of  the  characters  in  the  comedy  have  already 
beui  befim  us  in  the  histories,  and  in  Henry  V.  the  deaths  of  most 
of  them  have  been  announced.  The  Sir  Jons  FAxaxarF,  Justice 
Shallow,  Babsolph,  Pistol,  Ntk,  and  Mistress  Qdioklt  of  the 
comedy  are  the  same  persons  as  those  of  the  same  names  in  the 
history  ;  but  with  this  uiference,  that  they  are  all  younger  than  tbey 
were  in  the  history  or  in  li02.  The  acquaintance  between  Falstafp 
and  Quickly  must  have  first  begun  at  Windsor.  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  Act  of  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  when  Falstaff  has  just 
left  her  to  join  the  King's  army,  Quicklt  says,  "  Well,  fare  thee 
well :  I  have  known  thee  these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod- 
time ;  but  an  faonestor  and  truer-hearted  man, — well,  fare  thee  well." 
This  farewell  must  have  taken  place  ia  1406,  and  by  the  simplest  of 
arithmetical  problems  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tbat  the  merry 
wives  of  Windsor  must  have  played  out  their  practical  jokes  before 
the  end  of  1380.  Of  course,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  comedy  is 
thoroughly  Elizabethan,  and  if  the  architecture  and  costume  of  Queen 
Euzabbth's  time  were  adhered  to  fur  this  play,  I  see  no  reason  fdr 
adverse  criticism  except  in  this — that  the  ladies'  dress  is  not  so 
graceful  or  so  pleasing  as  that  which  was  in  vogue  during  the  reign 
of  RiCHASD  II.  In  adopting  1380  as  the  date  of  the  action  of  this 
comedy,  we  must  suppose  the  age  of  Shallow  at  the  time  to  have 
been  not  less  than  fiftv.  By  Shallow's  own  showing  (Henry  IV., 
Part  II.  Act  iii.  So.  2),  Falstaff  would  be  about  ten  years  his 
juoior,  and  Silence  tells  ua  (in  1408)  that  it  was  fifly-five  years 
ago  (or  ISGS)  that  Shalu>w  first  went  to  Clement's  Inn ;  this  would 
make  the  Justice,  supposing  him  to  have  been  twenty-four  when 
he  entered  his  Inn,  seventy-ntne  and  Sir  John  sixty-nine  on 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  at  Shallow's  house,  in  Oloucester- 
shire.  We  might  add  a  few  years,  but  we  could  scarcely  take  any 
away.  The  Baedolph,  Ntm,  and  Pistol  of  the  comedy  I  take  to 
be  young  men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Mrs.  Qoicklt 
a  woman  of  some  twen^-six  years.  Sir  Johh  pould  not  certainly 
have  been  much  more  than  forty  when  he  made  wege  to  the  merry 
wlvea.  In  1S53  he  was  page  to  Thoxas  Howbrat,  Duke  of 
KoBTOUE,  and,  if  we  admit  the  above  dates,  would  then  have  been 
thirteen  years  old.   Bat  whatever  ages  we  make  them  out  to  be,  it 


is  very  clear  that  the  Faxbtatf  crew  of  the  bistorj  must  be  xemoreA 

twenty-eight  years  from  that  of  the  comedy. 

Of  tAe  areftftsctase  a&ct  aastmne- then^  ci  tSBQ^tkam-m  Ittfeto* 
add  to  irint  has  absa^  bea«  said  m  t&»  solfise  ef  Av  Bartarii^  ite 

of  Richard  die  Second.  The  scenery  is  of  the  simplest  character,  hm 
oonfioad  wholly  to  Windsor  and  ito  immediate  neighbouriiood.  n» 
houses  of  Master  Fobd,  Master  Faob,  Dr.  Caius,  and  the  Oartorftun 
would  have  probably  been  detachedjand  noight  have  been  of  i 
or  of  half- timbered  conetzuction.  They  would  have  betm  set 
from  the  road,  with  oowtyaeda  or  gatdisn»  in  ftovtf,  mA  thur , 

cfaatacter  would  have  gartaheg  mora  of  the  farm  ar  nncor  style  

tiiat  of  tits  street  arraitectum  in  Esstr^epe.  thm  is  nothing  bow 
lemiuniM;  m  Windsor  that  can  be  quoted  as  any  authsmty  for  Huam 
works  ef  the  fourteenth  century.  ESaewlier^  hovrove^  we  haMi 
many  examples  of  the  kind  of  fionse  which  is  introduced  im 
this  comedy.  Such  buildings  as  those  at  Charaey  and  StUtssa- 
Courtenay  in  Bvkshire,  or  the  old  rectory-house,  West  Daane^ 
Sussex,  are  however  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  are  illustrated,  int 
Paeeeb's  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages."  There  mm 
timber  houses  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  and  Weobley,  Eezeftedshin^ 
which  the  scene-painter  might  also  rebr  wiA  adaantafe.  Bkit  irita 
ever  may  be  done  ot  laffnadone,  we  mm*  heat  i>  mini  thattte 
word  street,  as  applied  to  Windsor,  was  by  no  manner  of  means  lAMfc 
is  mom  gsoenSl^  nndesatood  by  tnawDrtT:  frranft  wlu»aa  Saar- 
sms'a  lime  it  ts  extremely  doidrtfiil  whetam  the  hotuei  in  Windaor' 
were  not  moedy  detsched. 

The  architectural  scenes  are— 

1.  Garden  front  of  Paoi's  house.  (Aet  i.  Sc;  1  andS;  Aetii. 

Sc.  1.) 

3.  A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn.  (Acti  Sc.  8;  Aet  it  Sc.  9;  AetiiL 
Sa  5. ;  Act  iv.  Sc.  3,  6  and  6;  Aet  v.  Sc.  1.) 

3.  A  room  in  Dr.  Caitts's  house.   (Acti  Se.  4) 

4  A  room  in  Fobd's  house.   (Act  iii.  Sc.  S ;  Aet  ir;  Sa  3  and  4.)- 

6.  A  room  in  Paoi^s  house.  (Act  iiL  Sc.  4) 
6.  The  street.    (Act  iv.  Sc.  1;  Act  v.  Sc.  3.) 

Masters  Fobd  and  Paoe,  though  thoroughly  Eiizabetlian,  find  tholft 
fouiteentii-eentury  parallel  in  Ae  ^'FrankeUin"  of  CHAVOBft 

"Wt  toede.  Us  Sk,  ma  Slmr  atln  on ; 
A  betto-  enTjnod  man  wu  ao  wher  nan. 
Withoaten  teke  mota  never  waa  bla  hooih 
Of  fltb  and  fMi,  and  Utat  ao  p]«nt«oiia. 
It  nwwad  In  Uabooi  of  nnto  and  drinka, 
Ot  alte  datnteaa  that  man  ooaU  ot  tliliAi^ 
AfUr  tbs  sondiT  aaaona  of  ttaa  ym. 
Bo  ehaagad  be  hla  oMta  and  bis  am  par*. 
Fnll  many  •  (at  partarioli  hadda  ha  In  ntawa. 
And  many  a  bnma,  and  many  a  Inea  tat  itsm 
Wo  was  Ida  coka,  tartiif  hla  SMOs  WOTS 
Fofainnb  and  abaipSi  ami  raOr  aB  Us  gwe. 
Hla  table  donMot  in  hla  ball*  alway 
Btoda  reriy  oorond  all*  tlH  lonca  daf." 

After  this  we  can  fully  appredato  the  parsonic  unction  of  our  Welsb 
friend,  "  Otf  s  pleased  will.'  I  will  not  be  ahtence  at  the  grace"  Now 
the  houses  these  "  Frankeleins  "  would  have  had  for  their  homes  ai» 
clearly  enough  indicated  in  the  examples  I  have  quoted.  Such  mn- 
be  bnefly  described  as  connsting  of  a  central  hall  of  one  storey^  wim- 
an  open  timber  roof  and  a  screen  with  a  ^;alleiy  over  it,  forming  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  a  passage  or  entry,  into  which  tlie  front  door 
opened,  and  from  which  by  other  doors  one  passed  into  the  varioua 
domestic  apartments.  At  one  end  of  the  haU*  and  sometimes  at  both 
ends,  was  a  building  of  two  storevs,  containing  the  kitehen  and 
offices  snd  tiie  bedrooms.  Tbis  end  building  was  usually  so  planned 
that  its  lines  ran  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  hall,  anc( 
thus  we  reached  the  common  type  of  which  Sutton-€onrtonay  may^ 
perhaps,  be  accepted  hs  the  central  example.  The  interior  scenes- 
would  show  us  in  all  cases,  except,  perhaps,  Dr.  Caidb's  housej  wslls 
hung  with  worsted  stuffs  or  "  ballings,"  more  or  less  embroidered.. 
FoBD,  happy  in  the  possession  of  so  many  angels,  might  have  had 
the  more  costly  work  of  Arras,  in  which  case  the  picture  curtains- 
would  probably  have  bad  maijHns  of  plain  coloured  doth  fbr  preserv- 
ing the  edpea  of  the  work.*  Tapestry  of  one  kind  or  another  iraa- 
the  favourite  and  most  common  decoration  of  the  interion  of  that 
time,  and  a  house  of  any  pretenmon  at  all  would  no  more  be  irith- 
out  it  than  would  a  house  of  the  present  day  be  without  a  caipet 
If  every  theatre  were  managed  with  the  same  anmont  of  artiatse- 
completenesa  exhibited  by  the  manageress  of  the  Prince  <tf  Walee^ 
Theatre,  it  would  be  quite  anoeoeseary  to  pmnt  out  the  varied 
and  appositeness  that  pictured  tapestry  might  be  made  to  oon- 
tribute  to  the  interiors  of  the  housso  illuabated  in  this  eomec^,. 
for  in  worsted  as  in  "  water-work  "  vre  know,  in  spite  of  Fal8iai»'» 
depreciation,  that  there  were  many  "  a  pretty  slight  drollery  "  anck 
many  a  story  as  deep  in  its  satire  as  the  atiHy  of  the  Prodigal  in 
tavern  of  ilMame, 

The  two  street  scenes  and  tiie  field  acoiea  would  certdinly  not  be 
complete  wi^oot,  in  one  or  m<m,  we  had  a  glimpse  of      towna  of 
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^ud  tvfwl  ftinnr  mA  abtm^MA  where  Ghavcqi  wm  Gferk  of  ihe 
W«rtB.  The  nmal  street  aoeae  ai  ike  modera  stage,  if  it  hw  any 
sikktset  jMetetMOB  to  beks^  to  the  Middle  Ag«£,  is  a  wooder- 
fcHyMHtiB  «m1  ooBTeiuBnt  ^Tioe.  For  we  find  it  in  the  hearts  of 
f  mniWii  DitiflBf  sad  we  Mcogiuse  tlie  same  old  frieod  in  quiet  market 
tvwiM  sad  TiUaaes;  tcMlay  H  serraBf  and,  p«4iaps,  not  altogether 
Inapypopriitriy.fMf  BMbdwmin  the  time  of  Hsvbt  IV.,  to-morrow  it 
4low  dn^  at  WindaaE.  la  we  eammar  we  find  it  at  Venice,  support- 
ii^  -wim  hi  ^otaues^a*  gaUea  tka  figwea  ctf  SsnocK  and  the 
■HCbwIs,  ami  to  Ifao  iriater  Ike  dear  old  scene  turns  up  again, 
4iiBg  da^  in  Canada,  perhaps  as  the  backgroond  of  sone  modem 
%iA  or  emascnlated  adaptaticm.  ConsidMing  what  small  amounts 
demsnded  hf  tka  OMit  pramimQg,  paanstakiDg  soeoe  paiDters,  aod 
^ilwt  enfoaa  aoMOBla  an  paid  for  adreiiiseaaents  aad  mooater 
^aavdi^  it  does  seem  smpiismg  that  there  shoald  exist  through- 
-^ot  lbs  aaurtij  such  poverty  of  thought  and  such  meanness  of 
Kuma  ia  atmost  ever;  instance  of  sa  architectural  scene 
\mMg  ^aeed  on  the  stage.  Tke  scene  painter  is  not  to  blame, 
Ml  offder  is  to  paint,  not,  asind,  a  soene  altogether  fitted  to 
«  eertaia  pli^i  but  a  scene  that  will  serre  tke  manager  as  a 
sort  of  general  serrant,  attempting  everything  and  d(Hng  nothing 
^nlL  I  -rentuxB  to  say  ^t  taere  is  not  a  puy  put  on  the  stage 
-vUek  might  not  ksve  eom|iieta  and  spedal  scenery  of  its  own, 
vidMrat  iBCiuriny  any  extim  oost  above  its  present  gross  outlay, 
aad  wiUMRit  ladiiQiv  tbe  leeo^  A  play  properly  represented  on 
Iks  stage  mi^as  vmy  ^ectator  a  Urinff  poster  and  a  walking  ad- 
wrtjasmant,  for  peoiue  aie  gradaaUy  leaniing  to  rely  more  on 
iadividaal  Ofumoa  oC  friends  toer  know  and  to  whose  judgment  they 
«■!  traat,  and  arary  iaj  Um  snd  less  on  the  great  unknown  whose 
«rilidna  ate  written  on  printed  forms  of  pleasant  adjectires  with 
Waaks  for  proper  names. 

To  oome  back  to  oar  Windsor  street,  if  we  wi^  to  resKse  the  ttrtet 
mm  d  Eioiussra's  time,  we  must  remember  that  in  many  a  conntry 
tifiage,  erren  to  this  dary,  the  expression  "  I'm  going  up  street "  is 
«uite  a  common  one,  uthoagh  mayhap  there  are  not  two  houses  iu 
ne  whcAe  Tillage  toacbing  one  another.  If  we  go  further  we  soon 
•Recover  that  tiie  word  which  we  bow  oonfine  to  tbe  thoroughfares 
•tif  towns  ogoifled  to  Shaksfbsb  nothing  more  than  a  way  or  coarse. 
The  Saron  word  strett  means  no  more  nor  less  than  the  Danish 
sfrwife — a  small  narrow  lane.  The  Welsh  haTe  a  beautiful  distinction, 
yttrad  for  a  street  genericalhf,  and  ydryd  for  the  street  of  a  city  or 
town.  For  the  appearance  of  Windsor  streets,  as  they  were  when 
IVankeleinB  went  a  hhding,  we  had  better  study  the  old  villages 
^  Berira,  Sorrey,  Sussex,  or  Kent,  rather  dim  the  dose  compact 
Aonrngfanoes  of  cities  and  walled  town.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  guard  gainst  lowering  the  character  of  Windsor,  for  it  was  a 
-  1n»  boMHigh  from  the  time  of  Edwabd  I.,  and  in  the  30th  year  of 
Us  rdgn  sent  two  members  to  ParUament.  This  last  privilege  it 
asema  not  to  have  emmed  from  the  7th  year  of  Eswabd  II.  to  the 
«tk  of  HSHBT  VL 

It  is  quite  time  that  I  turned  to  the  more  personal,  and,  therefore, 
to  tbe  actor  aod  actress,  more  interesting  question  of  costume,  and 
fliis  santenoB  reminds  me  of  a  sense  very  much  needed  just  now, 
«van      the  best  of  histrionic  artists.   They  seem,  no  doubt,  to  be 
jjettiDg  more  conscious  of  their  surroundings  than  they  were  when 
X  first  xemetnber  them  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  while  tbdr  cod- 
adoosnesB  is  perhaps  immeasurable,  their  surroundings  are  unfortu- 
nately limitea  to  uieir  personal  appearance  in  tbe  pier  gloss.  Of 
course  it  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  individual  actor  or 
actress,  ho-wever  pojpular,  is  after  all  only  a  part — often  a  very  im- 
xortant  one,  I  admit — of  the  picture  the  dramatist  creates  for  us. 
The  dressae,  tbe  positions,  attitudes,  and  height  of  the  other  figures 
in  tbe  picture,  as  well  as  the  background  or  scenery,  are  j  ust  as  much 
surroundings  as  the  embroidered  robe  ur  jewelled  cap;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  they  are  not  usually  so  near  the  distio}{uif)hed  star  as  to 
lireak  Ha  epeciu  rays.   Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  situations,  such 
■as  long  embraces.  &&,  where  costume  and  costume  must  mingle  in 
•OBB  lamp,  and  where  we  cmitinoally  see  the  most  harsh  and  violent 
discord;  and  these,  good  actors  sometimes  arrange  beforehand 
■among  themsdrea  when,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  they  have 
to  find  their   own   dresses.    Bat  beyond  this  I  fi»il  to  see 
that  sense  of  harmony  or  fitness  one  would  naturally  expect 
&om  tiie  education,  ejqierience,  and  artistic  resources  of  the  chief 
actors  and  actresses.    Their  artistic  faculty  is  so  clouded  by  a  narrow 
amldtaon  to  attract  attention,  and  to  obtain  the  excitement  of  applause, 
that  they  become  wrapped  up,  not  in  their  art,  but  in  themselres. 
They  are  indifierent  to  the  scenery,  know  nothing  about  the  styles, 
-dates,  or  colours  of  it,  and  after  acting  fifty  eights  can  no  more  tell 
you  the  country  where  tbey  have  been  supposed  to  live  their  brief 
me  than  they  can  map  the  back  of  tbe  moun.   If  they  would  interest 
fiiemselves  in  studies  collateral  and  helpful  to  the  one  special  study 
of  aetacg^     instead  of  spending  their  time  in  visits  and  in  useless, 
and  too  oftwi  worse  than  useless^  conversation,  they  would  .endeavour 
te  attidn  to  some  decree  of  culture,  to  know  something  about  the 
pUees,  the  time^  the  costame,  and  the  manners  of  the  play  they 
andartaka  to  ac^  to  take  aome  note  of  tbe  stas;e  picture,  and  hold 
Ana  oouuael  with  the  scene  painter,  we  might  possibly  some  day 
iMlly  aea  a       of  Shaxspbkb  fairly  represented  on  the  stage. 

Wiat  besa  I  got  to  say  about  the  costume  f  Nothing  except 
diMCntlWMaderteCsAXKua,  and  to  my  article  on  BichaxdU. 


NOTES  UPOM  REIMS  GATHEDfiAL.* 

By  WiLUAH  H.  Wnrra. 

rB  coronation  of  Pbilzt  AuevBTirs  was  celebrated  in  1179  in  the 
Uoaufiesque  Cathedml  of  Keima,  which,  after  nearly  four  cen- 
turies of  siustenoe,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1211.   This  catbed^'al,  in 
which  CHABLEs-LB-yjUFUi,  LoTBAiss,  and  Louis  n'OutBEMBB,  as 
well  as  Huqubs-CapeTjRobket,  Hsskt  L,  Philip  I^  and  Lovis  VIL, 
had  been  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  work  of  one  Ruuald, 
whom,  in  819,  Lottis-le-Deboititaibb  sent  to  Archhisbt^  Bbboit  at 
the  latter's  supplication.   In  April  846  Hihckax  was  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Keims;  under  his  rule  the  buildbg  was  finished,  amL 
according  to  the  historian  Floimabd,  tiie  roof  was  covered  with 
sheets  of  lead,  the  trault  was  patoted,  and  &e  ehonh  had  glass 
wtadows,  and  was  paved  with  marble.   On  May  6,  1211,  it  was 
bamt  to  the  sroond,  and  a  year  afterwards  (on  tbe  same  day  acccod- 
iog  to  some,  bat  according  to  other  authorities  on  July  24)  the  first 
stone  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  bv  Andibishop  Alb£bzc. 
The  dedication,  at  least  of  a  part  of  the  building,  took  place  in 
1215 ;  Louis  Vlll.  was  crowned  iu  it  fa  1238,  and  Louis  IX.  in 
1236 ;  divine  service  was  celebrated  in  the  choir  m  1232,  and  it  was 
finished,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cfaj^els,  in  1241.    By  the 
year  1296,  according  to  M.  Pkobpeb  Ta.&b£.  the  niches  were  filled, 
the  gargoyles  vomited  tbe  run  which  washea  tbe  roofs,  thousands  of 
figvres  were  classified  and  put  in  their  places,  tbe  towers  were  riung 
majestically,  and  tbe  eye,  astonished,  iDquixed  how  art  could  be  at 
onoe  so  light  and  so  noble.   But  not  long  afterwards  f  ranee  was  at 
war;  Uie  cky  of  Rdsss  ww  jdaced  in  a  atate  of  defence  and 
fortified.    In  1S61  Edwabd  IIL  of  England  laid  neg«  to  it 
CsARLBS    v.,   however,   was    crowned    there   in   1364,  and 
in  1372  Archbishop  Jbhait  db  Ckaoh  accOTded  forty  days  of  in- 
dulgence tu  those  wno  gave  fresh  help  to  repair  the  diurch  of  "  Onr 
Lady."   Two  inscriptions  prove  somewhat  as  to  the  date  of  erection 
the  south  tower  in  the  west  front :  one,  1381,  at  the  springing 
of  the  first  fioor  in  the  arcading  facing  the  Archbishop's  palace;  the 
other,  1391,  is  inscribed  upon  the  sill  of  a  small  door  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  tbe  kings  (galeru  dee  roie)  ;  and  in  1427  Cardinal  Ouillauhs 
FiLLASTRE,  formerly  Dean  of  Reims,  gave  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  some  south  tower,  which 
was  accomplished  three  years  afterwards.     But  on  the  night  of 
July  28,  1481,  some  plumbers,  who  had  been  mending  tbe  roof  (the 
fire  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  a  year  or  so  ago  seems  to  show  that 
little  is  really  learnt  from  parallel  experience),  left  a  brasier,  half  ex- 
tinguished, among  the  timbers ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
smoke  and  flames  were  seen  issmng  from  thejMcAs  which  oowned 
the  ch(nr  of  the  oathedraL   Eleven  bells  were  melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  others  fell  upon  the  vaults  of  the  buildfag.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  tbe  roof,  the  eentral.;UeAs,  the  transept  gables, 
the  parapet  arcading  crowning  the  walls,  were  completely  destroyed 
before  the  fire  abated ;  and  U  ia  attested  by  contemporary  writers 
that  the  molten  lead  ran  as  fiu-  as  the  Cross  of  St.  victor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hue  de  Vesle.   The  Oonons  were  accused  of  negli- 
gence, and  NiooLAS  xe  Mekbb.u  was  deputed  to  excuse  the  town  and 
throw  the  fault  upon  the  "negligence  de  chanomes."   Then  King 
Louis  XI.,  whose  character  is  known  to  Englishmen  from  the  graphic 
description  of  him  by  Sir  Waltbk  Scott,  is  declared  to  have  cried 
in  a  moment  of  irritation: — "Par  Nostra  Dame!  si  faiuons  nostra 
devoir,  ja  mettrions  de  bons  moines  en  nostre  ^lise  de  Reims,  et  chas- 
aerioQS  d'icelle  ces  m^ants  t^anoines  I  "   At  the  death  of  this  king 
Charlbs  VI IL  went  to  Rmms  to  be  crowned ;  and  in  a  charter,  dated 
from  Vincennes,  it  is  written :  "...  Desirant  participer  aux  bien  faicts 
des  pri^ree  qui  se  disent  en  ladicte  dglise,  il  octroye  la  somme  da 
cinq  deniem  tonmois  sur  cheque  mynot  quintal  ou  quart  de  sel  & 
vendre  en  tons  les  greniers  &  sel  du  royaume,  durant  huict  apnfies 
consecutives  .  .  .  '"   All  (x  nearly  all  tbe  written  agreements  oad 
contracts  then  made  between  the  chapter  and  sundry  moatei^worlunen 
are  preserved ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  urchitect,  general  master,  or 
any  central  technical  authority  other  thou  certain  canons  was  then 
employed.     In  1616  these  repairs  were  suspended,  the  western 
towers  having  been  covered  with  a  slate  roof;  so  that  thirty-five 
years  after  tiie  burning  they  had  not  been  able  to  completely  rein- 
state what  a  few  hours  had  Bufiiced  to  destroy.   Yet,  under  the 
direction  of  Hueuss  Libbeoieb  or  an  elder  RoBEBi  db  Couct,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  enable  the  priests  to  celebrate  Mass  within  it  only  twenty 
years  after  the  foundation  stone  had  been  laid. 

Several  inscrtptiooe  have  been  found,  and  a  few  afford  positive 
evidence,  but  the  name  of  the  author  of  Notre  Dame  de  Reims — the 
Queen  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Western  Europe — has  not  descended  to 
posteri^,  and  in  all  probability  will  ever  remain  a  mystery.  Neither 
era  the  names  of  the  architecte  of  Noyon  and  Laon  Cathedrals  known, 
nor  those  of  Bourges  and  Ghartres.  Wilabs  db  Hokscobi  may 
have  had  somethiDg  to  do  with  Reims  Cathedral,  far  between  1227 
and  12fil  he  was  directing  the  construction  of  a  part  of  Cambni 
Cathedral,  and  it  is  poenble,  as  H.  Vic(CLIT-lb-Duo  says,  that  he 
designed  the  apadfU  chapels  at  Reims,  more  especially  as  they  are 

*  "  Hlrtoln  de  Belma."  Ob.  Cerf.  Dubofi.  Belms. 
"  Dictionnaire  KaIaonn6  de  I'AroUtMUm  Fmi9Biaa.'*  B.  TloUat-U-Dao.  Monl, 
Pari*. 

UoUMiiuln  Babonirf da  ICoUlsr  Fnn9^"  X.  VloUeMftOno,  Uotti,MM. 
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twice  mentioned  by  bim  in  hia  Sketch-Book.  It  is,  faoweTer,  neaily 
certun  that  Libbroieb  had  nothing  whatever  to  with  the  cathedru. 
The  monument,  which  repteaents  him  holding  in  hia  htt  hand  a 
meaaurins-rod,  and  in  his  tight  the  model  of  a  church  with  two  spires 
like  St.  Nicuse,  with  a  compass  and  square  at  his  feet,  and  an  angel 
on  either  side  of  his  head,  bears  the  following  inscription,  which  con- 
taina  no  mention  of  the  cathedral — a  mightier  though  not  a  more 
beautiful  work  thui  St  Nicaise : — 

Ci.  on.  luiam.  hubs.  UBBBomc.  om.  comnrsA.  cam.  bolub.  am- 

I^.  DB.  UNCABKATIOH  M.  GC.  ST.  XX.  IX.  IM.  UAMDl.  D>.  FAQina.  K.  TUB. 
P^A..  UK.  DB.  LIMCABlCAnOX.  V.  OC.  IXm.  IM.  BAJOEDL  ArSBI.  PAQITaa- 
POCB,  DBU.  PBIBE.  FOB.  ISTL, 

la  1263  the  efttfaedral  was  ia  use,  and,  had  Libeboimb  been  the 
<mgin«l  architect  it  ia  hardly  probable  that  hb  remains 

would  have  been  interred  in  a  aeighoouring  church  which  he 
had  not  lived  to  complete.  Robbbt  dk  Gouot  finished  St. 
Nicaise,  as  the  inscription  referring  to  him  proves ;  but  Robbbt, 
who  was  "  Miustare  de  Nostre  Dame  et  de  Sainct  Nicaise,"  died  in 
1311;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  made  the 
plans  of  a  building  known  to  have  been  commenced  ninety-nine  years 
-preTiously.  ■  Nevertheless,  an  endless  controversy  has  taken  place 
over  these  two  stones,  and  the  good  people  of  Reims,  to  clinch  the 
difficulty,  have  named  the  street  opposite  the  cathedral  the  "  Rue 
Libergier  1 "  and  suj^ported  this  decision  with  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  comparatively  modem  authorities.  Other  inscriptions  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  oelebrated  "  Labvrinthe,"  or  maze  in 
stone  known  as  the  "  Maison  de  Bedalus,"  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  alleys  or  tuminga  incrusted  in  the  pavement  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  game  of  patience, 
contrived  for  the  amnsemettt  m  the  workmen.  But  this  was  really 
a  representation  of  tiie  pilgrim's  progress  through  Ufe,  was  called  the 
"  Chemin  de  Jenunlem,  and  was  connected  with  certain  indulgences 
granted  by  the  Gbnrch.  It  was  destroyed  in  1778.  A  similar  maze 
existed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  pavement  of  the  nave  at  Amiens,  and 
the  names  iu  copper  Tetters  of  several  masters,  or  master-worlnnen, 
were  incrusted  in  the  stone  slabs.  Names  and  inscriptions,  however, 
afford  but  Uttie  assistance  in  the  vexed  question  of  tbe  authorship  of 
medifflval  masterpieces.  A  glance  at  the  plan  of  Reims  Cathedral — 
at  the  order  and  symmetry  which  characterise  the  arrangement  of 
tower,  buttress,  and  column — suffices  to  prove  the  existence  of  some 
central  authority  or  school  of  learned  men,  who,  nowhere  more  than 
at  Reims,  have  demonstrated  for  all  time  their  extraordinary  powers 
of  creation,  ns  far  as  man  can  create,  b^  the  philosophical,  rather  than 
the  uFuive,  deduction  of  constructive  prin<»pies. 

All  honour  to  the  men  who,  in  the  twelfth  and  tiiirtaenth  centuries, 
taught  the  truths  of  Art  1  Nor  should  it  be  fbrgotten  that  it  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  tiie  present  time  to  have  rendered  them  amarent  at 
least  to  the  modem  architect.  His  labours  both  with  pencil  and  pen, 
hia  tentative  "  restorations  "  and  consequent  blunders,  though  they 
may  hare  obliterated  a  few  historical  landmarks,  have  certamly  re- 
covered a  knowledge  of  those  constructive  principles  which  guided 
the  Medieeval  masters.  One  principle,  however,  has  not  been,  and 
probably  will  not  be,  adopted  for  a  good  many  years  yet — that  is,  the 
recognised  principle  of  deatmction  which  marks  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
well  us  other  periods  of  history.  An  architect  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Meditevu  master  would  not  patch  up  or  "  re- 
store "  a  parish  church  merely  because  it  was  four  centuries  old ;  be 
would  puU  down  and  rebuild  it  Although  ac  Reims  Cathedral  the 
plan  of  the  original  master  appears  to  have  been  respected  even  two 
hundred  years  after  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  modificatiuns  of 
all  kinds  were  introduced  into  the  subwdinate  arrangements  of  it 
That  the  lower  portions,  &om  the  choir  to  about  half  the  length  of 
the  nave,  is  the  work  of  a  layman,  ia  the  opinion  of  M.  Viollet-lb- 
Buc,  who  thinks  that  it  was  mtended  to  erect  a  loftier  building  than 
tlwt  which  at  present  exists.  The  originalarchitectwasoompelled  to  re- 
nounce his  idea  of  erecting  a  colossal  edifice  for  want  of  funds  or  other 
causes,  because  the  plan  of  the  upper  atorev  does  not  respond  in  re- 
lative strength  to  Uiat  of  the  lower  one.  Toe  buttresses  project  more 
than  is  necessary,  and  are  far  too  strongly  constracted  to  carry  merely 
the  comparatively  light  weight  of  the  upper  portions  which  receive  the 
orc-6otf/(in<<  or  "flying"  partsQf  the  buttresses.  Thedifference  between 
the  upper  and  lower  storeys  is  still  more  marked  in  the  two  gables  of 
the  transepts,  where  it  was  orisinally  intended  to  erect  towers,  portions 
of  which  existed  before  the  Ire  of  1481.  Reims,  it  is  well  known, 
was  in  the  "Pomaine  Royal,"  and  there  most  of  the  cathedrals 
were  constructed  with  the  towers  which  distinguish  the  large 
churches  built  by  the  Benedictines  of  Cluny.  At  Laon  and  Rouen 
there  were  seven  towers,  and  at  Chartres  there  was  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  the  exception  of  a  central  tower.  At  Reims,  before  the 
great  fire,  there  were  six  towers  as  at  Laon,  and  a  cential  tower 
crowned  by  a  wooden  fieche  covered  and  ornamented  witii  lead. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Gdiluukb  Ditraiti),  Bishop  of  Mende, 
gave  as  a  rule  for  the  proper  position  of  religious  building : — "  The 
head  of  the  temple  is  tumed  towards  the  east  (Foriatt  eqttmoxial),  to 
symbolise  the  conduct,  always  equal,  of  the  church  militant  in  her 
victories  and  her  misfortunes,"  in  the  twelfth  centuir  the  statutes 
of  the  Chapter  of  Reims  had  produmed  the  same  law.  But  the 
Abb^  Cebv,  whose  views  are  remarkably  broad  for  so  devout  a 
churchman,  does  not  believe  that  the  cathedral  was  placed  according 
to  the  podtion  in  which  tiie  sun  rose  on  the  day  when  the  woru 


were  commenced,  because  all  the  churches  in  Rams  are  pointed  u 
the  same  direction — although  they  were  built  at  difierent  times  of 
the  year.  He  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  architect  planted  hi* 
building  so  that  the  sun  might  dart  its  first  rays  into  the  middle  of 
the  apse  on  August  16,  which  is  the  fete  day  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Rdms,  because,  he  says,  upon  that  day  this  result  is  obtained  with  a 
precision  too  astonishing  not  to  have  been  originally  calculated. 

The  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  are  generally  of 
large,  sometimes  of  enormous,  size,  and  they  are  laid  upon  thur  natural 
beoB.  About  halfway  up  the  height  of  the  building  there  are  blocks 
of  three  and  even  four  metres  long  by  one  mStre  high— nsay,  twelve 
feet  by  three  feet  six  inchei^  Enjgluh.  The  walla  of  the  western 
towers  are  6  feet  7  inches  thick  in  the  lower  storey.  Tb»  principal 
atones  were  brongfat  from  the  quarries  of  HarriUy,  are  known  as  the 
roche  routset  and  are  shelly,  and  to  some  extent  porous.  Upm  a  great 
number  of  tiiem  are  masons'  signs  and  maAs,  and  these  ere  observed 
both  inade  and  outdde  the  building.  These  are  said  to  be  the 
guiding  marks  which  the  master  worlmien  used  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  They  conust  of  heads,  rounds  ornamented 
with  a  cross,  triangles,  squares,  &&,  and  they  occur  upon  a  stone  as 
maoT  times  as  there  are  courses  superposed. 

The  statues  which  abound  at  Reims  are  generally  of  one  piece  of 
stone,  which  is  fixed  en  de^— placed,  that  is  to  say,  vrith  the  bed 
exposed  vertically  to  the  air.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
buildinjg  which  renders  it  superior  to  the  generality  of  Medisvid 
works  is  the  quality  of  its  sculpture.  Some  of  the  angel^  done  about 
1225,  at  the  angles  of  the  apsidal  chapels  imder  the  cormce  are  equal 
in  point  of  execution  to  Greek  statuarr.  There  is  notiiing  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Paris  to  rival  the  Greek  cnaraetor  of  the  north  door  of 
the  tiansapt  at  ReimSf  even  thongh  this  do^  waa  finished  before 
1200.  Bout  in  compositimi  and  execution  many  the  draperies 
covering  the  almost  colossal  figures  in  the  west  firont  resemble  Roman 
work  i  and  tiiia  classical  feeli^  which  pervades  much  of  the  early 
sculpture  at  Reims,  is  due  to  the  numberless  vestisres  of  autique  art 
which  then  abounded  in  tiie  metropolis  of  Belgian  GauL  One  fiact 
remains  which  may  interest  Frenchmen,  who,  from  the  ^rone  to  the 
garret,  seem  more  or  less  inspired  with  the  poetry  of  revolution.  There 
IS  a  statue  of  St.  Sixths,  the  first  Bishop  of  Reims,  who  is  represented 
dressed  in  sacerdotal  garments,  with  a  breastplate  (rational)  and  mitre ; 
and  this  last  is  comical  in  shape,  identically  the  same  bonttst  which,  in 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  covered  so  many  vandals'  head^ 
and  which,  it  has  neen  thought^  was  invented  at  that  period. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  guierally  the  custom  to  use 
wooden  bond  or  temporary  tie-beams  during  the  erection  of  arcades, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  lateral  thrust  until  the  piers  were  sufficienUy 
weighted  with  masonry  above  them.  Only  then  were  these  tie- 
beams  removed,  and  the  ends  of  some  of  tbem  can  still  be  seen 
imbedded  in  the  soffits  of  arches  at  th«r  springing  jost  over  the 
abacus  of  the  capitals.  At  Reims,  instead  <^  vrood  iron  hooka 
were  inserted  In  the  masonir,  and  iron  bars^  with  an  eye  at 
each  end,  were  used;  and  tnus  the  equilibnum  of  the  ipsa 
was  maintuned  until  they  were  strong  enough  to  resist  un- 
aided the  thrust  of  the  arches  they  supported.  Some  of  these 
hooks  have  remmned  in  their  places  as  they  were  ori^nally  fixed. 
Another  proof  of  the  robust  character  of  the  work  at  Reims  is  that  in 
the  stairs  of  the  towers  three  steps  are  cut  in  one  piece  of  stone, 
and  the  outer  ends  of  these  stops  are  supported  by  bits  of  stone, 
octagonal  in  shape,  placed  en  aelit.  But  in  the  storied  vrindowa 
alone  may  be  seen  the  almost  inapproachable  character  of  the  work 
of  that  time  in  general,  and  Reims  Cathedral  in  particular.  Some  of 
the  old  traditions  still  cling  to  the  manners  of  the  chapter.  A  fiamilj 
of  glass  punters  in  the  town  have  kept  the  cathedral  windows  ki 
repair  for  more  than  the  last  hundred  years ;  and  a  century  before, 
in  1640,  en  ancestor  of  the  same  Aunily  executed  the  windpws  of  tiia 
"  Minimes  cto  Bethel."  In  16B4,  befinre  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing in  the  court  of  the  archhidiop's  palace,  certain  early  glass 
furnaces  were  discovered.  But  the  names  of  the  ori^nu  glass 
painters  hare  not  transpired.  The  earliest  inscriptions  are  — 
**  Jean  MoNNBUZB,  garson  vitrier,  1688;"  "Pitobj,  gais  vitrier, 
1682;"  and  these  are  probably  the  pretentious  authors  of  ill- 
executed  repairs.  Yet  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass  waa 
practised  at  Reims  in  the  eleventh  century,  unce,  according  to  M. 
H£KB^  in  his  Hittoire  dea  Beaux  Arts,  a  monk  named  RoQHB 
made  his  name  famous  in  that  city  by  the  beauty  of  the  windows 
that  he  pointed.  Glass  painting,  withal,  ia  as  old  as  the  Christian 
era,  and  it  has  been  pretended,  though  upon  doubtful  evidence, 
that  HoBACB  omamenled  the  ^lass  windows  of  his  apartment  vrith 
licentious  pictures.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  art  was  known 
in  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  painted  glass  is  mentioned 
by  SnETONiua,  an  author  who,  in  his  own  words,  was  a  young 
man  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  NvEO.  xo  the 
painters  of^the  twelfth  century  the  writings  of  St.  Bb&nabd  were 
vast  sources  of  wealth,  and  formed  the  text  of  a  thousand  sermons  in 
glass.  One  of  the  great  rose  vrindowa  of  Reims  Cathedral  is  an 
almost  literal  illustiation  of  the  death  ud  assumption  of  the 
ViBQiK  as  described  by  Sawsa  j>b  VoBAeim  in  t\ML^mtU  dor^. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  crowd  of  ignorant  and  really  faith* 
ful  worshippers  by  such  nuurellonsly  brilliant  illustrations  as  the 
storied  windows  of  Reims  can  now  be  earily  conceived ;  but  to  de* 
scribe  it,  it  is  still  imposdble.  How  snull  an  influence  dmilar 
MediiBval  worii— of  undoubted  merit  and  rare  value  in  the  ^res  of  tbe 
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praacDt  genemtion— exercised  apoa  the  foelings  of  tsv&n  educated 
pAople  only  thirty  years  ago  i»  known  to  lirlng  men:  and  thU, 
thoi^  it  can  he  described,  is  iDezplicoble  to  tbose  who  are  now 
nMpiDg  the  benefits  of  the  revolation  which  has  almost  silently 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind — a  revolution  not  lees  efficadoos  to 
tiMproapeii^  of  £aigland  than  that  of  the  last  centniy  was  pernicious 
to  Wnaoo,  wben  much  of  the  inestimable  treasnre  preserved  in  the 
different  cathedzvls  was  ratiileasly  conTerted  into  money ;  when  the 
^tne  of  Idberty  was  "  elev^  au  lien  et  place  ci-devant  Sainte 
Tinge"  in  the  eathecbml  of  Paris,  and  the  words  in  colossal  charae- 
Un  "  Temple  de  la  Baison  "—were  inscribed  upon  that  pwtal, 
beaeath  which  each  hereditary  l^ng  of  Francej  witA  tme  Protestant 
exeeptiai,  Irom  Philip  Auamrus  to  Lovu  XVIU^  had  humbly 
tjiMtd  to  xecttve  the  Mceoinga  of  the  Church  upon  his  corcmation. 


THE  DUTY  OF  A  COMPETITION  REFEREE. 

Four  last  week's  issue  we  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  an  appeal 
addressed  to  the  professions!  referee  of  a  certain  architectural 
eompetition  by  one  nf  tne  disapftointed  eompeUtors,  calling  upon  him 
in  ue  intensls  of  the  profession  to  show  why  his  report  on  the 
designs  should  not  be  published,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
committee  whom  he  had  been  advising.  The  name  of  Mr.  Ems  as 
the  ounplaining  competitor  afiurds  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the 
eonplaint  is  nutde  in  good  faith ;  whilst  that  of  the  referee  is  none 
the  less  a  guarantee  thai  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  decision  will 
besr  the  cloeest  investigation. 

The  caae  in  queetion  seems  also  to  be  in  itself  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  such  transactions ;  and  this  again  enables  us  sll  the  more  epstlv 
to  consent  to  an  examination  of  the  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Esis.  It 
was  a  eranpetition  of  what  is  called  the  select  or  private  order,  limited 
ia  &ot  to  four  ardiitecta;  and  amongst  othw  omditicnis  it  was  pro- 
niaed  beforehand  that  a  professional  referee  should  be  called  in,  and 
that  the  authn  of  the  Mat  design  should  be  employed  to  canr  out 
the  work.  If  a  competition  of  architects  is  to  be  considered  allow- 
lible  ia  any  dreunutances  at  all,  it  would  certainly  be  so  under  these 
conditions ;  the  number  of  disappointed  competitors  would  be  only 
three,  and  their  disappoinbnent  would  be  the  result  of  a  professional 
cfuion  and  report   These  are  precisely  the  terms  whidt  for  years 

rthe  approvers  of  the  system  have  been  contending  fn  as  a  cure 
all  erils ;  and  in  the  present  case  **  there  was  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,"  says  Mr.  £dzb,  "  of  a  deaize  to  act  oon- 
sdentioosly  and  furly." 

The  subject  being  a  chnich  not  far  from  Lcmdon,  it  was  the 
esteemed  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  CommissioneTs  who  was 
invited  to  be  the  referee,  and  he  consented  to  act.  The  four  designs 
were  doly  delivered  under  mottoes.  They  were  publicly  exhibited. 
For  some  reason  not  explained  the  committee  thought  fit,  as  an  after- 
thought, to  poet  up  in  the  exhibition-room  the  names  of  the  anthorei, 
but  fwobaUy  that  wa»  of  no  moment  in  one  way  or  the  other  as 
imrda  the  reaalt  Hie  profeBnonal  referee  was  then  called  upon  to 
advise  the  committee  on  the  merits  of  the  dedgns,  and  he  did  so  by 
■Hani  of  a  report  in  writing,  in  the  usual  and  proper  way.  The 
fj-wnmittiw  in  due  course  issued  their  deddon.  Mr.  Edis  found  him- 
self one  of  the  dissppmnted.  Rumour  snmeeted  that  the  eelecUon  of 
the  committee  was  not  that  of  the  referee.  Mr.  Edis  therefore 
Jellied  to  the  committee  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Christuh's  report  This 
was  refused.  The  application  to  the  referee  himself  in  our  oolamns 
last  week  is  the  next  step ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  design 
chosen  by  the  committee  is  suspected  of  being  the  oue  that  was 
"placed  ftuthj'Mx.  Chbibtuk,"  and  that  the  estimated  cost  of  it  is 
oonfeaaedly  some  twenty  per  cent  over  the  stipulated  sum,  it  certainly 
Biay  be  considered  that  on  these  grounds  alone  a  primd/aete  case,  at 
all  events,  is  made  out  for  the  production  of  the  report. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adhereots  of  the  competition 
ijstem.  in  their  recent  agitadon  for  the  rule  of  professional  decision, 
have  alvrays  had  it  in  their  mind  that  the  report  of  the  referee  should 
be  a  public  document  ^t  for  this  principle,  the  reference  to  a  pn>< 
fesmonal  architect  fi»  aoHsalled  advice  vrouid  obviously  be  no  boon  at 
slL  Granting  even  that  the  expert  as  the  representative  of  know- 
le^m,  ia  not  actually  to  dedde,  and  supponng  it  to  be  fully  conceded 
touw  cranmittee,  as  the  representatives  of  ownership,  that  the  privi- 
kge  of  selection,  altogether  apart  from  the  counsel  of  their  profes- 
mmtl  .adviser,  shall  m  retained,  yet  the  satisfaction  of  having  the 
leport  mUished  has  still  been  ciHisidered  to  be  due  to  the  disap- 
pemted  c(»ipetitore  as  a  mere  general  rule  of  fur  play.  Without 
thk  it  ia  obvious  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  committee  could 
not  be  expected  to  command  the  assent  of  the  disappointed ;  whereas, 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  open  acknowledgment  of  even  the  most  arbi- 
traiy  rejection  of  the  report^  and  without  so.much  as  assigning  rea- 
sou,  would  go  far  to  josliry  the  committee  in  their  adoption  of  a 
comae  which  they  were  not  ashamed  of  avowing  in  sidte  of  prqu- 
didal  qtpearances. 

We  are  thus  enabled,  however,  already  te  discern  the  weak  point 
ia  the  expedient  of  introdudng  a  prorossional  referee.  The  com- 
luttee  of  |«oprietora  or  promoters  and  the  body  of  competitors 
accept  it,  io  fact,  under  a  mutual  misunderstanding.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  all  competitions  that  each  competitor  is  so  certaiu  of  being 
htmself  entitled  to  win  as  to  feel  somewhat  careless  about  the  di^ 
■ppointinent  of  those  who  an  destined  to  lose}  and  cmueqnently 


every  one's  desire  is  to  secure  the  t^pointment  of  a  proficient  referee 
as  a  means  towards  his  own  success.  The  whole  body  of  competi- 
tors, therefore,  rely  primarily  upon  the  expectation  that  the  non-]vo- 
fident  committee  will,  out  of  courtesy  and  good  sense,  accept  the 
advice  of  the  referee  without  further  mquiry  as  an  obligatory  deci- 
sion. At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  committee  are 
generally  possessed  of  the  notion  that  the  counsel  of  the  expert  will, 
as  matter  of  course,  turn  out  to  be  precisely  in  accord  with  fiieir  own 
common  sense.  But  these  are  fond  imaginings ;  and  one  thing  at 
least  is  certain — that  some,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  committee  are  all 
the  while  reserving  to  tbemselves  most  absolutely  the  right  of 
supreme  judgment,  and  regarding  the  referee  as  no  referee  at  tSl,  but 
a  mere  adviser,  whose  reputis  to  be  thdr  prc^r^,  to  do  with  it  as 
thev  please.  Suppose  this  state  of  things  were  clearly  seen  on 
both  ddes  beforehand,  and  a  prudent  lawyer  were  called  in  to 
estabUsh  a  definite  understanding  on  position,  rather  than  nega- 
tive ground,  what  would  he  doF  Let  us  suppose  that  he  would 
first  suggest  to  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  selection  made  by  the 
referee  should  be  binding  on  botn.  Very  posdbly  the  comneUtors 
might  accept  this,  each  one  relying  upon  his  own  merit ;  but  the 
committee  would  be  almost  certain  to  object,  or  at  the  utmost  to 
allow  only  a  small  premium  to  go  by  the  referee's  deddon,  leaving 
thdr  own  further  proceedings  enUr^y  free ;  indeed  this  is  the  mere 
common  sense  of  the  matter.  If  the  legal  advisers  were  thus  to 
prDp<»e  that  the  committee  should  distinctly  reserve  to  themselves 
this  right  of  final  adjudication,  and  the  competitors  to  content  them- 
selves with  stipulating  that  the  opinion  of  the  referee  should  never^ 
theless  be  properly  respected,  no  doubt  this  condition  would  be 
cheerfully  agreed  to  on  both  ddes;  but  to  what  end P  Practically 
to  none  at  all.  It  is,  in  short,  in  order  to  avoid  coming  to  dose 
quarters  upon  these  very  pmnts  that  the  slipdiod  conditions  of 
ordinary  competitions  of  the  beet  class  are  drawn  up  one  party, 
approved  by  the  other,  and,  when  it  is  too  late,  repudiated  by  both. 

Mow  in  what  way  is  all  this  illustrated  by  the  exam^de  before  us 
of  the  church  for  East  Twickenham  P  In  tdectmff  the  plan  which 
may  be  adopted,  the  committee  shall  call  in  a  ocmsnltinff  arohiteot 
io  adpiae  witk  them."  The  committee  an  to  stlsci ;  the  referee  is 
advue.  Therefore,  says  the  h<morary  secretary,  in  reply  to  the 
ret^uest  of  the  disappointed  competitor  for  the  publicati<Hi  of  the 
reteree's  report,  euch  a  report  is  only  "a  document  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  obtained  by  the  committee  for  their  guidance,"  and  its 
terms  ought  not  to  be  communicated  to  any  one  not  on  the  com- 
mittee." That  is  to  say,  the  committee  havmg  originally  expected 
that  there  would  be  in  the  report  of  so  able  a  critic  as  Mr.  Evax 
Chrishait  nothing  but  the  same  concludons  at  which  tfaeir  own 
wisdom  would  independently  arrive,  arid  having  eventually  found 
themselves  nevertheless  compelled  to  take  quite  another  view  of  the 
matter,  that  opinion  of  hia^  which  under  happier  auspices  would  have 
been  so  gladly  confirmed  aud  so  freely  published,  as  a  confirmation  of 
their  own,  baa  become  but  a  failure  which  is  best  forgotten,  a 
Btumbling-bkwk  best  set  aside,  a  i^eee  cnT  v^eoted  adnee  best 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  unsacesss.  Am  an  extreme  stretoh  of 
courtesy  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  "  obtained  for  their  gmtUmce  \ ' ' 
but  they  have  preferred  after  all  to  be '  guided  by  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  profesd<Hial  {pide  of  whom  they*  had  hoped  better 
things  has  only  to  be  paid  his  fee  and  respectfully  dismissed.  As 
for  toe  competitors  who  may  object  to  this,  one  word  is  sufficient 
they  have  no  rights.  The  referee  has  "  advised  "  and  the  committee 
have  "  selected in  the  precise  terms  of  the  covenant 

The  question  remains  whether  in  such  circumstances  the  referee 
ought  to  publish  his  report  Many  people  will  at  once  say  he  ought 
For  the  committee  to  publish  it  is  one  thing;  but  that  they  should 
object  to  ite  being  published  by  him  would  be  quite  another.  The 
committee  act  for  a  body  of  subscribers,  and  they  may  well  decline  to 
take  the  initiative  in  submitting  to  their  constitueote  a  document 
which  they  have  felt  obliged  to  reject  Even  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  an  explanation  of  their  reasons,  this  might  not  improve  the  situa- 
tion. But  that  Mr.  Cubxsiun,  upon  the  request  of  any  one  of  tbb 
disapp<nnted  competitors,  shonld  furnish  a  copy  of  his  report  and 
permit  iu  publication,  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  umpw  act  of 
duty  towards  his  profesdon.  No  just  man  can  aUwe  that  the  candidate 
whom  he  placed  first  is  entitled  thereby  to  nothing ;  and  if  entitled 
to  something,  the  frank  publication  of  the  report  in  his  ikvour  may 
not  unreasonably  be  said  to  be  an  essential  part  of  that  something. 

From  the  letter  which  appears  elsewhere  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  CflBiBTiAH  in  this  case  prefers  to  condder  himself  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  committee  to  deliver  to  them  a  report 
and  nothing  more ;  and  therefore  dedres  to  confine  himself  within 
the  strict  limits  of  such  a  retaiuer.  To  interfere  between  the 
committee  and  an  aggrieved  competitor  he  looks  upon  as  a 
thing  which  is  altogether  beyond  his  province.  This  ground  he 
may  believe  to  be  all  the  stronger  because  his  appointment  came  not 
from  the  competitors  at  all,  although  apparently  on  their  behalf,  but 
from  the  committee  solely  for  the  benetit  of  their  cause.  Indeed  it 
is  probable  that  a  lawyer  would  very  decidedly  advise  him  to  stand 
upon  this  as  a  prindple,  and  that  a  mere  man  of  the  world  would 
with  equal  force  recommend  him  to  avoid  reoogniung  any  principle 
at  all  exoept  that  of  keeping  himself  out  of  the  quarrel.  We  have 
little  if  anything  to  say  to  the  contrary;  but  at  the  same  time  w« 
cannot  forbear  regarding  the  ease  from  ths  more  generous  stwdpoint 
of  the  da(?  which  a  profoasional  referee  owes  to  his  brethren.  This 
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at  least  may  be  sud,  that  if  Mr.  CaajSTiux,  upon  further  con- 
tiAvniioa,  uionld  pnblisk  bis  report,  he  may  poMDly  ba  inTolred  in 
a  Uttle  unpleasant  controrersy  without,  hut  he  can  scarcely  fiail  to 
becxmw  more  popular  mthin,  Ute  proresrioa  in  which  he  is  already 
•9  daserredly  esteeoud. 

MR.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  M.P.,  ON  ART. 

AT  the  (^Mniog  last  ireek  of  an  ezhilntion  in  eonaeetion  with  the  Bjde 
School  of  Alt,  Jlr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  MJ.,  delirerfd  an  address,  in 
the  ootnse  of  which  he  said : — 

Art,  or  rather  ell  arts,  are  of  vast  importance  ia  the  educatioD  of  the 
mind.  They  form  one  sisterhood — music  and  poetry  beieg  their  appro- 
priate Atteodaots.  PaiDting,  says  Horace,  is  a  silent  poem.  IluakiD  tells 
US  painting,  and  art  generally,  ia  a  noble  and  expressive  language;  and 
another  eminent  writfir  observes  that  painting  ia  making  manners.  We 
bare  also  tbe  anthorily  of  Cicero  "  that  all  arts  beloDgiog  to  humanity 
are  linked  as  it  vere  toeather,  and  are  related  in  affinity  to  one  another." 
If  we  examine  into  the  nistorr  of  art  in  all  ages  we  fihall  always  find  its 
highest  eoDceptions  associated  with  the  highest  national  characteristics. 
When  the  Parthenon  and  the  Fropylea  sprang  into  classic  beauty  on  the 
AtropoltB  of  Aliens,  the  cdtr  of  the  violet  crown  bad  attained  her  prood 
pre-eminence  in  OriMce.  The  greatness  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  the 
greatnees  of  those  monumente  which  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  traveller  had  grown  and  flourished  together.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
Titjan  and  Velasqaez  that  Spain  was  compared  to  a  ship  with  prow  in 
the  Western  and  her  stem  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  she  uttered  the  proud 
boast  that  there  was  not  wind  enough  in  the  heavens  to  flU  the  sails  of 
her  galleons.  Again,  the  grandest  days  of  the  Italian  Kfipablics  of 
Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  were  aseociated  with  the  greatest  masters  of 

Rioting,  senlpture,  and  architecture,  and  who  reads  the  history  of 
AO^ois  I.  reads  the  history  of  the  R^naiesance — the  new  birth  of  art 
in  fiance.  I  come  now  (o  onr  own  country,  and  I  cannot  say  I  am  able 
BO  n«dily  to  illuatrste  the  sympathy  between  tbe  arts,  literature,  and  oar 
national  greatness  as  io  other  nations.  There  was,  aftf^r  a  dark  period, 
what  was  called  the  Augnsian  age — when  literature  and  artists  of  great 
eminenee  flonrished  together ;  bnt,  in  trnUi,  it  is,  I  think,  only  witliin  the 
list  few  years  that  we  as  a  nation  liare  become  sensible  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  erta  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  tbe  rffinements  of  our 
■odal  condition,  and  even  to  tbe  hapinness  of  men's  lives.  One  great 
intellect  did  comprehend  this,  and  the  master-mind  of  the  ever-lamented 
Prince  Consort,  who  was  himself  skilled  in  those  arts  of  which  he  was  the 
magnificent  patron,  erected  the  first  Exhibition  in  1851,  &om  whence 
dates  the  growing  appreciation  of  ait  in  England. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  a  long  period  nothing  could  be  worse  than  onr 
taste.  A  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  our  churches  were  the 
lowest  imitations  of  Greek  temples  or  Egyptian  tombs.  The  nansioo- 
house  of  that  period  was  a  great  square  structure  with  what  were  styled 
wing* — why  did  thOT  not  fly  away  with  them  ? — always  with  a  Corinthian 
or  iJoric  portico,  and  an  inevitable  sheet  of  water,  called  by  the  &mily 
circle  a  lake.  "  What  tnder  of  architecture,"  asked  a  critic,  "  is  that 
building?"  pointing  to  an  extraordinary  structure  at  Bath,  which  was  in 
pro^;res8  under  Mr.  Nash.  "  That,  sir,  replied  the  builder,  "  is  Ur.  Nash's 
positive  Older."   Pope  has  left  us  his  opinion  of  the  taste  of  that  time 

Far  wb^  has  Tirro  painted,  ballt,  ud  pUntcd  f 
Onlj  to  ihow  bow  manj  tastai  be  wanted. 
What  teen^  air 'Virtue  lU-get  wMtth  to  werte  r 
Some  dnnen  wUq  wred,  *<  Tlsto,  bave  a  teste." 

Yes,  for  in  spite  of  bod  taste  ^eat  wealth  was  lavished  on  these  buildings, 
and  extravagance  with  eccentricity  abounded. 

Kor  was  gardening  any  better  understood  than  building — tiate,  really, 
did  not  seem  to  hare  any  existence  in  the  country.  We  read  that  a  great 
<Aeer  of  state,  who,  to  commemorate  tbe  ewonatioD  of  Queen  Anne,  had 
all  his  ehnho  cut  in  shapes  to  r^nesent  tbe  various  dishes  t^the  corona- 
lion  banquet,  while  he  was  cut  out  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  at  one  end, 
and  her  Majesty  in  perpetual  green  at  tbe  other ;  and  a  celebrated  tand- 
ecspe  painter  of  that  day  drew  a  picture  of  Paradise  as  full  of  square  plots, 
straignc  walks,  groves  nodding  to  groves,  and  artificial  waterworks.  It  ia 
almost  unnecessary  for  roe  to  dilate  before  such  an  audiencp  on  the  advan- 
tage in  the  edncation  of  the  rainds  of  art  and  taste,  of  the  love  of  the 
hMutithl  in  all  things.  I  hare  been  speaking  of  gardening,  and  even  in 
what  may  seem  so  small  a  matter  as  in  flowers  their  cultwre  is  blended 
with  the  culture  of  the  mind.  The  famous  gardener  of  Henry  IV.,  Ualtre 
HoUet,  said,  "  I  would  ^at  every  house  ami  every  cottage  possessed  its 
garden,  that  men  might  learn  to  give  glory  to  God."  We  may  be  sure  that 
in  the  cottage  where  the  flowers  are  beat  tended  the  gentlest  natures  are 
found  ;  and,  as  the  song  so  gracefully  expresses  it,  the  charm  of  a  rose 
looking  io  at  tbe  window  belongs  to  every  condition  of  life. 

BcHMveotura  saya  tlut  "JBran^  is  nothing  else  but  exedleDce;  it  belongs 
to  the  journey  of  the  mind  to  uod.  Bsanty  is  hnth,  and  truth  is  bMuti- 
ftoL"  So  Count  de  Hatstre,  "  A  taste  for  art  implies  a  love  of  pe  tee,  and 
it  shows  a  great  manv  little  pathways  to  a  lore  of  truth.  By  liberal  arts," 
he  says,  "  I  moan  those  arts  that  liberate  a  man  from  aelSshness,  and 
sectire  fur  him  his  own  perfect  liberty,"  May  I  now  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words  to  those  who  are  rnteriug  on  this  new  world  of  ideas  vith 
the  advantage  of  youth,  and  all  tbe  gilts  and  charms  which  youth  should 
possess,  for  to  many  here  may  be  applied  the  laoguige  of  Miranda — ' 

<  Tbere's  nothloff  Qt  oaa  dwell  In  mUx  a  temple.' 

The  object  of  all  art,  all  culture,  is  to  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the 
heart.  To  et.ndy  the  beautiful  is  to  learn  to  love  nature  and  nature's  Ood. 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  says :  "  Painters  require  piety,  virtue,  magnanimity, 
and  a  contempt  for  anything  that  is  unworthy  of  them."  It  baa  been  well 
aaid,  whoever  learns  a  new  language  porsesses  a  new  life,  so  every  art, 
arary  science,  opens  out  new  sources  of  ai\j<9inent.  Tlie  greatest  men  of 


ancient  and  modem  times  have  turned  from  the  storms  of  public  life,  and 
fbnnd  their  happiness  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  art. 

All  the  greatest  stateemeo  will  testify  to  the  relief  they  have  found  in 
literature  after  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  public  life — the  late  Lend 
Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  proofs  of  this.  The  proudest 
mooarchs  have  found  their  labours  lightened  and  their  lives  gladdened 
by  a  love  of  studious  art.  Philip  II.  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Beni  of 
Anjon,  and  Francois  I.  were  all  proficients  in  one  branch  or  another  of 
art,  and  all  have  borne  testimony  to  the  charm  which  it  added  to  their 
lives ;  and,  when  I  mention  great  monarchs,  may  I  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  our  own  most  gracious  Sovereign  ? 

I  have  trespassed  already  too  long;  only  let  me,  before  I  eonclude,  nrge 
on  those  art-students  who  I  see  around  me  fully  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possess  in  their  generation.  If  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  intense  competition,  it  is  also  an  age  when  succese  and  tbe  prizes  of 
success  are  open  to  all ;  and,  say  what  we  may,  as  a  general  rule  "  the 
race  is  to  the  swif^,  and  tbe  battle  to  the  strong."  "  Au  tu  existimaa," 
exclaimed  the  great  orator  of  antiqiut^ — ok  tu  atiaUmat,  do  yon  expect  to 
conquer  in  the  field  ot  compet'tion  unless  yon  bring  to  tbe  struggle  all  your 
energy,  and  contend  with  every  difflcoUy  ?  There  is  for  you  a  great  future. 
You  h  are  the  noblest  objfct  of  excitement,  not  only  to  raise  yonrselrea, 
but  because  you  cannot  raise  yourselves  without  elevating  the  minds  of 
others.  And,  still  more,  the  interest  in  art  is  a  universal  interest ;  it  is  of 
all  communities,  of  all  classes,  of  all  eges — it  has  been  well  called  tbe 
repnblic  of  letters,  and  the  republic  of  art;  because  bigh  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  have  equal  delight  in  the  works  of  genius,  and 
do  homage  to  its  ^eatoess.  Ana,  as  m  proof  how  perCeet  is  this  harmony 
in  the  due  estimation  of  merit,  I  will  only  add  one  observation,  from  whieh 
not  one  of  this  great  aasemblage  will  dissent— that  if  you  will  look  around 
this  exhibition,  on  all  its  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  you  will  learn, 
like  myself  this  evening,  more  fully  than  ever  to  ap^eciate  tiie  lore  of  the 
beautiful. 

SANITARY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

TEE  last  number  of  the  Sanitary  Secord  contuns  a  Paper,  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Robins,  F.R.I.B. A.;  eotiiled  "A  S.initaiy  View  of  Secondary  BiAool 
Buildings  for  Day  Scholars."  We  extract  the  following  remaAs  from  it : — 
The  sanitary  qualification  of  any  buikling  for  ite  destined  nsea  is  a  com> 
parattvely  modern  roquiremenL  Yet  the  chief  portion  of  every  one's  time 
is  spent  somewhere  studying  to  acquire,  or  practising  the  acquisition  of 
some  life  occnpation.  The  home,  the  office,  tbe  shop,  the  warehonae,  the 
factory,  the  barrack,  the  ship,  the  church,  tlw  assembly  room,  the  theatre, 
the  college,  the  hospital  or  the  school,  are  each  and  all  so  man  centres  of 
haalthfiil  exercise  or  tit  baneful  disease,  jun  in  proportion  as  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  the  several  cases  are  well  or  ill  considered  and  provided  for. 

It  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the  public  weal  that  the 
interest  already  awakened  sbonld  be  quickened  by  clearer  intelUgence  re- 
specting the  pnociples  involved  in  tbe  maintenance  of  healthful  surround- 
ings, and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  best  practical  application  of  those  princi- 
ples to  every  kind  of  human  habitation, 

Tbe  principles  are  few  and  of  universal  application ;  but  the  practical 
adaptation  of  theoretical  propositions  is  not  at  all  so  simple  a  mattec  as  it 
appeora  to  the  nninitiated.  Earth  and  water,  light  and  ^r,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ^odples  involved,  which  may  be  Bummariied  under  tiia 
following  conditions: — 

Beatt^ut  GmdUiont  of  Site. — Iierels,  aspect,  surface,  subsoil,  drain- 
age, Sec 

Healthful  Conditiona  of  Water  •Stippfy. — Biver,  well,  surface,  spring,  or 
otherwise ;  its  collection  and  retention  for  nse. 

Heatll^ful  Oonditiotu  qfLtgit. — Its  use  and  abuse,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  window  and  floor  areas. 

Healthful  Condiiioru  of  Air :  as  affected  by  each  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, utd  by  its  inlroduotion  and  abstraction,  its  change  of  plnee  and 
temperature ;  in  short,  the  art  and  science  of  warming  and  ventilation. 

It  is  satishctorv  to  reflect  that  the  mi^or  put  of  the  new  Board  Schools 
are  models  of  good  planning,  where  the  uterest  <rf  the  teachers  and  tangbt 
are  paramount;  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  not  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  purposes,  but  exclusirely  considered  with  refisonoe  to  thcor  sole  ot^ect, 
that  of  places  of  instruction  and  recreation. 

But  what  of  secondary  schools,  and  especially  secondary  schools  for  the 
girls  of  the  future?  The  rising  intelligence  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society 
will  act  with  Titanic  force  in  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence  required 
in  the  upper  strata ;  proTision  must  and  will  be  made  for  the  inevitable 
progression  demanded. 

And  as  yet  no  state  aid  is  forthcoming,  as  in  foreign  countries ;  there- 
fore no  state  control.  Consequently  the  only  security  for  tiie  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  is  the  popularisation  toe  principlee  involved  in  the 
constmction  of  good  school-buildings,  so  that  tbe  common  sense  of  the 
prcmotera  may  influence  the  decisions  of  committees,  and  lead  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  well  versed  in  the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  preparation 
of  soeh  instructions  as  shall  be  ia  bannony  with  sanitary  hws  as  well  as 
educational  rrquirements. 

Let  us  now  sammarise  some  of  the  sanitary  regnirenents  of  sndi 

schools. 

Healthful  Conditions  of  SUe.—lho  choice  of  a  site  in  a  town  is  often  no 
choice  at  all,  but  a  gift — or  a  choice  only  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  But 
when  it  can  be  obwned  in  a  quiet  street,  and  may  be  detaehed  from 
adjoining  buildings  and  have  a  recreation  ground  or  ^rden  round,  it  is  to 
be  desired :  if  not,  the  architect  must  study  to  overcome  iu  disadvantages, 
and  take  care  to  obtun  a  free  circulation  through  the  building  if  he  cannot 
have  it  round  it—avoiding  wrridors  OS  much  as  may  be,  and  providing 
facilities  for  cross  ventilation  by  opposite  windows. 

There  should  be  no  basement  storey  unless  a  good  half  of  it  woold 
appear  above  ground.  The  levels  of  the  ground  should  all  fall  from  the 
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baildiBg,  and  be  drained  tnpped  sinks,  easily  opened  for  cleaoBing,  and 
•Kond  with  a  key  from  interference  by  the  children. 

Id  towns  the  plajf^onail  doold  be  ftsphalted.  and  aspbalte  is  to  be 
preferred  to  stone  or  tiles  for  flooriDg  btBMneatB,  whm  wood  floorB  are  Dot 
mon  dMimble. 

The  mpeet  tboald  be  remembrred  in  Bettling  the  general  plan ;  and  the 
lofty  put  of  the  bailding  should  be  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lite  if  prac- 
orable,  tbftt  the  recreation  ground  may  always  enjoy  the  southern  snn. 

Sonth^eastern  and  north-western  windows  are  best,  giving  bright  and 
cheerfol  li^t ;  but  northern  light  is  also  desiiable  for  drawiog-daiBees,  or 
where  reflected  light  is  also  obtainable.  KoUiing  is  more  grateM  than  to 
tee  the  snn  from  the  shade. 

The  nature  of  the  snbeoil  is  an  important  element  in  judging  of  the 
fitnees  ci  a  site.  A  grarel  soil  is  best,  bat  a  strong  clay  is  good,  too,  pro- 
Tided  alwaj*  it  te  treated  accordingly ;  deeper  foandations  will  be  required, 
and  the  concrete  must  have  small  land  dnios  to  carry  away  the  moisture 
often  bnngfat  by  intermittent  sand  reins  erogsed  by  the  foondations.  If 
the  site  is  damp  and  boggy,  a  layer  of  concrete  may  be  wisely  spread 
orar  the  whole  surfece  of  the  site,  as  I  hare  found  it  necpssaiy  to  do  prior 
to  the  constmction  of  one  ot  the  Board  Schools  near  the  Tuunel  Fier  at 
Wapping,  which  building  is  a  good  illnstration  of  what  is  meant  by  cross 
TOitilatiOD,  and  how  it  may  be  obtained  eren  in  confined  neighbourhoods. 

BtspKttMff  tke  Drainage. — Keep  all  the  dnun-pipes  outside  the  enclosing 
wall  ot  bsilding  where  you  can  ;  but  if  the  building  is  not  detached,  and 
the  sewer  is  in  the  front  roadway,  then  the  main  drain  will  hare  to  pass 
wider  ibn  school-house,  as  in  erery  other  house  in  London. 

Bat  this  need  not  canse  defect  if  rightly  provided  for;  thus,  all  junctions 
with  this  main  drain  may  usually  t^e  place  outside  the  walls,  nnd  every 
jnactioD  dioahl  be  syphon  trapped,  with  syphons  having  a  capped  opening 
fi>r  deannng.  The  best  place  for  a  trap  to  erery  descending  pipe  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stack,  so  that  the  fall  of  water  may  clear  the  tmp.  A 
trap  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  drain  gets  no  scour.  There 
should  be  a  ventilating  pipe  for  the  main  drain  to  relieve  the  ^re&sure  of 
air  from  the  sewer,  which  is  often  very  great  if  the  building  is  near  the 
highest  level  of  the  sewer.  In  all  schools  the  yards  should  be  well  drained, 
ana  the  conveniences  sboald  be  external  to  the  building,  but  reached  by 
a  eorered  way.  Earth-closets  are  good  for  the  coontry  and  latrines  for 
town,  if  any  water-closet  anuratas  exists  Id  the  npper  floor  of  the  bnild- 
for  teacher**  or  Tisitoiv  use,  the  soil-pipe  shonU  be  continoed  ap  and 
throng  the  xoof  for  rentilatioD. 

Buk^ftd  QmdUiont  Water-wp^g^  ^e.- -Where  the  source  is  a  well 
or  spring,  it  is  most  important  to  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  cess- 
poolt  old  drains,  or  other  imptuities  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of  the 
water.  In  towns  the  water  compan^s  snppty  is  presumably  good; 
bat  care  most  be  taken  that  it  is  stored  in  healthful  receptacles.  Leaden 
cirtents  and  pipes  are  common  enough,  but  unless  tinned  inside,  pre- 
jodidally  affect  the  water ;  galvanised  iron  cisterns  are  better ;  but  slate 
are  best.  All  cisterns  should  be  cleansed  out  thoroughly  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  should  be  covered,  and  should  not  be  put  in  any  position  where 
tnpiire  ab*  passes  OTer  the  surface. 

BMi^ul  CondUioHS  of  laghL—Iha  German  Doctor  Gohn  has  said  that 
each  school  or  dase-room  should  have  30  square  inches  of  window  light 
to  BTMy  aqoare  foot  of  floor  space,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fifth,  deficiency 
in  ligbttng  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  prevalent  short-sightedneBS 
of  the  Oermans.  But  of  coarse  it  is  pieanmed  that  the  windowa  are 
not  overritadowed  by  other  buildings,  end  that  their  position  is  well 
considered. 

The  value  of  the  light  provided  will  be  neotzalised  if  it  is  not  discreetly 
used.  The  benches  and  desks  should  be  so  sitnatecl  that  a  left  light  should 
be  avulable,  and  that  the  shadow  from  the  hand  or  person  may  not  iall  on 
the  work  in  baud  or  in  the  eyes  of  teachers  or  taught. 

Such  desks  mast  be  tised  (single  or  in  pairs)  as  are  best  fitted  to  the 
aaato^  of  Uu  human  frame. 

Dr.  Ikel»«di  has  stodied  this  very  carofnlly,  and  designed  a  seat  and 
beodi  on  phyniological  prindples,  so  that  every  part  of  the  body  may  be  at 
Kst,  whether  sitting  or  writing,  with  the  means  of  adjusting  Uie  sl<^  of 
the  desk  to  20"  for  writing  and  40'  for  reading. 

The  School  Board  have  adopted  a  modification  of  bis  system,  arranged 
in  gronpa  of  dual  desks,  3  fef  t  4  inches  long,  with  ratervening  gangways 
16  inches  wide  and  five  rows  in  depth. 

tkelU^td  CondHionB  of  .<<ir.— The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  building 
should  always  be  taken  together.  The  changes  to  be  effected  in  the  air 
are  the  resalt  of  its  rarefaction  by  different  degrees  of  temperatnre. 

Id  moderatelpr  sized  class  ■rooms  the  open  fireplace  is  all-sufficient  for 
wming,  and  in  all  eases  whtre  but  one  grate  is  required  it  is  the  best ; 
Mt  to  nwntioo  others,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  Mr.  D.  0.  Boyd's  School 
Boaid  stores  will  answer  the  purposes  required,  ioasmnch  as  they  not  only 
pnwide  beat  by  radi^ion,  but  are  constructed  to  admit  a  very  large  area 
of  fresh  air  from  without,  which,  pastiug  over  the  heating  surfaces 
pnivided  at  the  back  of  the  stoves,  is  admitt^  into  the  building  sufllciently 
**nn  to  cause  it  to  ascend,  and  to  distribute  itself  about  the  room  until  it 
Hdnwn  away  by  the  extract  shafts  which  bhonld  be  provided  in  the  upper 
P^t  of  the  room,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  or  between  the  smoke  flues, 
disss  extract  shafrs  to  open  on  the  side  of  the  chimney  stacks  about  three 
net  below  the  lop  where  the  nnoks  escapes. 

_  Without  a  provision  for  withdrawing  air,  it  is  of  no  use  providing  for  its 
iKome,  since  a  room  can  hold  no  more  air  than  water:  as  is  the  stagnant 
pool  to  ranning  water,  so  ia  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  a  closed-np  room 
to  the  fresh  air  moving  in  and  out  of  the  oppnings  provided  for  its  entrance 
sad  exit.  It  is  well  1o  have  other  ventilators  nnder  control  for  the  admis- 
woa  of  air  from  without  to  any  extent  required :  the  open  fire  is  fed  by  the 
heiTier  air  which  it  coosomes. 

Vhen  open  firoa  are  not  used,  hot  atr  and  water  eystema  can  bo  iotro- 
wed  at  greater  first  cost,  but  at  less  expense  ia  maintenance.  At  the  new 
«Md  Schools  St  Stepney,  lately  described  by  Mr.  T.  K  Smith,  fresh  air  is 


admitted  to  a  basement,  where  it  is  warmed  by  passing  between  flat  veesels 
in  which  hot  water  is  circulating  at  low  temperature.  Hie  air  so  heated 
is  conducted  along  flnee  carefully  built  for  tne  purpose,  to  every  room  in 
the  building,  and  discharged  through  inlets  near  the  floor.  A  ciass-room, 
twenty  feet  by  twenty-seven,  and  thirteen  feH  high,  has,  for  example, 
two  of  these  inlets,  and  praeticsUy  a  ennent  of  sweet  warm 
air  is  constantly  pouring  into  the  room  through  each  of  than; 
Near  the  ceiling  of  each  room  is  an  opening  leading  to  an 
extraction-flue  :  all  extracting-fiues  are  led  into  air-trunks  ran- 
ning  along  the  roofs  and  meeting  in  a  central  chamber,  where  a 
nest  of  hot-water  vessels,  similar  to  those  below,  heat  the  air  and  cause  a 
rarefaction  of  the  same,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  outgoing  current,  and  a 
steady  stream  of  air  is  found,  in  actual  practice,  to  be  constaolJy  flowing 
in  and  oat  of  each  room  and  along  these  extracting  channels. 

In  all  cases  the  windows  shon^  bo  lofty  and  VtuAs  tops  not  lees  than  a 
foot  from  the  eeiliog — double  hung,  if  sash-windowB— though  some  prefa 
hospital  windows,  the  upper  portion  only  fidliog  inwaids,  and  causing 
the  draught  to  be  upwards  at  its  first  entrance  and  to  strike  the  cnling 
before  falling  with  a  force  equivalent  to  the  strength  of  the  incoming 
current. 

When  n  staircase  is  warmed  openings  about  three  feet  square  may  be 
made  with  great  advantage  over  the  room  doors  opening  from  ita  landings, 
filled  in  with  a  sash  hnng  on  pivots  in  the  centra,  or  by  hinges  to  the 
transom  head  of  door-frame. 

In  all  day  stAools  a  most  important  consideration  is  the  cloak-room ;  tat 
girls  especially  this  must  be  ample  in  size,  and  fitted  with  convenience  not 
only  for  banging  cloaks  and  bonnets,  but  for  drying  the  same  during  school 
hours  if  damped  by  rain.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  depositing 
nmbrellas  without  confusion,  and  for  storing  shoes  and  taking  them  on  and 
off*.  Economy  may  result  from  making  the  play-room  a  bonnet  and  cloak 
room,  in  which  cuse  it  will  be  requisite  to  make  it  twice  the  sise  and  to 
occupy  the  snrroonding  walls  only  with  the  bonnet  aud  cloak  rails ;  and 
conveniently  a^oining,  if  not  in  there  should  be  a  laratoiy  with  at  least 
five  basins  for  every  100  scholars. 

The  steam  and  odour  from  drying  damp  clothes  makes  it  easenUal  that 
this  room  should  be  thoroughly  well  heated,  and  ventilated  by  oppoutf 
windows  as  well  as  the  usual  precautions.  'Hie  children's  enteanoe  and 
exit  will  be  through  this  raom.  ud  it  will  be  intermediate  between  the 
school  and  playground. 

THE  GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  the  members  of  this  Institute  was  held  in 
GUaqiow  on  the  22nd  nit.,  Mr.  J(^n  Baird  presiding.  Eight  new 
members  were  admitted,  viz.,  Messrs.  Fetrie,  Knox,  McNaoghtan, 
Carmicheel,  Cowan,  Bruce,  Sturrock,  and  Miles.  The  priaea  fw 
assistants  or  pupils,  amonnting  to  22/.  10s.,  offered  by  Jlr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  of  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  for  the  best  series 
of  measured  drawings  aud  illustrated  sketches  from  any  secuUr  or 
religions  edifice  in  Scotland  erected  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  distributed.  The  committee  appointed  to  a^ndicate  utKm  the 
Bota  of  drawings  awarded  the  first  prize  of  \0l.  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Browne, 
who  had  selected  New  Abbc^,  KiKcndbrightahire,  as  a  snlyeet;  the 
second  prize  of  7'.  10s.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Miller,  who  had  submitted  lanUth- 
gow  Church ;  and  the  third  prize  of  6/.  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Boss,  for  a  drawing 
of  St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall.  A  sum  of  U.  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  who  was  only  disqualified  on  account  of  the  number  Gt  the  net. 
The  chairman  intimated  that  the  Institute  had  determined  to  oAr  a  iiItv 
medal  annually  as  a  prise  for  a  similar  competition. 


THE  8UB-WEALDEN  EXPLORATION* 

rpHE  ninth  quarterly  report  of  this  exploration  baa  just  been  issued  by 
JL  Mr.  Heniy  Willett,  the  honorary  secretary.  It  would  a^war  that  rery 
little  has  been  done  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  obstructions  in  the 
boring  hde  not  having  been  removed.  The  Diamond  Binin^  Company, 
however,  have  promised  that  this  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  as 
the  honorary  secretary  points  out,  the  contractors  cannot  aflbrd  to  fail. 
Attention  is  drawn  in  the  report  to  a  lately  published  memoir  of  Professor 
J.  Oosselet,  of  Lille,  on  the  coal  fields  of  t^e  North  of  France.  In  it  the 
Professor  says: — "  I  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion  either  of  Mr.  Frestwich  or 
of  Mr.  Qodwin-Austen,  and  so  far  from  making  the  coal  basin  pass  to  the 
north  of  London,  according  to  the  former  aoth(n>,  or  in  the  Thames  Talley. 
as  the  latter  supposes,  I  beltere  that  it  should  be  sought  for  in  South  Kent, 
in  Sussex,  and  in  Hampshire.  I  have  also  good  hope  that  the  boring  now 
undertjiken  by  the  English,  and  persevered  with  so  skilfully,  will  find 
either  cool  or  the  ac^joining  strata.  The  commencement  of  coal  boring  on 
our  side  would  be  as  important  for  us  as  for  England."  The  discovery  of 
gypsum  in  Sussex  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Sub-Wealden 
Exploration.  On  Mr.  Egerton's  estate  adjoining,  sheds  have  been  erected, 
a  shaft  sunk,  and  the  gypsum  has  been  reached  by  boring  at  the  depth 
anticipated.  In  Archer's  Wood,  distant  about  three  miles  NC,  Mr. 
Boaworth  also  diseorered  gypsum  (by  boring)  at  a  depth  of  169  &et,  and 
then  abandoned  the  search. 


ART  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 

r[E  Paris  papers  state  that  the  plan  of  the  bttilding  for  the  cxhthitH» 
of  paintings  from  the  provincial  museums  has  now  been  definitely 
adopted.  The  construction  will  be  of  a  rectangular  form,  extending  from 
the  railing  of  the  Tuileries,  between  the  two  gates  which  open  on  to  the 
Palace,  and  which  are  left  ontside,  to  a  line  starting  from  the  salient 
formed  by  the  Pavilion  des  Etats.  It  will  be  160  metres  long,  60  wids. 
and  will  cover  a  space  of  13,000  sqnare  metres.  The  triumidiar  ardi  will 
be  enclosed  within  the  buiUliug.  Inie  eoet  is  estimated  by  the  Council  of 
the  Union  CcmtMle,  nAieh  has  nndartaken  the  outlay,  at  200,000  L 
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TBM  mrvsm  SAinc.  smuv. 

rB  Monster  Bank,  which  we  illustrate  this  week,  has  been  opened 
t<a  boaineBB  within  the  last  Tear.  It  was  eteeted  by  the  Mon- 
ster Banking  Companj  (limited) — one  of  the  most  flooruddDg  of  the 
Irish  banks.  Aluoiigh  of  recnit  on»nisation,  they  bare  ah-eady 
awumed  a  ftsward  poaitiaD.  whwh  will  shortly  place  them  second  to 
none  in  Ireltuid.  In  Dublin  they  have  acquired  by  puichaae  the 
interest  in  the  old  firm  of  Touchb  &  Co.,  and  havflf  as  managiog 
director  in  that  ci^^  Mr,  W.  D.  La  Touohb,  a  gentlemaa  who  is  re- 
markable for  his  umvoMl  bnuness  habits  and  onTarying  coartety  to 
all  who  know  him. 

The  bnilding  embraces  the  usual  requirements  of  a  bank,  spacious 
cash  office,  rooms  fox  the  manager,  maaaging  directors,  board  room, 
&c.  The  cash  ofllce  is  60  feet  long,  37  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high, 
Beneath  are  strong  rooms.  To  the  right  of  entrance  are  the  other 
apartments  referred  to,  and  on  tiie  first  and  second  storeys  the  sub- 
maDager'a  living  rooms. 

The  stone  used  in  the  exterior  is  the  limestone  from  Ballinasloe 
and  Dn^heda.   The  capitals  and  carved  portions  are  in  Portland. 

The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  without  a  contractor,  uid,  as 
an  example  of  workmanship,  is  excellent. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  N.  Deihe,  R.H.A.,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  building  was  erected.  This  gentleman  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  some  of  the  finest  utes  for  his  works  in  Dublin, 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  Crown  Life  Office  (already 
illustrated  in  the  Architect):  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Qlobe ; 
the  ScotUsh  Provincial ;  the  Scottish  National,  and  (now  about  to  be 
commenced)  cilices  for  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  Nearly  all  of  the 
foregoing  are  coiner  sites,  which  have  given  scope  for  much  architec- 
tural effect. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Munster  Bank  was  about  21,000/. 


THE  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE. 

rB  fbllowing  trenehant  criticism  on  this  bnildiDg  is  from  the  Paris 
corrrapondent  of  die  Guardian: — The  iBcident  which  seems  jnst  now 
to  be  looked  forvard  to  with  the  greatest  interest  as  the  crowniDg  point  of 
the  season  of  1875  is  the  inauguniUon  of  the  new  Grand  Opera  or  Academy 
of  Mnsio.  I  had  an  opportunity — which  is  now  more  rarely  accorded  ia 
the  jftMuat  nearly  completed  state  of  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
roptiOD  to  the  works — of  going  over  the  baildiog  a  few  days  ago ;  and  I 
wish  I  could  hope  to  satisf;  the  curiosity  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
take  an  interest  in  tba  matter  by  any  drscription  I  conld  give  them  of  it. 
But  the  thing  is  simply  impossible ;  for  no  word-painting,  or  at  least  aoae 
of  which  I  am  capable,  would  sufBce  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  tittle  of  the 
impression  which  this  strange,  stupendous,  Babylonish,  Ninevitish  temple 
of  modem  pleasure  conveys  to  the  eye.  I  wish,  too,  I  could  say  that  either 
imj^eision  was  calcoiated  to  be  of  a  more  agreeable  nature.  For  that  M. 
Guaier,  the  aiehiteet,  ia  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  very  daring  ^nius,  it  is 
imposnble  to  deny ;  and  as  one  saw  htm  there  in  the  midst  of  his  600  work- 
peo^,  with  his  wild,  hsf^ard  fase,  the  ugliness  of  which  is  a  proverb, 
under  the  huge  mass  of  th^ch  which  represents  hair,  begrimed  with  dust 
and  paint,  looking  the  very  soul  of  energy,  and  of  French  energy,  too — 
evidently  heart  and  soul  in  his  ^  ork,  and  oelieving,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
that  wo^  was  tocrown  him  with  artistic  immortality— seeing  all  this  in  the 
man,  and  fully  acknowledging  the  zeal  and  talent  that  must  be  in  him,  one 
could  not  help  feeling  sorry  that  thoy  had  not  been  expended  to  better 
porpose,  and  in  the  production  of  something  diflbrent  ftom  theastonnding 
ogmomeration  which  made  one  aghast  to  low  at  it. 

One  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  describe  M.  Oamiei's  woric  is  that  it  is 
so  utterly  overcharged,  overdone,  over-elaborated  in  every  sense,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  moke  head  or  toil  of  it.  But  that  it  is  also  overpowering, 
overwhelming  even  ia  its  extravagance,  there  is  no  denying.  Another 
reason  is  that  it  is  such  a  strange  jumble  of  styles  that  every  shaft, 
gallery,  and  cornice  would  require  a  volume  to  itself  to  describe  the  variety 
it  displays.  For  instance,  the  pillars  of  the  grand  saloon,  or  fo^er,  which 
stretcnes  across  the  entire  /afode  of  the  building  fronting  the  Place  de 
rOpera,  and  runnitig  immediately  behind  the  open  arcades,  or  toffgie,  which 
thece  look  out  upon  the  Place,  comprise,  in  their  bases,  which  extend  up 
one-third  of  tbe  shaft,  and  in  their  capitals,  which  extend  nearly  as  mt 
down,  something  apparently  taken  from  every  style  in  the  world — 
As^rian,  Hindoo,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Koman.  And  architraves  of 
doorways  and  panellings  and  everything  else  are  in  the  same  style,  if 
"style"  it  may  be  called.  There  are  two  things  that  strike  one  pre- 
eminently in  gazing  round  upon  this  strange  scene— one  by  its  absence,  the 
other  by  its  presence.  The  first  is  the  absolute  deficient  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  good  taste,  elevation,  or  refinement,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  defect  is  relieved  from  all  reproach  of  tameness  or  poverty 
by  a  vigour,  extravagance,  and  audacity  displayed  in  such  flights 
of  imagination  as  are  seldom  to  be  met  with.  That  which  makes 
ita  presence  to  be  felt  in  the  new  opera  is  something  oi  a  different  kind 
again.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  G^rome's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Boman  Amphitheatre,  that  its  great  and  chief  merit  is  the  impersonation 
of  paganism,  of  which  it  conveys  the  idea,  and  which  is  so  skilfully  difi'used 
over  even  feattm  of  it.  The  veiy  air  seema  pagan,  as  much  as  the  fiuse 
of  the  bloated  Omst,  or  the  crowd  of  armed  brutes,  rather  than  men, 
below  who  hail  him.  One  does  not  expect  a  Grand  Opera,  and  especially 
a  French  Grand  Opera,  to  be  exactly  a  Christian  edifice,  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  but  neither  surely  need  tt  hear  the  semblance  of  a  Temple 
of  Kiguaism.  Yet  the  latter  is  undonbtedly  the  pradorainatang  impression 


which  M.  Oamier's  interior  eonvm.  From  the  masks,  with  their  opeo 
months  and  eyeless  eyebidas,  whi£  aUre  upoa  yon  from  the  waUi,  to  the 
deities  In  the  eeilia^  and  the  endless  details  spnad  all  through  the 
architecture  and  decorations — everything  is  pagan  and  barbaric.  Nor  is  it 
that  sort  of  light,  airy  paganism  to  which  we  give  such  names  as  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses  or  outer  cheerfal-eoonding  designations  ;  but  hard, 
coarse,  brutal,  licentious  paganism,  such  as  we  associate  with  amphi- 
theatres and  arenas.  One  expected  every  moment  to  see  a  troop  of 
gladiators  come  on  to  the  stage,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of  wild  beasts  inttead 
of  the  music  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  this  efiaet 
is  produced ;  but  assuredly  the  spMf  that  seems  to  reign  through  the 
place  is  something  far  more  associative  with  the  Bomaa  bath  and  tba 
amphitheatre  than  the  modern  playhouse.  As  I  have  said,  description  is 
impossible,  and  would  quite  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  spirit  which 
seems  to  breathe  all  round.  I  might  tell  yon,  indeed,  that  the  grand  stair* 
case  is  loaded,  and  overloaded  a  jhonsandfold,  with  everything  that  the 
most  prodigal  profusion  of  bronzes,  and  statues,  and  candeUbiaa,  and 
gilding,  and  onyx  can  produce  in  overwhelining  confusion  and  bewildering 
richncsa.  But  it  is  to  the  destmctbn  of  all  lines  and  proporlious,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  every  leading  gallery  and  corrmor  about  the  ^aee. 
The  height  and  depth  above  and  below  the  stage,  whether  you  look  down  or 
up,  are  portentous,  and  make  yon  giddy  toeontemplate,  so  immense  is  the 
space  devoted  to  mere  maehinery.  The  sweep  of  the  hons^  a  deeply 
depressed  elliptical  semicircle,  is  wide  and  impodna.  But  the  decwations 
there,  as  everywhere  else,  bear  the  same  etamp,  and  leave  the  same  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  Boyal,  Imperial,  or  Presidential  tribune  (whichever  it  Is  to 
be)  ItxAa  as  if  its  most  fitting  occupant  would  still  be  Qto>me'8  Imperator, 
and  the  Morituri  fe  taiutant  the  most  appropriate  utterance  of  the  arena 
below. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  most  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  bulling  are 
indescribable  from  their  excessive  ornamentation  and  heterogenous 
character,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  a  comer  which,  from  its 
singleness  of  purpose,  does  perhaps  admit  of  description,  and  which  may 
also  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  tone  which  prevails 
throughout  Thw  c<nsists  of  a  saloon  behind  the  atago,  called  the  /i^ftr 
da  ,danam»et,  wherein  the  ladies  of  the  eorp$  de  ballet  are  entitled  to 
admire  and  exercise  themselves  during  the  interval  (tf  thmr  appearance  on 
the  stage.  One  entire  end  of  the  saloon  is  oocnpied  by  a  gigantic  mirror, 
which  exactly  doubles  in  appearance  its  size.  The  other  era  and  sides  are 
adorned  with  pair.tings  by  the  luscious,  not  to  say  lieentions,  pencil  of 
Boulanger,  so  well  known  fur  designs  of  this  description.  These  consist, 
first,  of  portraits  of  all  the  principal  dantnun  who  have  figured  on  the 
boards  of  all  the  theatres  of  the  world — the  diviuitiee,  in  fact,  of  the  place ; 
while  below  are  depicted  groups  of  dancers,  male  and  female,  ss  voluptuous 
as  nudity  and  action  eombioea  can  make  them.  Here  ic  would  not  do  to 
be  too  accurate  in  description,  thongh  the  task  would  be  easy  enough. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  more  sybaritish  temple,  or  one  more  appropriate 
to  ite  destination  and  its  occupants,  than  this  $alon  des  dauatuta,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  effi^t  of  the  whole  place  was 
simply  shocking,  sickening  in  ite  voluptuoasnees.  "  72  y  a  plut 
Stnifer  ici  gut  de  ciel,"  whispered  a  Frenchman  to  me;  just  as  befcre, 
while  traversing  some  other  pHrts  of  the  building,  an  fiDglishman  bad 
suggested  that  he  hod  never  so  clearly  recognised  what  the  dicadewe  of  an 
age  and  nation  was  as  when  eontemplating  sueh  a  speetaela  as  thia  Open 
Bouse  being  thus  completed,  decorated,  and  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
with  such  enthusiasm,  by  France,  at  such  a  moment  I  And,  truly,  when 
one  thinks  of  the  crisis,  the  awful  crisis,  through  which  France  has  passed, 
or  may  be  said  to  be  only  passing — the  min,  d^t,  havoc,  d^eat,  and  shame 
which  have  befallen  her,  and  ere  still  weighing  so  heavily  upon  her— 
when  one  thought  of  the  fobolous  ransom  already  paid  to  her  conquerors 
and  the  sums  yet  to  be  expended  to  repair  her  losses — perhaps,  too,  when 
one  recalled  the  Emperor's  &mous  injunction  to  his  Pr«ect  that  the  HAtrt 
Dieu  must  be  finished  before  the  Opera,  and  knew  that  not  a  bad  in  the 
former  was  yet  ready— when  one  thon^t  of  all  this,  and  looked  rooad  at 
this  huge  [tem|de  of  pagan-like  voluptuousness  and  sensuality,  the  sums 
lavished  upon  it,  and  such  a  spirit  as  that  of  which  I  Eiave  attempted  to 
.convey  some  idea  imprinted  upon  it — it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  build- 
ing without  grave  doubts  about  the  future  of  a  nation  which  conld  devote 
the  energies  and  resources  yet  left  it  to  such  objecte,  and  find  oonsolation 
for  its  reverses  in  such  allurements,  and  at  such  a  moment. 

I  hare  omitted  to  notice  that  the  entire  wing  of  the  building,  which,  by 
the  original  design,  was  devoted  to  the  SulUnic-like  reception  and  accom- 
modation of  the  Imperial  family  and  suite — with  ite  inclined  plane  leading 
up  to  the  very  door  of  the  Imperial  tribune  ite  Imperial  foyer  ud  raogsa 
of  marble  colomns,  its  private  ealcn  and  dreasing^room  for  the  Empress, 
iu  waiting-room,  guanl-rooms,  stebling,  coacb-honses,  &c.,  as  though  the 
occupants  of  a  night  intended  to  take  up  their  abode  there — all  this  is  shot 
up  and  left  in  deserved  seclusion  and  incompleteness — at  least  for  the 
present.  According  to  contract  the  rest  of  the  theatre  is  to  be  delivered, 
completed,  into  the  hands  of  the  director  by  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  inauguration  will  take  place  as  soon  afterwards,  I  presume,  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  Expenments  iu  lighting  the  bouse  have  taken 
place  on  two  occanons,  in  the  presence  of  a  la^  number  of  viaiton,  to 
whom,  on  the  latter  day,  not  Icm  than  ten  thousand  ticb-ta  had  bean  icsned. 
Afier  the  doors,  which  had  been  kept  closed  to  the  last  moment,  had  been 
thrown  open  Ibr  admittance,  nearly  as  many  more  persons,  onprovidedwith 
tickets,  contrived  to  getjin,  so  that  at  one  time  it  is  calculated  the  house 
contained  nearly  twenty  thousand  epectetors,  which,  however,  produced  no 
visible  crowding  in  any  part  of  the  house.  The  effect  of  the  ligliting,  as  far 
as  foyer,  staircase,  and  corridors  were  concerned,  was  most  effective,  the 
foyer  especially  presenting  a  perfect  blaas  of  light ;  but  the  interior  of  the 
theatre  was  left  in  a  sifft  of  semi-obscurity,  the  lustre  and  lighting  ftom 
above  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  enough  on  the 
principal  tier  of  boxes.  On  Saturday  the/c^or  At  la  dtMse  received  for  the 
first  time  ite  intended  occupants,  Mesdames  Sangalli  and  Beaugrand,  with 
the  entire  corps  de  ballei,  having  taken  possession  of  it  for  a  general  repe- 
tition of  two  or  three  of  their  &Toazite  ballets. 
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THE   PRINCE  CONSORT  AND  ENGLISH  ART/ 

HTHE  fint  Tolnme  of  Mr.  ThMdore  Mutin's  "  life  of  tlw  Frinoe  Oomort " 
does  not  nfar  to  a  tims  later  than  Febnuiy  1848.  It  can,  therefora, 
tnat  onlj  of  the  earlieft  eflbrU  of  the  Frinea  to  promote  Eaglisb  art.  The 
hiatoiy  of  those  days  it,  however,  not  vithoat  ULtecest,  although  the  ad- 
■ureca  of  the  Prinoe  oonld  hardly  deny  that  hii  iofluenoe  waa  not  ftally 
reeognised  and  had  not  mvch  eflbot  nnUI  aboitt  the  time  of  the  ficit  Inter- 
natiraal  Bxhibition,  aome  three  yean  later. 

Frines  Alberta  education  vould  aeem  to  hare  been  intended  to  make  of 
him  ona  of  those  maoy-nded  men  n  dear  to  Qennan  heazta*  He  waa 
anpposad  to  hare  diaUagniahed  himnlf  at  the  UuTwiity  in  natoial 
sdeoeea,  political  economy,  |AiiloB(^hy,  pnbUe  lav,  and  tb»  lilce,  and  he 
studied  the  higher  mathematiei  and  the  doetrine  of  probabiliti(<s  nndw  no 
Icsa  a  master  than  Qnetelet  of  Bnissele.  In  spite  of  thia  scientific  traiaiog 
be  letained  a  genoiDo  lore  of  the  floe  arts.  Ha  could  play  veil  on  both 
the  pimno  aad  the  organ,  and,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  the  monlu 
of  the  Badia  in  Floieaee  expressed  their  adtniratioD  on  hearing  his  per- 
formances on  tbeir  organ  during  one  of  his  risits  to  the  church  in  1838. 
The  picture  galleries  of  Florence,  he  said,  intoxicated  him  with  delight. 
Thia  love  of  art  he  carried  with  him  to  England.  Writing  of  1840  (the 
year  of  the  royal  marriage)  Mr.  Martin  says  :— 

"  IHring  thia  early  period,  and  finr  some  years  afterwards,  the  Prince 
kept  np  aasiduoosly,  what  the  pressure  of  public  doUes,  as  the  years  went 
on,  compelled  him  in  a  great  measure  to  forego,  the  active  practice  of  the 
arta  of  desigQ  as  well  as  of  music.  Both  in  painting  and  in  muatcal  com- 
poaitton  he  bad  acquired  considerable  technical  skill ;  and  in  the  eteber's 
art  the  QnseD  and  himself  found  a  delightful  oecnpation  for  their  soanty 
leisure." 

Mr.  Hkhwu  Landseer,  we  believe,  had  the  privilege  of  teaohing  Her 
Mqeity  the  art  of  etelung.  Hers  we  may  leeall  some  strange  legal  pro> 
ceedings  that  took  place  in  the  htter  part  of  the  year  1848  (and  which 
are  now  likdy  to  be  fotgotten),  through  which  Qie  public  first  were  made 
aware  of  the  praeUcal  interest  that  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  had  in 
this  art.  A  printer  and  publisher  in  a  bumble  way,  named  Strange,  in 
eoiynnetion  with  other  men,  advertised  the  exhibition,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Boyal  Victoria  and  Albert  Chillery,"  of  a  eerias  of  over  sixty  etchings, 
which  had  occupied  the  royal  artists  from  1840  to  1847,  to  enable,  as  waa 
■aid,  "the  whole  nation  to  form  an  opiaion  of  Her  Majasty'e  and  the 
Prince  Consort's  merita  in  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  whit^,  as  it  has 
been  admitted,  it  is  so  difficult  to  excel  or  even  to  Arrive  at  a  stage  beyond 
mediocrity."  A  catalogue  was  published  of  the  collection,  which  not  only 
described  the  etchings,  but  contained  a  number  of  criticisms  in  this  style : — 
"Thia,  aa  Her  Mi^estj's  first  attempt,  may  not  only  be  described  as  a  most 
ereditable  prodnctinn,  but  aa  manifesting  talent  and  genius  of  the  highest 
eider.  It  will  be  seen  that  Hex  M^'est^s  autograph  and  the  date  are 
Miened,  dearly  indicating  that  no  assistance  was  rendered  by  man 
pcrienced  hands,  who  would  not  have  hUen  into  an  error  so  nsnal  with 
Toang  banners,  &c.,  Ac"  The  etchings  had  been  snrreptitionily  oUained, 
it  was  beUeved,  through  one  of  the  journeymen  printers,  who  took  im- 
pnasioni  from  the  plates.  An  infonnaUon  was  applied  for,  and  Strange  at 
ones  became  alarmed,  and  oAred  to  sappreis  the  eatalogos,  and  not  to 
hold  the  exhitntion.  The  case  waa  a  swii^,  and  when  it  came  before  Sir 
J.  K.  Brace  be  said  he  believed  that  a  public  exhibition  waa  never 
intended,  and  that  the  project  was  announced  and  the  catalogue  printed 
merely  with  the  view  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  paying  a  sum  to 
icevent  the  exhibition. 

The  Prince  Consort's  first  official  connection  with  the  fine  arte  in  England 
vas  as  Chairman  of  the  Boyal  Commission  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fme  Arts.   According  to  his  biographer : — 

••  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  after  the  instalment  of  his 
Wnistiy,  was  to  su^;est  that  the  Prince,  whose  wide  range  of  knowledge 
in  art  end  science  waa  by  this  time  generally  known,  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  whether  adrantage  might  not 
bt  taken  of  the  re-building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  inquiry  had  been 
esiried  on  for  aome  ^me  by  a  Committer  of  the  House  of  CMnmons ;  but 
it  had  been  found  from  its  nature,  and  the  protracted  investigations  to 
vhidi  it  led,  to  be  more  properly  the  subject  of  a  Boyal  Commission." 

While  the  subject  waa  nnder  the  consideration  of  Parliament  the  Prince 
vnte  a  leUer  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  which  he  says  :— 

"I  vuglad  to  see  that  yoor  aanotmcement  of  the  intention  to  form  a 
Bofal  Commission  waa  so  well  received  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  bare 

thought  much  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
there  had  better  be  no  artists  by  profession  on  the  Committee.  The 
benefit  of  an  artist's  opinion  would  be  as  well  or  even  better  obtained  by 
taking  it  upon  examination,  as  thin  would  enable  the  Commission  to  pm- 
enre  the  different  opinions  of  a  greater  number  of  artists.  I  am  a^id, 
nuceover,  that  the  discuBsion  upon  the  various  points  would  not  be  so  free 
uwngst  the  Itttfmm  if  distinguished  profeeaors  were  present,  as  these  would 
■ntcely  venture  to  maintain  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  latter 

•  "The  Life  of  His  Hlgbaeas  the  Prince  Consort."    By  Theodma  Uutin. 
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cUss.  I  <mly  giTe  yoa  my  erode  riews,  and  ham  no  «ieh  wbatanr  to 
press  them  against  the  experience  ot  oihers." 

This  so^^Uon  was,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of 
Oovemment  CommissionB,  whieb,  as  a  rule,  are  remariuble  toe  the  abeenoe 
of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subjects  nnder  inquiry.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  ten  years  later,  after  having  a  deeper  experienos 
of  the  working  of  some  English  inatitations,  the  Prince  wotdd  not  have 
advocated  a  diffwent  and  more  serviceable  arrangement  of  thia  Commission. 
The  constituents,  it  is  true,  presented  irtiat  Mr.  Martin  calls  "a  remark- 
able array  of  names ;  "  such  peers  as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Colbome,  with  commoners  like  Sir  Bobert 
Feel,  Sir  James  G^rabam,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Qally  Knight,  Mr.  Vivian,  Mr. 
Wysa  (not  Vyse,  as  in  Mr.  Martin's  book),  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bogers,  all  very 
dignified,  bnt  essentially  anateoriah ;  and  to  thia  it  is  owing  that  the  class 
of  woi^  adopted  by  the  CMnmisrion  for  the  deenatioo  ot  the  Hoosss  ot 
Parliament  has  tnmed  ont  a  failure.  The  reports  of  the  Commissttm, 
however,  have  merits  of  their  own,  which  are  due,  not  to  the  "  xemaAable 
array  of  names,"  bnt  to  the  leanung  and  skill  of  the  Seeretaiy,  who  was 
no  more  than  "an  artist  by  profesnon." 

Sir  Bobert  Feel,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  van  offirial 
hamees  so  long,  agreed  with  the  Prince's  suggestion.  To  do  otherwise 
wonid  be  to  condemn  most  of  the  former  commissioni  whieh  he  promoted. 
In  a  letter  written  the  following  day,  he  sa;s  : — 

"  Your  Boyal  Highoess's  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  the  fullest  consideration,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  views  of  your  B^iyal  Higbnesa  with 
regard  to  the  including  of  professional  men  in  the  Commission  are  per- 
fectly jnst.  It  was  eqiuilly  gratifying  to  me  to  bs  the  medium  of 
annonncing  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  your  Bo^  Higbnesa  bad  been 
graeiously  pleased  to  give  the  immediate  aanetion  of  your  name  and 
authority  to  this  Commission,  and  to  witness  the  cordial  satisfaction  with 
which  the  intimation  was  received  in  every  quarter  of  the  House." 

"Eight  days  later,"  adds  Mr.  Martin,  "Sir  Bobert  Peel  writes  to  the 
Prince,  with  the  list  of  persons  proposed  for  the  Oommisaion,  adding, 
'  Your  Boyal  Highness  will  perceive  that  the  selection  is  made  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  party  distinction.'  This  had,  indeed,  been  made  by 
the  Prince  a  condition  of  his  acting  upon  the  Commissiott;  and  in  his 
reply,  after  stating  that  the  seleeUon  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  admirable 
one,  be  continues: — '  I  can  only  rtgoiee  that  party  distineUona  should  hare 
been  excluded  from  this  natbmei  nndertaking.' " 

The  Prince  was  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  bis  position  aa 
Chairman  aa  an  initiation  into  public  life,  and  acknowledged  to  the 
Q,uetn  his  obligations  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  It  taught  him,  he  said,  mors 
than  anything  else  had  done.   Mr.  Martin  remarks : — 

"  No  b^ter  introduction  into  English  public  life  tliao  the  Chairmanship 
of  this  Commission  could  have  been  desired  for  the  Prince.  The  subject 
of  inquiry,  besides  being  peculiarly  congenial  to  bis  tastes,  was  one  in 
which  he  waa  thoroughly  at  home.  The  Oommisaion,  constituted  wholly 
without  refiarence  to  party,  included  men  of  the  first  distinction  in  politics, 
art,  and  Utenture ;  and  while  in  the  collision  of  soch  minds  the  I^nee 
could  not  fitil  to  acquire  that  knowled^  of  the  <^iaracter  of  the  most  in- 
fiuenUal  men  in  En^nd,  and  that  insight  into  English  ways  of  thinking 
and  transacting  business,  which  it  was  all-important  for  Mm  to  obtain,  he 
waa  able  at  the  same  time  to  let  his  own  high  qualities  be  seen  where  they 
were  most  sure  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  eatablish  a  r^utation  which, 
radiating  trom  such  a  centre,  was  eottain  to  be  heard  of  thnngfaont  aoeiotgr, 
both  widely  and  soon." 

The  Commisshn  was  appointed  in  November,  and  the  Secretary  waa  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Chariea  Eastlake.  A  letta  baa  been  preserved,  dated 
December  2,  1841,  in  ^icb  he  giaphieally  narrates  bis  first  <^btial  inter* 
view  irith  the  Prince,  and  in  whi^  the  manUnesa  of  the  writer  is  note- 
worthy. By  iomiting  that  the  competition  that  was  about  to  be  opened 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  restricted  to 
native  artists  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  country,  for  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  'at  the  time,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  which 
were  received  eati  accepted  of  the  success  of  Cornelius  (who  was  then  in 
England)  and  other  f^escoists,  it  was  proposed  to  allow  German  artists  to 
compete. 

"  After  waiting  five  minutes,"  says  Mr.  Eastlake,  "  the  Prince  entered 
alone.  ...  He  made  at  once  for  the  window  recess,  in  which  I  bad  been 
standing,  though  on  his  entering  I  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
bowed.  He  stood,  kneeling  wiu  one  knee  on  the  chair,  while  he  talked,  so 
that  we  were  at  dose  quartersand  in  a  strong  light,  which  showed  his  beauti- 
ful face  to  great  advanta^  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  in  his  exterior  so 
striking  as  bis  face.  He  u  exactly  like  the  engraving  from  Ross's  miniature, 
but  now  a  little  stouter.  ...  He  soon/i^t  me  at  ease  by  his  pleasing 
manner.  After  speaking  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
my  waiting  on  himself,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question,  which  is 
hereafter  to  engage  our  attention  more.  I  listened  to  his  plans,  and  made 
objections  where  I  thought  it  necessary.  Two  or  three  times  I  quite  forgot 
who  he  was,  he  talked  so  naturally  and  ai^ued  so  fairly.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  conversation,  and  perhaps,  as  relating 
to  the  sulyects  to  be  discussed  by  the  Commission,  not  qnite  right.  I 
tiionght,  however,  that  the  moment  was  come  n^n  I  must  make  a  stand 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  artists ;  for  if  his  Boyal  Highness  bad 
insisted  on  this  I  had  made  np  my  mind  to  rengn  my  ■scrotaryship,  I 
whoMt  said  as  nneh  by  Dbawring  that  I  vai  ineroeiblj  comiiktad  on 
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that  pmnt  In*  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  late  committee.  Prince 
Albwt  said  he  kaevr  I  wu,  for  ba  had  read  that  latter.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  be  quite  agreed  with  me.  X  then  said  I  aaw  no  objection  to 
Engliah  artiata,  who  might  be  entrntted  with  the  management  of  oontider- 
able  worka,  employing  Germana  under  them.  To  my  agreeable  surprise, 
Prince  Allwrt  would  not  even  admit  that  tbia  was  necessary,  for  he  said  he 
WHS  convinced  that  in  all  that  related  to  practical  dexterity,  which  was  the 
department  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  eome  instruction  (for  fresco) 
would  be  necessary,  the  English  were  particularly  skilful  He  observed 
that  in  all  mere  mechanism  the  EngUsh  generally  surpassed  all  trther 
nations.  He  oaTO  Bereral  instances,  Mid  among  otnere  said, 'Eren  to  the 
varnish  on  coaches  it  is  surprising  bow  much  more  perfect  the  English 
praotioe  is  than  that  one  sees  on  tbe  Continent' " 

"  In  al'nding  to  the  means  by  which  a  school  of  riung  fresco  painters 
might  be  encouraged  he  said,  'There  are  two  great  auxiliaries  in  this 
country  which  seldom  fail  to  promote  the  snecesa  of  any  scheme — fosfaion, 
and  a  high  example.  Fashion,  we  know,  is  all  in  all  in  England,  and  if 
the  Conrt — I  mean  the  Queen  and  myself — set  the  example  liereafter  by 
having  works  of  this  kind  done,  Uie  same  taste  will  extend  itself  to 
wealthy  individuals.  The  English  country  seats,  which  are  the  most 
beantifal  in  the  world,  would  acquire  additional  effect  from  the 
introdnction  of  such  a  style  of  decoration,  and  with  such  occupation 
the  school  would  never  languish,  and  wonld  at  least  have  time  to  develop 
itself  fully.' 

"  This  is  perhaps  a  word-for-word  specimen  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
accerate  and  graceful  conversation,  I  could  not  come  op  to  it;  but  on 
one  occasion,  speaking  of  the  limited  chnracter  and  means  of  frescoes,  I 
said  that  it  might  in  some  sort  be  compared  to  sculpture,  which  could  con- 
ceal nothing,  and  in  which  necessity  of  defining  involved  the  necessity  of 
beauty,  ^e  Prince  paid  me  the  grucions  compliment  of  saying,  '  Yon 
have  expcessed  in  a  few  words  what  I  would  have  said  in  many.' " 

The  immediate  otgect  of  the  Commission  was  the  discovery  of  the  best  means 
of  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  doubtful  whether  ofl  punt- 
ings  or  fresco  wonld  be  the  more  snitable,  whether  there  were  artists  ca- 
pable of  working  in  the  latter  medium,  or  artists  who  conld  repreaent  histt^ 
scenes  in  a  style  that  woold  be  worUiy  of  the  wdls.  A  competition  fi>r 
cartoons  was,  in  Uie  first  place,  resolved  npon.  and  there  were  offered  three 
pTomums  of  SOOf.  each,  three  preroioms  of  2O0/.  each,  and  Ave  premioms  of 
100/.  each.  This  wm  to  be  fiaUowed  in  1844  by  another  competition  for 
sculpture,  and  we  bdieve  it  was  intended  to  have  still  further  competitions 
among  painters  on  glass,  carrersin  wood,  and  other  decorators.  Mr.  Martin 
lays  that  the  Prince  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
missioo,and  this  was  testified  at  the  time  by  some  of  the  members.  "  There 
is  no  member  of  the  Commission,"  said  Mr.  Oally  Knight,  "  who  has 
laboured  more  regularly  or  assiduously  than  Prince  Albert;  no  member 
whose  opinions  hare  been  of  greater  service.  He  not  only  takes  an  interest 
in  the  arts,  but  he  understands  them."  It  was  decided  that  the  cartoons 
were  to  be  executed  in  chalk  OTcharcoal,  but  without  colours,  and  that  in  size 
they  were  to  be  not  lees  than  ten,  nor  more  than  fifteen  feet,  in  their  longest 
dimeubion,  with  the  figores  not  less  than  life  size.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  works  were  sent  in  under  these  condiUons.  The  majority  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Boyal  Academy  did  not  compete,  ^e  fixat-elass  pre- 
miums were  ftwaidcd  to  Ueasrs.  Watta,  Cope,  and  Armitoge ;  the  second- 
eloss  to  Ueasrs.  Townsend,  Horsley,  and  Bell ;  and  the  third*clftss  to  Messrs. 
Panis,  Belong  Frost,  Sevan,  and  Bridges.  The  eartoona  were  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Uall,  and  so  many  people  paid  for  admission  to  see  them  that 
the  commismonezB  were  enabled  to  present  ten  more  prizes  of  100^  each  to 
olhet  competitors.  None  of  these  designs  were  used  in  the  adornment  of 
tlie  Houses  of  ParliamenL  On  the  nl^ea  of  this  exhibition  Ur.  Martin 
writes : — 

"  The  first  public  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Royal  CommiseioD  on  the 
Fine  Arts  was  un  Exhibition  in  the  summer  of  this  year  in  Westminster 
Hall,  of  cartoons,  for  which  prizes  had  been  offered,  on  subjects  illustrative 
of  English  History  and  Poetry,  The  Exhibition  opened  on  July  1,  and 
the  Prince  watchw  its  efiWt  upon  the  great  crowds  who  thronged  the  Hall 
while  it  lasted  with  the  closest  interest.  Wliat  he  then  obsnnd  filled  him 
with  hope  for  the  development  of  a  taste  for  art  among  the  people,  which 
might  become  an  important  agent  in  elevating  their  character  and  habits, 
while  it  gave  a  higher  aim  to  such  of  our  manufHctures  as  were  connected 
with  the  arts  of  design.  The  intorost  shovn  in  this  Exhibition  by  the 
labouring  classes  was  indeed  remarkable ;  and,  as  noted  by  Sir  Charles 
Eostlake  at  the  time,  it  afforded  'the  strongest  proof  of  the  loTO  of  the 
lower  orders  for  pictures  when  they  exhibit  an  event : ' — 

'  X  abridged,'  he  adds,  writing  on  July  22,  '  the  Catalogue  to  a  penny 
size  for  the  million,  but  many  of  the  most  wretchedly  dressed  people  prefer 
the  sixpenny  one  with  the  quotations,  and  it  is  a  vary  gratifying  iight  to 
witness  the  attention  and  earnestness  with  which  tiiey  fbllow  the  subjects 
with  the  books  in  their  hande.  .  .  .  All  the  workmen  of  the  Houses  of 
Barliauent  go  in,  but  ebiefiy  in  the  evening,  because,  being  as  white  as 
millers  (the  masons)  they  have  themselves  the  discretion  to  time  their 
visit  You  will  see  by  the  catalogue  that  the  references  and  quotations 
are  often  good  of  their  kind,  being  indeed  from  the  highest'  sources.  I 
stated  to  the  Commission  yesterday,  that  these  catalogues  ia  the  bands  of 
so  many  thousands  would  be  the  first  introduction  of  many  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  OUT  best  poets  and  writers,  and  the  importance  of  the 
EzhibiUon  as  a  means  <tf  hnmaniaing  the  people  was  daily  felL* 

So  little  had  been  done  in  the  decoration  of  public  buildiugs  in  this 
eonntry  that  even  if  the  Commission  had  been  of  a  more  procUcal  cast  a 
groat  diTeigtnoe  might  have  been  expected  among  the  members.  There 


was  no  doubt  that  some  woold  have  had  Cornelius  employed  as  director  of 
the  frescoes;  others  were  for  having  oil  paintings  only,  while  a  third  party 
advooated  a  mixture  of  both  systems,  with  Cornelius  and  other  foreigners 
for  the  frescoes,  and  native  artists  for  the  oil  paintings.  It  wonld  appear 
that  the  systems  of  decoration  adt^ted  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  wm 
not  a  little  owing  to  the  Prince 

"Himself  a  greet  admirer  of  fresco  painting,  the  Prince  threw  himself 
with  great  zeal  into  the  question  of  its  applicability  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  researchea  into  the  best  methods  of 
applying  it,  which  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Comnuasion. 
The  opinions  of  its  members  were  not  a  little  divided  as  to  the  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with.  Some  conudered  that  mere  decoration  by  arabesques  and 
otherwise  was  alone  necessary ;  others  condemned  any  attempt  at  a  moral 
aim.  The  Prince  took  an  opposite  view,  holding  that  the  purposes  of  deco* 
ration  might  be  combined  with  a  ]patriotie  and  moral  aim,  and  that, 
although  many  wonld  give  but  a  passing  glance  to  tho  works,  the  painter 
was  not  therefore  to  foiget  that  others  mi^ht  view  them  with  more 
thoughtful  eyes.  This  was  the  view  which  ultimately  prevailed,  and  there 
can  be  no  donbi  it  was  the  sound  one.  For  the  inciduitB  embodied  in  the 
frescoes,  which  now  decorate  the  mils  of  both  Houses  of  Parliamenti 
although  the  frescoes  themselves  have  fiuled  iox  the  most  part  most 
pitiably  in  the  durability  that  was  hoped  for,  excite  the  liveliest  euriositj 
in  the  crowds  which  may  be  constantly  seen  around  them." 

In  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Eaetlake,  the  Prince  Consort  spoke  of  in- 
tending to  set  an  example  of  introducing  firesco  painting  in  private  buildings. 
Before  the  experiments  in  fresco  were  attempted  in  the  Houses  of  Poriia- 
ment  he  engaged  eight  of  the  Academicians  and  some  other  artists  to 
decorate  a  pavilicoi  in  the  palace  grounds : — 

"  To  stimulate  tho  interest  in  fresco  painting  the  Prinoe  determined  to 
have  it  applied  in  the  decoration  of  a  summer  house  or  pavilion  in  the 
garden  of  Buckingham  Palace.  E.  Landseer,  Maclise,  Uwins,  Eastloke, 
I>slii>,  Sir  William  Boss,  Dyce,  and  Stanfield  received  oommiseions,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  producing  a  series  of  eight  lunettes  in  illnstntion 
of  Milton's  "Comus."  The  Queen  and  Prince  watched  their  progress 
almost  from  day  to  day ;  and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Uwins  (August  Id,  1S43)  is  valuable,  ae  showing  the  impression  prodoced 
by  their  visits  upon  one  of  not  the  least  gifted  at  the  artists,  in  whose 
labours  the^  testified  so  warm  an  interest: — 

'  The  opportunity  so  lately  afforded  me  (tf  beeoming  acqnuated  with 
the  habits,  tastes,  and  in  some  degree  with  the  intellectnal  acquirements  of 
tbe  Prince  and  the  Queen  has  greatly  increased  my  respect  for  them. 

History,  literature,  science  and  art  seemed  to  have  lent  their  stores  to 
form  the  mind  of  tbe  Prince.  He  is  really  an  accomplished  man,  and 
withal  possesses  so  much  good  sense  and  consideration,  that,  taken  apart 
from  his  playfulness  and  good  humonr,  he  might  pass  for  an  aged  and 
experienced  person,  instead  ot  a  youth  of  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

Tbe  Queen,  too,  is  full  of  intelligence,  her  observations  very  acote,  and 
her  judgment  apparently  motored  beyond  her  age. 

It  has  happened  to  me  in  life  to  see  something  of  many  royal  per> 
Bonages,  and  X  must  say  vrith  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  X 
bare  never  met  with  any,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
who  have  impressed  me  so  favourably  as  our  reigning  sovereign,  and  her 
young  and  interesting  husband. 

Coming  to  us  twice  a  dsy  nnanoonnced  and  without  attendants,  entirely 
Btript  of  all  state  and  ceremony,  courting  eooversa^n,  and  desiring  rathw 
reoaon  than  obedience,  they  have  gained  our  admiration  and  love. 

In  many  things  they  are  an  example  to  the  a«e.  They  hare  IneaUkstcd, 
heard  morning  prayers  with  the  household  in  the  private  Chapd,  and  are 
out  some  distance  from  the  Palace  talking  to  us  in  the  summer  house, 
before  half  past  nine  o'clock — sometimes  earlier.  After  tbe  public  dntiea 
of  the  day,  and  before  their  dinner,  they  come  out  agaia,evidenUy  delighted 
to  get  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  world  to  eqjoy  eadt  other''s  society  in 
the  Bolitnde  of  the  garden. 

Our  peaceful  pursuits  are  in  accordance  with  the  scene ;  and  the  i^pra- 
tnoity  of  watching  our  proceedings  seems  to  give  a  seat  feo  the  ^oyment 
of  these  moments  snatched  from  state,  parade,  and  enemony*  Here,  too, 
tho  royal  children  arn  brought  out  by  their  nurses,  and  tbe  whole  arrange- 
ment seems  like  real  domestic  pleasure.' 

These  hurried  moments  given  to  the  study  of  art  were  seised  by  the 
Prince  with  a  zest  which  only  those  can  feel  whose  boors  are  filled  with  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  crowded  and  anxious  life." 

There  is  little  more  in  Mr,  Martin's  first  volume  of  the  biography  which 
can  have  a  special  interest  for  us,  In  1845  the  estnte  of  Osborne  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  purchased,  and  the  well-known  residence  was  planned 
by  the  Prince.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  this  means  he  was  the  author 
of  the  design,  which,  in  character,  is  so  eommon-jdaco,  and  unlike  the 
buildings  in  which  he  spent  his  earlier  years.  "  His  wishes,"  the  Qaeen 
whites,  "  wwe  most  admirably  carried  ont  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cnbitt, 
than  whom  a  better,  kinder  man  did  not  exist"  Tbe  Office  of  Works,  it 
would  appear,  had  an  ill  reputation  in  1845,  as  in  1674,  and  even  in  the 
highest  quarters ;  for  Her  Majesty,  in  annooueing  the  parduse  of  Osborne 
to  her  uncle,  writes  with  glee — "  It  sounds  so  pleasant  to  have  a  place  of 
one's  own,  quiet  and  retired,  and  free  from  alt  Woods  and  Poretia  and  other 
charming  departments,  which  reaUy  are  thepfoffue     on^a  life." 

In  1846  the  Prince  reached  Liverpool  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  sailors' home.  The  grent  works  of  engineering 
on  the  Mersey,  he  said,  far  exceeded  hisezpcctation.  Poor  Elmes  was  then 
alive  (he  diid  the  next  year),  and  had  the  privilege  of  escorting  the  Prince 
through  the  works  of  tbe  St.  Cie<»ge's  Hall.  Of  this  visit  Hr.  Martin 
writes:-— 
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"  A  earefol  flnrrey  wa«  made  of  the  St.  Qeorg^s  Hall,  with  vhich  coo* 
rid«rabU  pngrets  has  been  m&de.  Mr.  Elmes,  the  architact,  found  to  hi^ 
driisht  that  every  aTchitectural  feature  of  novelty  or  importance  which  h° 
womd  have  wished  to  be  noticed  was  appreciated  and  commented  on  by 
the  Prince.  At  the  docks  and  warehonflee  it  had  been  bbe  name.  The 
Dock  Engineer,  ifj.  Jesse  Hartley,  a  man  of  the  firrt  emiqence  in  his  pr  o- 
foflsion.  wfts  at  once  sorprised  and  gratified  by  the  teohaical  knowledge  of 
hjdntUic  engineering  shown  by  the  FrioM." 

**  So  close  and  practical  was  the  Prince's  interest  in  the  details  of  the  work 
that  he  requested  that  a  sample  of  the  gr.inite-rubble  masonry  nsed  in  the 
docks,  by  the  excellence  of  which  he  had  been  struck,  might  be  sent  no  to 
him  at  Windsor  Castle.   These  details  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Kawlinson,  C.B.,  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Mr.  Elmes  and  Mr. 
Hartley,  from  whom  he  received  them  at  the  time.    '  St.  Qeor^'s  Hall,' 
Mr.  Bawlinton  writes,  *  is  a  noble  monoraent  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
jooDgaiid  gifted  atehiteet.   The  laTerpool  docks  aro  among  tha  finest 
Bpedmeiw     hydiaoUc  engineering  in  the  world.   The  Prince  was  at  home 
irith  such  men  amidst  such  works.   To  an  architect  he  could  talk  as  an 
azdiiteec;  to  an  engineer,  as  an  enginew ;  to  a  painter,  as  a  painter  ;  to 
a  acnIpCor.  as  a  scnlptor;  to  a  chemist,  as  a  chemist ;  and  so  tbrongh  all 
the  biuKhes  of  ^^loaeriog,  Ardiitectore,  Art,  and  Sdence.' " 

One  can  hardly  inteipxet  these  latter  v<ndi  literally,  or  beliere  that  the 
Prince  was  a  reritahle  Admirable  Crichton.  who  had  taken  all  knowledge  ae 

his  prorince.  But  they  indicate  what  was  one  of  tRe  characteristics  of  hie 
nind.  His  desire  was  to  be  acquainted  with  those  who  were  masters  of  soeh 
enlgects — with  genuine  artists,  and  men  of  science — rather  than  with  the 
tribee  of  dilettanti  and  mere  talkers.  This  inclination  seemed  to  become 
Btrrrngftf  as  he  grew  older,  and  bat  for  his  untimely  death  it  might  hare  led 
to  moal  beneficial  resolts  for  the  artists  and  sawing  of  England. 


BATTER8EA  BRIDGE. 

rnSAT  ancient  timber  obstruction,  by  custom  and  courtesy  called  a  bridge, 
X        the  which  for  more  than  100  years  has  spanned  the  River 

Thames  at  Battersea,  ie  about  to  undergo  some  alterations  whidi  will  cer- 
tainly win  for  iU  present  proprietore  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  navigating  the  above-bridge  portion  of  the  "  silent  highway."  These 
alterations  will  consist  in  widening  the  waterway  at  two  points  in  the 
bridg^  for  which  psnMse  four  of  the  spans  will  be  converted  into  two. 
The  history  of  the  bridge  sUMchea  away  considerably  into  the  pact,  and, 
taken  in  eonnectionirith  thefrny  which  it  was  built  to  supersede,  and 
which  belonged  to  the  original  propri«ton  of  the  bridge,  it  is  dirertly 
traceable  to  the  commencement  of  the  eeventeeuth  century.  Before  noticing 
the  improveownU  about  to  be  carried  oat,  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
old  bridge  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest.  As  a  rule,  river  bridges  have 
generally  been  preceded  by  ferries,  and  to  this  rule  Battersea  Bridge  forms 
DO  excei^on.  A  ferry  which  preceded  it  was  in  full  operation  when  Junes 
h  came  to  ^e  throne,  and  presumably  belonged  to  the  Crown,  inasmuch 
aa  by  Letters  Patent,  and  for  the  sum  of  iOi,  the  King  gave  "  his 

dear  relation  Tfaomaa,  Earl  lincoln,  and  John  Eldred  and  Robert 
Henley,  Esquires,  all  that  ferry  across  the  River  Thames  called  Chelchehilh 
Fcrryoi  ~  '     -      "  "        '*      ■  •  ._ -.1. 

and  the 
triooa 

SdL^In  Yeislhe  Earl  mU  the  ferry  to  William  Blake,  who  alio  had  a 
local  intereet  in  ChelsM,  inasmuch  as  he  owned  Chelsea  Fttrfc,  which  had 
cmee  bdi^ed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hare,  and  was  at  one  time  known  ss  the  Sand 
BiUs.  ms  Park  was  sold  by  Blake  to  the  Eari  of  Middlesex  in  1620. 

When  the  ferry  changed  bands  is  not  quite  certain,  but  in  1695  it  be- 
loitted  to  one  Bartholomew  Nutt,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  more  is 
known  than  that  he  was  the  proprietor  at  that  date.   The  ferry  appears  to 
have  been  rdted  in  the  parish  books  in  1710  at  8/.  per  annum.   It  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Walter  St  John,  who  owned  the 
Manor  of  Battersea  and  other  estates  in  Surrey.   Be  died  in  1708,  and  the 
ferry,  with  the  rest  of  the  property,  went  to  his  son  Henry,  who  died  in 
1742  and  leffc  it  to  his  son,  Henry,  the  famous  Visconnt  Bolingbroke,  who 
died  childless  in  17S1,  beoaeatbing  his  estates  to  his  nephew  Frederick. 
In  1762,  the  nephew  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  be  sold 
the  manorial  property  to  the  trustees  of  John,  Earl  of  Spencer.   In  1766 
Earl  Spencer  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  empowered  him  to 
build  thepresent  bridge  at  his  own  expense  at  the  ferry,  and  to 
secure  land  for  the  approaches.   The  tolls  named  in  the  Act  are  one  half- 
penny for  foot  passengers,  as  at  the  present  time,  and  4d.  for  a  oart  with 
one  horse,  or  double  the  toll  now  charged.   The  framers  of  the  Act  appear 
to  hare  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  bridge  being  only  a  fr^ile 
■tzneture,  as  special  powers  are  granted  to  the  Earl  to  sne  watermen  iqjnr- 
ing  it  by  boat  or  vessel.   Provision  is  also  made  on  behalf  of  the  pnblic 
hya  daose  which  enacts  that  in  the  event  of  a  tempest  or  unforeseen 
accident  rendering  the  bridge  *'  dangerous  or  impracticable,"  the  Earl 
shall  provide  a  convenient  ferry,  charging  the  same  tolls  as  on  the  bridge. 
The  bridge,  however,  was  not  constrocted  until  sovotsI  years  after  the  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  obtained,  and  between  the  years  1766  and  1771  it 
is  on  record  that  the  feny  produced  an  average  r«ital  of  42f.  per  annnm. 
In  the  letter  year  Earl  Spencer  associated  with  himself  17  gentlemen, 
each  of  whom  was  to  pay  lOW.  as  a  consideration  for  the  15th  share  in 
the  ferry,  and  all  the  advantftgeB  conferred  on  the  Earl  by  the  Act  of  1766. 
They  were  also  made  responsible  for  a  further  payment  of  9001.  each 
towards  the  construction  of  a  bridge.   A  contract  was  entered  into  with 
Umsis.  Phillips  &  Holland  to  build  the  bridge  for  10,600f.   The  works 
■w&t  at  once  commenced,  and  by  the  end  of  1771  it  was  opened  fw  fotA 
pusemrers,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  available  for  carriage  traflk. 
J^y  had  to  be  laid  out  in  the  formation  of  approach  roads,  so  that  at 
tin  »d  of  177*  the  total  amount  expended  was  16,M2i. 


For  many  years  the  proprietors  only  realised  a  small  ntnm  upon  their 
capital,  repairs  and  improvements  absorbing  nearly  all  their  reeeipts.  In 
the  severe  winter  of  1796  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  bridge  by 
reason  of  the  aocamnlated  ice  becoming;  attached  to  the  piles,  and  drawing 
them  on  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  no  dividends  were  distribnted.  In  1799  one  side  the  bridge  was 
lighted  with  oil  lamps,  and  it  was  the  only  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Thames  which  at  that  time  possessed  such  accommodation.  In  1821  the 
dangerous  wooden  railing  was  replaced  by  the  present  iron  handrail,  and 
in  1821  the  bridge  was  lighted  with  gas,  the  pipes  being  brought  over  from 
Chelsea,  although  Battersea  remained  nnlighted  by  gas  for  several  years 
afterwards.  Further  structural  improvements  were  made  frtHU  time  to 
time,  one  of  which  consisted  of  laying  the  bridge  with  a  flooring  of  cast- 
iron  plates  on  which  the  metalling  id  the  roadway  rests.  At  vaxtons 
times,  too,  the  prc^etors  have  utMsded  considerable  sums  of  monety  in 
m^ing  a  road  on  Wandsworth  Common,  and,  in  eoiganeUon  with 
Battersea  parish,  in  improving  ways  of  approach  to  the  bridge.  The 
proprietors,  moreover,  have  often  expressed  their  willingness  to  contribute 
towards  some  alteration  of  the  water-way  of  the  bridge  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  such  as  is  now  abont  to  be  done.  In  this,  however,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  the^  should  expect  to  be  joined  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames,  or  others  interested  in  the  improvement.  This  expectation  not 
being  realised  they  declined  to  bear  the  whole  cost.  Until  Uie  ytKC  1878 
the  bridge  remained  in  the  hands  oS  the  descendants  or  friends  of  the 
original  proprietore.  In  that  year,  however,  the  bridge  came  into  the 
poBsesnon  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company,  under  their  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration, and  it  is  by  this  company  that  the  present  improvements  are 
being  carried  out,  the  same  being  made  obligatory  by  that  Act. 

The  bridge  consists  of  19  spans  or  openings,  of  widths  varying  from 
31  ft.  in  the  centre  to  16  ft,  at  the  ends,  the  piers  being  formed  of  groups 
of  timber  _{dlea.  There  is  a  clear  headway  of  15  ft.  under  the  centre 
span  at  Trinity  high  water.  The  extreme  length  of  the  bri^e  is  736  ft>, 
and  its  Tridth  24  ft.,  including  the  two  {rathways.  The  bri^  does  not 
cross  the  river  in  a  direct  line^  but  is  bnilt  upon  a  slight  curve  in 
plan — the  convexity  being  on  the  upper  or  western  side.  The  roadway 
has  a  rise  of  1  in  34  from  abutment  to  centre  on  the  Chelsea  side,  and 
1  in  33  between  the  same  |>oint8  on  the  Battersea  side.  The  alterations 
now  in  coorse  of  being  earned  out  Arom  the  plans  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Ordish, 
.  the  engineer  to  the  Albert  Bridge  Company,  comprise  the  widening  of  the 
water-way  of  the  bridge  at  the  centre,  and  at  a  point  near  the  northern 
or  Chelsea  end.  The  central  opening  will  be  76  ft>  vide  and  wilt  have 
the  same  headway  as  at  present  To  eflfect  this  im|noTement  one  pier 
will  be  removed  and  two  spans  thus  thrown  into  one.  The  jansent 
roadway  of  the  bridge  will  not  be  disturbed,  as  the  timber  longitudinal 
road  bearers  will  be  borne  upon  a  series  of  wrought-iron  cross-girders, 
and  carried  at  either  ends  by  a  timber  and  iron  trussed  framing  90  ft.  long 
and  12  feet  deep.  These  trusses  will  be  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the 
bridge  outside  the  present  handrail,  and  eaeh  their  ends  will  be 
supported  on  a  pier,  composed  of  three  piles  formed  of  14-in.  timber, 
braced  in  and  having  a  wrought-iron  cap,  whereon  the  ends  of  the  trusses 
will  rest  Each  pair  of  piers  thus  formed  will  be  connected  1^  timbers 
14  in.  by  7  in.,  which  will  constitute  the  diagonal  vertical  bracing.  The 
{nies  will  be  surrounded  at  their  footings  by  concrete,  to  insure  the  stalnlitj 
of  the  piers,  which  will  be  carried  up  to  the  level  of  low  water.  There  are 
seven  wrought-iron  cross  girders  to  each  opening,  1ft.  11  in.  deep  at 
centre,  and  placed  11  fL  3  in.  apart.  The  side  opening  will  be  made  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  at  the  centre,  but  it  will  only  have  a  span  of  70  ft. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Bjirk  &  Co.,  ot  Woolwich,  1^  February  next.  The  bridge  will  then  cot 
only  iffesent  increased  fodlities  for  river  traffic,  but  will  be  a  stronger 
structure  than  it  now  is,  by  reason  of  the  works  we  have  described  as  well 
sson  account  others  ofaminor  character  which  axe  in  coarse  ctf  bring 
carried  out. 

THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION- 

I^HE  Hon.  A,  T.  Qosbem,  the  I}ireetDr>Oeneral  of  the  Exposition,  has  just 
.  transmitted  to  the  President  a  repnt  upon  die  progress  of  the  wort,  in 
which  he  describes  it  in  detail  The  Omnmissioners  at  Furmount  Faik, 
Philadel])hia,  have  set  apart  for  the  ttses  of  the  Exposition  450  acres  of 
land,  eligibly  situated  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  Exhibition 
buildings  have  been  located,  much  of  the  grading  completed,  and  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  groimds  adopted.  Railway  communications 
directiy  to  the  grounds,  from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  hare  been  established, 
affording  facilities  fbr  the  conveyance  of  visibors  add  goods.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  cliange  the  ^lans  for  the  main  Exlubition  building,  in 
order  that  the  cost  of  construction  mif  ht  be  brought  within  the  means  at 
the  oommand  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  and  the  buildings  now  being 
erected,  while  answering  the  denuuids  of  tiie  Exhibition  in  all  important 
particulars,  will  cost  much  less  than  the  original  estimate.  Construction 
began  in  July  last,  and  the  progress  made  ensures  timely  completion  on  a 
scale  and  in  a  manner  answering  the  requirements  of  tiie  l^Jubition.  The 
grading  and  foundations  for  the  main  building  an  completed,  and  the 
placing  of  the  snperstmctnre,  which  is  now  being  prepared,  will  beg^n  early 
in  the  spring  of  187d.  The  Art  Gallery  and  Memonal  Hall,  for  which  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  ei^  of  Philadelphia  have  made  liberal  and 
sufficient  appropriations,  are  in  process  of  construction,  the  work  being  for 
advanced.  This  and  the  main  buildioe  will  be  in  readiness  several  months 
before  the  opening  in  April,  1876.  The  plana  tot  auxiliary  buildings — the 
machinery  hall,  agricultural  hall,  and  hortioultnral  hall — have  been 
adopted,  and  contracts  for  their  erection  will  this  month  be  made.  The 
building  contemplated  cover  a  space  exceeding  40  acres,  with  farilities  for 
increasing  their  capacity  as  demand  may  require.  Applications  for  space  in 
the  American  department  have  been  numerously  made  ;  great  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  matter  throogfaont  the  country,  and  it  U  evi^t  that  the 
indnstries  (tf  the  United  States  will  be  folly  represented,  and  in  a  manner 
refledangoredit  upon  them.  SeretalStnteOoTemiMotssTem^iogacnnge- 
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menta  for  complete  exhibitions  of  the  resonrces  of  their  reepeetive  States  ; 
ftnd  a  Board  has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  repnseDting  the  varioiu 
departments  of  the  General  Qovernment,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
(MMieetiTe  exhibition  illostrating  the  fonctions  of  the  Federal  OoremmenL 
This  is  expected  to  be  an  interestiDg  and  iDstmctiTe  feature. 

Down  to  Uie  close  of  Norember  the  Tarions  foreign  nations  wbich  had 
ingniflad  their  intention  of  paiUeipatia^  id  the  Exhibition  vere  Belginm, 
%KnI,  Chili,  the  Ar^tioe  Oonfeaetstun,  Eeaador,  Oennany,  Qnttemala, 
San  Salvador,  Hayti,  Japan,  Liberia,  Uexico,  Pern,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  inance,  Venemela,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Algeria, 
the  United  States  of  Cktlombia,  Nicara^a,  and  Hondnms.  Too  of  these 
Ooremmenta  hsTo  appointed  commissioners  to  care  for  their  interest,  and 
sereral  have  made  liberal  appropriations  to  corer  the  expense  of  their 
representation.  The  Director-Geseial  says  be  is  also  nnafficially  advised 
of  extensive  prepuatitms  being  made  in  Anstria,  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
and  the  BominioB  of  Canada  for  a  laige  displw  of  their  indnstriea.  The 
display  of  the  naooroas  of  the  nitue  American  ContioeBt  will  be  veiy 
eomprelMn^Te  Mid  inBtmctire.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  Exhibition 
in  Airapesn  and  Oriental  countries,  he  continues,  gives  abuodaut  asaaranee 
that  the  representation  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  will  be  nousnally 
lar^.  The  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  aocommodation  of  foreign 
articles  are  being  made  on  a  scale  that  wilt  answer  all  demands  which  can 
be  reasonably  anticipated.  He  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the 
CentaoDial  Commission  are  confident  that  the  gnat  national  undertaking 
oommittod  to  thoii  care  "  will  be  eiowoed  in  1876  with  a  anoeeBS  that  will 
be  creditable  to  the  Goveniment.  The  Commiadon  hare  realised  ftom  the 
beginning  that  the  honour  (tf  the  nation  ia  involved  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  aim,  therefore,  has  bem  to  render  it  eminently  the  great  illuBtrative 
feature  of  tbe  celebration,  repreaesting  fully  the  potitjcal  and  indoateial 
growth  of  the  oonntiy  during  the  century." 

The  apportionment  of  the  apace  in  the  main  Exhibition  building  among 
the  vanouB  nations  to  be  represented  has  now  been  made,  the  plan  adopted 
being  that  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867-  The  main  building  has  485,090 
aquaifl  feet  of  available  space,  and  this  is  divided  as  follows : — Siam,  8,946 
■qoare  feet;  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  each  7,776  ;  Russia,  10,044; 
SwedoD  and  Norway,  10,044 ;  Austria,  22,328 ;  Uie  German  Empre, 
37.364  ;  Denioark  and  the  Netherlands  7,776  ;  Switwrland,  6,166  ;  Italy, 
11,664  ;  Spain  and  her  colonies,  15,652  ;  Fiance,  Algeria,  and  other  colo- 
Bies,  27,264  ;  Ghceat  Britain,  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  other  British 
eolonieo,  46,748  ;  the  United  States,  123,160  ;  Mexico,  11,664  ;  Honduras, 
8,688 ;  GnatemaU  and  VeaeEuala,  each  5,608  ;  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
each  4,586  ;  Eenador,  Hayti,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  each  3.888  ;  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  7,776;  Pern,  11,664;  ChiU,  9,744;  Bnudl, 
17.528 ;  the  Argentine  Republic,  15,652 ;  Liberia,  2,268  ;  Japan  aud  China, 
«adi  7,290  sqoare  feet  Thirty-foor  nations  and  their  colonies  are  thus 
prorided  fw,  and  there  ia  a  apace  at  21,408  aqoare  feet  reserved  for  con- 
tingendes.  Althongh  it  is  yet  nearly  1 7  months  to  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  there  are  already  applications  from  American  exhibitors  for 
180,000  square  feet,  although  the  space  allotted  to  their  countrr  is  but 
128,160  square  feet.  The  applications  for  space  in  the  portion  allotted  to 
other  nationB  go  diiecdy  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  those  nations, 
■0  that  the  (rfBcials  have  no  direct  knowlsage  of  the  amount  asked 
flw.  The  Garmait  Empire  has  alrea^  bad  for  its  space  700  applications 
made,  as  is  laomt  from  anthentJe  private  sonreea.  Fairmonnt  Ptok,  where 
the  constmeUon  of  the  Exhibitim  bnildings  ia  going  on,  nnder  Uie  diree- 
taon  of  Biehud  J.  Dobbins,  the  general  eontcaetor  far  the  mA,  has  tat 
ttrrml  months  been  a  busy  Uve  of  indnsttj. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  STONE. 

T7BBY  tew  experiments  having  claims  to  be  considered  aa  ptMase  or  deli- 
T  eats  have  oeen  made  in  mis  country  on  the  strengths  of  building 
stones,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  interest  of  the  subject 
botii  to  theoretical  and  practical  men.  It  ia  true  that  with  cnrdinary  anper- 
vision  stones  are  seldom  or  never  planed  in  positions  where  their  loads  are 
likely  to  lead  to  fjcacture,  but  still  it  would  be  often  satiafactoiy  to  be  able 
to  estimate  what  margin  there  is  of  safety,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  a  i^o  in  many  varieties  between  the  eodorance  of  a  stone  under  an 
immediate  erashiag  force  and  its  endonmoa  of  the  Tear  and  tear  of  time 
in  a  building.  The  scarcity  of  experiments  hitherto  makes  those  the  more 
remarkable  which  have  been  undertaken  by  Huor  General  Gilmore,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  details  of  which  naTe  been  embodied  in  a 
Govwnment  report  Utely  piresented.  In  this  case  a  great  variety  of  stones 
were  tested  to  discover  their  resistance  to  entshing  force,  and  tmaj  oaie 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  trustworthy  i«snlt<. 

The  minority  of  the  stones  used  in  the  experiments  were  delivered  from 
the  qusnrieo  in  cubes  measuring  two  inches  on  each  face,  and  generally 
apasUng  they  vare  tne  in  fonn. 

To  distribate  the  pressure  taxm  evenly  over  the  whole  rarfhee  of  the 
■tone,  each  onbe  was  placed  between  two  cushions  of  soft  ^ne  vood, 
measQting  2  inches  by  2  inchea  by  §  inch.  This  arrangement  also  caused 
the  pressure  to  act  more  gradually.  The  wooden  coshions,  becoming  much 
indurated  b;r  effects  of  the  pressure,  to  some  extent  took  the  place  of 
mortar,  which  would  be  used  in  actual  building.  For  iron  and  wood, 
BodgkinsoQ  recommends  that  trial  specimens  should  be  at  least  1  i  times  as 
high  as  the  width  of  bed ;  but  as  stone,  except  when  used  in  colamns,  is 
always  made  of  leas  he^t  than  bed,  the  eobic^  farm  of  spedmens 
Bda|iied  ibr  the  experiments  was  supposed  to  alEnd  snffident  secority 
against  angular  breuage.  The  apparatus  used  fisr  testing  was  a  hydro- 
static |»ress,  known  as  the  Hoe  ^ress. 

Considering  the  infinitely  varied  composition  and  character  of  all  kinds 
of  rock,  says  General  Gilmore,  it  may  be  said  that  no  material  is  less  cal- 
culated to  permit  the  establishment  of  special  laws  by  a  general  form  of 
breakage.  It  may  be  sof^y  assumed,  however,  that  more  numerous  and 
extended  experiments,  cuttully  and  patiently  conducted,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  devdopment  of  eertun  genenl  laws  relating  to  the  bdUTionv 


of  stones  nnder  pressnre,  a  knowledgo  of  whidi  vill  be  most  useful  to  the 

engineer  and  builder. 

Homogeneous  stones  seem,  in  most  eases,  to  break  in  llie  fidlowing 
manner  (see  diagram)  : — 


The  forma  of  fragments  a  and  b  are  approximately  either  conical 
or  pyramidal,  according  as  the  stone  is  friable  and  of  obviously  granular 
rtracture,  like  sandstone  and  a  few  kinds  of  marble  and  granite,  or 
compact,  such  as  the  true  limestones  and  most  marbles  and  gnnitaa. 
The  more  or  lees  disk-shaped  pieces,  o  and  p,  are  detached  from  the 
sides  of  tiie  rube  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  flying  off^  in  a  more  cn  leas 
intact  condition.  In  B  and  r,  the  stone  is  generally  found  emsbed,  and 
ground  to  powder  by  the  attrition  of  the  hrger  fragments.  Of  course 
this  general  result,  or  law,  is  modified  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
"  grain  "  in  the  stone,  and  those  other  causes  of  irr^arity  whidi  laaT* 
no  two  cubes  of  the  same  strength  and  conditiim,  although  tbey  may  have 
been  cut  directly  apart  from  each  other. 

This  form  of  breakage  occurs  also  in  non-homogeneoos  stones  broken 
"on  bed ; "  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  the  modification  mnet  be 
taken  into  account  which  "  grain  "  produces  as  against  homogenei^,  ren- 
dering the  ol>)ect  liable  to  split  in  rectangular  fragments.  This  frequently 
lengtluns  the  cone  or  pyramid  in  stones  "  on  bed,"  and  causes  those  set 
"onedge''tosctusUy  split  in  rectangular  didcs;  the  rtyle  of  splitting 
bein^,  of  course,  irregularly  modified  for  diflbrent  apedmens.  Sand-erai^, 
&c.,  in  stonee,  have  also  their  influence  in  directing  the  pressure,  and  even 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  "  bed  "  in  some  stones,  after  bring  cut, 
may  be  a  source  of  emRS, 

The  two  strangest  cases  of  abnormal  breakage  occurred  in  the  United 
States  Qnarry  limestone,  the  first  of  which,  "  on  bed,"  threw  off  a  couide 
of  thin  fraf^ents,  -  and  then  exploded,  the  balance  of  the  stone  bemg 
scattered  about  in  minute  particles.  The  second,  *'  on  edge,"  broke  into 
wedge-shaped  disks  of  moderate  size. 

The  Du  Lnth,  dtak  granite,  split  "  on  bed"  into  two  disks  neariy  equal 
in  siee,  which  were  forced  a  }  inch  apart,  though  pressed  at  right  angles  to 
Uteir  Une  of  motion  by  a  force  of  68,000  lbs.  The  second  specimen  "  on 
edg^'  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  A  very  curious  result  of  this 
experiment  was  the  feet  that  the  pine  cushion  blocks,  which  usually  stand 
apreasore  of 80.000  or  90,000  lbs.,  and  become  indented  but  compontirely 
not  torn  or  iqjured,  were  in  this  case  spread  over  the  jMeoes  a  and  b  as 
though  the  wood  had  been  crushed  to  fibre  in  liquid  resin  and  paitted  over 
with  a  brush,  part  of  it  coming  down  in  roogh  flsotoon  betwean  ttasseparated 
parts  of  the  stone. 

But  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  phenomena  attendii^  the  breakage 
of  stones  hr  direct  compression,  the  obvious  diStoence  between  the  frag- 
ments produced  by  that  operation  and  those  fnjpnents  obtained  by  ue 
stonecutter's  hammer  is  suggestive  of  laws,  modified  but  always  enstiag, 
and  capable  of  being,  at  least,  xonghly  classifled. 


St.  Stephen's  Chnrch,  Twickenham. 

Sib,— With  reference  to  the  competition  for  this  church,  and  Itfr,  Edis's 
letter  in  year  paper  of  last  week,  kindly  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply. 

Hr.  may,  and  I  think  has,  reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the 
committer  bnt  I  cannot  admit  that  he  has  any  right  to  take  me  to  task 
because  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  consider  my  report  as  ' '  private  and 
confidential,"  and  decline  to  make  it  public.  I  regret  this  decision  of  the 
committee  as  much  as  Hr.  Edis,  but  I  conceive  that  it  was  qnite  within 
their  power  so  to  determine,  and  not,  therefore,  within  mine  to  take  upon 
myself  to  publish  the  report  in  the  face  of  that  decision.  I  think  it  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  the  competing  architects,  when  they  stipulated  that  their 
designs  should  be  submitted  to  a  professional  man  for  examination,  did  not 
also  require  that  his  report  should  be  made  public ;  bnt,  not  having  done 
so,  I  fear  they  must  necessarily  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

I  am.  Sir,  yonn  ^thfhlly, 

Deesmber  80,  1874.  Ewav  CHnanw. 
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Tanltlng. 

Sim, — In  answer  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Ur.  Statham's  letter  in 
jam  last  issuer  I  may  say  that,  &om  vhat  I  know  of  Qreek  work  in  Athens, 
Z  ipingin*  the  Oieeka  woold  haT«  dona  very  much  the  same  as  the  meditBTal 
boDders.   They  would  hare  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  ribs  shoold  have 
aa  eqpal  footing  on  the  abacus,  and  would  hare  seen  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  a  double  curve  in  the  diagonal  riba  (prurided  it  were  so 
sabtle  as  to  elude  obeerration)  if  necessary  for  constructional  purposes.  I 
did  not  intend  to  conrey  to  Mr.  Statham  or  to  your  readers  that  the  vault 
he  designed  and  illustrated  in  yonr  paper  was  five  and  a  half  centuries  old. 
I  vas  referring  only  to  the  cUef  principle  in  it,  which  I  understood  Mr. 
StAtbam  to  put  forth  as  a  novel  Bolntton  of  the  problem — viz.,  the  equality 
at  enrrei  in  all  the  ribs.   Without  any  wish  to  depredate  the  other  pwnts 
in  Mr.  Statham's  dedgn,  I  feel  snre  that  the  thirterath  and  iburteenth  een- 
taxj  builders  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessarv'  that  all  the  ribs  of  a 
Tftvit  sboold  tfsrt  at  equal  angles  with  one  another ;  if  anything,  they 
voidd  have  prefored  the  contrary.   I  doubt  if  thejf  would  have  introduced 
an  intermediate  rib  to  support  a  tranarente  rib,  which,  being  already  curved, 
reqaires  no  support,  and  I  am  certain  they  would  never  have  detached  a 
wul  rib  ham  the  -wall  and  dispensed  with  the  latter.   My  chief  objection 
to  JCr.  Statham's  first  letter  was  the  nse  of  the  word  "  fudge,"  which  ntight 
Bsao  to  accomplish  in  a  corrupt  and  underhand  manner  iniat  I  contend,  in 
the  case  of  the  doable  curve  (nnobserved  except  looked  for),  was  perfectly 
jvt^Bableb  ardslicftUy  and  scientifieally. — Yonr  obedient  serrank 

  B.  Fsuii  Spibbs. 

KediMval  Arohiteots. 
*  Sim, — Will  yon  allow  me  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  discussion  raised 
If  Xr.  White**  able  paper?  Haviog  for  several  years  past  been  engaged 
in  gathering  materials  for  a  general  nistory  of  art  in  the  Low  Countries 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  got  together  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  documentary  evidence  as  to  how  public  building  were 
erected  in  old  times,  and  have  learnt  that  a  great  deal  of  what  I,  in  com- 
mon with  most  people,  believed  to  be  &cts  are  really  historical  errors. 
Inter  oHa,  I  find  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  public  buildings  were  built  by 
eontzaet,  and  generally  the  contractor  whose  tender  was  tJie  lowest;  that 
tandns  differed  formerly  in  amount  jtist  as  much  as  now ;  that  master  ma- 
sons were  occasionally  inrited  to  send  in  comjietitiMi  drawings,  and  that 
eompetitions  sometimes  ended  in  litigatioo.  ^nt  the  p<unts  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  now  are: — 

First  of  all,  the  general  state  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  nobility  and  clergy,  during  the  period  that  mediaeval  art 
floarished.  I  believe  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  people  could  read  and  write  than  either  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth, 
peifaapa  even  than  in  die  present.  Certainly  aU  the  master  masons  and 
muter  carpenters  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  eentories 
could  read  and  write,  and  were  far  better  instructed  not  only  in  what  con- 
cerned their  own  craft,  but  also  in  general  knowledge,  than  the  same  class 
has  been  at  any  time  since.  Probably  the  majority  of  master  masons  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  understood  Latin  moderately  well. 

Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  all  buildings  in  the  Low  Countries  erected 
before  1680  were  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  either  of  a 
working  master  catpenter  or  master  mason ;  by  the  former  in  the  low  lands, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period ;  by  the  latter  in  the  rest  of  the 
cottntrr.  In  the  earlier  times  these  master  wwkmen  were  monks,  in  the 
latter  wymen ;  but  certainly  in  neither  case  "  soft-banded,"  for  the  monks 
were,  in  those  times  at  least,  bnsy  workers.  There  may  have  been  by  ex- 
ception a  few  "  soft-handed  architect^'  daring  the  sixteenth  century,  I 
have  myself  only  met  with  record  of  one — Lanncelot  Blondeel,  of  Pope- 
iiDghe,  in  his  youth  a  working  mason,  but  who  abandoned  the  trowel  for  the 
punter^s  bnisb.  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  Bruges.  He 
made  sketches  for  new  buiktingB,  some  in  flamtx^rant  Oothie,  others  in 
Banaissance,  and  his  sketches  were  on  several  oocasioni  adopted;  but  the 
plains  and  elevations,  with  necessary  altnations,  were  in  each  ease  made  by 
a  master  mason  before  the  works  were  commenced. 

Thirdly,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  worked  under  the  master  workman, 
aathor  of  the  design,  were  men  of  equal,  or  scarcely  inferior  knowledge. 

The  similarity  of  form  and  of  details  in  the  principal  buildings  erected 
during  the  latter  pert  of  the  twelfth  and  early  part  <k  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tai7  does  not  prove  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  venr  few  men,  but  merely 
that  those  who  erected  them  fiillowed  a  common  tradition.  After  the  for- 
mation and  organisation  of  seenlar  guilds  greater  variety  of  plan  and  detail 
jmvailed  than  before,  bat  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  centary  there  was 
fu  more  intercourse  between  craftsmen  of  different  countries  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  separatist  tendencies  that  prevailed  afterwards  of 
coarse  both  diminished  intemational  intercoiirse  and  increased  the  diver- 
gences of  style  in  difibrent  countries. 

The  poeitton  of  the  modem  architect  is  certainly  very  different  from  that 
of  the  mediaeval  maater  workman.  In  England  he  is  frequently  a  man  of 
mre  ealture,  often,  I  donbt  whether  it  wonld  be  tine  to  say  generally,  of 
equal  practical  knowledge.  Here  in  Belgium  he  is  generally  a  man  of  less 
cnltnre,  and  almoet  universally  of  less  practical  knowledge.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  hope  of  architecture,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  technical  training, 
the  greater  practical  instruction  of  the  architect,  the  higher,  both  general 
tnineciai,  instroction  of  the  workman,  and  a  more  intimate  communica- 
tioa  Mtveen  architects  and  workmen. 

yonr  obedient  servant, 

Ter  Bailie,  Bruges,  Dec  23.  W.  H.  Jambs  Wkalb. 


New  Shoreham  Ohuroh. 

Snt,— In  his  letter  of  last  week,  lb.  E.  B.  Ferreyraisei  some  interesting 
questions,  on  which,  by  referring  to  my  report  <tf  1886, 1  am  able  to  throw 
■ome  light. 

Se  is  stmck  with  the  "  Early  French "  look  which  the  chancel  has. 
This  is  to  be  wplained  by  its  history,  for  it  belonged  to  the  French  Abbey 
o(  St.  FlOTentias,  at  Sanmnr,  in  Aigon,  thioa|$  the  mother  ehnieh  of 


St.  Nicolas,  Old  Shraeham,  which,  with  Beeding  and  Bramber  Churches,  and 
that  of  St.  Peter,  lU  vettre  pontt  (not  now  in  existence),  were  given  to  the 
Abbey  by  William  de  Bcaoee,  the  Lord  of  Bramber,  in  the  10th  year  of 
William  I.  The  Abbot  commenced  St.  Muy,  New  Shoreham,  for  parochial 
nse  as  a  chapel  attached  by  St.  Nicolas,  uid  he  fivmed  Beeding  into  an 
Alien  Priory  as  the  head  of  hie  Engli^  possessions.  The  present  chancel 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  and  snuller  one,  as  is  clearly  explained 
by  Mr.  Sharjw,  and  it  was  used,  perhaps,  by  the  Priory  of  Carmelites, 
founded  by  Sir  John  de  Moubray,  Knight.  There  are  some  foundadons 
existing  on  the  south  ride  of  the  destn^red  nave,  possibly  these  are  remains 
of  the  priory  bnildings,  iriiieh,  it  is  reooided,  were  destroyed  by  the  sea  and 
a  tempest  asoat  the  time  when  Waynflete  annexed  the  priory  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  its  present  possessors. 

Any  one  who  sees  the  town  of  Shoreham  now,  wonld  hardly  endit  tlu 
fact  that  in  Edward  III.'s  time  it  famished  twenty-six  ships  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  while  London  could  only  find  twen^-flve.  The  then 
importance  of  the  town  explains  the  size  of  the  church.  The  town  decayed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  through  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour  montli,  and 
the  deviation  of  the  outlet  of  the  river  to  Kii^ston.  When  the 
church  was  commenced,  this  growth  of  the  town  was  not  anticipated,  and 
tite  original  design  of  the  nave  was  therefore  changed  to  a  much  richer  and 
grander  Norman  style  than  the  tower  and  chanceL  The  rebuilding  of  the 
chancel  itself  followed,  1170-75,  probably  by  the  munificence  of  William  de 
Braose,  the  benefactor  of  Abergavenny  Church,  and  Lira,  in  Normandy. 
The  diffbrences  and  change  in  detail  are  evidence  of  its  slow  progress,  due  to 
the  bet  that,  as  belonging  to  a  French  monastery,  it  was  liable  to  oonfisea- 
tion  if  a  war  with  Franoe  broke  oat 

Hr.  Ferrers  queries  about  the  windows  in  the  lower  wall  arcade,  undev 
the  eastern  triplet,  are  not  easy  to  answer  eonclnnTely.  There  is  now  bat 
one,  iBud  that  is  in  the  central  arch.  The  other  two  arches  are  filled  in 
with  flint  walling  (now  covered  with  cement),  and  there  are  not,  nor  Were, 
any  indications  whatever  of  former  windows  in  them,  snch  as  are  shown  in 
Pugin's  drawing  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferrey.  I  had  to-day,  from  Canon 
Woodard,  an  account  of  a  conversation  between  him  and  my  &ther,  when 
inlS16-7.  he  and  the  then  vicar  were  interesting  ^emselves  in  the pngected 
restoration.  Hy  &thei^s  opinim  on  this  tiien  vexed  qoestion  was  ag^nst 
Uie  aeenra^  of  Fawn's  dra^i^  and  lie  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  one  window  treatment,  an  example  of  a  eertun  church  in 
Essex,  the  name  of  which  Canon  Woodard  does  not  now  remember  (per- 
hape  some  of  yonr  readers  may  know  of  it).  My  own  opinion  has  been  as 
my  father's  was  ;  the  flintwork  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  undoubted 
ancient  work,  and  not  like  the  known-to-be  modem  fiintwork  in  and  below 
the  chancel  parapets. 

Pugin  draws  the  two  east  windows  of  the  cbanoel  aisles  like  the  old  one 
(now  sersped)  on  the  north  side;  bnt  the  northern  one  is  a  simpler  oae^ 
and  like  the  centzal  window,  while  the  southern  one  has  a  two-lig^t  pmnted 
window  on  the  outside.  So,  thoogh  I  have  the  profoundeet  respect  for 
Pugin's  most  valuable  drawings,  I  do  not  think  he  was  always  quite 
correct.  So  also  of  his,  as  I  believe,  copjecbml  restomtion  of  Uie  neel 
window,  I  do  not  think  it  existed  in  his  time,  WilJi  TSx.  FatM,y»  temaikf 
on  the  modern  tracery  in  it,  I  quite  concur. 

There  was,  in  1839,  a  sort  of  restoration  oarried  oat  in  cutting  down  the 
pews  to  the  more  moderate  height  of  about  4  feet  6  inches,  and  it  was 
then  that  a  modem  altat-tomb  was  tamed  into  the  present  stone  idtar; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  straetoral  works  were  then  carried  out 

Mr.  Sharpe's  drawing  is  not  correct  as  regards  the  wheel  vrindov 
and  aisle  windows,  though  he  shows  only  one  window  below  the  triplet. 

I  may,  perhaps,  add  to  these  somewhat  lengthy  remarks,  that  with 
reference  to  the  present  "restoration,"  I  heard  to-day  with  pleasure  that 
Eoan^  Shoreham  people,  and  others,  have  protested  against  it.  Mr.  Jarris, 
in  his  letter,  expreesed  sorprise  at  the  general  apathy  which  he  sappoied 
existed  on  the  subject ;  he  will  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  tiiis,  and  tnat  a 
strong  adverse  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  influential  qaartets;  bat,  I 
r^ret  to  say,  I  saw  to-day  fresh  scaffoldinf[  put  np  to  one  of  tlie  nOTth 
clerestory  windows.  Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Ebnaaasi  Cabputir. 

4  Carlton  Chambers,  4  Bcgent  Street, 
Dee.  80,  1874. 


LEQAU 


Oonrl  of  Queen's  Benoh. — Deoember  10. 

Balne  Ur.  Jusnca  LnaB. 
uzma  V.  noLL  aho  omxas. 

This  was  an  eotton  bnraght  against  the  oontxactors  tor  tbe  new  Law  Oourts  foe  (alss 
ImpTisonmeDt  aod  wroogtol  diamissal. 

Ifr.  Edward  Clarke  appeared  for  ttae  id^tlil ;  Ifr.  Cole,  Q.C.,  and  Ur.  Pindar  for 
tfee  defendants. 

TtM  plaintiff  stated  that  In  Uarch  last  he  was  engaged  the  dafendanb  to  act  *s 
timekeeper  and  to  have  a  Koneral  lurreUlanoe  or«c  the  men  at  the  new  Iaw  Oinut 
building! ;  tbat  shortly  after  his  engsgement  ono  Wright  wat  appointed  ttmokeeper, 
and  that  he,  the  plaiatlff,  was  told  fat  disoontinue  acting  as  timekeeper,  bnt  stUl  to 
exercise  a  sarreillanoe  over  the  men ;  that  on  Uondaj,  April  il,  be  went  to  the  works 
in  the  morning,  and  that  Wright  told  him  be  was  diHWged,aBd,BB  taanCosadto 
leaTetbe  workn,  he  gave  bin  Into  the  oostodr  o'aiM)lIoemaa,aDdmrgedlilmatBo« 
Btreet  with  trespass. 

His  I>oiu»mp  ncxisnlted  the  plaintiff  on  the  gmnod  that  he  had  not  shown  that  it 
was  within  the  scops  of  Wright  a  anlborltT  to  do  the  act  complained  of,  and  npon  the 
coant  for  wrongful  dUmlwal  because  tbeoontractprored  was  vorf  different  bom  that 
declared  upon. 

BAXna  p.  WWOHT. 

This  was  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  broDght  bj  the  plalnUfl  la  the  preceding 
action  agBlnst  Wright,  the  timekeeper.  The  defendant^  c«mm  was  that  there  had  been 
some  altercation  between  Baxter  and  one  of  tbe  men,  and  that  Baxter  was  discharged. 
On  the  Uonday  morning  following,  Baxter  caaw  to  the  works  and  refused  to  leave.  A 
policeman  was  sent  for,  and  thsv  went  to  Bow  Street,  where  the  snpedntendsat  told 
Baxter  that  he  thoaght  It  wocld  be  advlaJile  for  him  to  Isere  the  grwiaa.  aNo  ohsne 
was  made. 

Before  the  defendant's  case  was  OnlBhed,  tbe  Jtuy  said  that  tbay  ware  aaUiJea. 

Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

His  LoRDSBiP  said  that  they  were  two  most  vezaUoai  actions,  and  oogtat  nem  to 
hava  batn  brought. 
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lAtKW  PrliM,  »t  QvUiBiall,  beftin  Buon  Foixook  tad  Oomnum  JnriM.) 

TUb  wm  tn  action  to  rocorer  the  bftUnoB  of  an  Koonnt  for  awioM  Mndered.  Th* 
AMaodant  plfisdod  never  indebted  and  payment. 

Mr.  'WOUb  »cd  Mr.  Qljnn  appaaied  tor  the  pUntlfl ;  Mr.  Theilgar,  Q.O.,  and  Mr. 
Wottaiar  tha  defendant. 

The  pUlotlff  lean  arofalteot  and  inrveyor  at  Bedford  Bow.  and  the  defendant  U  a  lady 
^todqwndettt  mease,  realdlng  at  Lee,  near  Blackheatii.  In  the  Bprlng  of  1879  the  de- 
flntait  was  betnc  sned  by  an  archttoot  for  aervloei  rendered,  and,  acoonUog  to  the 
plflinture  oaH,  she  engaged  him  to  snrvw  the  work  done  bj  that  archttaot  with  a 
<vl8w  to  defending  the  action.  The  plalntUTs  ohargea  amounted  alb^ther  to  SOI.,  but 
lie  Itad  been  paid  It>t.  on  account. 

neMnaewM  that  tbeplatattfl  had  oflwed  to  Mtaea  Mend  In  tbe  mMtar,  aad 
Ibat  bavitig,  to  the  enrpriM  of  the  defendant  ant  la  a  ohane  for  hia  eervloea,  be  had 
ureed  to  accept  IS/.  In  fnU  of  all  demanda,  wUch  mm  had  Mm  paid  him  in  full  di»- 
4kBr|e  of  tds  cdalm  against  the  defendant. 

VhM  tlM  oaae  had  pvooaaded  iome  nty. 

The  Jtaj  anaoniioad  that  they  had  made  Of)  tbilr  Bdndi  to  And  ft  wttotior  the  de- 
flndant. 

"Veidiot  for  tbe  defendant. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  RESTORATIONS. 

nMiniUm-le-dale  fiobools,  Torkshlpe. — A  n*w  ocbool  is  appFOuhmK 
iplfltkni  Ml  this  Tillage.  It  han  been  erected  b;  Mr.  J.  It  Hill,  and 
~ "  - of  sdiool-nmm,  70  20;  etau-rooDi,  24  b;  16 ;  hoje'  and  girls' 
7nrdfl,«nd  oat-offices.  The  rooms  are  open  to  the  ridge,  all 
<Im  AnMd  prinapalt  and  poriins  bnng  dnwed  and  stained.  Ths  archi- 
HsOta  BIB  Mewn.  GibooD  ft  Son,  Malton,  BDdagF  irhose  mtporinteiideQee  the 
vmk  haa  been  execnted  by  local  vorkmen. 

BOlincton  Soboola,  X.  B.  Torkahlro. — This  School  Board  is  about  to 
«nct  a  new  school,  Iwring  secured  a  most  eligible  site  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
ViUage.  It  vill  consist  of  school-room,  45  by  20  ;  class-room,  22  b;  16 ; 
vith  separate  entrances,  yards*  and  out-offices.  The  deeign,  which  is  to  be 
carried  ont  in  common  grey  bricks,  with  red  stocks  for  the  arches,  strings, 
sUnths,  chimney  shafts,  &&,  and  slated  roofs,  has  been  prepared  by 
Xessn.  Jolin  Gibson  &  Son,  aiehitects,  Malton,  under  vhose  snperintend- 
enoe  it  will  be  erecb'd. 

T^nila  Bo*rd  Soboola. — New  sehot^  have  recently  been  opened  at 
fianUs  Onen— also  at  £arly  Boad.  Tbe  SariUe  Oresn  Schools  are  the 
JMgBst,  u>d  aoeommodate  1,03d  children.  Two  joiiiiv  deparbnents  occupy 
tte  Bain  Uod:,  and  tbe  bciys  and  the  g^b  are  pboed  in  detached  baildinge 
«o  Mther  side  of  the  front.  Mr.  Geo.  Corson  was  tbe  architect  for  those 
m  SavilLe  Qreen,  and  Mesan.  Hen  man  &  Harrison  for  those  in 
Barley  Soad.  The  schools  are  fitted  with  Moss's  .patent  School  Board 
deehi,  a4Ml  the  warning  and  ventilating  by  Meam.  Shillito  and  Shorlands 
patent  Haacbester  school  grate. 

WorifaiKhsm  <%UTolL — This  chorch  has  been  re-opened  after  resto- 
VOticB,  which  was  earned  out  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  Bart.  The 
<Ad  roof  has  been  removed,  and  an  open  one  of  pitched  pine  substituted. 
'Hw  chancel  has  been  raised  one  step,  re-seated  with  oak  beaches  for 
4m  ohoir  and  clergy,  and  reared  with  omsmental  tiles,  and  a  diancel 
aieh  haa  been  constructed.  Within  the  Commnnion  rails  the  floor  has 
baec  nised  two  steps,  and  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  A  reredoa  of 
4lieBBBtie  tiles  and  mosaic  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  L.  Harrison,  and  an 
OKgan,  btdtt  by  Messrs.  Walker,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  R  Harrison.  The  works 
vera  carried  out  under  the  directioil  of  Mr.  A.  W.  BlomAeld,  M.A. 

ZTew  Banlc,  Tork.— The  new  premises  of  tbe  York  City  and  County 
Bank  have  been  completed.  The  new  tiank  will  be  approached  through 
the  present  entrance  in  Parliament  Street,  from  which  s  vestibule,  having 
^ass  doors,  will  lead  into  the  bank,  which  measures  37  feet  by  18  feet, 
^he  hank  liaa  a  semicircular  ceiling,  28  feet  high  from  the  floor,  in  the 
ctDtte  of  which  is  a  flat  dome  18  feet  in  diameter;  at  the  apex  of  the  dome 
is  a,  circular  skylight  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  36  feet  finim  floor  to  glass. 
The  ceiling  of  this  part  is  of  plaster,  psnellad  and  moulded.  The  walls 
«ad  oolnmne  are  in  Parian  cement,  painted;  wooden  panels,  paiuted  in 
dark  purple,  are  fixed  all  round  the  bank.  The  fioor  of  the  entrance 
vestibule  and  spiice  for  the  public  are  laid  in  tiles,  manufactured  in 
Antwerp.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and  having  a  frontage 
towards  Market  Street,  is  a  spacious  manager's  room,  approached  both 
bom  tbe  bank  office  and  by  folding  doors  from  the  bank  itself.  Connected 
vith  the  directors^  board-room  and  the  managers  hotue,  on  the  ground 
floor,  IB  also  a  room  for  the  portei^  fitted  with  a  lih  ftom  Uie  cellars  to  the 
fcitcfaens,  on  tbe  upper  floor,  which  Uiehens,  together  with  the  scullery, 
And  two  stories  of  bedrooms,  have  been  added  to  the  manager's  residence. 
Below,  there  is  ample  strong  roan  accommodation,  which  is  connected  with 
the  bank  by  hydraulic  lifts.  Tbe  contractors  for  the  brickworkand  masonry 
ware  Messrs.  Weatherley  &  Bymer,  and  for  the  carpeatezs'  and  joiners' 
work  Mesan.  J.  P.  &  W.  Harrison.  The  architects  wmfc  Mesua.  Atkinson, 


K.  Bmlle  OUiTler,  the  ex-innister  of  Napoleon  III.,  it  is  said,  is  pre- 
|iuiDg  a  work  on  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

'Vh*  XmperOT  of  OermanT  has  presented  his  portrait,  Itfe-uze,  to 
fiiog  Vi<aor  Emmanuel  as  a  CbrieUnaB  gift.  It  was  painted  by  £arl 
Arnold,  and  represents  the  Emperor  as  standing  before  a  chair  of  state  in 
ganerara  uniform,  with  the  riband,  chain,  and  star  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
the  Aanuudata. 

Mr.  miamaa  Hortb  proposes  to  publish  by  subscription  a  work  on  the 
Otaxch  Bells  of  Leicestershire,  with  their  inscriptions,  tradition)^  and 
yeaiiar  uses.   It  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  M.  Bcaron,  M.P.,  haa  rebuilt  the  parish  Choich  of  Cranham, 
Essex,  at  a  cost  of  about  6,0001.  This  is  the  eignth  chorch  rebuilt  or  restored 
«t  Vr.  Baoyon's  expense. 


A  suggestion  for  the  adoption  of  a  GKtvemment  stamp  of  idantiflcacion 
for  the  poroose  of  protecting  the  public  and  artists  against  fraud  hae  been 
submitted  for  consideration  to  the  various  governments  interested  in  art. 
The  plan  is  fbr  the  arliBt  on  [nesenting  his  voxk  for  stamping  to  give  im 
title  and  description,  and  then  to  reonve  a  certificate  bearios  stamp  and 
number  corresponding  with  that  affixed  to  the  painting,  which,  bang  held 
by  him  and  snbeequant  owners,  would  serve  as  a  perpetual  voucher. 

A  prlM  of  Twvs^-flre  Ontn—  is  ofibred  by  Dr.  Lay  UmiA,  of 

Adelphi  Terrace,  fior  the  best  nfwny  tm  tho  fnllmring  snhjnrt '  "  Thn  ajylina 
tion  of  Sanitary  Science  to  Rural  Districts  witb  a  Tiaw  to  ins  OR)  the  hinliiMl 
eonditioa  of  Health  and  tbe  Freveotion  of  Dise 


The  Sitea  chosen  for  the  statoes  to  be  erected  ia  EdiidHugh  of  Bfe 
Jdvingstone  and  Sir  James  Sin^son  aie  SLAadrew'MnuzoaadPliMas 

Street. 

The  Ofttalogaes  of  tbe  Lonvre  galleitea  hm  been  refaeod  ai»41uvd  in 

price  during  the  past  month. 

A  Moaalo  Portrait  of  Pope  Fins  IX.  has  been  placed  in  St  Peter's,  ovcsr 
the  well-known  bronse  statue  of  the  Saint,  and  was  uncovered  on  Christmas 

Eve. 

Tfas  Diriito  says  tbe  Pope  has  taken  up  a  project  which  he  formed 
years  ago  of  placing  twelve  ststaee  round  the  cupola  of  St.  Fsster'a,  xB 
accordance  with  tbe  ides  of  Michael  Aogelo.  Twdve  soulptors  an  to  be 
charged  each  with  the  execution  of  a  statue,  but  they  are  not  to  be  dnaea 
by  public  competition  ;  nor  will  any  artist  be  eligible  for  the  work  who  haa 
not  domiciled  lu  Borne  pricr  to  1870. 

The  Kensington  Poor  Ziav  Ouardlans,  it  appeats,  hire  out  sosne  of 
the  paupers  to  artists  as  models  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  an  hoar. 

Tba  Saw-  Mills  of  Messrs.  Drirar,  Jennings  A:  Capper,  Bontbamptoa, 
have  been  deetroyel  by  Are,  together  witb  some  at^aing  cottagM.  lAe 
damage  is  estimated  at  50,000/. 

An  Appeal  is  to  he  made  to  tiie  dioceee  of  Ely,  and  tbe  eonntrynneiBUy, 
for  subaeiwtions  to  rebuild  the  north-west  transept  of  Ely  Catheojal,  at  a 
oost,  as  estimated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  B.A..  of  28,000f. 

The  Tar  Bridge  Works  lave  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  tiie 
frost.  Owing  to  a  difficulty  of  finding  a  solid  foundation  in  the  centre  of 
the  river  a  change  in  the  plans  with  regard  to  a  number  of  the  piers  is 
contemplated,  involving  a  combined  system  of  iron  cofferdams,  piling,  and 
concrete.  The  piers  will  also  be  made  larger,  and  the  number  of  them 
rednced. 

The  OontxAot  for  the  erection  of  the  barracks  for  the  depot  centre  of 
Worcester  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  of  Warwick-  The 
buildings  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 

Folkestone  Harbour  is  to  be  improved  by  extending  the  "  Horn,"  so 
as  to  form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  beach  to  the  eastward.  The 
Victoria  Fior  ia  also  to  be  eAended  in  a  eonth-easterly  direction  tor  IW 
yards. 

A  Club  Boilding  is  now  being  erected  in  Stockton  from  the  designs  of 

Messrs.  Moses  &  WetherilL 

A  Beredos  has  been  presented  to  Trinity  Church,  S^gat«,  by  an 
anonymous  donor.  It  was  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Btackbume. 

Bramham  Church,  near  Leeds,  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  a  fire 
caused  by  the  heating  apparatus.   The  lower  end  was  totally  destroyed, 

and  the  bells  fell  during  the  conflagration. 

It  is  Intended  to  commence  forthwith  the  erection  of  the  PendleboiT 
Orphanage  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Stockport,  for  the  endowment  of  vhioi 
Sir  Kalph  Pendlebury  left  100,oeiM.  in  1861.    Since  then  the  bequsit  ba* 

been  the  subject  of  litigation. 

The  Wages  paid  in  the  building  trades  in  Victoria,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  were  :  Plasterers,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  10s.  a  day, 
the  day's  work  being  eight  hours  ;  labourers,  7«.  The  building  trades  are 
in  full  work.  Cabinetmakers  from  il.  down  to  21.  a  week  ;  less  in  the 
country. 

The  expenditure  on  public  works  in  Ceylon  is  estimated  at  277,6671' 
This  includes  sums  for  breakwater  outlay  and  for  improvemrats  of  the 
Customs'  premises,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  reqairanents  of  tbe  port ; 
8,000^  is  taken  fbr  the  completion  of  the  public  museum,  now  nsariy  com- 
pleted. New  roads  through  planting  and  plumbago  districts  axe  provided 
for,  as  well  as  2fi,000/.  for  irrigation  porpoeee. 

The  Liherie  states  .that  the  United  States  and  Kicaragna  have  agreed  on 
the  construction  of  a  canal  throngh  the  Isthmus  of  Panwna.  Mr.  O'SulU- 
van,  an  American,  and  Colonel  Eodolitocfc,  a  distingnished  Anatrian  officer, 
are  about  to  present  their  surveys  and  estimates  to  the  Commisaon 
appointed  by  President  Grant,  whose  report  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
next  eeesion,  when  a  decision  will  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  route.  The 
proposal  is  to  canalise  tbe  river  San  Juan,  and  thus  by  seven  sluices  reach 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  whence  a  cutting  with  ten  sluices  will  reach  tha 
Pacific. 


OoBvetitioBB  Daoided. 

The  designs  by  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Btevenson,  of  Kottingham,  tisve  been 
selected  for  the  Grammar  Schools  at  Wallii^^rd,  Berks.  Three  sets  were 
selpcted  by  the  governors  of  the  school  out  of  twenty-three  which  were 
Bent  in  for  competition,  many  of  which  were  from  London  firms.  The 
goveraora,  however,  decided  to  submit  the  choice  to  Hr.  Hawkina,the 
consulting  architect  of  the  Edncation  DeportnuDt,  who  gave  the  award  to 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
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THE  ARCHITECTS'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

T  this  particular  season  of  the  year  it  mtiy 
Te«Boiuibly  be  expected  of  us  that  a  good 
word  should  be  said  in  favour  of  any 
charitable  institution  which  belongs  to 
the  architectural  profession ;  and  what 
we  niAT  have  to  say  for  the  Architect^ 
Senevotmt  Society  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
considered  all  the  more  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  our  readers  when  we  ob- 
serve prdiminarilj  that  no  solicitation 
whatever  has  beoi  addieased  to  us  by 
the  manageis  of  the  ftind  tot  anch  an  act 
of  CMisidention. 

It  is  well  known  with  regard  to  even 
the  most  prosperous  members  of  the 
nddteetiiral  vrofeauon,  with  bat  few  exceptions^  that  they  are  bv  no 
Buana  wealthy  men.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  whose 
bosineea  transactions  are  often  comparatively  littie  known,  either  to 
each  otiier  or  to  the  public  at  large,  are  no  doubt  sufficiently  well  off 
to  imnk  amongst  the  moderately  comfortable  classes  of  the  com- 
inmuty ;  but  to  su{>po8e  that  the  generality  of  men  of  higher  re- 
pate  in  Uiis  profession  are  as  well  paid  as  their  compeers  in  others, 
each  as  the  uw  and  medicine — to  sar  nothing  of  mercantile  and 
mamifaetaring  business,  or  of  the  indefinite  variety  of  engineering 
practice  and  building,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  To  make  one's 
{brtane,  as  the  phrase  goes,  by  that  which  is  properly  the  work  of 
ao  aniUtee^  is  wfaolW  out  of^tiko  question;  most  of  our  very  best 
menlwT*  to  die  in  fiamees;  and  if  ooeasionaUy  we  ftU  in  with  a 
once  popnlar  architect  who  can  afford  to  go  gently  down  the  vale  of 
oU  age  in  retuement,  he  is  generally  a  childleaB  man  whose  wants 
im  mr. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  orders  of  men  in  the  profession  who 
never  attain  to  what  is  considered  a  good  position,  that  is  to  say, 
those  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  below  the  point  of  average  prosperity, 
find  that  average  to  be  certainly  less  satisfyiog  to  the  purse  than  to 
the  sense  of  reepectabilitr.  With  them  virtue  is  emphatically  its 
own  reward ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  ft-equently  a  matter  of  wonder 
with  tboee  who  have  even  moderately  prospered  to  conuder  what 
fau  become  of  one  and  another  of  their  early  companions,  whose 
proepecte  were  equal  to  their  own,  but  whose  success  has  been  very 
different.  The  numbers  of  such  men,  often  highly  educated  and 
MOompUshed,  who  seem  to  have  settled  away  from  their  brethren, 
and  either  subsided  into  lower  strata  of  basinesa  or  passed  entirely 
ODt  of  the  frofemaQoal  field,  are  ahnoet  alarming }  ana  indeed,  when 
tiw  eiy  ia  zused,  as  it  often  is  in  this  profession  as  in  othen^  that  the 
•apply  of  metilumeis  ia  in  excess  of  the  demand,  it  is  this  that 
iMeaia  to  ramish  tiie  ml^  intelli^ble  answer. 

Bnt  there  are  still  infenor,  still  less  successful  classes  of  so-called 
anhitects.  Just  as  in  the  church  there  are  certain  of  the  clergy  who 
iMnrair  riae,  and  never  hope  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  curates,  and  to 
whom  a  fuU-fledged  incumbent  appears  a  being  of  superior  race,  so  in 
the  practice  of  such  a  profession  as  architecture  there  are  men  who 
occupy  tiie  humble  position  of  clerks  or  assistants  all  their  days. 
What  becomes  of  these  persons  in  old  age  no  one  seems  able  to  tell. 
Not  nnfrequently  they  are  men  who  have  not  only  been  regularly 
articled  in  thor  youth,  but  have  long  and  faithfully  served  in  offices 
of  the  highest  class,  and  have  actutOly  been  the  unknown  workers 
whose  work  has  brought  their  employers  to  the  highest  distinction. 
Dedgners  of  the  best,  practical  men  of  the  best,  men  of  business  the 
most  tenstworthy,  they  have  plodded  on  year  f^ter  yearj  punctual  to 
arrive  in  the  morning,  slow  to  leave  at  night,  taking  their  fortnight's 
holiday  in  antunm  and  their  three  da>s  at  CwiBtmna,  and  remaining 
content,  or  as  nearly  content  as  posdbw,  with  tiie  salary  of  a  clerk, 
adU  hoping  for  one  Und  or  another  of  ultimate  emancipation,  until 
grey  hair  and  spectacles  have  at  Iragtfa  eurpriiied  them  at  the  desk  of 
a  maater,  and  it  ia  hopeless  to  think  any  more  of  acquiring  even  the 
knmbleet  desk  of  thttr  own.  What  becomes  of  these  men  is  indeed 
a  question  to  be  ashed.  And  there  are  still  inferior  orders  of  office 
wwteis,  whose  podtion  is  the  same  except  that  their  merits  are  less, 
and  of  whom  it  might  perhaps  be  tedious  to  go  on  to  speak  at  length. 
There  are  also  those  who  are  more  or  less  the  outsiders  of  the  profession 
—the  surveying  clerks,  the  writing  clerks,  the  tnuung  clerks,  and  so  on, 
of  the  larger  offices ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  standing  clerks  of  works 
who  may  also  claim  to  be  entitled  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  their 
masters,  and  to  swim  in  some  small  measure  by  their  help  when  it 
fteeomes  a  case  of  extremity. 

Now  let  it  be  said  in  one  word  that  architects  do  not,  as  a  rule  of 
even  the  most  limited  spplicatioUj  either  dub  together  to  support  old 
Cdeuds  or  iDdividnally  pension  off  old  servants.  In  truth  they  oannot 
tBard  it ;  and,  if  proof  of  this  were  wanted,  it  would  be  enon^  to 
nmark  that  in  the  aabscriptacm  lists  of  popular  charities,  and  in  the 
advertised  oc^omns  <rf  ocntributors  for  the  relief  of  spedal  distress, 
fle  naoMB  of  even  wa  most  prosperous  architects  very  seldom  if  at 
dl  fftn,  TbB  Boyal  Ii^tate  itself  ia  at  this  momrat  obliged  to 


aet  on  foot  an  almost  punfbl  inquiry  info  the  questi<m  of  wa^j^s  and 
means,  and  its  best  mends  are  fain  to  satisfy  theoiselvee  witii  the 
reflection  that  the  respectability  of  the  goild  is  at  least  matntaioed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  what  might  otherwise  he  a  full  purse. 

In  the  face  of  all  we  have  said,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  signal  honour 
to  the  profesnon  of  architects  when  we  mention  the  fact,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be,  that  the  number  of  persons,  widows  and  daughters 
included,  who  are  found  to  claim  charitable  aid  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  architectural  busineps,  is  by  no  means  large — ^let  us 
say  it  is  small.  Most  of  our  readers  may  be  aware  that  the  late  Sir 
Jomr  SoAiTB  left  behind  him,  amongst  other  benefactions  to  his  pro- 
fession, a  fund  for  the  relief  of  such  indigence.  That  well-known 
institution  The  ArtieU  Benevolent  Fund  is  also  open  to  the  applica- 
tions of  those  whose  association  with  artistic  architecture  can  be 
reasonably  maintained.  No  doubt  these  sources  supply  a  considerable 
amount  of  relief  to  the  particular  class  in  question.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  seems  clear  enough  ^t  the  former  of  these  funds  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  expand  with  that  expansion  of  architectural  practice 
which  is  so  much  a  charactwistic  of  the  present  day,  and  which  must 
of  necesuty  brin?  about,  either  already  or  befine  long,  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  uie  demand  for  aid  to  professional  poverty ;  while, 
as  regards  the  other  chari^,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  reflect  that  the 
claims  upon  it  are  invited  from  so  laige  an  area,  and,  let  us  add,  from 
one  which  b  in  many  quarters  so  much  more  precariously  nourished, 
that  in  course  of  time  it  may  be  expected  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  architecture  must  go  somewhat  to  the  wall.  It  is  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  Architecta'  Senevolent  Society  was  estab- 
lished five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  mfuntained  Up  to  this 
time  in  an  extremely  unostentatious  way^  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing,  from  within  the  profesMon  itself,  and  by  the  ordinary 
metms  of  small  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests,  a  per- 
manent  income  for  distribution  amongst  what  may  be  called  the 
architectural  poor  exclusively.  The  capitat  fund  as  yet  is  small.  It 
increases  but  too  slowly.  The  administration  of  the  revenue  is 
based  npon  those  principles  of  extreme  delicacy  which  do  not  fiavour, 
in  these  advertising^days,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  charity.  No  salaries 
are  paid  for  management  and  thus  perhaps  the  advantages  are  lost 
which  are  derived  from  expert  advocacv.  But  there  is  many  a  poor 
recipient  of  ita  bounty,  whether  a  broken  down  architect,  a  widow, 
or  a  penniless  child,  who  nevertheless  .is  able  to  testify  that  within 
the  limits  of  its  bumble  means,  there  is  no  charity  amongst  the 
hundreds  that  pursue  their  beneficent  purpose  in  Iiondon  whose 
kindly  task  is  more  serviceably  or  more  tenderly  performed. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  confession  of  a  limited 
sphera  of  usefulness  is  held  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  disregarding  the 
demands  of  such  an  institution  as  this  for  public  support  It  will  be 
SEud  that  there  can  be  no  pressing  necessity  for  contributions  unless 
the  claims  forrelief  are  actually  overwhelming.  But  this  is  not  a 
sound  argument  by  ai^  means.  In  the  first  place  we  regret  to  say 
that  the  appearance  of'^urgent  need  on  the  part  of  a  charitable  orgam- 
sationis  not  unfrequently  somewhat  fictitious:  and  we  maj  oertunly 
add  that  when  any  institution  of  the  kind  is  found  to  avoid  daptrap 
appeals,  to  <^r  no  artificial  inducemento  such  as  voting  privileges 
and  the  ostentatious  publication  of  individual  benevolence,  to  rely 
upon  the  complacency  of  a  good  cause  which  "  vaunteth  not  itself, 
and  the  respectability  of  a  handful  of  quiet  good  men  who  "  are  not 
puffed  up,  tiiis  is  the  kind  of  charity  above  all  others  which 
senuUe  persons  ought  to  look  closely  into.  Upon  this  principle  wo 
hare  every  reason  to  believe  the  charity  before  us  takes  ita  modest 
stand,  in  full  consciousness  of  ita  real  and  substantial  claims  upon 
the  architectural  profession,  and  perfectly  confident  that  who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  make  private  inquiries  as  to  ita  useful- 
ness can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  satisfied.  It  can  scarcely^  be  dis- 
puted that  in  these  days  such  a  profession  as  the  architecta  of 
Elugland  cannot  dispense  with  such  an  organisation.  It  is  certun 
that,  even  if  the  demands  upon  its  funds  were  much  less  ui|;ent  than 
we  believe  they  are,  they  must  before  long,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  nrofiBSSion,  become  much  augmented.  Neither  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  knowledge  of  ita  insuffident  revome  keeps  away 
many  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  no  less  than  a  duty  to  help. 
Hon  than  this  we  think  it  needless  to  say.  The  cause  requires  no 
rhetorical  advocacy.  It  is  enough  to  assert  that  every  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  architect  ought  to  send  his  Christmas  mite,  however 
small,  to  asdst  the  good  cause  of  Tke  Arohiteeti  Benevolent  Society, 
If  we  have  no  other  dij^oma,  let  this  at  least  constitute  one. 

COMPETITIONS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
REFEREES. 

By  Edwa»d  W.  OoDwm,  F.S.A. 

ARCHITECTURAL  competitions  have  for  some  time  past  been 
well  known  to  be  shams  and  snares.  Architecta  and  architec- 
tural amateurs  have  alike  decried  the  system,  and  yet  in  most  pnblie 
and  in  all  limited  eompetitiiotts  may  be  found  the  names  of  those  who 
in  private  can  scarce  find  words  strong  enough  to  convey  thdr  denun- 
ciations. 

The  elder  and  even  the  middle-aged  men  in  our  profession  can 
recall  a  time  when  the  one  great  reform  required  to  recondle  them  to 
the  expenditure,  the  anxiety,  the  many  grievous  disappointmento,  and 
not  unfrequ«itly  the  sense  of  bitter  injustice  invdved  in  the  oombat 
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of  arcLitectural  designs,  was  to  secure  a  competent  yadgmeat  Aod 
this,  it  was  thouglit,  could  only  be  attained  bj  the  invitors  appoint- 
ing an  amiitect  of  emiaence  not  otherwise  interested  in  the  combat 
as  tbeir  adriaer,  asseesor,  referee,  or  adjadioatoc  It  was  fondly  hoped 
that  when  this  was  secured  the  competitors  or  inritees  would  be  at 
least  relieved  &om  the  sense  of  iajustice— ox,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, m  seaae  of  a  failure  of  ^usl^ca  from  incompetence  on  the  SATt  of 
the  judges— which  bad  hitherto  yery  naturally  been  the  chiefest 
jock  abmd.  Time  has  pored  that  this  hope  was  founded  on  a 
delua<m.  The  invitees  nutsonaUy  enough  thoogtit  tha^  whan  Uie 
inTitm  called  in  an  eminent  architect  to  adTise  them  on  1^  two  gMOt 

anestioiis  of  every  competiticn — viz.,  which  architect  had  best  ful- 
lled  the  practical  instructions,  and  whu^  bad  shown  the  most 
power  in  tbe  art  of  design  or  architectoial  compoation'-tbe  com- 
petitors, I  say,  though^  and  I  muntain  rightly  thought,  that  common 
sense  and  common  justice  would  have  compelled  the  invitoM  to  have 
accepted  and  acted  on  aucb  advice,  or,  if  rejected,  tohave  given  ample 
grounds  for  its  rejection.  The  result  m  soma  late  aicbiteotural 
combats  proves  very  clearly  that  this  long-desired  security  of  a  pro- 
fessional referee  has  grown  to  be  as  much  a  snare  as  anything  which 
could  well  have  been  devised.  We  bold  out,  eay  the  invitors,  this 
inducement  for  you  to  enter  our  lists,  that  we  will  call  in  some  emi- 
nent London  architect  to  advise  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dedgns  j  and 
not  uncommonly  they  go  further,  and  therewith  name  his  name,  and 
tell  them  plunly  that  it  is— Mr.  Ew&N  Chbistuit.  (And  here  I  trust 
Hr.  CmsTUir  will  no  t  Bn|moae  I  have  selected  his  name  invidiously. 
I  only  mention  him  because  oe  is  the  referee  whose  action  in  a  recent 
church  conpetition  mw  tiie  subject  of  a  somewhat  stemg  appeal  from 
ft  comtMfGtor  in  a  late  number  oc  this  joaroal.) 

And  now,  the  measure  of  shams  and  snares  bung  eompletej  let  u 
see  first  ot  all  what  tbey  are,  and  tiien,  as  it  is  maniust  uiat  the 
public  are  nglunst  us,  we  will  incj^mre  whether  there  is  not  some 
course  which  referees  and  competitors  may  take  to  guard  againat 
that  miscarriage  of  justice' which  seems  to  uireaten  more  or  leas  every 
private  as  well  as  jpublic  coir^tition. 

An  ardritsctHial  competition  may  be  divided  into  four  parts — (1) 
the  invitaticm;  (2)  the  inatraotiooB ;  (3)  thereqponse;  (4)  the  judg- 
ment 

The  invitation  in  public  cases  is  in  the  form  ol  advertisement 
with  which  most  of  ua  are  familiar.  In  this  advertisemrat  there 
is  generally  held  out  at  the  onset  an  ofier  which  the  invitoa 
r^ard  as  an  inducement  to  architects  to  respond.  Sometimes  the  in- 
ducement is  in  the  shape  of  an  offer  of  BL  for  the  best  design,  some- 
times it  is  as  much  as  800£.  or  more,  and  in  these  Isige  cases  there  is 
generally  a  graduated  series  of  priaes  or  indueementa  for  the  beet^ 
second,  third,  and  so  on.  A  eonmum  Conn  is  that  oouisting  of  thne 
chances  (not  (me  certain) :  (1)  the  work  itself;  (2)  a  sum  oi  money 
from  one^izth  to  one-twelub  the  value  of  the  'drawbgs;  and  (3) 
a  sum  of  money  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.  less  tun  the  last. 
There  ia,  however,  a  veiy  (peat  variety,  and  1  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  thelistof ''competitions open  st  Christmas  asan illustration. 
Thus,  the  Free  Church  Committee  at  Banchory,  Tenian,  wish  for  a 
desira  for  a  church  (with  a  wire),  to  accommodate  7dO,  at  a  cost  of 
1,800;:,  and  for  the  "  accepted  plan  "  they  offer  m  12*.  The  Com- 
mittee for  the  Town  Hall,  Paisley,  offer  three  premiums — 1001.,  60/., 
and  25^ — for  a  building  which  is  to  cost  18,000^,  and  the  mnnid- 

fality  of  Odessa  promise  two  premiums — 060/.  and  320/. — for  the 
rst  and  second  best  designs  for  an  opera  house,  to  cost  128,000/. 
There  are  some  competitions  where  do  premium  of  any  kind  is 
offered,  and  there  are  some  where,  the  number  of  invitees  being 
limited,  each  receives  an  equal  honorarium,  as  in  the  Law  Courts 
and  Edinborgh  Cathedral  onmpetitiona. 

_  The  sham  and  snare  in  all  these  cases  consists  in  the  ominous 
nlence  maintained  as  to  the  erection  of  the  building  itself.  The  real 
prize  in  the  combat^  the  victor's  crown — the  executtm  of  the  work 
— is  n*lly  rarely,  if  aver,  promUtd  to  the  author  of  the  beat  derilgn. 
There  is  nearly  always  some  loophole  of  escape  for  the  isTitots,  wd 
they  too  often  make  use  of  it 

(2.)  The  advertisement,  circular,  or  letter—the  gronnd  bait  of  the 
transaction — having  brought  together  the  victims,  tiiey  are  furnished 
with  a  plan  of  site  and  certain  written  iostructione.  These  latter 
are  sometimes  of  the  most  open  and  vogue  character,  going,  indeed, 
so  iar  as  to  say  that  tiie  competitor  is  not  expected  to  be  Douad  by 
them,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  vary  them  as  he  sees  neces- 
sary, as  tbey  are  only  intended  to  rarve  as  suggestions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  instructions  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  a  rigid,  inflexible 
phraseology  that  almost  paralyzes  the  nervous  young  architect,  for 
fear  lest  in  VA  onsnqpecCfatf  mocaMt,  wbas  the  passion  of  design  is 
strong  upon  him,  he  may  feigst  sane  little  clause  directing  bim  to 
avrnd  external  flues. 

The  first  kind  arcrgnm  palpable 'snares.  Comparison  of  the  merits 
of  designs  fawned  on  a  commcm  basis  is  at  tisies  qmte  difficult 
enoDgh  to  scare  even  eminent  arcluiaets  firom  recw^ng  thw  judg- 
ment, H*w  rnaoh  more  difficalt  then,  moat  it  be  when  the  iostrne* 
tiona  an  loosdy  worded,  and  each  competitOT  is  given  jMrmisston  to 
vary  at  bis  own  discretion  f  One  of  oar  eminent  architects,  acting 
once  as  a  referee  with  instructions  of  this  nature  before  bim,aetiially 
disqualified  certain  designs  fot  not  eonfonuing  to  the  instraetions,  be 
Mther  having  OTerleokea  the  43anee  giving  liberty  to  vair  the  »- 
structions  at  discretton,  or  feeling  his  position  atterly  hopeless  if  he 
oooe  admitted  this  prinaple.  R^id  uutractiona  axe  tiu  h•s^  but 


even  here  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  equally  rigid  adherence  to 
them  will  result  in  safety,  and  as  a  remarkable  example  of  thia  I  may 
cite  the  case  of  the  Bristol  Assize  Courts  competition. 

(3.)  The  responses  to  t-he  invitation  to  compete,  in  other  words,, 
the  designs  and  the  reports  sent  with  fhem,  are  in  the  great  majori^r 
of  oases  sbaats  and  d^uaione.  Indeed,  the  character  m  most  compe- 
tition drawings  having  been  found  out  by  referee  architects,  and  even 
amateur  judtfeo,  to  be  emioBntl^  deosiHive,  their  ttntmstwortbbtess- 
has  been  reflected  by  taeie  ewpaaiMship  on  not  a  few  dedgns 
whicb  IB  ui^trajndiced  ajuminatioa  would  nave  ^owa  to  have  beea 
tree  from  aqy  muth  dtfeet  Perspectins  in  oompetitaoos  are  essen- 
tially delnnve.   No  one  has  th»e  to  teat  all  of  them,  and  yet  ift 


regret  to  say  tliat  this  ohwum  of  dmwiag  is  reeogB»ed  or  permitted 
by  well-known  srcbiteets  as  well  as  by  tbur  stmntiag  jimiora. 

(4.)  The  judgment  ot  final  stage  of  a  competition  maj  be  of  three 
kinds— (a)  where  it  is  given  by  the  intfitors  unadvised ;  (b)  where  it 
is  ^ven  by  the  inviton  after  receiviog  |Hrofes8iotkal  advice ;  (e)  whesft' 
it  IS  ^ven  by  the  profesuonai  adviser  or  referee.  All  these  may  be 
delusions.  Thus  (a)  we  may  have  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
uttedy  inoompetant  noodledom— tten  who  hove  poeaUy  aaver  sen 
a  srt  of  architectural  dravnngs  before :  (b)  w<e  may  have  Htb 
(if  poaeible)  worse  case  ai  benw  jadged  by  men  who,  having  fixed  atf 
pertly  fixed  on  tbdr  aioluteet,  have,  of  saaUes  i^onthought,  aaed  ti» 
sham  of  a«ompetition  for  the  sMisftuitioaaf  ootsldor^  and  vrtia,  t» 
give  securUry  forthegeniuBweasof thebjo^toMnt,delade  tiie  uuiwuy 
by  a  pretauM  that  tw^  an  acting  witn  the  advioe  of  a  eompetaa^ 
willed,  and  maybe  emuent  arobitect;  or  (c),  laat  of  all,  if  the  nana- 
of  the  referee  u  withheld  imtil  after  the  response  is  in«d^  Hkm  »- 
fortunate  iaintee  mw  discover  whm  it  is  too  late  that  it  is  a  «n 
possessing  no  art-jadgaent  whatsoever,  or  m^hna  <hm  wbo  is  ps^ 
judiced  to  the  utmost,  and  slavishly  identified  with  seme  paMiralar 
st^le  or  school  opposed  to  that  pervading  the  oompetitioB  Aietif^ 
— m  a  word,  sodi  im  unfit  judge  that,  had  Us  nasae  heea  pmbHsbed 
with  the  instructions,  a  luge  ■'sanber  «f  competiten  might  liswa 
shrunk  altogether  from  the  combat  We  need  not  go  beyond  tlw 
aiehiteotund  history  «f  the  year  just  dassd  tat  "eiMnpha  of  «ndi 
sort  of  judgment 

Perh^  one  of  the  very  we^eet  kinds  of  jodgaeai  ever 
corded  is  that  described  by  Ht.  JEdb  in  a  kte  aataber  ef  tiiia 
joumaL  I  know  nothing  of  the  details  ef  the  iiwtntctioas  or  tfaa 
merits  of  the  des^^  The  qnesttaas  as  to  cost,  aaoomnaedatie^ 
and  architeetute  an  small  mattery  it  seeBsa  to  mm,  aoaapaw* 
with  the  Msfiirs  <tf  the  judgment  I  have  hefese  Aa  aa  L  Irsta- 
The  SickmemU  mtd  TtmdteiOumn  Imrn  of  Augnst  2874^  oan- 
taining  a  letter  on  this  subject^  and  if  it  he  tras,  as  th«*- 
stated,  that  the  ooramittee's  decision  is  at  vaiiaace  iritk.  that 
of  the  architect  they  selected  to  advise  them,  and  that  the 
sign  he  in  his  report  plseed  fiMUth  they  aftennvds  plaaed  Amt, 
we  oanqot  be  veiy  much  surfvised  at  tm  eomniittee  deoUniag  to- 
moke  known  to  unsuooassfiil  competitors  or  snhsorihais  the  repeat  -of 
their  professional  coadjutor.  But  I  caoDot  uodenAand  why  Ifa; 
EwAiT  Chustuit,  the  profesninul  adviser  to  the  eocamitte^  ^lonld 
miuotain  an  equally  severe  reticence.  If  these  reports  et  judgm«ita 
of  profeaaioBal  assessoxs  are  to  be  treated  as  if  ihey  were  private 
letters  from  the  family  lawyer,  thair  value  as  an  iodncemeet  ta 
architects  to  compete  will  disappear  altogether.  The  eubeeribesa 
have  at  any  rate  a  legal  right  to  see  a  report,  the  caet  of  which  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  comes  oat  of  their  pochets,  and  any  assertioa 
that  such  i^rt  is  [wivate  and  oonfidflntiaL  is  nen  aasertion  aaA 
nothing  more,  for  in  the  very  naton  of  things  sach  r^ort  oannot  ba> 
made  private  and  confidential.  If  one  bmb  on  a  Mmmatti^  p«id  ma 
to  give  bim  my  private  opinieQ  ua  the  merits  «(  the  derigas,  tfasit 
opinion  might  be  made  a  confidential  eenmianici^n.  But  a  oei»> 
mittee  actiag  in  their  co^twate  eapiwi^,  who,  in  their  iastruotaenv 
promise,  as  a  sort  of  aecurity  to  the  competitors  and  the  public,  that 
they  will  call  to  th^  aid  "  a  oonsulting  architeot,"  an  hooad  im 
honour  to  give  the  opinion  of  their  referee,  and  tbey  must  be  oon- 
Bcious,  to  say  tiie  lea^  of  some  great  defect  of  management  if  they 
cannot  face  the  publication  of  hie  rep«t  This  leads  nw  to  the  oen- 
uderatlon  of  one  of  the  reforms  now  mnch  aeeded  ia  mmpirtitiimi. 
and  that  is  the  refonn  of  the  referee  system. 

And  first  of  all  we  waat  the  referee  to  g«rt  rid  of  the  notian  irhifh 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  some,  that  beoaaae  he  asoepts  a  fee  Isr 
his  counsel  or  opinion  he  is  necessarily  the  servant  or  slave  st 
the  inviters,  and  bound  to  oonferm  to  ttleir  wiebes.  If  the  iavitait 
hold  out  no  promise  of  coasultiug  an  sKlutect,  if  privaMy  th^  n^ 
c»e  or  two  <w  a  dosea  ^ofesuoau  aen  Uidr  epinian^  they  an  ant* 
cone  to  do  so  without  any  one  caring  two  straws  abmt  it;  Iwt^Aa^ 
in  the  adv«rtisemsat  or  iaairwrtion^  they  mentisn  thMr  inteatian« 
calling  in  profesmw^  advice  it  is  manuest  that  lor  tin  futas^  thiM- 
must  Ro  further  than  this  if  ooaAdBnea  is  to  be  aiMdishad.  Wa 
(and  I  ^eak  as  a  cmapetitor  in  no  w^y  ashamed  of  owapetitisa 
practice,  soceasrful  or  not)  must  nasr  requin  from  the  iaviton 
The  wewf  of  the  referee.  (:2.)  Apssniiaetoalndeby  his«4^ion,Q^.^ 
the  event  «f  a  cUsputs  sxisiog  aonesraiag  it»  Aat  tbsf  will  call  *« 
aeooad  arduteot,  vrho  shall  he  nomiaatod  by  the  tafesea.  (3^  Ztask 
the  reports  of  such  refeeae  er  nfarees  shall  he  pahlisbed  w  tk» 
amAitwtanl  jooaalSy  or  oiipiH  ef  Osm  0u  the  casa  of  asaaU  «b> 
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havemBt«flA>dwU]beiinot»t]M  ooanetiton.  Toiwaretlim 
mrn^Am  we  onlj  want  tlte  co-t^ention  of  thoM  of  our  profeuiotul 
feBBtlmQ  ^Kho  are  mnally  employed  as  adTisers  or  nienee.  Can  we 
wtij  oKti^eo-opemtiottP  Ohraro  these  emment  areliitaeta  so  fearfol 
giTug  ofliwee  to  tlu  BobUHy,  de^,  gentry,  and  tradeBfolk,  who 
ttmmU  ttem,  that  ibef  wonld  rather  see  a  miscuriaee  of  justice 
ttao  ran  any  nak  of  ueDatiiig  the  imallest  fraction  of  that  societf 
tfr  wfatdi  th^  look  for  patioDage  f  Theae  an  bard  qneations,  no 
dorftt  btrtit  laftilly  tune  that  were  loolred  iUrlj  in  dw  face  and 
aaawfnd.  The  ^nUee  of  arehitecta  as  a  [OofeaROOf  the  cUaaiq[>oint- 
mmU  mmi  mMa  AadifenB  la  competitamu,  «Hk  in  great  measore, 
hrowght  abaafe  bj  the  aiehiteeta  tbeauelTea.  Were  than  any  real 
mpvit  de  eerft,  wen  tiiere  eoheAYmtM  amoDg^  arehitecta  themaelTee, 
trva  tboae  who  stand  high  is  the  xanka  to  condder  that  thvj  are 
■ea^OBsiUe  for  mudi  oL  if  not  all,  the  contempt  (I  use  the  word 
•Ariaa^y)  with  which,  the  ^neral  public  regard  the  profeanon,  wa 
flheald  not  hare  recorded  m  the  professional  jourmila  ao  many 
"t— r^"  of  a  miaerable  sham  ridii^  rougb-shoa  over  the  course 
vi^ch  Bught  have  been^  and  yet  may  be,  devoted  to  genuine  and 
TaefowB  ait-wta-k. 

Tfaii^  then^  is  the  firrt  rafotu  needed,  and  it  is  entirely  in  the  bands 
«i  A*  Iwding  niaa  in  the  |iofearic»i.  Let  them,  when  called  oa  to 
-adriae  the  inritors  of  a  competition,  systematically  decline  to  do  ao 
wUaaa  under  Ihe  terms  I  hare  just  aketcbed,  and  la  a  very  abort  time 
we  ahall  all  be  benefitted  by  their  firmneaa.  If  we  ref4>ed  ootbiog 
■elae  we  ahonld  reap  caofidence,  and  we  should  be  quite  aatisfiod  to  do 
wathoot  profaaaional  referees  ii  the  invitors  would  not  accede  to  such 
teiKia,  far  where  they  would  not  we  should  be  warned  in  time  of  the 
■abam  and  o£  the  aoare  they  would  aet  for  us. 

Si^  there  are  other  reforms  needed  beodea  tUa  one  of  the  referee, 
«Bd  thoae  who  commonly  act  as  referees  mar  do  much  to  effect  them. 
Xhiia,  it  ia  oimbHiiI  tiiat  the  author  of  the  best  desigu  diould  be  ac- 
ointed  a<  the  ardiiteet  for  the  work,  oTen  though  the  work  may  ba 
^Mwad  or  the  site  chaa^d.  Then,  aa  to  {semium^  the  first  man 
ahoiud  always  recuve  the  commiasion  to  cany  the  design  into  execu- 
^OD ;  the  aecond,  in  a  number  of  instanoes  that  have  come  under  my 
■otioe,  Doight  foirly  haire  been  united  to  the  fltst  Usually  he  should 
receiTe  a  aum  of  money,  from  1}  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent  on  the  esti- 
mated cost,  whilat  smaQ  sums,  ftom  VH.  to  SOI.,  ahould  be  given  to 
-all  otheiB  who  Cairly  ftilfllled  the  conditlonB  without  offence  to  art 
The  inatraetiona  cannot  be  too  rigid,  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
referee.  Bu^  aajs  the  yoong  architect,  if  the  referee  be  consulted 
beforehand,  he  might  atop  the  whole  competitioo,  and  get  the  work 
into  hia  own  hands.  So  he  might,  and  so  probably  he  has,  altbouffh 
iiitberto  he  has  only  been  consnltal  at  the  last.  No  doubt  it  woiud 
be  better  if  we  bad  a  small  class  of  consulting  architects  who  would 
-conaent  to  work  only  in  this  capacity :  for  toe  present,  however,  we 
must  have  Ciith  in  our  referees  as  mey  are,  and  endeavour  to  get 
them  to  act  so  aa  to  secure  the  reforms  bo  much  needed. 

ConuMlition  drawings  lec^uire  alao  much  rrform.  Indian  ink  alone 
shoeld  he  allovred ;  no  shading  or  hack  lining  ahould  be  permitted, 
and,  above  all,  no  etching. 

I  am  one  of  the  small  miaoiit^  who,  in  spite  of  numerous  failures, 
li^jeve  in  the  power  for  good  of  architectural  competitioas.  That 
iba  ayatam  ia  in  a  perilous  state,  that  it  is  only  a  threadbare  cloak 
fat  chieanevT  and  humbug,  that  it  holds  out  false  hopes,  and  so  crowds 
the  ranb  of  the  pnfeenon  with  hosts  of  young  mea  who  ought  to  be 
-at  adbooL  are  i»eu  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are  too  well  known.  But 
tbat  the  bambn^  may  be  exposed  and  stopped  and  the  ayatem  rioted, 
Z  AiUy  bdieve,  if  tna  stroag  oaea  among  ua  will  but  miuntain  an 
atthade  towaida  the  paUic  conmenauiate  with  thdt  ^ofesflaanal 
fMition. 

EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTER8.-I. 

rB  'W^tar  Exhibition  at  Buriington  Houae  again  aaaomea  the 
aajpert  with  which  the  senes  was  inaugurated  ifour  seasoM  ago. 
imt  winter  the  Old  Maatus  gaire  way  to  the  productions  of  the  wa 
Sr  Sswnr  Lajvubrkb,  and  a  bnbute  to  the  memory  of  out  animal 
jaietar  thua  iidannjitad  the  more  precious  wiooeaaioo  of  exbtbitioBs 
now  reaoned.  The  aaaeeiation  of  works  by  deceased  British  artiata 
with  thoae  of  the  great  foreign  schools,  has  led  to  the  more  d^nite 
^aa  d  eapeaalty  repreeentiag  two  or  more  maatsra  1^  a  aaleetioii 
tmm  the  meat  im{wrt«it  of  their  pictuiea.  Thua  Stavvisu)  and 
Tinwra,  in  the  opening  exhibition  (u  187(^  were  fully  iUustraled ;  in 
1^1  Stothaad  waa  prominent ;  this  was  also  a  great  Uainbbobovqk 
jaar;  1872  faKiaght  out  CBoiaa,  OonszuLB  aud  Davis  Wilkib; 
tb»  sgMhitiott  9i  1873  waa  emedalty  rich  in  TuBmts,  and  aiepre- 
MMiTe  etdlaetion  of  the  £auiah  water-eoloar  edioQl  proved  atrong 
i«X)B  Wm,  Jobs  Coaaa,  Cox,  and  Wuxuh  Hitbt.  Than  came 
4»  JiajTiMn  exhibition.  Thia  year  Ma^t-t^*  and  Sir  Auvmiiia 
^rnnarr  am  the  two  Batish  artiata  more  e^Mcially  illoatmted. 
Grx  waa  to  hmn  beam  added,  but  diffi<Hiltiea  arose  as  to  transit  of 
dta  iiMiii  hnl  Seettiah  ButoKa^  and  it  waa  wiaety  datenttined  to 
dib^  uw  iUiMtnlMB  of  tUa  painter  nntil  thoae  wofa  can  be 

The  jieacortaoa  of  British  pictures  this  year  is  large,  being  indeed 
«midenb!y  more  than  balf  of  the  whole  number.  Between  forty 
aii  Mr  woffts  ef  the  ItaKao  School  hare  been  contributed,  chiefff- 
6m  aoBonlitTW  «f  rMenk  fcnaalien ;  (tf  tiieee  ^e  remarkalM  pand 


picture  attributed  to  Cqsimo  RoagEuj  (181),  and  that  called  the 
Ascemion  of  the  Fitym  (187),  by  Fea  Awomtco,  but  probdily  a 
Sienese  productioD,  both  lent  by  Mr.  FxnjXR  Majtlavj),  are  the  most 
noteworthy.  The  rirffim  amd  Child  and  St.  Jo*«  (128),  by  A^bea  dbl 
SjkBos},  beleaging  to  Madame  Db  Mxuxxb,  is  a  cbaractmatio  work,  and 
Mr.  Ubahau  lends,  among  othera,  an  ugly  but  genuine  Fiupfo  Lippi, 
Virgin  and  Chiid  loitk  Angela  (186),  and  a  beautiful  Madojma  mtd  ChOd 
(182)byCABLoCBivsLLL  The  Venetian  masters  show  rather  poorly; 

Earhapa  the  most  aatlsfactory  examplea  aie  the  little  Love  ndiag  a 
on,  Tnuv  (136),  from  Mr.  Gbasuc,  lud  Earl  Yasboboito&'s 
BtpomUm^  a  not  plauing  but  powerful  study  by  Tuttobbixo.  The 
Spanish  School  ia  worthily,  though  scantily,  present  in  the  fine  por- 
traita  by  VsLAsarxz,  and  two  sin^  figiuea,  St,  Benedict  and  i^, 
Jerome  (197,  200),  by  Zdbbabait,  contributed  by  Lord  HxxxttBVBZ. 
The  oft  quoted  atticism  of  Mr.  Ford  on  Spanish  a>^  aa  a^mn, 
decent,  and  draped,  is  apt  for  these  striking  examples  u  an  eccentric 
master.  Between  fifty  and  alxtyspecimena  bring  Ftomiah  and  Dutch 
Schools  nearest  to  English  in  number,  while  of  French  pictures  vro 
count  ten,  two  of  the  nuuiber  being  of  men  ao  nearly  oontempozaxy 
aa  Gbbsudxt  and  Dicajips. 

Previous  exhibitions  have  somewhat  dnuned  the  resources  of  the. 
great  ancestral  collectioBs,  or  possibly  it  mav  have  been  found  aaaier 
to  obtain  loans  from  dilettanti^  whose  works  will  gain  prestige  by 
their  appearance  on  the  Academy  walls.  At  any  rate  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  pictures  come  from  Ims  accredited  coUectious,  from 
artiata  or  private  individuals  who  have  pidied  up  unauthenticated 
works  of  worth  which,  on  this  public  appearance,  may  gain  valuable 
criticism,  and,  possibly,  safe  nomenclature.  Among  patrician  pos- 
sessors who  have  lent  of  their  stores  to  this  exhibition,  most  geoeroua 
have  been  the  Dukes  of  ABEBcooir  and  of  SuiHBRLUfD,  Earis  Dmr- 
BiQH,  FuzwiLLiAK,  and  Tabbobovoh,  the  Marquis  of  Bbisiol  and 
Sir  WiLUAH  MiXBS ;  the  well-kuown  cdlection  ofMr.  Fullbe  Matt- 
LAirs  has  been  laid  under  levy,  and  Mr.  W.  Gbahau  and  Mr.  A 
Ixvj  are  extenrive  contributors,  also  Mr.  Kimkan  Hoiteaoar,  M.P. 
and  Mr.  F.  Cook.  It  ia  interesting  to  see,  as  lenders,  the  names  of 
the  Academicians,  Mr.  E.  W.  Codes,  Mr.  Codsihs  and  Mr.  WooufEB, 
and  of  Mr.  G.  BoiCE,  of  the  old  Water-Colour  Sodetv.  Ajfiata  are 
often  the  happy  discoverers  of  gems  of  old  art,  whicn  their  trained 
eyes  have  spied  out  in  the  odd  comers  of  euriority  shops,  or  the 
homes  of  ignorant  descendants  of  great  men. 

The  banging  baa  been  again  conducted  on  the  principle  of  distri- 
buting the  interest  of  the  collection  over  the  various  g^eriee,  with, 
at  the  same  time,  some  attempt  at  concentrating  schools,  uallery 
IV.  gathers  the  early  Italian  pictures.  Gslleriea  I.  and  IL  are  ch^fly 
British.  The  chief  room.  No.  lH.,  is  generally  representative,  and 
makes  a  decorative  appearance,  with  Bubbns'  Conversion  of  8c.  Paul 
(110),  a  showy,  if  coarse,  centre-piece  at  the  head  of  the  gallery, 
TnEHEB'a  larM  Finiage  at  Macon  (122),  on  the  north  walL  ia  flanked 
bv  two  splendid  VBLAStttrm  portraits.  On  the  opposite  wall  hang  the 
Depoaition  of  Rembeawdt,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Abeecoeit,  the  grand 
portrait  of  the  Earlof  Sitex,  by  Sir  AirToirro  Moee,  and  Tubnbe's 
Wreck  of^  Minotaw,  while  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  Rbtnolds' 
charming  though  faded  group  of  Lady  AmaM  and  Lody  Mary  de 
Qrey  (189),  and  the  companion  picture  of  The  late  Earl  de  (?ny, 
Frederick  and  PhiUp  Robmeon  at  boat  (144),  take  each  ride  of  the 
entrance,  together  with  the  fine  Vaitjitkb  portmit  of  An  Artitt 
(141),  and  a  portrait  (142),  by  Feaitk  Hals,  from  the  Royal  collec- 
tion. 

Portraiture  and  landscape  may  be  cooridered  to  hold  highest  rank 
this  year.  The  aubjeet  picturea  are  few  or  doubtful  among  the  early 
masters,  and  sacred  art,  owing  to  the  comparatively  few  contributions 
of  tlte  Italian  school,  is  also  m  abeyance.  The  modem  Maclisb  is 
the  chief  representative  of  imaginative  subjects  with  the  immense 
canvas  of  The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  (78),  Ae  well  studied  composi- 
tion of  Caxton't  Printing  Office  in  the  Almonry,  at  Westminster  (ii), 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  (77),  The  Laat  Sleep  of  Duncan  (148),  and 
The  Banquet  Seme  in  Macbeth  (211).  But  even  this  arrar  of  dra- 
matic subject  matter  is  overweighod  by  the  portraits  of  Vaitdtkb, 
RMMBXutm,  MoBE,  VKLASftUBZ,  Kbyvolds,  Oaxvbboboooh, 
HboABzH,  and  the  landscapea  of  Tvbhxb,  Cbokb,  CdULoozi,  Coniur, 
RvTSDABL,  MiiiXBE,  Cox,  and  othera. 

On  the  whole  the  collection  is  full  of  interest,  tbongh  it  cuinot  be  sud 
te  equal  that  of  me  or  two  prevlons  seascms  back.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
to  be  expected  that  noblemen  will  strip  th^galltties  year  a  ftet  year 
to  make  atttaetiTe  the  walls  at  BoiUngton  House,  and  the  Bqj^  col- 
lection is  not  easily  broken  into.  Tet  it  atrikea  oa  that  ao  many  and 
riefa  are  the  private  British  gnlleriea  tiuit  more  atrenvons  efibrta 
might  have  eUcited  more  ample  response  from  great  owners  than 
appears  by  the  results  this  year.  Seotiand  is  not  exhausted,  and 
many  princely  EngUeh  houses  have  been  merely  dipped  into.  The 
council  have  done  ao  well  that  the  pubUo  expects  better  wifli  Uie 
proverbial  imp«ti*»ee  of  gratitude. 

We  hope  to  fisllow  up  these  introduetoiy  remarks  by  mote  detailed 
notice  next  week. 

 -TT  1-~r    I  II 

Meaara.  lietts.  Son  &  Co.,  limited,  bava  aeot  us  soma  san^Aea  of 

their  lUotieB  fat  lS7d.  The  Bepatation  of  this  flrn  is  ao  uri^nally 
auknowledged,  and  so  associated  with  theae  publications,  that  it  is  aufflcisat 
to  say  that  the  new  issnv  of  the  diaries  are  equal  to  those  of  former  yeant, 
is  eorrectueBB  of  inftmu^on,  in  manner  of  arraugemsnt,  in  ijuahty  of 
•zaention,  and  in  dte^meas. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  COMPETITION, 

rnH£  Improved  Indastrial  DweHioga  Company  (Limited)  have 
X  tbongbt  proper  to  institnte  a  competiti<m  of  architecta,  under 
drcnmsteDcea  wbich  render  the  case  boto  exceptiooal  and  inatractiTe. 
The  company  had  been  carrying  out  their  many  ouildinga  upon  deugns 
chiefly,  if  not  eolely  prepared,  as  we  understand,  by  Mr.  Lbb,  of  Fin»< 
bury  Circue,  and  had  met  with  a  remariwble  degree  of  succeaa. 
Beins  abont  largely  to  increase  their  buildinga,  they  conndered  it 
possible  that  a  new  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  work  they  had 
undertaken  were  they  to  invite  new  deaigne  from  architecta,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  prestige,  their  targe  command  of  funds,  and 
the  immense  importance  of  the  subject  of  labourers'  dwelling, 
would  have  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  the  deugna  of  the 
Tery  ablest  architects  who  hare  paid  attention  to  tiie  mlgect  had  they 
chosen  to  take  the  right  course. 

Instead,  however,  of  ofiiering  the  construction  of  the  building  to 
the  successful  competitor,  and  so  attracting  those  whose  dengnstney 
really  wanted,  they  contrived  so  efiectaally  to  etransle  the  compe- 
tition that  the  only  surprise  is  that  any  deeigna  at  all  should  have 
come  in  from  men  of  position. 

The  premiums  offered,  namely,  2501.  and  1601.,  were  tiie  onl;f_  in- 
ducements. The  directors,  it  is  true,  merely  said  in  their  conditions 
that  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  employ  the  successful  competi- 
tor ;  bat  those  who  thonght  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
position  of  tlie  niuiertahing  were  Moly  able  to  learn  that  the  present 
uchiteet  had  in  no  way  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Board,  and  that 
whatever  design  might  be  carried  ou^  and  however  good  the  profes- 
aonal  standing  of  its  author  might  be,  there  waa  no  reasonable  room 
to  hope  that  it  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  com- 
petitor in  the  neual  and  proper  maimer. 

This,  however,  waa  not  all ;  a  prixeman  in  so  important  a  compe- 
tition could  at  least  win  distinction,  and  he  might  fairly  hope  to  oe 
employed  by  some  of  the  other  societies  or  benevolent  pereons  who 
are  building  dwellings  for  the  poor  to  carry  out  a  design  which 
such  lugh  authorities  had  approved.  But  no,  it  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  directors  had  the  eminent  unwisdom  to  stipulate 
that  "  the  copyright  of  the  designs  "  for  which  they  paid  premiums 
should  become  theirs.  "We  know  not  exactly  what  was  intended  by 
this  condition,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  honourable 
architect  would  fed  that,  under  such  a  condition,  he  would  at  least 
be  morally  bound  not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  design  for  other 
parties ;  while  any  architect  less  conKientiouB  in  his  mode  of  con- 
sidering these  matters  would  understand  that  he  was  liable  at  least 
to  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  and,  perhaps,  to  actual  prosecution 
U,  after  having  earned  distmction,  he  attempted  to  turn  it  to  account, 
and  make  use  of  the  piemiated  design. 

Having  thoa  brought  down  their  prizes  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
400/.  in  money,  and  an  uncertain  amount  of  fame  coupled  with  an 
ominous  stipnJation,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  directors  re- 
ceived but  a  very  small  number  of  designs,  and  if  the  majority  of 
tiiem  vrere  the  works  of  inexperienced  men. 

The  sets  of  plans,  twoity  in  Dumber,  have  been  hnhg  in  the  hall 
fif  St  Bartholomew'a  Hospitel,  and  an  inapection  of  them  is  the 
mcfn  intetef>ting  as  the  premiated  and  commended  mea  are  marked, 
and  the  observer  can  see  for  himself  what  the  directors  and  their  able 
advisers  Mr.  George  Godwht  and  Mr.  Chableb  Babkt,  consider  to 
be  good  designs  for  the  purpose.  The  problem  waa  a  double  one, 
part  of  the  work  consisted  in  so  laying  out  a  large  irregular  site  of  a 
difficult  outline  as  to  occupy  it  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  manner,  and 
part  of  it  consbted  in  designing  the  tenements  themselves,  of  which 
the  blocks  of  buildings  were  to  consist  We  should  judge  from  the 
results  the  premiums  have  been  adjudged  mftinty  upon  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  plans  for  tenements ;  that  the  block-plan  also  held  an 
important  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges. 

The  points  which  appear  to  have  chiefly  been  valued  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dwellings  are,  Ist,  ventilation,  and  2nd,  privacy.  In  the 
first  premiated  design,  "  Salutaris,''  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Macavlat, 
simply  ignores  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  the  existence  of  a  laige 
buildmg  now  on  the  sit&  and  his  arrangement  of  block  plan  is  airy, 
but  somewhat  clumsy.  Thestaircaaea  of  his  tenements  project  beyond 
the  Uocks  of  buildings,  but  each  room  of  a  house  is  sepanttely  reached ; 
indeed,  ihe  amount  of  internal  corridors  is,  to  ottr  mind,  wasteful. 
The  buildings  are  timple,  the  rooms  of  £ur  use  and  shape,  thouffh 
some  of  them  disproporUoaately  kmg;  and  the  axrangementa  for  the 
voriona  little  addenda  which  a  tenement  requires  to  make  it  haUtable 
are  admirable.  The  height  from  floor  to  ceiUng  seems  to  us  on- 
necesearily  grea^  and  this  circumstance  would  combine  with  the  com- 
paratively laiwe  amount  of  internal  corridors,  and  with  the  use  of 
»Ued  inm  jtnata  in  the  floor^  to  ruse  the  cost  of  the  baildings. 

The  architectural  treatment  what  there  is  of  it,  ia  suited  to  brick ; 
mode  of  conatmctinff  walls  shown  is  admindile,  but  nol^  we  be- 
lieve, likely  to  obtain  ^e  sanction  of  any  district  surveyor,  as  it  is 
clearly  in  contravration  of  the  London  Building  Act  Still  altogether 
we  are  not  inclined  to  question  the  decision  of  the  judges,  though 
the  superioritv  of  the  premiated  ^an  ia  not  so  stxiking  as  might 
have  been  wished. 

"  Self-contained  ia  the  motto  of  Mr.  BAiristBB  Fletohbr's  de- 
tUgiOf  wluch  obtained  the  aeoosd  premium.  Upon  these  plans  very 


great  labour  has  been  spent,  and  in  the  block  plan  this  aidiiteet 

appears  to  us  to  have  hit  upon  a  far  happier  mode  of  occupying  the 
interior  of  the  site  than  his  rival.  A  portz<Hi  of  the  ^dw^Qngs  am 
upon  the  balcony  system^  t.s.,  there  are  staircases  at'intervals,  and 
vou  pass  the  door  and  windows  of  one  tenement  to  reach  anwwr ; 
but  in  the  majoritv  of  cases  this  does  not  occur.  The  stureaaes  are 
all  projecting.  The  design  of  individual  tenements  is  most  fully 
shown,  and  though  there  are  here  and  there  instances  where  the 
ventilation  is  not  quite  so  successful  as  in  the  first  premiated  deogn, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  completeness  andless  ^ace  lost  in 
corridors.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Flbtchbs  has  hit  upon  an  excel- 
lent method  of  disposing  of  one  of  the  difficult  features  in  the  case — 
an  acute  angle  which  occurs  at  one  boundary  of  the  site. 

"  Strive,"  a  design  by  Mr.  Robert  Walkbe,  has  been  commended 
by  the  referees.  The  treatment  of  the  block  plan  is  hardly  so  good 
as  in  the  previous  cases,  but  great  pains  has  bmn  bestowed  upon  the 
dwellings  themselves;  numy  varieties  of  arrangement  are  shown, 
and  there  is  more  attempt  than  either  of  the  previous  competitors 
have  made  at  giving  a  suitable  though  moderate  degree  of  anihltec- 
tural  character  to  the  buildings.  The  staiicaaea  are  not  projecting. 
The  dwellings  are  more  crowded,  and  cross  ventilation  is  not  so  um- 
fonuly  well  secured  as  in  the  premiated  plans,  but  still  external  light- 
ing has  been  constantly  kept  m  view. 

"  Usui  eivium,"  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Pope  &  Son,  of  BristoL"  is  showa 
upon  a  very  amall  number  of  drawings.  The  Mock  ^fitai  is  irdl 
dealt  with,  a  road  bong  formed  across  il^  and  the  plans  of  Hie  dwell- 
ings are  also  good,  though  the  elevations  are  of  the  phdnest  deacris- 
tion.  The  bed-iooma  ibrm  {projecting  blodn  towards  the  xere;  tm 
ventilation  is  good,  and  there  is  access  1^  a  passage  to  each  room. 

t'250,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  presents  an  excellent  block  jdan  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  Messrs,  Pope,  and  them  are  many  good  point* 
in  the  planningof  the  tenements,  especially  in  the  economy  of  space 
in  comdora.  The  elevations  are  weak  and  badly  dzavn,  and  their 
serious  defects  have  poadhly  helped  to  prevent  the  designs  bom  taking 
a  higher  positiai. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  list  of  dedgns  commended  hy  tlu 
referees,  but  one  remains  which  is  "commended  by  the  directcaa." 
It  bears  the  motto  "  Hygiene,"  and  is  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Sbeppabd.  The 
block  plan  surrounds  the  site,  and  leavea  ^e  central  space  unoccQ- 
pied,  and  the  site  generally  is  far  less  fully  occupied  than  other  com- 
petitors have  judged  denrable.  The  staircases  do  not  project  The 
rooms  are  mostly  square,  and  are  separately  reached  by  corridors,  but 
the  corridors  themselves  are  not  (as  in  the  prize  design)  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  architectural  treatment  is  good  and  umple,  and 
a  few  features  have  been  introduced  to  give  it  emphasis,  * 

The  most  conspicuous  designa  amoo^  the  fourteen  sets  of  drawings 
which  have  failed  to  win  commendatioo  are  those  by  Messrs.  Lee 
Bbothbbs  &  Pain,  and  Messrs.  Hobnblowbr  &  Sos.  It  is,  indeed, 
hard  to  comprehend  on  what  principle  "  £x  sorde  dare  munditiem  ^ 
the  carefully-prepared  design  of  Messrs.  Hoenblowee  was  j°c^ed 
less  worthf  of  commendatum  than  some  of  those  selected.  The 
block  plan  is  very  clever;  the  dwellings  are  well  ananged  and  mm 
economical  than  most  of  those  premiated,  and  the  detwa  shown  an 
capital  It  ia  true  Messrs.  HoBarBLOWXRUve  made  very  large  see  of 
the  balcony  system,  but  the  balconies  have  not  prevented  Idx. 
Fletcheb  from  obtaining  a  prize,  and  they  are  considered  by  ex- 
cellent authorities,  for  example,  by  Miss  Octavxa  Hill,  perhaps  the 
best  informed  judge  of  the  subjectliving,  as  the  most  useful  expedient 
yet  tried.  There  is  an  abeenoe  of  internal  corridors^  and  perhaps  th» 
scullery  and  conveniences  connected  with  it  are  compreesed  into  too 
small  a  space,  but  we  mnst  say,  with  every  denre  to  give  full  credit 
to  the  judges' and  the  directors,  that  Messrs.  Hobhblowbs's  plana 
have  an  equal  clum  to  commendation  with  those  selected. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  see  where  Messrs.  Lee  Beothebs  &  Faik 
failed.  Ia  their  design,  "Domus  arnica,  domus  optima,"  they  have 
many  excellent  pointo,  and  the  drawings  are  vigorous  and  good; 
but  at  least  half  the  tenements  are  too  compact  for  th<m>ugh  venti- 
lation. They  have,  in  fact,  attempted  almost  too  much,  and  have 
overcrowded  the  buildings.  The  cenbe  of  the  site  is  in  this  de^;n 
occupied  by  a  building  of  which  the  plan  ia  a  perfect  marvel  of  m~ 
genmty  and  skiU,  bemg,  no  doubt,  the  deverest  in^vidual  iped- 
men  of  arrangement  exiubited. 

The  remaining  designs  we  do  not  propoee  to  exaadne  at  lentrtb. 
They  include  "Fiat,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lean,  showing  a  back  to  back 
arrangement  and  a  make-believe  roof,  but  rather  good  detaiL 
"  Comfort,"  by  Messrs.  BBCRTaDdMoBTtiCBB,  an  overcrowded  dengn. 
"  Work  hard,''  &c.,  by  Mr.  H.  Ambrose,  a  de«gn  which  fails  pro- 
periy  to  utilise  the  site.  "  Aspiro,"  by  Mr.  G.  Ransome,  a  good 
design  very  closely  resembling  the  present  buildings.  "Omne  tiuet," 
&c.,  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Allen,  shown  by  excellent 
drawings,  but  with  an  overdone  system  of  iron  balconies  and  too  few 
Btaircaaes.  "  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,"  by  Mr.  W.  Nicol.  "  Effi- 
ciency with  economy."  No  author's  name.  **  Au  bon  droit,"  by  Meesrsw 
Habershon  and  Pits,  a  balcony  design  with  a  crowded  block  plan. 
"  Deus  nobis,"  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Harvet,  Manchester,  and  "Beta,^'  by- 
Mr.  J.  Habbu,  both  suffering  from  overcrowding ;  while  last  and 
also  least  cornea  "  Vi  et  virtute,"  a  dengn  not  suffidently  worked 
oat  for  the  purpoeea  of  a  competition. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  we  may  remaxk  that  Hu  dixactora 
have  placed  in  the  room  a  model  of  that  miildiBgaaa  sent  by  tham  ta 
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the  A^ennft  Exhibition.  The  priocipal  improrement,  if  the  best  of 
the  pretuiated  «Dd  commended  plans  be  compared  with  theae,  eeems 
to  be  the  throwing  the  staiicaspi  outeide  the  block— a  better 
dunw  fjr  each  room — and  an  access  by  nn  internal  corridor  to 
eara  room.  Of  coarse  tiie  direettnB,  vho  arow  that  they  are 
building  for  the  beat  dan  of  the  London  poor  ore  quite  ri^ht  to 
gire  M  much  comfort  as  they  cnn,  but  we  believe  that  tbeir  own 
model,  in  which  the  bedrooms  and  scullery  open  out  of  the  living 
room,  is  more  suitable  for  the  uses  of  the  poor  than  the  model  with 
inteznal  corridors.  It  appears,  lastly,  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
number  of  single  rooms  provided  ranges  from  1,007,  which  Messrs. 
Hobvblower's  plans  provide,  to  640  in  Mr.  Ambeosb's  -plsn.  The 
first  premium  is  given  to  a  deugn  which  ia  almost  as  low  in  number 
of  rooms  as  Mr.  Ambrosb's,  for  Mr.  Macaulat  only  furnishes 
650  rooms ;  and  the  second  is  given  to  one  almost  as  high  aa  Messrs. 
lIoBmiLOWEB,  for  Mr.  Banisteb  Flbichbr  provides  1,044  rouma. 
The  only  design  selected  by  the  directors  for  commendation,  that  of  Mr. 
Smith,  provides  912  rooms ;  Mr.  Walkbk  gives  1,038,  Messrs.  Poph 
807,  and  Mr.  Shrppard  666.  This  consideration,  though  a  point  of 
Tit^  importance,  cannot,  therefore,  have  governed  the  dedaion  to  any 
extent — at  least  no  clue  to  the  opinion  of  the  referees  or  directors 
can  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  ver^  different  tables  of 
aecommodation  to  which  they  have  awarded  praiae. 

MINIATURE  PAINTING. 

WE  take  the  fellowing  nrtido,  by  Mr.  S.  Wagner,  jnn.,  from  the  Ann 
MoHiUyt  the  beet  of  the  Americsn  magannes : — 
The  subject  of  mipiature  ptintiDg  is  one  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
treated  eaUsfiactorily  within  the  limits  of  a  short  Paper,  aad  ytt  it  is  one 
of  00  much  inlerefit,  and  so  ioetnictivo  in  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
purest  forms  of  art,  that  even  a  brief  coDsideration  will  bo  a  source  of  profit 
•nd  pleasure.  For  miniature  psinting,  more  perhaps  than  most  forms  of 
art- work,  strongly  appeals  to  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  carries  U9 
back  in  imagination  to  the  humljle  cells  of  the  monks  of  mediieval  times, 
whne,  day  after  daj,  year  after  year,  and  even  lifetime  after  lifetime,  the 
initlif  ol  artists  poured  out  the  whole  earnestness  and  piety  of  thenr  nature  in 
the  work  of  ennching  the  pages  of  the  Missal  and  the  Breviary ;  and  it 
reeallfi,  in  later  times,  when  the  purposes  of  the  art  were  changed,  the 
triumph  of  the  gifted  artist,  whose  skill  and  patient  labour  is  able  to  pro- 
duce for  others  tiny  pictures  on  little  bits  of  ivory,  which  will  be  enduring 
recollections  not  only  of  the  features,  but  of  the  characters  also  of  those  they 
lore.  Much  ploanng  romaucr,  too,  there  is  gathered  around  the  history  of 
miniature  painting,  and  much  thnt  would  furnish,  perhaps,  more  entertain- 
ing matter  fur  a  Paper  than  this  will  promise ;  but  our  present  purpose  is 
i^wr  to  look  for  a  mtHnent  into  the  history  of  this  beauUfiil  art,  to  note 
its  eflbct  npon  the  rise  and  pn^pvss  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  to  recall  the 
names  ot  a  of  those  wb<>  hare  been  the  most  successful  in  such  work  i  n 
Europe  and  in  our  own  country.  And  in  these  days  of  hurried  work  and 
labour-saving  inventions,  when  a  good  photogrAphcr  and  an  indifferent 
artist,  or  the  latter  alone,  will,  for  a  trifling  sum  and  upon  a  week's  notice, 
[wodoce  a  portrait  or  a  copy  of  the  work  of  an  old  master  sufficiently  sntis- 
bnAaej  to  the  average  mind  and  taste,  it  is  worth  our  white  to  pause,  and 
justly  admire  the  work  of  the  ^-photoffraphic  days,  when  the  best  of 
artists  wcco  willing  to  expend  their  time  and  abilities  generously  upon  such 
wwk»  sad  omr gmnd&thers  and  grandmothers  were  glad  to  pay  them  well 
Jbr  such  valuable  treasuree  of  art. 

In  traang  the  origin  of  miniature  painting,  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
eariieet  periods  in  which  art  in  any  form  was  known.  For  we  are  told 
that  the  aneient  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their  pap;ri  with 
miniature  paintiugsof  hiaroglyphics;  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  a  sinular  art 
was  practised  in  the  early  daiys  of  Greece  and  Roma.  And  that  it  was 
still  axistlog  in  the  earlier  ponod  of  the  Christian  era  is  evidenced  by  tlio 
fact  that  there  are  still  preserved  two  specimens  at  least  of  manuscript 
illuminations,  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century :  a  jragmeot  of  a 
Viivil  (whi^,  although  a  fragment,  contains  60  miniatures)  in  the 
Vatican,  and  a  portion  of  a  copy  of  Homer  in  the  AmbrosinD  Library  at 
Milan. 

Bat  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  tint  this  art  reached  its  perfect  development;  for  daring  that 
period,  in  nearly  all  the  religious  houses,  the  monks  spent  much  time  in  its 
careAll  study,  and  in  the  patient  labour  of  illuminating  their  nuDuecripts 
of  the  wcred  volumes  and  copies  of  the  works  of  the  classical  authors. 
They  were  called  illuminatori,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  letter  of  a 
cha{>ter  ot  a  paragraph  was  painted  in  red,  the  pigment  for  which  wa<)  tbo 
Latin  minium,  or  red  lead,  they  acquired  the  name  otminiotori,  from  which 
oar  word  miniaturt  is  formed.  Curiously  enough,  therefore,  this  word, 
whidi  always  conveys  now  the  idea  of  smallneu  or  minuteneas,  and  which 
we  have  adopted  as  an  sc^ectirealso  to  express  the  same  idea,  comes  directly 
from  a  word  which  did  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  size  of  the  picture,  but 
only  the  colour  of  the  initial  letter  which,  with  its  ornamontatiou,  fumiebed 
the  border  or  fnune  in  which  the  picture  was  set. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  work  of  these 
"mtniatori  "  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  over  Europe — in  Italy,  France, 
Gtrmany,  the  Low  Countries,  Spain,  and  England,  this  beiiutiful  art  was 
asridooosly  studied,  and  with  wonderful  results :  and  thoso  nho  have  siten 
the  superb  examples  preserved  in  the  many  collections  of  the  manuscript 
inmninations  of  these  old  artists  find  it  difflcult  to  say  in  what  coantry  the 
finest  wereprodncrd.  And  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  too,  the  value 
of  this  work  in  preserving  aad  supplying  valuable  materialfor  thodcTolop- 
nent  of  the  art  of  paintingthroughout  the  worid.  These  little  pnintiiigH, 
tbcneults  of  earnest  thought  and  patient,  ptinstaking  care  in  the  cloister 
and  the  cell,  furnished  the  "studies"  fot  those  great  masterpieces,  on 
mnel,  ou  wall,  and  on  canvas,  which  mark  a  golden  age  in  the  Art  of 


With  the  invention  of  printing,  miniature  painting,  in  the  form  it  had 
tlius  far  taken,  practically  disappeared,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  production  of  portraits.  In  this  direction, 
too,  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  art,  by  teaching 
faithful  accuracy  of  drawing  and  delicacy  of  expression,  and  serving  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  any  other  department  of  painting,  to  produce  and  pre- 
serve a  succession  of  portraits,  more  or  less  futhfol,  of  men  and  women 
noted  in  history. 

In  France  we  find  a  succession  of  eminent  artists  devoting  themselves  ex- 
clusively, almost,  to  this  department  of  art  Among  the  more  recent  ijf 
these  the  most  prominent  are  Augustin  and  Isabsy.  To  Angustin  especially, 
modem  miniature  painting  is  indebted  perhaps  more  than  to  any  one  else; 
for  not  only  did  he  apply  himself  faithfully,  for  a  period  of  more  than  for^ 
years,  to  the  production  of  a  series  of  "  correctly  drawn,  highly  finished, 
and  finely  coloured  portraits,"  as  Gabet  describes  them,  but  he  established  in 
Paris,  and  taught  for  many  years,  a  school  of  painting,  at  which  many  of 
the  best  miniature  painters  of  the  present  day  were  educated.  Isabey  was 
a  pupil  of  David,  and  intended  for  a  historical  painter ;  but  be  abandoned 
that  pursuit  early  in  life,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  miniatore  paint- 
ing. An  art  critic  says  of  him  :  "  Be  is  the  only  artist  who  can  compare 
with  Angustia:  if  the  latter  possessed  more  strength  and  warmth  (rif  colour, 
Isabey  has  greater  delicacy  and  softness." 

In  England  we  find  almoBt  a  continuous  line  of  distinguished  miniature 
paint«rs,  extending  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  down  to 
the  present  time.  Tlie  famous  Hans  Holbein,  who  did  so  much  fur  England 
in  the  way  of  portrait  painting,  was  sent,  the  historian  tells  us,  with  a  Letter 
to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  good  Lord  Ohancellor  was  so  mnch  pleased 
with  him  and  with  his  work,  that  he  persuaded  him  to  establish  himself  at 
his  house ;  and  while  there  Holbein  painted  seversl  pictures,  with  which 
the  hall  of  the  house  was  adorned.  Sir  Thomas,  witting  him  to  bo  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  adopted  the  simple  but  effective  plan  of  inriting  the 
King  to  his  house  to  a  banquet,  and  when  there,  His  ilajesty  was  so  mnch 
pleased  with  what  he  saw,  that  he  carried  off  both  pictures  and  artist,  and 
gave  them  quarters  in  the  palace,  whero  Holbein  remained,  in  very  rom- 
fortablo  circumstances  apparently,  for  many  years.  Although  Holbein 
painted  but  little  in  miniatnr^  vet  that  little  was  enough  to  draw  oat  of 
his  goldsmith's  shop  at  Exetra  Siieholas  Hilliard,  who,  b^inning  with  the 
study  of  Holbein's  designs,  soon  became  famous  as  a  miniaturist,  and  was 
appointed  court  portrait  painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Then  followed  Isaac 
Oliver,  a  pupil  of  Hilliard,  of  whom  it  is  aaid :  "  He  has  hardly  been  snr- 
paased  by  any  artist  of  any  country,"  and  he  left  as  a  worthy  successor  in 
his  art,  his  son,  Peter  Oliver.  He  and  his  contemporary,  John  Hoskins 
were  the  famous  miniature  painters  of  Charles  I.'s  time.  Hoekio^  pupil, 
Samuel  Cooper,  was  noted  as  the  artist  who  painted  the  portraits  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  John  Milton,  and  Spooner  says  of  him :  "  He  was  the  first 
artist  of  his  country  who  gave  a  strength  and  Areedom  to  miniature  paint- 
ing ;  his  colouring  was  pure,  his  carnations  were  beautiful,  and  the  hair 
was  painted  in  a  flowing,  elegant  manner."  Then  followed  Flatman,  Gib- 
son, Cosway,  and  others,  until  we  come,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  that  part 
of  our  subjnot  which  is  perhaps  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us  now — the 
miniature  painters  of  our  own  oonntry.  Foremost  of  these,  without  doubt, 
and  equal  perhaps  to  any  of  his  eontemporaries  in  Europe,  is  Malbone, 
many  of  whose  paintings  we  have  among  as.  He  was  bom  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lost  century,  and  lived  there  at  a 
time  when  that  old  city  was  a  centre  of  great  culture  and  refinement. 
Oddly  enough,  the  first  real  exhibition  of  his  talent  was  in  painting  a 
scene  for  the  theatre  in  Newport  when  a  boy,  and  the  next  exhibition  we 
have  of  it  is  in  his  exquisitely  painted  miniature  portraits.  No  mora 
gracefnl  criticism  upon  the  value  of  his  paintings  can  im  given  than  in  the 
words  of  his  very  dear  friend,  Washington  Allston,  a  man  whose  pen  was 
as  gracefnl  as  his  pencil.  "  He  had  the  happy  talent,"  be  says,  "  among  his 
other  excellences,  of  elevating  the  eharaRter,  without  impairing  the  like- 
ness. This  was  remarkable  in  his  male  heads,  and  no  woman  ever  lost 
beauty  under  his  hand.  To  this  he  added  a  grace  of  execution  all  his 
own." 

The  intimate  friend  of  Malbone  in  early  life,  Charles  Eraser,  of  Son^h 
Carolina,  was  much  noted  as  a  miniature  painter.  Almost  every  person  of 
note  in  his  native  State,  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  waf  tho 
subject  of  bis  portraiture.  George  Catlin,  a  Philadelphian  chiefly  noted 
for  nis  studies  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America  and  his  portmiture  of  their  chiefs,  was  a  miniaturist  of  great 
merit ;  and  Henry  Inman,  also,  of  New  York,  whose  excellent  portraits  in 
oil  are  so  well  known  and  so  much  admired,  sometimes  painted  miniature 
portraits,  which  are  greatlj  prized.  But  the  best  known  of  the  miniature 
painters  of  our  own  city  (Philadelphia)  are  the  Feales,  father  and  son,  the 
latter  especially  having  been  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  during  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  devoted  verv  much  time  and  careful  study  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  faithful  portraits  of  Washington  from  life  studies. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  eamem  of  the  photog^pher  has  dealt  a 
blow  to  miniature  painting  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  received 
the  printing-press  several  hundred  years  ago.  But  so  long  as  art  is  any- 
thing more  than  mora  imitation,  the  occupation  of  the  portrait  painter  wilt 
not  be  gone.  He  may  call  photography  to  his  aid  to  gain  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  correctness  of  proportion,  but  there  remains  always  to  be 
done  that  which  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  machine,  but  of  the  gifted  artist 
only,  to  throw  into  the  portrait  the  expression  of  character  and  of  intel- 
ligent life. 

A  word,  before  conoluding,  as  to  the  method  of  work  in  this  art. 
Strictly  speaking,  miniature  painting  includes  only  water  colour  painting 
on  vellum  or  ivory.  And  yet  there  is  an  important  distinction  between 
the  method  of  painting  known  as  gauche,  and  the  true  aquarelle.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  method  adopted  in  work  upon  vellum,  such  as  the 
richly  illumiuntcil  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Tho  colours  are  ground  in  water,  and  diluted  with  gum  water 
niixcl  with  white,  so  that,  in  such  painting,  there  may  be  a  coloured  back- 
ground ;  tho  lights  are  put  ou  in  successive  hiyers,  and  the  artist  covers  the 
whole  surface  M  his  picture.   In  aqaaroUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  white 
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of  the  back-gronod  is  nocrred  for  tlis  lights  of  the  pietnre.  Fur  this, 
ivory  bu  heea  foand  to  be  tb«  best  kind  of  material  on  which  to  voric, 
poseessiog  a  tnDspareocjr  of  texture,  and  prjdoeiiig  a  psealiar  softoess  of 
effect  in  the  painting,  eapecisllj  id  the  carnations.  The  back  is  always 
prof  acted  hj  something  as  pnfectlj  white  as  possible,  for  anything  dfirk 
woold  show  throngh  il  Usnally  the  piece  of  irory  is  qoite  bukU,  such  as 
eui  ordinarily  be  obt«ined;  Imt  when  larger  pieces  are  reqnired,  the 
elephant's  tnsk  is  sawed  around  its  circumference,  and  the  irory  steamed 
and  flattenMl  by  powerful  preaanre,  and  then  mounted  for  use.  In  this 
way  plates  hare  bwn  obtained  as  iurg^  as  18  by  2U  inches. 

We  eaonot,  in  conctosion,  better  state  the  tme  character  and  correct 
work  of  min*atnre  painting  than  io  the  language  of  M.  Blane  in  his  de- 
lightfal  book  "  La  Gmmmaire  det  Arts  dn  Dosmn."  If  art  were  a  simple 
imitation  of  the  true,  ereiy  representation  in  miniature  would  bo  pro- 
s  -ribed,  because  it  implies  a  contTBdiction  between  the  distance  the  sraMll- 
ness  of  the  image  snpposef,  and  the  cireful  finish  that  destroys  the  idea  of 
the  distance.  Happily  art  is  something  besides  imitatino  of  the  real ;  it  is 
a  beautiful  fiction  «hicb  gives  db  the  mirage  of  truth,  upon  condition  that 
oar  aool  ^all  bo  the  accomplice  of  the  falsehool.  It  is  an  error,  then,  to 
snj^ioM  that  the  miniatiire  painter  shoald  treat  bis  little  figaiea  as  if  they 
were  Bank  id  the  picture,  separated  from  as  by  suceessire  layera  of  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  ne  ought  to  make  them  seem  afar  off  by  reason  of  light 
and  a&rial  eolonr.  Nothing  would  be  more  iusipid  than  a  raporous  execn- 
ttoo  that  would  allow  whit  we  hold  in  our  hands  to  vanish  from  our  eyes. 
Taste  duosels  bapi^  trickeries  which  strongly  interest  us  in  the  essential 
featorrfl,  leaving  the  rest  out  of  sight.  Upon  the  ivory  -jf  the  miniatorist, 
as  well  as  the  intaglio  or  cameo  of  the  engrarer,  art  ought  to  express 
mocb  with  little.  Sirce  the  artist  mnst  insist  upon  that  upon  which  ex- 
jmnion  depend^  Ut  him  content  himself  by  "putting  in  erideoee"  the 
tfeatnrei  aod  gliding  orerthe  nst;  be  will  ezdnde  all  that  it  nse- 
bot  in  eompensatioD  will  strongly  ezprew  what  is  dodsiTe. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

r.  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  F.S.A.,  has  "aNoto"  on  this  subject  in 
the  lust  nnmber  of  Notes  and  Qiteria,  from  which  we  extract  the 
followin ; : — 

When  we  are  going  to  alter  an  ancient  building,  the  matier  ought 
to  be  examined  from  three  anpects,  namely:  The  historical,  the  priic- 
tical,  and  the  eiilbetic.  (1.)  The  historical  question  ought  to  be  a  very 
simple  one  at  St.  Faal's,  wbic^  is  the  resnit  of  one  eflWt,  not  the  growth 
vS  many  centuries,  as  are  most  of  our  other  cathedrals;  bnt  during  the 
1  ite  controversy  it  hns  l>een  not  a  little  obscured.  First,  there  has  been  the 
Btrange  doctrine,  very  g>-neraUy  received,  if  not  openly  expressed,  thai  St. 
Biul's,  being  a  claesii;  and  ^t-Reformation  building,  is  not  of  the  same 
historical  importance,  or  entitled  to  the  same  respect,  as  are  the  Gothic  and 
pre-Befhnnation  cathedrals.  But  the  truth  is  exactly  the  other  way;  for 
deplorable  as  would  be  the  loss  of  any  one  of  our  Medieeral  cathedrals,  it 
woald  be  less  than  that  of  St.  Paul's.   They  are  many ;  it  stands  alone. 

Kezt  then  has  been  a  cloud  of  misanderstandings  aboat  the  intentions 
of  the  architect :  not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the  extraordinary  assump- 
tion tJiat  where  any  record,  even  by  hearsay,  exiata  of  tho  nrcUitcot  ever 
baring  had  any  idea  on  any  matter  which  differs  from  what  is  Aund  io  the 
existing  building,  then  such  record,  and  not  the  executed  work,  is  to  l>o 
taken  as  representing  the  srchitect's  matured  judgment  on  that  matter. 
One  would  hare  thongbt  that  the  existence  of  any  rach  sketch,  model,  or 
report,  so  far  from  justifying  any  alteration  in  the  fabric  to  agree  with  it, 
is  a  proof  that  the  idea  embodied  in  it  was  carefully  considered  and  de- 
I'beFBttly  njeeted  1^  Wren.  Yet,  on  the  strength  of  an  (dd  stoqr,  whii^, 
if  tme,  proves  no  more  than  that  be  thought  the  otgan  too  large,  we  hare 
heard  the  drstruction  of  his  screes  defended  as  being  in  accoMance  with 
his  own  wishes ;  and  quite  recently,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  sketch,  a 
less  important,  but  perfectly  unneceesary,  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
stcpe  at  the  west  end.  Nny,  further,  becauee  Wren  is  known  to  have 
searched  for  some  blocks  of  marble,  which  he  failed  to  obtain,  it  has  even 
been  argued  that  the  juat-abnndoDed  scheme  for  marbling  the  interior  was 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  architect  Though  how  it  was 
diaeorered  that  he  "  intended "  to  inspire  himself  from  "  the  best  artiati 
and  architects  of  the  sixteenth  centary,"  as  Mr.  Burgea  was  dired«d  to  do, 
is  more  than  I  know.  And,  lastly,  because  the  extant  model,  commoiUy 
called  Wren's  first  design,  shows  a  smaller  dome  as  well  as  the  large  one, 
Vr.  FeigusBon  proposes  to  carry  out  Wren's  intentions  by  pulling  down 
the  choir  which  he  built  and  building  a  second  dome  on  its  site.  It  is  a 
great  pity  Wren  is  not  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  Surely  what  he  did 
IS,  so  far  as  it  ia  itaelf  concerned,  tcderably  «afe  evidence  as  to  his  iaten- 
tionp, 

Bnt  other  influences  besides  the  intention  of  the  architect  vera  at  work 
in  the  designing  St.  Fanl's.  Wren's  ictentiona  are  in  n  manner  his- 
torical only  ao  fiir  aa  he  carried  them  ont ;  and  even  if  we  bad  perfect  data 
to  work  npon,  whidi  we  have  not  in  an^  one  cose,  to  set  up  now  as  his 
what  he  was  prevented  from  setting  op  in  his  own  time  would  be  a  kind 
of  historical  forgery.  If  we  want  to  know  Wren's  own  ideal  of  a  catho- 
dml,  we  can  find  it  in  the  model  just  named  ;  bnt  in  the  existing  building 
we  have,  or  rather  had  before  the  alterations,  what  is  much  more  impor- 
tant, namely,  Wren's  formulation,  if  I  may  nse  the  word,  of  the  Uien 
prevailing  opinions  on  the  sulyect.  The  HediieTal  plan  is  jast  as  charac- 
teristic or  St.  Paul's  aa  the  dome  is. 

"1110  history  of  a  building  in  use  is  not  confined  to  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion, but  is  progTCBsive ;  and  if  not  deliberately  falsified,  as  unfortunately 
hns  been  lately  \'ery  much  the  fashion,  is  itself  the  record  of  its  own  life. 
This  it  is  which  gives  such  a  living  interest  to  our  old  churches ;  and  if  we 
value  it,  ns  most  of  ua  at  least  pretend  to  do,  it  behoves  na  not  only  ti 
preserve  but  to  ontinne  it.  If  work  hss  now  to  be  done,  let  it  not  be 
wliat  we  fancy  might,  cooUI,  would,  should,  or  ought  to  have  been  done 
two,  three,  four,  or  fire  centuries  ago,  but  that  which  will  beat  aerre  onr 
purpose  and  lutisfy  oar  taste  and  aenao  of  propriety  now  at  this  present 


time.  In  short,  w<>  mast  treat  onr  Lnildin;:s  as  our  Medi»val  ancentots 
did  theirs,  but  with  this  one  important  difference — they,  except  in  rare 
in«taneee,  entirely  disregarded  past  history ;  we,  who  have  learned  its 
value,  ought  to  be  most  careful  to  preserro  It.  Tbaa,  in  the  ease  of  S*. 
Paul's,  or  any  building  not  needing  structural  repairs,  we  may  alter  vhat 
is  there  jnst  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  fit  it  to  oar  own  nses;  we  may  add 
what  is  not  there  to  any  extent  we  please,  so  long  as  what  we  introduce  is 
good  of  itself  and  appropriate  to  its  position ;  but  we  must  not  take  anj- 
uiing  away  if  it  can  poanbly  be  retained. 

(2.)  Kow  let  ns  look  at  the  matter  from  tho  practical  pcant  of  riev. 
Wren  was,  as  has  been  said,  compelled  by  the  poblic  opinion  of  bis  time 
to  adopt  a  Hediseval  plan.  That  he  did  so  against  his  will  is  nothing  to 
the  point.  Having  accepted  it,  there  is  every  cause  for  believing  that  he 
endeavoured  to  interpret  it  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  most  notable 
fcatnre  of  this  plan  is  the  choir  entirely  fenced  off  from  tho  rest  of  the 
church,  and  fitted  up  forserricea  intended  to  be  confined  to  it,  thus  differing 
alrogetfaer  from  the  pariah  chancel,  which  is  intended  to  be  need  with  the 
rest  of  the  church,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  open  acreen-wnric  The 
most  important  alterations  hitherto  carried  out  at  St.  Panl's  hare  had  their 
origin  in  an  attempt  to  sab-titute  the  latter  arrangement  for  the  former.  By 
the  abolition  of  the  organ-screen,  and  the  removal  of  all  the  old  fittings,  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  building  has  been  made  into  a  sort  of  enonnoua  cancel, 
and  the  whde  plan  made  to  resemble  aa  nearly  aa  poeeible  tbat  of  an  orer- 
grovn  village  church.  This  has  b*^  done,  no  donbt,  with  the  reiy  best 
intentions  :  and  if  tho  desired  remit  had  been  obtained,  and  the  nsefnlneas 
and  convenience  of  the  building  much  increased  thereby,  that  migjit  have 
justified  the  great  liberties  which  have  boon  taken  with  the  rainnal  plan. 
But  the  church  as  altered  is  as  awkward  and  ill-contrived  as  eoold  well  be. 
and,  in  fact,  only  suitable  for  those  Eoman  Catholic  serriees  where  it  is 
not  thought  important  that  the  congr^tion 'should  hear  or  see  wh«t  ia 
going  on,  they  being  guided  to  their  own  share  of  it  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  The  chancel,  professedly  reservel  tvic  the  clergy  and  choir,  is  vastly 
too  large  fur  the  ordinary  nambers,  and  its  long  narrow  form  dooa  not  give 
facilities  for  the  convement  and  effMiire  massing  and  control  of  the  very 
large  bodies  of  singers  and  in8tmment<ilists  which  have  occasionally  to  be 
accommodated.  This  chancel  only  oommnnicates  with  the  people's  part  of 
the  church  throngh  a  comparatively  narrow  arch,  and  that  is  partly  blocked 
up  by  the  organ,  the  porition  of  which,  between  the  choir  and  the  people,  is 
almost  the  worst  which  could  have  been  chosen.  The  altar  tco  is  remote 
and  inBignifi<.-ant,  being  visible  to  bnt  a  small  proportion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  over  150  feot  away  even  from  the  nearest  of  them.  Aod  all  those 
who  are  in  the  chancel,  numbering  perhaps  nearly  a  thonsand,  are  behind 
the  pulpit,  and.  except  it  may  be  a  fisw  at  the  west  end,  are  beyond  the 
range  of  any  preacher. 

Mow,  mcthinks,  it  was  scaredy  worth  while  to  destmiy  Wren's  screen 
and  choir  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  l^e  old  arrangement  was  good 
of  its  kind,  and  at  least  had  history  on  its  aide ;  bnt  it  ia  nrgad  that  it 
ouly  mode  use  of  one,  and  that  not  the  lat^r  part  of  die  bnilding,  and 
that  the  remainder  ought  not  to  be  wasted.  True ;  bnt  it  was  anrely  pos- 
sible to  use  one  division  without  destroying  the  other.  The  impoasibUity 
of  satisfactorily  uniting  them  oiuht  to  hare  been  seen  at  the  beginning ; 
aod  now  that  at  great  coat  its  futility  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment,  the  attempt  onght  to  be  abaodoned  at  <mee  and  for  ever.  Let 
Wren's  chfKr  be  repla<»d  in  ita  old  state  as  near  aa  ia  now  possible,  let  his 
screen  and  the  organ  over  it  be  re-erected,  and  then  let  as  do  onr  beat  to 
torn  to  OGCoont  the  other  diviaion  of  the  dinrch. 

If  the  dome-ans,  naTS,  and  transepts  are  to  be  nsed  for  pnUie  iraf8fai& 
th^  most  be  famished  for  public  worship.  They  mnst  hare  their  own 
altar,  pal[Ht,  choir  acctnnmodation,  and  otgan.  Into  the  details  of  thia 
arrangement  I  shall  not  now  rater,  haviDgalready  discussed  them  at  length 
in  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  read  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  the 
subject  np.  But  I  will  just  point  ont  that  this  furnishing  of  the  part 
of  the  church,  which  Wren  left  empty,  besides  meeting  our  wants  beet, 
ia  a  mottw  of  addition  only,  and  therefore,  as  we  saw  just  now  when 
looking  at  the  matter  historically,  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  and 
may  odd  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  building. 

Although,  fur  myself,  I  regard  the  precedent  of  Mediicval  chnrch  ar- 
rangement as  practically  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  may  suggest  to  ns  the 
best  waya  of  meeting  the  requirementa  of  our  own  time,  yet  as  then  an 
many  who  attach  a  much  greater  impcvtance  to  it,  it  may  be  well  to  show 
that  such  authority  as  precedent  gives  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  treat- 
ment I  am  advocating.  Wo  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  onr  cathedral 
nares  empty  and  anfumishod  that  we  bare  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  always  so.  Tho  old  chnrchea  with  enclosed  choirs  wore 
never  without  altars  for  public  serriees  in  the  naves.  Sometimes  there 
were  side  altan  under  the  rood-lofta,  hot  oft«n  much  greater  importance 
was  g^ven  to  the  nave  altar,  and  it  stood  centrally  against  its  own  rercdos, 
somewhat  westward  of  the  choir  screen.  Unfortunately  we  have  hot  one 
example  of  this  reredos  remaining,  which  is  at  St.  Allan's ;  but  there  is 
documentary  evidence  of  its  existence  at  Canterbury  and  Durham,  and 
pood  cause  may  be  shown  for  believing  that  it  also  existed  in  o'her 
important  churches,  as  York,  Winchester,  and  Westminster.  At  Durham 
we  also  know  how  the  singers  were  accommodated,  and  lb.it  then  was  a 
special  organ  for  the  serrice  at  this  altar.  We  an  not  to  suppose  that 
these  altan  wen  nmoved  upon  anpr  polemical  gronnda :  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  naves  wen  stripped  of  thetr  fumitun  because  they  had  ceased  to 
be  nsed.  And  now  that  we  again  want  to  use  them,  onr  proper  course  ia 
to  furnish  them  again,  and  not  to  hack  and  how  the  churches  about  in  (he 
rain  endcarour  to  moke  the  furniture  of  the  choirs  available  also  for  the 
navea.  This  attempt  has  not  been  made  only  at  St,  Paul's,  bnt  at  half  the 
cathedrals  ia  England  ;  and  terrible  has  been  the  mangling  of  them  which 
it  has  caused.  The  changes  and  chances  of  three  centuries  hare  left  us 
very  few  of  the  old  rood-screens,  and  even  these  an  now  falling  victims 
one  after  another  to  the  unthinking  sealota  who  cbmoar  for  the  "  utilisa- 
tion "  of  the  cathedrals.  The  last  ease  of  this  sort  was  at  Exeter,  when 
two  great  holes  have  been  pundied  in  the  acreen.  They  are  too  high  op 
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totKoy  one  in  the  OATe  to  bm  throni^,  so  that  it  U  diflBcult  to  know  iriiat 
M  gained  bj  tbem.  But  when  the  fierce  outcry  of  the  screen-haters  for  the 
destmctioo  of  this  screen  is  remembered,  there  appears  some  excuse  for 
those  who  matilated  it,  and  who  prohablj  regarded  what  they  did  as  the 
breathisfc  of  a  rein,  which  was  to  save  the  life  of  the  whole  work.  How 
mneh  better  it  would  hare  been  had  the  Exeter  authorities,  instead  of 
arging  antiquariao  objections  only,  and  finally  agreeing  to  an  nnsatis- 
hUory  eompromise,  met  their  asmilants  on  their  own  ground,  and  shown 
bov  the  church  conld  be  "  nlilised  "  ranch  more  effVctaally  than  by  the 
deetmctioD  of  the  serpen.  Probably  the  only  large  collocate  church  in 
England  in  which  the  dtsliiiction  of  choir  and  nare  might,  without  objec- 
tion, be  ignored  is  'Wfutmi  aster  Abbey,  where  there  is  no  structural 
dinsioo,  and  the  old  choir  fittings  have  long  ago  perished,  and  the  modern 
ones  are  not  worth  pre  serving.  The  mere  remoral  of  the  screen  would  do 
little  good,  and  whiateTer  might  bo  done  ought  to  be  done  rery  cauti- 
ously, but  I  think  the  combination  might  be  made. 

Bat  to  return  to  th^  case  of  St.  Paul's,  which  it  remains  for  us  to 
eonsidrr  (S)  from  the  testhetic  standpoint.  The  duality  of  the  ebnrch 
ia  so  innate  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by  any  process 
short  of  lasiog  the  building  to  its  foundations.  The  choir,  though  really 
I"g^>  i"t  hy  comparison,  small,  and  the  dome  is  so  completely  the  climax 
of  the  building  that  its  eastern  extension  has  absolutely  no  architectural 
importance  until  it  is  centered  and  the  dome  left  out  of  account.  The 
£ist  apaitmeat  distinctly  ends  at  the  eastern  arch  of  the  dome,  and 
ttw  eje  instinctirely  demaodv  some  treatment  of  that  part  which  will 
eentralise  and  justify  the  whole.  -  Wren,  who  regarded  the  first  apart- 
ment chii-fly  as  a  grand  approach  to  the  second,  rery  properly  made  it 
e^iaata  in  a  stately  entrance  to  the  choir.  This  was  his  solid  screen 
vith  the  «na,  vhidi,  notwithstsnding  all  Uiat  has  bean  said  about  them, 
woe  Wrens  mak,  and,  with  all  deference  to  his  modem  critics  and 
«oald-be  impnrar^  I  zeally  heliere  he  knew  what  he  ma  doing  when 
he  dfrgned  tbem. 

Kow  we  are  not  content  with  Wren's  plan  of  making  the  greater  port  of 
the  bailding  only  a  restibale  to  the  less,  and  we  wish  to  mule  it  araitable 
for  public  worship.  But  to  destroy  the  partition,  and  throw  the  two 
divisions  into  one,  is  to  produce  an  architectural  anti-climax  quite  deetruc- 
tire  to  all  true  dignity.  The  only  rational  course  ii  to  work  the  same  vay 
that  Wren  did.  We  most  substituta  for  the  choir  door,  the  natural  end  of 
bis  Testibole,  an  altar,  the  natural  end  of  the  charch,  into  which  we  would 
nsrert  it.  And  Wren  seems  almoat  to  haro  uuticipitfld  this  arrangement, 
for  be  placed  bis  aereen  so  far  back  thst  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
great  eastern  jaen  of  the  dome  may  be  given  up  to  the  new  altar  and  ita 
■uTonadings,  and  yet  there  would  remain  a  raCBoent  approach  thiODgh  the 
aisles  to  the  old  choir  door  east  of  it. 

1  hare  now  diseossed  the  question  in  its  three  possible  aspects,  and  have 
eodearonred  to  show  that  in  each  of  them  a  satisfactory  result  can  only  be 
obtuned  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  choir  and  the  separate  fhrnishing  of 
tbe  dome  space ;  and  I  contend  that,  unless  these  are  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  all  futuw  wcffk,  we  most  not  hope  ever  to  see  a  satisfactory  **  completion 
•fSt.PiHil-s.'' 


DISCOVERIES  IN  ROME. 

AN  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Timt*,  writing  on  December  27, 
pres  the  follonng  aecoont  of  the  recent  disooreriss  of  icntptare  in 

Bune: — 

Simnltaneonsly  with  the  delioeatioa  of  the  "  ruling  plan "  for  the 
tiaasf(»mation  of  the  Ecclesiastico-MedieeTal  dly  of  Rome  into  tbe  modern 
capital  of  an  United  Italy,  the  Soman  Municipality  established  an 
ArduBological  Commission  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  science  and  art 
wherever  the  new  building  operations  might  be  prejudicial  to  them.  As 
Um  appointment  of  the  memben  of  the  Commission  rested  with  the 
Honieipality,  altogether  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  Italian 
Gonnunent,  those  srclueologists  whose  political  convictions  were  tn 
ftvonr  of  the  old  state  of  tiuag»  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  part  in 
it,  and  tbna  nil  the  leading  men — the  Viseontis,  De  Rossi,  lAneiani,  Rosa, 
VateUeacfai,  and  others— were  brought  together,  lliej  set  to  wotk  with 
past  cnetgy,  divided  the  ei^  into  saetions,  appointed  an  overseer  to  each, 
and  wiwrerer,  fat  whatersr  pnipose,  the  modern  level  was  distnxbeJ,  men 
ven  let  to  watdi  for  onj  diseoreriea,  whether  of  portions  ancient 
edifices  or  objects  of  antiqaity,  and  immediately  report  them  to  the  Com- 
aisiion.    Whether  the  land  to  be  btiilt  upon  belonged  to  the  Munici- 
pality or,  through  expropriation,  to  the  Qorernment,  all  rights  regarding 
objstss  discovered  were  reserved ;  and  when  the  land  was  the  property  of 
priTste  owners,  the  law  prohibiting  the  export  of  ancient  statues  which 
might  be  found,  and  giving  a  priority  of  right  to  parchase  to  tbe  autho- 
tities,  was  put  in  force.   At  the  same  time,  also,  power  was  fpven  to  the 
(^■uuBsion  to  temporarily  suspend  tbe  {oogress  <tf  any  building  opeia- 
lioni  nbsrever  important  diseoreiies,  of  whatsrer  nature,  mi^t  neceeritate 
Mie  complete  exploration. 

The  aeenmnlatiMi  iriiieh  eoToza  tbe  level  <ii  the  anoient  dty  has  always 
poredso  rich  a  mine  that  great  anticipations  were  formed  as  to  the  possible 
lanlt  vS  tbe  measures  adopted ;  but  three  years  hare  passed  without  any 
rerj  important  discovery  being  made,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  excava- 
tions purposely  undertaken  on  the  Forum,  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the 
Coloiseam,  and  other  places,  ani  even  they  have  been  btugularly  barren  of 
•eilptoreof  any  putieular  value.  Frjgments  of  statues — mutilated  heads, 
tattemd  twsos,  hands,  feet,  broken  arms  and  legs,  and  pieces  of  drapery 


without  number— have  been  found.  Upon  the  Es^iline,  an  old  boundary 
wall  was  discovered  entirely  built  of  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  statues, 
busts,  and  bassi-rilievi,  which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  for  the  purpose ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  works  which  can  scarcely  be  called  more 
than  interesting,  no  really  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  art 
treasures  of  Rome.  Hod  I  written  a  week  ago  upon  theresnlts  of  the  ex- 
tended explorations,  consequent  upon  the  foundation  of  the  new  city  upon 
the  Esquiliuo,  and  the  alti^rations  going  forward  in  the  old  city  on  the 
Campus  Martius,  all  jealously  wah^ed  over  by  the  Commission,  I  should 
hare  added,  there  seems  but  little  probability  of  any  more  statues  being 
disinterred,  at  leabt  until  tbe  almost  virgin  district  around  the  Porticus  of 
Octavia,  buried  in  a  network  of  squalid  streets,  is  explored.  Almosteveiy 
f-pot  available  for  excavation  has  been  ransacked  for  sculpture  at  one  time  or 
another  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  huodreds  of  statues 
iu  tbe  Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  Lateran  Museums,  the  Qreco-Roman  collec- 
tion in  the  Louvre,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  museums  in  the 
other  chief  cities  of  Italy  and  throughout  Europe,  tiio  contents  of  tbe  many 
private  collections  in  Rome  and  elMwhere^  show,  when  taken  together, 
what  a  world  of  art  has  been  discovered  nnce  that  time ;  and  when  wo  also 
consider  (ho  rtvolations  made  by  the  many  Hme-kilos  discovered  in  Rome, 
with  fngmeots  of  sculpture  lying  around  them,  proving  that  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  statues,  many  of  them  priceless  works  of  Greek  art,  were 
burnt  into  lime  to  provide  mortar  for  the  modern  city,  we  might  almoEt 
conclude  that  there  is  little  chance  of  anything  else  being  found. 

But  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  wealth  of  art  buried  beneath  the 
ruius  of  the  ancient  city.  On  Tuesday  last  some  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  clearing  away  a  quantity  of  fallen  walls  and  dibris,  for  the  purpose  of 
levelling  Uie  newly  marked  out  streets  upon  tbe  Esquiline,  split  off  a  mass 
of  caith  with  their  wedges,  and  as  it  fell,  out  rolled  a  female  head  of  great 
beanty.  The  cleanness  of  the  fracture  across  tbe  neck,  and  the  indications 
that  the  place  had  never  been  disturbed  sinee  ruin  covered  it,  at  once 
aroused  expectations  of  finding  the  remainder  of  the  statue  or  host,  wbidi- 
evt-r  it  might  be.  The  Archseological  Commtssion  immediately  set  its  men 
to  work,  and  within  a  short  time  a  second  head — the  portrait  of  a  man — was 
found,  then  the  beautiful  nudo  body  of  tbe  first,  and  directiy  afterwards  its 
legs  end  pliuth.  A  new  Venus  of  the  purest  Parian  marble  bad  been  dis- 
covered. By  this  time  it  was  dusk,  but  the  men  had  beoome  too  excited  to 
think  of  leavii^  off  Of  their  own  aecord  th^  got  torches,  and  oontiniung 
their  work  on  into  the  night,  found  a  bust  of  CommodnS  tib^etber  unique 
in  art. 

On  the  following  morning  a  draped  female  portrait  statue  broken  across 
a  little  above  tbe  knees,  but  without  the  head  and  neck,  which  hod  been 
sculptured  separately,  to  fit  into  the  drapery,  was  first  discovered;  and  then 
two  statues  of  Tritons,  a6  far  as  tbe  human  portiuus  of  the  monsters  were 
concerned— that  is  down  to  the  hips.  They  had  not  been  broken  off  at 
that  point,  but  were  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  would  lead  to  tbe 
infarence  that  the  tails  were  origioally  <tf  bronze.  Next  tiie  head  of 
another  Venus  was  found,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  consideraUe 
portion  of  a  semi-coloesal  statue  of  Bacchos,  which  would  also  seem  to  have 
been  formed  of  different  materials.  The  portion  discovered  consists  of  the 
head,  the  right  arm,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  body  down  to  the 
hips.  The  back  vras  evidenUy  cut  away  at  the  time  when  the  work  was 
sculptured,  in  ordtr  to  fit  it  into  the  drapery,  wbidi  was  probably  of  bronze. 
Tbo  left  arm,  broken  off  at  the  shoulder,  has  not  yet  been  sound.  On 
Hiursday  morning  a  second  draped  &mde  statue  was  discovered,  of  wludi, 
like  the  first,  tbe  bead  and  ned:  were  sculptured  separately  to  fit  into  the 
drapeiT ;  then  two  male  legs,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the  marble  to 
that  of  the  bead  found  on  the  first  day,  probably  formed  parts  of  the  same 
statue ;  and  lastly,  so  far  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried,  tbe  heads  of 
the  two  draped  female  statues— in  all,  six  statues,  a  bust  of  Commoduo,  a 
head  of  Venus,  and  a  male  portrait  head  and  two  leg^  appazentiy  portions 
of  the  same  statue. 

The  gam  of  these  pieces  of  scolptore,  all  fbnnd  toaether  within  the 
space  of  a  few  square  yards,  is  the  Venus,  as  it  is  eallea.  Its  imly  claim, 
however,  to  be  considered  a  representation  of  the  Paphian  divinity  consists, 
like  that  of  the  Capitoline  Venus,  in  its  being  perfectly  nude;  but  instmd 
of  being  a  statue  of  a  fully-developed  woman,  it  is  that  of  a  lovely  girt 
of  seventeen.  To  use  the  words  applied  by  Winkelmann  to  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  '*  it  is  like  a  lovely  rosebud  bursting  into  bloom,"  and  might  not 
inappropriately  be  called  a  Psyche,  did  not  the  style  of  art  suggest  an 
earlier  period  than  the  date  of  the  &ble.  She  sUnda  with  both  feet  upon 
the  ground  and  close  t<^tlier,  the  left  a  couple  of  indies  furthw  back,  with 
the  heel  very  slightly  raised.  A  moment  before  she  was  ezeet,  but  she  has 
dropped  into  an  easier  position,  with  the  left  knee  bent  forward  andin- 
wai^  against  the  right.  Her  left  hand  is  resting  on  the  knot  of  hair  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  while  her  right  holds  tbe  fillet  she  has  already 
passed  several  times  round  it.  In  doing  this  she  has  swaged  a  littie  ovtr 
and  down  to  tbe  right,  bringing  the  left  side  fortrard.  The  shoulders  are 
well  set  back,  and  the  face  is  turned  to  the  righi  and  a  Uttie  downwards, 
showing  from  the  front  a  not  quite  three-quarter  view.  The  result  of  this 
action  IS  the  most  beantifbl  flow  of  line  from  evny  pcunt  of  view.  The 
modelling  is  perfect,  the  contours  have  that  delioous  softness  given  by  the 
gradually-increasing  fulness  of  approaching  development,  together  with 
all  the  beauty,  charm,  and  sweetness  of  youth,  rirginity,  and  innocence. 
Altogether  it  is  the  most  perfect  representation  of  pye,  unconscious  girl- 
hood I  have  ever  beheld.  On  the  ground  at  her  right  is  what  appean  to 
be  a  perfume  box,  ornamented  wiUi  flowers  like  daisies,  and  upon  it^  a 
slender  kind  of  baluster,  upon  which  her  drapery  has  been  thrown.  This, 
of  course,  serves  as  tbe  support  to  the  statue,  but  does  not  intrude  ss 
closely  upon  the  leg  ai  the  vase  and  drapery  which  support  the  Capitoline 
Venus.  I  may  be  somewhat  unduly  impressed  by  the  first  sight  of  this 
"thing  of  beauty,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  take  rank  above  the 
Medicean  Venus.  Judging  from  the  execution,  which  is  slightiy  unequal, 
and  which,  though  good,  is  inferior  to  the  beauty  of  the  conception  and 
modelling,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  statue  is  a  copy,  but  from  a 
masterpiece.  The  marble,  as  I  have  said,  is  Parian  of  the  rarest  qualilv. 
The  statue  ia  broken  aoross  tbe  neck,  below  the  left  and  above  the  right 
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koee,  and  above  the  left  ankle.   The  noge  is  ilit^btly  broken  at  the  tip, 
and  tha  right  arm  lias  not  yet  been  found. 

The  bust  of  Commodna  ia  in  vttsry  way  a  most  remarkable  work.  It  is 
in  reality,  balf  a  statne,  with  both  arms ;  but  it  is  hollowed  oot  at  the 
hack  as  busts  are,  aad  stands  upon  a  pedestal.  He  la  represented  as 
Hercules,  draped  in  the  skjn  of  the  Nemeean  Lion.  The  upper  jaw  rests 
upon  the  head,  and  projects  forward  like  the  peak  of  a  belmet.  The  fore 
paws  are  knotted  toeeUier  upon  the  breast,  and  one  of  the  hind  paws  han^ 
over  the  left  arm.  In  the  right  hand  be  boldi  the  elnb,  resting  upon  b» 
shoulder,  and  in  the  left  the  apples  of  the  Hasperidefl.  The  mdeital, 
which,  thoogb  broken  into  several  pie(»8,  was  carved  oat  of  the  same 
block,  is  a  most  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship.  It  consists  of  a  diptus, 
or  shield,  like  those  carried  hy  the  Amasoos,  with  eagles'  heads  at  the 
points,  and  upon  it  a  bead  of  Medusa.  Below  this,  and  rising  at  each  side 
of  it,  are  curved  corancopiK,  placed  like  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  the  lower 
ends  passiog  on  each  wde  of  a  globe — below  the  shield — across  which  is  a 
sooe,  with  three  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  relief—Tauros,  Saggittarius,  and 
Cancer— aad  on  wch  side  of  these,  acting  as  snpporten,  are  kneeling 
statuettes  of  Victories,  which,  if  standing  erect,  would  measuro  about 
15  inches  in  height.  The  work  is  not  only  completed  with  all  that  finish 
of  surface  which  characterises  many  works  of  the  Antoninian  period  of  art, 
but  has  reoeived  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair,  Iho  highest 
degree  of  polish  marble  is  capable  of.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  objects  are  reflected  iu  it  like  a  looking  glass.  Some  portions  of 
the  lion's  skin, which  is  undercut  to  excess,  and  the  Qngers  of  the  left  hand, 
are,  like  the  pedestal,  broken,  "but  all  the  pieces  have  been  fonnd.  The 
&ee,  bowerer,  ia  perfect,  and  the  nose  intacL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  this  bast  ve  oav6  a  speaking  likeness  of  Commodns ;  the  resemblance 
between  it — bearded  as  be  is  represented — and  his  portrait  as  an  unbearded 
boy  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  is  most  striking.  There  is  the  same  narrow, 
oontracted  brow,  the  same  hoaTT  upper  eyelid,  and  the  same  half- imbecile, 
half-brutal  expression.  The  likeness,  also,  between  this  bust  and  those  of 
his  father  is  most  remarkable,  with  just  that  difference  which  indicates 
how  unlike  the  men  were  in  character. 

The  Tritons  are  fine,  masterly  works  in  the  best  style  of  the  Antoninian 
period,  full  of  life,  oxpression,  and  animation.  They  evidently  formed  a 
pair,  for  the  action  of  one  is  reversed  in  the  other.  Each  had  one  arm  ex- 
tended, and  these  are  wanting  from  the  shoulder;  the  others  are  looken  at 
the  elbow.  Their  hair  is  bound  with  fillets,  and  stiinda  out  around  the 
brows  in  great  radiations  of  thick,  massire  curled  locks,  not  unlike  the 
arrangement  of  that  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  excepting,  of  course,  the  knot 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  On  their  eyebrows,  cheeks,  and  following  the 
lines  of  the  principal  muscles  of  the  body  are  Iraf-like  scales.  On  the  haii 
of  these  statues  there  are  considerable  traces  of  gilding. 

The  Bacchus  is  represented  with  all  the  moio  feminine  ehara<^i8tics  of 
that  divinity.  Hia  hair  is  bound  with  ivy  leaves  and  berries,  and  he  is 
reclining  ba(<kwards  with  the  right  hand  resting  on  his  head,  which  is 
turned  aside  to  the  left,  in  an  attitude  of  sensuous,  Tolnptuous  repose,  the 
nppra  eyelids  balf  dosed  upon  the  pupils,  which  are  incised,  as  are  also 
those  of  the  Tritons  and  the  bosb  of  Comtnodns.  The  left  arm  is  wanting, 
but,  vhatis  Borazein  aotiqnestatnes,  thenose  tspezfeet.  Tlus  statnemay 
vith  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  Ume  of  Hadrian. 

The  two  draped  fnnale  statues  are  both  portruts  of  young  women ;  one 
is  a  g^rl  of  about  16,  with  a  sweet,  delicate  fiwe,  Tery  ^glisb  in  character. 
Th^  belong  to  the  same  period  of  art,  bat  the  drapery  of  the  younger  is  so 
ehanningly  arranged  that  the  sculptor  most  evidently  have  followed  that  of 
some  earlier  work.  She  wears  the  long  thin  Chiton,  with  buttons  down 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  Seepndon  is  wound  closely  lonnd  her 
and  over  the  left  arm,  which  is  extendea  downwards  and  back  away  from 
the  figure,  the  band  holding  the  folds  by  which  it  is  half  covered.  She  is 
stepping  somewhat  aside  to  the  right,  while  her  face  is  turned  baok  in  the 
nme  direction,  vith  the  emended  arm  to  the  left 

The  separate  head  ot  a  Venus  of  the  more  mature  type  is  pretty,  but  not 
remarkable ;  the  hair  is  all  gathered  upwards  into  a  knot  npon  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  two  separate  legs  I  have  mentioned  as  probably  belonging 
to  the  same  statue  as  the  head  found  on  the  first  day  are  not  fractured, 
but  above  the  knee  of  each  the  marble  is  so  peculiarly  cut  ns  to  indicate 
that  they  wero  fitted  into  some  other  material,  probably  bronze  drapeiy. 
The  sandals,  which  bear  traces  of  colour,  are  most  carefully  wrought,  and 
the  thongs  descending  from  the  insteps  towards  the  toes  are  undercut  to 
an  extent  which  almost  detaches  them. 

These  statues  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice 
sibnated  vitbin  the  limits  of  the  Villa  ^ombara,  on  the  ri^t-hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  St.  Ibria  Hagnore  to  St.  Croco  in  Oerosalemme, 
It  was  in  the  grounds  of  this  villa  that  me  celebrated  Discobolus  by  Myron. 
DOW  in  the  Massini  Palace,  was  discovered  in  17S1,  and  many  other  works 
at  different  periods  since.  It  must  also  have  been  about  this  spot  that  the 
celebrated  series  of  statues  of  Niobe  and  her  Children,  now  in  Florence, 
was  found,  and  how  rich  the  place  must  have  been  in  sculpture  is  additionally 
proved  by  the  boundary  wall  I  have  mentioned,  discovered  close  by,  built 
entirely  of  fragments  of  statnes.  The  placo  where  these  have  now  been 
found  is  not  yet  completely  excavated,  bnt  the  wcn^t  is  being  carried  on 
rapidly,  with  the  hope  of  making  other  discoveries. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Maglo  Inkstand. — We  have  deferred  noticing  this  invention 
until  we  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  its  merits.  We  do  not  profess 
to  vouch  for  the  ineuanstibility  of  the  bottles,  alihough  on  thn  other 
hand  we  are  not  in  a  porition  to  doubt  that  the  supply  may  endure  for  a 
centnty.  But  if  a  trml  of  some  months  without  failure  of  any  kind  may 
be  accepted  as  a  test,  we  can  recommend  the  inkstands  to  the  pablic.  The 
ink  prodnced  is  always  of  good  colour,  limpid,  and  for  certain  descriptions 
of  paper  answers  better  than  the  common  ink.  To  all  writers  the  inven- 
tion is  a  conyonience,  bnt  more  especially  for  travellers.  Our  remarks 
most,  however,  be  taken  as  applying  on^  to  the  inkstand  introduced  by 
JCesiiB.  Sampson  low  i(  Co, 


mw  uoTuir,  na.  tabhovtb  ohvboh,  islb  of  wiaHT. 

WE  giro  iUti^liona  this  veek  of  a  lectern  and  corer  of  one  of 
the  books  lately  presented  to  Yarmouth  Church,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  memory  of  the  late  JXr.  Sahusl  Fishxb,  the  patron  of  the  liviog, 
the  lectern  being  tbe  gift  of  his  daughter  and  sons  (one  of  -whom  ta 
the  present  rector),  and  the  books  that  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  3.  T. 
FiBHER.  The  lectern  has  a  revolving  double  book-res^  on  one  of 
which  is  placed  the  memorial  inscription,  with  ornamental  eDgnving. 
The  base,  shaft,  and  top  are  of  wrought-iron,  elaborately  worked  in 
hammered  scroll  and  flower  work,  the  supports  of  the  base  bdng 
formed  by  strong  vrought-iron  bands,  terminating  in  feet  beaten  out 
of  the  solid  metal,  the  whole  bound  together  by  a  circular  bond  of 
scroll  work  of  early  character  of  design.  The  ends  of  the  rest  or 
vertical  faces  are  very  elaborate  in  design,  the  greater  portion  being 
of  repousse  work,  enriched  with  jevvels,  and  displaying  the  croai  and 
emblems  of  the  Four  Evangeliata  in  white  metal.  The  general  aur- 
face  of  the  abaft  and  scroll  work  is  burnished  to  a  gun-barrel  brown 
colour,  the  desks  being  made  in  f|{lding  metal  to  harmoniae  with  the 
rest  of  the  colouriog. 

The  Old  and  New  Testammta  are  bound  in  morocco  of  a  golden 
brown  colonr,  and  finished  with  metal  bands,  comers,  and  clasps ; 
each  volume  being  differently  engraved  with  various  sacred  subjects, 
in  the  centre  of  each,  on  one  ude  only  of  the  cover  is  a  large  jewelled 
cross.  The  lectern  and  books  have  been  carried  out  in  a  most  satis- 
factory way  by^Mesars.  Habt,  Son,  Feakd  &  Co.,  of  Wych  Street, 
Strand,  from  the  demgna  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Robeki  W.  £oi% 
F.8.A.,  of  U  Ktxroy  Square,  W. 

uaiTBD  nxBTsnm  tob  thi  iKDVsTBioua  and  xhpzoikt  buns 

DBAV.  AMD  DVaCB  AT  tMMBB. 

THE  accompanying  niuBtration  Is  e  sketch  of  a  building  about  to 
be  erected  in  Albion  Street  from  plana  prepared  by  Blr.  Edwabd 
BibchjILL,  of  Leeds.  The  front  part  consists  oi  two  shops  on  ground- 
floor,  with  an  entrance  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  their  Institute  over. 
One  shop  is  for  the  sale  of  baskets,  brushes,  &c.,  made  by  the  blind, 
upon  extenuve  premisea  to  be  biult  behind  and  two  storeys  high. 
The  other  shop  will  be  to  let  off,  with  fine  cellar  accommodation. 
The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  consists  of  a  large  room  54  feet 
by  24  feet,  divided  by  removable  ecreetu  into  close-rooms  and  Ubruy. 
Adjoining  aie  doak-nionu  and  larotoriea  for  the  males.  A  large 
house  at  present  on  the  premises  is  to  be  adapted  and  accommodated 
to  schoolrooms  for  blind  children  and  other  purpoees.  The  cost  of 
altetatioiu  and  new  buildings  will  be  a  Uttle  over  6,0O0L 

TOWSK  OF  ST.  ASTOmr,  PAKZBBS.  ''(^ 

PAMIERS,  which  is  situate  between  Toulouse  and  FbHi;  boasts 
itself  as  having  been  the  earliest  seat  of  Cbtistiaiu^  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  district  Recluses  settled  here  in  the  tenth  oeatuzy,  found- 
ing the  monastery  of  FMddlas  before  the  year  960,  The  orii;^  of  the 
name,  Famiers,  is  enveloped  in  some  doubt.  One  story  is  that  when 
RooEB  II.,  Lord  of  Foix,  built  his  castle  here  on  hia  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  in  1124,  be  gave  it  the  name  of  Appamia  in  memory  of  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Syria,  whence  he  had  brought  reliquea.  In  the 
Histou-e  GSiUrali  da  Laiigtitdoc  Pamiera  is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  castle  of  that  name,  the  village  of  FiM^las,  and  two  other  vil- 
lages, which  having  increased  in  size,  formed  bat  one  town.  In  1208 
it  was  lacked  by  tiie  Oomte  de  Foix,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
IIatuond  of  Toulouse.  Nevertheless,  later  on  in  the  same  century, 
it  became  so  proeperouB  as  to  be  made  an  episcopal  see  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Protestants  under  the  Prince  de  Condb  took  the 
town  and  ruined  the  churuhes,  and  the  cathedral  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  most  melancholy  state  until  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Massabs,  who  then  rebuilt  the  rest  of  the  church,  fortunately  spared 
the  magnificent  western  tower.  It  has,  however,  been  leoeatlj 
restored. 

The  drawing  firom  which  the  illustration  was  taken  was  in  the  last 
exhiUtion  <i£  the  Royal  Academy. 

DBsxair  FOB  HiSDza-OLAsa  bohooii  at  uoKiixr.  fob  omOfoaue 

COKFAHT. 

WE  give  this  week  a  design  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
Qroeers'  Company's  School  at  Hackney,  under  the  motto 
"  Simple."  The  materinls  proposed  for  the  exterior  were  red  brick, 

with  Jiatli  stone  dressinfj'S,  muUions,  &c.,  and  Browley  tiles  for  roofs. 
The  author  of  the  design  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Baasswxn,  6  John  Sbeet, 
Adelphi. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ovdiBsiy  g»&«ml  meeting  vas  held  on  Moodsj  eveoing,  the  PreBident. 
Sir  0.  Qilboit  Scott,  being  id  the  chair.  The  death  vaa  aonoaDCfd 
of  Mr.  Biebud  Bell.  22  Walbrook,  FeUov;  aod  Mr.  Ha^wanl  stated  that 
Im  had  also  jut  beard  of  the  death  Utab  morning  of  Xr.  Henrj  £.  Kendall, 
put  Vie»-Pi<nd«Dt  of  tbo  iDstitnte.  He  belierod  that  Mr.  Kendall  iras 
ooeoftheirearlintmembera,  and  might  be  called  the  father  ofthepro- 
fraaioD.  Serwnl  donations  were  anDOOncod,  including  the  pedestal  of  Sir 
Charlea  Barrj's  bust,  vhicb  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  stated  bad  been  very  kindly 
prascDted  bj  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Vice-President.  The  thanks  of  the 
Inatitate  were  awarded  to  the  respective  donors,  particularly  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
vboM  gift  was  mach  appreciated.  Several  newly-elected  members  were 
lotrodaoed,  amongst  them  being  Mr.  J.  T,  Wood,  who  is  shortly  to  read  a 
B*per  on  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  fiptaegns,  and  the  Pnndent  expressed 
his  gmtification  in  velcomiag  a  gentlemaa  of  snch  dutinetion,  and  Those 
twearehes  bad  been  lo  eztensire. 

Ifr.  JoHx  J.  Stsvbxsox  read  a  P.ipcr  on 

The  Architectural  Profession. 

Mr.  FergoBson,  in  his  able  and  interesting  History  of  Architecture,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  system  of  architecture  for  the  last  three 
eentnriea  has  been  false,  and  that  the  works  produced  hare  been  mere 
ycOfHOBBsd  shama,  Toid  of  interest,  and  valueless,  as  compared  with  the 
podneta  of  the  tone  styles  which,  till  the  Refurmation,  had  prevailed  in 
cnrr  eonntry. 

**The  great  change  which  was  introdoerd  at  the  Refurmation,"  he  s  lys, 
"was  this.  A  technic  art  came  to  be  caltivaled  on  principles  which 
belong  only  to  one  of  the  phonetic  dass;"  that  is  to  B;iy,  architecture 
which  is  only  the  useful  art  of  bailding  elevated  to  a/uie  art,  as  "  cooking 
may  be  refined  into  gastronomy  and  tailoring  into  an  important  art  'wiih- 
oat  a  name,"  cama  to  be  treated  aa  if  it  were  like  poetry,  painting,  or 
■enlpturr,  one  of  the  phonetic  arts,  **  merely  different  modes  in  which  men's 
thon^ts  can  be  communicated  to  other  men,  or  perpetuated  for  the  use  of 
poateri^."  In  the  technic  or  useful  arts,  those,  for  instance,  connected 
with  food,  clothing,  or  shelter,  progress  has  been  slow  and  gradual.  Each 
wi^er  is  heir  of  an  aocnraulated  experience,  and  so  any  mechanic  can  now 
make  a  better  eteam  engine  than  Watt:  "as  in  India,  at  this  hour,  local 
masons,  who  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  draw,  can  design  as  beautiful 
baildings  as  ever  graced  that  land."  But  in  the  phonetic  arts,  poetry, 
painting,  scolptare,  "  the  individual  stampa  the  value."  "  We  do  not 
DOW  find  men  writing  better  ewes  than  Homer,  or  better  dramas  than 
Shakespeare.  We  do  not  see  finer  seulDtnres  Uian  those  of  Phidias,  or 
matt  beaatitol  paintings  than  those  of  Baphael,"  "No  one  dreams," 
therefore^  "  of  altering  a  poem  or  of  improving  a  statue  or  picture,  though 
they  may  be  the  production  of  inferior  artists.  But  in  the  middle  ages  no 
one  ever  hesitated  to  rebnild  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  or  to  add  towers  or 
chapels  in  the  newest  fashion  to  the  oldest  churches,"  juft  as  "  no  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  ever  hesitated  to  cut  one  of  Sir  W.  Sjmond's  ships  in 
two,  if  by  lengthening  her  he  could  improve  her  qualities."  "No  one 
has  cared  to  n&ad  the  names  of  the  dengners  of  the  modioeral  cathedrals ; 
^obably  nobody  knew  who  the  architects  wore.  The  art  was  a  true  art ;  it 
was  more  difficult  to  do  wrong  then  than  to  do  right  now.  No  genius,  how- 
enr  great,  could  then  enable  an  individual  to  get  much  ahead  of  bis  com- 
peers, while  the  mcst  ordinary  ability  enabled  anyone  to  do  as  well  as  the 
rest."  But  "  the  individnal  is  now  everything  in  architectural  art,  white 
the  age  is  of  as  little  importance  as  iu  a  poem  or  a  picture."  And  so  "  it 
woold  be  considered  sacrilege  to  meddle  with  or  attempt  to  improve  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  out  of  respect  for  Wren"  (I  only  wish  it  were  so  con- 
sidersd),  **  and  Blenheim  must  remain  the  most  uncomfortable  of  palaces, 
becanse  it  was  so  left  by  Vanbrngfa."  "The  new  system  suljects  art 
to  the  caprices  and  vagaries  of  individuals."  "  What  a  man  learns  in  his 
lifetime  dies  with  him  ; "  "  bis  successor  has  to  begin  at  the  beginning ;  " 
•*  their  careers  probably  cross  each  other."  "  An  architect  in  practice  can 
never  afford  many  hours  to  the  artistie  elaboration  of  his  design,"  and 
hrace  "  the  remarkably  small  amount  of  thought  that  a  modern  building 
ever  displays.  The  evil  has  been  aggravatea  in  modem  times  by  archi- 
teeture  bung  handed  over  too  exclusively  to  professional  men  wlio  lire  b^ 
il^  aod  genenlly  snoceed  more  from  their  bnsinesslike  habits  than  their 
artistie  powers.  In  conelnsion,  lit.  Fngnsson  says  that,  "  without  a  re- 
o^anisation  of  the  whole  system,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  copying  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  sham*,  either  clasntcal  or 
medieval,  until  at  least  the  public  are  better  instructed,  and  demitnd  or 
initiate  a  recurrence  to  the  pHndples  that  guided  the  architects  of  those 
ages  when  trne  and  real  boildioga  were  produced." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  straiaing  of  Mr,  Fergusson's  opinions  to  say  that 
his  view  is  that,  under  the  present  system  in  which  architects  direct  the 
eonstmction  of  baildings,  by  means  of  drawings,  guoJ  ardtilecture  cannot 
be  prodnced.  and  that  we  slionld  return  tothe  system  of  the  "true  styles" 
when  there  were  no  architects  in  the  modern  sense,  but  the  employer  com- 
aumieated  directly  witli  the  woikman  who  executed  the  wors;  in  other 
words,  that  architects  should  bo  dispensed  with. 

Theee  opinions  of  Mr.  Fergusson  have  been  re-stated  in  three  srlicles  in 
the  Quarterly  ReoUw,  entitled  "The  State  of  English  Aidiitecture " 
(Andi,  1S72);  "The  C'ompletioD  of  St.  Bant's"  (December,  1872);  and 
"A*  Hope  of  English  Arebitecture"  .a>eeember,  1874).  In  these 
midea  the  writer  argoes  that  in  Oreece,  Rome,  and  mediseval  England 
(which  last,  with  more  patriotism  than  accuracy,  be  says,  was  "  for  six 
emtories  the  finest  scene  of  aKhitectural  display  that  the  world  ever 
saw"),  aa  well  as  the  Continent,  architecture  was  produced,  not  by 
architects  directing  workmen  by  mcann  of  drawings,  but  by  men  who, 
while  working  with  their  own  hands,  had  a  charge  of  thair  fellows  as  fore- 
men  or  master-workmen.  He  quotes  numerous  cases  in  proof  of  this  from 
lb.  Street's  book  on  Spanish  Aichitechue,  in  a  tcHie  which  seems  lo  implr 
that  be  convicts  Ab*.  Street  of  inconsialenciy  in  relating  them  and  jret  con- 
tinuing to  practise  as  an  arehiteot  on  the  system  now  prevalent.  Hia  latest 
aiUds  cuKlndw  w  follows: — "Such  was  Uie  master  wrakman  of  the  patt, 


whose  free  imaginative  power  has  ever  been  tlie  life  of  art;  and  in  like 
manner  the  emancipnted  workman,  gU'riously  '  impelled,'  must  always  be, 
and  is,  the  only  real  hope  of  English  architecture."  He  expresses  his 
hostility  to  architects  unrestrainedly.  Those  eminent  persone,"  he  says, 
"  have  been  the  bane  of  art  for  the  last  three  hundred  years."  Again,  he 
calls  them,  "  A  spurious,  we  had  almost  said  a  quack,  profession ;  "  and 
again  he  says,  "There  will  then  be  no  need  of  the  'profession,*  and 
architects  will  subside  into  their  proper  places  as  bookmakers,  artists, 
business  men,  students  of  symbolism  and  arclueology,  and,  in  foct,  pupils 
and  illustrators  of  those  very  workmen  whom  th<>y  now  profess  to  direct 
and  to  control." 

The  reiterated  publication  of  such  opinions  on  high  authority  is  a 
challenge  to  architects  to  show  reason  for  their  existence,  for  Mr.  Fer- 
gnnon  is  without  an  equul,  in  his  peculiar  province,  as  a  writer  on  the 
various  architectural  styles.  If  these  opinions  be  well  founded,  let  us  as 
architects,  by  all  meanf,  perform  with  what  dignity  remains  to  us,  the 
happy  dispatch  ;  and  withdrawing  from  the  practice  of  an  art  whose  true 
progress  we  are  arresting,  give  place  to  our  worthier  successors,  the  builder 
and  the  British  workman.  But  be.''ore  doing  so,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
examine  the  justice  of  uur  sentence. 

The  opinions  above  recited  assert  or  imply  ncA  only  that  in  the  best 
times  of  the  art  architecture  was  produced  without  architects,  bnt  that  th:B 
is  the  only  right  way  of  producing  it.  II  they  have  any  pracUcal  meaning, 
and  are  to  influence  the  conduct  of  any  one  in  the  present  day  who  is 
thinking  of  building,  they  amount  to  an  advice  to  him  not  to  go  to  an 
architect  fur  bis  plans,  but  to  work  them  out  himself  with  some  intelligent 
foreman  or  builder. 

In  proceeding,  Mr.  Stevenson  said  :  That  we  as  architects  should  oppose 
this  new  teaching  is  to  be  expected,  and  I  think  ia  right ;  bnt  there  is  a 
risk  that  our  opposition  may  not  make  so  much  impression  as  we  could 
wish  on  the  public.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  much  danger  of 
ibS  suppression  of  the  architectural  profession.  It  will  certainly,  at  least, 
die  hard.  The  poblie  certiunly  cannot  do  wilhont  us  if  ihigr  want  some- 
thing better  in  art  and  building  arrangements  than  the  bndders  nnaidad 
have  been  giving  them  in  these  miles  of  houses  growing  up  like  mnshzooms 
in  nil  our  towns. 

We  might  admit  as  true  all  that  Mr.  Fergusson  and  the  reviewer  say  as 
to  the  difference  of  the  moies  in  which  architectural  works  were  produCMl 
iti  former  times  and  now;  we  might  admit  the  reality  of  Mr.  Fergufson's 
distinction  of  architectural  styles  into  false  and  true,  though  not,  perhaps, 
approving  of  his  nomencUture;  we  might  even  admit  a  just  dissalisfiictiun 
on  the  part  of  the  public  with  the  resnlts  of  oar  late  effints  in  archttectare 
(and  we  were  told  on  good  authority  at  our  last  meeting,  that  the  pnUic 
are  not  antisfied  with  us),  nnd  yet  be  under  no  constraint  to  aoqniesce  in 
the  Conelnsion  that  architects  should  be  abolished,  and  Uiat  it  is  to  the 
working  men  we  should  turn  our  eyes  fur  light  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  condemnation  of  us  is  that  since  the  Reformation  archi* 
lecture  has  been  conducted  on  a  false  method;  that  whereas  it  is  a 
"technic"  art,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  "  phonetic "  art,  like 
sculpture  or  poetry ;  and  that,  instead  of  developing  by  a  nataral  process  of 
evolution,  it  has  Inmd  under  the  control  of  individuals. 

I  do  not  think  the  terms  technie  and  phonetie  are  hai^y.  To  say 
"  teehnie  art"  seems  tautologicjl ;  "phonetic,"  implying  sound  or  speech, 
does  not  properly  describe  painting  or  sculpture.  This  is,  pahape,  of 
little  importance,  but  the  distinction  itself  has  no  existence  in  reality.  The 
arte  which  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  "  phonetic  "  do  not  arise  out  sf  the  gift  of 
speech,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts,  but  are  ratlicr  substitutes  for  speech.  He 
seems  to  have  classified  the  arts  as  technic  and  phonetic,  putting  aside  the 
familiar  distinction  of  the  arts  as  useful  and  fine,  in  order  to  avoid  classing 
architecture  as  a  fine  art  with  painting  and  poetry.  Bnt  in  truth  the  dis- 
tinction among  these  arts  does  not  lie  in  the  aul^ect  matter  (tf  the  art,  hut 
in  the  manner  of  treatment.  Any  useful  art  may  become  a  fine  art  by 
having  added  to  it  the  element  of  firmest — of  beauty  of  colour  or  form,  or 
of  expression,  that  is,  any  element  making  it  the  vehicle  of  human  feeling 
or  emotion,  such  aa  tenderness,  gladness,  solemnity,  or  even,  perhaps,  mere 
refinement  and  perfection  in  work.  "Every  useful  art,"  Mr.  Fergusson 
says,  "  is  capable  of  being  xofined  into  a  fine  art." 

Arcbitectore  is  not  only  a  tine  art,  but  it  is  included  in  Mr.  Fergnsaon's 
definition  of  the  "  phonetic  "  arts,  being  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lasting 
modes  by  which  men's  thoughts  can  be  commnnicuted  to  other  men,  or  per- 
petuated for  the  use  of  posterity. 

Now,  one  of  tlie  nsuita  of  an  art  developing  into  a  fine  art  is  that,  the 
art  expressing  the  personal  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  artist,  we  come  to 
have  an  int«rPBt  in  his  personality.  We  resent  tho  alteration  and  inter- 
ference of  others,  as  deutroying  the  value  of  tho  work — the  art  becomes 
individoal. 

Observing  that  this,  at  least,  was  the  case  io  our  present  state  of  sodety 
and  cirilisation,  although  in  certain  stales  of  society  we  find  arts  flourish- 
ing in  what  may  be  called  a  traditional  manner,  Mr.  Stevenson  went  on  to 
say  that  the  arts  thus  handed  down  are  understood  by  the  whole  community, 
and  seem  the  exprestiion  of  Uie  national  churacter.  Their  progress  is  slow 
and  gradual,  and  we  can  treasure  it  only  by  comparing  Uie  productions  of 
the  art  at  long  intervals  of  time.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fergussou  means  by  a 
"true"  style  of  architecture.  But  he  is  in  error  in  saj  iog  that  arcbitec* 
ture  in  betng^  so  practised  differs  from  poetry  and  other  arts,  for  in  these 
arts,  in  primiUve  states  of  society,  we  find  tlie  same  state  of  things — we 
cannot  recognise  the  individual  inventor  in  poetry  and  sculpture  any  more 
than  in  ardiitecturo.  They  are  lost  in  the  community,  or  in  a  school  of 
poets  or  sculptors,  handing  down  a  tradition.  In  them,  as  in  architecture, 
the  age  seems  everything,  the  individual  little  or  nothing. 

Noticing  the  ^TOgnea  of  civilisation  and  the  various  developments  and 
changes  we  are  continually  witnessing,  Mr.  Stevenson  said:  And  this  is  the 
age  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  to  return  in  architecture  to  tboee  ways 
we  gave  up  three  centuries  ago.  He  mtght  aa  well  tell  the  dead  to  rise. 
His  book,  "A  History  of  Architecture  of  all  Conutries,  from  the  EarliMt 
Times  to  the  Present  Bay,"  is  of  itself  proof  that  we  have  emerged  from 
the  state  which  conceives  tiadiUtHial  ways  ts  be  the  only  poesibla  ones ; 
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that  we  eao  appreciata  Dew  and  foniga  ideas  wbicb,  if  they  teem  better  to 
us,  we  are  rare  to  foUov  onder  the  gtudanfie  of  their  originators,  and  not 
of  common  workmen  who  do  not  Dndentand  them. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  ao  ^nnd,  in  fact,  for  Hr.  Fergoseon's 
division  (tf  arte  into  phonetic  and  teebnie,  (be  first  produced  individiuls 
whose  names  ve  know,  the  latter  anonymoas,  transmitted  by  tradition,  and, 
therefore,  he  thinks,  adraocing  by  the  slow  improrements  of  nrJinary  and 
unknown  men ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  anonymity  and  transmission  by  tra- 
dition has  beat  aC  eertain  times  a  condition  of  all  other  arte  as  well  as  of 
architeotare. 

Eqnal^  erroneons  is  Mr.  Feignsson's  assertion,  on  which  depends  bis 
dimion  of  the  history  of  orchiteetore  into  two  markedly  dif^nt  period^ 
namely,  thet  till  the  Befbrmation  the  so-called  trae  system  ereiywbere 
prevailed ;  and  tbat  since  theOt  throughout  Europe,  Uie  so-called  false 
system  hu  prev^ed. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  moet  of  the  old  styles  of  architectore,  especially 
those  which  continue,  as  in  India,  to  the  present  day,  were  practised  during 
long  periods  as  traditional  styles  by  common  workmen,  and  contiuaed 
gradiially  progressing  wilhootany  creut  originality,  or  such  change  as  to 
be  marked  by  the  names  of  the  aEchicecis.  But  I  think  it  can  bo  shown 
that  this  is  not  true  as  regards  the  rise  of  Qotliic  Architecture.  It  arose 
in  Franee  in  the  building  of  the  great  cathedrals,  in  a  poriodof  remarkable 
social  and  mental  activity ;  when  the  towns  threw  off  the  fetters  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  gained  their  liberties  and  the  right  of  hnving  wulls,  an 
OQtcome  of  that  Renaissance  within  the  Middle  Ages,  which  produced  the 
free  thought  of  Abelard,  the  lore  poetry  of  Prorenco,  the  new  music  of 
rhyme.  The  rise  the  new  architecture  was  rajud,  the  whole  of  the 
Frooch  cathedrals  being  bnilt  and  IvU  almust  ss  we  find  them  within  a 
period  of  eighty  years. 

It' was  not  a  slow  improvement  of  traditional  ideas  by  unknown  work- 
men. On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  it  one  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  cbaracterititicB 
of  a  "false"  style;  we  know  tlie  names  of  the  architects.  These  seom 
ehiefiy  to  have  been  laymen,  judging  from  their  names  and  the  layman's 
dress  in  whichsome  of  them  ore  represented  on  their  tombs. 

After  enumerating  various  instances  of  the  employment  of  architects  in 
the  saperintendence  of  works  carried  out  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
Ur.  Stevenson  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Cathedral  of  Geroua,  in  Spain, 
where,  in  1320,  an  agreement  was  made  with  a  French  architect,  Jacques 
de  Favariis,  to  superintend  the  works  and  to  visit  ihem  six  times  a  year, 
and  which  seemed  very  like  our  modern  practice. 

And  not  only  (added  Mr.  Stevenson)  luve  we  documentary  evidence  that 
the  design  of  these  buildings  in  each  case  was  the  production — or,  at  least, 
under  the  control — of  an  architect  saperint ending  every  part  of  the  work, 
from  the  foundation  to  the  furnishing,  but  the  buildings  themselves  prove 
it  in  their  structure,  from  their  nnity  of  design,  and  from  tha  admirable 
adjustment  oftbe  various  parts  to  one  aiwther—azesult  which  in  a  new 
art  rapidly  developing,  aiid  before  its  principles  were  settled,  could  not 
have  been  attained  by  a  mere  understanding  among  hosts  of  workmen, 
though  it  mi^ht  perhaps  be  possible  in  a  fully  developed  art  with  esta- 
blished principles  and  traditional  modes  of  work,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case 
later  in  Gothic  art — the  TOtious  trades  without  an  architect  to  direct  them 
working  harmoniously  enough  together  at  the  sort  of  buildings  they  were 
accustomed  to,  though  this  system  might  fiul,  as  M,  VioUet  le  Doo  shows 
in  the  restoration  «F  Bheims  Cathedral  after  the  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  when  the  building  and  its  axchiteotnre  was  strange  to  them. 

I  think,  therefore,  theitt  !■  ground  for  believing,  eontzsry  to  Ur.  Fer^ 
gnsaon's  statement,  that,  at  the  rise  of  Oothie  architecture,  baildiiigs  were 
destgnad  by  architects  having  much  the  same  functions  as  the  architects  of 
the  present  day. 

And  more  easily  can  it  be  shown  that  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  statement  is  erroneous,  namely,  that  the  so-called  false  system  has 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  since  the  Beformation  to  the  present  day ;  for 
the  evidence  of  the  contrary  exists  everywhere  round  ns. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  in  England,  architec- 
tnie  sgain  took  a  new  start.  Oothie  hod  solved  its  problems,  had  reached 
the  limit  of  height  in  cathedrals,  the  limit  of  twisting  stone  in  tracery 
windows,  and  of  tracery  decorations  on  the  walls;  while  in  England  it  had 
stiffened  into  perpendicular,  and,  for  reasons  logically  good,  the  pointed 
arch  was  gradually  flattened  till  it  became  a  straight  lintol.  The  art  could 
go  no  &rther  than  it  bad  gone.  In  a  stagnant  state  of  society  it  would 
have  lingered  on.  deputed  like  modem  Chinese  pottery,  but  to  the  creative 
age  of  the  Renaissance  it  had  lost  its  interest  and  was  chucked  away  like 
a  sucked  orange. 

It  was  impossible  that  an  age  which  had  found  a  new  life  in  classic 
literature  ana  sculpture  eoulJ  avoid,  in  the  then  slate  of  Gothic,  adopting 
classic  architoctnro.  But  it  was  not  mere  copying  as  Mr.  Fergusson,  by 
his  nickname  of  "  copying  styles "  seems  to  assert ;  the  great  pabices  of 
Rome  and  Florence  are  original  work)*,  not  copies  of  any  old  Roman  re- 
mains. This  age  in  France,  Germany,  and  England  was  fortunate,  not 
only  in  having  great  original  architects,  but  in  baring  the  good  sense  to 
employ  them  instead  of  mere  copyers  and  bnnglera.  Thus  the  new  style 
became  established  as  the  style  of  Europe  and  of  every  country  which 
adt^ted  European  oivilisation.  It  soon  came  to  be  worked  on  the  system 
of  what  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  a  true  style,  not  by  original  architects,  but  by 
workmen  following  a  tradition.  It  was  mingled  wiih  such  tradition  of  the 
old  Gothic  style  as  remained  in  each  country,  each  of  which  produced  its 
own  typo  of  the  style  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  more  common  employment  of  architects  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  remains  everywhere  the  traditional  style  to  the  present  day. 
Every  workman  has  been  apprenticed  to  it  and  understands  it;  and  in  it 
bnilds,  without  drawings,  according  to  Ur.  Fergnsson's  "true  system," 
those  houses  which  the  reviewtr  truly  says  Engliwmen  who  must  live  in 
them  justly  abuse.  The  style  has,  to  borrow  a  term  applied  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy  to  a  true  ch  irch,  a  note  of  a  "  true  style,"  it  is  practised  by 
workmen  like  an  instinct,  aud  ita  production  can  be  reasoned  about  with 
the  same  certainty  as  those  of  the  instincts  of  tho  tower  animals;  and, 
like  them,  produces  someUmes  curious  resnlts  by  being  followed  oat  in  un- 


suitable arcumstances.  I  remember  seeing  once  a  row  <^  hoosos  in  a 
street  where  the  side  wall  of  the  last  house  overhang  a  wooded  bank  and 
commanded  an  extensive  view.  Reason  would  have  dictated  to  put  the 
windows  in  this  wall,  but  the  builder's  instinct  {mmpted  him  to  make  this 
honse  exactly  like  the  others,  and  to  make  this  wall  blank  like  the  oAei 
party  walls  with  the  chimney  in  it 

It  would  seem  then  from  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles  that  the  lav  of  progrees  in  architecture  is  this : 
Architects  with  the  gift  of  originality,  and  whose  names  consequently  have 
been  remembered,  design  buildings  di£^ent  from  those  commonly  built. 
The  new  fiishion  is  troit^ed  by  the  ordinary  wmkman,  andatraditumal,  or 
true  style,  if  Ur.  Fergusson  prefers  so  to  call  it,  is  established,  whidi  con- 
tinues developing  by  constant  improvement,  or  at  least  changes,  till  a  new 
"epoch-making'" period  of  mental  activity  produces  or  rather  gives  a 
chance  to  original  minds  again  to  make  a  new  start.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  other  arte.  Our  original  painters  now,  as  in  old  days,  have 
each  their  school  of  followers.  When  railways  were  first  started,  origtoal 
minds  like  George  Stephenson's,  were  needed  to  lay  them  out ;  now  maj 
contractor,  or  even,  perhap,  as  the  reviewer  soggests,  common  workmen 
can  make  them.  Any  fool  now  can  go  to  America,  or  make  an  egg  stand 
on  its  end,  though  it  needed  a  Columbus  to  do  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  late  Gothic  revival  is  an  instance  of  the  same  thing.  Fugin  and 
others  started  it,  and  his  works,  though  among  the  earliest,  are  still  among 
the  best,  from  possessing  the  origin^iiy  of  genius.  The  style  has  now 
become  traditional,  with  established  forms  and  modes  of  work,  if  not  for 
houses,  at  least  for  churches,  not  with  workmen  who,  still  imbued  with  the 
ways  of  the  degraded  classic  tradition,  though  they  make  abortive  attempu 
in  it,  have  never  understood  it ;  yet  with  architects  who,  except  when  they 
nnite  with  bad  taste  a  belief  that  ibey  are  capable  of  originality,  design 
fnirly  good  Gothic  churches. 

Aud  tho  same  is  also  true  of  the  new  fashion  of  so-called  Queen  Anne, 
although  those  whom  accident  may  have  caused  to  be  accounted  its  leaders 
may  not  bo  those  who  first  started  it.  The  London  builder  is  adopting 
its  features,  vith  more  chance  of  snccess  than  in  Gothic,  since  it  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  London  materials  and  modes  of  work ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  ho,  as  well  as  the  naet  ignorant  architects,  in  attempting  to 
get  out  of  oommon  place  will  run  into  vulgarity,  to  avoid  which,  in  this 
style,  requires  the  constant  restraint  of  good  taste  and  reflnemenL 

We  see,  then,  that  in  architecture,  ns  in  other  arts,  in  times  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  we  can  trace  the  rise  of  new  inventions  and  know  the 
names  of  their  authors,  white  in  times  of  which  the  records  are  lost  the 
names  of  the  poets  and  scalptors  have  perished  equally  with  those  of  the 
first  inventors  of  new  styles  of  architecture.  RMSoning  from  what  ve 
know  to  have  happened  in  times  of  which  we  have  recoids,  we  may  be 
certain  tbat  in  times  of  which  the  records  are  lost  now  iropiovameBto  in 
architecture,  great  or  small,  wore  not  made  by  common  workmen  or  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community,  but  by  indivldnal  inventors,  whom 
then,  as  now,  the  multitude  copied  and  followed  ;  and  if  these  old  works 
of  art  express  the  feelings  and  genius  of  the  race,  it  is  because  the  zaoe 
hod  adopted  them  aaa  taken  them  as  the  expresuon  of  tb«r  own 
thoughts. 

And  architecture  is  necessarily  now  a  product  of  its  time,  and  influenced 
by  national  movements  rather  than  by  individuals  to  a  greater  degree  than 
art  sudi  as  poetry,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  must,  in 
domestic  voric,  suit  itself  to  our  lif^  and  habits;  and  these  do  not  teadilj 
change,  even  for  tho  better,  at  the  bidding  of  any  single  individual,  while, 
in  its  application  to  religious  purposes,  it  is  dependent  on  the  prevuling 
religions  sentiment  Thus  we  find  that  the  romantic  revival  in  HKhitecton 
was  a  sequence  of  the  romantic  ^rit  in  literature  and  religion,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  these. 

In  the  second  place,  originality  has  not  the  same  chance  of  showing 
itself  as  in  poetry.  An  architect's  work  must  be  ap^ved  before  he  is 
employed  and  has  an  opportunity  of  exerosing  his  gifts ;  and  new  ideas 
being  strange  are  recuved  widi  opposition  and  dislike  all  the  ^eater  the 
better  they  are  and  the  higher  above  the  beads  of  the  people.  We  wasted, 
for  instance,  our  gift  of  Fngin.  One  sees  in  his  little  church  at  Ranisgate, 
where  he  had  his  own  way,  and  which  seems  almost  to  contain  in  itself  the 
whole  Gothic  Revival,  what  a  wealth  of  architectural  design  he  could  ban 
given  us  if  we  had  bad  eyes  and  hearts  to  receive  it 

A  third  reason  why  architecture  cannot  to  such  an  extent  as  poetry  or 
literature  be  dependent  on  individual  originality  is  that  a  building  csanot, 
like  a  poem,  be  the  work  of  one  man.    No  doubt,  as  all  of  us  know,  by 
full  and  careful  drawings,  one  man  can  direct  a  work  down  to  its  minatest 
details,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  wOTkmen's  tnining,  Ibis  is  the 
only  way  to  get  it  light.   Bat  not  the  less  is  it  tme  tbat  in  such  a  stateof 
things  the  srchiteetare  of  a  country  labours  under  enormous  difficulties. 
The  number  of  men  vho  are  capable  of  doing  this  when  arcbiteeture  has 
no  settled  rulee,  as  at  present,  and  when  they  have  only  their  own  innate 
taste  and  sense  of  right  to  guide  them,  is  necessarily  few,  and  as  we  see, 
they  are  the  least  likely  to  be  employed.   The  public  taste  at  present  is 
ignorant  and  unformed,  and  especially  is  debased  by  a  vulgar  sensstiooal- 
ism  to  which  the  boasted  freedom  of  Gothic  has  too  readily  lent  itself.  It 
is  otherwise  when  the  Uvs     art  are  settled,  when  they  are  universallj 
diffused  and  learned  as  traditions  of  the  trade  by  apprenticeship,  and  prac- 
tised without  difficulty  by  men  who  could  never  of  themselves  have  in- 
vented them,  when  the  work  of  architects,  sculptors,  carvers,  painters,  fnr- 
nishera,  fits  together  naturally  without  special  effort.   But  if  we  tver  again 
come  to  this,  it  will  not  be  by  the  fortuitous  groping  of  common  work- 
men, but  by  men  who  can  conceive,  see  clearly,  and  work  out  new  order  and 
beauty  in  the  art.    On  our  having  men  who  can  do  this,  and  in  our  giving 
them  the  c^portnnity  of  doing  it  in  actual  work,  depends  the  hope  ca  otii 
architecture.  But  as  in  Pugin's  case,  there  is  mare  chance  of  onr  hanEg 
the  men  than  of  their  being  employed. 

We  agree  with  Mr,  Fergusson  snd  the  reviewer,  tbat  the  pree^B^  vn- 
settled  sute  of  architecture  is  a  mibfortune  to  the  art.  Bat  the  eanses  of  this 
ara  deeper  than  architects  can  control ;  they  cannot  change  tho  spirit  o 
an  age;  they  are  bat  straws  in  the  tide  ot  (pinion  which,  in  more  im 
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poftaot  Btibjw:U  Uuiq  architoctan,  is  now  !a  a  state  of  fl\ix  and  mora- 
meat. 

Bat  all  the  more  on  ibis  accoant  does  it  seem  to  me  oor  duly  to  pro- 
•erre,  uut«ad  of  destn^ing,  anch  building  traditions  as  remain  among 
TOckmMt,  to  give  new  riconr  and  interest  to  a  style  atill  liriDg.  though 
connMHi-place  and  degraded,  and  to  gtre  beauty  and  refioemeat  to  forms 
"wbidi,  l«n  to  nnedacated  boilderB  for  hair  a  century,  had  become  ralgarised, 
vbil«  the  talent  and  refinement  of  the  country  was  following  the  new  cry 
after  Gothic. 

This  cooBideration,  though  not  the  cause  of  the  late  reaction  to  free 
claflaie  anhitectim,  which  liea  deeper,  is,  I  think,  a  justification  for  it. 

WhoD,  then,  the  reviewer  says  that  the  hope  of  English  architecture  lies 
im  tfaeworiting  man  without  the  aid  of  arcnitects  working  on  the  tradi- 
tional system  (tf  the  troe  styles,  we  answer,  you  hare  hnd  that  condition 
fat  fifty  years,  and  the  result  is  oar  dismal  suburbsi  of  London  builders' 
boues.  It  was  not  so,  wo  bare  seen,  that  architecture  has  progressml  in 
tbe  past,  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  there  is  oo  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  otherwise  in  the  future. 

The  talent  fw  designing  architecture,  like  that  of  making  poetry,  may 
be  btm  ID  any  isnk.  Bishopa  may  ban  had  it  in  old  time,  and  I  see  no 
naatiD  why  women  sboold  not  have  iU  I  haTe  known  some  ladies  excel- 
lent planners.  Bailders  may  hare  it,  and  some  large  firms  sopply  the 
want  of  it  by  keeping  a  young  architect  on  the  establishment,  though  their 
designs,  eren  those  of  the  best  firms,  often  fail,  not  only  through  commoo- 
plaeenees  and  poTerty  of  inrention,  but  in  maosgement  of  lighting  and  in 
planning.  It  is  within  my  experience  that  a  builder,  asked  to  do  some 
work  rrqairing  design,  has  cone  to  en  architect  to  advise  him.  I  think 
lie  ahowed  therein  more  wisdom  tfaan  his  employers,  and  that  we  should 
kare  better  axchiteetnre  if  builders  in  their  own  -work  often er  did  the 


To  say  that  workmen  only  can  [vodnce  good  architecture  is  absurd  and 
owtrory  to  foct,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  thank  us  for  pushing  them 
into  Uiis  position.  I  hnre  had  occasion  to  know  something  of  thorn,  and 
have  found  ibem  mostly  honeet  and  sensible,  with  perhaps  orer-renerutioQ 
for  acquirements  in  others  which  they  did  not  themselves  possess,  with 
iateorest  and  pride  in  their  woik  and  in  the  design  they  were  helping  to 
carry  ont,  and  conscious  that,  to  produce  better  art  than  they  wore  used 
to,  tJiegr  most  voric  under  gvithnw.  I  have  heard  a  di^rent  account  of 
tbeni — tbst  thcfy  take  no  interest  in  their  -woA,  that  all  tbe^  care  for  is  to 
get  as  big  a  wage  and  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  iL  Doubtless 
this  is  partly  true,  and  the  workman's  trades  union  regulations  beem 
framed  to  foster  such  feelings.  But  who  first  taught  him  to  give  as  little 
•od  to  get  as  much  as  ho  could,  that  his  only  value  was  bia  market  value, 
that  it  was  all  a  question  of  hard  bargain  in  which  considerations  of  seoti- 
ment  or  honour  were  out  of  place?  If  in  dealing  with  men  political 
fcooopay  hss  dropped  out  humanity  as  a  fiictor  in  the  problem,  it  is  not 
the  teachers  of  its  drvaiy  gospel  who  thonld  complain  that  the  workmen 
hare  td»n  them  at  their  word. 

'Worlung  men  would  not  appreciate  being  left  to  make  designs  them- 
Bolrrs,  or  aoderstaod  the  reneration  of  the  reviewer  for  them.  Hero 
-worship  has  reason  in  it,  but  I  can  see  none,  nor  would  they  iu  the 
reviewer's  new  religion  of  the  worship  of  the  working  man. 

We  have  no  directions,  either  from  Mr.  Fergusson  or  the  rcriewer,  as  to 
Ihe  practical  steps  which  tbe  public  should  take  to  introduce  the  "true" 
system  uf  architecture.  On  one  ptnat  I  wonld  desire  information,  namely, 
which  of  the  nomeroos  trades  connected  with  house-building — bricklayer, 
^aMtmi,  carpenter,  plumber,  bellhanger,  decorator,  &c. — ia  to  have  the 
aireeti<ai  of  the  work.  Old  buildings  had  not  this  complication  ;  the  other 
tiadee  were  subordinate  to  the  mason,  but  a  maton  nowadays  would  find 
himself  very  helpless  in  at^nsting  the  requirements  of  a  modem  house. 
Our  London  builders'  bouses,  ibough  each  merely  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  done  a  thousand  timos,  do  not  show  much  hopo  for  the  system  of 
leaving  workmen  to  their  own  devices.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  theory  that 
knowledge,  education,  and  refinement  should  be  hurtful  to  an  art,  to  tho 
proper  practice  of  which,  in  the  present  day  especially,  they  are  essential. 
It  seems  to  have  arisen  Irom  tho  fallacy  that  because  architecture,  in  a 
vboUy  different  state  of  society  from  ours,  and  when  good  art  was  tradi- 
tional, was  practised  saecessfully  by  men  who  could  neither  road  nor  write, 
the  right  way  to  advance  it  now  is  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
men.  The  contrary  is  the  truth  ;  for  if  our  architecture  bo  in  the  deplor- 
able atato  the  reviewer  asserts,  it  needs  to  raise  it,  not  ignorant  men,  bub 
men  who,  to  edneation,  reflnemeot,  and  special  training  for  the  mtk,  unite 
the  faenlty  of  original  design. 

In  coodinsion,  Ur.  Stevenson  proceeded  to  answer  the  qnestioh  whether 
Ute  preaent  profession  of  architects  was  tho  class  BO  described,  and  he 
intimated  the  intention  to  publish  his  Paper  in  extcnso. 

The  Cbaibhan  remarked  that  the  discussion  on  Mr.  White's  Paper,  read 
at  the  previous  meeting,  had  been  adjourned,  so  that  there  was  now,  with 
Kr.  Stevenson's  Paper,  ample  material  for  discussioD. 

3Ir.  C.  F.  Haywabd  said  he  desired  to  present  tlie  Institute  with  an 
illDstralion  as  a  companion  to tha^  of  the  "Portcullis  Club."   It  was  a  copy 
ofapietnre  which  was  hung  up  this  year  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy, 
calkd  Capital  and  Labour.   Ue  wonld  leave  those  who  had  taken  any  part 
in  boildlng  generally  to  imagine  how  sndi  a  tbiog  could  be  described 
IS  an  Eden  or  Paradise  upon  earth.   Tbey  were  all  acquainted  with  the 
mtsn^and  he  hoped  that  tlio  copy  wonld  be  accepted.    The  title  of  the 
a^etf,  Jfo.  3,  "  The  Hupe  of  English  Architecture,"  was,  he  thought,  almost 
anisoomer.  The  Article  appeared  to  have  been  written  by  an  architect,  who 
stuietimd  was  in  considerable  practice,  but  had  retired.   The  writer  dealt 
But  with  arcbitccta  alone,  hut  also  with  amateurs  and  the  dUeitanti ;  going 
rm  oat  of  his  way  to  give  a  slap  at  the  memory  of  Brunei,  who  designed 
be  Great  EUiatem,  becaoso  difficulty  bad  occuired  in  getting  the  vessel 
tfloit.  In  pnK«eding,  the  writer  attacked  the  modern  system  of  education, 
isd  eMdemned  tbe  state  of  society  in  general.   There  could  bo  no  question 
[bt  a  great  (leal  of  the  work  of  the  present  day  was^t  down  to  rhe 
ocdit  of  thoM  irko  did  not  xeally  design  the  work;  bnt  in  many  trades— 


notably  tho  jewellery  trade— a  considerable  proportion  of  the  profits  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  brains  of  persons  whose  names  did  not  appear 
in  connection  with  the  work.  In  the  Renaissance  Period  the  names  of 
jewellers  and  silversmiths  were  well  known,  and  tliey  traded  in  their  own 
names  and  on  tbe  strength  of  their  own  reputation  ;  but  in  the  preaent 
day  who  could  tell  who  was  tho  actual  designer  of  some  exceptionally  fine 
piece  of  jewellery?  Considering  tho  multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which 
the  reviewer  dealt,  Mr.  Hayward  thought  it  was  more  by  awident  than 
design  that  a  hit  was  given  at  nrchitectore  itself,  the  hits  being  so  freely 
distributed  all  round.  When  the  reviewer  came  to  speak  of  the  condition 
of  workmen  generally,  he  by  no  means  asserted  that  they  were  fitted  for 
tbe  tasks  wbieb  ho  would  impose  upon  them ;  and  how  any  hope  could  be 
obtained  from  men  who  were  acnte  and  clever  about  pay,  bnt,  as  a  rule, 
were  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  feebleness,  he  (Mr.  Hayward)  was  At  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  difficulty  he  experienced  in  commenting  npon  the 
article  was  that  it  contained  so  much  folly  mixed  up  with  common 
sense,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  oUier. 
He  thought  the  paragraph  expressing  admiration  for  the  "Portcullis  Club" 
must  have  been  alipped  in  accidently,  for  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  writer  really  admired  inch  a  woit  He  was  sorry  the  Club  was  not 
photographed,  because  he  wascoorinced  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  for 
the  working  class,  or  any  other  class,  to  be  thus  petted  and  patted  on  the 
back.  Anyone  who  was  really  acquainted  with  the  woi^tng  man  moat  feel 
convinced  that  such  a  method  of  dealing  with  him,  instead  of  elevating, 
was  only  calculated  to  d^rade  him.  He  would  ask,  was  not  an  ordinary, 
good,  and  clever  workman  always  ready  to  learn,  and  willing  to  see  his 
faults  when  they  were  fairly  pointed  out  to  him  ?  They  generally  evinced 
a  desire  to  improve  themselves  by  commnnicating  wiUi  others  who  possessed 
knowledge  enpmor  to  them;  hot  whilst  npon  this  point  be  thought  it 
would  be  useM  if  they  could  ascertain  whether  the  museum  in  Tnfton 
Street  was  productive  of  advantage  to  the  working  man,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. With  r^rd  to  the  main  question— the  prospects  of  English  archi- 
tecture—he thou^t  one  of  their  gnateet  hopes  lay  in  the  taOt  that  the 
profession  was  thoroughljr  abused.  At  one  time  the  architectural  pro- 
fession was  scarcely  recognised,  and  was  patronised ;  but  now  the  profession 
was  established  in  every  town  in  England.  Writers,  unfortunately,  were 
prone  to  make  misrepresontations,  and  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Timet 
the  accusation  was  even  made  that  the  architectural  profession  wss  re- 
aponmble  for  the  popahtion  of  Ijondon  not  being  properly  housed.  Such 
a  statement  showed  that  a  deal  of  ignorance  prevailed  respecting  tbeir 
profession,  and  their  hope  would  consist  iu  overcoming  this  ignonmce^ 
so  that  their  employers  and  the  public  generally  might  understand  the 
architect  better,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  day.  He  remembered,  at  their  opening  meeting  for  the  session  of  1873, 
a  remarkable  statement  being  made  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  tbe  want  in  this  country  was  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  study  of  arehitectara  and  art  in  the  pnblie  schools— a 
study  to  be  pursued  as  much  by  persons  oF  his  atatna  in  society  as  by  those 
in  a  lower  ^rade.  In  this  statement  Mr.  Hayward  said  he  heartily  con- 
curred, and  in  conclusion  expressed  his  conviction  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hopes  of  arehitecture  consisted  in  the  ^ubho  being  ultimately  initiated 
into  the  principles  of  arehitecture,  and  being  then  better  able  to  appreciate 
tho  efforts  of  genius,  ai:d  to  better  nndentand  the  practice  and  aims  of  the 
profession. 

Mr,  Bl&shux  exhibited  a  rubbing  from  the  tombstone  of  a  French 
master  mason,  in  which  Onillanmo  TAtelier  was  spoken  of  as  the  architect 
of  I'Eglise  de  Candobec ;  bnt  it  appeared  that  the  church  was  commenced 
some  thirty  years  boforo  the  mason  had  anything  to  io  vidi  it.  The  Qimrteriv 
reviewer  had  spoktn  of  Hiram  as  if  he  were  the  aichitect  of  Solomon  is 
temple ;  but  this  idea  was  negatived  by  tbe  sacred  writings.  Hiram  was 
nothing  more  than  a  workman ;  for  King  David  had  not  only  loft  the 
money  for  the  work  but  the  drawings  of  the  various  details,  and  Solomon 
only  carried  out  his  flither's  plans.  As  another  instance  of  the  looseness 
of  modern  writers :  Chancer  had  been  spoken  of  as  an  honour  to  the 
arehitoctural  profearion,  bnt  there  was  in  fact  no  evidence  of  his  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  aiehttectnre,  except  during  about  Uie  last  three 
months  of  his  life,  when  ho  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  King's  works,  and 
even  his  duties  in  that  capacity  were  discharged  by  deputy.  When  soch 
mistakes  were  made,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  quarterly  re- 
viewers ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisox  said  that  he  had  read  the  first  two  articles  in  a 
cursory  kind  of  way,  and  they  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  a  boy  who,  on 
applying  for  a  situation  in  the  post-office,  and  being  questioned  as  to  his 
qualifications,  replied  that  be  was  great  at  denunciation.  The  writer 
seemed  to  reason  thus :  Because  some  arehitects  had  originally  been  work- 
men, therefore  every  workman  must  be  an  architect ;  which  was  much  the 
same  as  saying  that  becauseagoose  was  a  bird  thereforeeveiybird  was  a  goose. 
If  workmen  were  now  to  take  the  lead,  he  would  recommend  all  arehitects 
to  hire  themselves  out  to  workmen  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  endeavour 
to  master  the  various  systems  of  sawing,  planing,  and  so  forth.  And  yet 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  not  be  attended  with  beneficial  results  ; 
indeed  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  architect  would  derive  moch 
benefit  from  the  working  man's  tuition.  He  was  afreid  that  the  reviewer, 
who  seemed  to  wish  well  to  the  arehitectnral  profession,  had,  so  to  speak,  hit 
the  wrong  nail  on  the  head ;  yet  to  some  extent  he  was  right,  for  he  (Mr. 
Aitcblson)  sgreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  there  was  something  wrong 
about  the  profession.  He  confessed  to  a  partiality  for  the  working  man, 
wliose  principal  weaknesses  were  a  foudness  for  be^  and  of  getting  a 
holiday;  but  beyond  these  distinguishing  characteristics  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  much  difference  between  the  working  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Trade  unionism  was  a  feature  with  working  men,  but 
architects  also  belonged  to  a  trade  union,  for  their  scale  of  cbaiges 
was  fixed,  and  he  had  heard  of  an  architect  of  considerable 
embenee  who  was  absolutely  rattened  for  infringing  the  rules — ^beiog 
thereby  cut  off  from  a  supply  of  bad  coffee  and  worse  telk.  There  was  an 
immense  amount  of  industry  and  talent  in  the  profeaaion*  hut  somehow  or 
other  their  eooigioa  were  often  misdirected,  reminding  him  of  the  cos  tome 
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Bhopa  in  Wyeh  Street,  whore  thoro  were  plenty  of  dresses  snilcd  to  a  hye- 
gone  tge,  bat  nothing  adapted  for  preeent  uw.  Be  had  occasion  Homn 
time  ago  to  defend  arcbUects  against  a  patron  of  architecture,  but  laboured 
nnder  Uie  diiadrantage  of  the  tuates  of  mankind  being  now  so  unirersally 
bent  Dpon  physical  science  and  its  app}icalion8  to  the  exclnmon  of  art  properly 
so  called.  There  was,  as  he  had  observed,  a  deal  of  indnstry  in  the  pro- 
feesioD,  but  the  difficulty  wss  to  discoTcr  anything  new.  If  either  the 
tope  or  Prince  Bismnrck  were  to  discorer  the  ezisteucQ  of  an  additional 
nerve  in  the  backbone  of  an  oyster,  it  would  be  another  feather  in  hiseap, 
but  if  he  were  to  erect  the  finest  building  of  modem  times  it  would  be 
sceonnted  as  nothing.  With  regard  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  the 
architMts  of  former  times,  they  were  natural  enough,  for  in  those  days,  if 
tha  nunpea  of  the  men  who  devoted  them sel res  to  art  had  been  tnmed 
in  a  different  direction  they  might  Lara  been  burnt  alive.  As  to  the 
hope  of  English  architecture,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  about  it.  New 
materials  were  coming  into  use  almost  every  day,  and  if  some  of  their 
young  friends  were  to  apply  theniBelTes  to  the  study  of  iron~which  might 
even  now  be  almost  regarded  as  a  new  material — he  believed  much  good 
would  come  oat  of  it.  Let  them  stnd^  the  pro^rtiea  and  applications  of 
iron  wilh  so  much  assiduity  that  it  might  be  said  of  them,  as  of  robin  red- 
breast, "  All  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  a  rail."  The;^  should  endeavour 
TfAlly  to  like  aometbing,  and  if  the^  eonld  like  nothing  in  partienlar,  they 
ihomd  oonstnutt  as  plainly  aa  possible,  and  some  ftature  genios  might  per- 
haps impart  tbe  elements  of  beauty  to  that  which  thou^  a  plain  was  a 
toud  and  aenriUe  stmctore. 

Hr.  'WooDTHORPB  obserred  that  woritiug  men  who  were  now  b«i^  petted 
on  the  hack  were  seeking  for  an  incKasa  of  wages,  and  when  architects 
luecaeded  in  obtaining  an  increase  in  their  percentage  they  would  be  able 
to  derote  more  time  to  their  work,  and  bare  greater  comfort  at  home. 
Architecture  hud  reigned  since  Virruvius,  and  there  must  always  bare  been 
a  designer  at  the  houd,  for  it  was  the  height  of  absurdity  to  imngtne  that 
the  ordinary  working  man  was  capable  of  producing  designs  such  as  had 
been  conceived  and  executed^the  capacity  of  the  working  man  being 
evidenced  by  tbe  "  Fortcnll^B  Club."  One  great  evil  against  which  they  had 
to  contend  was  the  awsmption  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  archeologista 
and  Mlicrs  about  subjects  respecting  which  they  were  profonndlv  ignorant. 
He  bid  much  pleasure  in  pn^iosing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  antbon  of  the 
Papers. 

Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  proposal. 

Sir  Qn^KRT  Scott  said  that,  as  chairman,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  add 
something  to  the  discussion,  and  yet  the  subject,  tbongh  extremely  inte- 
resting, was  so  perplexing  that  be  was  not  indined  to  offer  a  very  dedded 
opinion  upon  it.  Although  he  did  not  know  what  the  h<me  of  ardiitecture 
was,  he  perhaps  knew  what  it  was  not.  In  tbe  first  of  tne  articles  he  had 
been  enecially  singled  out  for  abuse ;  but  it  was  consoling  to  know  what 
class  of  work  the  person  liked  who  indalged  in  the  abuse.  Fancying  tbe 
work  was  executed  by  him  (Sir  Gilbert  Scott),  the  writer  had  found  fault 
with  the  beautiful  tabernacle  work  which  formed  part  of  tbe  altar  screen 
in  Weetminster  Abbey ;  but  it  happened  to  bare  been  deaigoed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  The  remarks  he  had  now  to  ofier  wars  Aran  a  diffisrmt 
point  of  Tiew.  When  looking  back  to  different  periods  in  architecture,  a 
great  deal  of  interest  was  attached  to  the  qaestion  as  to  th»  kiud  of  men 
by  whom  soeb  irork  was  carried  out  and  executed.  He  believed  the  re- 
viewer had  exaggerated  the  difference  between  the  men  of  those  days  and 
of  the  present;  out  at  the  same  time,  considering  the  difference  which 
actually  did  exist  between  the  works  of  the  past  aud  of  the  present  day, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  unwise  not  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  reason 
for  this  diffmnce  and  to  find  a  remedy.  On  tbe  occasion  of  his  first  in- 
angutal  addrest  Sir  Qilbert  said  that  be  expressed  sentiments  which  he 
still  entertained,  and  woald  rentnte  to  repeat  as  being  applicablo  to  the 
present  subject  He  then  said :  "  The  first  question  which  suggests  itself 
»— do  all,  each  in  his  chosen  camp,  and  each  according  to  his  ability  and 
opportunities,  strive  to  the  utmost  to  do  bis  work  well,  and  to  fit  himself 
for  doing  it  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  a  period  of  earnest  onward 
striTing?  Now,  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  productions 
of  the  great  periods  of  arcbitectora  is  this :  that,  though  the  works  of  any 
one  of  uem  differ  in  artistic  merit,  some  displaying  the  highest  genius, 
others  only  cunparatirelj  nnassuming  correctness  and  propriety,  yet  no 
really  baa  arraitectnre  is  over  to  be  fonnd  among  them.  From 
the  most  majestje  and  glorious  building  downward  to  tbe  least  pretending, 
the  same  matured  knowledge  and  the  same  careful,  thoughtful  working  is 
fbttnd  ever  to  prevail.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  work  of  the  Greeks  at  tbe 
great  period  of  their  art  which  they  would  presume  to  call  bad  architec- 
ture? Even  in  Byzantine  art,  though  it  lalmnred  under  great  disadvan- 
tages,  we  have  proofs,  in  the  mined  cities  discovered  in  S^a,  that  bnildings 
of  the  mere  remacular  classes  were  as  carefully  studied  as  the  mighty 
works  whidi  their  architecture  is  better  known,  while  in  works  of  t^e 
twelfth  and  thirteenUl  centuries  in  our  own  and  neighbouring  lands,  m  well 
as  in  Italy,  the  same  masterly  skill  and  the  same  studious  handling  is 
found  in  die  simple  Tillage  dtiiidi  as  in  the  noblest  cathedral — nay,  one  is 
often  disposed  to  nneorer  oneself  in  humble  reverence  before  the  work  of 
some  unheard  of  mason  or  carpenter  in  an  obscure  village  of  which  wo  had 
never  before  so  much  as  heard  the  name ;  nor  did  thMe  old  worlunen,  so 
nnamtntioiu  of  ^me,  erer  prodnce  work  to  the  like  of  which  the  best  or  the 
most  self-satisfied  among  ourselves  need  be  ashamed  to  attach  his  name. 
Now  is  such  the  case  amon^  ourselves?  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to 
blind  our  eyes  by  bland  felicitations,  or  to  seek  the  bliss  ctf  a  fool's  pan- 
dise ;  let  as  rather  look  facts  boldly  in  the  face,  and  if  they  proTo  unpalat- 
able let  us  make  it  our  business  to  correct  them.  The  true  answer  to  the 
Question  is,  that  no  contrast  could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference  in 
uris  respect  between  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  ourselves  aud  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  great  ems  alluded  to.  Instead  of  all  works  (each 
in  its  own  style)  displaying  the  same  instinctive  sentiment,  Uie  same  under- 
standing of  its  style  of  art,  the  same  carefnl,  wise,  and  thoughtful  handling, 
the  Tery  reverse  of  all  tlUs  is  actually  thn  ease.  From  each  of  oar  art 
cunps  prodnetioDB  are  put  forth  df  the  highest  and  of  the  most  contempt!' 


bio  character,  ns  well  ns  of  Jntervening  stage  of  merit  and  of  demerit. 
Our  ago  and  country  will  '■""d  down  some  works  of  which  no  age  and 
countnr  need  be  ashamed,  aD«  OfJiers  at  which  any  age  or  country,  however 
degraded  its  art,  ought  to  Wneh,  while  I  fear  a  targe  number  of  the  build- 
ings which  will  represent  our  period  will  be  of  that  negaUve  kind  which, 
being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  only  lukewarm,  will  not  tend  to  ezdte  any 
but  a  sickly  emotion."  Those  passages,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  belinred,  pre- 
sented a  perfectly  true  description  of  the  art  of  the  present  day.  Thvy  had  a 
deal  of  the  very  best  architecture  and  also  of  the  very  worst  that  the  age  eonld 
produce,  besidcsmuehthatwasnftbemiddleclasB.  But  did  the  reviewer  snggest 
any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  believed  that  there  was 
not  so  much  difference  formerly  between  the  architect  and  the  workman  as 
now  existed.  Youths,  such  as  were  now  apprenticed  to  themselves,  woold 
in  ibrmeryears,  if  they  exhibited  taste  and  energy,  have  been  apprenticed  to 
a  mason.  If  a  man  then  had  not  the  genius  for  designing  cathedrals  b« 
would  continue  to  cut  stones,  but  now-a^ays  sneh  a  man  wonid  be  tnraod 
loose  upon  the  public  as  an  architect.  He  did  not  know  how  in  the  world 
this  was  to  be  met,  but  thought  the  evil  would  never  be  overcome  until  ths 
profession  refused  to  receive  as  pupils  any  who  had  not  passed  a  preli- 
minary examination  before  the  Institute.  Sir  Edward  Beckett  had  point«d 
out  that  unqualified  men  sometimes  succeeded  by  force  of  a  good  connection 
better  than  competent  men  who  wero  not  so  fortunately  circumstanced. 
Although  workmen  and  architects  were  formerly  brought  up  to  a  great 
extent  alike  he  believed  that  tbe  distinction  in  aoeM  status  was  very 
marked,  and  tbat_  a  man  who  then  raised  himself  to  the  class  <riF  masons 
was  a  very  superior  man  to  one  of  that  grade  at  the  present  day.  William 
of  Wykeham  and  others  were  masons.  The  fact  of  bishops  being  aicbi- 
tecta  showed  that  the  order  of  master-masons  was  not  at  all  a  low  cme, 
but  of  much  the  same  rank  as  was  now  held  by  the  architectural  profes- 
sion. The  masons  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  went  about  sketching, 
just  as  arehitecta  now  did,  only  with  this  diflbrence— they  sketched  what 
was  then  now  whereas  arebitecti  had  now  to  sketch  what  was  600  yean 
old.  Although  there  were  some  thoroughly  artistic  men  among  earrera 
and  workers  in  metal  and  glass,  they  had  no  desire  to  do  more  than  perfect 
arts  which  were  the  liandmaids  of  architecture,  and  deserved  every  m- 
couragement ;  but  the  idea  that  architects  could  derive  any  benefit  from 
an  association  with  the  ordinary  working  man  was  ridiculous.  There  was 
one  suggestion  he  would  make  wiih  a  view  to  the  youth  of  the  profession 
becoming  more  pracUcal  men  and  better  architects.  He  thought  the 
o^cntunity  should  bs  afifordod  them  of  visiting  works  in  progress,  and  that 
ardiitects  should  do  their  utmost  to  eneonmge  and  imptovs  sealous  and 
earnest  pnpils. 

The  motion  was  then  formally  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  WnriH,  in  replying,  made  a  proposal  for  an 
architectural  examipation  to  which  all  Fellows  aud  Associates  of  the  In- 
stitute mipht  submit,  in  the  hope  that  the  passing  of  the  examinatim 
would  ultimately  become  the  only  passport  to  practice.  Mr.  T.  Rt^er 
Smith  had  written  to  approve  of  the  proposal ;  but  it  was  soggested  Sat 
the  older  Fellows  should  be  exempt. 

Mr.  Ststbnsoit  also  replied,  and  stated  that  a  portion  of  his  Ptiper, 
which  he  had  omitted  to  road,  had  been  supplied  by  the  observations  of 
the  President  _  One  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  their  art  was  that  bad 
works  were  abiding,  whereas  in  literature  what  was  bad  would  perish. 

Before  tbe  meeting  broke  op,  Mr.  B.  Pubms  Spiers  took  tbe  opportunity 
of  observing  that  the  scheme  nugestcd  by  Mr.  White  was  amply  met  W 
the  existing  voluntary  examination. 

METROPOLITAN   BILLS   IN  PARLIAMENT. 

OF  the  262  Bills  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  of 
the  House  of  Commons  nearly  40  relate  to  works  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolis.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  seek,  among 
other  things,  powers  to  grant  building  leases  of  certain  parts  of  the  land 
belonging  to  them.  Tbe  Society  of  Lincoln's  Ion,  with  Her  Migesty'a 
Office  of  Works,  have  a  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  erecting  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  judges,  officers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  premisas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  Star  Yard,  Chancery  Lane,  and 
New  Square.  The  Metropolitan  District  Bailway  desire  to  constroct  a 
short  line  to  unite  tb«r  railway  at  Hammersmith  with  the  Kensington 
and  lUchmond  line  of  the  Sonth-Westera.  The  Metroptditan  Soilwaj 
ask  for  powers  to  construct  railways  between  Aldgate  and  Bow,  with  a 
branch  to  the  East  London  Eailway.  The  London  Central  Kailway  (to 
be  worked  by  the  Midland  and  South-Eaatern)  seek  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  purchase  of  land  to  three  years  beyond  August,  1876  (the 
period  already  authorised),  and  {lU  the  completion  of  works  to  Augast, 
1879.  Tbe  Eastern  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  want  powers  for 
making  a  railway  from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Bow.  "  The  City  of  London 
Land  Station  and  Subway  Company  "  seeks  to  bo  incorporated  to  acqaire 
land  between  Queen  ^toria  Street  and  Walbrook,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  central  railway  station  for  companies  using  the  tmderground  rail- 
ways. The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  promote  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  opening  of  the  present  toll  bridges  across  the  Thames  and  the  East  and 
West  Ferry  Roods  (Poplar)  to  the  free  use  of  the  public.  The  bridges 
named  are  Hammersmith,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  Battersea.  Albert  Bridge, 
Chelsea,  Vanxhall,  Lambeth,  Waterioo,  and  Deptford  Creek.  By  another 
Bill  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worin  take  various  powers,  the  principal 
being  for  opening  up  communication  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  By  a  third  Bill  the  Metropolitan  Board  seek  to  purchase 
Stockwell  Oreen,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  public. 
The  Corporation  have  a  Bill  to  establish  a  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower 
market  at  the  west  end  of  the  Meat  Market  in  Smithfield,  aud  to  "  dis- 
market"  Farringdon  Market  on  the  completion  of  the  former.  The 
Metropolitan  Meat  and  Foulby  Market,  and  the  Fmit,  Vegetable,  and 
Flower  Market  will  be  known  as  the  « Hetantditan  Central  Mmfcats 
(Smithfield)." 
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METROPOLITAN    RAILWAY  EXTENSION. 

rE  new  cxtenrion  of  the  Uetropolitan  line  from  Hoorgato  Street,  the 
present  termioTis,  to  a  point  dose  upon  the  interafiction  of  LiTerpool 
Street  and  Bisbopsgate  Street,  will  be  open  in  a  fev  days,  and  will  effect  a 
junction  between  the  Metropolitan  and  Great  Eastern  eyBtems,  and  thus 
between  the  East  and  West  of  London. 

The  murks  upon  the  new  balf-mtle  were  begnn  at  MooKate  Street  rat  her 
more  than  twelre  mooths  ago.  The  line  panea  under  little  UoraaeLds 
•od  Finsbory  FaTement,  the  tannel  being  here  formed  of  side  walls  and 
wrought  iron  girders,  cf  strength  Bofficient  to  carry  the  buildings  which 
will  be  erected  on  the  -vacant  ground.  From  Flnebory  Pavement  to  Blom- 
field  Street  there  is  the  ordinary  brick  tunnel  with  concrete  invert.  The 
new  station  (opeD>roofed)  is  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street,  which  crosses 
the  station  yard.  There  are  entrances  from  Broad  Street  and  Liverpool 
Street,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  tbixd  entrance  from  Biahopegate 
Slraec,  if  required. 

Th«  Hetnpditau  station  at  Lirapool  Street  a^'oina  tiie  new  terminus  of 
the  G«at  Baitetn,  and  there  are  snbwsys  for  foot-passengers 
btttwem  the  two  stations  as  well  aa  a  jnnctidn  of  the  lines.  Through 
carnages  will  he  used  immediately,  though  the  atation  works  will  not  be 
completed  for  some  months.  The  Metropolitan  Company  have  arranged  to 
begin  at  once  running  their  Hammersmith  service  of  trains  over  the  Great 
Eastan  system  aa  &r  as  Walthamstow,  Enfield,  and  Stratford  ;  passengers 
being  enabled  to  book  through  from  all  Stations  on  the  Metropolitan  to  all 
nbnrban  statjona  on  the  Great  Eaatem  line.  Thia  new  junction  of  the 
TTest  and  the  East  will  be  of  advaotage  to  goo£  as  well  as 
psaaengers. 

The  progress  of  the  works  on  this  short  but  costly  extension  has  been 
mveh  retaided  by  the  necessity  of  under-pinniog  two  chapels,  which  were 
both  founded  on  bog.  St.  Muy's  Boman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  East  Street, 
was  furthermore  remarkable  for  its  vaults,  containing  an  immense  number 
of  coffins,  some  of  notable  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  aristocracy  of 
former  days.  'When  the  navvies  first  broke  into  these  vaults  the  stench 
•waa  intolenble,  and  air  had  to  be  driven  in  by  fans  to  enable  the  men  to 

The  new  line  ia  laid  with  rails  weighiog',86  lbs.  to  the  yard  on  sleepers  of 
Baltic  timber  meaniring  6  feet  by  12  feet,  placed  3  feet  8  inches  from 
«entn  to  centre.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kelk  &  Lucas.  Mr.  Prowse 
is  the  contractor's  engineer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Hetn^Utan,  has  anperintended  the  work  on  the  part  of 
Aa  oompany. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  QUILDHALU 

rnHE  Gtj  luds  Omiiinittee  of  the  Ctnporation  of  London,  to  whom  the 
X  caljeet  had  been  referred  tox  oonaideration,  have  presented  a  Report 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Conndl,  submitting  a  model  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  Council  Chamber,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  50,000^.,  exclu- 
mm  td  fittings ;  and  also  a  plan  for  the  re-arrangement  and  reconstruction 
ot  the  Committee  Booms  and  ofSces  on  the  north  side  of  Ouildhall,  at  the 
further  estimated  cost  of  ahont  56,0001.,  amounting  together  to  106,000f. 
The  pimect,  in  &ct,  appeara  to  contemplate  a  complete  change  in  the 
tupogwphy  of  that  fatt  of  the  city;  sot  only  with  a  view  to  the  greater 
eonvenieooe  of  the  avie  anthtnHiea  in  the  tranaaetion  of  business,  but  to 
brinj^  the  aidiiteeture  of  the  sttbsidiaiy  buildings  and  offices  as  much  aa 
possible  into  harmony  with  the  ancient  Guildhall  itself  in  its  now  restored 
and  imposing  state,  and  with  the  new  Free  Library  erected  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Great  Hall,  of  whidi  it  is  now 
a  wjAeodid  adjunct.  In  the  treatment  of  the  weighty  matters  referred  to 
them,  the  Committee  have  had  the  advice,  all  through,  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
the  C^ty  Ardiiteet,  and  they  recommended  that  the  proposed  new  Council 
Gbamba  abonld  be  at  once  erected,  ureeably  to  the  modd  submitted  to 
them,  at  th«  estimated  cost  ot  SOfiOO*.,  exeloaire  of  fittings,  and  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Committee  Booms,  courts,  and  offices  be  proceeded 
villi  after  the  new  Council  Chamber  shall  have  been  completed,  subject  to 
SDch  modifications  ot  the  plan  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  advisable.  In 
that  plan  the  central  doorway  in  the  Guildhall,  opposite  the  entrance  porch, 
ia  retained,  and  leads  by  a  few  steps  through  a  conidor  to  a  central  octa- 
niAl  loggia,  from  which  another  oonidor  iMda  on  the  right  to  the  Conncil 
Ciiamber,  and  on  the  left  to  the  CMnmittee  Booma,  the  level  <rf  the  whole 
Boita  of  apaitmentfl  being  identical  with  that  of  the  Idlnary.  The  area  of 
tba  Council  Clumber  wiuin  the  screen  would  he  about  2,100  square  feet, 
cooipared  with  1,645  agusre  feet  in  the  present  apartment,  and  tlure  woold 
be  eeata  for  every  member  in  the  new  chamb^,  or  sixty-six  seats  more 
than  in  the  existing  one.  Seats  are  provided  for  twenty-four  aldermen,  that 
being  the  numerioal  strength  of  the  whole  aldermanie  body  in  the  Cor- 
poratieiii,  aa  well  ae  seat*  fmr  the  Lord  May<»  and  Sheriffs,  together  with 
aanla  aeeoomodatitm  tax  the  cirio  offleazs,  representatives  of  the  Press, 
aaawmavialists.  The  Gi^  Architect,  in  sninaitting  these  proposals,  of 
vhich  the  above  is  a  summary,  calls  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  Council 
Chamber  can  be  erected  aceor^ng  to  the  proposed  plan  without  interfering 
vitb  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  and  yet  be  complete  in  itself.  Be 
adds  that  the  style  and  character  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  will,  ot 
—  ,  bo  in  aeoordaDce  with  the  present  hall  and  library. 


Vorthoominc  Oontraots. 
V  Traders  will  be  delivered  on  the  2Iet  inst.  for  a  new  military  brigade 
dlpoC)  tee.  »t  Wamngtoo.   Qoantites  by  Messrs.  Gould  and  Brown. 

I  Taodan  bo  shortly  requixed  for  Are  bouses  and  shops  in  Qie 
Chmbanrell  Boad.    Hr.  Swan,  of  Gannon  Street,  architect. 

Tmden  will  bo  delivered  on  Monday  next  for  a  leather  warehouse  in 
Spa  Boad.  Bamundsey,  for  Mr,  J.  Barrow.  Messrs.  Elkington  Sc  Son, 
anhitactfl^ 


EXPLORATION  IN  ATHENS- 

ACOBBESPOKDEKT  of  the  Slanderd,  writing  from  Athens  on  Dec, 
26,  says  that  a  few  days  beAm  some  warinnen  engaged  in  taking 
ballast  fttnn  the  bed  of  the  river  IlysRas  diseoTered  two  lai;^  pieces  ot 
seulptnnd  marble  belooging  to  the  very  best  period  of  Grecian  art.  One  is 
a  aepnlcbzal  monument,  very  much  mutilated,  representing  two  figures,  one 
seated  and  one  standing  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  heads  and  limbs  are 
wanting.  The  other,  though  not  perfect,  is  a  truly  magnificent  work,  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  extant.  It  consists  of  a  group  in  very  high  relief.  An  old 
man,  venerable  with  age,  simply  clad,  leaning  on  his  staff,  is  addressing  a 
young  peasant  almost  nude,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  iriiose  fine  figure 
and  splendid  anatomical  development  the  artist  haa  so  wonderfully  dis- 
played that  the  marble  seems  to  hreatiie  and  palpitate  with  life.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  greyhound  full  of  that  springy  motion  so  well  known  to 
Landseer,  and  a  little  lad  entirely  naked — ^pobably  a  slave — seated  on  a 
stone  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands  placed  on  his  knees,  a  pictore  of 
most  profound  repose.  Some  imagine  the  group  to  represent  (Edipns 
inquiring  the  way  to  Athens.  This  is  probable.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  eonrey  ai^  adequate  deseription  of  the  eipression  of  tite  sennl  figom 
or  their  attitude  or  doquent  ftetnres.  TUa  pieea  of  Mulptniewill  eartaia^ 
become  fomou.  Every  day  brings  new  treasures  to  light  in  the  Tariom 
excavations  abont  Athens,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  lovers  of 
archaeology  and  ancient  art  do  not  fiimish  liberal  nibBeriptions  to  carry  on 
extensive  explorations  among  the  priceless  works  of  art  that  would  instroct 
and  delight  the  world,  and  which  lie  buried  a  few  feet  uader  this  soil  hi 
almoet  every  direction.  Why  must  the  pleasure  which  we  might  so  eagG^ 
obtain  and  eo  richly  e^joy  be  referred  to  future  generationa  ? 

The  Temple  of  .£oIoa,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  appears  to  slowly  rise 
from  the  ground  as  the  soil  is  removed  around  it,  and  in  a  short  Ume  will 
appear  what  it  really  is,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  interesting, 
antique  monuments  in  existence.  Many  fragments  of  sculpture  hare  been 
turned  up  in  the  soil,  but  nothing  very  perfect  or  noteworthy  has  been 
brought  to  light,  except  a  large  slab  ten  feet  long  and  four  broad  with  an 
inscription  showing  Uiat  it  was  dedicated  by  the  city  of  Athens  to  the  fame 
of  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Tins 
slab  has  apparently  been  used  as  the  fioor  of  an  oven  at  some  psriod,  aad 
was  so  caldned  tlmt  it  Inofce  into  ftigmeata  when  lifted.  It  irill  be  re- 
paired, howeirer,  and  carefiilly  preeerred.  In  a  barrack  wfaidi  ii  dose  to 
thia  Tower  of  the  Winds  stands  an  lonie  colonin  supporting  a  long  slab  of 
marble,  bearing  an  inscription,  which  passes  through  a  wall  and  rests  npmi 
another  lanSa  aAvmn  on  tha  oUur  nde.  A  zor  of  colnains  is  aoj^oMd  to 
extend  across  the  broad  read.  beeatiM  otbws  exa«Uy  similaE  are  fottnd  in  flie 
basement  of  a  house  of^ite.  ^s  is  the  next  excavation  whidi  is  propowd, 
and  great  expectations  are  entertained  that  an  important  temple  will  be 
discovered  ;  and  as  it  is  so  completely  buried  that  only  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  peeping  above  ground,  it  may  be  found  in  a  very  perfect  state 
of  preeemtion  when  the  soU  is  remored. 

WORKS  IN  HAND. 

No.  14  Water  liana. 

One  of  those  reconstmctions  with  which  the  city  has  recently  become  so 
fiuniliar  is  near  coinpletion  here  for  Mr.  Wheatley,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  Wbichcord.  A  depth  of  90  feet,  with  a  frontage  ct 
rather  more  than  20  feet,  has  been  laid  out  for  occupation  as  offices.  Tha 
^nt  is  of  red  brickwork,  some  moulded  beads  running  up  the  angles  of 
the  openings.  The  iron  girders  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  M.  T. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  and  the  areas  are  fiiced  with  white  glazed  bri<^  from  Measrt. 
Beart  &  Co.  The  area  lights  and  ventilators  are  from  Messrs.  Haywood. 
The  granite  bases  at  the  pamnent  line  were  obtained  ready  worked  from 
Messrs.  Mowlen  &  Burt  The  slating  was  execnted  by  Mr.  Sterling; 
closets  and  water  regulators  throughout  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Under* 
hay.  The  front  shutters  are  by  Messrs.  Snozell  &  Co.  The  general  eon- 
tract,  amoonting  to  abont  6,000/.,  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Kewmao  ft 
Mann. 

New  StaUoa  for  the  City  PoUoa. 
The  police  station,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  reaching  from  the  new  thoronghfere  of  Bride  Lane  into  New 
Stnet,  with  a  frontage  at  either  end,  is  iulen^  about  OS  feet,  theayewge 
width  is  50  feet,  and  the  height,  from  footing  to  ridge  at  the  extreme 
points,  76  feet.  The  basement  contains  men's  kitchen,  a  meas-room,  and 
the  bonsdceepw'a  department  On  the  gtonnd-fioor  fiiring  New  Street  are 
^e  charge- room  and  inspector'a  offices,  and  behind  are  some  cells,  the 
muster  room,  &c.,  with  a  recreation  room  for  the  residents.  On  the  flrst- 
fioor  are  the  inspectors'  offices  and  dormitories  for  the  _  single  men, 
and  some  quarters  for  the  sergeants.  The  second  and  third-floors  are 
occupied  by  sergeants'  quarters,  dormitories,  and  residential  accommodation. 
The  roof  and  some  of  the  floors  will  be  of  asphalte,  laid  down  by  Messrs. 
Wright  &  SheardowD.  The  stocks  required  for  the  building  are  being 
sn^iod  by  Messrs.  Butters,  and  the  white  feeing  bricks,  for  the  fadng, 
the  Bnrham  Company.  The  dressings  are  of  Portland  stooe.  The 
lime  is  supplied  by  the  Dorking  Lime  Company.  A  oonsiderable  qnantj^ 
of  rivetted  and  other  girders  will  be  required,  but  the  contractor  haa  not 
yet  been  selected.  The  total  outlay  will  be  about  10,0OU.  Messrs. 
Browne  &  Robinson,  of  Worship  Street,  are  the  contractors.  The  works 
are  now  about  the  ground-floor  leveL  Mr.  Bavin  is  the  elwk  of  wo^  and 
lb.  HMiderfloa  foreman  oil  the  qnt  The  atehitaet  is  Hr,  Horm  JoMib 
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WOOD  PAVINQ  IN  REGENT  STREET. 

rpBE  Woite  Coramittee  of  the  St  Ames's  Twtry  hm  neommendedtlut 
X  woui  psyvnaat  be  laid  imm 'm  Begaot  Stveel.  Tbe  eenmuttee  etste 
Aattbe  t^al  OMt,  iD«luduBg  the  naiataMUM  of  tflu  wood  for  nxteen 
jaexa,  viU  be  40,0001.  vhilBt  the  preeent  roadvsy  woold  cost  &x 
its  maiDtetiaDce  for  the  eame  time.  It  was  explained  tliat  the  remoTal  of 
the  macadam  Tould  cost  2,000/.,  and  the  laying  down  of  the  vood 
10,6001.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  eleansing  of  Uie  street  would  cost 
aWt.  a  jeat  nodw  the  prapoaed  ajwtm,  whilst  the  present  ezpeaee  of  repair 
VM  IjioOL  fac  maam,  and  thm  faring  ■Itofsdiei  to  the  parish  for  the 
eiAeea  jeaxs  would  bo  22,0001.  Ab  the  ^UjunauoQ  which  took  plaoe  ob  the 
flulject,  the  ipaieial  fs^iog  <^  the  vest^  VPMn^  to  be  in  faTOor  of  adopt- 
ing tiiie  recommendation  of  the  committee,  but  the  final  decisbn  of  the 
Tostiy  on  die  gneetion  has  been  a^joomed. 

8MUTARY  CONFERENCE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

FffymS  programme  of  the  Sanitsnr  Conference  to  be  held  in  Birmingham 
X    on  the  Uth  inst  has  been  pnolished,  and  is  as  fidlows  : — 

MMrnipg  sittiBft  10  tM.  till  1  p.k.  ;  opening  statement  bj  AMeman 
Jowph  Gumberlun,  the  Major  of  Birmisgham.  Papers  on  "  The  Sani- 
tarj  Condition  of  Birmingham,"  by  Ur.  A.  Bill.  MJ). ;  Bristol— Mr.  D. 
Davies,  M  J>. ;  Leeds— lu.  Q.  Ooldie,  M  J). ;  lAveipeol- Mr.  W.  ^nch, 
Jff.I). ;  "  The  ComparaUre  Mortality  of  Jjtrge  Towns,"  by  Mr.  B.  Foster, 
MJ}.  Dfflcttiaioo. 

AfteeoDoa  littaiw,  8  tffl  5  vm.  ;  Fbmm  on  "Impiored  Bwelltnge  for  the 
'WoiAiDg  diMee,'^  by  Sir  Sydney  Watedow,  Bait.,  M.P. ;  Bailfe  JAor- 
nson;  Mr.  W.  SwincU^hnrst,  Biscnssion.  "Hospitals  for  the  Isalation 
and  Treatment  of  lofectiooe  Diseases,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  f  ritchett,  US). 
Disenssion. 

REVIEWS. 


Abt  WonxmnsHiF:  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Design  to  lUofltxate  the 
Maeterworkfi  of  aH  Periods.   Asher  &  Co. 

Thb  second  dirision  of  this  reprodnotion  of  a  German  pnbUcatioo  contains 
parts  Ko.  7  toKo.  12.  There  are  more  than  fort;  pistes,  mostly  woodcuts, 
some  beiBg  io  eoloar,  drawn  in  the  most  careful  style  by  Frofeesore  Biess, 
aitanth,Haedtle,Walther,andotheis.  TheyoomprisediTerseTaiistieeafazt 
woifc.  There  areexsmplae  of  seniptnre  in  stona,  wood,  and  metal,  furoitors, 
«mlnDidw7,  anna,  wall  decoration,  inlay,  pottery,  goldsmiths'  work,  and 
illsminating.  Most  of  the  examples  are  t^n  from  specimens  in  German 
«dleetions.  Among  these  may  be  noted  a  bnnue  knower  from' Augsburg, 
a  Tase  68|  eenCimeten  bigb,  at  one  time  behmring  to  henxUtary  enp- 
hcamrs  of  the  holy  Bonan  empin^  and  ptresented  Maximilian  II.  to 
Count  I^nqKizg  in  1662,  the  ehuiu^i»9ce  from  the  Wac  Chaaber  in  tiM 
XioJaecfc  Town  Hall,  an  antique  marble  candflahmm  in  the  Glyptotheca  of 
Munich,  some  fifteenth  century  table  spoons  of  ale^nt  form  &«m  Yieuna, 
the  caiidelabnun  by  Hans  William  Benem  in  the  Town  House  of  Nurem- 
l>erg,  and  the  iron  lattice  from  the  LanebnrgTown  Hall.  There  are  a  coujde  of 
pintfSoftfaefkBionaOnyxVaseintheBraiiswifkMaseain.  This  work,  which 
IS  over  six  indies  hi^  is  siqniosed  to  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the 
period  of  the  PtoUmye,  or  to  the  epooh  of  the  Emparors  iq>  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  figures  are  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  sculpture 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art.  It  is  cnt  oat  of  a  "  kidney-formed 
sardonyx,  and  consists  of  five  or  sixfold  layers  of  white  and  red-brown, 
quite  transparent  even  in  the  most  darldy-coloured  parts."  The  vase 
foimdrly  belonged  to  the  Bakes  of  Mantua,  and  when  their  city  was 
teksD  in  1630  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  prirate  soldier,  who  sold  it  for 
17  dncsts.  After  many  vicissitades  it  heeame  Ae  property  of  the  I>uke8 
of  Biwnswick,  and  on  the  last  Ihike's  death  it  was  discovered  among  bis 
looperty  in  Geneva,  whence  it  was  restored  to  the  Ducal  Mnsenm  in 
Bmnewif^.   There  are  sereral  beautiful  examples  of  Italian  work  also 

fiveu,  snch  as  the  doon  from  the  Scala  d'Oro  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at 
enice,  a  part  of  the  mosaic  fioor  of  San  Marco,  wood  carvings  from  some 
of  the  cathedral  stalls,  and  the  door  frame  and  capites  from  the  Ducal 
Bilace  at  Urbino.  AU  the  examples  have  been  selected  wi^  judgment, 
and  are  in  fact  representa^Te  ot  the  Umes  wluch  prodoesd  tham ;  and  the 
new  £nnon  1^"  Art  Wozkmanrtiip"  will  be  foond  ■  ssggestare  additioB 
Co  tihe  stndent^B  library.   

Etchinos  ok  thb  LoiBE  AHD  IN  THB  SooTK  OF  Fbaxcb.   By  &neet 
George,  Architect.   Leadoo :  John  Mnrr^. 

Thb  praise  which  Mr.  Bnskin  gave  in  those  colanms  to  Mr.  Geoige's  first 
series  of  etchings  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  "Etchings  on  the  Loire." 
£sperience  and  success  have  given  the  artist  t,bat  confidence  which  is  oce 
of  me  essential  requisites  of  vigorous  etchii^.  In  other  arts  an  excessive 
^nsbakiDg  may  be  of  service,  but  it  is  an  in^ediment  to  the  etcher,  as  it 
infeerfkres  with  the  prompt  translatfon  of  his  thoughts.  As  yet,  Mr. 
Oeorge,  perhaps  prudently,  restricts  himself  to  the  picturesqiie  in  bnildings, 
all  those  efitcts  of  cloud  and  landscape  which  are  the  ddight  of  most 
etdiers  he  leaves  onrecorded ;  and  although  he  travels  along  iis  banks  we 
catch  but  few  glimpsea  of  the  &mous  river. 

Ttie  views  on  tne  I<oire  b^in  in  Orleans  with  a  street  view,  showing 
the  exterior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  wirii  the  Mvtie  in  the  distance. 
Hbma  follow  two  views  of  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  one  being  the  court  yard, 
aWxii^  tlis  winding  staiiease  trf  f^eis  I.  Ws  puUisbed  in  our  second 
Tirtams  another  view  of  iSiis  woadeiftil  pieoe  of  masonry  tma  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Wateihouse.  Two  of  the  beet  ■p\a,tea  in  the  volume  are  taken  from 
Jtonboise.  One  is  a  drawing  of  the  grand  old  chateau  taken  from  the 
bridge,  and  the  other  is  of  the  beautiful  little  chapel  in  the  garden,  as  seen 
£EDra  t^e  street.  The  exteriorpf  ^  Chstean  of  Cbenonceanx,  with  its  delicate 
towam  and  gables,  which  patti  j  stands  over  the  river  Cher,  and  is  associated 
irittdHnanns  oflbiy  ween  of  acots,  IKuia  of  Poitiers,  and  Chtherine  de 


Uedicia,  fDnuAs  snlgeatof snMhsretohiqfc  bnt  it  is  a  jatjUt.QetagMAMt 

give  us  one  of  the  interiors.  FromToursS&.  Geoqje  selects  "A  group  of  old 
hooBCB  that  have  strangely  been  sirred  to  remain  side  by  ride  as  thef 
ftrst  stood.  The  colour  is  ridi  and  broken.  The  tall  roofii  are  rioted,  bi 
one  hooee  the  deep-toned  timber  is  filled  in  with  red  bri^  ;  in  another 
with  plaster ;  and  in  a  third  the  walls  are  weather  slated.  At  the  angles 
of  the  projecting  stones  are  rudely  carved  subjects,  moatW  BcriptnaL" 
This  view  »  spiritedly  rendered,  the  blocks  of  quaint  old  bouses  being 
gmn  with  fine  effect  of  IMtt  and  shade.  The  next  aufgeets  on  froiB 
Indies,  whidi  is  on  one  <tf  the  branches  of  the  Loire.  Mr.  Oeorge  agCMS 
with  many  oUier  traveHars  ia  giving  the  palm  to  the  Castle  here  for  its 
"  pictaresque  grandeur,  romantic  character,  and  historic  assodations."  The 
last  view  on  Sie  Loire  (or  rather  on  the  Mune)  is  of  the  H6tel  de  Finc^ 
a  pieturraqne  chateau,  which  has  been  known  as  the  Hotel  dee  Dues 
'  d*Aiuon,  but  which  was  erected  by  Pierre  de  Pinc^,  one  of  a  &mily  in  hif^ 
ftvoor  afc  the  court  of  Aancis  I.  "  The  hooee,"  sa^s  Mr.  George,  "  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  buildings  of  the  time  when  a  broken  and 
Gothic  ontline  was  preserved  after  the  introdned(»i  of  plastots,  oOBcniees, 
and  classic  motddii^," 

CorajDg  sontitwardB,  lb.  George  next  brings  us  to  Cahon.  on  the  road 
to  Toolottse,  and  sketches  a  curious  example  of  a  fortified  brid^  wiA 
tbree  towers  rising  without  buttress  or  break  of  any  kind.  An  interior 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Toolotue  fbrms  an  eflbctive  etching,  the  view  being 
taken  from  the  nave  (whidi  has  a  vide  span  of  62  feet)  loddng  towards 
the  flamboyant  choir  and  airies.  The  two  etchings  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Citadel  of  CKreassonne  form  a  stritung  contrast  with  that  of  Nar- 
bonne,  showing  the  old  booses  rising  above  the  canal  widi  the  Hfttd 
de  Ville  and  the  Cathedral  towering  over  all.  The  old  well  in  the  dmsten 
of  the  Church  of  8.  Trophemas  at  Aries  with  its  mouldings  cut  from  the 
base  of  some  classic  column  appears  in  the  next  etching,  and  the  serries 
closes  with  views  of  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  bridge 
and  cbapel  of  8.  Benaxet. 

With  pleasure  we  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers.  It  will  be  finmd 
to  be  an  odTanee  on  Mr.  Getvge's  first  volume.  Seeing  from  these  ii^ 
stances  how  saccsssfidty  etdiing  on  copper  may  be  accomplished  iriwn  one 
can  etch  well  on  pwer,  we  hope  that  many  architects  may  be  induced  to 
follow  Mr.  Qeo^es  example,  and  to  taks  np  this  delightflil  and  owMt 
Qseftal  art. 

EcoHoinc  Obolocit  ;  on,  Gbokoot  hi  ns  SnunoNS  TO  tat  Abtb  axd  Ma- 
xcFAcruKBS.  By  David  FOga^  LLJ).,  F.G.S,,  &e.. William  Blackwood  ft 

Sons. 

"  As  &r  as  geol(^  ia  concexoed,"  says  Mr.  Page,  "  it  has  a»  yet  but  slen- 
derly discbai^ed  its  doty  to  the  builder  and  arehiteet.  Ic  has  busied 
itself;  and  properly  eueuj^  with  miwping  out  fbrmalions,  making  seeUone^ 
and  defining  palsontological  zones ;  but  it  has  done  coatpaxatively  little  in 
the  way  of  pointing  out  the  economic  materials  in  these  fwmations,  or 
indicaUDg  their  relative  values  and  appropiateneas  for  special  indostrial 
purposes.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  felt  by  any  one  who^  while 
eng^iged  in  some  or  other  of  the  branches  of  construction,  has  endeavQuied 
to  obtain  information  from  books  on  geology  which,  might  be  ^tnmsd 
to  use  in  practice.  However  diligently  the  treatises  of  such  masters  of  the 
sdence  as  Lprell,  Phillips,  Jukea,  and  others  may  be  etudifid,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  hint  uom  them  which  may  make  every-day  w^k  eaaior. 
They  suggest  nothing  which  would  enable  durable  stonn  oc  elates  to  be 
dlstioguisbed  by  the  ooilder  from  those  which  eommence  to  crumble  awqr 
as  soon  as  they  ace  fixed  in  posiition. 

But  oc  the  other  haad  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  poauble  for  geo* 
logists  to  do  more  for  ua.  Mr.  Page  says  that  until  geoloaicsl  atvveys  in- 
dicate in  some  regular  and  systematic  manner  the  miDoeal  character  of  a 
rock,  BO  that  "  tiuoie  reliable  in&rence  c«n  be  drawn  aa  to  its  fitness  for 
building  for  mortar,  &c.,  they  are  only  partially  fulfilling  their  function." 
It  is  not  cur  place  to  attempt  to  defend  ge<dogiifts  against  a  geologist,  bnt 
so  &r  as  bnil£n^  is  concerned  it  seems  to  us  that  hat  Mr.  Page  dcoires 
can  nevw  be  realised.  'What  is  required  of  stone  ia  oanstmetion  ia  dnisr 
bility,  and  as  yet,  as  Au^  as  we  know,  no  laws  have  been  ^sooveted  which 
show  a  constant  connection  between  Uiaendnranee  of  a  stone  audits  charac- 
teristic minerals  or  fossils,  the  parts  with  wUch  geologists  are  most  con- 
cerned. Stones  which,  to  all  ap|)earance,  are  alike  will  ha  found  to  differ 
in  quality.  In  the  same  quarry  it  often  happeus  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  strength  between  the  stones  taken  fn»n  adjoining  beds,  yet  to  the  eyes  of 
ths  geolo^st  thqr  would  be  similar.  If  on  acchitector  a  bnilder'is  donbtfuL 
about  the  stone  he  intends  to  use,  the  best  tlung  to  do,  instead  of  tmsting 
to  scientific  opinion,  however  Cinuprebensire,  wilt  be  to  have  the  etone 
specially  tested,  chemically  and  mMhanically,  and,  if  the  case  so  requires 
the  teste  should  be  repealed  from  time  to  tioM.  What  is  likely  to  friUow 
from  trusting  the  judgment  of  geologists  is  seen  by  the  present  condition  of 
some  of  the  masonry  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Since  men  first  began 
to  build,  never  was  there  so  lengthened  and  elaborate  an  inquiry  into  the 
quality  of  stone  as  was  made  by  uie  Commission  fbi  sel(«cting  the  stone  for 
that  masonry.  Yet  a  few  years  was  sufficiant  to  show  how  flolale  was  all 
the  labour.  KuMses  have  hod  means  of  their  own  in  alL  agss  for  detstc- 
mining  the  character  of  stones ;  no  deubt  in  numbere  of  instances  they  hsTo 
been  wrong ;  but,  imperfect  as  may  have  been  the  rules,  as  yet  geology  has 
supplied  none  which  can  supersede  them.  With  regard  to  chemistiy  the 
case  is  different,  as  that  science  may  occasionally  afford  tests  which  can 
anticipate  some  of  the  effects  to  which  stAne,  wlun  used  in  building,  is 
liable.  The  process  for  testing  the  durability  of  sandstone,  discovered  hj 
M.  Brard,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Page,  is  instance  of  this.  Smalt  cubes 
of  the  atone  are  b(«isd  in  a  satomtMl  sohition  of  sulphate  ot  soda,  and 
then  suspended  tor  a  fbw  days  in  the  open  ajr.  As  they  dry  they  bMonw 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  crystals  which  have  to  be  removed.  "  If 
the  stone  resists  the  decomposii^  action  of  frost  and  damp,  the  salt  does 
not  force  out  any  portions  of  the  stcme  witiL  it ;  09  the  otluc  hand,  if  it 
yields  to  this  action,  smalt  particles  will  be  perceived  to  separate  them- 
selves, and  the  cube  will  gradnally  loee  its  angles  and  sharp  edges.  The 
amount  of  this  disintegzaUon  affijrds,  iMwH'"g  to  the  author  of  tfaa 
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VMMit  a  aritwwB  of  wtiat  woald  be  pradoMd  im  tow  «f  tim  by 
tfa«  MtiM  of  the  veatber."  Whaterer  may  1)6  the  Talu«  of  tbe 
tMt  there  is  nothing  empiric  about  it,  and  it  indicates  the  posUion 
which  flcieaoe  osght  to  take  in  order  to  give  aid  to  practice;  but 
what  nocednre  purely  geological  can  be  snggestAd  wbich  ia  analogoas 
to  this?  It  may  be  said  that  all  recipes  lu»  IS.  Brard's  are  in  tneir 
proper  pkee  wiiea  broodit  out  under  the  wupices  <rf  and  endoned  by 
geologiati ;  but  fhe  vorld  has  foond  that  it  is  better  for  practical  men 
alwv^s  to  go  directly  for  information  to  spedalista.  As  &r.  then,  as 
fednsg  it  CMMMved,  it  appears  to  «  that  gMlogy,  wketter  k  i»  oaDed 
Mtentifie,  practieal,  or  economic,  is  ViMy  to  Im  of  Httle  avaiL  'Witli  other 
braaobaa  of  iadnstiy  the  case  is  diSesent.  Ia  mining  t^Mntions,  for  in- 
rtanoe,  tba  isfaMwie  whicb  may  be  dnwn  from  the  oooarrence  of  some 
«wlt  fosdl  ahall  can  often  ear*  tfaa  softeBditare  of  money,  wbeie  there 
woold  be  no  retttm ;  bnt,  onleas  we  are  mietaken,  geology  can  afford 
little  or  no  aid  to  those  who,  abore  all  others,  have  to  use  the  greatest 
varie^  of  stones.  We  are  not  adrocating  diat  the  etndy  of  the  qualitieB 
of  stone  ihotild  \»  negtected,  bat  what  wo  maintain  is  that  the  knowledge 
most  Qsefkil  to  those  engaged  in  architecture  and  esgineflrin^  must  be  de- 
nred  from  tbe  experience  of  bnilders  rather  than  f^m  geolof^c&l  HUrreyB. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Page  that  in  the  rolnme  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  TwaiaAs,  or  rather  rn  tboae  ehaptars  whicb  reler  to  amfaiteirttire 
Md  Mgiliairiiifl,  be  has  not  foUowad  tlH  awtlHid<tf  tRatnwat  aaaal  with 
writsn  on  gecdwy,  bnt  has  regarded  stotws  from  a  peaatiod  itasd- 
pMot  S»  baa  uoi^lit  tt^iethar  a  large  qnaatity  of  infonnati(»  oa  the 
ordinaiy  building  staaaa,  and  on  stonaa  iar  decaratioo  and  sculpture,  and 
ibr  lisua,  cemaots,  coooretes,  &c.  The  employnent  of  stone  in  road- 
making,  eonstmction  of  railways,  canals,  docks,  &c,  is  also  treated.  By 
eonflning  himself  principally  to  the  Etone  foond  in  England,  and  by  good 
armgeuflat  and  concise  axpression,  the  chapten  on  arcfaitectnn  and 
ugiueeriug  eootahi  the  pth  aJl  that  is  known  on  the  snlg'ect.  lite 
hw,  Imrvrw,  ia  intended  for  a  wide  drcle  readers,  as  it  mats  in  a 
■ular  style  oi  geology  in  its  lebAioBi  to  sgricnitnn,  llaad  TalnatioD, 
mam^,  pmmej^  Baditn^  MtaSvgy,  fto.  It  «an  be  xeammnAtA  m  a 
BOBifsMiDa  to  an  taaatissa  on  cwdogy.  A  geologuMl  anp,  on  a  mafl  asale, 
but  compreheodTa  enoa^  asooaipainM  th«  ymmt. 


St.  Stap'han'i  Ghnrcih.  Zaat  Tvlekenbaai. 

StB, — ^Hr.  Christian,  I  tbink,  miMakas  the  paipart  of  my  appeal ;  I  do 
Mliaaay  way  "take  him  to  task,"  bat  sia^ly  a^  hiKss abiotherandii- 
tect  not  to  stud  by  witbodt  pretest  vkila  an  efideat  moag  and  flagrant 
act  of  iqjnatiae  is  done.  He  alone,  beside  the  committee,  ean  answer  as  to 
Qie  troth  or  not  <^  Uie  published  statement,  which  saya  the  eonmiittee  haTe 
uaow^  aetadupon  his  report,  and  instead  of  being  "gwded"  l^itt  have 
Mt  it  abaciately  on  one  md« ;  and  Z  beliere  I  may  aay  ontainly  two  other 
of  Its  fc»  eompsdtoia  iwmld  hara  deetined  to  send  in  diavings  had  it  not 
been  fitr  the  promise  of  tiie  cemanttae  to  eall  ia  "  a  eoDsnlting  * 

SKUtset  to  advma  vith  ^eat.  I  enmot  ataoeiva  wiij  Hr.  Christian  should 
ukn  tolnm  flUpolafeod  that  his  rapoit  shontd  be  made  pnUie,  m«i^  that 
in  er^  mozal  sense  we  naturally  eoadoded  that  this  wmld,  as  a  matter  of 
esDsi^  Itt  done,  and  tiMt  the  comrittM  wonid  act  in  good  fitith  vp  to  wliat 
Vis  (rrideotly  the  tnw  intent  and  meaning  of  their  promise.   The  eom- 
nittM,  throng^  their  honorary  secretary — a  Inrritfter — chose  to  shelter 
thtouelTes  behind  what  may  be  perhaps  their  strict  legal  rights.  Of  coarse 
thm  deduon  is  final ;  I  am  not  cootanding  to  reverse  it,  bnt  I  am  coo- 
tending  that  the  competitors  are  entitled  te  know  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 
aoul  gentlencua  called  in  to  advise,  and  on  whose  opinion,  as  an  expert, 
they  were  indoced  to  rely,  rather  than  on  the  Taiions  views  of  a  number  of 
amateors.  If  not,  why  on  oar  side  was  there  the  stipulation  for  an  adrising 
atdnteetfOr  en  their  side  the  promise  that  one  woold  be  called  in  ?  ^the 
wittee  hara  acted  up  to  ika  spirit  of  their  instroetioDs,  why  hide  the 
npatt  f   if  net,  anreiy  Mr.  Chrktian  will  fbrgiTe  my  asking  him  to  stand 
bj  hti  professional  brethren,  and  to  give  them  at  least  the  eatiefnction  of 
faicwiag  hf  (^riaion  of  the  merits  of  tbe  varioas  designa.   WhoA«r  or  so 
ibiMaltnay  be  mtiafectaT  to  the  onmaittee,  or  to  the  snbseribaaa  who 
9m  ftn  dBel^  ia      the  qnestion.  laskMr.  Obitstian,  not  as  a  "dtsap- 
pibtd  competitor,"  but  in  tbe  interefts  (tf  art  and  of  the  profession  of 
iMhaisso  lUatiagiariMd  a  nHmbar,  to  paUiedi  his  mmA,  andeunot 
Mrntlat  ha  will,  on  meonrideratiw,  hold  what  I  Ally  llrinkiha  other 
"f«muM  Tith  vyseilf  looked  &mrd  to  as  a  means  of  a  conqtetent  and 
UrdscUonas  "priTsteandctmfidendal.'' 

Your  obedient  servant, 
li,  Fitmj  SfMn^      «». «,  197S.         J^onc  W.  Ban,  V.B^^ 


Mbll*  Onma  In  YaaOtinc  and  BOsewliara. 
fail"*.        '■*g'<tiag  point  has  bean  toacfaad  apon  in  the  eonae  ef 
tte  mKttpmdmm  on  iwdtb^  i*.  Ito^foatb  eme  in  ribs  «^ieh,  to  a 
caaasl  obeerver,  are  apparsnCfy  stntfk  imn  one  centre.  Sr.  Spins,  in  lifi 
httMaf  last  wwh,  m— tiawi  UsasyaaiBtaaoeiriaOiieekanri^aidlatly 


doetien  ef  a  dooUe  e«rvc  in  tha  diagonal  riha  (^«rM  tfttot  aoauWIf  at 

1o  tlude  o&Mrasiion)  if  neeesSaiy  ftir  eonstrootsmal  po^osea  The  itattis 
are  mine,  and  I  would  vmtove  to  add— for  sestiietia  oensideratibB  dao. 
The  Glre^  as  is  well  known  from  Mr.  Peim»a'«  triaberate  nseueftaa, 
ntealy  calonlated  tbe  entasis  iA  their  ecdolmw,  riightly  arched  all  faarisutJ 
mambflts,  San.,  aad  in  tbbir  moaldings  were  preeaners  of  the  Kafiiamd 
BMB  ia  dislike  to  nnndy  geometrie  jiiwfaaiiirf  ontiinM.  I  tWtfoca  fdto 
a^pee  with  lb.  Spiers,  that  Mv.  Btotbam's  ^Ihat  "  fMdga,"  in  eonauellu* 
with  this  subject,  is  objectionable,  "  for  the  dsnUa  eum-,  anobsarvai  ec- 
cept  looked  for,  whs  perfectly  justiHed  artistically  and  sdentificaUy." 

I  read.  Or  heard  some  years  since  (unforCunataly  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
where),  that  the  main  anfaes  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  not  actuatty  two- 
centred,  thongh  one  could  not  &irly  describe  them  fonr-oentred.  In  ex- 
amnning  thorn  a  day  or  two  since  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  those  in 
the  (Bfteentb  eonruTy)  work  of  the  nave  are  almost  four-centered ;  wbfle 
^ose  in  tire  choir  and  transept  are  appanntty  q^lar  in  their  currea 
(though  not  stilted)  as  they  sppcoaeh  Ae  aljacns.  "The  ol^aet  of  lliis  may 
bftve  been  to  obtain  greater  width  half  way  up  the  arch,  and  also  to  allow 
some  of  the  outer  arch  moulifings  to  sit  on  the  abacus  instead  of  abStt^Qg 
against  the  Tanltmg  shafts.  In  Keale's  work  and  Carter's  "  Ancient  Anihi- 
tecture  "  there  ia  no  indication  of  these  subtle  curves,  neither  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  "tHeanines  in  Westminster  Abbi^."  Ifevertbelesi  this  fact  is  not 
noDdBstre,  as  mfnato  tsscing  ou^  not  have  be«a  applied. 

In  modem  wood  banal  aeflii^  it  may  often  w  coQTraieut  to  nia  aa 
almost  imperceptible  compound  carve,  so  as  to  attach  the  boarding  aad 
ribs  K8  much  as  possible  directly  to  the  rafters,  collars,  and  braces  u3 
thus  Bcve  eztraneoos  carpentiy.  A  four-oentnd  arch  with  &irly  conocne 
curves  may  be  very  pleasmg  (l  recollect  an  histance  in  the  gateway  to  aa 
old  manor-house  wW?  the  mouldings  are  early  bold  rolla  with  decn 
quirks),  and  sometimes  less  stfff  than  a  two-centred  one.  SverythinSL  of 
course^  depends  upon  the  tacte  and  skill  with  which  the  eurvas  are  wedded 
together ;  some  of  the  lato  Tndw  strabArt-ettrred  arohea  are  ugly.  Semi- 
drcnlar  ardtes  have  been  used  hy  Sir  CHuMrt  Seott  in  the  ground  atoe^  of 
the  St.  Faneras  Terminus  Hotel  obvionsly  as  arebes  of  confltnetbn,  Wnalft 
pointed  andies  are  adntted  abore.  Whereas,  according  to  Vx.  Sbarpe'a 
theory,  nmnd  arches  (of  decoration)  would  have  been  |>1aced  higher  up. 
SemicriCBlar  (or  curves  oonsisttng  of  a  segment  of  a  semieircle)  are  a  happy 
variation  to  the  sameness  of  nothing  tut  points — ^points  everywhaia  [mb 
instanced  partienlnriy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  Medimal  mn). 
Apologising  for  the  length,  aad  apparent  irrdevaiH^,  of  some  portioni  df 
this  letter,  which  yit  aeens  naitovally  to  glow  ontof  Idia  diMsuarion  otk 
subtle  eurvea,  I  itniani,  your  obe(fieDt  servant, 

laanrj  S,  187S.  Bovnim  B.  Tkaw. 

Improwad  Indtiatrial  SweUtatBS  Oompany. 

SiB, — ^Heferring  to  the  notice  yon  have  given  relative  to  the  awards  that 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  deeigos  sent  in  to  the  above  company 
for  oompletion,  we  think  it  right  to  ioform  yon  that  the  authonbip  «  the 
one  vhich  has  gained  the  second  premium  is  claimed  by  our  ehent,  Tt*^ 
Fmncis  Batler. 

We  have  written  Ifr.  Banister  Fletcher,  vhose  name  uipeara  as  th» 
author,  to  admit  the  claim  of  our  client,  and  have  given  nim  un^  tt>- 
morrow  (Tuesday)  to  do  so,  and  should  he  &il,  a  Bill  in  Chancery  will  at 
once  be  filed  to  restrain  that  gentleman  Aiom  appropriating  to  his  own  use 
the  woA  of  a  brother  artist. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
9  OvMt  iMOM  Street,  Bedf jid  Bwr,        ftuwLarow  A;  TAiTiiiiina, 

Januaiy  4,  187A. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  RESTORATIONS. 

Town  Hall,  Ohorley. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Town  Hall  wks  laid  at  Chorley  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashira. 
The  building  is  desfgned  by  Messrs.  I^ds  &  Powell,  of  London.  H« 
B^le  is  modern  Gothic.  The  prinoipal/ap<iA  Aroots  MoriM  Stre^  and 
inclndea  fcor  ib(^  with  Mites  sf  oOom  above.  The  ehisf  haU  ia  IW 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  will  accommodate  about  1,200  persons.  Un  cost  1» 
eatiBiatMl  at  aboot  S4,M0I. 

St.  Fanl*s,  WandsworUi.— This  dinrch  has  been  mUad  by  tbe  «^ 
ditioo  ef  a  three-light  sulgect  window.  The  centre  li^  is  oaeq^ed  with 
a  r^NKsentatioD  of  the  Conversion  of  Saul,  the  two  side  hghta  contaia- 
ing  groups  of  attendant  soldiers.  The  window  hna  traceried  heads  filled 
in  with  subjects,  the  centre  containing  the  Saviour  enthroned.  The 
work  was  entirely  carried  ont  by  Messrs.  Oox  9c  Sons,  of  Soothamptoa 
Street,  Strand. 

Ashley  Groan  Ohnreh,  Ohesham. — ^This  new  charoh,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Street,  ILA.,  was  consecrated  on  December  31.  It  is 
in  Ettrly  EagHsh  style,  the  material  being  the  black  chipped  flints  ttf  the 
neigbbouaehood,  with  Bath  stone  dresrings.  Tliere  is  a  bell  lurrA,  wi& 
two  bells,  lie  entrance  is  by  a  porch  en  the  north  ride,  the  fl«nt  oF 
which  is  an  oak-moulded  archway,  the  timber  franed  in  with  red  bricks, 
herring-boned.  Tbe  nave  is  60  feet  long.  The  aisle  on  tbe  soutii  side  is 
divided  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches.  The  chancel  is  28  feet  long,  and 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen,  with  tracery  panels.  There  ia 
a  large  arch  opening  into  tbe  organ  chamber  of  the  vestry.  The  eaMt 
window  baa  throe  Injfats.  with  puiAfd  mstble  ghafts,  under  which  is  a 
stotMoorse.  aad  naiar  that  the  wsdo%iw*sd  in  Osrshsm  steno.  I'ha 
pnlpit  is  of  Caea  stooe.  "nie  foot  is  <tf  OoirtaaB  stona.  Tbaflaoreftbe 
chancel  is  laid  with  Qodwin's  tiles.  The  roof  is  of  Blaaiel  fii^  sfea-fcamsd, 
with  open  tie-beams,  aad  oetagoaal  king-posts,  covered  with  boarding. 
Th»  seats  are  of  yellow-staioed  deal  The  chancel  stalle,  readiog-defik, 
and  altar-Uble  are  of  oak.  Tbe  archway  between  the  aisle  and  vestry  is 
an  open-worked  oak  screen.  The  contwctor  is  Mr.  O.  Cooper,  «f  Ajua- 
bnzy ;  the  fteestone  wwk  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cowles,  of  the  aaaa 
town.  The  total  cost  of  the  baildiu|,dEe.,  was  over  2,000^  The  ohnreh 
b«sn  baite  wtir*^  at  the  cMt  «r  ffin  MMri*, -cftsBMn,  ite  bn  klv 
•ndomd  It  at  k  tMal  ce«  <if  VtMML 
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AH  Saints  Ohnroh,  Alton.— TM«  chorch  hu  lately  botn  «ofiwerat«d. 
The  buildipe  in  Eaxlj  English,  and  conmats  of  naTe,  bnnaopts,  and  apsidal 
chanwl,  vith  aedilia ;  the  design  inelndes  also  a  tomr  and  spire,  at  prewnt 
not  undertaken  for  want  of  fbnds.  The  onter  vails  ar«  of  Sdbome  stone, 
fliDti  being  worked  in  and  around  the  base,  and  the  windows,  &&,  are  feced 
with  Bath  stone  dreasingB.  The  chnteh  is  floored  with  eocaaatic  tiies,  and 
a  liot-water  apparatns  ia  prarided  fat  heating.  The  coat  haa  been  abont 
8,0001.  The  aiohiteet  is  Kr.  F.  0.  Djrer,  of  London,  and  the  bnildeia  are 
UMm.  J.  H.  ft  S.  Dyer,  of  Alton. 

The  Oentral  Bank  of  Iiondon.  in  Blaokfriars  Boad.  —  The 
new  building  at  the  comer  of  Blackfriam  Boad  and  Stamfbrd  Street, 
for  the  Central  Bank  of  Ltndon,  erected  npoo  the  rite  of  two 
of  the  "  haunted  bouses,"  completes  the  entire  remorol  of  the  dilapidated 
Btructures.  It  haa  firontages  to  Blaekfiiars  Boad  and  Stamford  Stnet, 
together  with  the  entrance  &ontage  at  the  angle  of  the  thoroughfAres. 
The  Blackfriars  elevation  is  20  feet  in  width,  and  that  to  Stam- 
ford Street  29  feet,  the  frontage  at  the  angle  of  the  two  streets 
beiiw  11  feet  wide.  The  ground-floor  is  in  Portland  »ton^  mati- 
eateo,  and  the  npper  storeys  in  red  Farebam  brick,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings,  the  several  elerationB  being  relieved  with  white  and  black 
brick  bands.  In  addition  to  the  basement  and  gronnd-floor,  the  building 
contains  two  storeys  and  dormers.  The  ground-floor  of  die  Blackfriars 
frontage  has  two  bold  segment-headed  windows.  The  first-floor  has  a 
largo  three-light  window  with  circular-arehed  headings,  above  whidi,  and 
between  each  arch,  ia  ornamental  diaper  work.  The  second-floor  windows  are 
also  triplet,  with  stone eaintals,  springers,  and  mouldinga,  thearched  headings 
Mng  innd,  whiteiand  black  Imek.  This  is  snrmonnted  by  a  bold  cornice,  en- 
nohed  with  tenra-ootta  ornaments,  and  above  a  scroll  of  ornamental  ironwork 
u  earned  across  the  face  of  the  eleration,  which  ia  snrmonnted  by  a  two-light 
pecUment  dormer.  The  Stamford  Street  frontage  is  nnifonn  in  its  general 
design  and  character  with  that  in  Blackfriars,  Uie  varietion  being  tibat  the 
ground-floor  has  four  windows,  the  first-floor  two  double  circular  arched 
windows,  with  a  range  of  five  windows  above,  and  two  doable  donnars. 
Kie  building  is  apj^ached  by  a  portico  entrance,  11  feet  in  width,  at 
the  angle  of  Blackfriars  and  Stamford  Street,  which  pn^ects  seven  feet 
beyond  the  main  ftce  of  the  elsTStion.  Otst  the  porfieo  there  is  elabraately 
worked  omamentia  ironwork,  in  wMeh  the  letters  *'  C  B.  L."  are  intro- 
duced, and  at  the  foot  of  the  second  storey  window  there  is  a  balcony 
projecting  to  the  eztMtt  of  three  feet  llie  basement  of  the  boilding 
contains  the  strong-room,  an  apartment  17  feet  by  13  feet,  which  is 
arched  over  with  flre  brick,  the  walls  being  built  with  blue  Staffordshire 
Iniek,  three  and  a  half  bricks  in  thickness,  strengthened  by  hoop  iron 
bcmd  introduced  between  each  coarse.  The  gronnd-floor  contains  the 
bankL^room,  22  feet  sqaare,  and  1 7  feet  6  inches  in  height  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. The  floor  of  this  apartment  will  be  biid  with  Hintoa's  ornamental 
ules.  The  ^  managai^s  room  immediately  acfjtnns  the  banking-room.  The 
npper  portions  of  the  building  will  contain  the  manageT's  residence. 
Mr.  E.  aaah,  of  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  is  the  architect,  aod 
Messrs.  Bider  &  Sons,  of  Urn'on  Street,  Borough,  the  bnilders,  Mr.  Fayoe 
being  the  foreman  of  the  -woAm.  The  estimated  eost  of  the  building  is 
vpwuds  of  6,000/. 


The  Qomh  has  reeeiTed  from  the  Empator  of  Ansbria  a  poximit  of  tha 
Soapxas,  apedallj  co^  from  a  pietnxs  by  Winte^alter. 

lb.  A.  Walton,  arehiteot,  of  ^econ,  has  isaaad  an  address  to  the 
eleeton  of  Stoke-npon-Trent.  At  the  hut  election  Ur.  Walton  poUed 
between  5,000  and  6,000  votes. 

Messrs.  Osgood  &  Oo.»  of  Boston,  V.S.,  have  in  the  press  transla- 
tiODS  of  H.  Viollet-le-Duc's  "  Dictionnaire,"  and  "  Eatretiens. 

Kr.  Thomas  Faed,  B.A..  has  been  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the 
YienDa  B^yal  Academy,  and  his  rieetion  haa  boon  apiwoTed  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Anatrio. 

3>T.  Tred»l<«h  Kate,  the  learned  Plrofessw  of  Arehmtlogy  In  the  Uni- 
T«rrityofBariid.isdetd. 

The  amperor  of  Oenumr  haa  eonfiirred  the  Orest  Gold  Medal  of 
Art  on  the  painters,  F.  Adam,  Mnnieh ;  Alma  Tadema,  London ;  and  De 
Shampheleer,  Brussels. 

Hr.  Lewis  Angell,  O.H.,  has  presented  a  report  !tol  the  Maidstone 
Local  Board  on  the  proposed  drainage  wo^  The  cost  of  the  works  may 
be  taken  approximately  at  30,0001.,  indnnre  at  main  and  outfall  sever, 
tanks  and  branch  drainage,  bnt  not  compensation  for  land. 

Ziord  I>erb7  has  intimated  to  Qm  United  SUtea  Ambassador  that  the 
British  Ooremment  will  take  part  in  the  International  Centennial  Celebes- 
tion  to  be  hehi  in  Philadelphu  this  year. 

X.  Onatawe  Levy,  the  rngraver,  well  known  fbr  his  renderings  oi 
Baphael's  wi^s,  ia  preparing  a  plate  after  H.  Conture's  DaaoeUt. 

Barl  IHidley  imposes  that  a  temporary  building  should  be  erected  for 
the  next  Worcester  Mnuol  Festir^,  and  that  in  the  fbUowing  intwnl 
of  three  years  before  the  next  Festival  a  mnaie  hall  jm0A  be  bmlt 

The  Bishop  of  Boobeetar  las  le-opened  the  church  of  Great 
HalUittbary,  Essaz,  restored  at  a  coat  of  6,O00J.,  mainly  boma^by  Mr. 
J<dm  Archer  Hoabloo. 

MoeBN.  N.  Oheralier  end  O.  VKv  Smith  hare  been  noninated  a 
selection  eommiUee  for  the  expenditure  of  a  Parliamenraiy  vote  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales  on  modem  works  of  aT^  it  Imng  the  tntentaon 
of  that  Gcvemment  to  gradually  form  a  national  collection  for  purpoaes  of 
recreation  and  instruction. 

The  Xxeter  Beredos  Appeal  Case  (PhiOpottt  t.  Bojfd  and  Othtn) 
is  appointed  to  be  heatd  by  the  Jodidal  Onnmittee  on  the  19th  inat. 


Th»  Queen  has  been  graeiously  pleased  to  amrora  the  ladiM  OMl 
Engineering  Ccdlege,  Coopn-hiU,  being  called  "The  Itoyal  Indian  Safp.- 
ne^ng  CoUege." 

Walton-on-Thames  Bridge,  the  only  bridge  over  the  lliamea  between 
HamjMon  Court  and  Cbertsey,  is  in  a  dangerons  state  team  want  of  proper 
repairs,  and  will  soon  become  impaaaable.  This  arises  from  a  wpote 
whether  those  rep^  should  be  made  at  the  coat  of  theOonn^  of  Midduoai 

or  Snrrsy. 

The  Xilst  of  Petitions  for  private  Bills  for  next  'sesrim,  just  iasaad 

from  the  Commons,  contains  262  applications. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Hadis^s 
water-glass  picture  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Westminster  baUera 
that  experiments  aoon  to  be  nndertakan  ket  ita  restoiation  will  be 

Buecessfbl. 

By  the  Death  of  Lady  Chantrey,  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  100,0001., 
whidi  was  left  by  Sir  Frauds  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  becomes  available  foe 
"  the  encouragement  of  British  fine  art  ia  painting  and  sculpture  only.* 
The  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy  is  to  receive  300/,  a  year  oat  of  the 
bequest. 

The  St.  Stephen's  Club,  at  the  comer  of  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
and  opposite  the  Clock  Tower  of  the  Honsss  of  Parliament,  will  be  t^ened 
on  the  18th  inst. 

Ubit  Otmtrllmtion  of  tiie  City  of  London  tat  this  year  towards  the 
works  carried  oat  under  the  Mtf«^litan  Board  of  Worics  has  been  fined 
at  56,484/.  Os.  6tL,  necessitating  a  rate  of  6\A.  in  tiie  pound.  Two  yeaxs 
ago  tiie  rate  was  only  3i£. 

An  Api^ioatlon  will  be  made,  at  tha  ensuing  Hilanr  Term,  to  the 
Court  of  Quera's  Bench  caUtng  upon  the  Bethnal  Green  Veetiy  to  show 
cause  why  they  refuse  to  carry  out  a  resolution  of  a  public  meeting  in 
favour  of  tiie  adoption  of  the  Fablie  Idbrariea*  Act. 

The  War  Department  intend  to  erect  two  additional  Military  Sdmola 
of  large  size  at  Chatham.  The  site  of  one  will  be  near  Upper  Chatham 
Barracks,  and  of  the  other  near  the  Married  Qaarters. 

The  Ziooal  Government  Board  are  obtaining  returns  to  show  the 
estimated  coat  of  alt  the  sanitary  works  which  were  undertaken  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  past  year. 

The  Drapers'  Oompany  have  presented  twenty  sniness  to  the  Council 

of  the  "SxtytX  Architectural  Museum,  Tafton  Street,  Westminster,  in  aid  of 
their  drawing  and  modelling  classes  for  art  workmen. 

The  Boohester  Bridge  Wardens  propose  to  expend  20,000/.  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  bridge  over  tha  Mersey  in  place  of  the  old  bridge  if  the 
Charity  Commissioners  approve  of  the  project.  The  Corporation  want  the 
bridge  to  be  conatmcted  a  few  miles  higher  np  the  river. 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bailway  Gompaiqr  are  already  eommeodng 
the  cottvmion  of  their  broad  gauge  to  a  narrow  gauge  system. 

The  New  Town  Hall,  at  Bonrnonouth  was  opened  on  Wednesday  by 
&  Gecnge  Goris. 

The  Oardiff  Oorporation  are  promoting  a  Bill  for  town  improrementB 

by  which  they  will  be  authorised  to  expend  over  700,000f.  Tm  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  is  369,40W.;  and  the  purchase  of  the  water  and  gas 
undertakings  is  put  respectively  at  300,000/.  and  J60.000/. 

The  Oompany  fi»med  to  erect  baths  and  an  aquariumat  Hastings  hare 
obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  the  Esplanade  at  a  nominal  rsn^  and  also  a 
snbeidy  from  the  Town  Coundl. 

The  Tloar  of  Brighton,  in  a  sermon  on  Sunday  last,  referring  to 
church  architecture,  stated  that  the  benevolent  churchmen  of  Kif^ton 
had,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  and  upon  six  only  of  the  twenty-one 
churches  in  the  parish,  expended  no  lesa  than  70,000/. 

A  new  School  of  Art  at  Lewea  was.formaUy  opened  to  the  students 
on  Tuesday. 

Beaohr  Head  Lighthouse  will,  it  is  stated,  be  pulled  down  in  con- 
sequence (tf  sea  encr^chments,  and  replaced  by  a  new  ligfathonss  in  a 
diffirent  position,  or  a  flosting  Ughtsbip. 

An  Arrangement  has  been  come  to  between  the  Birijcenhead  Com- 
missioners and  the  Railway  Companies,  by  which  the  proposed  opwi  cutting 
for  an  extension  of  the  railway  to  Woodside  Ferry  will  now  be  sanctioned, 
provided  the  place  be  walled  round  and  roofed  with  glaas  to  prevent  the 
eses^  of  smdce  and  staam. 

The  Prussian  Goremment  have  pnzdiasad  fat  the  Berlin  Musenm,  mt 
the  cost  of  15,000/.,  the  fiimous  collection  of  aodenb  medals  made  by 
Count  Prokasch-Oaten  at  Vieow^  contuning  srane  of  the  finest  epedmena 
of  this  branch  of  Greek  ut  extut 

The  PrefM  of  the  Faa-de-Oslala  has  issued  an  arrSU  empowmng 
M  Michel  Chevalier,  his  colleagues  and  agents,  to  take  possession  of  any 
lands  in  the  commune  of  Ferques  and  three  acyoining  comma  nee  which 
they  may  require  for  carrying  out  works  in  eonnet^on  with  the  projected 

Channel  tunaeL 

The  Subsoriptlons  to  the  fond  for  erecting  the  church  of  the  Saero 
CfBor,  Montmartre,  bare  reached  1,764,722  francs,  or  70,600/. 

The  MoniUmr  haa  published  some  interesting  statistics  on  the  wages 
earned  by  different  classes  of  woriting  men  in  France.  The  hi^iaat  wages 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ornamental  aeulptor,  who  earns  4  f.  50  c.  per  day 
in  Uie  provinces ;  the  stone-cutter  earns  3  f.  48  c.  Ia  I^ris  the  ornamental 
sculptor  earns  7  f. ;  the  metal-turner,  6  f . ;  the  stone-cotter,  8 1  The  are* 
rage  wage  of  the  Parisian  workman  is  4  f.  99  c 

The  Dhnrbonga  BaUwar,  that  was  hastily  eoastmeted  to  meet  tha 
eiigencies  at  the  Indian  fitmio^  is  to  be  made  a  penuDent  coMtmatinn. 
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NUISANCES  OF  NOISE. 

HE  laoBomximAtia'he  so  mil  aoen- 
iomeA,  om  woiiM  ilAtit,  to  afl  kiods  of 
sotmdi  Gatt  thvj  Inre  ceased  to  be  dk- 
l^eunie'  to  Us  etor.  Wlist  vttit  lire 
1^  Babel  of  street  ertes,  the  rnmMe  of  hwvj 
mggone,  tbe  dinniaible  iteration  **  of 
lniTd|^  ffivfSMf  tbe  tovtt  ot  tbe  etofUQ 
roller,  end  the  msfa  of  the  railway  train,  lie 
seema  to  have  «fHmgh  of  tnnntlt,  chronic 
Slid  aetrte.  eodtteocnM  and  InteiiDitteiit, 
to  season  nini  agaiiKt  nnieancea  of  none  as 
effsetoaBy  us  tmimm  natnre  is  «spable  of 
IwiBg  aeasoned  agtdnst  an^bmg-.  And 
yet  8i  matter  of  ftttt,  he  ta  found  to  be 
eaally  offended  ^t%KB  cmy  ncnee  ha^qteneto 
\e  !b  question  wfaicli  la  not  exatctly  ctutonMiy ;  and  tbe  settlement  of 
fiapiitea  npon  socb  potote  comes  to  lie  a  aot  uininportast  branch  of 
^MiHM  tot  lawyers  and  nm^cnM.  A  jttuitliug  pren,  for  03ta9U|de,  is 
oter  the  bead  nf  a  eontemplatfw  uttomey-  A  aanaaKe 
nwdiine  is  estid^Mnd  iwCt  door  to  a  irtiwB  adioolniMtCT.  A  stecm 
v^Im  on  one  oocadon  ws  wstudly  aot  in  uiotluu  on  the  oflier  ride 
«f  Ae  van  dF  the  taitamn  mmdlonm  fai  -which  Mr.  Babbaok,  of  the 
tiitwiliftfiYg  ondrine,  punued  his  alndln.  A  carpenter's  shop  is  con- 
pMsdrefy  a  trifling  fantanee.  A  Vtnckntahlb^t,  tiosmith'fl,  coppei>- 
-■bill's  ia  not  mnefa  mora.  A  snbetantiid  ratflinv  sewing  nmchine  is 
«0t  nodi  leas.  Two  or  Hme  piantrfbnes  trngngw.  in  tuition  beyond 
«i  srentge  potr  may  be  caiRed  a  atafter  at  some  moment  The 
^Mfewnanoes  of  an  earnest  adolescent  npon  the  eontet-a-piston  after 
flie  bed  ^e  of  the  ncdghtmnrs  almost  M  osrioaa.  The  barking  of 
%  dog^  Ae  xbgiog  of  a  bell,  the  Itieking  of  a  hone,  the  crowing  of  a 
roAj  as  ef  01700^  knows,  hare  bH  been  the  snl^eets  of  coetly  actions 
atlanr.  Badlaogaage  on  thepnt  of  aparrot  we  might  read^y  eon- 
oetre  to  be  so  too,  snd  tiie  songs  tbe  oohUer  at  faisust  if  I3tf7 ia^ 
pend  to  be *set  to  fflflty  ttmes." 

Bot  M  n^fuds  tinm  nudsances  of  mIh  wtdcb  bdong  to  Tssioiis 
UhAb  of  evetyday  bualin—  fat  London,  it  iimt  be  acknowledged  that 
'fln^  becone  not  luifreiquBBtly  a  twy  snbstiaitial  ffrievance ;  snd  bow 
to  ml  wl(h  aem  H  hrnet  always  easy  to  dotwnihie.  There  are  two 
principles,  however,  which  the  gaftewT  MtioiB  of  ordlnan'  peoiAe 
Men  to  MTe  brongbt  into  snbeOilng  I&o  "Qn  fbmi  of  cnstoin.  In 
tiio  flnt  place,  l3ie  comidal&ant  must  not  hare  oome  to  the  ntdsanee ; 
Ae  mdsace  must  bave  come  to  Mm.  In  tbe  eecond  place,  the  com- 
jbunt  moat  not  be  a  paltpidily  nmielghboail^  one.  The  law  of  the 
natter  fa  not  alwsys  precisely  In  accord  with  these  maxinu— the 
lawyen  would  baTe  but  Bttle  to  do  if  people's  common  sense  could 
W^e  tt  a  just  oondurirm  so  reicdilf  as  this.  But,  be  the  law  as  it 
lasft  it  bas  always  to  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the^acf  of  the  naisance 
fa  a  gmetjon  for  a  jmry ;  and  tbus  it  cornea  about  in  another  way  that 
Mjpiflp  Opinion  is  enabled  after  all  to  make  use  of  tta  own  ideas  in 
Vie  end.  In  short,  H  a  complsiDKDt  is  certnin  that  he  has  each  a 
wo  as  moat  sirtnfy  a  jury  that  be  la  being  aobstaiitially  annoyed, 
"fiioii,  so  to  speak,  and  not  till  tben,  is  be  ^ostified  in  complaining  j 
and  %  on  the  rantmy,  a  defendant  is  certain  that  the  case  is  one 
vbieh  a  jury  cannot  but  reject  as  uMinded  orimgenerona,  tiien,  and 
not  tin  uen,  is  he  juatifled  m  deftitdinig.  And  It  may  be  added  that 
«  meolion  of  sndi  a  kind  of  notaance  is  not  one  in  which  the  as- 
flldidfy  of  a  Serjeant  Bt^nrz  can  be  made  of  much  avail,  at  any  rate 
on  behalf  of  tbe  plaintiff.  For  Ibe  defendant,  indeed,  that  learned 
and  ibgenaoos  oounsel  may  possibly  do  a  ^ood  deal  in  the  po<A-pooh 
faie ;  tbe  Caetidiousness  of  tbe  stuck-up  neighbour  is  cap^Ie  of  being 
ma^  sufficiently  picturesque  to  become  naicnlons;  but  the  plaintiff 
sofftos  under  the  fundamental  discouragement  of  being  an  ill-nsed 
auni,  and  it  is  prorerbial  that  Ae  chttmrter  of  an  ill-used  man  is  one 
to  be  abided,  and  in  madti  more  important  matters  than  nuisMicea 
of  n^sa. 

TTpon  the  ^estioii  wbetber  the  nirissDce  has  come  to  the  neigh- 
boor  or  fbe  neighbour  to  the  nuisance,  it  must  be  manifest  upon  a 
moment's  refleotion  that  it  wonld  be  too  much  to  allow  a  nuisance  to 
flourish  for  ever  in  on  extsndit^  town  becatise  of  a  prescriptive  right 
bnad  upon  its  preriona  existeuce  when  there  were  no  neigbboars  to 
M  the  nmoyance.  As  well  might  it  be  argaed  tiiat  a  nuisance  of 
waH  aifaonld  perpetuate  its  pestilent  At^^ruiee  because  it  is  old.  No 
fade  fteze  ia  to  a  oeitMn  extent  a  tort  of  leasomiblenesa  in  the  idea 
ftatttey  who  come  to  tbe  nuisance  win  leoTe  It  ff  the^  do  not  like 
It;  bnt  probably  It  is  enough  to  rnily  that,  if  an  adjoining  property 
ii  ptovented  from  being  developed  mto  profit  bv  the  existence  m  the 
mnaaiica,  it  ia  the  mdsanee  that  must  i}nit  The  clangour  of  a  cop- 
petamhfa's  workshop,  therefore,  howeter  harmless  it  ma^  have  been 
wbon  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  equal  and  opposite  influences  of 
aonnd,  or  when  surrounded  by  squalid  faabitatfons  of  people  who 
lave  no  nerves  known  to  the  law,  mart  be  looked  upon  in  a  very 
iEAvent  light  when  a  church  and  a  school  are  built  close  at  band, 
tad  tbe  duet  yard  and -cow  bouses  have  ^en  place  to  rows  of  gen- 
tNlflODri-Aotodndtflteirbofle  BtUe  IraM  gudens  an  gaify  Moom- 


iag  wltii  tom-thtrmbs  and  ndgnooeftte.  So  abo  that  nroet  amiMs 
but  most  exasperating  of  abominati(m8,  the  praetiBing  of  scalea  all 
day  long  on  the  other  side  Of  a  thin  pai^  wall,  can  scareeW  be  d^ 
fended  against  a  new  tenant  because  Ae  old  one  also  was  cudftt  to 
distraction  by  it  and  thus  made  way  for  another  victim. 

To  turn  to  the  question  of  nuncnghbouilinesa  In  the  complaint^  w% 
may  be  said  to  leave  law  altogether,  and  even  tbe  semblance  of  Isw, 
tat  tin  most  commonplace  cominoB  ssnse.  There  is  a  cotdn 
maxim  in  the  kind  of  law  called  lifa}^  ^at  he  who  seeks  justice 
must  do  jusdee,  and  that  be  who  oomjdaina  of  another  man  tliflt  bo 
haa  not  dean  hands  must  have  his  own  bonds  dean.  It  ia  atxKSy 
a  free  trunlotion  of  this  when  peojde  hold  that  a  ndghboor  who 
claims  consideration  should  show  eontfideration ;  andin  enoi  Of 
nuisances  of  noise  more  than  most  other  things  of  tbe  kind  it  nnflly 
seems  to  be  verv  tttr  to  expect  that  he  who  would  compel  his  neigh- 
hour  to  be  neighbourly  should  not  be  unneighbourly  himself.  Aoy- 
ttiing  Kke  armtTary  or  imperious^  or  even  querulous  behsvionr, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  oomplaiaant,  is  a  tbiag  to  be  most  aen- 
fuUy  avoided.  We  need  scarcelv  say  that  it  is  not  alwavv  easy  to 
avoid  it.  The  astute  person  oalled  one's  solicitor  is  uaoally  expert 
enough  in  avoiding  the  appearance  «f  such  a  thing,  but  even  the 
going  immediately  to  one's  sotichor  for  the  very  purpose  of  not  eom- 
mittmg  one's  self  may  be  buz^zzed  npoa  to  a  wonderful  degiw. 
"  What  dues  this  plaintiff  do,  gentlemen  f  Without  one  wcml  of 
neighbourly  eonfenmee— withont  ouo  ^oii  at  conciliation— wilbfoat, 

Sentlemen,  giving  my  dient  a  shigle  chance  of  doing  what  be  wouU 
are  been  only  too  amdoos  to  do— he  bomcea  off  to  hie  ottomwl 
la  thia  the  way,  gentlemen,  tbat  you  would  Hke  to  be  tnetad  r " 
Bat,  00  the  other  dde  of  the  case,  if  tbe  defendant  con  be  ^ownto 
have  got  on  his  high  horse  ineoiHiderately,  or  to  have  attempted  to 
shi^e  at  finesse  away  a  grievraee  nooMtly  complained  of,  woe 
none  Ihe  less  to  himl  There  is.  in  Ibct,  nothing  else  so  diffleidtto 
manage  as  a  qnarrel  between  nei^bevrs ;  and  if  tbe  quarrel  happen 
to  be  hbottt  such  a  tMng  as  a  nuisance  of  noise,  never  a  very 
tandble  sorrow  at  the  best,  so  much  the  greater  difficulty  is  tiiece  in 
dealing  with  it  cm  both  sides. 

But  probably  the  diief  conAderatioB  in  such  eases  is  pmdy  nd 
simply  the  condition  of  reference  to  a  jury.  It  is  not  too  mvcfa  to 
sa;^  that  upon  the  aoddeutd  compo^tion  w  the  jurr,  more  than  any- 
tmng  else,  depends  the  whole  issue  of  tbe  trial.  To  submit  the  case 
to  an  arbitrator  is  a  most  hazardous  atlenettive.  If  be  be  a  biwyer 
it  is  imposaiUe  to  ai^  what  viow  b«  will  taSce  of  some  dry  point  of 
abstract  law  before  nnsu^MOted.  ff  be  be  not  a  lawyer,  wQl 
depend  upon  whether  he  himsdf  fa  a  nafasBce-^ufibrer  or  a  mdsnoe- 
maker.  The  wisdom  Of  twelvo  men  In  «  box  ia  after  all  the  srifoot 
inflneoce  to  rely  upon  ;  and  yet,  )f  the  odwcoey  cm  both  sides  sfaoidd 
hsjipen  to  he  managed  with  ectmd  teel,  who  ^lall  s^  that  the  dod- 
sion  does  not  go  upon  the  simple  gronnd  of  some  leading  juryman 
happening  to  Mve  a  kickiog  horse  not  on  one  side  of  his  party  walQ, 
but  on  the  other,  or  upon  the  circunntaBoe  of  his  having  to  dofand  a 
brass- finishing  snop  of  his  own,  or  to  ottadi  a  dog  that  howls  to  tin 
moon,  or  a  cock  that  crows  in  the  mom,  three  doors  off  P 

The  odfice  we  have  to  offer  as  a  wioding-vp  may  not  appear  to  be 
very  definite  in  its  natnre,  or  very  novel  in  its  principles,  but  tt  is 
none  the  less  sound  on  those  accounts.  Any  person  whose  bunneas 
reqmrea  the  setting  up  of  a  new  noise — «s  in  tbe  working  of  an  en- 
gine, for  instance,  the  percussion  of  a  printing  press,  the  chmg  of  an 
anvil,  or  what  not— wul  do  wisely  to  coneolt  his  neighbour  in  good 
time  beforehand.  If  he  can  induce  him  to  call  in  a  prudent  ei^ert 
adviser— generally  an  architect  in  any  question  that  concerns  a  house 
^so  much  the  better ;  tins  leads  to  an  endeavour  to  condder  the  dif- 
ficulty intelligently  at  any  rate ;  and  an  faitdHgent  consideration  of  a 
difficulty  n  the  flrst  step  towuMs  its  sdution,  just  as  its  amieOUe 
condderation  n  the  first  step  towards  its  adjustment  It  is  always 
essential  also  that  both  neignboors  dioiUd  agree  from  the  first  to  the 
prindple  of  giving  and  taking.  This,  it  must  be  remembered^  is  prac- 
tically the  law  of  the  matter,  because  it  is  iitvariably  the  prejudice  of 
a  jury.  People  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  benefite,  wbiatever  they 
may  be,  of  town  residence  or  town  muiness,  without  the  risk  of 
incurring  now  and  then  certain  corresponding  disadvantages ;  and 
imwelcome  noises  are  certainly  not  amoo^t  the  worst  of  these  con- 
tingencies. Moreover,  the  resources  of  scienoe,  and  even  the  empiri- 
cal contrivances  of  common  sense,  can  cffiict  much  more  in  dimimsh- 
ing  or  disgnidng  noise  than  most  people  would  believe  possible, 
very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  plunge  into  litigation ;  a 
twopemiy  -halfpenny  grieronee,  when  nooiisfaed  in  tbe  m^itic 
atmosphere  of  an  attorney's  oiBcej  aasumm  a  distorted  magnitaaB  and 
an  illodve  hue  which  only  fascmato  both  Utiguts  to  ibmt  nan. 
When  it  u  all  too  late,  they  remember  a  little  maxim  of  diilfitood, 
and  wnh  they  had  thou^t  of  it  sooner— Bear  and  fotbear. 

EXHIBITION  Of  OLD  MAST£fl3.-ll. 

FQallery  IV.,  devoted  chl^  to  works  of  the  Italian  school,  no 
picture  attracts  more  notwe  tfaan  the  nngolor  compodtion  by 
Cosnto  RosELLi  (181).  It  seems  pretty  much  agreed  among  critics 
that  this  is  the  painting  menlaoned  by  Vabari  as  bnng  in  tbe 
ch^el  of  the  silk  weavers  in  the  chnnh  of  San  Marco  at  rloreuce." 
His  description  talHes  pretty  exactly:  " in  the  centre  is  the  Holy 
Croaa,  and  on  dthsr  side  are  Bon  Marco,  San  Qiovanni  Eraoge- 
lista,  Saat  Antonino,  Axchldsbop  of  fmnee,  and  other  figam:" 
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the  onlT  sHp  is  tho  fl^B  of  Evaiigdista,  iutead  of  Battista, 
•ft«T  St  John*B  name ;  tne  BaptUt  in  camel's  bur,  vith  the  tradi- 
tional cross  and  scroll  b^ng  unmistakably  rapreeented.  The  "  other 
flgnres  *'  are  angela  and  cherubs.  The  treatment  altogether  is  so  un- 
moal  tor  tiie  period,  that  it  is  a  little  odd  Vababi  does  not  enter  more 
into  detaiL  Chkist,  extended  against  a  black  cross,  the  arms  of 
irhich  terminate  in  trefoils,  is  robed  in  dark  priestly  vestmpnts,  with 
jewelled  girdle  and  crown,  and  one  foot  rests  npon  the  sacramental 
chalice;  the  saints,  with  their  Tarious  attributes,  stand  or  kneel 
anmid,  scarlet-winged  chenibim  flutter  in  the  glory  about  the 
central  figure,  and  angels  worship  or  scatter  flowers.  Rosell^  it  is 
snpposed,  was  apt  to  force  up  his  pictures  by  gorgeona  colour  and 

Slid  to  conceal  their  shortcomings,  and  this  panel  must,  when  &esh, 
are  been  rather  gaudy,  yet  dull.  Indeed,  the  picture  is  more 
TeiinQ>kahte  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  than  for  artistic  qualities. 
BoasLLi,  who  at  first  may  have  been  a  far  off  follower  of  Fea 
AKVKLtco,  worked,  it  is  conjectured,  under  the  influence  of  Gozzoli, 
after  Oozzou  had  forsaken  his  own  first  imitation  of  the  trade. 
Bosmi  vaa  bom  in  1439,  and  hia  will  waa  {fforad  in  1606. 

We  stated  last  week  our  inabilify  to  assign  to  Fba  Avoixioo  the 
large  |detnre  (187)  which  haam  as  pendant  to  the  'RoaxLa,  and  cornea 
likewise  from  Mr.  Fthxes  MAiTLAND'a  collection.  It  is  to  us  im- 

nible  to  trace  in  anywise  the  treatment,  forms,  or  execution  of 
fmco,  while  io  all  particulars  the  work  approves  itself  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  later  spiritual  school  of  Siena.  The  composition 
is  a  favonrite  one  with  Fuiro&i,  Dxlla.  Pacchu,  Matteo  si 
GioTAimi,  and  their  contemporaries.  The  somewhat  itintaetic  types 
of  form  and  face  in  the  anceu  belong  to  Siena,  and  not  at  ail  to  the 
BoaTe  serenity  and  graceful  curves  of  Avgelico  and  his  imitators. 
The  colour  is  Sieneee,  the  "N^rgin  seated  on  clouds  within  an  iris- 
tinted  "  Mnndorla,"  upheld  by  angels,  adores  with  hands  folded  palm 
against  palm.  Her  drapery  is  white,  the  inner  vestment  shaded  with 
pmrl  grey  and  embossed  with  gold,  the  mantle  inclining  to  a  pinkish 
Slao.  The  open  fiower-fiUed  tomb  below  is  built  in  squares  of  red 
md  white  marble ;  the  landscam  behind  is  of  die  c!a;f-colonred  rock 
tiiat  abonnds  in  the  vidnify  u  Siena,  and  is  fim^Har  m  much  of  the 
local  art  The  saints,  who  kneel  in  fnmt  of  the  ttunb,  faaTO  soft  and 
m-drawn  extremities,  and  aereral  of  the  angels  are  badlT  foie- 
ahortened  and  angular,  &ult8  more  incident  to  the  work  of  a  Sieneee 
of  the  second  oraer  than  to  Airasuco.  The  use  and  treatment  of 
gold  is  also  characteristio,  but  is  not  carried  to  the  extreme  common 
to  the  earlier  punters  of  Siena,  whose  decoratave  embossed  gold 
backgrounds,  gold  nimbi,  graven  and  glazed  vrith  colour,  and  profuse 
use,  one  mifht  say  of  gold  in  the  solid,  on  robes  and  ornaments, 
forced  into  tne  greater  contrast  the  pathetic  sweetness  of  their  human 
types.  This  picture  of  Mr.  Maitland's  does  not  lose  in  interest  if 
we  credit  it  to  Siena,  for  England  is  poor  in  examples  of  the  school. 

The  circular  panel  attributed  to  Fea  Lippi  (184)  is  certainly 
strange  enough  to  be  one  of  the  erratic  painter's  freaks.  A  crowd  of 
beasts,  birds,  men,  women,  and  chilaren  file  down  the  hill,  and 
crowd  about  a  stable  door,  where  grooms  are  currving  horses,  and  in 
front  of  which  the  Viig^i  holds  the  Holy  bifant  for  adoration.  The 
drawing  is  careless  even  beyond  the  common  practice  of  Fea  Lippi. 
llie  colour  belongs  to  his  earlier  bMo  ;  it  is  brighter  and  purer  than 
late  work.  The  squat  figures  bear  faces  of  distorted  feature.  If  by 
FxA  Fzuppo  Lippi,  and  not  by  Pksbixo  or  PKSBLCuro,  as  some  sur- 
miss,  it  is  wanting  in  the  la^ness  and  the  imag^tive  fire  which 
are  his  greatest  characteristics.  The  remaining  contents  of  this  room 
we  have  already  indicated  to  some  extent  The  nude,  half-length 
study  of  an  archer,  called  an  imaginary  portrait  of  JF^iam  TdL 
by  HoLBBnr  fl67),  is  striking  for  its  careful,  delicate  execution,  and 
the  wonder^lly  realistic  presentation  of  the  thin-lipped,  red-haired, 
lighted-eyed  man,  who  was  probably  a  model  for  some  figure  in  a  St 
Sebastian  martyrdom.  Whether  by  Holbedt  or  from  an  Italian 
hand,  as  some  critics  opine,  this  is  a  masterly  study.  By  way  of 
contrast  may  he  mentioned  the  pulpy,  emasculate  St  Sebaman, 
(178),  which  even  high  authority  insists  on  forcing  down  our  throats 
as  an  early  Kaphaei;.  It  is  amazing  what  strange  aberration  seizes 
the  collectors  of  "  old  masters  "  to  swallow  such  hiuts.  The  pictures 
might  at  any  rate  be  left  to  q)eBk  for  themselves :  as  Mr.  Gbaham 
leaves  the  Oardm  Sotds  (173),  a  pretty  quunt  sulijeot  picture^ 
tmm  the  early  Venetian  sdhool. 

Venetian  loctiires  are  few.  Earl  Tabboboush's  replica,  or  copy 
of  TniAy^aJ^mier  at  Emmam  (126),  it  is  difficult  to  j^nounoe  upon; 
three  other  replicas  exist,  at  Naples,  Paris,  and  Dublin,  The  land- 
scape, in  early  editions  of  the  catalogue  mis-titied,  Venetian  Youth 
ona  Lady  (127),  is  a  grand  episode  of  mountain  and  storm  cloud 
that  may  well  be  a  study  by  Titian  for  a  background  to  some 
cUssic  legend.  The  two  portraits  by  TnrTOBSi  (123, 129)  have  suf- 
fraed  from  restoration,  hut  the  broad  sweep  of  the  brush  tells  yet  in 
the  crimson  draperies  of  both,  and  the  head  of  the  younger  is  a 
splendid  study.  Mr.  Botcb  sends  a  little  replica  of  the  BELLnri  Por- 
trait of  iTo^eXomiano,  in  the  National  Gallery  (119)j  and  Mr.PiaoTi 
yet  another  study  for  the  Peter  Martyr.  Mr.  Coos  is  the  lender  of  a 
good  head  by  Beltbaffio  (171).  To  represent  the  school  of  Milan 
we  have  only  a  painfully  weak  Baptitm  ofC^riit,  attributed  to  LuiKi 
(190),  wbich  has  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  the  Da  Viuci  ^pes 
exa^rarated  into  feeble  and  simpering  sentimentality.  We  must  pus 
from  Italy  by  way  of  the  intetwting  allegorical  ^ctnre  by  the  Fep> 
nuraae  Doaao  Dow^  belonainff  to  Mr.  Qrahak  (167),  and  the  old 
IkTouiteB  Oahusixo  ana  GFuasdz*  It  is  Icmg  since  we  hare  so 


of 


beaatiful  a  specimen  oi      ^HIbtto  as  the  Fisw  m  FsroM  (179), 
from  Mr.  Sloakb  ff 

In  the  central  galleiy  onrsslTes  amongst  a  noble  company 

of  portraits.  Portraiture  indeed  is  bonnd  to  oe  the  source  from 
which  the  most  reliable  anci^t  pictures  are  gathered ;  such  works 
have  traditionary  or  documentary  evidence  of  the  surest  kind ;  they 
do  not  pass  frequently  firom  haodtohand;  their  very  subjects  contain 
inherent  testimony  to  their  authentic!^.  The  finest  works  in  tiiis 
exhibition  are  portraits ;  foremost  may  be  placed  that  of  the  little 
Infartle  Don  JBaHhaaor  Carlos  (132)  by  vxusauEZ,  lent  by  the  Duke 
of  Abercoeh,  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  master  ever  hung 
within  the  Academy  walla.  The  power  of  Velasquez  is  felt  in  every 
line  of  the  childish  figure  planted  so  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  look- 
ing the  more  chubby  and  innocent  for  the  manly  nuntin^  suit,  gun 
and  sword,  and  high  boots.  The  face  has  suffered  from  skinning,  oui 
Velasqitez's  magnificent  bravura  touch  is  fresh  as  though  of  yester- 
day In  the  hands  of  the  child,  and  in  the  stady  of  the  sleeping  hoond 
and  the  two  alert  spaniels,  «ii  jpromf  t^egeur,  a  frenchman  Bt^ht 
rechristen  Velasquez  when  looldng  at  this  characteristic  woA, 
The  cumppnion  picture  lent  by  Her  MuieBTr.  a  portrait  of  Philip  IV. 
as  a  boy  (121),  is  especially  attractive  in  tne  rtdi  harmoniee  of  the 
crimson  and  gold  ti^ue  aword-scarf,  and  the  polished  armour,  but 
though  spirited  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  Duke  of  Abbeoobit'b  picture. 
A  half-length  study  of  Phillip  IV. 's  seccmd  vrife,  lent  by  Mr. 
Beabazon  (164),  is  hung  too  hif^  to  he  properly  seen ;  it  appears  to 
be  in  genuine  condition.  7%«  Virgin  m  Adoration  (198),  aom  the 
Miles  collection,  is  of  course  miscaUed  by  Velabquez. 

The  name  of  REXBEAKDr  stands  against  three  pictures,  but,  with- 
out risk  of  contradiction,  we  may  omit  frt)m  the  list  the  unoouth  and 
feebly-handled  D^aontion  (163),  with  its  feline  types  and  exaggerated 
attitudes,  as  the  work  of  a  scholar.  The  true  touch  of  the  master  is 
in  tiie  inimitable  Old  Lady  (157),  whose  wrinlded  &ce  and  hands 
seem  familiar  as  those  of  an  often-welcomed  guest  How  much 
finer  RracBEA2n>i  was  in  portraiture  than  in  subject  pictures  eveij 
collection  of  his  |actnres  shows;  even  the  precious  gathering  at 
Casseh  From  RsvBBAiniT  to  FBAsnE  Hals  is  one  step,  and  here  we 
have  the  fine  portrait  of  a  sturdy  dtisen  in  black  vuvet  and  satin 
(143),  done  after  Hais*  best  manner— trenchant  well-conndered, 
honest.  Vandtee  takes  us  into  a  different  atmosphere ;  honest  is 
about  the  last  word  one  would  apply  to  his  work  or  his  subjects; 
Not  that  he  was  felse,  but  mannered :  and  the  ladies  and  patndans 
that  he  punted  are  mannered  to,  not  hypocritical,  bat  simply  wearing 
the  habit  of  an  unemotional  exterior  as  gracefuUy  and  easily  as  aa 
embroidered  glove.  His  ladies  especially  are  always  en  grand  temOf 
and  seem  always  ready  to  utter  some  stately  welcome  or  sweat  coortlj 
nothing  from  their  se^  smiling  mouths. 

None  of  the  female  portruts  this  year  quite  equal  some  of  former 
exhibitions,  though  the  Duchess  of  Hahiltov  is  magnificent  in  her 
myrtle  satin  and  sables  (149),  and  Lady  Wehtwoeth'b  unfeeling 
foce  (109)  presides  over  a  presence  of  much  elegant  pride.  The 
male  portrdta,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  fine ;  the  half  length  of  the 
Duke  of  BjCBxiXSTi  (86),  in  white  shirt  holding  a  pom^pnnate,  is  a 
subtie  study  of  character.  Cool  aristocratic  nonchalance  and  qiuet 
resolve  are  united  in  this  pale,  chivalrous  face  of  delicate  features 
and  silky  light  hair,  with  uie  deliberate  cunning  of  a  master  hand. 
This  picture  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Bezstol.  Earl  Denbigh  has  ft 
splendid  full  lengtii  of  the  same  nobleman,  caressed  by  the  .^reat 
hound  who  saved  his  life  from  murderers  by  waking  him.  This  Duke 
of  RiCHHOKD  and  Lbkhox  was  one  of  the  four  cavaliers  who  offered 
to  die  in  place  of  their  king,  Chables  I. ;  he  went  abroad  after  the 
re«icide  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  it  is  said. 

Then  we  have  Steafpoed,  with  his  grim,  shot  mouth,  large  head, 
and  small  limbs  and  feet,  set  daintily  on  tbe  ground.  The  hands 
seem  over  long  and  taper  for  the  general  type,  but  Vabdtee  was  too 
mannered  with  hands  to  be  trusted.  There  is  a  wonderfolly  charac- 
teristic hand,  though,  in  tiie  portrait  of  An  Artist  (141),  who^  rising 
alert  to  greet  some  visitor,  grasps  the  comer  of  the  chair  with 
bis  long,  plastic  fingers.  The  portrait  of  Archbishop  Laud  has 
almost  the  look  of  a  caricature,  which  is  impossiMe  from  the  courtly 
Yanhtke;  yet  the  inflamed  countraance,  tne  obstinate  mouthy  tlM 
h^  Gothic  arch  eyebrows  and  full  eyebuls  proeI«m  a  bigot  aith- 
Au  to  death  more  pUinly  than  any  words.  The  study  of  Had 
Essex,  by  Sir  Aetonio  Moee  (I61)j  we  have  mentioned  before.  A 
splendid  piece  of  Bidlled  literalism  it  is,  from  the  observant,  suspictons^ 
hazel  eyes  and  narrow  forehead,  to  the  soft,  retreating  mouth  under  ft 
sandy  moustache  and  the  soft,  loosely-knit  hands. 

Rehtolds  is  alvrays  in  force  in  the  Old  Masters'  Exhibition ;  it  is 
as  though  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  in  England  of  Us 
gracious  likenesses  of  our  grandfathers  snd  grandmothers.  The  Gbet 
portraits  have  bleached  terribly,  but  elegant  CoUmd  \^ousmaktr 
(169)  might  have  been  punted  yesterday  leaning  against  his 
big  bay  horse,  and  here  is  dain^  Mrs.  Pdnam  (108),  feeding  her 
chickens,  with  delightful  curve  of  arms  and  poise  of  slender  neck; 
and  little  Lady  Scoft  (43),  blinking  her  sharp  black  eyes  under 
a  big  hat:  and  childish  LaAf  Fttqtatrick  (73),  stanmng  vrith 
close  set  littie  feet  and  timid  bright  face  on  a  round  clamp 
of  grass,  as  if  she  had  jost  been  dropped  down  upon  this  round 
world  and  was  meditating  her  premier  pat  therein.  These  and 
many  others  (there  are  twenty-five)  keeji  warm  one*B  heart  to  the 
grefttest  c^nriat  and  most  kindly  artist  Ikifi^and  has  yet  hid  to 
bout.  OiiinmoBouaK  still  diTidfls  the  hoMiixs  with  BnxoLDS;  ton 
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of  iaa  portnits  an  Irang  tbia  jrear.  The  moltitiide  eannot  xe^t  the 
inuki  of  tiie  TwoSititsn  (13),  for  whom  some  two  or  three  tiiounnd 
ponndB  Apiece  'wkb  thought  not  too  mnch  1^  their  owaer,  Mr.  Gra.- 
siM.  In  pearly  tone  iind  finiah,  inat  left  nt  tiie  right  point,  Mrs. 
Carr  (88).  ifl  id  GAnreBORoiTaH'B  heet  mood.  But  as  a  perfect 
artisUc  whole,  we  ahonld  choose  out  the  faded  beauty  Mary, 
Ducheu  of  Montagu  (156),  bo  elegant  and  worn,  like  some  exotic 
Sower  withered  on  the  stalk.  She  sits  up  in  her  blue  and  white 
draperies,  with  the  atill  white  alim  hands  claaped  in  her  la^,  moura- 
ftdl J,  almost  atemly,  consdoaB  of  the  charms  of  her  beantiAil  prime 
long  past. 

Again,  among  the  seven  pictures  by  Roicnet,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly chooee  the  bust  portrait  called  the  Parton's  Daughter  ^290), 
vbien  aeems  to  have  $31  the  sweetness  with  none  of  the  meretricious 
brilliance  of  the  painter's  beanties.  Tha  Lady  (26),  lent  by  Lord 
CABLiHSFOBn,  IS  also  bewitching,  bntTery  chiefly  so  by  reason  of  the 
quaintneas  of  her  big  bonnet  The  artist's  hand  is  comparatively 
neble  in  the  painting. 

HooABXH  will  bring  our  notice  to  a  fiill  ato^  for  this  week,  CaJaii 
Gate  (%)  aeema  to  have  undergone  aome  ftightftil  cooking  at  re- 
storors'  hmds  nnee  we  saw  it  laat.  Bat  here  in  Gallery  I.  the  fat 
firiar  makes  hia  oration  otst  the  beef  as  of  yore,  and  Hoqjlrth  takes 
notea  with  the  bailiff's  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Just  nbore  hangs  that 
aplendid  fne-hand  sketch  of  the  Shrimp  Qirl  (31),  from,  the  Miles' 
eoUectioo,  and  in  the  next  room,  at  tfae  very  antipodes  in  subject 
and  manner,  the  deliberate  and  masterly  study  of  the  murderess 
Sarah  Malcolm  (71),  who  wears  the  badge  of  her  crime  in  her  cruel 
month  and  unflinching,  watchful  eyes.  Moat  interesting,  too,  is  the 
dketch  of  a  Country  Dance,  which  Hooi^TH  engraTed  in  the  "  Ana- 
lyms  of  Beanfy,"  but  without  the  man  wiping  nis  hot  faro  at  the 
open  window.  Apart  from  any  theoretical  use  of  the  composition 
ue  artistic  piqnancy  of  the  scene  is  inimitable. 



TYPES  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE* 

ris  perliape  not  generally  known  that  in  the  Rae  Ndtre  Dome  at 
Bijon  there  is  an  apse — remnant  of  a  medisBTal  church — 
which  18  thought  by  a  few  competent  critics  to  be,  after  the  Parthenon, 
the  mot  logicflkl  and  beautif  nl  piece  of  construction  in  the  world.  Close 


to  it,  in  the  same  street,  is  a  curious,  and,  to  lovers  of  historical  con- 
trasts, equally  interestiug  building  erected  during  the  early  years  of 
the  aeventeenth  centary.  Of  neither  work  are  tfae  names  of  the  archi- 
tects recorded.  If  the  first  is  due  to  a  community  of  men,  workers  of 
architecture  by  tradition  and  natural  laws  of  development^  the  second 
is  possibly  the  result  of  amateur  study  and  research.  The  first  ia 
built  in  a  true  sWle  at  a  period  when  bmlding  was  a  "  technic  art ; "  * 
the  second  is  built  in  a  false  style  when  bidding  was  a  ''pho- 
netic art ; "  and  nowhere  can  the  diffurence  between  architecture 
before  and  after  the  Beformation— as  Mr.  Febodsson  has  described 
it — he  better  seen  than  in  these  two  buildiugs  which  atill  grace  the 
capital  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Burgundy. 

The  style  of  the  Hotel  de  Vogn^  is  what  is  known  to  Frenchmen 
as  the  "  Louis  Treize  ; "  aud  pernaps  there  are  few  works  in  France  of 
the  same  character  as  varied  in  details,  nor  as  well  preanred,  after 
the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  revolution,  as  this  one.  Now  the  property 
of  a  family  amongst  whose  members  is  a  well-known  archseomgist 
and  brilliant  writer,  no  one  better  than  he  could  describe  tbe  history 
of  its  origin,  more  especially  as  there  is  very  little  in  Dijon  itself  to 
throw  light  upon  the  authorship  of  a  remarkable  historical  monu- 
ment. tVfaen,  therefore,  M.  Clittde  Sawaobot  undertook  the  task 
of  committing  to  paper  the  plans,  sections  and  elevations  of  the 
Hotel  de  Yogu^  he  ootaiued  what  information  is  extant  concerning 
the  boilding  from  the  Count  Melchiob  ds  Voatr^,  the  author  of  the 
Efflita  de  la  Ttrre  Samte.  It  would  appear  from  a  published  letter 
written  by  this  gentieman  that  the  architect  of  the  hotel— now  known 
as  that  of  De  vogu€— was  Ita  owner,  EaiiEinnB  Bovhisx,  a  coun- 
cillor in  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy  from  1607  to  1635 ;  and  in  a 
note  printed  at  the  end  of  a  DuteriatioH  sw  Mfrodoie  published  at 
Dijon  in  1746,  the  President  BouHiBBf  wrote  that  EsmimE  joined 
to  the  passion  of  books  that  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  that  he  tra- 
velled tnrough  Italy,  and  thus  acquired  an  "exquisite  tasto"  for 
architecture  ;  and  that  the  large  Hospital  of  Dijon  was  built  in  1630 
fix}m  his  designs,  which  "  I  saw  traced  with  hia  own  hand." 

Unfortunately  the  geometrical  elevation  of  such  a  front  as  that 
which  faces  the  Rue  Ndtre  Dame  does  not  give  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  it ;  and  a  reference  to  the  plan  ia  ther^itne  abaolately 
neoessary  in  order  to  understand  it 


p^.|»iiny|iwiii 


Hen  is  a  strilung  instance  of  the  unavoidably  deceptive  nature  of 
«Ten  a  geometoical  £«wing ;  for  were  the  street  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Vc«tt4  drawn  in  "perspective,"  or,  as  it  would  really  appear  when 
locked  at  from  a  certun  station  poin^  it  would  prment  a  totally  diffe- 
rent effect  than  when  drawn  in  elevation,"  or,  as  it  can  never  by  any 
iUHty  appear  to  anyone  nt  any  station  pcnnt  whatsoever.  The 
of  the  central  portion,  marked  by  a  broad  shadow,  stands  back 


posnl 

fitcec 


nearly  60  feet  from  the  face  of  the  right  hand  wing ;  while  the  front 
wall  of  the  left  hand  wing  is  not  at  right  aoglea  with  its  lateral 
walUooking  upon  the  courtyard,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  forma  an  acute 
angle  of  a  most  inartistic  description.  M.  Sauvaoeot,  excusably 
influenced  by  what  is  known  amongst  arohitwita  as  aCUseical  edncfr- 
tion,  implies  that  tiie  bmlding  really  connats  of  plain  walls  withoat 

■  BnFHgiHnn'iHUoiT,VoLIIL,pp.I7— 31, 
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unmMings  ot  onuDents  pierced  with  happHj  arranged  and  ricblj 
deooiated  bokf*  without  any  artiBtie  connectiDn  between  them.  But 
he  Tvry  iiutly  points  to  the  portico  as  a  oniqae  example,  and  one 
vhidi,  ^oash  it  has  heea  seTeral  timee  copied  in  I^od,  liaa  not  been 
rittoe  made  into  a  corared  paasaffe.  That  of  the  Hotd  de  Yoga6  is 
the  most  riehl7  caiuuuentM  poitton  of  the  whole  haUtation.  The 
eonrtyard^  of  which  it  ie  &e  entrance,  vaa  obriondj  never  intended 
fbr  eumgptf  and  so  in      dghteenlh  centozy  it  wu  found  necesMiT 
to  mahe  an  entnnee  to  Hie  eour  eommm$,  and  the  portion  Bftenrards 
deroted  to  the  ooaeh-hotueB.   Before  then,  instead  of  two  circular 
arches,  there  were  two  window  openings  on  the  jpronnd-floor  of  the 
left  hand  wing,  exactly  rimllar  to  those  of  the  riffht  hand  wing.  "We 
have  published  the  upper  parts  of  these  Biound-floor  windows  as 
they  existed  before  the  ^at  BeTolution,  when  all  inagnia  and  ooats 
of  arms  were  ruthlesily  obliterated  by  the  RepublicaDs  with  a  seal 
more  exoisable  than  that  which  a  few  yean  ago  enaUed  their  de- 
eoendanta  to  rob  out  die  Second  Empire  firom  the  walla  of  the  New 
Opera  House.   This  arcaded  portico,  aeen  £rom  the  inside,  is  small 
aad  delicate  both  in  dengn  and  woiimanship.   The  oolomns  are  a 
little  more  than  an  Engluh,  or  abtmt  a  French,  foot  in  tinmeter  at  the 
base  of  their  shaita,  which,  to  about  a  third  of  their  height,  an 
charmio^T  entwined  witii  branches  of  Tin&   Up<m  their  pedestals 
two  brauihee  of  palm  an  cut  in  the  fiu»  of  tiie  etonei,  and  in  the 
centre  ia  a  auMK^pram  of  three  letton  B,  IC  G.  This  monogram, 
which  also  oonn  npon  tke  ksystonee  of  the  anhes  in  the  same 
portico,  refen  to  the  orignwl  owner  sod  his  two  wiTee— Bovhibb, 
Uahol,  and  6£BOin>-^wiiioh  accords,  says  H.  sB  Voavt,  with  the 
date,  1614,  insonbed  under  the  escutcheon  of  Bovhieb  mi  the 
ohimney-piece  of  the  8a^  d»  GWm.   Perhape  the  most  charming 
and  really  rational  fait  of  a  charmingly  irrational  composition  is  the 
flat  stone  ceiling  mBDing  the  whole  length  <tf  the  portico,  and  com- 
noeed  of  tJiin  slab*  of  stone  resting  upon  a  stone  coniice — exactly 
tike  the  oeilinffs  of  an  Indian  Terandah  in  the  old  palaces  of  Delhi 
and  Agra.   These  slabs  are  not  decorated  as  they  would  have  been 
at  an  earlier  data  with  paintings.   Exposed  to  we  open  air  cokinr 
would  have  quickly  deteriorated,  so  the  surCsce  of  the  stone  was  eut 
into  squares,  drcles,  and  diamonds,  which  were  endosed  in  an  inused 
border  of  Italian  pattern.    These  slabs  sppear  to  have  been  covered 
with  lead,  and  two  small  gai^ylee  dnun  the  "  flat,"  above  which 
forms  an  open  passage  from  one  wing  of  the  builduig  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  the  courtyard  lees  charming  in  general  effect  than  its  arcaded 
portico,  although  it  is  less  profusely  ftdomed  with  sculpture  and 
carriog.   It  presents  an  eariy  spemmen  of  that  kind  of  design,  ono  of 
the  rules  of  which  is  to  prodiice,  wherever  possible,  a  motif  mUiea. 
Given  a  front  with  three  window  openings  in  it,  only  the  centre  one 
should  be  crowned  with  a  pediment.   The  rain  may  fall  mercilessly 
upon  all  three,  the  sun  maj  cant  its  rays  indiscriminately  npon  each, 
but  only  the  central  opening  is  to  be  protected,  and  consequently 
ornamented  with  cimsole,  cornice,  garland,  or  decapitated  bead.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  courtyard,  and  in  each  comer  of  it,  is  a  poroh 
placed  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersecting  walls,  and  one  of  these 
IS  a  sham.   The  other  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  building — 
although  there  is  an  entrance  from  the  portico  into  the  SaUt  OardeM 
— and  once  through  the  narrow  poroh  the  visitor  finds  himself  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  ot  the  principal  stfurs.   The  et^rcase  windows, 
though,  are  not  made  to  range  witb  those  of  the  apartments,  but  form 
in  themselTea  the  motif  milieu,  carved  and  pedimented,  of  the  back 
fafade,  which  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  stucco.   The  angles  of  the 
doors  and  windows  in  the  same  fiicade  are  built  of  dressed  atone, 
and  the  dormers  and  small  towers  of  uie  same  material  enriched. 

The  exaggerated  forms  and  profuse  ornaments  with  which  the 
builders  of  the  preceding  century  had  clothed  their  chimney  shafts, 
and  the  leadflate  which  were  £ubionable  when  the  earii^  Mateaux 
of  the  Loire  were  being  erected,  did  not  commend  themselTea  even 
to  a  man  seduced  as  Bouhibb  evidentiy  was  by  a  Uttie  leaming  in 
native  architecture,  and  a  great  deal  of  acquaintance  with  Italian  dties. 
He  maintained  the  sharply-pointed  roof— consecrated  by  centuries  of 
building  traditions  not  only  in  Burgundy  but  throughout  Western 
Europe — and  this  he  covered  with  glazed  tilea  of  vari^ted  colours, 
made  of  the  clay  which  is  still  known  as  the  best  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.    The  brilliant  tints,  violet,  red, 

freen,  and  yellow,  of  this  tiled  roof  have  been  fortunately  softened 
y  the  influence  of  time ;  and  to  our  mind  thej  could  be  beautiful  in 
such  a  position  nowhere  except  nnder  the  skiea  of  Cairo  or  Algiers, 
and  the  native  cities  of  the  East. 

Perhaps  the  link  which  bound  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  that  of  the  middle  ages,  hen 
sometiiing  stronger  and  more  tangible  about  it  than  those  who  deny 
ail  post-reformation  art  are  usually  willing  to  admit.   If  this  link 
was  not  completely  broken  until  the  French  Revolution,  it  was 
probably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  powerful  iofluence  which 
France  until  that  time  had  exercised  over  the  arte  of  her  immediate 
neighbours.   In  the  Hotel  de  VoguS,  as  in  the  Chateau  de  Cham 
botd  and  as  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  everything  wits  "  in  style ; ' 
both  extemallv  and  internally,  in  spite  of  many  shams,  there  was 
more  or  lees  harmony.    The  forms  of  the  fomiture  corresponded 
with  Uioee  of  the  windows  and  doors;  the  immetih  and  fftend^ 
•ppeand  to  have  been  deagoed  by  men  of  the  same  admol,  and  to 
kave  fimned,  in  ^te  of  false  principle,  a  haimomons  ^dto.  The 
lanteiD,  which  is  said  to  hav«  swung  for  tvo  eentozioi  on  the  stair- 


case at  the  Hotel  de  VoguS,  is  of  a  material  net  leas  oobuuhbIms 
than/sr  blane ;  the  well  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  is  of  ordinairuaM^ 
and  both  lantern  and  well  not  only  tumtinaynt  «ith  each  other,  rat 
also  with  the  boildiiig  of  which  they  &am  a  part  Tke  coat  of  arsM 
which  was  oamd  over  the  groud-fioor  window^  the  hesd.  and 
garlands  which  adoned  the  windows  of  the  upper  flooTt  won 
"  balanced  **  rimilar  inrignia  and  heads  of  pn^ortionate  sis* 
which  adorned  the  cabinets  of  one  room,  the  heavy  badsteads  of 
another,  the  shelves  and  bookcases  of  a  tfiird.  It  was  onlj 
after  the  French  Bevolution  that  the  repetition  of  artistic  revivaUf 
by  introdudng  several  styles  or  fashions  of  several  countries,  bodi 
near  to  and  distant  from  our  western  shorei^  left  none  to  which 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  cling.  But  BraxBinrx  BouHxaB^ 
though  he  had  travelled  much,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
anxious  about  convindng  hia  guests  that  he  had  swam  in  a  gondola 
Though  his  details  are  Italian  the  body  of  the  work  is  esenntiallj 
Ftancn. 

It  may  well  be  assumed  that  he  would  have  been  horrifiaA 
at  the  mere  sugvestion  of  doing  what  many  modem  f^ohmen  h«ve 
actually  ordered  their  architects  to  carry  out  for  them — to  make  tiw 
shell  of  a  new  hotue  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  mterior  of  it  ot 
diven  patterns  sod  fiuhions  of  architecture,  sm^  asaRanaiisaiio* 
drawing  room,  a  tdetun  gtiUery  in  the  style  of  Looia  ZIV.,  bedMoau 
in  that  of  Louis  XVL,  and  a  dintng-nxxn,  whidb  wotdd  hava  th» 
advantage  of  harmonising  vrith  IHm  exterior,  in  ibn  style  OatkiqH^ 
while  the  porter's  lodg^  with  twisted  chimneys,  distorted  gables,  mm 
triangular  o^nioffs,  which  were  supposed  to  impress  the  tiavsUav 
with  memones  of  perfidious  Albion,  was  to  represent  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  the  style  cof^Me,  reimported  into  fiiir  Franoe  fiiom  the  now 
hospitable  shores  of  Britain,  Whether  practical  common-eana* 
Epfflishmen  have  ever  been  jguiltj  of  rimilar  ibl^  lus  nothiiig  to  do- 
with  the  sulject  of  onr  article. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY 
BUILDING  S- 


WE  have  already  stated  that  ths  anthoritiM  of  the  Bdiabaxl^  Uati 
sity  bad  applied  to  esrtaiA  ai^tacts  to  prepsn  dosigns  fbr  the- 

extension  of  the  University  buildings,  And  that  Messrs.  Feddie  &  Kinnear, 
Messrs.  Wardrop  &  Beid,  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  Mr.  David  Cotuin,  and 
Mr.  John  Lessela  accepted  the  application — the  two  last-mentioned  gentle- 
men prf  ferring  to  sabmit  a  joint  design.  The  bnildiags  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  are  to  comprise  a  medical  school,  with  accommodation  and  class- 
rooms for  the  different  departments,  an  anatomical  mnsenm,  and  lecture- 
theatre.  There  is  to  be  also  a  college  hall,  with  galleries  on  tiiree  aides, 
capable  of  seating  about  2,000  persons,  with  a  platform  and  orchestra  on 
the  fonrth  side  to  seat  300  more.  In  the  instructiooi  daborate  omanm- 
tation  vras  discouraged,  and  a  limk  of  70,0001^  exdnaiva  of  fittings,  was 
fixed  as  the  outlay.  The  original  understanding  was  that  the  plans  ahonlA 
be  lodged  by  December  1 ;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  acehiteets,  an  addi- 
tional month  was  allowed,  and  aooor^iigly  the  fiiuraoK^oting  designs  were 
deposited  on  Janusiy  1. 

The  Seotmum  says  that  Messis.  Feddie  &  Einneai's  ground  plan  shovs- 
a  central  court,  round  which  the  various  departments  of  the  mediral  facultr 
are  raaged.  The  ooUege  hall  is  placed  on  the  line  of  Teviot  Bow,  where  it 
forms  a  featore  in  the  ftontage.  With  one  ground  plan  these  architects- 
have  submitted  altsmatiTe  elevations,  one  set  being  in  the  Gothic  and  the- 
other  in  the  Classical  or  It^an  style.  Messrs.  Oonsin  &  Lessels  have 
adopted  the  Italian  style  in  its  Vanetiaa  type,  and  a  prominent  feature  in 
their  design  is  a  large  dome  surmounting  the  college  hall,  which  is  brooght 
forvard  to  Teriot  Bow.  They  place  tbeir  quadxai^^  on  the  east  of' 
the  grouid,  and  group  their  buildings  mainly  to  the  n<»Ui  and  west  of  it ; 
and,  besides  the  ground  plan  adjusted  to  the  area  as  proposed,  they  sabmit 
an  alternative  dMign  for  extending  the  buildings  over  the  solum  of  Fade 
Place,  in  the  event  of  that  being  ecqaired  by  the  UmvefStty.  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  arranged  his  buildings  round  a  courtyard,  with  the  colle^  hall  at 
the  north-east  comer.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Barly  Italian,  and  a 
campanile  tower  forme  a  conspicuous  featore  in  the  external  aspect  of  the- 
design.  Messrs.  Wardrop  &  Beid  have,  we  understand,  adc^tad  the  Gothic 
style  for  their  elevations. 

The  plans  hare,  it  is  understood,  been  anmined  by  the  members  of  the 
acting  committee,  and  a  meeting  of  oommittee  was  held,  at  which  every 
member  was  present,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  stepe  to  be  taken, 
in  regard  to  them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits- 
of  the  designs  without  first  having  the  details  of  each  carefully  gone  into, 
the  committee  resolved — 1,  That  certain  of  their  members  be  appointed  a 
Bub-committee,  to  report  in  writing  apon  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
ground  jdaos  of  the  competing  architects,  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of 
the  arroflgemests  for  the  scientifie  requirements  of  the  medieal  &enl^. 
and  that  mis  sab-committee  be  requested  to  obtain  and  embody  in  their 
report  the  written  opinion  of  professors  in  the  medical  faculty,  who  are  not 
membcsii  of  the  aodng  committee,  in  regard  to  the  various  anang— snts 
proposed  for  their  nqtective  departments,  3,  That  a  snb-oommittse,. 
coasisting  of  certain  other  membws  of  oommittee,  be  ^>pciuted  to  rj^oit 
in  writing  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  plans  for  a  TTnivecsity  Oall, 
and  also  on  the  general  disposition  of  the  buildings  proposed  \j  Ui* 
architects,  but  without  reference  to  the  external  arohitectural  elevations, 
Tha  committee  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  evidnee  borne  bf 
an  the  plans  of  the  great  n^ns  and  labour  iriiidi  tluir  ieratil  nOon 
have  bMtoved  npon  the  snigeet  In  hand. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  DESIGNS. 

row  lut  DDMb«r  «•  poUiriied  a  lottcor  ficom  the  solidton  of  Mr. 
Rnds  Batkv,  of  Gmt  Jamn  Street,  Bodford  Kov,  in  which  it  iru 
■totai  tkat  pnoaaebngi  were  Ekelj  to  be  taken  agunst  Me.  Banifter 
Vletefaar,  vfao  bsd  obtained  the  second  premium  from  the  Improved  Zn- 
•dartnal  DweUinga  Conpaar  in  the  late  competition,  through  deeigos  vhicb 
ft  v«s  allMed  mre  the  work  of  Mr.  Bntler.  On  Monday  last  the  caaa 
^mttif  T. mt  AiiprpiwJ Miuttned DwHHnga  Ompany,  LimiUd,  OHttBanUter 
Jlrtwyr)-w  baud  in  tite  Onrt  of  Chaneen,  before  vice-CSianeellor  Sblins, 
tern  cf  a  iMlaonoQ  behalf  ^Kr.  Aaneia  Btttter,  azohitect^  of  Oreat 
jHBCa  8tiM^  Bedfbfd  Roir,  to  reatnin  the  exhibition  at  the  Mansion 
aor  ■laa  whuiu  of  certain  plans  under  the  sole  name  of  Mr.  Banister 
flalaber.  Tha  plaintiff  in  die  bill  filed  by  him  stated  that  the  '*  Improved 
Imtmte^mk  IhreUingg  Omipanj  (Limited)  "  irere  a  compa^  incorporated 
mim  til*  aoBpicM  of  Sir  Sidney  Wateilow,  M.P.,  late  Lord  Mayor  of 
liBMdaa>  taA  bad  ftur  their  otiject  the  erection  of  improT«d  dwellii^  for 
A«  ipdoatwal  clsasss.   Mr.  Btoister  Fletcher  ma  a  Borr^yoc  eanying  on 

 I  it  91  Foaltzy.   In  May,  187^  the  comp&D^r  ioBoed  instnietionB  to 

kitecta  relative  to  designs  for  dweUings  for  the  industrial  classes  to  be 
in  GoawaU  Road,  iritb  the  olneet  of  obtaioiog  tendeni  for  snch 
fnm  the  prof^ion,  and  by  the  eighth  of  soch  iostmctions  the 
■ill swam  i,  «hoae  decision  vaa  to  be  final,  bonnd  themselTea  to  award  pre> 
i«f  MOl.  and  to  the  aothora  of  the  two  designs  selected,  such 
I  to  b«  eompeosatien  in  fell  to  each  of  the  BacCMsful  competitors, 
>  d«MgMk  with  the  deaeriptaon,  were  to  become  the  abadote  property 
at  Aa  wf—T.  Tha  annomwamait  vai  made  in  the  jenmala,  spedal^ 
1  tt»  the  aidriteecarat  profceaion,  and  the  ^ainuff  stated  that  he 
I  amfied  to  the  company  and  obtuned  a  printed  copy  of  the  in- 
>  Mr.  Banistor  Fleteher  also  became  aware  of  the  intention  of 
tha  eoHpany,  and,  apaK  fhun  and  irrespective  of  the  plaintifl^  also  obtained 
a  oofy  of  the  instrortacaa.  SBiortly  afterwaids  Mr.  Fleteher  had  an  inter- 
«Mv  with  the  plafaitiff,  said,  stating  that  his  time  was  wbt^ly  occupied  in 
Ilia  baaioeaa  cST  a  aorreyor,  bat  b^ng  anziotu  also  to  be  known  as  an 
architect,  snggsatad  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  should  prepare  plans,  elevations, 
■anbaiii^  saHaaN^  aad  dsawiprisB,  with  all  aeaesaairy  details,  and  submit 
<ha  watohiii  Ob.  flatdur),  axd  that  ttftsr  mkAi  sabmisBim  the  plana 
Aanld  be  famiahid  in  th«r  joint  aames  and  as  their  joint  {andactira. 
Tha  plaintiff  aaaaptjd  dtia  soggestiea,  and  the  ^oestioa  of  expense  baring 
to  ba  eonsirtarad,  a  xoo^  eatiiaat*  of  tb«  coat  of  preparing  the  aeeeaeary 
■datails  was  made  and  fixed  ^  AM.;  the  Mlowiag  agreenuit^  faaatUy 
.dutched  ont  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  beiag  signed  by  the  plwntiff: — 

"  The  twsM  e(  aor  anangemwit  an  to  the  competiCioB  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  are  as  follows : — I  am  to  prepare  all  the  drawings  by 
nqwatf,  or  with  «acn  assiataafaaamaybe  neeeastiry,at34W.  if  nnsnceeHful ; 
hat  shoald  yon  obtain  the  first  prize,  \%bl.  is  thea  lo  ba  paid  to  me  in  lien 
of  tlw  20<.  If  JOB  (ditaiii  tha  aacoad  prize,  then  85^.  is  to  ba  paid  to  me 
in  fUL  fiw  all  mj  aaricea  and  Uioie  I  employ." 

-Acting  npon  each  a^raemant,  tha  plaintiff  stated  thai  ha  pMpaied  the 
mkola  of  the  plana,  slewtioas,  tlw  idea  and  dsMgn  thereof  emanating 
ikHa  and  bainig  aatiialy  thaiaveotiaa  ct  the  pl^iotiff  alona.  Harii^  pre- 
fand  aueh  plaas,  and  pecfeetad  the  same  to  a  cartain  point,  the  plain- 
tiff on  Octobsr  2^  1874k  wiota  to  Mr,  Fleteher  w  follows 

"  8  Cheat  JaaiM  Skiee^  Bedford  Bow, 
"Ootobar  <,  1S74. 

**I>aar  Sr.— IndnitiUl  DwaUia((s  Compatitioa,— Aftar  r^iaated  ahaxa- 
Cioiw  I  have  got  ont  a  scheme  on  which  we  may  venture,  I  think,  to  take 
■oar  stand,  and  I  called  to^y  to  aalc  yoa  to  coma  aud  inq)efit  the  same. 
Whoa  you  cetom  perhaps  yon  will  call  aa  soon  aa  possible,  and  vbiie  there 
ia  time  to  make  aigr  farther  alterations.  Will  you  kindly  send  m*  a  line 
to  •»  iriien yon  will  call,  and  I  will  be  hara  to  nuet  you?  In  tha  nuan- 
4iao  X  will  gosh  OB  with  tlu  dxanofr 

"1  isBiuB,  yonza  tcnly, 

"  Bfcaiater  Fletcher,  Ea^"  <'  Fjuxois  BuTian. 

■Sarmal  interriews  followed,  the  defendant  at  snch  interriewa  Bugaesting 
aoaifta  alterataons  in  the  plans  prepared  by  the  plaintiff,  but  eventually  the 
vftola  of  aocfa  siiggesticms  were  thrown  aside  as  impiacticabla,  and  as  not 
-* — — itothoiBqpKondMotof  the  design.   The  plaintiff  sent  in  the  plans, 
aa,  estimates,  Ac.,  to  the  company  on  October  28. 1874,  under  the 
Setf-contahied.'    The  plans,  &c.,  had  to  be  mounted,  and  the 
jlaiiitifT  proceeded  to  state  that  on  the  afternoon  of  October  20  he,  in  com- 
pi^f  wiui  a  ftrend  and  with  the  defendant  Mr.  Fletcher,  went  to  the 
jaauifeec^o  and  lemained  there  until  8  o'clock  at  night  for  the  purpose  of 
that  the  [dans  were  dispatched  that  evening,  and  for  taking  the 
'  1.    After  Uiis  they  all  went  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  office,  and  Mr. 
filled  in  the  figures  of  the  estimata  in  the  report   Whilst  this 
g  dona,  tlio  qiisitioD  of  seDding-io  an  snvek^  undn  the  motto 
**BilC«Btained,''  and  covering  the  Dams  of  Uis  author  <n  ths  deaign,  neees- 
asoAy  came  np  for  diseasnoo.   Mr.  Fletcher  then  stated  that  he  must  send 
in  h»  own  name  aa  ^e  author  of  the  design.   Such  a  proposition  (as  the 
llaantiff  allied),  being  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  agreement  between 
him  and  the  oemidant,  excited  considei&ble  sorprise  oo  his  part,  and  he 
(ntaBtsd  against  snch  a  at»  being  taken,  insisung  that  his  name  as  well 
aslfr.  Retcher's  ought  to  be  sent  in  undor  cover  of  tha  eovelopa.  The 
diAa^Bt;  howeTCO^  persisted  in  his  point,  and  the  plainUfl^  being  under 
Um  Mteiston  that  un  des^pa  of  so  yomg  a  member  of  the  pn^iusion  as 
InSMtf  wwtld  pndiMbly  fiul  in  obtaining  ue  prixe,  and  for  other  reasons, 
41  not  tfaicatoa  litisatiim,  but  stated  that  if  anything  more  were  beard 
tftkidea^n  ha  ahooU  insist  unon  his  name  being  mentioned.   After  this 
(lidritedbnt,  oontnury  to  good  faith,  sent  in  his  own  name  alone  as  the 
otkr  of  the  ttoign  in  an  envelope  labelled  *'  Self-contained."  The  design 
oMsed  the  aceomt  prise,  the  company's  award  being  made  on  Dec  23, 
Oa  tlw  aremng  of  that  day  Mr.  Fletehez  made  a  hnirisd  call  at 
tliifaatiff'a  oAce,  atstiiu  that  he  bad  good  asws  to  t^  him — that  a 
yf;^  liad  beaa  obtalsed— and  auing  him  to  call  on  him  (Mr. 


Fletcher)  the  flawing  day.  The  pluntiff  was,  however,  Qoabla  to  eall, 
and,  on  I>eeenber  36,  he  wrote  the  defendant  the  following  letter:— 

"  9  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Bow,  W.C^ 
"  Decnnber  26,  1874. 
"  Dear  Sir,— ladnsttial  Dwellings  Conmetitim,— I  was  certainly  snr- 
prised  when  you  informed  me  last  Wednesday  evening  Uwt  ray  design  had 
received  the  second  premium,  and  I  think  that,  as  it  has  not  been  con- 
demned to  oblivion,  it  is  dne,  not  only  to  myself  to  jwursel^  that  our 
original  compact  should  be  carried  out  by  the  joint  names  being  placed  on 
the  plans,  and  also  that  the  correction  ^onld  be  made  in  the  Time*  and 
boilding  papers. 

"After  the  diawings  had  left  my  office,  and  had  been  seat  in  to  th» 
secretary  of  tha  committee,  you  will  semember  luv  I  pxoteatad  against  tha 
exclusion  of  my  name,  when  for  the  first  time  yon  annomicod  your  inten- 
tion to  send  in  only  yonr  own.  And  now  that  the  wotk  has  attained  soeh 
prominence,  I  owe  it  not  to  myself  alone,  bnt  to  the  arehiteetaral  pnrflBa- 
sion,  to  state  the  part  I  took  in  the  preparation  of  the  design. 

"  I  feel  snre  you  will  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  will  save  me 
the  necessity  of  eotamnnicatioB  with  tha  sseretaiy  ai^  tha  nawspspars  by 
at  once  taking  the  nscessaty  st^  yoarsalf  fbr  thatpurpose. 

**  You  must  let  ma  bear  nom  you  bafoio  next  Wednesday  morning,  if 
yon  plMsa,  aa  thsn  must  be  no  dali^  in  tha  a^^pearanea  of  my  aaau. 

*'I  I  Willi,  yons  AithftiUy. 

"To  Baniatar  Fletcher,  Esq.,  **  Fkancu  Bonan. 

"SSPooltiy* 

On  tha  day  ths  letter  wee  dated  the  defeodaat  called  at  the  plaintiff 'a 
ofiKce,  and  iha  latter  delivered  to  him  the  letter ;  whereupon  the  (fefendaat, 
after  readiag  it,  said :— "  Of  course  there  was  an  end  to  any  bttsiness  con- 
nection between  them ; "  that  it  wonld  damage  his  piofesaioaal  reputatioa 
to  accede  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  letter,  aud  that  he  must  dedme  to  do 
BO.  The  matter  then  dropped,  and  the  dafondant  left  tlie  plaintiff's  jAos. 
Hoping  that  upon  reflection  the  defendant  would  aot  npon  the  oompaet 
into  which  he  had  entered,  the  plaintiff  in  his  bill  went  on  to  state  that  ha 
re£cained  during  the  time  mentioaed  in  his  letter  iron  taking  say  stt|)S  in 
the  matter ;  but  having  received  no  further  r^y,  ho  wrote  tha  fidlowing 
latter  to  the  secretary  of  the  company : — 

**9  Great  James  Bttwt,  Bedford  Bow,  London,  W.C, 

"Dec  SI,  1874. 

"Sir, — ^InduBtrial  DweUings  Competition.— I  regret  having  to  trouble 
yoa  with  raforenes  to  the  derign  which  gained  the  second  premium  in 
t^  eompftitioo,  but  as  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  has  leAued  to  acknow- 
ledge me  as  Uie  author  of  such  design,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
enoloBs  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  banded  to  that  gentleman,  and  vhldi 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  lay  before  the  committee.  It  will  aflbrd  me  much 
pleaaore  to  attend  the  committee  personally,  and  produce  before  them  snch 
evidence  as  will  prove  inoontestably  the  truth  of  every  word  contained  in 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Flslobw. 

"Fending  the  investigation,  which  I  court,  I  trust  ths  committee  will 
withhold  the  name  of  Mr.  Fletcher  as  the  antbtw  of  the  design. 

"I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  FUM CIS  BCTLBB." 

The  plniotiff  stated  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the  secretory  of  the 
company  upon  the  sut>ject  of  his  letter,  bnt  the  secretaiy  declined  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  unless  restrained  by  the  injunction  of  the  Cowt.  The 
dsMgns  had  been  advertised  aa  those  exclusively  of  the  defendant,  and 
the  company  was  about  to  exhibit  such  designs  at  the  Mansion  Hoobs 
under  the  autpioes  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  plaintiff  submitted — having  regard  to  the  nature  his 
ptofesrional  calling — that  the  reputation  as  an  architect  which  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  design  and  the  advertisement  thereof  wonld  give  him  was  a 
most  valuable  and  important  prospect ;  and,  in  entering  into  the  agreement 
with  the  defendant,  the  plaintifl^  although  the  hope  Uiat  he  would  obtain 
a  first  or  second  place  was  cnnparatjvoly  slight,  aoA,  it  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly in  view  to  secure  for  himself  su(^  professional  reputation  and  the 
fruits  thernof.  In  partingwith  fais  property  in  ths  plans,  &c.,  the  plaintiQ 
in  conclusion,  declared  that  he  parted  with  the  same  subject  only  to  the 
agreement  as  to  sending  in  his  same  and  to  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  iostmctions  of  the  company,  one  of  which  was  as  follows: — "Tha 
direetors  will  afford  ihcilities  for  the  public  exhibition  of  the  whole  of  the 
desigoe  free  of  cost  to  the  authors,  and  with  or  without  their  names  or 
QUMtoes,  as  may  be  desHwl.'* 

Mr.  Olasse,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Ince  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  in  support  of 
the  motion  for  injunction ;  Mr.  J.  Napier  Higgius,  <t.C.,  and  Mr.  J(dui 
Chester  were  counsel  for  Mr.  Banister  Flstdiw;  Mr,  J,  Pearson,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Millar  for  the  company. 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  STgued  that  he  had  made  out  a  case 
for  the  intetfermce  of  the  Court,  and  the  statements  in  the  bill  were  sup- 
ported  by  affidavit.  It  was  stated  that  the  only  substantial  alteration  sug- 
gested in  the  plans  by  Mr.  Fletcher  was  that  the  water-closets  should  be 
placed  inside  the  dwellings  instead  of  outside ;  but  the  suggestion  was  re- 
jected. Though  nominally  an  ardiitert,  Mr.  Fletcher's  busioesB  was 
virtually  that  of  a  surveyor.  Before  taking  proceedings  the  plaintiff's 
solicitors  wrote  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  expresring  their  surprise  that  one  profes- 
sional gentleman  should  endeavour  to  appropriate  the  work  of  another ; 
and  Mr.  Fleteher,  in  reply,  disclaimed  any  such  idea,  but  stated  that  he 
would  not,  undw  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  pay  the  defendant  more  than 
he  was  bound  to  do. 

The  Tice-Chahcxllob,  adverting  to  the  importance  of  the  competitjoB, 
said  that  perhaps  soue  of  the  younger  men  in  Court  would  live  to  see  the 
whole  of  Xondon  covered  wiQi  industrial  dwellings.  If  it  were  known 
that  Mr.  Butler  was  the  young  man  who  had  obtained  a  prise  for  hia  da> 
signs,  he  would  probably  be  greatly  benefited  thoEaby.  But  what  did  lb. 
Fletcher  say  in  reply  7 
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Mr.  Inch  said  be  voold  read  the  dafendant's  affidaidt,  which  in  tabctance 
was  as  follows Mr.  Fletuber  said  it  was  true  that  he  was  a  surrefor 
canTing  on  banness  at  32  Poultry,  but  (as  the  plaintiff  well  knew)  he 
vaa  an  architect  also,  baving  been  engaged  in  that  profession  for 
opwards  of  twenty  jeais.  He  bad  for  the  last  fourteen  years  been  an  Asso- 
aste  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  in  1862  obtained  the 
Institute's  first  prize  for  a  design  for  a  parsonage  bouse.  His  name  had 
also  ajnieared  for  many  years  in  the  "  Post  Office  Viieetmf  as  an  architect, 
markodfo  as  to  show  tli^  he  was  k  member  of  the  lostitnte,  the  plaintiflfs 
name  not  being  so  marked.  He  was  the  aathor  of  sereral  wods,  one  of 
\rhidi  was  entitled,  "Fletcber  on  Dilapidations,"  and  another  "Model  Houses 
for  the  IndoBtrial  CUsses."  During  the  past  twenty  years  be  bad  had 
great  eiperience  as  an  architect,  but  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  his 
bosiness  he  had  on  many  occasions— in  accordance  wiui  a  recognised  cus- 
tom among  architects — been  compelled  to  employ  persons  to  assist  bim  in 
execnting  his  architectural  eommiasions,  and  in  particular  to  prepare  from 
bis  suggestioas  and  under  his  direction,  and  subject  to  his  ^proral,  plans, 
•lersUoDS,  sections  and  perspectiret  of  edifices  and  buildings ;  and  he  had 
designed  and  acted  as  axebiteet  in  respect  of  hooses  and  other  buildings 
erected  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Great  Malrem.  West  Malrem,  Thet- 
ford,  Orpington,  London  and  elsewhere.  He  had  for  many  years 
paat  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  improvement  and  adap- 
tation of  dwellings  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  artisan  classes,  and 
the  construction  of  buitdiogs  specially  intended  for  occupation  by  such 
persons.  In  inct,  the  work  "  Model  Houses,"  which  was  published  in 
1871)  deals  with  the  last-mentioned  application  of  architecture;  and  in  ac- 
cordance wiUi  plans  therein  contained  some  model  hotiaee  were  erected 
under  his  snperintendrace  as  architect  Mr.  Fletchw  went  on  to  sa^  that 
a  Boeie^,  called  the  Model  House  Association,  bad  been  formed,  with  the 
olgcet  <^  erecting  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  and  artisan  classes  b^ 
earring  out  the  schemes  and  plans  (or  some  of  them)  detailed  and  exhibi- 
ted m  bis  booh,  and  he  was  the  honorary  architect  of  such  society.  He 
had  referred  to  these  matters  in  order  to  rebut  the  inference  which  the  de- 
fendant desired  to  be  dednced,  namely,  that  be  was  not  en  architect,  and 
that  he  bad  been  compelled  to  rely  on  the  phiintiff  fta  the  production  of 
designs  and  plans.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  specially  acquainted  with 
rach  matters,  and  in  fact  it  was  such  experience  which  bad  induced  him  to 
compete  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  (Limited).  In  May  1874  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  plaintiff,  similar  to  that  set  out  in  his  Bill,  with  reference  to  a  compe* 
tition  for  a  chapel  to  be  erected  at  Finsbury  Park,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
201.  if  nnsuccessful  (as  was  the  case),  and  Q21.  lOt.  if  successful.  About 
Jane  38, 1874>  the  pldntiff  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  make  finished 
drawings  of  his  designs  for  some  bouses  proposed  to  be  erected  in  South' 
wark ;  and  about  wkt  time  he  told  bim  that  be  (Mr.  Fletcher)  was  abrnt 
to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  and 
atked  bim  if  he  would  make  the  finished  drawings  on  the  same  terms  as  he 
bad  done  for  the  chapel.  The  plaintiff  did  not  inform  or  lead  bim  to 
imagine  that  he  intended  to  compete,  or  that  be  bad  obtained  the  particulara 
of  the  competition,  but  discussed  with  him  the  number  of  drawings  that 
would  be  required,  and  the  style  of  bis  (Mr.  Fletcher's)  proposed  designs, 
and  subeeonently  agreed  to  the  terms  offered,  and  itgned  the  agreement  of 
Jane  23,  1874.  It  was  not  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  plans 
fltipnlated  or  proposed  by  the  plaintiff,  or  acqniesced  in  bim  (Mr. 
fleteher),  that  such  plans  should  be  sent  in  in  their  joint  names  as  their 
joint  production,  nor  would  be  ever  bare  consented  to  any  such  co- 
operation; for  whatever  despairing  views  might  have  been  enterlaioed 
by  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  chances  of  snccess  in  the  competition,  he 
(Mr.  Fletcher)  bad  great  faith  in  the  value  of  the  descriptions 
which  he  had  conceived  for  such  plans,  and  which  needed  only 
earefnl  execution  by  the  plaintiff  under  goidance  in  order  to  be 
sucrewfal.  In  pmoeeding,  Mr.  Fletcher  averred  that  each  execution  of  the 
manual  or  drafting  portion  of  the  works  of  an  architect  by  deputy  was  very 
common  in  the  profesuon.  In  iact,  be  was  able  to  state,  from  person^ 
knowledge  of  some  eminent  members  thereof,  that  designs  of  the  very 
highest  character  and  imporUnce  were  constantly  exhibited  by  distin- 
guished architects  which  had  been  prepared  by  pupils  or  other  araoghta- 
men  from  the  rough  notes  or  suggestions  of  architects  of  eminence,  whose 
time  was  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  the  manu^  portion  of  the  work. 
The  plaintiff  undertook  the  physical  preparation  of  his  (2&.  Fleteher's) 
designs  for  such  competition  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  agreement,  and 
the  expresfiioii  therein  contained,  "but  should  you  obtain  ue  first  prize," 
clearly  diiiclosed,  and  was  consistent  with,  what  he  positively  said  was 
the  intention,  that  the  competition  was  on  his  (Mr.' Fletcher's)  own  personal 
behalf,  and  not  on  that  of  the  plaintiff  The  sum  of  201,  mentioned  in  the 
u;reement  was  in  itself  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  any  expenses  which 
the  plaintiff  ong^t  properly  to  bare  inenrred,  and  the  plaintiff  well  nnder- 
stood  the  nature  of  the  anangement.  It  was  absolutely  untrue  that  the 
whole  of  the  plans,  elevations,  sections,  eettniate,  and  description,  and  the 
idea  and  design  thereof,  emanated  from,  and  were  entirely  the  invention  of, 
the  plaintiff  alone ;  on  tlie  contrary,  be  asserted  that  partly  by  oral  reference 
to  bis  book  on  "  Model  Houses,"  and  partiy  by  descriptions,  sketches,  and 
conversations  with  the  plaintiff  before  he  commenced  the  plans,  and  on 
several  occasions  during  their  preparation,  he  disclosed  to  the  plaintiff  his 
designs  and  ideas  as  to  the  same,  and  the  plaintiff  in  fact  simply  expressed 
and  oazried  out  bis  (Mr.  Fletcher's)  designt  and  ideas,  with  a  few  no- 
important  exceptions  d  which  he  approred.  During  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  he  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  plaintiff,  and  inspected,  criticised, 
and  suggested  change  in  the  drawings, 'in  order  that  they  might  ultimately 
accord  with  bis  designs  and  ideas ;  it  was  therefore  false  that  he  never  gave 
the  plaintiff  any  assistance  or  contributed  any  idea  or  suggestion.  At  no 
time  during  the  preparation  of  the  plans  did  the  plaintiff  hint  or  state  to 
him  (Mr.  Fletcher)  that  he  expected  to  be  named  a  joint  producer  or  in- 
ventor of  the  same.  The  plaintiff's  letter  of  October  fi,  1874,  was  delivered 
at  his  office  wbilstabsent in  Norfolk,  and  was  opened  byliis(Ht.  Fleteher*a) 
dark,  who  only  informed  bim  that  Mr.  Batlsr  wished  to  see  him.  Mr. 
Ftetdwr  went  on  to  state  that  ra^iesUons  made  by  him  to  the  plaintiff 


were  generally  given  eflfbct  to,  and  some  of  the  alterations  he  madepmonallx 
in  pencil  on  the  finished  drawings ;  and  he  beliered  that  he  also  sngmtad. 
the  motto  "  Self-contained."   The  plans  were  by  his  directions  sti^y  febs 
plaintiff  to  be  mounted  by  a  mounter  whom  he  (Mr.  Fletcher)  generally 
employed ;  and  he,  not  the  plaintiff,  prepared  the  report  from  rough  notesr 
the  plaintiff  aftenrards,  at  his  dictation,  introducing  a  few  alteratioua.  Xho 
plaintiff  asked  as  a  favour  to  have  his  name  added  to  his  (Mr.  Fletcher's), 
without  claiming  it  as  a  right.    He  (Mr.  Fletcher)  objected,  stating  ttiat 
their  agreement  was  in  writug,  and  that  ha  had  devoted  so  much  time  and 
labour  to  the  qoestion  of  the  dwellings  for  the  industrial  claosee  that  be 
would  never  be  associated  jointly  wiui  anyone  in  reference  to  it.  Tlio 
plaintiff  did  not  further  press  the  point,  and  be  (Mr.  Fletcher)  then  wrote 
his  name  in  the  envelope  and  handed  it  to  him  for  delivery  at  the  company'B 
offices.   As  the  name  was  sent  in  to  the  company  under  cover  of  a  closed 
envelope  endorsed  with  a  motto,  the  judges  could  not,  before  adjudication, 
know  whether  the  authors  were  young  or  old  members  of  the  profession, 
and  the  plaintifi^s  statement  Uiat  he  feued  his  being  a  young  member 
would  pevent  lus  getting  a  |nixe  was  theraftoe  whdly  abenxd.  Vitb 
regard  to  the  letter  of  December  36.  Mr.  Fletdier  asserts  that  he  told  tbe 
defendant,  when  he  handed  it  to  him,  tliat  his  statements  were  utterly 
false.   The  defendant  then  complained  of  being  underpaid,  and  be  (Mr. 
Fletcher)  replied  that  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do  when  he  entered  into  the 
agreement,  and  that  be  was  trying  to  make  a  reputation  loc  himfiolf  at  his 
expense.   He  did  not  desire  the  waterclosets  to  be  placed  in  the  kitchana, 
bot  stated  that  the  company  in  their  buildings  had  the  watercloseta  placed 
so  as  to  be  approached  from  the  scullery,  ana  he  wanted  an  altatative  plaA 
prepared,  showing;  the  closets  so  placed.  So  far  tarn  the  pl^ntiff  zefltsiu 
to  cany  out  or  ndicoUng  the  idea,  he  told  him  that  he  had  pr^ared  sw£ 
alterative  plan,  and  it  was  referred  to  in  bis  (Mr.  Fletcher'^  rough  notes 
of  the  report.    He  (Mr.  Fletcher)  had  no  interest  in  the  plana,  and  b*d 
not  advertised,  or  threatened  to  advertise,  them  in  any  manner  whatever, 
as  be  submitted  that  they  absolutely  belonged  to  the  hnproved  Indnstri&L 
Dwellings  Company.   He  considered  that  the  company  only  were  entitled 
to  deal  with  or  exhibit  tiie  (ilans  as  they  might  think  proper,  and  be  had 
not  requested  them  to  exhibit  the  same  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Mr.  Ikcb,  in  commenting  upon  the  defendant's  affidavit,  said  it  con- 
tained no  distinct  denial  of  the  ^intiff 's  statement  that  he  should  pr^are 
the  tiana,  and  that  the  same  aftn  sobmission  to  the  defendant  should 
be  sent  in  to  the  Company  in  tbtSx  joint  names  under  a  motto. 

Mr.  HiooiNS :  Mr.  Fletcher  states  that  at  no  time  dnring  the  pnpa»- 
tiou  of  the  plans  did  the  plaintiff  hint  or  state  to  him  that  &  oqiseted  to 
be  named  a  joint  producer  or  inventor  thereof. 

Mr.  Ihcb  :  The  plaintiff  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  anangement  that  hia 
name  should  appear  jointly  with  Fletdier'a. 

The  Vics-CHAMcauxiB :  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  de^n  emanates 
solely  from  the  brain  of  Bntier. 

Mr.  Ihcb:  I  contend  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  plans  who  sits  down 
and  works  them  oat.   The  plaintiff  was  virtually  the  author  of  the  plans. 

The  TicB-CHAHCKLLoa :  But  the  jduntiff  has  eren  alleged  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  simply  a  surveyor,  whereas  be  appears  to  be  an  architect  of 
many  years'  standing,  and  so  far  back  as  1852  obtained  the  first  ^iae 
offered  by  the  Institute  of  Architects  for  a  design  for  a  parsonage  house. 
He  has  also  published  a  work  on  the  subject  of  industrial  dwellings. 

Mr.  Incb  :  I  understand  that  Mr,  Fletcher  devotes  himself  princi 
pally  to  bis  practice  as  a  surveyor.  According  to  his  own  statement  he 
appears  to  have  had  roeoorse  to  other  persons  in  order  to  work  out  archi- 
tectural details. 
Mr.  Napieb  Higoiks  was  about  to  address  the  court,  w^en 
The  Vica-CBAXCiLtOB  said  he  did  notthiakit  necessary  to  call  upon  bim, 
as  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  at  the  present  stage  <^ 
the  proceedings  grant  an  iiynnction.  The  bill  involved  me  character  of 
professional  men,  both  of  whom  bis  Honour  suppoeed  were  highly  rei^teet- 
able.  Upon  the  materials  now  before  bim  he  was  asked  to  grant  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  exhibition  of  plans  for  which  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
obtained  a  prize  as  his  own  production.  Unless  the  evidence  was  perfectly 
conclaeive  the  court  ought  not  to  grant  such  an  iiyanction,  because  the 
plans  had  already  been  exhibited  as  Mr.  Fletcher's  own,  and  be  under- 
stood that  the  plans  were  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mansion  House,  aa 
those  tot  which  be  had  obtained  the  second  prize.  If  the  court  now  granted 
the  injunction  the  plans  would  have  to  be  taken  down,  or  Mr,  Fletcher  would 
have  to  associate  Mr.  Butier's  name  with  his  own.  The  facts  appeared  at 
present  to  be  in  considerable  doubt.  Mr.  Butler  had  bad  conatdaiabte 
share  in  the  production  of  the  plans,  which  were  now  being  exhibited  as 
the  raoduction  of  another  ;  but  one  thing  told  very  much  against  him : 
Mr.  Botler  was  a  young  man,  and  it  did  not  appear  faow  long  he  bad 
been  in  the  profession ;  it  also  appeared  that  young  men  were  often  able  to 
obtain  work  from  older  members  of  the  profession.  The  idea  of  competing 
originally  proceeded  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  bad  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  so  far  back  as  1852  obtained 
the  first  prize  for  the  design  of  a  parsonage.  The  fact  of  bis  having  ob- 
tained such  a  prize  showed  in  itself  that  be  must  have  been  a  person  of 
capacity,  and  it  also  appeared  that  he  bad  devoted  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes, 
having  in  1871  published  a  book  on  the  saljjecL  Under  these  circom- 
Btances,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  shonld  have  coaeeind  the  idea  of  competing  for 
the  erection  of  industrial  dwellings  was  rery  natuisl,  TTie  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  substance  was  t^t  be  was  to  be  the  active  designer,  and 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  prize  it  was  to  be  a  joint  prize.  Hia 
Honour  read  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  si^ed  by  Butler^ 
which  contained  the  clause :  "  I  am  to  prepare  all  the  drawings  bj  myeal4 
or  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  at  20^,  if  unsuccessful,  but 
should  jfou  obtain  the  first  prize,  I25t.  is  then  to  be  paid  to  me  in  lien  of 
the  20/.  If  you  obtain  the  second  prise,  then  B61.  is  to  bepaid  to  me  in 
ftiU  for  all  my  services;  and  those  I  employ."  Ss  B^noor  tlumght 
Ur.  Batlw  shoaldj  when  the  agreement  was  drawn  up,  have — if  ha  claimed 
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sach  a  right — iiinBtod  apon  his  name  being  associated  with  Hr.  Fletcher's 
as  the  joint  producers  of  the  plans.   But  another  docatnent  appeared  to  be 
TfTj  much  m  favour  of  Ur.  Batler.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fletcher  on 
October  5,  he  stated :  "  After  repeated  alteratioas  I  hare  got  out  a  scheme 
oa  which  we  may  rentore,  I  think,  to  take  our  stand."    If  he  took 
tba  first   doenmeDt   by   itself,   he   should   say  thet   Hr.  Fletcher 
wsa  the  sole  competitor,   Imt   if  he  also  took   the   other  docu- 
ment he  should  then  say  that  both  jnrtjea  were  competing,  and  that 
the  plans  were  a  j<nnt  production.   Whilst  in  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
ceedings his  Honoor  most  decline  to  grant  an  injunction;  but  he  said 
that  the  question  between  the  parties  would  still  be  kept  open.   The  fol- 
loving  paragraph  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  was,  howerar,  open  to  comment : 
The  fdiuntiff  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  plans,  elevations,  &c.,  and  the  idea 
and  design  thereof,  emanated  from  and  were  entirely  his  inrention,  and 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  never  gave  any  assistance  therein,  nor  contributed  any 
idea  or  laggaMion  in  reference  thereto.   His  Honour  was  bound  to  say 
that  this  itated  the  caae  of  the  plaintiff  much  too  strongly.   The  im- 
pression also  at  first  produced  upon  his  mind  was  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
not  aa  architect,  and  was  incapable  of  producing  the  plans ;  but  if  bis 
Honoor  were  to'express  an  opinion,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  quite 
as  competent  a  person  as  Mr.  Buder.   Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  affidavit,  also 
Etktsd : — "  It  is  absolutely  untrue  that  the  whole  of  the  plans,  elevations 
eect'ons,  estimate,  and  description,  and  the  idea  and  design  thereof,  ema- 
nated from  and  were  entirely  the  invention  of  the  plaintiff  alone ;  on  the 
coDtnry,  I  say,  that  partly  fay  oral  refnence  to  my  bodi  oo  model  honses 
and  pertly     descriptions,  statements,  and  rough  aketebes,  and  oonversa- 
tiims  witn  the  plaintiff  before  be  commenced  the  plans,  and  on  several 
ooaaons  during  the  preparation  thvnoS,  I  disclosed  to  the  plaintiff  my  de- 
tigns,  and  ideas,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  same,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
fart,  in  doing  what  he  did  simply  expressed  and  carried  out  my  designs 
and  ideas,  with  a  few  unimportant  modifications  approved  of  by  me."— 
Cpoa  the  whole  his  Honour  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motion 
mmt  be  refused,  as  an  iinonction  might  operate  most  injuriously  to  Mr. 
Ffeteber,  and  the  ^intiff  bad  not  su^enlly  made  out  his  case  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  Court  at  the  present  stage  of  the  proeeedinga. 

15i.  Kafikb  HiGOiKS  desired  to  state  that  a  number  of  allegations  had 
lees  made  by  Mr.  Butler  against  Mr.  Fletcher  which  were  most  nnfbunded, 
and  be  could  have  satisfied  the  Court  as  to  that  if  he  had  been  c^ed  iqpon. 

Hr.  PfeABSOM,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  asked  fbr  eoit^  and  after  some 
diseasrion  apon  this  question,  the  Vice-Chancellor  determined  that  costs 
vt  the  motion  shonld  be  treated  as  costs  in  the  eaoae. 
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SIR  DIQBY  WYATT  ON  EXHIBITION 
BUILDfNGS.* 

N  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  buildings  for  industrial  exhibitions, 
not  many  men  now  living  have  a  better  claim  to  be  heard  than  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt.  When  the  first  International  Exhibition  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  promoters  were  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
attempted,  he  was  deputed  to  visit  Paris  to  report  upon  the  quality,  extent, 
and  gMieral  character  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Products  of  Industry, 
irtueh  was  the  more  immediate  precursor  of  our  own  exposition.  He  was 
offidally  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  building  as  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  no  better  description  of  the  works  has  been 
published  than  the  Paper  which  he  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engioeen,  and  to  which  one  of  their  premiums  was  awarded.  Everyone 
knovs  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  arrangement  of  the  improved  building  at 
Sydenham,  ana  that  he  has  been  appointed  to  report  upon  some  of  the 
ohilntions  which  have  been  held  subsequently.  The  report  of  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  on  the  "  Chatacteristic  Features  of  the  Buildings  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  of  1873,  as  compared  with  the  Buildings  erected  for  previous 
International  Exhibitions,"  is,  therefore,  not  a  Paper  of  a  technical  kind 
onlr,  addressed  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  construction  of  such 
bsudings,  but  should  be  also  accepted  as  a  retrospect  of  some  of  the  moat 
intemting  transactions  of  our  time,  hj  one  who  took  no  unimportant  part 
iathem. 

Eibilnticm  buildings  may  be  regarded  under  two  heads,  Tiz^  the  ar- 
nngament  of  the  plan  and  the  mtem  of  construction.  The  advantages  of 
dear  arrai^ement  are  self-evident,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  them 
(tput  from  all  eonmderationa  of  cost)  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  systems 
of  [banning  which  have  been  adopted.  Visitors  ought  to  be  put  to  as  little 
titmble  as  is  poeaible  in  finding  without  delay  any  objects  they  may  desire 
iQjM ;  but  as  exhibitions  have  been  always  supposed  to  have  some  higher 
ttgeet  than  the  gratification  of  the  sight,  and  to  be,  in  their  way,  nothing 
1m  than  teachers,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  promoters  to  give  constant; 
ffpottmities  for  the  contrast  of  the  exhiUts  ot  one  coonUty,  place,  or 
pmd  with  those  of  others.  Then  importance  has  been  attached  to  tite 
opening  ceremony,  the  distribution  o£  prizes,  and  the  like,  and  provision 
ui  to  be  made  for  allowing  a  multitude  to  have  the  same  view.  How  to 
nobine  these  purposes  has  faithnto  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  architecte  and 
tcBmiaiianerB,  and  as  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  arrangement  that  might 
Uictspted  as  perfect  has  been  devised.  Not  one  of  the  later  exhibitions 
llHkad  80  pnikical  a  bnilding  committee  as  that  which  waa  associated 
*iA  the  l^ibiti<m  of  18(1,  and  which  included  Cockerdl,  Barry  and 
I)ouldson,  William  Cubitt,  Stephenson  and  Brunei,  and  the  ea^estions 
vluch  theyofiered  to  the  competitors  for  the  building  to  be  erected  in  Hyde 
Ftik  dis|^yed  a  foresight  which  further  experience  has  but  confirmed. 
Tbs  beilitias  for  the  OKulatioQ  of  risitors,  it  was  said,  were  never  to  be 
i^fiuged;  anangemente  were  to  be  provided  for  keeping  grand  points  of 
1HV  iniotarmpted,  and  views  to  or  from  the  main  centru,  to  assist  the 
^iBtott;  there  ware  to  be  no  halls,  sections,  or  chambers  to  interfere  witii 
wriwnftcation  and  anangemsnt  of  objects;  numerous  doors  were  to  be 
pvridsd,  and  the  aTeones  were  to  be  arranged  so  that  oo  special  eeoasions 
^(Bse  nnriHn  might  be  aeoommodated  with  good  views  ai  what  was 
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passing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  none  of  the  designs  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  satisfied  tbem,  and  that  the  btiitding  committee  accord- 
ingly prepared  one  of  their  own,  which  was  superseded  by  the  design  of 
Sir  Joseph  Faxton.  But  although  the  mode  of  construction  was  altered. 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  maintains  that  in  the  last-named  design,  with  its  simple 
nave  and  transepts,  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Committee's  plan  were 
retained,  and  that  much  of  the  success^of  the  Exhibition  of  1801  was  owing 
to  this,  while  "  aobsequent  experience  in  all  saoeeediog  exliibitions  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  and  propriety  of  the  conclusions 
then  arrived  at."  Even  the  rotunda,  with  iu  domical  roof  200  feet  in 
diameter  which  appears  in  the  Committee's  plan,  and  waa  esteemed  so  little 
at  the  time,  was  realised  on  a  much  luger  scale  in  the  Vienna  £xhibi< 
tion  baildisg. 

Sir  Joseph  Faxton's  design  origioaU^  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
much  merit,  if  it  was  r^arded  as  a  piece  of  architecture.  It  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  Sir  Charles  Buty's  suggestion  of  the  arched  tran- 
septs that  the  building  became  what  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  "  the  most  fhiry- 
like  production  of  architectural  art  that  had  yet  been  produced."  But  the 
design  suited  ttie  purpose,  and  (as  arran^  by  Sic  Charles  Fox)  it  had  the 
advantage  of  allowing  of  construction  in  a  short  time  and  of  removal 
witiiout  delay.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  says  that  the  defects  found  by  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  building  were,  (1)  the  difficulty  of  applying  screens 
or  blinds  to  lessen  the  intensiW  of  the  glare ;  (2)  the  fragility  of  the  roof 
and  the  consequent  risk  to  the  exhibits  from  rain ;  (3)  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  repairs  or  relieving  obstructions  to  the  rainfall ;  (4)  that  in 
providing  ventilation,  dust,  mist,  leaves,  birds,  Sbc,  were  admitted ;  (5)  the 
great  difficulty  of  keeping  the  angles  of  meeting  between  horixoatal  water- 
courses from  the  roofing  and  the  vertical  face  wort  water-tight ;  (6)  in 
holding  a  safe  balance  between  economy  and  the  maintenance  of  sufficient 
rigidity  to  resist  ribration  and  displacement,  through  the  action  of  wind 
upon  large  surfaces  directly  opposed,  and  exposed  to  its  unbroken  violence. 

Some  of  the  defects  of  the  fji^Bh  building  were  avoided  or  remedied  in 
the^cond  great  International  Exhibition  building  in  Puis,  which  waa 
opened  in  185d.  But  while  the  former  cost  193,168i.  10s.  2d.,  the  laUec 
cosf'litUe  if  at  all  short  of  a  million  sterling."  There  was  no  less  a 
disproportion  between  the  receipts ;  in  London  they  amounted  to  605,000^., 
and  in  Paris  to  1 1 7,666/,  Sir  Di^by  Wyatt  describes  the  great  main  build- 
ing in  the  Champa  Elys^  as  being  a  parallelogram  on  plan,  placed  due 
east  and  west,  and  coutaioing  the  various  exhibits  from  all  countries,  with 
the  reception  of  the  specimens  of  fine  arts,  machinery,  agriculture,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  mieeellanea  whidi  were  in  separate  buildings. 

"  From  the  unavoidable  distance  between  the  diiferent  buildings,  the 
divided  nature  of  the  allotments  to  each  country,  and  the  unsuitableuess  of 
some  portions  of  the  buildiog^  to  the  class  of  goods  to  be  pla<»d  in  them, 
the  classification  of  objects,  either  geographically  or  systematically,  became 
impossible.  The  space  allotted  to  England  was  situated  in  not  lesa  than 
nine  distinct  ptacea  .  .  .  These  different  positions  could  not  be  visited 
without  passing  through  the  allotments  of  almost  eveir  other  country  con- 
tributing to  the  exhibition.  Owing  to  the  distance  between  the  several 
buildings  the  scattered  nature  of  the  juries  was  one  of  great  labour  and 
difficulty." 

The  administration  of  this  exhibition  was  no  less  defective ;  "  one  might 
almoBt  say  there  was  no  precise  and  reliable  arrangement  at  all."  There 
was  not  a  single  crane  provided  to  aid  in  unloading  goods,  and  for  some 
time  goods  would  be  received  at  but  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Palais  and 
one  in  the  Annexe.  The  prodncts  of  all  kinds,  however,  were  so  beautiful 
and  interesting,  and  so  much  taste  was  exhibited  in  their  grouping  and  ar- 
rangement, that,  to  the  thoughtful  student,  this  exhibition  proved  one  of 
the  most  important,  from  an  educational  poii^  of  view,  of  any  which  has  as 
yet  taken  place." 

Passing  over  those  on  a  small  scale,  the  third  great  exhibition  building 
was  that  designed  by  the  late  Captain  Fowke.  The  prominent  character- 
istics of  its  construction  were  the  domes,  160  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
picture  galleries.  Sir  Digby  WyaU  considers  that  the  domes  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  daring  of  the  designer,  and  they  were 
marvels  of  difficulty  overcome  in  coostmetion.  The  picture  galleries  were 
admirable ;  the  light  coming  from  above  the  bold  coved  cornice  displayed 
the  paintings  to  advantage.  "  If  the  buildings  had  only  been  treated  in  as 
architectural  a  manner  as  they  had  been  well  studied  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  appreciated 

b;^  the  public  as  they  deserved  to  be  for  tiieir  economic  merits  

Visitors  often  left  the  building  feeling  that  when  once  out  of  the  picture 
galleries  there  was  something  more  wanting  for  effect  than  that  building 
supplied  to  the  educated  eye ;  it  was  clear  that  what  waa  missing  was  a  freer 
scope  given  to  the  master  eye  uid  hand  of  the  jgxoptxlj  trained  architect 
and  omamentist.  To  tlds  want  was  due  the  ultimate  CMidemnation  of  the 
buildings."  The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  too  well  remembered  to 
need  description. 

Novelty  of  arrangement  at  least  characterised  the  fourth  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  1867,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris, 
where  the  principal  building  was  elliptic  in  plan,  with  concentric  and 
radial  divisioni^  as  suggested  originally  by  Mr.  George  Maw,  of  Brosely. 
But  this  arrangement  brought  inconvemeuees  i^ch  might  have  been  fore- 
seen. The  classification  being  rather  according  to  subjects,  tiie  spaeas 
allotted  to  the  countries  were  in  some  cases  in  excess  of  their  requirements, 
in  others  they  were  insufficient;  the  cost  of  construction  was  enormoos, 
and  additional  expense  was  entailed  on  some  of  the  exhibitors,  through 
the  curved  ends  of  the  divisions.  Whatever  success  this  Exhibition  may 
have  obtained  was  due.  in  Sir  Digby  Wyatt's  opinion,  to  the  gaiety  which 
reigned  around  rather  than  to  the  merits  of  the  main  Palais  de  rinduatrie. 
The  outlying  buildings  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition,  he  says,  were  for 
the  most  part  earned  out  oa  a  grand  scale,  and  in  the  cases  of  Buseia  and 
Egnt  especially  offered  sigularly  interesting  and  novel  materials  for  the 
stooy  of  the  aits  of  eonstrastion. 

The  greater  part  of  Sir  Sigl^  Wyatfs  npost  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
devotea  to  the  exhibition  building  in  Vienna.  No  more  fbrrible  illustra- 
tion, he  Biys,  could  be  probably  cited  of  the  rats  at  whidi  men's  minds  ex* 
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pasd  in  the  Bioet^enth  century  with  r^ard  to  material  things,  than  the 
fact  that  such  a  monster  conception  aa  Utat  of  the  Vienna  building  could 
be  dreamt  of.  The  building  in  Hjde  ^rit  vaa  a  parallelogtam,  about 
1.851  feet  loi^  hj  4&0  feet  btoad.  vith  a  aapetfiaal  area  of  810,000  feet. 
Q^ie  main  buildiog  at  Vienna,  as  coQStructed  for  curreDt  prodacts  only, 
exclosiTe  of  Tarieties  of  machinery,  agriculture,  art,  axdueology,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  specialties,  covered  a  i>pace,  larger  in  area  than  that  which 
accommodated  erery  description  of  industiy  in  1851,  and  eventually  the 
total  area  wns  increased  to  1)  times  that  at  first  enclosed  in  the  main  build- 
ing.  Exchisire  of  covered  passages  and  courts,  the  buildinga  alone  com- 
prised an  area  of  about  1,250,000  feet. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt  describes  with  much  detail  the  construction  of  the 
buddings,  and  of  iSx.  Scott  Bussell's  gigantic  rotunda,  irbich  had  a  dia- 
meter of  354  feet,  more  than  three  times  that  of  St.  Paul's.  Much  praise^ 
he  says,  is  due  to  Herr  Hasenauer  (the  head  of  the  Committee  Archi- 
tects, to  whom  the  planning  and  decoration  of  the  bnildings  vere  confided) 
for  the  BkiU  and  talent  which  he  so  ihoaghtfolly  btonght  to  bear  on  the 
difBcnlt  task  entrusted  to  him.  The  work  "appeared  to  every  one  most 
creditable,  agreeable  to  the  eye,  symmetrical,  well  proportioned,  pleasantly 
drawn,  and  neither  too  bold  nor  over  ornate.  Where  enrichment  seemed 
requisite,  no  part  was  left  nude  or  shabby,  and  where  extreme  simplicity 
or  rigid  economy  precluded  ornament,  such  simple  styles  of  building  and 
constraction  were  resorted  to  as  best  dispensed  with  what  could  not  be 
prudently  affbrded."  The  building,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  intended 
for  use  hereafter  as  a  granary  or  dep&t,  in  which  food  sufficient  for  some 
months'  use  could  be  stored.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  judged  as  a 
building  for  exhibitions  only.  The  success  of  the  Vienna  Exposition,  Sir 
Digby  thinks,  was  partly  due  to  the  geographical  or  topc^raphical  arrange- 
ment which  was  adopted,  to  tlie  variety  of  supplementary  buildings  which 
afiforded  illustrations  of  so  many  countries  and  processes  of  manufacture,* 
to  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  offices  and  bureaa,and  to  the  facilities 
afibtdedbythe  tramways  and  public  vehicles  of  the  city.  His  description 
of  another  of  the  causes  we  quote  at  length. 

"  A  sixth  marlced  success  nt  Vienna  may  be  attributed  to  the  unsparing 
use  of  novel  modes  of  building,  eome  of  which  architects  are  often  too  apt 
to  regard  rather  as  monopolies  of  civil  engineering  than  as  invaluable  re- 
sources for  use  in  their  own  profession.  Such  features,  when  used  (as  at 
Vienna  unsparingly),  in  union  with  structural  forms  recognised  by  the  eye 
of  taste  as  associated  with  standard  models  of  elegance  in  stylos  of  archi- 
tecture from  which  no  ancient  precedents  can  be  derived  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  fbrms  and  proportions  which  such  noTel  modes  of  building 
can  veil  be  made  to  assume,  accommodate  themselres  admirably  to  the 
complicated  and  often  unexpected  necessities  of  structure  incident  to  new 
coders  of  wants  bom  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"By  way  of  practical  illustration  of  this  proposition,  reference  maybe 
made  to  the  frank  adoption  of  light  wroo^ht-iron  lattice  girders  and  simple 
sine  roofing  in  combination  with  Itenaiasance  mouldings,  capitals,  and 
arabesques  of  fairly  pure  character.  The  result  was  unquestionably  more 
aat^sfactoiy  than  it  would  have  been  if,  by  easing  or  applying  needless 
ornamentation,  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  mask  or  coacoal  the  func- 
tional necessities  of  the  iron  girders,  or  the  sheets  and  rolls,  or  laps  of  the 
ordinary  zinc  roof  covering. 

"In  their  soccessfol  union  of  ornamental  architecture  with  simple, 
daring,  and  novel  constraction  in  iron  and  other  materials,  the  architects 
and  engineers  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  only  availed  themselres  with 
steadfastness  of  the  source  of  success  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
make  the  vast  and  splendid  new  buildings  of  that  city  the  most  practically 
economic  and  satisfactory  specimens  of  modnn  dvic  architecture  which 
have  yet  supplied  efficiently  the  complex  wants  of  the  ntneteeuth  century, 
and  at  Uie  same  time  preserved  the  aspect  of  forms  of  grace  derived  from 
the  traditions  of  classic  Mediteval  and  Renaissance  art.  As  yet,  perhaps, 
in  Vienna  scarcely  enough  has  been  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  Germany  is  nationally  so  strong,  but  from  the  art 
patronised  by  the  merchant  princes  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Oenoa,  a 
large  measure  of  the  architectural  splendour  of  the  new  city  has  been 
appropriated." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were,  ho  says,  drawbacks  to  success.  The 
building  had  the  insuperable  error  of  being  cast  on  too  vast  a  scale,  it  was 
huge  and  epleti<iid>  but  cumbrous.  "  The  homao  eye  can  really  take  in, 
with  what  the  great  Italian  architects  were  wont  to  study  with  much  care, 
the  'oolpo  d'occhio,' but  a  limited  dimeusion ;  and  beyond  such  dimen- 
sions no  increase  of  enjoyment  can  bo  derived  from  additional  scale  or 
extent  of  structure."  The  effect  of  the  size  of  the  stntctare  dwarfed  the 
olgects  exhibited ;  while  in  some  instances  the  exhibitors  interfered  with 
the  architectural  effects  by  usurping  the  best  points  of  view.  The  plan 
vanted  elaeticit^,  its  rigid  arrangements  and  subdivisions  diminished  the 
•qjojment  of  TiHton,  and  the  iron  shutters  which  s^mrated  the  sections 
and  were  dosed  at  night,  were  vexatioos  to  tiiose  wbto  renuuned  in  any 
remote  part  rather  late,  as  it  became  necessary  to  walk  nearly  around  the 
building  to  find  an  exit. 

The  conclusion  which  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  arrives  at  on  earreyiog  all  the 
post  structures  is,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  yetattaioed  the  best 
norn  of  exhibition  building.  The  type  most  proper,  he  thinks,  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  large  foreign  and  Euglish  railway  termini.  There  ought  to 
be  "  no  internal  walls,  but  a  roof  supported  on  light  cheap  columns,  with  the 
light  coming  vertically  down  from  near  the  apex  of  the  roof  in  our  climate, 
or  from  vertical  windows  easily  shaded  by  blinds  or  Venetians  in  hotter 
countries." 

We  have  done  no  more  than  give  an  abstract  of  the  Bep(at — which  is  to 
■xchitetAs  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  yet  appearied  within  a  Blue 
Book. 

•  We  maj  mention  here,  tiuA  *  verr  gimptilc  nod  pictot«»iae  deecrlptlou  of  the 
InHVUnp  la  the  Parks  iuw  been  written  by  Mr.  Hugh  WiUonahby  Bwaoj,  mod  bu  been 
^UUbed  as  an  Appat^  to  ttie  Bepwts.  It  la  wflU  worUi  nadtnr,  altiiongh  It 
Is  Ukely  te  be  overieoked  trim  Its  position. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOTBL  pa  voora. 


THE  building;  which  is  shown  in  the  lUnatntiooa  foinu  the  milgect 
of  the  article  "Tjpes  of  French  Atchitecture/'  which  nppeut 
on  page  33.   

laoir  BRACCIAXiX. 

THE  Siena  palaces  are  fam^d  for  their  banner  or  standard  holders. 
The  example  which  vre  illuBtrate  ia  an  adaptation,  in  a  moden< 
ised  spirit,  of  the  old  forms,  and  Professor  BAiiDUfi's  deagn  has  been 
well  carried  out  hj  his  iron  worker.    The  original  was  purchased 
the  Berlin  govenuaent  as  a  specimen  of  ort-worknuuiahip. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  TIMBER  AGAINST  FIRE. 

MR.  S.  W.  MOOBE.  F.C.S.,  the  Demonstrator  of  Physiological  Chemis- 
try at  St.  Oeorge'fl  Hospital  Medical  School,  has  published  a  letter 
in  which  bo  says  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  chemical  has  been  dis- 
covered which  is  "  absolutely  reliable  "  as  a  means  of  fire-proofing  timber. 
Alum  and  tuogstate  of  soda  and  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  sulphate 
of  potash  have  been  recommended  for  textile  fabrics,  but  how  far  these 
solutions  are  useful  as  preservatiree  against  insects  and  proteclives  from 
fire  when  applied  to  masses  of  woodwork  is  yet  a  matter  for  experiment. 
The  forcible  injection  of  solutions  of  salts  by  means  of  exhaastion  would 
render  the  wood  very  heavy,  and  would  also  materially  inereasa  the  cost 
A  simpler  plan  seems  to  be  the  application  of  some  flre-proof  material  to 
the  sur£tce  of  the  wood.  M.  Sieburger  suggests  for  this  end  the  follow- 
ing:— Two  coats  of  a  thin  hot  solution  of  giue ;  then  paint  with  a  thidur 
solution  of  glue,  and  dredge  with  a  finely  pulverised  mixture  of  one  part 
sulphur,  one  part  ochre  or  pipeclay,  and  six  ^arts  sulphate  of  iron  (greeu 
vitriol) ;  another  recipe  gives  directions  to  paint  the  wood  with  a  hot  mix- 
ture consisting  of  thi«e  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  one  pert 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  dry  to  puint  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sul^iate  of  iron  in  which  pipeelt^  is  mixed  to  the  con. 
sistency  of  paint. 

The  ratifftuUe  of  these  processes  is  to  produce  an  oxide  of  iron  which 
shall  BO  impregnate  the  wood  as  to  prevent  any  sudden  decomposition  and 
formation  of  infiammable  gas  when  heat  is  applied,  besides  snpplying  a 
non-conducting  coat  of  clay.  Taonata  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  or  common 
ink  is  also  a  useful  application  for  this  purpose,  but  is  expensive,  and 
more  useful  as  a  preservative  than  as  a  protective. 

Another  class  of  protectires  is  the  non-abSOTbable  materials,  as  asphalte 
and  the  soluble  glass  or  silicate  of  soda,  which  may  be  used  as  a  point  for 
woodwork.  Substances  of  this  class  seem  to  be  effective;  tor  incaaesof 
destruction  by  fire  in  the  late  siege  of  Paris  it  was  noticed  that  parts  of 
buildings  protected  thus  were  uninjured,  although  the  other  porUons  were 
destroyed.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  simple  plaster-protected 
walls.  Not  only  are  they  protectives,  but  they  also  prevent  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  the  wood  they  cover,  for  wood  not  so  protected  ha9 
been  known  to  ignite  from  a  r&pid  absorptioa  of  oxygen,  as  in  a  case  cited 
in  the  "  Comptes  Bendus,"  1872,  where  an  oak  beam  exposed  to  the  suit 
was  seen  to  smoulder,  and  when  fanned  broke  out  into  flame. 


ART  LOAN   EXHIBITION  AT  CHESTER. 

AN  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  in  connection  with  the  local  School  of  Art, 
has  been  open  during  this  week  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cheater.  Bsidda 
the  sketches  and  stndies  lent  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  there 
are  several  paintings  from  the  galleries  of  collectors  in  the  coanty.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster  has  sent  some  family  portraits  from  Eaton  Hall,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  those  of  the  first  Marquis  and  Manduoness  of 
Weatminater,  by  Oainsborough.  His  Or<ice  has  also  contributed  soi&e 
sketches  ia  oils  of  mountain  scenery,  by  landseer,  wliich  ore  the  more  re- 
markable as  no  animals  are  introduced  in  them ;  a  Norwegian  landscape, 
by  Professor  Gude ;  An  Indiaman  Ashore,  by  S.  Prout,  and  other  woriU, 
Among  the  landscapes  are,  Creswick's  F(^s  of  Clyde,  Roberts'  Phiia,  and  a 
view  on  the  Dee,  by  Bichard  Wilson.  There  are  portraits  of  William  Roscoe, 
the  historian ;  Sir  William  Breroton,  the  (Governor  of  Chester  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Farliomentaiy  army;  Mrs.  Siddon's,  and  Miss  Farr« 
(afterwords  Oonntess  of  Derby),  the  two  last  by  Gunsbwongh.  Sevenl 
losal  artists  have  contributed  water-colour  paintings  and  sketches. 

The  collection  of  pottery  has  examples  of  nearly  every  does.  There  i» 
a  case  of  early  printed  and  rare  books,  and  an  illuminatoJ  book  of  offices, 
whidi  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Lucrezia  Boigia  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton  and  Mr.  Henry  Clark  have  lent  some  fine  ivories ;  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  lends  a  gold  torque  which  is  16  inches  in  diameter, 
and  several  collectors  contribute  plate. 

The  exhiUtion  has  been  mainly  promoted  by  the  Bev.  E.  L  Y.  Deocle. 
minor  canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  secretary  of  the  School  of  Art 

BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY- 

rpHE  exhibition  of  drawings  by  students  of  the  Birmingham  District 
.L  Architectural  Society  is  now  on  view.  The  drawings  have  been 
made  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  society,  the  subject  selected 
being  St.  Michael's  Church,  Northfleld.  This  is  an  ancient  edifice,  exhibit- 
ing various  styles  of  architecture,  chiefly  Early  English  and  Decorated, 
but  there  is  a  good  N^mnan  doorway.  It  comprises  nave,  aisle,  chancel, 
and  square  tower  with  six  bells.  *  Many  of  the  windows  are  filled  with, 
beantinl  stained  glase,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  6k. 
Five  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in,  and  all  of  them  are  of  more  than 
average  merit  The  first  prise  of  five  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fisher  ;  the  second  of  tbrv e  gniness  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendxick ;  and  the  third 
of  one  gnjnea  to  Mr.  A.  Eigiblis. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION- 

AT  an  ordinaiy  meeting  held  on  th«  8th  iost.,  Mr.  G-.  H.  Birah  Pre- 
Bident,  ia  the  chair.  Uesm.  Arthur  G.  Langdon,  B.  Kenpet,  J.  A. 
Johnson,  Arthur  J.  Oale,  andf  Mittthev  H.  Holding  v«ra  elected  members 
of  the  AsBoeiatitm. 

The  Chaibmah  stated  that  tba  ilrawiDgs  on  the  walls  had  been  kindly 
lut  hj  the  Gla^v  Institnte,  and  exhibited  some  beautifal  -work,  eapeci- 
ally  a  drawing  of  St.  Msgau  Cathedral,  Kirkwall. 

Mr.  Xb  W.  RiDGB  mentioned  a  subject  which,  thoagh  somewhat  oat  of 
the  nsn&l  rootine,  vaa  of  snfficient  importaoeo  to  be  brought  forward.  He 
referred  to  the  Artists'  Itifle  Corps,  which  stood  in  need  of  recmits, 
rarticnlarly  the  Company  under  the  charge  of  their  esteemed  member,  Mr. 
Bowes  A.  Faioe.  Apart  from  tlie  poliiical  grounds  upon  which  volucteer- 
iog  wag  to  be  recommended,  he  thought  ihe  pursuit  was  peculiarly 
adapted  for  those  who,  like  architectural  students,  were  engaged  in 
eedentaiy  occnpations. 

The  Chauuiak  said  that  it  was  gmtifyina;  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
another  of  their  past-prasideats,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wataon,  had  been  elected  n 
distziet  snrTcjor.   

Jb.  W.  Whttk,  F.S.A.,  then  read  the  following  Paper  on 
A  Briok  and  Conorete  Church,  St.  Mark's,  Battersea  Rise. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  two  or  three  years  ago  to  lay  bcfure  you  ad 
account  of  the  reatoratioa  of  an  old  church  in  Kent.  This  church  hap* 
pened  to  bo  a  particularly  fiae  one,  and  a  peeoliarljr  interesting  example 
of  an  eaily  ehnich  which  had  undergone  BneeesHve  restorationB  and 
alttiatiais  for  centuries  since  its  first  fonndation.  Oonseqnently  I  bad 
bnt  little  difficulty  in  presenting  to  your  noUee  a  sultjeet  that  was  really 
wMthy  of  your  attention,  something  which  we  oonld  all  dwoll  upon  and 
discuss  wiUi  some  pleasnre  and  profiL 

Bat  now  as  a  result  of  this  the  tables  are  turned  apon  me,  and  I  am 
aiked  to  give  yon,  by  way  of  contrast  apparently,  a  like  description  of 
Qoe  of  my  own  worlu  ;  and  the  church  which  you  honoured  with  a  visit 

the  end  of  last  session— the  church  of  St.  Marie,  Batteraea  lUse — has 
been  soggeated  to  me  for  the  subject  of  a  "feh  de  I  am  actually 
■iked  to  exhibit  the  novaldes  and  peculiarities  of  construction  whicli  it 
is  sud  to  contain,  and  to  unearth  the  difficulties  attending  its  erection, 
rtich  I  vainly  hoped  had  been  for  erer  bnried  beneath  its  shade. 

Id  some  respects  I  cannot  regret  being  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
this  weak.  It  will  afibrd  me  the  opportnuily  of  criticising  several  criti- 
cifltas  made  upon  certain  fealuroa  of  the  design ;  it  will  enable  me  to  bring 
b(&re  yon  the  resolts  of  some  interesting  and  inxtmetiTe  experiments. 
And,  yet  farther,  it  will  servo  to  show  the  readiness  of  my  will  to  add  to 
the  resources  of  this  Assodation,  although  it  is  so  litUe  that  I  um  ever 
able  to  do  for  it. 

I  exhibit  about  100  sheets  of  drawings,  some  of  these,  unfurtnnatoly, 
are'  ooly  tracings,  and  of  others  I  hare  no  proper  copy.  The  schedule 
DBmben  amount  to  about  140  drawings.  I  exhibit  also  a  few  preliminary 
■ketcbee  and  photographs.  The  first  sketches  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  June  1873,  and  the  contract  signed  in  tho  middlo  of  August,  and  the 
dtBidi  was  consecrated  on  Septembw  30,  1874.  Thero  still  remain  to  be 
flttished  Uie  principal  part  of  the  earring,  decoration  of  the  walls,  and 
■tained  glass  windows,  with  tho  exception  of  the  three  eaatemmost  windows 
t&  the  apse  clerestory. 

The  bailding  is  not  for  a  district  church,  bnt  for  a  chapot.of<caso  to  the 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Battersea. 

General  ^an. 

It  lill  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  the  church  consists  of  a  fiur  sized 
dtaneel,  with  a  polygonal  apse,  and  an  ambulatory  leading  down  by  steps 
on  either  side  to  a  crypt  below;  a  large  clerestoiiod  navfe  with  north  and 
sooth  aisles,  and  n  small  bell  tower  over  tho  wostern  bay  of  the  south  aisle, 
brought  fiiuh  with  the  west  wall  of  the  nare.  Thore  are  also  north  and 
a»th  tmnsepts  to  the  western  bay  of  tho  chancel.  The  north  transept 
setres  at  present  as  a  chamber  for  the  temporary  organ.  It  has  a  small 
aisle  OB  its  western  side  to  ^re  freedom  of  access  to  this  part.  At  the 
■oith-^ast  CMOM  of  this  transept  a  small  priest's  vestry  is  screened  off, 
vludt  serves  for  daily  nse.  It  is  furnished  with  a  locker  and  piscina.  It 
iu  s  separate  wiodow,  besides  the  latge  window  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  tnuuepL  The  new  tngan,  when  finished,  will  be  placed  in  the  south 
tnoi^ 

Entrances. 

TbtoUnncee  are  seven  in  number.  Besides  the  entrance  immediately 
■^QiDiDg  the  vestry  first  named,  there  is  one  by  the  south  transept  into 
tw  mmlatoiy  aisle.  Then  thero  is  one  on  eithw  side  into  the  aisles  of 
IksHm,  jut  to  the  west  of  Uie  second  piUar,  one  at  the  w«t  end  of  the 
mt,  lad  lhe«  are  two  in  the  crypt,  north  and  south.  That  on  the  south 
ndi  comes  immediately  beneath  the  sonth  entrance  to  the  ambulatory. 
Thm  ia  aa  ordinary  pcovh  to  the  prioeipal  sonth  entrance,  but  the  west 
end  entnnce  has  a  vestibule,  which  serves  as  a  shelter  in  cases  of  funerals 
■md  on  other  occaaious.  This  is  a  lean-to  building,  8  feet  6  inches,  with  a 
anted  projection,  one  side  of  which  is  made  to  form  the  external  booudary 
of  Ou  groond,  and  the  other  is  set  at  an  angle  corresponding  irith  it.  This 
Mcouta  Ua  the  peculiarity  of  its  form. 

AmbiUatorj/. 

The  ambniatory  round  the  apse  is  liglited  with  lancet  windows,  graduated 
in  height  according  to  the  nse  of  the  ground  and  of  the  steps  from  the 
oypt.  It  is  eorerod  with  a  lean-to  roof,  over  which  rises  a  derestory  of 
•even  windows. 

Crypt. 

The  crypt  itself  forms  a  good'Sized  room  for  classes,  choir  practice,  and 
choir  Tulty.  It  is  about  40  foet  by  3d  feet.  It  lias  a  ceiling  vaulted  in 
hridt,  on  toick  inllan  with  stone  caps.   This  ceiling  rises  in  height  east- 


wards, fdlowing  the  rise  of  the  stops  of  the  chancel  floor.  It  has,  as  named 
above,  an  external  entrance  on  cither  side.  The  portion  under  the  north 
transept  is  set  apart  for  the  warming  apparatus.  That  portion  under  the 
south  transept  is  partitioned  off  for  a  clergy  vestry.  The  whole  of  its 
west  wall  under  the  chancel  arch  is  lined  with  boarding,  and  filled  with 
pegs  for  surplices  and  hate.  The  crypt  is  floored  with  my  usual  description 
of  wood-block  paving.  The  steps,  the  treads  of  which  are  composed  of 
slate  nosings  filled  in  with  tile  on  brick  risers,  are  a  little  winding  to 
follow  somewhat  the  bends  of  tho  apse. 

Dimensions. 

The  p'  incipal  dimensions  are  as  follow : — Chancel,  40  feet  6  inches  by 
18  feet  9  inches,  with  ambulatory  6  feet  wide.  Transepts  about  16  feet 
by  14  feet.  Nave,  79  feet  i  inches  by  24  feet,  witli  aisles  8  feet  6  indlM 
wide.   South  pordi,  8  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  3  inches. 

Chaneel. 

The  chancel  consists  of  three  parts — choir,  middle  space,  or  cross-passage, 
and  sanctuary.  The  choir  itself  occupies  the  single  bay  comprised  by  the 
large  arch  opposite  the  transept.  The  cross-passage  t  ikos  the  westernmost 
bay  of  the  arcade  of  the  smaller  arches ;  and  the  sancttiary  is  bounded  by 
the  apse  of  seven  arches  of  equal  span.  The  sides  of  the  first  bay  are  but 
very  slightly  inclined  from  the  side  walls ;  the  angles  of  tho  others  are  not 
quite  eqiinl.  The  roof  is  of  a  kind  of  hammer-bcam  construction.  The 
wall-pieces  are  carried  down  on  to  carved  stone  corbelSi  which  cut  into  the 
meeting  of  the  splays  of  the  windows.  There  is  a  lov  wooden  chancel 
screen  without  gates,  formed  by  filling  in  tho  stall  ends  with  pierced  panels* 

The  choir  is  fitted  with  seven  stalls,  and  subsellia  for  eleven  boys  on 
either  side.  The  rise  from  the  nave  to  the  altar  is  by  nine  steps  in  all — 
two  at  the  entrance  of  chancel,  two  at  tho  east  end  of  stalls,  three  at  the 
altar  rails,  and  two  for  the  foot  pace.  In  the  tile  paving  (drawing  ex- 
hibited) are  introduced  seven  subjects  from  the  Ohl  Testament  typical  of 
Christ's  priestly  office,  set  in  mosaic  tesserse  and  marble.  These  subjects 
are  (1)  Abraham  offering  Isaac,  (2)  Moses  striking  the  Kock,  (3)  Moses 
lifting  up  the  Serpent  in  the  'Wildemessj  (4)  The  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
(5)  Abraham  and  Molchisedech,  (6)  Joapph  and  his  brethren,  (7)  Abel  slain 
by  Cain.  They  were  designed  by  Clayton  &  Bell,  and  executed  by  Minton 
for  a  similar  position  in  the  vicar's  former  church  of  St,  Andrew,  Derby. 
Round  the  apse,  between  the  pillars,  runs  a  dwarf  wall  of  brick  and  tile, 
with  piercings.  The  altar  is  of  oak,  the  table  being  supported  on  four 
octu;onal  mllars  in  front,  with  casped  braces  and  close  puielting  recessed 
behind.  The  reredos  aln>  is  in  oak,  panelled  to  receive  decoration.  The 
framed  post  at  each  extremity  carries  a  carved  angel  with  outspread  wi'nge. 
In  the  centre  rises  a  gilt  cross  upon  an  qpen  radiating  fretwork  background. 
This  occupies  almost  the  space  of  oue  arch.  The  whole  stands  forward 
one  bay. 

Nave. 

Tho  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  four  broadish  pointed 
arches  with  a  smaller  blank  bay  to  the  west.  Tlio  blank  wall  on  the  south 
bido  carries  the  tower,  which  opens  into  the  south  aisle  with  a  double  ribbed 
Eoffite  arch  corbelled  out  In  the  clerestory  and  roof,  however,  the  entire 
length  is  divided  into  four  equal  bays  without  reference  to  the  angles  and 
pilkrs  below.  The  wall-pieces  and  braces  under  the  tie  beams  are  carried 
on  brick  shafts  with  stone  caps  and  corbelled  bases  which  terminate  on 
the  string  course.  The  clerestory  windows  are  two-li^t,  with  pierced 
stone  quatrefoil  in  head;  and  there  arc  two  la^  lancets  in  tho  galue  over 
the  wost  door- 

AUIcs. 

The  aisles  have  lean-to  roofs,  which  are  divided  into  bays,  following  the 
divisions  not  of  the  nave  roof  but  of  the  arcades,  so  as  to  bring  the  wall- 
pioce  and  collar  brace  into  the  spandrel.  The  windows  are  triplets  undera 
eontuning  arch — the  side  lights  bung  cusped — and  are  spaced  in  the  centre 
of  each  bay. 

The  north  transept  projects  7  feet  6  inches  beyond  the  aisle,  and  the 
south  transept  3  feet  6  inches  only.  Their  rooft  are  of  the  same  pitch  as 
those  of  the  aisles,  and  mitre  partly  with  them,  bnt  the  eaves  are  hi^er. 
They  are  hipped,  and  finished  witli  an  iron  terminal  cross. 

Tower. 

The  tower  is  small,  being  only  of  the  width  of  the  aisle,  8  feet  6  inches 
aqmxa  inside.and  15  feet  square  outside.  It  is  finished  beneath  the  spire  with 
a  orick  corbel  table  fi  feet  high,  added  to  the  design  sobseqnently  to  give 
greater  height.  The  bise  of  the  spire  is  now  only  about  7  feet  higher  than 
the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof.  Ordinarily  the  whole  of  the  belfry  stage  ought 
to  be  above  the  level  of  the  nave  roof.  It  is  proposed  to  have  only  hemi- 
spherical bells.  A  brick  tower  of  this  sizo  would  of  course  take  only  two 
proper  bells.  Its  inner  sqoare  is,  however,  further  enlarged  to  12  feet 
9  inches  by  the  belfty  stage  being  carried  up  in  wood  framework,  and  this 
would  take  six  fbir-sizea  bolls.  The  wood  spire  is  covered  with  oak 
sbingln  A  newel  stairs  to  the  first  stage  has  been  introdoeed  in  lien  of  a 
ladder.  It  is  constructed  with  a  9-inch  brick  eitcnlar  iiewel  and  slate  steps 
btdlt  in,  with  open  risers.  The  remaindn  of  ,the  ascent  is  made  by  a  step 
ladder  round  the  sides  of  the  tower. 

Nave  fHttings. 

The  seats  are  the  mmplest  open  benches.  They  stand  on  a  floor  of 
wood  blocks  such  as  I  commonly  nse  Uus  purpose.  The  passages  axe 
lud  with  common  red  and  black  Leicestershire  ^inch  tiles  wilii  borders 
of  Godwin's,  of  Lngwardine.  The  pulpit  and  lectern  hafing  been  gifts  to 
tho  iron  church,  now  removed,  hare  been  replaced  in  the  new  omreh. 
There  is  to  be  a  library  desk  in  the  front  of  the  chancel.  The  fijnt  was- 
mada  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Exeter,  a  man  -who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in 
his  work.  The  bowl  is  a  fine  piece  of  polished  Castle  Down  Devonshire 
marble.  It  ia  circular  on  plan  and  rounded  in  section,  with  stoolings  left 
in  the  solid  for  receiving  the  caps  of  the  angle  shafts.  The  centre  shaft 
and  four  angle  shafts  are  of  red  and  grey  Dartmoor  gmnito.  Ths  base  and 
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caived  cap  are  of  freestenie.  The  cover  is  conical,  nupended  from  the  arch 
vith  a  oooDterpoise.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  are  embedded  some 
pebbles  broogbt  by  the  vicar  from  the  Birer  Jordan. 

WarmiAff. 

The  warming  is  done  by  ail  wanned  in  a  chamber  and  drculated  by 
means  of  an  ascending  and  a  descending  flue.  The  apparatus  is  a  power- 
ful cast-iron  gill  stove,  so  coQfitmcted  as  to  bum  from  12  to  Id  hours  at  a 
regular  pace  without  replesishing,  so  that  by  feeding  night  and  morning 
it  may  be  kept  going  contiDuonsly.  The  first  time  it  was  lighted  it  bum^ 
17  hours,  but  some  alteration  was  necessary,  and  this  arrangement  is 
temporarily  at  fault.  The  chimney  top  is  covered  over  with  a  stona  cap, 
open  east  and  west.  When  there  was  an  east  or  west  wind  all  the  smoke 
went  down  instead  of  up.  This  has  been  effectually  cured  by  a  hood  on 
either  side  to  exclude  the  down  draught. 

Criiicifms. 

Having  now  given  a  general  description,  I  propose  to  notice  some 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  treatment  of  certain  parts  of  the 
design.  Although  I  defend  this  treatment,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
should  be  equally  ready  to  admit  it  to  be  indefensible  if  good  reason  were 
given  for  showing  it  to  be  faulty. 

1.  ExcepUon  was  taken  in  the  plans  to  the  poverty  of  treatment  shown 
by  the  low  and  hipped  roofs  of  the  tiansepts.  Here  I  contend  that,  apart 
from  consideration  of  cost,  which  yet  must  be  considered,  the  general 
design  must  have  sufi^red  if  Uiese  roofs  had  been  carried  up  with  gables 
in  tfie  more  usual  way,  as  shown  npon  one  of  my  first  sketch  elevations. 
The  more  pretentious  treatment  would  have  been  to  the  detriment  of  the 
chancel  and  nave,  to  which  I  wished  to  give  the  diief  prominence,  and  the 
grouping  and  intersection  of  the  roofs  would  hare  been  less  satisfiictonr. 

2.  Another  very  material  objection  has  been  made  to  the  diTisioD  of  the 
bays  of  the  n»f  not  coinciding  with  the  arches  beneath.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  "in  fiiet  no  mle  has  been  followed."  It  is  true  that  the  piers 
between  the  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  not  immediately  over,  and  do 
not  have  an  equtJ  bearing  upon,  the  pillars  of  the  nave  below,  and  that  the 
vertical  continuity  is,  in  consequence,  broken  in  respect  of  appearasce  also. 
But  as  regards  construction,  there  is  ample  distribution  of  weight  through 
the  depth  of  the  sills  and  the  bearings  of  the  muUions  upon  them.  And 
clearly  a  rule  has  been  fbllowed  in  the  equal  division  of  the  clerestory  bays 
and  in  the  equal  division  of  the  arcades  after  cutting  off  the  square 
required  for  Uie  tower,  which  leaves  a  blank  bay  of  9  feet  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  The  spacinga  of  the  derestory  were  carefully  considered  in 
their  proportion  to  lie  spacings  and  height  of  the  arcade ;  and  I  contend 
that  &&  gain  is  greater  by  breadth  and  repose  through  the  division  of  the 
roof  into  four  equal  parts,  and  through  this  horizontal  division,  than  would 
be  compensated  for  by  a  mere  vertical  correspondonee  of  parts.  In  old 
churches  it  will  be  found  that  when  tiie  space  of  the  arches  is  unequal,  or 
there  is  a  pin  at  the  west  end,  the  roof  is  more  commonly  divided  into 
equal  bays.  A  western  pier  of  such  extent  as  this  may  not  be  usual,  but 
Jcontend  further  that  the  treatment  is  justified  by  the  result.  The 
absence  of  rigid  uniformity,  though  con)<iderabIe  and  suffldent  to  challenge 
criticism,  is  not  yet  so  great  as  to  be  objectionable. 

3.  The  next  criticism  is  the  excessive  plainness  of  the  west  elevation 
externally,  caused  partly  by  the  face  of  the  tower  being  built  flush  with 
that  of  the  gable  without  any  compensating  relief.  I  admit  that  the  space 
is  large  and  plain  ;  but  I  think  very  few  will  accuse  it  (rf  meanness  or  in- 
significance. It  will  improve  upon  itequaintanee,  and  I  feel  sure  that  had 
so  small  a  tower  been  more  detached  the  treatment  of  the  west  end  would 
have  been  fairly  open  to  this  objection. 

4.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  first  side  of  the  apse  is  at  so  small  an 
angle  with  the  wall,  where  it  leaves  the  straight  line,  as  to  be  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  or  perceptible.  Now  this,  1  maintain,  produces^  the  effect, 
■which  I  meant  it  to  produce,  of  increasing  the  interior  perspective  without 
calling  special  attention  to  it  as  a  cant,  and  without  injorionsly  reducing 
the  breadth  of  the  other  bays.  Moreover,  it  eases  ofl"  somewhat  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  next  principal  angle  which  would  have  been  otgectionable,  and 
it  leads  on  the  eye  gently  and  satisfactorily  into  the  other. 

It  is  well  that  such  details  of  treatment  should  be  sometimes  discussed 
from  an  aesthetical  as  well  as  from  a  constructional  point  of  view,  and  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  them  in  detail,  and  more  especi- 
ally as  those  are  matters  to  which  I  devoted  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
thouRht,  and  which,  without  being  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  common- 
plac^  are,  as  I  contend,  perfectly  defensible  At  all  events  thiy  have 
piovtfl  to  be  not  beneath  critiosm. 

Contiruclvm. 

yfe  now  come  to  a  few  of  the  details  of  construction  and  material  to 
■which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention.  And  first  as  to  the  founda- 
tions These  are  built  upon  a  stiff  clay  on  the  aide  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the 
east.  The  concrete  for  foundations  is  specified  as  follows :— "  Concrete  to 
be  made  carefully  by  measure  of  four  ports,  strong  coarse  gravel  or  flint 
mbble  one  part  small  brick  ballast  free  from  dust,  one  part  clean  and 
Bharp  sand,  and  one  part  ground  stone  lime.  The  whole  to  be  carefully 
and  Uioroughly  well  mixed,  and  then  wheeled  hot  into  the  trenches  and 
MODsrly  levelled."  The  width  of  concrete  foundation  of  the  aisle  wall  is 
ef«L  The  width  of  concrete  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Width, 
indeed,  gives  commonly  greater  Beouity  than  depth. 

Ttw  walls  are  coostrocted  of  cement  filled  in  to  a  easing  inside  and  oat 
ofbrid  0^  casing  is  (^4iinchflB,  or  batf-brick  work.  This  is  bonded  into 
the  cement  every  tenUi  course  with  a  through  course  of  bricks,  and  every 
intermediate  fifth  course  with  a  coarse  of  headers  projecting  into  the  waUs. 
Lias  lime  from  near  Eugby  was  used  for  the  concrete  of  the  foundation,  but 
Portland  cement  was  used  for  the  filling  of  the  walls  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  1  which  is  the  minimum  of  cement  allowed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  The  concrete  was  made  well  up  to  the  mark,  and  when  an  addi- 
tional doorway  was  cut  through  for  the  nwth-entrance  to  the  ciypt  it  was 


with  diflBculty  that  the  work  was  accomplished.  It  had  been  executed 
some  three  or  four  weeks.  The  walls  are  indeed  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  wet  driving  through  them  or  into  them.  There 
was  no  fracture  or  unequal  settlement  from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  with  the  exception,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  paint  out, 
and  which  ^lows  that  the  usual  consolidation  of  work  took  place,  bnt  that 
the  whole  has  gone  equally  and  tt^^ether ;  unless,  indeed  the  consolidation 
is  a  mere  compression  of  foundation.  The  arched  entrance  to  the  western 
vestibule  abuts  on  one  side  upon  the  tower.  The  walls  of  this  vestibule 
are  low.  The  weight  of  the  half  gable  is  too  sligl^  to  be  of  any  aecoont, 
and  the  consolidation  or  comfoession  on  the  tower  side  carried  the  point  of 
this  arch  down  with  it  to  the  extent  of  about  1}  inch,  and  necessitated 
its  rebuilding. 

Difficulties. 

The  description  of  work  being  new,  a  few  difScuUies  necessarily  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  early  part  of  its  execution.  One  of  the  first 
questions  which  arose  was  as  to  the  filling  in  of  the  concrete,  in  the  absenee 
of  any  frame,  without  disturbing  the  five  courses  in  height  of  half-brick 
casing.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  only  an  imaginary  difficulty,  and  gavs 
no  r^  trooble.  But  another  difficulty  did  show  itself.  This  was  from 
the  swelling  of  the  concrete  in  sotting ;  for,  being  filled  in  to  the  height  of 
the  five  courses  from  the  bonding  to  the  heading  course,  and  again  up  to 
the  bonding  course,  it  was  found  at  first  that  the  cement  expanded  nearly 
3-16ths  of  an  inch  on  each  side,  pressing  the  coaing  out  of  the  upright  to 
this  extent.  It  seemed  to  act  more  on  tiie  upper  courses  than  on  the  lower, 
and  it  caused  a  spreading  upwards,  and  not  a  mere  horizontal  displacing  of 
the  whole  equally  in  a  hraizontal  directini.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obnate 
this,  every  space  of  Ifi  inches  in  height  was  built  to  batter  Uiatmndi  inwards, 
and  this  was  found  to  rectify  itself  in  setting.  I  then  had  the  cement 
em|^ed  out  on  to  a  fioor  in  a  shed,  and  turned  over  several  times  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  before  use.  This  set  without  perceptible  ex- 
pansion, so  that  no  further  difficulty  arose  on  this  score.  Then,  again,  in 
execution  the  cost  in  scaffolding  and  labour  was  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  distributing  the  work  over  a  larger  area  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  up 
more  than  aboat  2  feet  in  one  day,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  set  properly  before 
bring  loaded  with  another  eoorse.  The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  walls  proved  to  be  less  formidable  than  those  connected 
with  the  permissions  requisite  for  adopting  it.  It  was  a  construction  con- 
templated neither  by  the  Church  Building  Societies,  Incorporated  and 
Diocesan,  nor  yet  by  the  Building  Act  and  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  In  the  case  of  the  former  this  mode  of  building  stood  in 
the  way  of  grants  towards  the  building,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  building  at  all  without  special  permisaon  first  obtained. 
The  Act  of  Parliament,  in  providing  for  cement  walls,  requires  that  they 
shall  be  the  same  thickness  as  required  for  brickwork,  and  it  requires  "tbs 
due  application  of  a  mould  or  machine  for  giving  cohesion  to  the  vodc 
daring  Its  progress ;  "  but  there  is  no  provision  for  brick  frames,  nor  for  any 
such  combination  of  concrete  with  brick.  Moreover,  it  was  supposed  to  be  sab- 
ject  to'several  special  dangers,  as,  e.ff.,  from  unequal  expansion  or  shrink- 
age in  the  respective  materials,  or  from  unequal  pressure,  or  from  the  pos- 
sible separation  of  the  tmck  £rom  the  concrete.  It  was  thought  in  setting 
there  might  be  too  little  consolidation  in  the  brickworit,  by  whidi  an  nndns 
weight  would  be  thrown  on  the  ca»ng,  and  cause  it  to  buckle  out  from  the 
concrete ;  or,  too  much  shrinkage,  which  would  leave  the  casing  sasp«ided 
loose  between  the  bonding  courses,  so  as  to  affiird  an  insuflfident  suppoart 
to  the  walls.  And,  again,  the  thickness  of  brickwork  would  perhaps  leave 
a  wall  of  concrete  so  tat  reduced  in  thickness  as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  fulfil 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  requires  that  concrete  walls  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  usual  thickness  required  for  brickwork.  I  believe,  however, 
that  these  walls  are  better  than  wholly  concrete  or  wholly  brick.  The 
aisle  and  transept  walls  are  27  inches  tludc,  or  ime  inch  more  than  re- 
quired by  the  Act ;  but  the  arcade  mils  are  38  inches  up  to  the  spring,  or 
7  inches  more  than  required,  sud  the  clerestory  walls  28  uches,  or  2  inches 
more  than  required.  The  main  gable  walls  are  36  inches.  After  some 
negotiation,  a  sample  of  the  work  was  prepared,  submitted  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  approved.  But  when  the  license  came  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
sUpulation  that  the  brick  casing  should  likewise  be  built  in  cement  instead 
of  mortar,  and  the  work  then  proceeded  at  an  increased  cost  of  1 12^.  The 
concrete  being  of  cement,  it  was  no  doubt  better  that  the  casing  should  be 
built  in  cement  also.  Tins  cement  mortar  was  made  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  6  of  local  dean  pit  sand  unwashed. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  eneriment  of  bride  and  concrete 
in  respect  of  cost  was  not  satisfoctory.  A  dteduction  was  made  from  the 
estimate  in  consideration  of  using  concrete  instead  of  brick  for  the  filling 
of  the  walls  to  the  extent  of  450!.,  less  112/.  for  building  the  casing  in 
cement,  leaving  a  deduction  still  of  338f. ;  but  it  appears  thi^  there  ong^t 
to  have  been  an  addition  instead  of  a  deduction  to  pay  for  the  extra 
labour. 

Sridka. 

The  bricks  used  in  the  buildings  are  principally  stocks  from  Teynham 
by  Sittingboume.  The  red  bricks  for  bottresses,  quoins,  jambs,  arches, 
and  bonds  are  from  Slough.  The  moulded  bricks  ore  from  Locke  &  Sons, 
Aylesbury,  the  yard  from  which  I  had  the  whole  of  the  bricks  foxcept  for 
the  pillars)  for  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Aberdeen  Park.  The  bricks  at  St. 
Mark's  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick,  whilst  the  thickness  of 
those  at  St.  Saviour's  was  only  2^th.  The  moulds,  therefore,  for  St.  Mark's 
were  necessarily  new,  though  some  of  the  mouldings  were  almost  iden- 
tical ;  bnt  the  bricks  for  th«  pillars  came  from  Coalville  near  I^cester 
I  had  on  previous  occasions  used  Staffijrdshire  prened  Inidu  for  pUan. 
and  I  was  led  to  think  that  the  Coalville  pressed  brick  would  be  equal  to 
them,  bnt  it  proved  otherwise  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Previously  to  the 
contract  the  question  was  discussed  whether  stone  should  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  bricks  for  the  pillars.  It  seemed,  however,  unnecessary,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  chancel  arcade  the  bricks  have  stood  perfectly  well 
Bnt  when  the  clerestory  came  to  be  added  to  the  nave  some  of  the  bricks 
showed  very  slight  eignt  of  fracture.  We  then  had  some  samplea  (six  of 
each  sort)  tested      Kirkald/s  hydraolio  steam  press.   At  the  same  tisM 
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W0  put  to  the  test  two  portions  of  pillar,  each  2  feet  long,  eoDBtrocted  for 
tlM  pDTpoee.  This  test  vas  ecarcely  a  fair  one,  for  the  cemeot  work  waa 
•till  eomswhat  green.  Nererthelesa  it  was  fonod  that  the  more  matnred 
of  the  tvo  vonld  bear  nwl^  twice  the  load  which  it  would  hare  to  can; 
bcfon  it  Bbnred  any  mga  of  diatrMa.  But  the  actoal  lafe  load  to  allow 
2br  maqnal  ttraia  aod  impeiftet  bearing  is  nanally  wtimated  at  only  on*- 
taiith  of  the  mstaining  power.  And  aa  the  bricka  in  the  pillara  already 
•Mined  to  show  signs  of  weaknesB,  and  as  some  fractured  brick  at  any  rate 
vonld  hare  been  inevitable,  although  they  might  hare  stood  without  actual 
daBgw,  it  was  considered  better  eren  now  to  snbstitnte  stone.  Pennant 
8ton»  pillara,  therefore,  were  inbt>daeed.  The  arches  were  shored  np,  the 
brick  pillats  cot  aw»y,  and  the  stone  inserted.  The  stone  was  in  three 
oonrsM,  with  a  bed  of  5  or  6  lbs  lead  between  each.  They  were  fitted  with 
mdi  aeciixa<7  that  there  was  the  greateat  difficulty  in  getting  in  tho  lut  atme. 
Tlw  load  coud  not  be  liAed  tha  firaetion  oi  an  inoh,  and  as  a  last  iMonxee 
the  beda  of  all  the  top  atones  were  maasd,  and  the  stoaaa  hauled  in  by 
Uu  forre  of  a  tonniqiiet,  formed  u  tvo  K^es,  witli  a  lersr  batmen  to 
twnt  tbesn  np. 

It  -will  be  intexettang  as  well  aa  instroctive  to  give  the  tabulated  results 
of  these  experiments.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  moulded 
brickB  or  atone,  the  first  fracture  takes  place  alwars  at  the  diminished  area 
of  the  section.  The  pressure  on  each  part  of  the  brick  being  equal,  the 
diminished  parts  (having  less  lateral  cohesion)  will  yield  sooner  than 
tboae  having  the  greater  mass.  And  on  this  account  a  moulded  brick  will 
not  take  eo  mnch  pressnze  as  a  fl&iu  one  in  prnwrtion  to  its  sectional 
ma  ;  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  pillars,  this  becomes  of  eoondwable 
impoitaoce. 

The  Mlowing  were  the  tables  showing  the  results  ttf  the  ezperi- 

Ooalrille  pressed,  red,  pattern     2*7  inches  thick,  9'3  x  4*85  >  base  area, 
45-1  inches. 


Bed  Bricks  fRHU  Slough. 


atna  In  pounds  when 

CnM±ed  lUf^Uy. 

Oraoked 

Ontshed,  Steely  Mil 
dmpped. 

10«,000 
103,000 
96,04.0 
03,000 
88,000 
83,000 

S12,700 
194,180 
189,»00 
184,830 
1SS,880 
161,fifi0 

Msaoef  AbilekB     .  . 

•MOO 

171,383 

in,9Sf 

Paii>ds  per  sqnare  loch 

8,090 

8,798 

4,0S4 

Teas  pv  square  foot  . 

134-7 

341'3 

2S9-4 

Ifaxlmnm  :  161  tons  pn  sqoxe  loot 
Xlnlmnm :  130  „ 


The  Etme,  pattom  D.,  2-82  indies  tluck,  8*6  x  4-2*  base  area  86*1 2  inches. 


StHB  la  poinds  whM 

Cracked  aUghUf . 

Crooked 
generally. 

Croabed,  Btyijard 

68,000 
M,«00 
39,000 
87,000 
SS,000 
38,000 

99,000 
87,000 
88,000 
81,000 
69,000 
64,000 

128,380 
131,780 
138,740 
93,840 
87,9«0 
81^ 

llMolrizbrlcto 

U,16« 

71,383 

103,788 

Smdspvsgnai*  In-  (mean) 

I,13« 

1,974 

9,844 

TtNisLsqaanfoot  (newi) 

71-8 

Uf*9 

1824 

Uszlmnm :  103  tons )  ■  a.a 
lUnlmum:  69  „  |»to2-9 


AjMnry  red  moulded,  2-66  inches  thick,  8-8  x  3-9  — base  area  84*82. 


StrsM  In  pounds  when 

Cnoked  lUCbtlj. 

Cracked 
genaraDj. 

Onubed,8teel7ard 

84,000 

68,000 

88,930 

S8,0O0 

61,000 

63,300 

83,000 

49,000 

66,870 

30,000 

4ft,oro 

63,960 

38,000 

39,000 

63,110 

37,000 

86,000 

61,321} 

80,^ 

44,388 

68^78 

818 

1,860 

1,845 

•7-4 

86-8 

106*7 

Htaimimin  „  j»*o*05 


Ofaess  la  pound*  when 

DlneasloBS 

111  llWfwSi 

Base  ana 

InlndHB. 

Oreoked 
SllgtlUj. 

Oradrad 
genondlT. 

Gnuhed, 
(Steelyaid 
dropped. 

3-60, 8-90  x  4-10 
3-66,  8-90  x  4-10 
9-10,  8-90x4*10 
S-66, 8-90x4-16 
8-60,  9-00x  4-30 
3-66,  9K)0x4-ie 

86-  49 

88-49 

Off.  JQ 

S6-9S 

87-  80 
37 -SS 

Illltl 

Illlll 

71,850 
70,880 
69,630 
66,8W 
68,870 
61,940 

Mean  of  six  brleka  . .  .. 

86-93 

63,986 

67,083 

67,601 

Founds  persq.  In.  (mean) 

1,484 

1,646 

1,838 

3tonsperaq.ft.  (usan  .. 

98-2 

99-4 

llTf 

Uajdmum  :  106  tons  1  k  a^ 
UlDlmom:  70  „  J»">" 

Common  Stock  Yellow. 

Dime&sioQi 
inlndMB. 

Base  area 
in  square 
IndMs. 

Strea  In  pounds  when 

Oracdoed 

Cracked 
generallr. 

Crmfaed, 

Steeljram 
droroed. 

S-60, 8-90  x  4-00 
3-60,9-00  x  4-30 
8*60, 890x4-30 
^6<^,»■•Dx4•30 
9«>,  8-90x4-30 
8-60^  9-00x4-30 

86-  60 

87-  80 

37-  38 
87-80 
87-38 

38-  70 

63,000 
64.000 
44,000 
86,200 
38,800 
36,100 

81,000 
66,000 
68,000 
43,300 
83,000 
81,000 

89,940 
70.810 
66,830 
61,900 
43,110 
83,»t0 

Keaa<tf  ilxtelcks  ..  .. 

87-44 

41,688 

60,883 

67,688 

Pounds  per  iq.  In.  (mean) 

1,113 

1,367 

1,688 

Tons  per  sq.  (t.  (masD)  .. 

71*6 

n-7 

Uaxtannm :  113  tons  per  foot  I  k  i.. 


Moulded  FiUar  A. 
No.l.  949,wittaredtffkklneantte. 

161,800  IIM.  fltiesa,  2  cornea-  bricks  onOkad 

383,800       „       4  additional 

296^       „      bricks  eraeked  iSMmllr 


Moulded  PUlar  B. 
No.  1 . 948,  wtth  Mm*  brisks  in  oealn. 

200,00011)8. 
266,720 
18«^ 


pier  emibed 


396,3>D. 


Sl^btly  Huibini. 
cracked  on  oruihing. 
eereral  cracked,  four 

cnuhiog. 
pkr  cnubad. 


Strmgth  oj  PiUan. 
In  these  pillars  the  bricka  ware  veiy  '.hard,  and  they  ware  soaked  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  use.  The  cement  was  gauged  in  the 
proportions  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  very  fine  but  very  sharp 
sand  carefully  washed.  The  qneaticHi  as  to  the  best  proportion  of  sand  to 
the  cement  is  an  important  one.  I  know  it  is  held  by  some  that,  for  such 
a  purpose  as  this,  neat  cemeot  is  the  strongest  on  account  of  ita  more  equal 
tultnre.  I  do  not  know  what  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  thi^  but 
I  think  it  is  open  to  qnestiou  whether  it  would  not  hare  borne  a  gteiter 
pressure  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sand.  Some  say  that  neat  cement  is 
strongest.  But  so  &r  as  i  can  make  out  from  the  results  of  experiments, 
I  shonld  judge  that  from  3  to  3^  parts  of  sand  would  make  the  strongest 
work.  The  ga\n  of  the  sand  is  in  itself  harder  than  that  of  the  cement,  and 
the  cement  used  ought  to  be  enough  only  to  fill  np  to  aod  unite  the  particles 
of  sand.   But  on  the  other  hand  it  be  a  doubtful  benefit 

to  hare  the  cement  much,  if  at  all,  harder  than  the  bick  which  it  is  ussd 
to  set  It  oug^t  rather,  I  ahoi^  think,  to  be  as  nearly  equal  to  the 
atrength  of  the  brick  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  so  that  the  resistaooe  may 
be  equal  throughout  the  mass,  and  the  pressure  equally  distributea. 
Moreover,  the  adhesioQ  of  the  cement  to  the  brick  is  of  far  greater  oonse- 
qnenoe  than  mere  hardness,  not  only  on  account  of  equal  pressure,  but 
of  binding  the  brickwork  together  laterally ;  and  neat  cement  will  not 
properly  adhere  at  all.  Moreover,  with  neat  cement  or  with  too  great 
a  ^ponderance  of  cement  there  is  the  greater  cfaadu»  expansion  in 
the  setting.  And  it  is  evident  that  snpporing  the  expansion  to  take  place 
when  the  pillars  are  heavily  loaded,  the  expanuon  being  vertical  in  the 
thickness  of  the  joints  rather  than  horisontal,  crushing  must  take  place  if 
the  load  cannot  be  actually  lifted  ^  it  So  for  as  I  can  see  from  the 
experiments  made  to  test  the  selenitic  mortar,  the  strongest  qualities 
were  made  with  S  to  4  parts  of  sand.  But  possibly  this  may  apply  only 
to  selenitic  lim^  and  not  to  eonwt.  Then,  again,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  in  such  [dllars  the  Imeks  should  all  be  cNf  simikr  kind 
and  texture,  of  equal  strength,  and  of  perfectly  level  bed.  This,  in  the 
case  of  very  hard  bricks,  should  be  done  by  robbing  before  bomiug.  Some 
go  so  for  as  to  say  that  similarity  of  material  is  of  such  consequence  that 
detached  shafts  of  stone  round  a  brick  pillar  afford  no  kind  <^  support 
beyond  either  the  one  or  the  other  material,  whichever  it  may  be,  that 
happens  to  take  the  weight.  There  may  be  good  arguments  in  defence 
of  this  view;  but  there  are  also  good  arguments  against  it,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  them  substantiated  hj  eniarinunL  In  any  cue,  of  emuie,  one 
must  not  SBtimate  the  stieugut  of  a  jdllar  at  more  than  that  (tf  the 
mioimnm  resistance  of  its  weakest  part ;  for  if  one  section  foil,  the  whole 
will  lose  its  proper  bearing,  and  throw  an  nndue  stc^n  upon  the 
remainder,  thus  redncing  the  sectional  area  in  proportion  to  tba  weight  to 
be  carried.  But  the  strength  of  the  brick  pilkr  when  bnUt  is  estimated 
by  xeeognised  authori^  at  only  one  half  of  the  miOerial  n£  wUeh  it  is  com* 
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poMd.  A  commooly  adopted  fbnmilft  ^rm  4  tou  to  th«  sqoare  foot  oa  a 
safs  load  for  a  {Hilar  of  brid,  but  allowa  only  8  tons  on  um  mum  brick 
when  bailt  is  cement,  aad  3  tons  whan  in  mortar.  Cemeot  ia  reckoned  to 
cnmh  "wltb  40  tons  per  fiwt,  and  mortar  -with  20  tone.  There  eeems  no 
rcaeoa  vhj  the  netl  ftrmth  sbooW  not  be  taken  at  a  minimum  of  4  tons 
even  upon  this  basis.  Now,  acconSng  to  our  experiments  the  minimum 
raBstanoet  the  reeietanee  of  the  weakeet  of  six  moulded  pillar  bricks 
M^pwinented  (pattern  B)  prored  to  be,  aa  conqsred  vith  that  of  the 
mazinuun,  only  in  the  proportion  of  S  to  ^  ox  not  much  mora  than  half.  In 
tha  ether,  hcnmer  (laaAad  it  was  mask  bettor,  the  diffbrenee  being 
only  aa  4  to  0. 

TJie  SafiLoad. 

"Erim  the  Tatying  gtvragth  of  the  mortar  or  cement,  whichever  it  may 
be,  it  i«  leea  easy  to  estimate  the  reetstaoce  rdatfrely  between  buitt  and 
unbuilt  bric^  And  we  find  in  the  other  case  that  whilst  the  strongMt  <^ 
the  pillar  bricks  (pattern  C),  fractured  with  a  pressnre  of  151  tons  per 
Square  foot,  and  the  weakest  (D),  with  59  tons,  the  pillar  itself  fractured 
with  only  4ft  tons  per  foot.  I  estimated  the  load  to  be  carried  by  each  cf 
our  pllua,  indnding  allowaaca  for  pressure  of  a  gale,  at  48  tons  upon  an 
area  <^  2  feet  3  inches,  or  21  tons  per  foot  super,  about  twice  the  load  to 
be  put  upon  it.  Kow,  according  to  prevailing  ideas,  a  resistance  of  21  tons 
per  foot  would  be  lamentably  manScieDt  fra  safety.  Instead  of  putting 
the  safb  load  at  one-tenth,  it  would  be  putting  it  at  nearly  one  half.  The 
Tule,  however,  of  estimating  the  safe  load  at  only  a  teuth  of  the  first  frac- 
ture strain  errs  so  ridiculously  on  the  side  of  excessive  strength  and  waste 
<tf  power,  and  ia  so  wholly  at  varianee  with  daily  experience  and  obserra- 
tiOB,  that  it  would  be  pnmcally  impossihle  to  work  by  it ;  and  thus,  after 
all,  one  is  thrown  mainly  on  one's  own  judgment  and  common  sense.  In- 
•^ed,  it  renders  these  cueotations  all  but  useless  for  such  purposes  as  the 
prsssot,  even  if  neeessaiy  lor  aa^neariug  pnrposes.  For  instance,  such 
fillars  of  briekwori:  in  cement,  with  an  estimated  &scture  of  30  tons  per 
foot^  ought,  in  order  to  carry  the  48  tons  in  these  arcades,  to  he  more  than 
4  fMt  6  inch#s  ia  dianetw,  instead  of  1  foot  8^  inches,  or  piers  of  the  full 
thiatansB  of  the  wall  to  be  carried  by  6  feet  long.  And  even  with  the 
neatST  strength  of  40  tons  pw  foot,  in  accndance  with  our  experiments, 
tiie  pillar  would  still  be  left  to  be  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter.  And  the 
pillusat  Lyndhurat  Chnroh,  instead  of  being  14  inches  within  the  shafts, 
most  have  been  mote  than  2  fnt  6  inehas  sniare  to  carry  18  or  20  tons. 
<IiineMions  whicb  we  nem  dream  of  making  uuaa. 

Now  let  us  compare  resolta.  The  load  to  be  carried  was  21  tons  per  foot. 
The  rule,  according  to  boidc,  would  give  30  tons  per  foot  for  first  fraetora. 
The  tested  paiu  whidi  had  not  reached  neariy  its  ftill  strength  carried 
40  tou  per  foot ;  and  perhaps  a  feasted  aetoal  strsogth  of  twice  the  first 
ftactnie  might  be  considered  enough  Ua  security.  As  already  obserfed, 
two  samples  of  pillar  were  prepared ;  but  the  cement  had  not  yet  had  fkiU 
time  to  season  when  tested.  The  one  (A)  had  basu  made  only  ten 
da^s.  I  shall  merely  say  in  passing  that  it  bore  only  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  that  the  other  carried.  (B)  had  been  made  only  18  days,  and 
its  strength  would  have  increased  materially  for  some  we»s.  The  resist* 
tance  at  first  fracture  in  pillar  (B)  was  neeay  90  tons,  or  nearly  40  tons 
per  foot  saperfleial,  and  uiis,  apart  ftaa  its  inorsavng  strength,  might  be 
conaidned  sofBcieiit  to  cany  the  load  of  48  ttms,  or  31  tuu  psc  foot 
—psrfrial 

BmffH  md  atnmfih. 
Bat  in  estittBtiDg  tbeir  power  of  resistance  allowance  must  be  made,  as 
OB  th«  one  hand  for  this  farthw  setting  of  the  cement,  so  on  the  other  for 
diminished  strength  by  the  height  of  pillar,  which  in  long  colnmM  is  a 
mMsrial  ooasidentioo.  The  height  of  a  pillar  in  pK^cntion  to  its  area  or 
■dinmafesT  must  be  taken  into  the  aeeonnt,  «id  the  mtao  of  dimioiriMd  re- 
riatiMe  by  the  astin  bdght  is  eonsidenUe.  In  the  tables  in  common  nse 
this  is  very  loosely  ud  diversety  estnnated.  IVom  a  meaMcandnm  kindly 
famished  me  by  Mr.  Watson,  another  authority  gires  the  fidloiring  for 
■ccnehing  weig^  on  esbea  of  }  of  an  inch  :— 

BriAsilateo. 
Fboe  bricks.      a  ton. 

Fillnn  diminish  in  stZMgth  at  a  hei|4>t  of  6  dtameters,  and  sho«ld  nM: 
be  loaded  beyond  f  of  their  prater  weight.  If  10  diameters  high  they 
flhonld  set  be  loaded  beytmd  ^ ;  or  diameters  high.  Bnt  the 
foUowiag  table  of  first  ftaetnxe  is  from  Hwst,  and  is  xejffodnced  by 

VUbn  oC  Met  (ordinu7},  M  tons. 

n      n      (Itnmg  woll-btimt},  TD  tons. 
n      „     (finj^  IDS  tonfc 

No  pUiar  ov  sai^iort  of  stone  m  hriA  riionld  enceed  in  hmght  IS  times 
its  least  tbidcness  at  the  baae  ;  whsa  more  than  tUs  there  is  a  eoneideiable 
foUing-flff  in  sttsngtb.  A  height  of  34  times  the  Uricknees  (a  hmght  about 
which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  being  somewhat  incredolous)  "  redocee  the 
fltaeogth  from  10  to  7,  when  increased  to  tO  timee  the  strength  is  reduced 
to  ^,  and  when  inereased  to  40  times  the  strength  is  reduoed  to  ^.  In 
pcaetioe  the  load  should  seldom  exeeed  ^  of  that  required  to  ptoduee 
fiMtve."  Tbete  we  have  the  redaction  in  strength  byf  of  the  load 
Msavding  to  oae  anfehosrity,  at  10  diamatexs  in  height ;  and  according  to 
aaothor,  at  40  diamaten.  I  hdiere^  however,  that  it  will  be  floaiid  that 
th*  Bsdoition  in  atrsngth  tfmini^sa  mora  or  less  rapidly  aoetMrding  to  the 
stMogth  and  lalscalcohesBon  of  ^material.  Two  series  of  experimeats, 
each  "f^ipf^iffg  of  four  ^>ecimens  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  upon  Doolting 
elBtte,,  one  on  its  pn^ec  bed  and  the  otha  on  its  side  bed,  may  serve 
as  seme  goide  in  tlUs  matter.  In  the  e^qperiments  of  the  one  tested  on  its 
prajm  bsd,  the  ratio  at  diminished  resietanee,  inrersely,  of  course,  in  pro- 
pscoon  to  beiafrt,  is  se  remmhabfy  regnfaur  that  the  remits  may  be  worth 
tahnlatiafaM  ndnsin^  to  an  amilaMe  standHd,  that  we  may  tee  at  a 
gtaneewMtUiii  tatiou^  even  thiwg^  they  mnst  net  be  oonsidared  eondn- 
nn  M  liken  akBt^  nor  stftHeiem  as  hmag  oa^lhe  oompafisea  bstweeii 


Unw  mertar,  1  ot  a  too. 
Kelt  cesoant,  i  ta  1  ton. 


FUsn  of  MAwork  In  omuat,  H  tons. 
M         M        mortar,  30  toes. 


the  bed  and  eonntHsbed  of  some  isolated  specimens.  And  hare  again  Z 
give  round  nambers  withoofe  eneambering  the  rssnlts  wiUi  noodlnss  fta^ 
ti<mal  parts,  which  m^  t«d  to  confnse  rather  than  to  make  plujit.  Jn 

the  ease,  tiien,  of  the  stronger  specimen,  the  one  on  its  natnnl  bed,  (jie 
first  enbe  of  6  inches  was  crowed  with  180  tons  per  foot  sopsc;  the 
same  base,  but  double  the  height,  with  146-5  tons ;  three  times  the  height, 
with  140  tons  ;  and  four  times  the  height,  with  137.  It  wSl  be  seen  by 
the  table  that,  within  a  very  fcw  pomids,  this  gives  for  the  ratio  of 
dim«ushsd  strengths  deduction  of  A.  ^.  \  respectively,  or  ^  part  off  Ibr 
the  deahle  hei^t,  and  a  ^  part  off  each  remainder  far  each  additioosl 
nbe  in  hwg^t  snocessivriy.  And  is  the  same  manner  in  reference  to  tiu 
other,  the  one  cube  6  inches  high  crushed  with  167  tons  per  foot  saper; 
twice  the  height,  with  141*8  tons  ;  three  times  the  height,  with  126*6  tons ; 
fonrthnes  the  height,  with  117'8;  this  ratio  being  a  dfduction  of  ^,  |,  { 
reepeottvely,  showing  not  only  greater  weaknees Irat  less  regnlari^.  At 
this  rate,  in  ease  of  the  stone  on  tts  natural  bed,  the  diminution  of  stmngtii 
would  bo  by  }  in  11  diameters  of  the  square  pillar  in  height,  and 
1  in  20  diameters ;  and  in  the  other  there  would  be  the  same  dimina- 
tion  I  in  only  6|  diameten,  and  a  diminntion  by  ^  in  9 1 


Exptriamti  on  Ihulting  Sbme, 
Crushing  weight  on  the  natural  bed.  about  6  insksi  iqaiav 

BiigW  «b.        Mb.        ItlB.  Mia. 

Ibi.p«eqBaselaoh    .    f,4M        M«         9l.tT4  !,»» 
Dscnsmofammitt  .      „  a  i  *  " 

Or  diminntion  from  each  successive  remainder — 

3,m,  lem  ^=a,2U,  le«  i^=%,W»,  Imi  Aa3,116 

Approximately  reduced  to — 

Tons  per  squna  foot  sivw     160       I46'9  140  187 

Crashing  weight  on  oonnter-bed,  sdKiBt  6  inches  square— 

Hel^t  tin.        Uln.        Utn.        Si  in. 

Ibe.  per  iqum  Ineli    .    S,t41         2,189        MSS  l,tt« 
DeonaMotstraDgth  .      „  ^  |  i 

Or  diminntion  from  each  sncsecoive  remainder — 

Mfl.lew  A=S,It7,  Um  imljM,  tail  A=1.U> 

Atyronmately  rednced  to — 

Tdob  per  foot  sapir     lt7  Ul-t        ]»•«  1I7-8 

But  when  we  come  to  pillars  of  more  than  10  diameters,  we  fall  within 
the  opnatiott  of  further  elements  of  weakness,  by  the  strains  of  bending 
and  boeUing^  into  which  we  need  not  eotu-.  Bat  here  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  another  coawderation.  I  believe  it  to  be  recc^oised  that 
There  is  a  perpetual  reduction  in  the  resistance  of  material,  if  tiie  h  light 
is  less  tiian  the  diameter  of  the  square  pillar.  In  the  eaae  of  pillan 
perhaps  we  may  conclude  that  the  more  nearly  to  a  cube  eaoh  course  <^ 
sUm»  ie,  the  stronger  they  are  likely  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Whitk  said  that  he  had  gone  into  some  questions  in 
detail,  but  the  investigation  had  been  of  considerable  interest  and  use  to 
himself,  and  he  trailed  might  not  be  without  its  interest  and  nse  to  otheo. 


Mr.  Qoiunn  dswred  to  state  that  ia  n  dmrdi  whidt  he  had  bnilt  iam 
constmctjon  of  the  walls  had  not  been  the  same  as  Uie  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  White.  His  (Mr.  Qnilter^s)  um  had  been  not  so  much  to  oblnin  a 
thick  wall  at  a  reduced  cost,  bnt  a  waterproof  waU.  His  walls  were  18 
inches  in  thickneBs,  and  there  was  an  alternate  bonding  all  the  way 
through.  The  building  reflected  credit  upon  Mr.  White,  although  not 
appreciated  by  some  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  those  who  appreciated  a 
"  spick  and  span  "  sort  of  structure. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Bidge,  Mr.  QriLTBB  stated  that 
in  the  concrete  he  had  need  he  had  mixed  one-sixth  of  Portland  cement 
with  the  lime.   He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  J.  DocoLUs  Matuxws,  ia  seconding  the  proposal,  said  it  had  always 
struck  him  in  regard  to  eonciete  buildiiw  that  eveiythiag  depeaded  apoa 
the  foundation.  He  understood  Mr.  white  to  say  that  the  dinndi  was 
built  on  clay.   He  had  said  that  the  aisle  walls  were  6  feat  in  whMi,  bat 

did  not  gire  the  thickness  of  them.  He  had  said  that  width  was  of  mon 
importance  than  thickness,  but  this  statement  most  be  received  with  some 
caution.  If  the  foundation  were  fairly  good,  them  need  be  no  fear  in  a 
concrete  wall,  but  unless  the  foundation  was  good  such  a  wall  would  not 
answer  so  well  in  the  absence  of  bond.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  White 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  bond  by  means  of  brick  easing ;  bet  w«^d 
not  iron  ties  or  iron  hoop  bond  be  better?  He  had  been  surprised  to  hear 
of  so  much  swelling  in  the  concrete^  They  knew  that  Ptmlsnd  cement  did 
swell,  but  this,  aa  a  role,  was  provided  for  by  the  nameroos  interattcer. 
Notwithstudii^  all  Mr.  White  bad  said  in  favour  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  clerestory,  he  (Mr.  Mathews)  did  not  like  the  irregular  loading  of  the 
nave  arches.  He  thought  that  the  placing  of  the  derestoiy  windows  in  the 
centre  of  the  arches  would  have  boon  more  Satisfoctoiy. 

Mr.  Fatkb  thought  that  the  Paper  was  very  valuable  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  concrete,  which  was  now  becoming  a  building  matoriaL 
He  had  boppd  to  hear  something  respecUng  the  artistic  treatment  of  con- 
crete externally,  as  well  as  of  its  use  internally.  Builders  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  a  saving  ofone'holf  was  enected  by  the  use  of  con- 
crete, but  his  experience  was  that  very  little  was  saved  by  it. 

The  Viou  of  the  church  commended  the  excellence  of  its  arraagesasMts, 
and  said  that  it  was  admirable  in  point  of  sound.  The  vestiy  was  very 
comfortable,  and  the  ambulattny  was  well  arranged.  In  these  days,  when 
80  much  was  diooght  of  histriraiio  worship,  the  efibct  of  the  choir,  ascend- 
ing as  it  were  tcom  thesnbterranean  zrgioiu,  waaTsiyintarestiog.  Thon^ 
unable  to  ofibi  any  opinion  nptw  the  chnieh  fieom     artistie  or  testhotiQal 
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poiat  ft  VMT,  bt^i^i^  thftt  for  piMtiflBl  porpOKfl  thesnsogMUits 
wen  «sc«UflQt. 

Mr.  SoBKBTSON  expressed  his  strong  sense  of  the  raise  of  the  Paper, 
wbich  vu  all  the  more  useful  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  record  of  a 
vedc  'wiAHi  bad  been  attended  bj  unintemiptad  saccess.  The  reealts  of 
the  axperiments  which  Ut.  White  bad  made  were  reiy  iDtereetang,  and  he 
hoped  the  tebiM  voald  be  published.  It  sppeiaed  that  the  load  to  whieh 
Am  piC&rs  mn  salijecled  wss  21  tons  "per  nwt,  hot  Ire  bad  read  elsewhere 
of  ll  tODB  per  foot  vtSan  Urn  tnaximain  load  in  stroetarcB  in  brickwork, 
tkai  Wag  tiie  wei^t  on  the  piUan  of  the  CfaariBg  OroM  tmihn^  farUge. 
He  great  source  veoknese  wat  in  (he  TeMioal,  not  the  horiaoatal  joints, 
and  Ukis  might  be  oountentdted  by  the  nse  of  iron  eaeing.  It  wu  sidie&ctoiy 
to  know  that  Mr.  White  had  taken  an  independent  course,  without  reforence 
to  engineers.  Mr.  White  had  ezpreesed  an  opinion  thaJ^  in  a  atone  pillar 
tils  maximum  of  strragth  would  probably  be  obtained  if  the  stoDee  were 
nibM ;  hut  be  (Kr.  Koberteon)  festufed  to  dMfbr  fnm  this  view,  and  to 
n^fgest  tbst  Ae  ma^mnm  of  etmigth  would  more  Ukely  be  obtained  if 
each  pillar  were  a  monolith. 

Mr.  S.  F.  OLMnESBR  aaid  tl^  the  chiodi  bad  been  atbrn^ly  adapted  to 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  WM  ouellent  in  |ioist  ef  site. 

The  TDte,  having  been  put  from  the  chair,  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Ml.  Wkm  aeuowledged  the  eomplimeat,  and  bridly  replied  to  the 
poiatB  arising  in  &e  (BscossioD.  As  to  the  question  of  the  breadth  of  con- 
crete for  foundations,  he  had  said  that  it  waa  ordinarily  better  to  hare 
grettra  width  and  depth,  and  he  was  certain  that  such  was  the  case  in 
jntaeuL*  to  cley  fcrandatiens.  Obgeetiofi  had  been  made  to  tite  employ' 
uent  of  only  one  «omMe  of  bonding,  but  he  reeiBted  that  upon  the  grond 
that  the  bonding  vta  only  for  tieing  in  the  brickwork ;  am  he  wowd  Mt 
m  tOKf  aoeoont  ose  iieo  Undiog,  as  it  wee  liable  to  rwt  and  deoay.  Ab  to 
the  utietie  tNatment  of  concrete,  be  did  not  believe  in  it.  The  total  cost 
rf  the  diondt  would  be  about  7,6001,  or  from  1 1^.  to  12/.  per  head.  With 
iMnrd  to  the  smaUness  of  the  weight  on  the  pillars  of  the  ChariDg  Cross 
tmtWKT  ynH^  he  believed  that  vibration  had  there  to  be  takes  into  eon- 
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MR.  C.  W.  OOPE,  RA,  ON  HMMTINa 

iN  Hcodsy  evening  TSi.  Cope,  t^essoi  of  Painting  in  the  Soyal 


Academy,  delivered  the  flnt  <^  his  aanta  of  lectures  ftsr  this  term 
before  the  students.  He  said  it  was  neeesBary,  before  he  proceeded  to 
addrees  thnee  pneent  on  Uie  h^h  bnneh  tJt  art,  that  be  itionid  deal  with  a 
''^  at  «aft  tBpaitaMft  to  the  yoaitg  painter,  and  that  was  **  Denga." 
was  Che  peiAKt  resTeeeuttttion  of  ftinn  witboat  the  aid  of  ot^ov, 
»  h  tHmy  ^pioauted  eenlpttiTe,  and  thourii  ffotoe  did  not  ^itte 
eoaoMTe  its  vast  importance,  desigu  was  as  eapaue  of  giving  beMty, 
— liM,  ehaiaclar,  ud  exiaeest(Bi  as  it  was  of  impaTtng  form,  iwoportiou, 
strength,  and  grace.  He  then  xeferxed  to  the  eorlieat  examples  of  desiEn 
in  the  Eoyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  pointed  oat  tlist  as  most  of  the  old 
painters  died  yoong  they  must  bare  commenced  tiieir  studies  early.  Thian 
•lone  readied  the  age  of  99,  Saphael  and  others  being  nombered  with  the 
4Md  bofico*  tiMv  bi«d  xew^  40  years  of  age.  Xbe  nad  to  fettst  itwas 
tB  he  yiwuiil,  in  the  eailisr  di^,  was  riwategthaB  It  was  at  pwMit,  yet 
It  •mnud  to  be  tiie  role  now  fat  oor  young  men  to  waste  laecMne  time,  ae 
too  many  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  the  astiqm  sdiool  copying  statnei. 
He  theuDit  there  was  great  necessity  that  we  should  mend  oor  ways,  and 
■oggeeted  that  much  good  might  be  done  if  some  of  onr  great  painters  were 
to  aecnre  sharp-witted  ^ onng  assifltants,  who,  whilst  they  ground  up  their 
maa tors'  colours,  filled  in  hia  canvas,  and  became  familiar  with  the  routine 
of  a  stadio,  could  not  fi^I  to  acquire  a  taste  for  art  One  of  the  great  im- 
pedtm«ate  in  the  way  of  attuning  excellence  was  the  labour  expended  over 
nnimportant  triflea;  and  those  daborate  daric  backgrounds  and  small 
atippled  rork  with  wbich  drawings  were  now  filled  in  were  doubtless  clever 
hi  tavBieeltee,  bat  it  wae  so  much  time  needlemly  thrown  away.  AH  that 
was  wBAed  was  a  neeftal  vieorons  drngo,  and  when  Mmt  wee  modueed 
htUkmA  tiie  o^'unete  hs  had  alluded  to  time  was  not  wasted.  Whilst  a 
ywiBg  sortist  was  dremng  his  line  It  was  necessary  be  sboidd  think,  for  the 
band  gave  unmistakable  expression  to  the  slightest  hesitatiou  of  the  nHbd, 
lad  if  tfaa  BMoafliaB  was  at  all  diatraeted  Moqnwoe  woold  leave  at  once, 
nd  beauty  aad  smce  woald  most  certainty  become  wanting.  The  more 
«  yOTBg  no  uieog^  the  man  mfid  wmild  ba  bit  progress,,  and  as 
in  writing  too  many  words  qxtiled  eloquence,  so  too  many  toaches  woold 
wpml  a  deeign.  The  lectanr  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  inpoitonce, 
hi  human  fiffnre-paintinf^  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  tlie  length  of  limbs 
and  their  ruatiaaii  and  proportions  to  each  other,  and  again  ui^ed  on  the 
abidents  the  desirability  of  throwing  all  their  energy  into  the  aitainment 
of  a  perfect  lepreeentBtion  of  the  form  before  them  ratber  than  waste  their 
IdoM  on  m  cieveor  reproduction  the  deal  box  upon  which  tlie  model 
Wtmft,  He  then  ponntad  oat  the  fanpcMuee  of  grouping  flguns  togetheTi 
leaduAid  his  hearers  that  IGohael  Angelo  bad  said  the  ^ye  net  the  oom- 
pan  was  the  true  means  of  measuTcment,  and  concluded  by  adviiriiigtbe 
stndaata  to  giro  more  attention  to  outline  ^an  to  shading. 

MR.  a  F.  WATTS,  RA^  AND  THE  MANCHESTER 
4N8T1TUTWN. 

iraS  ftiDowhffi  letter  has  been  received  by  the  SeeretaiT  of  the  Boj^al 
X  Handieater  institntfou,  in  reply  to  his  letter  to  Hr.  watts  ndtifying 
At  — Bd  rf the  Heywoed  Friws  far  his  pktBge,  "Lora  and  Death 

"User  Six^ — I  am  gratiied  fay  the  conmnodmtion  yoo  have  eooveyad  to 
Mk  it  givsa  me  great  pleastve  to  find  the  inCention  of  a  design  by  Do 
mswu  of  a  popular  character  receiving  recognition.  This  I  ra^id  ae  a 
gnat  eoeonrsgement  to  studenawbo  nay  have  nobler  aspirations  than  the 
ordinary  pnrfeaeional  iwdueaaeBta  sttsKl,  Md  it  will  increase  my  satisfac' 
liaa  if  the  OowBoil  will  kindly  «lbw  me  to  leave  tbe  aame  ia  their  baada  to 
be  g^raa  next  year,  or  any  other  year  if  aolMagflUflUiDg  their  iMentiuw 
iboold  bo  SKUbitod  next  year,  £»  the  moat  poetie  deugn,  the  beat  pietwe 
■Hgndxifeom  the  higjwst  pobit  ofTiew^I  aa*deiiatt,yonnTai7tn4|^ 

"  O.  P.  Wam." 


THE  WESTMttlSTER  FRESCOES. 

FK  some  ^ean  it  has  been  obeerved  with  regret  that  meet  ef  the 
Ixesooes  in  the  Houses  of  Farliameat  were  deoaytng.  In  Uaelim^s 
water-slass  piotnre  of  2%§  MeMiu  qf  W^mgtmfa»d  sSieier,  ths  deci^ 
showed  itself  an  sAcweioenee  nidi  has  ^nad  oret  the  whal*  snriain 
ot  the  pkture.  The  eame  efBoreeeenM  hH  khWr  In  a  mlncv  A*^"*. 
peered  on  parte  of  the  companion  {Hotore  by  the  eame  artist— 3»e  ilMriA 
qf  NtUon.  Some  two  or  tiiree  years  age  st^  Were  Xakm  to  in^aire  what 
could  be  done  to  save  these  gnat  votks  from  deatroebton ;  bat  nothiag 
was  done  beyond  inquiir.  ^e  present  Commissioner  of  Worka,  Lem 
Henn  Leonoc,  however,  has  been  foTtanate  enough  to  pierail  en  Lord 
HordWo  to  preside  over  a  small  eonmiltee,  oompoeed  (tf  Sir  W.  Bontt, 
BjL,  Mr.  nichmond,  lUU,  Mr.  £.  M.  Waid,  BA^  and  Mr.  Watte,  IL4.» 
with  a  view  of  seeing  what  eui  be  done,  thtm  gandemen  bare  met 
several  times,  and  have  made  a  very  nUdnte  enmination  of  Ae  |iiatn. 
They  have  unanimouely  agreed  to  recommend  a  tteatOMnirt  etvy  pot  ftf 
which  Mr.  Richmond  has,  at  a  great  sacsrifloe  of  time,  merit  geMrdmlgr 
agreed  personally  to  snperintend.  The  services  of  I>r.  VmeX  and  o(  My 
celebrated  chemist  they  might  widi  to  oonsult  were  also  placed  at  their 
disposal.  This  tnstment,  which  will  be  neceasarily  a  veiy  delieam  work, 
will  also  be  gradual ;  so  that  almost  immediately  after  one  comer  of  the 
lActarehae  been  treated,  the  j^eeeeewMUre  of  thla  tot  fiBiwi  wtB,  b» 
«[^ar6nt. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION  PICTURE 

EXHIBITION. 

A  T^  meeting  ef  the  Lirerpoot  Town  Oosndl.on  Tueed^^.Hr.  SnmHt- 
ii.  iMi,  in  reftirring  to  the  {ffoeeefings  of  the  Library  and  Muauui 
Oovnnittee,  remarked  tiiat  the  last  leoal  exhfbitaon  of  jnetnrw  was  lire 
nett.  ■oeoeasfbl  whkA  they  had  yet  had.  No  ftwer  thm  S3S  lOliMB 
oimcribafcsd  to  the  exbiU^,  102  -of  A«m  bsitt  local,  ifte«n  BcdtA, 
four  Irish,  and  wwuto-Httee  fsr^  tcrMa,  tlie  Limckm  yhdn  Ootoor 
Society  had  exhIbitM  109  drvwiBga,  and  several  <tf  the  best  pietuna  Of 
the  Boyal  Academy  were  shown.  Tbe  attendanoe  had  greatly  increased 
yearly,  and  the  result  altogether  was  every  year  more  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. In  1871  the  sales  amonnted  to  O.iKL,  in  the  next  year  to  6,214/., 
the  Corporation  that  year  being  themselTas  la^  porchasos ;  in  1878,  the 
sales  realised  7.402/.,  and  last  year  the  amount  was  9,628/.  it.  The  Cor- 
poration had  expended  eomsthi^  Wm  S^MM.  in  pietues,  «Mt  tin  pnflta 
oftbepistAmryemihadamomtedtoafbo«Aa«hailu  in*. 


ConpottUon  BtfMMta, 

Sib,— Kindly  aBow  ma  spaee  ftrr  a  tew  mrds  on  the  sslgeet  61  refereeo 
aod  oorap«tit«ra,  to  wlnob  the  atteetiott  <rf  ysv  T««dera  has  been  so  stttmgly 
diratted  in  yonr  last  three  Mmbsrt. 

I  have  already  aaid  an  that  I  can  laywith  reftaeoee  to  the  avceal  tJF'Stt. 
Edis  in  your  paper  of  December  26,  excepting  this,  that  I  mve  agslb 
i^ied  to  the  eondiittee,  threo^  thHfar  veontary,  to  aitosr  Me  «»  amke 
public  the  report  od  the  designs  »r  8t  Stephana,  Twiofceitem,  and  hm 
been  infcsmed  that  my  letter,  and  the  two  numbers  of  your  paper  aent 
therewith,  shall  be  laid  before  the  committee  at  Ui^r  next  meeting. 

With  ^e  general  scope  of  the  article  in  yonr  paper  of  January  2  I 
entirriy  agree,  tboi^ib  to  its  condosieB  I  meet  entainty  demw,  fac  I  ennot 
think  that  a  refeiee  is  bound  to  nm  the  risk  of  legal  paim  and  penaltitt 
aimply  became  competitors  have  been  so  tnoantioasasnBttaiasUtQtat 
any  report  made  apon  their  desigos  ahoold  be  oonsidated  as  s  pobUSt  and 
not  a  private,  dooomeat. 

When  a  similar  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  ^y  mpott  on  the  BdtA- 
burgh  Cathedral  Competition,  I  drew  attention  to  the  necesri^  for  this  id 
a  letter  printed  in  your  own  colnmns,  and  I  most  continue  to  tninl:  that  if 
competitors  omit  to  take  this  preoiution  it  is  their  fiiult,  and  not  that  of  tiie 
referee  who  is  asked  to  report  on  their  designs.  I  should  be  the  last  to  wish 
to  act  an  ungenerous  part  to  any  of  my  profeBBional  brethren,  but  I  do  not 
fed  catted  npcrn  to  sasriflee  penes  efmniaeWMlewtsBtelilfcim  sauplmbsiMuse 
thn;  and  not  I,  have  jailed  ia  dut^  to  themsilves. 

With  re«d  to  ths  axtid*  vt  Ux,  E.  W.  Oodwtn  in  yoor  paper  of 
January  9,  be  is  much  mistafcsn  if  he  thinki  th»i  I  sgrae  with  (he  notion 
that  beonuse  a  referee  "aco^s  a  ftefwhiseonnMlor  o^oiea,  he  isMBee* 
sarily  the  servant  or  slave  of  the  invitors,  and  bound  to  coniform  te  tfaiir 
vrishea."  Ko  referee  worthy  of  the  name  could  ever  scoept  mch  ■  dottdi^sa, 
and  for  mv  own  part,  to  use  his  own  words.  I  have  never  eared  "  two  stwM" 
whether  those  to  whom  mf  report  was  addreeeed  liked  agj  opioien  orMt. 
I  bare  always  striven,  without  fear  or  fhvour,  to  do  justice  to  each  eem- 
peUtor,  and,  that  being  so,  have  never  hi  any  sense  desired  that  my  advice 
shouM  be  kept  secret.  ISr.  Gtjdwin  will  fhjin  this,  I  think,  see  that  t,  far 
one,  should  not  be  Ukely  to  61>)ect  to  some  at  IflMt  tH  his  proposed  isfoms 
in  the  practice  of  competitions.   But  who  can  control  a  coanmCtee  f 

My  cKperienee  as  n  referee  ia  sndi  matbon  may  be  biMly  alalSd  tbOi 
In  cases  of  public  building,  town-halls,  mao^eta,  libmnss,  e^sli^  Md 
the  like,  in  designs  for  which  arrangements  am  poesiUy  iocrfoats  mA 
require  «n  experienced  eye  to  wravel  them,  or,  as  in  the  last-aaesed,  oom- 
mon-eenae  plans  may  be  considered  of  more  iinportaace  than  bandsosae 
exteriors,  the  rebrss>  judgment  is  always  taken.  But  in  respect  of  churches 
ite  ease  isdiibnnt.  Of  dsstgns  fbr^en,  sash  memberof  a  coomiitese— 
and,  witiiout  disrespeot  to  tiw  ftdr  ms,  I  think  it  nay  often  be  sdd  thdr 
wives  also  (and  vs  know  bow  their  optuons  may  w«igh  in  SQch  *  nsti) 
thiaics  thit  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  an  opi^en  as  Uis  nthMe  himMfcCmd* 
proridsd  Uie  latter  en  pcnat  oat  no  sMiow  Anitof  ■BHfeMri^«M- 
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stroctioD,  or  estimate^  it  is  the  frttiy  and  not  tbe  ooble  design  that  will 
too  often  carry  tlie  day;  and  not  all  the  lava  of  the  Institute  or  the 
referma  proposed  by  'Mi.  Godwin,  nnleu  backed  by  a  vigoioas  rector  or 
other  important  member  of  a  committee,  will  be  stKoig  enot^  to  prevent 
it.  In  my^  own  experience  (and  X  could  quote  some  enrioas  cosea — one 
more  especially,  vhere  the  best  design  was  seen  \fj  nobody  until  I  tin- 
earthed  it,  and  the  beantifully-iUnstrated  commonplace  was  flauntingly 
di^Iayed  for  the  delight  of  all  comers),  the  worst  design  has  certainly  been 
twice  Toted  for  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  bat  on  the  average  the  beat 
has,  J  think,  prevailed  in  about  an  equtd  proportion  with  aomeUiing  less 
woitl^. 

In  ooDcliuion,  I  also  would  say  with  3fr.  Godwin  that  I  "belien  in  tbe 
sower  for  good  of  architectural  competitions,"  In  no  other  way,  as  a  rule, 
has  a  young  man  of  talent  the  power  of  miking  himself  known  as  an  archi- 
tect, and  if  competitors  will  but  act  in  a  strictly  honourable  manner,  skill 
and  patience  will  generally  in  the  long  run  meet  with  their  retnurd ;  but 
I  most  a^;ain  quote  and  agree  with  Mr.  Godwin,  that  "  the  disappointments 
and  unfair  decisions  in  »>mpetitionB  ore,  in  great  measure,  brought  about 
by  the  architects  themMlres." 

YoQt  obedient  serrant, 
Jannaiy  13,  1876.  Ewah  Chbistiait. 

8™, — I  think  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Christian  is  placed  in — not  for  the 
first  time— viz.,  that  be  is  urged  by  competitors  to  make  public  a  report 
which  a  competition  committee  desire  should  not  be  published — may  be 
Msily  obviated  for  the  fntore  if  referees,  when  applied  to,  will  stipulate  for 
tDOT  report  to  be  published.  I  have  myself  occasionally  acted  as  a  referee, 
and  in  every  case,  when  applied  to  to  state  the  conditioas  and  terms  on 
vhieh  I  would  act,  I  have  uniformly  (KEpmsed  my  strong  wish  Uiat  mj 
nport  should  be  published.  I  have  not  hitherto  made  it  an  absolute  con- 
dition, but  I  have  always  ^t  it  strongly  as  most  desirable ;  and  in  tibose 
eases  where  my  other  requirements  have  been  accepted  I  have  always  been 
told  that  the  publication  of  the  report  would  not  be  objected  to,  and,  so  fer 
"l.  '^^^^^  ^  reports  but  one  have  been  published  in  some  way  or 
other.  Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  BocnBSuTH. 


Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson,  architect,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
office  of  District  Surveyor  for  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  under  the 
proTisiwis  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Ajjt. 

1^.  JTohn  Milas  Uoaa  has  offered  1,0002.  to  tbe  ICayor  of  Lirerpool 
as  the  foundation  of  a  Amd  fbr  improTing  the  streets  in  the  worst  parts  of 
Uietown. 

Itr.  _  P.'  W.  Iiawrenoe,  of  the  Bristol  Docks  and  Caifton  Railway 
Extension,  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  Banburv  and  Cheltenham  Direct 
BaUway.  *' 

Mjp.  Itewla  Angoll's  plans  for  the  drainage  of  Maidstone,  estimated  to 
COBt  SO.OOOi.,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

SicnoT  FmnagaUl,  of  Milan,  has  left  to  tbe  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
that  city  80.000  fiance,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  giving  an 
annual  prise  <tf  mcouragement  to  an  Italian  artist  for  a  work  of  sculpture 
or  painnug. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  andWella  last  week  opened  the  CoUnge  Hos^tal 
which  has  been  established  in  the  Cathedral  city. 

lb.  George  Onilkshank  has  issued  a  cheap  edition  of  his  famous 
■eriea  of  etchings,    The  BotUe,"  which  originaUy  were  published  in  1847. 

^Kf.  Oharlea  Oott,  the  borough  surveyor  and  waterworks  manager  at 
Bradford,  reigned  on  Tuesday.   The  salary  is  700(.  a  year. 

^  I^veque,  a  sculptor  of  some  note  in  Paris,  has  just  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentimied  Lesbia,  Bacchus  Over- 
uirown  (exhibited  in  1866),  the  Amason,  the  Saint  Sebastian,  and  busts  of 
fWgarnlle,  Guyon,  and  Dnhousset. 

B.  a.  IiTnam,  Chief  of  the  Geological  Survey,  now  in  progress  in 
issued  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Island  of  Yeeso,  which 
show^  that  coal,  copper,  gold,  iron-sand,  lead,  limestone^  manganese,  rock 
bar  silver,  sulphur,  and  rinc  may  be  found  there. 

K.  Oharlea  Oanler,  architect  of  the  new  opera  house,  Paris,  has  been 
Iffomoted  to  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  MM.  JonrdaiQ 
and  Louvet  to  the  dignity  of  knights  in  the  some  (»der,  f<a  neeptional 
eemces  in  the  construction  of  that  edifice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Estate  Xxohange,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  has 
published  tbe  fbllowing  return  of  land  and  other  property  registered  as  sold 
by  public  auction  and  by  private  contract  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1874,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years,  1872  and  1873  :— 1872, 
9,801,220/.;  187S,  8,948,362Z.  ;  1874,  11,160,824/. 

iKwd  Iiyttolton,  it  is  believed,  will,  on  the  first  day  of  the  coming 
Minon  of  Parliament,  introduce  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  sub- 
dirisipn  of  those  dioceses  which  at  present  are  too  vast  to  be  snperiutended 
•ffectiTely  by  a  single  bishop. 

The  Grown  Frinoess  of  Germany  has  nromised  to  present  a  stained 
window  to  be  erected  in  the  South  Chapel  of  the  Chancd  of  the  Plarish 
Qiucfa,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Watts  has  completed  a  portrait  of  Dean  Liddell,  which  is  intended 
to  be  added  to  the  fine  collection  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Sir  David  WUkie's  first  picture,  "Pitlessie  Fair,"  and  which  he  ai^ 
for  2£/.,  is  now  in  the  Nadonal  Gallery  of  Edinbn^h. 

K.  Obsrles  Oordler  has  completed  the  memorial  of  Christoidier 
Columbus,  which  M.  Escandon  eonunisnoned  for  Mexico.  It  will  be 
ailiibited  teg  want  time  in  Paris,  in  the  naoe  dn  CamwL 


Swell  Ohuroh,  Dover,  which  has  been  restored  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  of  Welbeek  Street,  London,  was  re-opened  last  week  by 
the  Bisht^  of  Dover. 

7aTenham  Patlsh  Cninrt^  which  has  undergone  a  eostiy  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  re-opened  on  Thursday  by  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Ninety-one  applications  were  received  for  the  appointment  of  Town 
Surveyor  of  Bridgwater ;  the  salary  is  200/.  per  annum. 

At  a  Ueetlnff  of  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  Association, 
last  week,  numerous  applications  were  made  for  church  restozatiai,  the 
proposals  inrolTing  a  contemplated  outlay  of  about  B.OOO/. 

A  Unido  Hall  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  erected  in  Grigg  Stzeet^ 
Southsea. 

The  Portsmouth  Sanitary  Authority  hare  applied  to  the  Town 
Council  f6r  tbe  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  practicability 
of  purchasing  the  Waterworks. 

The  Bestoratlon  of  the  parish  church  of  Havant  has  been  resumed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  works  will  be  completed  by  Saeter. 

Workmen  are  now  erecting  scaffolding  at  the  great  window  of  the 
north  transept  of  Qloucester  Cathedral,  pnor  to  the  placing  therein  of  the 
memorial  of  Lady  Caroline  Susan  Hiito-Beaeh.  The  present  glass  wiU 
not,  howerer,  be  remored  until  the  spring. 

The  last  remaining  arch  of  one  of  the  bays  of  the  ruined  South  Chs^wl 
and  the  old  Chancel  of  All-Saints,  Pontefract,  fell  on  Sunday  last,  and 
destroyed  lome  monuments. 

Plana  are  in  preparation  for  extenrions  and  imraovements  at  ShdBeU 
in  connection  inth  the  Mandiester,  ^leffield,  and  Idueolndlire  Kailwaj, 
whii^  will  involve  an  outlay  of  400,000/. 

The  Soolety  of  Antiqnariea  ccanmeneed  the  meetings  of  the  aesrioo 
on  ^urtday,  when  the  Directs  communicated  some  notes  on  the  Ifonn* 
mental  biaises  of  tiie  county  (HC  Bedford. 

A  nne  Arts  Club,  for  the  eoconragemeot  of  local  talent,  has  been 
organised  at  Ipswich,  under  the  auspices  of  which  an  exhibition  of  works 
by  Ipswich  and  Snfiblk  artists  will  shortly  be  held,  and  the  proceeds  of 
sales  will  be  devoted  to  tJie  East  Snfiblk  HospitaL 

The  Fine  Arts  Sxhlbltlon  in  Calcutta  contains  over  100  paintingii 
in  oil,  and  nearly  200  in  water  colours.  The  Governor-Gener^  in  opening 
it,  dwelt  upon  the  advanta^  of  instituting  a  Hational  GftUety  in  Calcutta, 
and  hoped  that  the  Exhibition  might  be  the  beginning  of  aonuthing  of  the 
kind. 

The  Borlinffton  Fine  Arts  Olnb  have  this  week  <^nied  an  eidiilntioa 

of  nearly  two  hundred  proofs  of  etchings  by  Hollar. 

An  Art  IQxhibitlon  is  to  be  beld  in  the  Guild  Hall  of  Wincheeter. 
It  will  be  limited  to  works  belonging  to  collections  in  Hampshire. 

MnrUlo's  Picture  of  St.  Anthony,  which  was  stolen  from  tbe  Cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  has  been  recovered.  It  was  offered  for  sale  to  a  New  York 
dealer  by  two  Spaniards.   The  picture  is  now  in  poesession  of  the  Spanish 

Consul,  but  is  considerably  damaged. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  filed  a  Bill  in  the  Court  (tf 
Chancery  against  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hackney,  praying  that  the  de- 
fendant and  his  agents  may  be  restrained  f^m  continuing  the  ineloenrea 
on  Hackney  Downs  and  Mill  Hill  fields,  firom  digging  gravel,  brick-earth, 
and  clay,  or  doing  anything  else  that  may  tend  to  injure  the  grass,  hcrbageb 
shrubs,  or  surface  of  those  open  spaces. 

Tbe  Uetropolitan  Asylums  Board,  by  a  majority  of  28  to  4, 
resolved  at  their  last  meetiug,  "  That,  having  regard  to  the  letter  from  the 
Loeal  Govemment  Board,  dated  December  18,  1874,  the  Hempstead  Com- 
mittee be  and  are  herel^  now  requested  to  proceed,  under  the  reference  to 
them  of  October  24  last,  to  obtain  plana  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
ings at  Hampstead." 

The  I>ambetfa  Board  of  Guardians  have  adopted  the  plans  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Fowler  for  the  new  infirmary,  which  is  to  cost  &om  48,000/.  to 
60,000/.  Tbe  ^ns  have  still  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Local  Oo- 
vemmant  Boaro. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  exported  ftnm  England  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  2,487,162  tons,  of  the  value  of  31,225,380/.  The  correspond- 
ing amounts  for  the  year  previous  were  2,057,813  tons,  and  37,731,290^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Beed's  Entertainment. — The  programme 
provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  since  Christmas  at  St.  George's 
Hall  has  proved  very  attractive,  the  "  Three  Tenants  "  and  "  Too  Many  by 
One"  being  received  with  very  great  applause.  With  a  liberality  of 
management  which  will  be  appreciated  by  their  patnms,  tiiey  intemi  to 
produce  in  a  few  days  another  new  "ItrstPart,^  fiwm  the  pen  of  Hx- 
Gilbert  A'Beckett,  entitled  the  "  Ancient  Britons."  The  novelty  is  an 
imaginative  sketch  of  the  state  of  Great  Britain  some  three  thousand  years 
hence,  and  abounds,  it  is  said,  in  humorous  hits  at  modem  manners  and 
customs.  Mr.  German  Reed  composes  tbe  music,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  painta 
the  scene  of  the  rxins  of  Westminster.  "  Too  Many  by  One  "  will  be  with- 
drawn upon  the  production  of  the  "  Ancient  Britons." 

The  New  Bnsslan  Hlstorioal  Musenm  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Square 
of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Fetersbu^.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  for 
the  designs  have  been  fixed,  and  tiie  cost  of  the  building  is  not  to  exceed  a 
million  ronUea.   

Porthoomlnc  Oontraota. 
Tenden  will  be  delivraed  on  Monday  next,  Jan.  18,  ft>r  a  new  ipeecb 

room  at  Harrow  School.    Mr.  Bulges,  architect 

Tenders  are  immediately  required  for  ftarthw  additions  and  alterations  at 
the  Willesden  Junction  Station  for  the  London  and  North- Weetnu  Bailw^ 
Oompany. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS: 

GOVERNMENT  BY  RESENTMENT, 

T  ii  well  knovn  A«n  «omitmi\j  oc- 
en  TwiooB  ntOe  BaaifestetioM  of  praja- 
dic«  and  yeumtl  feeluw  hy  those  who 
wee  in  ATitooriH,  which  the  p«bUe  bvn 
to  tolerate  as  iteat  thej  cad,  aa  wh^  ii 
called  "pvt  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
13»prt^."  It  ie  newMcBB  to  remark  that  these 
ainioynig  eccetrtridties  are  more  commoii 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  officials;  to 
err  is  numan,  and  to  err  in  a  small  way 
is  the  attribute  of  small  people.  The  little 
tecal  Testries  of  Loitdon  parishes,  for  in- 
stance, no  one  wiH^wiy,  oix  in  many  small 
ways ;  the  Metrapolitan  Board  of  Works, 
as  the  guest  g— wal  vmtaj  of  London  at 
large,  most  people  will  think,  may  he  permitted  to  err  on  the 


oocurrsoees 

ttst  have  recently  taken  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
there  has  been  «hUuted  a  somewhat  similar  srstem  of  Oovemment 
by  Resentment.   Lot  us  say  that  this  alto  wiQ  not  answer. 

n*  fln^of  -tlHse  MoUsnta  tfatt  we  ma^  MBtioa  is  the  disoossisn 
at  ths  waeUy  — etiag  of  tte  UoariPon  FVidcy  the 


ZAth  iBitaBt,  nspeetiiw  the  progect  «f  the  MetoopoUtaa  Aayhims 

Board  for  building  a  no^pital  on  Hampstead  EEeath.  One  of  the 
members,  in  addressing  a  few  wofda  to  his  colleagues  on  this  question 
— the  Board  being  the  offeial  castodiana  «f  the  Haath — is  reported 
to  have  said  "  as  an  individual  member  he  regretted  that  this  psrticu- 
kr  locaHtT  had  been  selected,"  but  he  deemed  it  best  upon  principle 
to  arcud  uterfering  with  another  representative  body,  0pon  this 
another  member,  although  speaking  in  support  of  the  same  policy,  is 
aaid  to  have  complained  of  the  prenoiu  speaker  fat  having  tiuen 
fte  liier^  of  eacpresung  his  penooal  n^eta  at  all :  hecause,  sud  he, 
as**  tbey  t^dmsetresiEMiUnainf  the  interfarence  of  any  other  Board, 
ao  tbey  moat  eneet  Uiat  any  other  Board  wcrald  resent  theirs. 

Kow  if  this  be  hut  an  accidents  phrase  occurring  in  debate  and 
eommitting  the  speaker  to  no  point  of  doctrine,  or  the  splenetic 
nntiment  of  a  single  member  uttered  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  body,  it  mast  he  held  to  signify  little  or  nothing ;  but  if  it  is  to 
%6  accepted  hy  the  public  of  the  metropolis  as  the  declaration  of  a 
ipedfic  policy,  then  it  certainly  implies  a  good  deal.  At  any  rate  no 
contradiction  of  it,  nor  even  a  qualification  of  it,  appears  to  uve  been 
offered  by  any  succeeding  speaker. 

If  wa  go  back  then  to  the  okeetiog  of  the  Board  held  iu  the  week 
preceding,  we  find  another  ioddent  appearing  in  the  reporta.  There 
had  ooeoiTed,  a  few  days  before,  the  decease  of  one  of  the  district 
surTeyors.  The  patronage  of  the  appointmant  of  these  officers  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is  a  privilege  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Works ;  which  has  also  the  power  of  altering  the  limits  of  districts 
irhenever  this  may  seem  to  he  desiiabls.  Ja  other  words,  the  Board 
has  con6ded  to  it  the  impoitant  tnwt  of  decti^  Ae  fittest  men  for 
flie  service  of  the  pnUicin  tho/delicate  dul^of  district-sarreyorship ; 
and  conpledwith  Uiis  thwa  is  the  fhrtlmr  dvty  ofiatrodudngim- 
^OTementSj  whenever  opaortairity  may  ofler,  ia  the  notoriously  irre- 
gular and  iBConveuient  boandarus  of  the  andent  districts,  under 
whi6h  some  of  then  vield  a  revenue  of  about  a  year  and  others 
S,00(ML  Thedistrict  orthedeeeased  surve^ror  was  well  known  to  he  a 
poor  one.  It  was  surroaaded  on  all  sides  by  others  little  better. 
Certain  of  the  neighboaring  surveyors,  ther6for«>,  memorialised  the 
Board  upon  the  expediency  of  absorbing  the  vacant  district  in  the 
anpnantatioa  of  the  drcomjacent  ones — a  thing  which  we  are  told 
had  he-SB  looked  forward  to  for  many  years.  We  regret  to  say  ^at 
these  memorials  were  reodved  with  undiagoised  ecom  and  indignity. 
It  was  not  alleged  that  they  were  in  any  way  wanting  in  respect. 
lisMhar  were  ue  writeia  accoaed  of  even  anch  a  tfain^  as  nnreason- 
iddsasBs  in  the  wygcstiona  they  offered.  The  apphcations,  apart 
idtoge^er  from  their  merits,  were  simply  retaited  as  an  act  of  inter- 
fiMnoe.  "  It  was  extremely  improper,"  sud  one  of  the  members, 
'ftrtksse  offican  to  dMaCs  to  tiie  Board  irhat  course  to  pame;  and 
fcs  iK^ied  their  i^ifdicatioB  woaH  he  treated  in  sacn  a  way  as 
sSestaallj  to  ptevent  a  repetition  of  sncfa  conduct  t "  It  mmt  he 
■cftBOfriedgea  that  the  onKnr  proceeded  to  support  titis  aeiitiment  hpr 
BDoa  to  facta  «nd  flgims ;  hut^  in  aocordance  with  the  well- 
,  rale  that  Aen  is  Bothiiw  so  little  to  be  relied  apon  as  hrite 
figares,  the  statemeats  of  the  worthy  gentleman,  as  we  are 
.  wen  from  begianing  to  end  altogether  fallftdoas  ;  and  the 
atmriasllj  taken  by  the  Beard  seems  to  have  been  in  itaelf 
fnsf  jpoaitiTS  that  the  general  opinion  was  influenced  leas  by  any 
■bhawtieal  demonstwtion  of  this  kind  than  by  the  fvt  ampler 
^Ipaal  to  the  oatrwed  digaity  of  the  body,  l^e  applications  were 
aateoaalf  ndaved,  so  say  the  reports,  *<  to  Ke  oa  the  table."  In 


justice  to  the  common  sense  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  large 
majority  of  the  BomI,  we  ^nefer  to  nppoee  that  this  affront  was 
only  voted  n«mwe  imiimdtmOt,  no  «e  thfaiking  it  worth  while  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  meetiof  with  a  controversy  on  the  primitive 
question  whether  a  eat  may  look  at  a  1dng^-at  the  best  a  mere  point 
of  good  breedingrather  than  baaiiiesB.  At  any  rate  the  princi^e  of 
OoveEsmait  hyKesentment— which  is  all  Aat  we  are  repeat- 
ceraed  to  look  at— was  too  deady  aaseited  to  be  misnnderstMO. 

Upon  still  fiirUier  inquiry,  H  ajmeara  that  ihe  appUmtion  of  t^if 
prindple  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  &e  vestriea  and  loaal 
hoards  has  lon^  been  the  subject  of  the  most  notorions  cmnplaint. 
As  a  rule,  we  are  told,  none  of  these  can  venture  to  send  ont  a  mes- 
sage &om  what  it  regards  as  the  imperial  chamber  of  its  own  parish 
to  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Parliament  at  Spring  Gardens,  withont 
a  good  deal  more  of  fear  and  trembling  than  vestrymen  are  accu^ 
tocaad  to.  The  question  to  he  submitted  is,  perhaps,  one  of  intense 
local  or  local  and  general  interest  The  great  man  of  the  parinh,  or 
the  very  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Ci^,  may  occupy  the  chdr  and  advocate 
thff  measure.  The  local  representatives  at  tne  Board  (for  the  Bowd 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  these  very  bodies;  may  be  dtting  in 
the  orowd  as  comparatively  humble  units.  The  expediency  of  com- 
municating with  the  central  Board  may  be  too  pidpable  for  long 
debate  and  too  urgent  for  vei;  formal  ddiberation.  The  real  desire 
may  benothmg  else  than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Board.  But 
woe  to  the  inferior  corporation  if  the  supeaOT  should  think  fit  to  ride 
its  high  horse  1  It  is  not  enough  that  after  dne  obeisances,  (ffedentials 
rigorously  scrutinised,  a  precise  object  set  forth  in  the  published 
agenda,  and  a  selection  made  of  one  or  at  most  two  of  its  members 
fur  the  task  of  speech,  the  deputation  is  oeremonioudy  admitted  to 
the  presence,  and  its  homUe  petataon  listened  to  with  soch  measue 
of  iodividual  patience  or  impatience  as  may  hcppen  to  be  oonvenieat 
at  the  moment.  So  keen  is  the  apprecialion  said  to  be  of  "  inter- 
ference," so  great  the  horror  of  *OTClrtieB,**ttat  after  all  the  pains 
that  may  have  been  taken  by  experienced  olGcials  and  diplomatic 
advisets,  not  only  for  the  avoiduMe  of  the  appearance  of  inossiire,  hut 
ior  the  express  oultivataea  of  a  demeaaoar  oi  profbaod  humility,  all 
that  is  required  to  apset  the  apple  cart  fif  the  not  inappropiate  ml- 
gariam  may  be  pardoned)  is  a  angle  nnluel^  word  or  Bntidh  inde- 

Endeace  from  (he  chosen  mtor,  a  gleam  of  tpansient  surprise  on  tfaa 
w  of  a  silent  eetUeagoa,  or  an  indiacaeeit  com^iment  to  local  wiadsm 
from  oae  of  the  Oooscript  Fathess  themselveel  This  is  what 
Government  by  BosentaMSt  comes  to.  That  it  has  its  origin  in  tha 
vestry  halls  and  iroikhousa  hosrd-monnaf  the  pari^  is  so  Aoobt 
tnieeDongh;  thatit  aonhivated  to  the  vety  ntawst  iathoseaaiww 
forcing  frames  of  laeal  aoand  aad  fmj  ngsi^iag  aothiar  ia  eqaaUy 
the  Act ;  bat  the  persoos  who  have  te  do  with  the.  MstniBolitan 
Board  are  at  least,  as  a  rule,  of  a  different  order  from  the  sappocaiits 
at  those  inferior  courts,  and  the  greater  state  and  more  profound 
decorum  of  the  nobler  iostitntion  ought  to  he  shown  in  more  elabo- 
rate courtesy  and  more  persevering  forbearance. 

The  terrors  that  are  inspired  in  the  bosoms  of  the  public  at  large 
by  the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  self-importance  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Nor  need 
we  allude,  except  in  passing,  to  the  incredible  self-reliance 
with  which  the  Board  went  to  Paritament  last  year  for 
such  autocratic  personal  powers  over  the  house  proper^ 
of  the  London  area  as  not  even  HiKoim-AL-RASCHZD  would 
have  ventured  to  exercise  in  the  Bagdad  of  romance.  The 
condudon  accomplished  hy  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  at  leut  prompt  and  decidve.  Bnt  it  was  at  the  same  time 
arrived  at  with  all  that  patience  of  inquiry,  and  expressed  witii  all 
that  polite  conrideration,  which  hsp^y  characterise  many  othu 
bodies  of  higher  importance  tiian  the  Hetropolitan  Board.  It  ia  to 
be  hoped  the  lesson  may  not  be  lost  npon  the  Board.  For  it  beCDmes 
a  eenoua  matter  for  the  puhKe  to  reflect  upon,  as  now  has  to  be  done, 
that  this  apparently  hasty  and  conseqwential  tribund  is  actually  at 
the  present  moment  handling  tiie  patronage  of  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  half  a  million  in  I^ondon  taxes.  In  any  case  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  wisdom  of  some  of  Uie  members  ought  to  be  some- 
what superior  to  what  it  appears  to  be ;  but  if  this  vast  reveaue  ts  to 
be  admiDistered  upon  the  more  than  irrespondble  principle  of  Govern- 
ment b^  Resentment — if,  in  the  language  that  we  have  quoted,  the 
Board  is  to  "  resent  the  interference  ^  every  other  general  body 
which.haa  an  opinion  to  express,  it  behoves  the  ratepayers  to  inquire 
whether  or  no  such  a  sygtem  is  constitutional — nbetber  in  fact  it  is 
not  eBseotial  to  the  very  idea  of  mnnidpd  authority  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  temporarily  elected  to  offioe  shall  somewhat  less  im- 
perioudy  regard  their  funotioos,  as  the  exerdse,  not  of  a  personal 
privilege,  hat  of  a  paUio  tnut,  in  nhaiA  diaooarteoua  self-importance 
ought  to  be  as  ttriedy  dlsooniAenaMed  aa  that  more  direct  out  not 
more  daognoos  ffeciei  of  breadi  of  MMi— to  which  indeed  it  ex- 
ereeely  leads— that  satf-intereetad  wndaa  of  patronage  to  whidi 
£arl  Gbbt  recently  referred  so  pointedly  as  the  bane  of  our  whole 
ayatem  of  looal  mnnidpil  government  The  MetrofMlitan  Board  of 
Works  may  yet  have  a  long  career  before  it,  or  possibly  only  a  short 
one ;  but  in  either  case  it  will  do  wdl  to  tue  alittle  pdns  to  ahow 
the  pablic  that  the  minority  of  its  members  are  so  far  at  least  pos- 
sessed by  a  proper  sense  of  their  trae  Ainetiona  as  to  disddm  both 
in  word  and  deed  a  prindple  so  nnd^idflad  and  so  nawerthy  ait  the 
petulant  resentment  of  honest  coonsd  heeaose  of  its  OtHttlag  from 
without  its  own  contracted  walls. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 

Henry  "VX— Pwt  I. 

rB  Btoiy  of  the  rei^  of  Henry  VI.  commences  on  September  1, 
1422,  and  ends  with  hie  death  Mar  1471.   The  true  ancceeaion 
of  the  eventa  recorded  in  the  play  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

Hbnbt  VI.  Buoceeded  his  father  Septembw  1, 1^3,  being  scarcely 
■ine  months  old.  Ue  was  giyea  to  the  care  of  the  Eari  of  Wis- 
wKK  (the  most  coarteons  of  knights).  England  waa  placed  under 
the  Poke  oi  GLOVcnnB,  and  Fiuoe  under  the  Duke  of  Rbsiobs.  , 
In  1426  the  Duke  of  Ovmavna  and  his  unde  oi  Wdtohwibb 
quarrelled  for  the  goTenunent  of  England,  hut  the  Doke  of  Bkdfobd 
interposed,  and  OiiOvcsstBB  continued  in  office.  October  12, 1428, 
the  Earl  u  Sixkbctbt  began  the  nege  of  Orleans ;  he  was  wounded 
on  October  37,  and  died  NoTember  8.  Wnxuv  de  u.  Polr,  Karl 
of  SunoLK,  Bucoeeded  to  the  commaod,  and  continued  the  siege 
until  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  raised  bj  Joah  op  Abc, 
who  entered  Orleans  April  29.  The  French  baTing  recovered  their 
spirits,  attacked  tiie  EogliBh  on  all  quarters.  The  Earl  of  Sitfpole 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Jergeaux  June  12,  and  nz  days  after  Lord 
Taj^bot  suffered  the  same  fate  at  Paray,  but  was  soon  freed  by  ex- 
change. Now  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  plar  is  so  remarkably  at 
Tarianca  with  all  this,  that  before  we  go  on  to  the  second  act  of  the 
drama  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  clear  the  ground  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  (framatists*  record.  1422.  "The  dauphin  Charlbs  is 
orowned  "Eing  in  Rhelms.*'  Talbot  is  taken  prisoner  on  August  10, 
or  Uuoe  weeks  hefbre  tiie  play  (mens.  We  are  next  introduced  to 
Orieanaf  iriiere  we  find  it  repeued  that— 

TUbot  Is  taken  whom  we  wont  to  feer : 
Bona]  oath  none  bat  m*4-bmii'd  8ellibiiT7 ; 

The  mad-brained  lord  beats  the  French,  and  Joan  or  Arc  comes  on 
the  stage.  The  next  scene  shows  us  the  quarrel  between  Gloucbbtbb 
and  W1KCHK8TKE  before  the  wsIIr  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  then 
agun  we  are  back  to  the  siege  of  Orleans  where  we  find  Talbot  firee, 
see  the  death  of  SALiSBimT  and  the  entr^  into  Orleans  of  Joan  or 
Abo  as  a  finish  to  the  Act  This  is  rery  different  from  the  dramatic 
history  Heniy  V.,  where  the  accuzw^  of  Suxsnu  is  note- 
worthy, and  the  sequence  of  erents  oomplets.  Indeed,  so  utt»ly 
inocmsutent  is  1^  arrangement  as  we  at  vreeent  see  it  in  all  editions 
tiiat  one  is  ahnost  indumd  to  think  that  tiie  aeeneshave  been  shifted, 
and  some  might  even  Tenture  to  question  the  aathnnhip. 

To  return  to  contemporary  history  we  haTO  the  record  of  erentB 
continued  as  follows : — 


1430. 
1431. 


May  26.  Joan  of  Abc  taken  prisoner  at  Compeigne.  Sur- 
rendered by  the  Surgundiana  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

„    80.   Joan  of  Arc  burnt  alire  at  Rouen  (tetat  21)  in 
auoordanca  witii  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
which  l^e  Kshop  (tf  Bbautais  ins  chiet  Hekbt 
VI,  oiowned  in  Paris  December  17. 
Sep.  14.  The  Duke  of  Bbdtobd  died  at  Rooen  (P  Puis)- 

The  Doke  of  Olovcbsibr  and  the  Bieh<^  of  Wn- 

CHXSTBB  quarrelled. 
RicHAED  Bbauchahp,  Earl  of  Wabwiox,  appointed 

Regent  in  France  vies  the  Duke  of  Yoar. 
York  regained  the  Regency.    The  Duchess  of 
Olovcbsteb  tried  in  St  Stephen's  chapel  charged 
as  a  witch  and  a  traitress. 
Glottoestbb  accused  the  Bishop  of  Winoebstbb 
of  treason,  but  the  latter  guned  the  day. 
Haj  28.   Truce  «ith  France  which  lasted  till  ApiU  1460. 


As  the  erents  themselrea  are  all  to  be  found  in  contempoxazj 
records,  with  the  exception  of  the  taking  of  Rouen  by  the  luid  of 
Oblbans,  it  seems  to  me  remarkable  Uiat  ^ey  should  hare  got  into 
such  a  muddle  as  to  sequence.  To  show  the  extent  of  this  dia- 
tnrbanoe.  I  giro  here  in  two  torn  A,  the  annngement  of  the  plajf 
and  B,  the  historical  arrangement— 

A,  1     2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10     11     12  IS 

B.  764261   11   10    913      S  812 

The  moat  lingular  figure  in  this  strange  medley  of  dates  is  tiiat 

 ^  .    .  .-vr  «       ,  The 

WiN- 

habit,"  on  which  Exeter  immediately 
exclaims— 

WfaiAl  IsmjlMdof  WbtoiiaMeriiHtall'd 
And  oelled  onto  a  osidlaari  aagTM  r 
Tben,  I  pcndTB  tiut  win  be  nrlM, 
Benrr  the  Bfth  did  aomeUmei  prophtij— 
"  U  OBoe  be  (XRU  to  be  k  oerdinel, 
Hell  make  hii  oep  oo-equi  wlia  tbe  orown." 

Now  let  ni  torn  back  to  the  third  aoene  of  Act  L,  and  hear  what 
the  Duke  of  Gloucbstbb  says  to  my  Lord  of  Wdtohbsxeb. 


Again, 


ru  cmarm  tbee  in  thj  bcxMd  certinel'i  bet. 
It  thoa  inooia  In  tUi  tlv  I 


Undtr  aj  tet  I  itnv  *br  eHdlBal<h  hat ; 
b^lto  «(  Pope  «  OiattlM  «(  «haeA, 


1436. 
I486. 

1437. 

1440. 

1448. 
1444. 

The  first  part  of  Henir  VI.  extends,  durefore,  from  the  autumn  of 
1422  to  the  spring  of  1444,  and  the  second  part  opens  in  the  sinnng 
of  1446,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Princess  fifAVQABXT  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council. 

Now  the  poet  arranges  the  events  in  such  a  totally  different 
fuhion  to  that  just  redted,  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  effect  even 
the  shadow  of  a  recoudliation.  In  the  twenty-two  years  (1422-1444) 
of  the  fint  part  of  the  reign,  he  shows  us  in  the  following  order : — 

L  Osableb  VII.,  crowned  in  Rhums  (1429,  July  18). 
3.  Talbot  taken  prisoner  (1429,  June  18). 

3.  Siege  of  Orleans  (1428,  October  12). 

4.  Urot  outbreak  between  Oloucbbtbb  and  Wxnchxstsb  (1426). 

6.  The  death  of  SALiSBintT  at  Orleans  (1428,  NoTember  S). 
6l  The  death  of  MoBTiMm  in  the  Tower  of  Londi»  (1424). 

7.  ^liament  and  second  quarrel  of  Glougkhb  and  Wnr- 

CHSSTBB  (1443). 

8.  The  taking  of  Rouen  by  Jo&N  of  Axo,  and  deatli  of  Bbdvobd 

(1436,  September), 
e.  Hbnbt  VL  m  Paris  (1431,  December). 

10.  The  uege  of  Bordeaux,  war  in  Oascony,  and  death  of  Talbot 

(1463,  July  23). 

11.  Winchxsteb  created  Cardinal  (142Q. 

12.  Joan  or  Abo  taken  prisoner  (1430i  May  26). 
18.  The  Truce  (1444). 


and  then  his  last  words  to  him — 

Cerdlul,  ru  be  DO  taceekv  of  Qw  law ; 

Bst  m  ihaU  neet  and  break  o«r  mlndg  Kt  letge. 

Oonmdering  the  number  of  years  which  must  have  eluaed  between 
these  Tower  H1H  speeches  of  Glouobstbb  during  the  oaby  days  of 
tbe  KiNa,and  the  scene  in  the  fifth  Act,  where  the  Enre  reoelTea  the 
Ambassaoon  (tf  France, 

—  ■  lesttlwd 
To  dnv  eoodttku  «(  « triadir  peaoe ; 

Exbtbb'b  surprise  strikes  ns  as  comine  a  trifle  late,  or  nearW  twenty 
years  after  Bbautobt  had  entered  sacred  college.  Tnis  is  no 
mere  anachronism  I  nor  can  it  be  put  down  to  ignorance  on  tiie  part 
of  Exbteb,  who  has  not  been  by  any  means  a  recluse :  neither  is  it 
an  archsBological  or  historical  question ;  the  text  of  Act  I.,  judged 
by  the  text  of  the  others,  is  all  suffident,  quite  apart  from  the  fiteiaiy 
quality  of  It,  to  show  the  looseness  of  the  compofdtion. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  architectural  scenes,  we  get  further 
evidence  of  looseness  of  construction.  We  begin  in  Weetroinater 
Abbey ;  then  we  are  taken  to  the  siege  of  Orleans,  back  to  London, 
and  back  agun  to  the  siege  of  Orleans,  .all  in  one  Act  The  other 
Acts  have  not  this  defect,  and  could  easUv  be  so  arranged  as  to  6ome 
within  the  rules  which  are  bennning  to  oe  recognised  as  sudi  in  all 
good  stage  mana^ment  Of  the  acenes  which  come  within  my  pio- 
Tince  the  Ibllowmg  is  an  abstract : — 


London  1.  Westminster  Abbey. 

2.        „        Parliament  House. 
„        Room  in  palace  (2) 
Tower  HiU. 
Room  in  Tower. 
Temple  Gardens. 
Before  the  town. 


Orleans 
(Hve  scenes) 


3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 

AuTeigne  10. 
Bouen  11. 

12. 

Paris  IS. 
14. 

Bordeaux  16. 
Anglers  16. 


Before  one  of  tbe  gates. 
"Wltiun  the  town. 
Court  of  caa^. 
Outside  the  walla. 
The  plains  near  the  cify. 
A  room  in  the  palace. 
A  room  of  state. 
Before  the  walla. 
Before  the  walls. 


1.  There  is  on\j  one  remark  to  make  about  this  scene,  and  it  is 
this — that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  audience  to  see  a  cardboard 
model  of  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  put  on  the  stage.  At 

Dru^  Lane  and  other  large  theatres,  peep-show  architecture  or  the 
architecture  of  vistas  may  still,  I  hope,  be  encouraged  for  many  yean 
to  come,  if  only  as  a  contrast  to,  and  as  a  means  of  measimng  tbe 
prcMtress  made  by,  mrae  thouriitfal  management.  Tbue  can  be  no 
doubt  oi  this  aa  a  fiudamental  rule  of  scenic  art,  that  wherever  poe- 
mble  the  icale  o/the  mimic  teene  thouid  be  equal  to  tkat  of  the  rsal  <me. 
Thus  in  this  scene  of  Westminster  Abbey  I  venture  to  say  that  fiu 
greater  efiect  in  every  way  would  be  produced  on  a  tiny  stage  hj 
measuring  off  the  reu,  or  nearly  tbe  real,  dimensions  of  a  portum  of 
the  crossing,  and  setting  it  diagcmaUy,  than  could  be  produced  by 
any  attempt  to  represent  tbe  whole,  even  though  on  the  laigeet 
stsge  in  Europe.  As  to  the  bier,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  a  b&ck 
pall  over  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  tune  with  the  time.  The 
drapery  placed  over  the  coffin  in  those  days  was  rich  both  In  colour 
and  material.  Cloth  of  gold,  with  elaborate  embroidery  and  nume- 
rous escutcheons  glowing  with  heraldic  blaxonry,  would  be  the  sort 
of  drapery  that  would  have  been  placed  over  dead  Hbhbt's  corse. 
Other  details  there  were,  such  as  a  croaa  extending  to  the  limito  of 
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tke  coffin,  aod  aometiniM  one  on  each  side :  bat  the  main  point  to 
remember  11  that  the  outward  fontu  and  habits  of  grief  in  1432  were 
hf  DO  meana  what  thej  were,  and  atill  too  often  are,  with  as. 

3.  ''The  Parliameot  house "  intended  by  Shaxspkbb  was  one  of 
the  chamborB  at  Weetmin^r,  bat  the  Parliament  at  which  the  scene 
Wtweea  Oiouomtib  and  WixoEasnB  was  eoaeted  was  Teally  held 
at  Ldoeater.  I  should,  thetefbre,  be  inclined  to  adopt  an  interitw 
Oat  might  be  equally  ^pnipiiate  to  both  places^  nsing  tapertij 
abandantly. 

6  Room  in  the  palaoe  (Act  v.,  Sc.  1  and  6).  Thia  shonld  be  a 
hall  w  oonncil  room  of  snmptaous  character,  with  a  throne,  and  a 
dan  OT  tester  orer  it.  And  here  I  may  add  that  becaase  a  room 
belongs  to  a  mediisTal  hinff  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  it 
totally  nnftmusbed.  Beddee  the  n^l  chair  or  throne  there  would 
be  stools,  tables,  lecterns,  chests^  long  forms  with  backs  to  them  like 
eetUec^  calnnetv,  or  armoires,  besides  rich  hangings  and  cushions,  and 
before  the  thrcme  at  least  some  rich  carpet  stuff.  For  these  three 
eeeoes  such  azchitecture  as  would  be  Tisible  above  the  hangings  need 
Mt  be  difierat  from  that  which  preruled  during  the  three  preceding 
reigns. 

4.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  the  "  hill  before  the  Tower."  The 
wall,  the  Tower  gates,  the  great  Norman  keep,  are  all  so  easily  got  at 
that  the  yottngeet  scene-painter  need  not  go  wrong. 

<L  Nor  ie  the  room  in  the  tower  more  ufficult  to  manage.  A  plain 
nnlted  or  hasiTy  timbered  e^liag,  plain  walls,  a  narrow  window,  and 
a  nanow  door  are  all  we  want,  nor  do  we  much  care  whether  tiie 
Biehiteetiue  be  Norman,  Eariy  English,  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular 
— althoog^  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  go  farther  Wfc  than 
the  ragn  of  Hkitkt  III.,  for  Mobtiicbb  died  of  the  plnirue  at  the 
castle  of  Trim  in  1424.  and  that  caatle  was  built  1290-1324. 

6.  The  Temple  Qaroena  Scene  might  be  made  extremely  lovely. 
On  the  back  cloth  might  be  represented  the  Temple  buildings,  or  the 
riyer  and  its  opposite  shore,  the  stage  itself  being  occnpied  by  a 
luaed  terrace,  over  which  might  be  seen  the  flowers  and  iruit  trees 
of  a  fifteenth,  century  garden,  and  although  not  common  in  this 
eenntry,  a  fountain  may  be  admitted,  for  wUch  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 
will  fornish  some  charming  examples.  (See  MS.  in  British  Museum.) 

We  have  now  to  bid  farewell  to  England,  and  make  ourselves 
acqmioted  witii  no  less  than  five  French  cities  and  one  chftteao.  Pre- 
•mment  amongst  all  these  is  the  ci^  of  Orleans. 

7  to  9.  The  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  communkated  with  the  opposite  bank  by  a  bridge, 
■oretiianl,U0O  feet  long,  that  started  from  the  principal  gate  of  Orleans, 
close  by  the  side  of  which  stood  the  ch&telet— a  little  castle — which 
was  nearly  always  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  a  medlieval  bridge.  Now, 
herides  the  town  gate  and  the  ch&telet,  the  bridge  possessed  certain 
fortificaticHis,  entirely  its  own.  The  first  going  from  the  town  was  on 
an  island  in  mid-«tream,  and  was  called  "la  bastille  Saint-Antotne." 
Ontade  thia  fbrtified  gateway  on  the  east  or  upper  side  was  a  chapel, 
and  m  the  other  side  an  hos[atal  or  almonry, 

Ie  wbMi  Mren  bedo-roen,  tiutlud  Towed  *U 
Their  Ufa  to  Mrrice  ot  bigb  taMTan'i  King, 
Did  wfmiA  their  d>iM  In  d^ng  godlj  (blag : 
Their  gsUs  to  all  wen  open  erwmon, 
TlHt  fer  th>  vewie  war       tnvoUlag ; 
And  one  nto  vejtl&gefw  tbem  befon, 
To  Oftll  Inoommw-liy,  tint  needy  wen  end  pon. 


At  tiie  ftr  end  of  the  bridge  was  an  extensive  gatehouse,  flanked 
ly  towers  and  otherwise  fortified,  having  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
mall  cactle,  and,  indeed,  known  as  "  le  ch&telet  des  ToumeUea." 
Bsjuid  Us  dnwbridge  was  a  low  outwork,  sqaare  in  plan,  and  of 
some  extent  with  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge  on  the  upper  or  eastern 
aide.  Outside  this  was  a  suburb  of  poor  houses  and  a  priory  of 
Angostin  friars  which  were  destroyed  with  the  other  suburbs  by  the 
toinispeople  00  the  approach  of  the  English  forces  under  Lord 
SmsBUBT.  Now  it  is  to  this  chdtdet  des  TmtmeUea  that  the  attention 
of  the  scenic  artist  should  be  munly  directed,  la  the  second  scene  of 
the  first  act  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  river  and  a  distant 
riew  <^  the  tovrn.  But  in  the  fourth  scene  the  "  tower "  where 
SmnuBT  was  shot  was  also  the  "  gate  "  of  the  fifth  scene,  and 
althoagh  "  the  gates  "  of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  must  have 
been  on  the  other  side  of  Orleans,  the  story  is  not  told  with  such  an 
•wmnt  of  historical  accuracy  as  to  make  such  a  change  imperative 
OB  the  stage.  The  difficnltr  of  the  double  scene  ^Act  i.  Sc.  4), 
is  one  of  Shakspere'a  trifles,  for  It  is  only  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
togsther  two  towers  and  two  sets  of  people  that  were  really  not  less 
tuD  smnteen  hundred  feet  asunder  t  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
town  (rf  Orieans,  the  gates,  bridge,  walls,  and  ehfttelet,  we  have 
cridenee  almost  sufficient  in  M.  ViozxEiyLB-I>uo'8  Vie^omtaire  de 
iArdtUeetmn^  and  if  further  details  are  required,  M.  Jouon  sup- 
plies them  io  his  Hittoire  du  Siege  d'Orleatu. 

10.  The  Court  of  the  Chateau  at  Auveraae  would  show  us  the 

Etehonse  and  the  crenellated  walls  each  side  of  it  If  the  former 
d  its  upper  storey  open  to  the  courtyard,  and  the  approach  or  steps 
to  the  wail  were  well  managed,  a  most  picturesque  scene  could 
eoily  be  secured  for  the  fine  dramatic  situation  in  this  Auvergne 
episode.  It  is  true  the  Coontess  and  her  porter  have  nothing  whatever 
todo  with  the  history  or  the  play,  and  a  manager  who  was  rash  enough 
to  attempt  to  pat  Henry  VL  on  the  stage  might  I  think,  fiurly  be 
eiaued  wen  he  to  eBminale  nwh  •  ecene  as  uiie;  the  death  of 


MoRTDCBB  (Act  ii.  Sc.  S)  ;  the  master  gunner  and  his  son  (Act  i. 
Sc.  4),  and  the  two  Bouen  scenes  (Act  iii.). 

11.  Before  Rouen.  The  city  gates,  the  cironlar  flanking  towen, 
the  high  conical  roofs,  and  the  old  crenellated  walls  are  alt  there, 
but  somehow  they  are  not  quite  the  same  as  they  were  in  old 
times.  We  miss  the  hourda  and  many  a  picturesque  roof  of  shingle 
and  tile.  There  is  something  strange,  too,  about  the  battiements ; 
some  have  been  blocked  up,  others  have  been  altered,  and  there 
is  «  dull  flat  monotraous  uok  about  the  top  of  the  walls  not 
<^uita  pleasaa^  all  which  means  nothing  more  tluu  the  intnMla&- 
tun  of  what  Spevsbb  deeeribes 


thet  dIvelWi  jmn  Eagin  wrooght 
In  deepest  Hdl,  and  tnmd  bj  Tariei  ekUL 

12.  A  distant  view  of  the  (uty  of  Bouen  as  it  appeared  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  easy  enough  to  anyone  who 
will  take  a  Uttie  trouble  in  the  matter.  I  may,  however,  say  that  the 
city  was  more  than  usually  rich  in  churehes  and  towers— ecclesias- 
tical, military,  and  domestic. 

13.  A  room  in  the  palace  means,  at  the  time  of  the  play,  a  room 
in  the  Louvre,  so,  too  (14)  the  room  of  st&to  where  our  Hknxt  was 
crowned  was  that  charming  hall  already  mentioned  in  my  remarks  on 
Heniy  V.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  1431  other  changes  besides 
those  in  the  art  war  had  taken  place.  Arebitecture,  with  her 
mater  and  aecesswy  arta^  hadjuaeed  into  a  new  phaae,  aod  clasrioal 
fcwms  were  bring  revived  with  a  rapidity  so  neat  that  they  soon 
completely  dominated  the  couatij  of  thdr  new  birth.  The  fifteenth 
centaiy  in  Italy  thus  became  known  as  the  century  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  and  though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  suggest  that  any 
material  change  in  the  architecture  of  Paris  occurred  so  soon  as  the 
time  under  oar  immediate  consideration,  yet  I  think  the  influence  of 
the  great  change  that  had  been  started  south  of  the  Alps  might  well 
be  visible  in  such  things  as  the  mantelpiece,  the  andirons,  or  the 
furniture.  It  is  by  a  littie  touch  here  and  there  of  this  kind  that  we 
may  so  eauly  and  natundly  mark  the  proffrest  or  growth  of  the  mimic 
life  or  sti^  history. 

16  and  16.  Before  the  walls  of  Bordeaux  and  Angiers.  The  latter 
presents  littie  or  no  difficulty,  but  Bordeaux  must  be  mostiy  con- 
jectural. There  need,  however,  be  no  great  uncertainty  about  any 
town  walls  at  this  time,  for  thev  would  of  neceauty  be  fortified  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  that  already  deacribed. 

ilbbe  oontinued.) 


EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERd.-lll. 

IN  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  examples  of  the  Dateh  or  Flemish 
schools,  the  honour  of  representing  landscape  has  fallen  chiufly 
upon  the  Ehiglish  painters  of  the  last  and  present  century.  A  fine 
broad  Landscape,  with  Figures  Dancing  (106),  by  Rubens  ;  a  lumi- 
nous and  poetic  Claude  (00),  and  a  stormy  drama  of  sky,  rock,  aod 
tree,  by  Salvatob  Rosa  (131),  both  lent  by  the  Earlof  Yabbobouqh; 
the  famous  Skaters  of  Curp,  from  the  same  gallery  ('145) ;  a 
charming  littie  Woodland  Landscape,  ivith  Peasants,  by  Hobbeua 
(13) ;  two  effective  studies  of  The  Fails  of  TivoU  (191,  195),  by 
Gaspab  Poussih,  from  the  Miles  collection;  a  few  unimportant 
examples  of  Rutsdabl  and  the  sea-patntera  Vandevsldb  and 
BAOKHVTZBir ;  thea^  together  vrith  the  usual  sprinkling  d  Venetian 
views  hj  Oahalsho  and  Ouardi,  pretty  much  make  np  the  anm  oi 
{uctures  in  this  ^viw*  aa  regards  "  Old  Masters.'* 

Bat  cmning  to  the  modema  we  have  a  famous  group  in  Tvbnbb, 
Obohb,  ConcAV,  Cohsiablb,  Galloott,  Boheroion,  and  Williah 
MuLLEB.  The  two  large  Tiibitbbs  in  Gallery  III.  were  both  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Karl  of  YabboBouoh,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Earl.  The  Vintage  at  Afacon  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  artist's  travels 
abroad ;  was  painted  at  the  commencemeat  with  sixed  colours  on 
unprimed  cloth,  the  tone  consequenUy  has  become  deep  and  heavy, 
though  the  coloura  were,  when  uesh,  comparadvely  brilliant.  Care- 
fully balanced  composition,  studied  detau  of  perepective  distances, 
solid,  even  laboured,  execution,  mark  the  picture  as  belonging  to 
the  first  period  of  Turnee'h  artistic  development;  at  this  time  be 
was  studying  the  old  masters,  and  followed  the  sombre  tones  and 
steady-goin^  execution  of  the  Dutoh  school,  though  the  irre- 

Sressible  hre  of  his  genius  ehone  through  the  drudgery, 
'rom  the  Macon  picture  to  the  C&Ude  Harold  was  a  leap  onward 
from  the  literal  to  the  ideal.  The  WretA  of  the  Minotaur  datea 
nine  yeara  later,  in  1810.  "No  abip  or  bort  could  live  in 
auch  a  sea"  was  the  onconsdous  tribute  to  the  truth  of  the 
painter  of  a  certain  admiral  on  aeeing  the  picture.  All  the  hopeleas- 
neaa,  the  face  to  face  struggle  with  death,  which  recent  diaastws  at 
sea  have  brought  home  to  us,  rise  to  mind  as  we  look  at  thia  noble 
work.  The  great  ship  larches  over  and  goes  down  amid  the  waves, 
that  seem  like  fiends  to  spring  and  roar  in  exultation  over  their  prey; 
sky  and  water  meet  in  a  mist  of  foam ;  boats  aod  rafts  filled  with 
terror-stricken  beings  rise  and  nnk  in  the  seething  water,  and  threaten 
to  be  whelmed  by  the  falling  ship.  In  colour  uie  picture  is  some- 
what cold  and  opaque,  but  evenly  harmonious.  Mr.  Wblu'  floe 
Sunset  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames  belongs  to  the  same  period;  but 
there  is  here  greater  presage  of  the  master's  future  magic  of  aerial 
perfective  in  the  sky.  Opiaion  is  divided  over  the  beautiful  com- 
poeition  of  Crichton  Castie,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woolkeb;  there  is 
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Bomefiiuig:  unlike  Tubitsb'b  method  in  the  mikii^  out  of  the  Son- 
ground  herbage  and  in  the  timtmrat  of  aeer  fohage^  hat  it  ie  the 
manuer  of  hie  ODiUemponiiee  GiBzor  aad  Cboh^  and  the  tender 
and  ai^^tiTe  nwnaf^sment  of  diatanee  ii  Tnnenaque  enough ;  at  waj 
rate  it  -would  he  difficult  to  asngn  another  painter  for  thia  me  woA. 
The  oaXj  apeciman  of  the  later  maBoer  (361)  haa  been  judicioBaljr 
hung  in  the  Teatibuls;.  The  pedigree  of  this  ]Motunwe  do  not  know; 
the  subject  waa  once  or  twioe  painted  hv  Tubsbb. 

The  founder  of  the  Norwich  School,  Old  Cromb,  aa  he  is  called,  to 
«1iatJngiiinh  him  from  lu8  SOU,  comeB  out  bravely  in  seren  worka  of 
ver;  varioufi  merit ;  one  indeed  of  the  number  (215)  ia  not  br  Cbokb 
at  all,  but  by  a  French  artist  of  the  name  of  Michbl.  The  best 
example  ia  the  large  atady  of  an  Oak  at  Pvrmgland;  this  is 
thoroagbl^  characteristic  with  its  full  impasto  that  has  cracked  all 
over  the  nch  brown  and  eieen  surface  till  it  looke  like  tortotaeshell, 
its  wonderful  breadth  and  yet  careful  indication  of  detail,  even  into 
the  farthest  dtatanoe,  and  the  fine  treatment  of  light,  to  pronouDOe 
which  some  natnxal  qualities  of  the  gnarled  trunk  nave  been 
missed ;  the  branching  is  splendid.  Crohb  waa  great  in  oaks :  ICr. 
FniXKB  MAHuns  eeads  a  fine  groi^  (41%  in  wfaidi  the  paaaage  of 
Vine  hilla  aeen  between  the  far  atema  la  almoat  HtJaneaque  in  power. 
The  OU  im  rnrmnrfA  ia  a  c^iital  atudy^fiiU  of  what  the  fVeneh 
otll  tonality,  faminoua  aa  a  Venetian  canvaa.  Cboke  did  not  work 
direct  from  nature,  bnt  from  sketch ee ;  he  was  rapid,  and  |>ainted 
veiy  much  at  once,  a  reason  why  hie  pictures  have  no  siga  of 
drudgery  about  them,  niaaubjecte,  almoat  entirely  gathered  from 
liiB  native  country,  were  simple  enough ;  the  artist  knew  how,  by 
akilfol  use  of  aocidental  light  and  ngnifioant  treatment  of  maaeee,  to 
make  a  picture  out  of  the  acantiest  materiali.  The  method  of 
CoTMAjr,  friend  of  CBtnca,  end  his  junior  only  bv  thirteen  yeara,  was 
not  diseimikr,  only  be  aoaght  effect  by  a  more  dramatie  contraat  (of 
li^t  and  shadow,  end  his  sweeping  brush  had  less  ctiap  solidity. 
He  waa  pre-eminent  in  a  certain  simple  Uocking-out  of  the  maasee, 
and  had  a  happy  knack  in  the  di^ftoeition  of  figurea.  Aaa  dinugbta- 
num  he  had  wx^Jmette  than  Cbohs,  partly  ari^ing  frtun  hia  pmctioe 
as  an  illustrator  of  architectural  aubjecte.  The  oil  pictures,  seven  in 
number,  oootrihuted  to  thia  exhibition,  attract  special  notice  from 
oonnoiaaeaa  uaaet^nainted  with  CoTUAir,  or  ^uiliar  <»1t  witii  his 
water-colonr  diawinga.  The  Cane  of  SotetutJt,  Iwt  by  Mr.  Wool- 
na,  haa  nnuaul  iw^etuoaity  and  dramatic  effect ;  the  red  aun  aiohs 
beneath  heavy  cloou  beyond  the  great  njliog  sweeps  of  green  wave 
with  the  portentous  grandeur  of  one  of  Martin's  or  Daitbt's 
viaions :  but  Cotuan  had  studied  with  Turnbe  in  London  io  his  early 
days,  and  waa  always  under  bis  influence.  Both  Croub  and  Cothan 
aonaed  in  their  art  from  the  necesaity  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
more  or  less,  and  from  the  depressing  drudgery  of  teaching; 
routine  and  alight  work  necessarily  follow  under  such  influenoea. 

John  Cofstablb  has  been  eztoUed  as  the  first  of  our  laodacape 
painters  who  freed  himself  from  tbe  fettera  of  the  "brown  tree" 
school.  He  caught  Ae  bright  colours  of  pastoral  English  scenery, 
and  abhorred  the  dark  palettea  and  false  vamiehes  of  the  Dutchmeo. 
There  ia  nothing  of  mark  from  his  hand  thia  year,  except  what  may 
be  considered  a  curioaty — a  little  a tudy  of  A  CSiM,  broad  and  sweet, 
not  unlike  a  Komkby. 

AcoraxDS  Caixoott,  tbe  sucoeaeful  contemporary  ctf  poor  Con- 
8TABLB,  who  said  of  Maieelf  that  he  ahould  never  in  bis  own  lifetime 
be  popolar,  is  one  of  tbe  eapedally  illuataited  paioteTs  of  (he  exhiU- 
tion.  Iliirteaa  of  his  meritorious  and  jdaddly  proeaic  parformuoea 
are  on  view.  He  b^an  aa  a  porlaait  painter  under  the  tuition  of 
Hoppir^  but  aoon  took  to  landacape,  and  gave  great  promise  in 
vigorous  manly  work.  He  produced  too  much,  however,  and  having 
tbe  sense  to  feel  he  did  not  make  progress,  pulled  himself  up,  and 
used,  after  the  year  1812  up  to  1828,  onl^  to  send  one  large 
picture  to  the  annual  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions.  Aftw  he  re- 
turned from  Italy,  however,  his  popularity  only  increased  with  the 
demands  he  made  upon  it,  and  amid  the  pleasant  but  vitiating  atmos- 
phere of  fashionable  favour  he  painted,  one  might  say,  by  the  yard. 
He  took  to  historic  painting  within  four  yeara  of  hia  death,  and  in 
1840  exhibited  a  great  elaborate  work  of  MUUm  Diciaimg  to  hie 
Daugktert,  All  that  good  draughtsmanship,  a  quiet  appreciation  of 
the  aimple  aspects  of  nature,  and  ambition  which  ranked  rule  and 
technic  above  nature  or  imagination,  and  sunk  intelligent  detail  in 
'  die  smooth  covering  of  large  spaces,  could  accomplish,  was  achieved 
by  Sir  Avqvstus  Caixoott,  and  the  works  now  at  Burlington  House 
certainly  juatiff  a  limited  admiratioQ  for  so  respectable,  sound,  and 
|ieasant  a  mediocai^. 

The  name  of  BoKiveToir  stands,  as  we  have  swdt  calalc^e, 
but  the  one  charming  speeimeo,  Paiace  cf  Prince  Maffei,  Verona^  is 
too  inauffident  to  justify  our  dwelling  on  thia  rare  ana  genial  painter. 
If  an  exhibition  of  his  worka  could  be  got  ti^^er  by  1^  Buriingt<m 
fine  Arts  Club  or  other  private  body  of  coonoiaseurs,  it  would  be  a 
^reat  boon  to  the  art  world.  William  Mullbr,  the  Bristol  artist, 
18  really  beat  represented  by  a  picture  that  the  baogera  have  placed 
ia  a  corner  of  toe  second  room,  above  the  line,  The  Good  Samaritan, 
which,  in  ita  bold  oontraate,  aurpriae  of  light,  and  broad  dark  rich 
harmonies,  ia  better  and  more  characteristic  than  the  more  alabraate 
WJMurc^  (30o),  or.  Uie  meretriaoua  imitation  of  Tubxsb  (S54) 
in  the  vestibule. 

A  miacellaoeous  group  of  fiffure  aubjecta  will  lead  ns  to  MACtiSB. 
Tbe  ideal  epic  atyle,  of  which  Mabhh  and  DAKBTmaybaaaidtohave 
Been  the  b^iniung  and  end  here  in  England^  finda  a  xepreaantatiTe  in 


TiJCSvr'APharmhmdkiB  SmtoomihrMmim^MedSaa.  IlieaBatic^ 
even  auUime  eonoe|ttioB  «f  thia  pictun  teUa  with  floer  «  Aei  m  Ik* 
well-known  meaaotint,  for  the  colour  ia  heavy  aad,-e»>ept  is  the  akyv 
flat  An  artist  too  littls  known  to  fiune  ia  Ukra  Smes,  a  man  af 
on^linal  thought  and  largn  manner:  Tha  technieal  ahortoMaiini|i 
whudi  hindered  tbe  f  uU  expreseion  of  Us  genina  be  aaan  u  Zna 
Duke  tf  QlMuMt&r  mtmimg  CaJms  Oitte,  while  tbe  j^ctaaa,  at  ifca 
same  tune,  well  exemplifiea  his  power  of  dramatie  SH|^;eBtiveDeaL 
This  Duke  of  Gloucesxeb,  brother  of  JoHv  of  Gaunt,  was  anestsA 
by  order  of  Bxchard  II.,  and  secretly  oonTeyed  to  the  prison  of 
Calaia,  where  be  dia^tpeared  for  ever.  The  aitist  represents  tha- 
doomed  man  seated  in  a  boat,  entering  the  -water-gate  aS  Calais 
under  guard  of  aoldiers,  whose  fantastic  helmets  and  stoomng  fiffuaa- 
bar  with  stnnge  lines  the  moonlit  epaoe  of  sea  and  akj  bMdai. 
The  Uuke,  with  his  pale  face  and  mxtous  eyes  and  his  motioplesa 
figure,  seems  already^  a  apiat  pasnng  into  ihe  ahadea.  The  halfMca 
body  of  a  man  puabhig  the  bar  of  t£e  gate,  and  the  conbnted  form  of 
the  rower,  add  a  weird  savag^ess  to  ne  group  :  Ae  picture  ia  full  a£ 
portent  The  idiaeaoe  of  detail,  tbe  almost  binned  indefinitaoeas  of 
outline,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  tbe  chiaroscuro,  are  not  tha- 
raanit  of  cardeasnesa  w  nun^aeity  so  much  aa  of  deluerate  prind- 
jia.  Datd  Scott  held  theories  about  the  ueoesHty  of  impreeaia^ 
the  mental  coDceptiui  of  a  ul^act,  at  tbe  aaerifiee,  if  nsceasaw, 
of  texture,  finiab,  and  detul.  Aa  hia  tbonffhta  weie  above  tie- 
general  levd  aad  touched  with  a  certain  myaticisM,  and  his  eoioar 
never  was  alluring,  it  ia  no  wonder  that  be  did  sot  achieve  tbe 
easy  crown  of  polarity.  Ckise  by  thia  ioteceatiog  picture  haafa 
one  equally  interesting  in  ita  way,  tbe  "  uafiaished  "  caavea  of  Je£m 
Knox  diapenitHff  ike  Sacrameui,  by  Sir  David  Wilkxb.  Several  o€ 
the  heads  are  quite  fioished,  while  tbe  test  of  the  picture  ia 
merely  in  outiine,  perhaps  the  key  to  Wuxxb's  method  of  work. 
WiLEiB  painted  the  head  of  Knox,  in  his  great  picture  of  the  re- 
former preaching,  frxMn  Cswabd  Irvino,  who  sat  to  him  for  the- 
purpose,  and  whose  action,  when  delivering  his  imyaasioned  dia- 
coureea,  Wileib  used  to  study.  This  ogoapoaitkan  was  eemnwooed 
before  the  aitiat'e  janiM7  to  the  East  in  ISM^  fnm  whkk  he  aanr 
retumed. 

Fifteen  pictures,  including  tbe  immense  eaavaa  of  Stm^fbinii'^ 
Marriage,  represent  Uie  senius  of  Daiobl  MaoUSB.  In  tbe  iWifc  Du- 
eadumtiMg  Bottomf  the  VeUed  Prcphet,  and  Omtmn  Rodb,  we  have  tW 
sins  and  extravagwicea  ot  hia  youth ;  in  ttw  Sm^mel  Seate  from 
Ma^Mj  bis  diploma  picture,  Caxton'e  I^^mtmg  O0he,  and  IXrorngkoWf 
his  prime  of  power ;  and  in  the  Sleep  o^  Ihmomm  and  Madetettm,  tbe- 
Btereotyped  mannerism  of  later  years.  That  Maoltsb  was  in  many 
senses  a  great  artist,  a  gathering  of  his  woi^  like  tbe  preeeot  goe* 
far  to  re-establish.  We  baive  seldom  if  ever  had  such  a  dmttghta- 
nuui  io  the  British  sdiool ;  hia  inventiveness  waa  extiaerdinw^,  fain- 
knowledge  of  composition  remarkable.  An  oventrained  exaggerataon  of 
action,  vulgar  typee,  especially  of  women,  abewoe  of  diiaroecuro,  and 
a  colour  which  never  was  really  good,  and  moat  frequently  was  crude 
and  discordant — these  are  faults  which  overclouded  the  high  qualitaaa- 
of  an  arlist  who,  in  his  exoellenciss,  bab  not  yet  found  a  successor. 
The  art  of  Macliss  was  monumental,  compared  to  most  of  the 
abortive  attempts  at  a  large  decorative  s^Ie  of  oar  risins  men  ;  ^et 
he  exemplifies  only  too  well  how  near  a  man  waj  be  to  the  pouti<Hi 
of  a  great  artist,  and  yet  fail. 


ANCIENT  TAPESTRY. 

THE  Bmasels  corraspendeat  of  tbe  Sianiard  writs : — A  sa^  of  aofne  «k> 
caedinf^y  rare  and  valuable  old  tApeetiy  is  advertieed  to  take  [daoe  aft 
Antwerp  on  the  I8th  isst.,  whicb  is  exeitiug  eonstdndble  intemt  ameagit 
the  conndaaeara  and  lovera  of  workaof  art,  especially  aa  It  IbrmBrlybe^ 

longed  to  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Antwerp.  It  consists  of  fire 
tableaux,  representing  the  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Achilles,  and 
belonged  to  the  ancient  house  of  Vansusteren  and  Dnbois,  of  Antwerp.  It 
is  anterior  to  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  the  Flamaada  claim  to  be  the  era- 
ginal  dosigners  of  tapratry  long  before  it  was  known  to  the  French.  The 
subjects  represented  ate — first,  Theti  a  plunging  the  soa  of  BsIaus  iato  tba 
river  Stj'x,  with  Charon's  banjne  laden  with  Tisitora  "  anx  enfers,"  and  the 
trusty  dog  Cerbems  in  the  distance.  The  second  tableau  is  represen  lali  re 
of  the  education  of  Achillea  "swift;  of  foot."  The  third  tablemt  baa  rrfep- 
ence  lo  the  wrath  of  "  Felcas's  godlike  aoD,"  whau  confuted  by  "  the 
mighty  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,"  seated  on  his  throne,  with  anger  de- 
picted on  his  conntf  nance,  and  "  hia  dark  soul  filled  with  fury,"  and  stamljr 
replying  to  the  priest's  request  to  have  his  fiur-hairad  daught«r  Chiyseia 
delivared  up  to  him.  fHia  venerable  Nestor  is  asan  in  the  distane^  alna- 
Achilles  on  the  point  of  dnwfa^  his  sword,  with  IGnnrva  ilaainiilianfiiiiB 
above,  and  "  passing  her  band  through  his  yeUow  hair  die  held  tbe  sea  Vt 
Pdeus  vtrible  to  him  aloae."  Tins  ss  a  work  of  ait  is  the  finest  of  the- 
lot,  and  stroi^ly  reminds  one  of  the  school  of  Bnbens.  The  fourth  tabliaa 
represents  tbe  mtoration  <^Chiy8eis  to  her  fother  by  Agamemnon.  The 
fifth  and  last  scene  represents  tbe  death  of  Achilles.  When  kneeliqg  beftoe 
the  altar  of  Apollo  he  ia  txeacbeMusI  j  shot  in  the  heel  by  Paris.  The 
ibregoiog  tapestry  is  coaaidetsd  by  amateurs  to  be  worthy  of  aaj  Kijal  or 
priaeely  raddeao^  and  it  is  eatpectsd  that  then  will  be  a  veiygraat  eaas- 
patitien  Itar  it  aad  that  it  viQ  rMJiaa  a  huge  aaioant 
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THE  FUTURE  STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

I1VSEY0NK  u  likely  to  admit  that  assoeiated  dwelliiigs  have  manj 
i  adnntagts.  Wlifltlier  they  exist  as  boteU,  boaiding-houBes,  chambers, 
or  hooaes  in  flats,  they  hare  each  their  coDvenieDces.  Th»  vorkinea's 
^wallingi  vhieh  han  oeen  erected  in  Londcm  and  elsewhere  ue  in  ereiy 
mj  meeeeeftiL  nie  objections  vhic^  vere  fait  towids  them  at  ftrst  bj 
lb*  people  fiv  vbom  the  hnildings  -were  intended  have  been  so  generally 
oreioome  that  it  seldom  happens  that  there  is  a  racant  tenement  in  any 
af  the  blocks,  and,  when  well  managed,  the  speeolation  can  be  made  to 
CBodnce  a  fairly  good  diridend.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  class  of 
nonaas  satisfled  a  want,  and  the  authorities  throoghoat  the  country  would 
do  well  to  have  them  erected  in  all  large  towns.  Although  there  are  not 
the  same  pablic  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  yet  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  baildinga  like  the  "  muisions  "  in  Sooth  BelgraTia,  in  which  a  some- 
-iriiat  nmilar  mindple  of  oonstmotion  was  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  of  a  (Bmrent  class,  hare  been  in  their  wa^  no  less  fortunate.  Bat,  in 
^Ate  of  financial  sncoeee,  the  prin:*iple  of  associatf^d  dwellings  as  Bubstitutea 
for  ordinary  faonses  is  tbtt  far,  as  yet,  from  receiving  general  recognition 
in  England.  "What  has  been  done  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  work  of 
indiTidaals.  Teir  few  architects  have  had  opportunities  of  planning 
lioases  in  flats.  Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  erecting  buildings  as  an 
inrestment,  and  eren  the  speculatire  builders,  hare  krpt  aloof  from  them. 
Tlbe  Imildinm  Hithatto  erected  ate  fbr  people  who,  in  difibrent  directions, 
9XO  ^^iroaching  the  extremes  of  the  social  aeale ;  but  for  the  many  ioter- 
ue£ate  mdes  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  population  no  provision  of 
^his  kind  has  been  prepared.  Take^  for  inatance,  tenants  who  cannot 
afbrd  to  pa^  a  rental  of  more  than  iOt.  or  6(M.  a  year ;  they  are  not  always 
anre  of  flnding  commodioas  houses  in  the  metropolis,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  range  or  two  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke 
Kewington,  there  are  no  associated  honses  with  chambers  or  divisions  of 
tiiis  rains.  The  impediments  to  the  erection  of  this  class  of  dwelling 
we  think,  ftom  social  considerations  mainly,  as  ther  are  hardly  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  worth  of  the  old  principle  on 
vhidi  EogUsh  houses  bare  been  built  from  time  immemorial  is  recognised 
as  fully  as  erer  by  the  great  body  of  the  public ;  and  if  a  rote  could  be 
taken,  !t  is  not  improbable  that  a  m^ority  of  the  inhabitaots  of  the 
"  msnsioas  "  in  Victoria  Street  as  well  as  of  the  Improved  Dwellings  or 
the  Feabody  bnildings  would  be  found  to  be  in  £iTour  of  independent 
Mlfings  wiUi  an  didr  drawbacks. 

How  IpDg  this  maj  continue  is  another  question.  Hitherto  the  necessity 
far  associated  dwellings  has  bean  supposed  to  rest  as  much  upon  the  diffi- 
-vnlty  of  obtaining  sites  in  crowded  places  for  separate  honses  as  npon  any 
«ther  grounds.  Nothing  is  ever  said  abont  social  advantages  arising  from 
tiie  adoption  of  this  class  of  dwelling,  and  it  has  been  usually  the  aim  in 
nlaaning  the  chambers  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  t^-nants  may  hare  as 
nttle  in  common  as  is  practicable.  But  we  see  the  old  order  of  things  is 
changing  around  as,  and  who  knows  but  that  with  an  altered  condition  of 
■Mdail  life  there  may  be  re^nired  a  diflbrent  system  d  honse-bnilding^  and 
tiiat  srm  bnitdiiigs  consisting  of  a  series  of  flats  will  not  meet  the  wants 
■ct  coming  times  7  So,  at  least,  betieres  a  writer  in  the  lost  number  of  the 
Wttttmntter  Review,  who  has  described  a  dwelliDe-hou&e  of  the  kind  which 
win  be  found  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  in  eocb  fine  language  that  it  is 
<o  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  generation,  buildings  of  the  kind 
may  be  realised  many  years  sooner.  The  Wutmimter  has  been  famous 
ttma  the  days  of  BMoiam  and  James  Mill  for  its  advocacy  of  new  ideas, 
4q>  IB  the  iBweat  ease  it  mast  be  said  that  the  Editw  does  not  take  the 
MSfMstbili^  «f  tha  aitiole  to  wtatk  we  vthr.  It  is  printed  in  die 
*iaJe|>eadsBt  scstiOB,"  est  apart  flw  aUs  articles  which  mayeoatain 
<ifiaion  at  nriasee  with  Ooae  nsaally  enressed  In  the  RtPitw,  With  the 
vbole  of  the  contents  of  the  article  we  need  aot  tionble  oomlres,  bat  we 
mwr  glanee  at  tibaas  parts  which  are  likely  to  be  most  intereetiDg. 

Ib  •rdar  to  abo*  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary  booses  to  meet  modarn 
nqtmneata,  the  wnter  bsgias  noticing  the  change  from  the  home- 
fcemnghabitiof  ow  aDesstota.  Atone  time,  he  says,  traTelUng with 
4h»  ainred  alwrsi  ww  an  svant  oeearring  so  rarely  that  there  was  no 
•Msd  to  modify  ia  consequence  the  permanent  household  armngements. 
•at  BOW  oearly  every  one  travels  from  hcHne  for  greotw  or  less  time, 
vhHe  moat  of  ou  wealthy  countrymen  absent  themsalrea  from  their 
mmti}  boBsas  more  than  haif  the  year  round,  spending  the  time  in  town, 
«B  the  mooa«,  and  in  travel.  This  brings  to  boos^l^rs  trouble  in  nuuiy 
wtjm,  saeh  as  takmg  preeaotions  against  what  might  occur  during  their 
skMSB,  in  axraa^Bg  with  aimraUs,  and  ao  ob,  trouble  which  arissa  from 
4k»  diaarmii^  bsLwiMi  vandoiag  fcrnilisa  aod  fixed  abodsi.  Bat  tbia, 
■ftsrall,  ha  iqr%  ia  bat  oaa  maufsstalioB  of  tiia  general  evil  of  asttiBg 
■fait  iiawsaas  amssaa  of  Bateiial  fn  rm  eeeamon^  and  stij^  oa*  aom* 
fMd  villi  thMV  fidl  powar  af  aflbadiag-  plaasare 

"■Prfrat©  honses,"  hs  says,  "contain  always  hall,  moming-ioom,  dining- 
room,  sod  drawing-room,  usually  libraty,  frequeutly  btlliard-room,  and  occa- 
■onally  ball-room,  banquet-hall,  chapu,  or  picture  gallery,  most  of  which 
■are  entered  at  eonsideiBble  intervals  only,  and  none,  with  the  exception  of 
morning,  dining,  and  drawing  rooms,  eren  in  daily  use.  When  we  con- 
sidtt  the  total  number  of  such  rooms  in  this  country,  the  area  covered  by 
tbem  in  tba  greets  of  London  and  other  latge  towns,  the  cost  of  boildiog 
thsni  and  kasfing  them  in  r^aift  the  expense  of  fumisbiiig  them,  the 
alallh  of  amiauts  nqoired  to  keep  tbem  in  order,  and  compare  all  thiawith 
tibm  fdisasara  derired  from  their  possession,  the  disproportion  appears 
nmewbat  stspendona.  The  present  mu^et  raloe  of  these  commodities  is 
fawalenlable;  a  reliable  estimate  would  be  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  sdeoee  of  &maatio  economy ;  meantime,  wo  ata  safe  in  setting  it  dowo 
na^riy  ia  handreds  of  millions  steriing." 

hi  a  hurgfi  mansion  these  "  mormons  aceumolatioDs  "  entail  a  variety  of 
iratta,  aad  tha  writer  then  diseasaea  the  fsmilisr  salqcct  of  ths  ineon- 
a^ait  from,  tha  ecpwse  which  follow  from  their  m^iloyment, 
aad  liitress  of  tba  hoasa  arv  avrer  leUand  bem 


Qa  then  passso  to  the  osthstie  staadpotnt : — 

"Who  tbat  has  travelled  direct  from  Farts  to"  London  has  not  been 
struck  with  the  heary,  sijuat  appearance  of  the  houses  in  our  streets  f 
Let  alone  the  that,  owing  to  the  costliness  of  the  interior,  the  exterior 
is  nsaally  1^  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  to  reit  itself  beneath  a  coating  of 
grimy  plaster,  the  additional  remaric  occurs  to  tis,  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  proportion  between  the  price  of  the  land  and  tbe  dRxitual 
demand  for  certain  household  requirements  is  just  that  which  resnlts  in 
^e  most  ungainly  and  misshapen  buildings  conceivable.  Too  higb  t<a 
their  breadth,  taken  singly,  and  too  low  taking  the  wh<de  row  into  view ; 
too  Hke  the  ai^'oining  houses  for  a  sharp  and  happy  contrast,  and  too  un- 
like for  uniformitjr ;  the  residence-streets  hare  long  ago  been  eclipsed  as 
objects  of  beauty  by  the  mrehonse-strseta  of  the  East^d.  To  talk  of 
erecting  a  series  of  detached  houses  in  the  newhbourhood  of  8t.  James^ 
would,  of  course,  be  taken  as  a  capital  joks^  ana  to  build  a  row  in  really 
good  proportion,  street  included,  would  be  the  act  of  a  man  anxious  to 
waste  half  a  million.  In  Fans,  no  doubt,  tbe  system  of  flats,  whether  as 
cause  or  efl^t,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  immense  and  (to  tbe  artist) 
desirable  rise  in  the  height  of  houses,  and  something  of  the  sort  has  bean 
the  case  in  Bolgrarin ;  but  as  a  rule  the  En^Iiuh  upper  classes  set  their 
feces  agaiost  the  system ;  and,  since  the  prejudices  of  the  rich  are  invariably 
handed  down  with  interest  to  the  pow,  the  same  separation  gives  rise  to 
the  hideous  and  squalid  brick-rows  which  to  the  tasteflil  are  the  ugliest 
blot  on  the  face  of  this  fair  country.  On  the  Leeds  entrance  to  Harrogate 
a  plain  row  of  such  cottages  is  to  be  seen,  originally  built  on  the  grass, 
each  two-eyed  habitation  staring  at  its  own  privy,  about  six  paces  to  the 
front.  Will  any  one  deny  tliat  the  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  this 
loathsome  row  of  outhouses  would  have  sufficed  to  build  and  furnish  a 
commodious  and  picturesque  lavatoiy,  common  to  all, and  clean?  Without 
going  further,  it  is  plain  tbat  good  architecture  is  ia  most  places  incom- 
patiUe  with  separate  &inily  domiciles,  excmt  in  the  comparatifely  rare 
cases  in  which  men  of  combined  wealth  sad  taste  amuse  themselves  by 
erecting  fine  residences  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  commonly  in 
some  extensive  park  in  the  conntry." 

Ibrittg  ennmernted  some  of  the  other  inconrenienees  of  English  homes 
as  at  present  constituted,  the  writer  turns  to  tbe  ftitnre  and  preeeribee  the 
c<»ditions  whieh  the  mode!  English  dwelling  of  ths  Msared  elaaa  mast 
possess.   According  to  him : — 

"  1st.— It  most  allow  of  greater  mobility  ofindiridaalsiit  these  days. 
2nd. — It  must  economise  the  material  consumed  in  minbtering  to  the 
social  side  of  home  liia. 

3rd. — It  must  economise  the  labour  spent  on  domeetio  requirements. 

4th. — It  must  admit  of  the  regulation  of  that  labour  by  roluntary  and 
definite  cooiracts. 

fitb. — It  must  afford  that  leisure  to  the  leisured  classes  which  their  class- 
name  connotes,  but  which  is  at  present  seldom  realised. 

6tb. — lb  must  spread  risk,  loss,  and  trouble  orer  tbe  largest  surfiue,  and 
thereby  diminish  iBdeflnitely  the  pain  of  their  ineidenM. 

7th. — It  must  bring  homes  under  tbe  influenca  of  axehiteetural 
taste. 

8th. — It  must  lessen  the  wasteftd  dispw^fxntion  now  sabsisting  betwem 
parks,  &c.,  and  the  number  of  persons  permitted  to  eqjoy  them,  withmt 
curtailing  their  esthetic  benefits. 

9th. — It  must  mitigate  the  prorerbial  dulnesa  of  provincial  homes,  by 
castiDgthe  lot  of  individuals  more  nniatermittently  in  society,  and  so  dis- 
pense with  modern  spasmodic  efibrt. 

10th. — It  mnst  intensify  the  real,  essential  pleasure  and  adrantage  of 
home  by  rendering  its  privacy  absolate  and  uobroken." 

What  existing  type  of  dwelling  will  contain  these  essentials  7  The  bot«l 
is  mobile  enough,  but  you  are  made  miserable  by  jostling  with  strangers,  by 
the  impertinence  and  imconcem  of  servants,  over  whom  you  have  no  controi, 
fay  the  absence  of  aparbnents,  foniture,  or  fittings  you  may  feel  are  rour 
OWB.  There  is  ne  guarantee  in  a  house  of  flats  oiF  equal  status  among  the 
ssTval  inmatw,  "  and.  as  a  rule,  these  shrink  past  oae  another  with  a  cold 
shudder  when  they  accidentally  meet  on  tbe  dreary  staircases."  Club 
chambers,  boarding-houses,  lodging-houses  will  not  serve.  What  tbe  writer 
desiderates  is  something  very  di&rent,  and  he  describes  his  ideal  house  in 
ft  letter  whieh  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  gentleman  who  goes  there  in 
Juoa  19(10.  This  house  is  smyaaed  to  ccutain  thirty  saites  of  private 
apartments  loir  the  leimured  dasa.  It  stands  in  a  parit  of  great  extent, 
irikereon  uttering  tbM«  is  nothing  to  ba  seen  bat  short,  soft  turf,  gmnd 
old  timber,  trooping  deer,  shsggj  oxen ;  nothing  to  be  heud  but  the  song 
of  tbe  thrush  bm  the  l^ckbizd  and  A»  far>«ff  scream  of  the  peacoek.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  easier  to  erect  flue  houses  than  to  obtain 
parks  to  surrwuid  tbem,  and  this  opening  scene  may  appear  a  little  imagi- 
natir«t  but  something  may  occur  before  1IK.0  to' alter  the  case,  for  the 
writer  accords  his  sympMhy  with  those  patriots  who  are  full  of  wrath  at 
"  tlie  sight  of  so  many  broad  aciea  shut  out  from  the  field  of  public  utility 
fat  the  sxclosiTe  plsasBza  of  a  reiy  small  nambsr  of  individnals,"  and  who 
in  tba  eoune  of  time  msy  ncorer  the  aozes.  Olimfses  of  the  high  gray 
tower  of  tbe  assodated  owdling-bouse  are  caught  by  the  risi  tor  aa  be  dnres 
across  the  park  ia  a  co-operative  landau,  and  when  he  alights  at  tbe  porch 
the  place  seems  to  him  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  palace — and  he  observes 
that  it  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  of  the  Ferpendicolar  period.  There  is  Erst  a 
ball  and  picture  gallery,  with  tesselated  pavements,  bronses,  and  stained 
glass  windows,  which  are  light-subduing.  A  broad  oak  staircase  leads  to  a 
balAoay;  and  after  paasimg  uoder  a  massive  pwnted  arch  the  viritor  finds 
bimsalfemfrontad  byahsBTj  oafc  door,  beatudded  with  iron  holt  nuts, 
whieh  forms  tba  eutraBce  to  one  of  the  mites  of  apartments.  A  suitt>, 
whidits  absolnteili  prtvagr,  eoaprises  a  porter's  offiee,abedroom,abath- 
room,  a  boudoir,  and  a  stady.  For  the  oomsaon  use  of  inmates  there  isose 
dining-reom,  two  dnwing-roonu,  ooe  library,  one  billiard-room,  oae 
theatre,  one  amoking-room,  one  writing- room.  The  sirrants,  with  the  ex- 
eqptioaaf  porters,  slew  ia  cottages  beyoad  the  park.  Without  the  housa 
an  gudamtt  lakes,  anaxiss,  enefcet,  etoqatt,  mmI  arehety  grounds,  laaa- 
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courses,  and  vbat  not.  Does  the  inmate  care  to  ride,  then  are  horses  ia 
GommoD,  and  i(  through  his  uiMlcilftdnees,  knees  are  at  any  time  broken, 
but  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  loss  &Us  on  him.  Does  be  muit  "to  write  a 
mem  demanding  a  loog'Continued  maintenaDce  of  a  peculiar  and  delicatelj 
Dslaneed  emotion ;  or  decide  on  a  course  of  action  reqairing  the  marshalling 
of  evidence  and  the  due  sospension  of  judgment "  ?  He  has  bat  to  remain 
on  the  inner  side  of  his  heavj  oak  door  beetudded  vith  iron  bolt  nnts, 
-which  is  guarded  constantlj  b;  the  porter  io  his  little  office.  What  would 
Catlfle  not  gire  for  such'  a  dwelling-place — be  who  looked  down  grimly 
from  the  prison  gallery  and  thought  of  the  book  he  could  write  if  he  were 
only  a  dweller  in  one  of  the  private  courts,  with  all  "taxes  and  bothera- 
tions" shut  out  Does  the  inmate  want  to  go  abroad?  He  may  either  hand 
over  the  key  of  his  suite  to  the  manager,  and  have  no  farther  concern  for 
his  goods  and  chattels,  or  he  may  have  his  suite  let  doling  his 
absence. 

Such  IB  the  scheme  which  is  offered  in  the  Weatmiiuter  Review  bm  "a 
future  reality,  needing  no  advocacy  or  aid  to  its  realisation  any  more  than  a 
|iredicted  eclipee  of  uie  Bun,"  and  which  the  writer  believes  would  give  an 
impetus  to  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  decorative  art,  music  and 
lamlscape gardening.  How  tu  it  may  ever  be  raaUaed  who  can  say? 
Kone  of  us  can  read  the  fotom  or  foretell  what  is  to  ooenr.  But  inspiriting 
as  is  the  picture,  even  the  joung^eBt  of  architect's  pu|h1b  is  not  likely  to  be 
enticed  by  it  to  set  about  preparing  tox  those  happy  days  when  men  a  new 
field  is  to  be  pr^ared  to  wo»  in. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  Uonday  evening  under  the 
jaresidency  of  Mr.  B.  Feirtgr.  The  minutea  of  the  previous  meeting  vera 
read  and  cou^rmed. 

Mr.  R.  Fbeni  Spiers  asked  whether  some  mistake  had  not  been  made  in 
tbe  announcement  of  the  death  of  M.  C.  Questel,  of  Paris,  as  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  M.  Questel  was  still  living. 

Mr.  EuTi.iKB  said  that  the  announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cocke^U, 
and  he  conld  scozc^y  beliere  that  any  mistake  had  occurred,  but  inquiries 
would  be  made.  He  had  to  inform  the  meeting  that  a  communication  had 
been  received  from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting.  Sir  Edmund  had  abstained  from  making 
any  remarks  after  the  paper  was  read,  but  on  learning  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  that  some  of  tbe  members  would  have  been  glad  to  hoar  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  furnished  them  in  tbe  form  of  a  letter.  It  was 
for  the  meeting  to  say  whether  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  contribution  to  the 
diseusRon  sho^d  now  be  read  before  being  published  with  tJie  btansactious 
in  the  nenal  couraa. 

The  Ceuxkux:  Considering  the  great  interest  taken  hySit  Edmund 
Beckett  in  the  Bulti^  ^  think  it  will  be  only  ri^t  and  an  act  of  eourteey 
on  the  part  of  Ute  Institute  to  allow  the  letter  to  he  rood. 

The  letter  was  accordingly  read  by  Mr.  Eastlake.  [It  will  be  found  on 
p.  58  of  our  present  nnm^.] 

The  Chaibmax  said  that  the  communication  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  penned  in  the  writer's  characteristic  style ;  but  he  presumed  it  would 
not  be  right  now  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  it. 

A  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  election,  as  associate,  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Hall,  of  33,  Maabro'  Eoad,  HammerBmith,  and  he  was  duly  elected. 

Mr.  EA8TI.AXB  called  attention  to  the  dravings  on  the  walls,  made  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  Page,  during  his  tour  as  Fugin  Student  for  1874,  and  which, 
he  said,  were  of  a  very  charming  character. 


A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  O.  Hodfleld,  jnn.,  Fellow, 

On  the  Bestoratlon  of  the  Ziodge  at  Sheffield  Manor. 

Mr.  Hadfikld  said  :  Tbe  subject  of  this  paper  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  here  to  night,  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  our  sesretaiy,  would 
not  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  deemed  of  snffldent  importance 
in  itself  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Institute,  and  find  a 
place  in  the  printed  Transactions.  It  is  not,  however,  the  study  of  any 
artistic  merits  or  peculiarities  possessed  by  the  little  structure  that  seem 
to  commend  it  to  your  careful  attention,  so  much  as  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  an  already  wall  developed  idea  thrown  out  some  years  ago  by  the 
Bev.  John  Stacye,  M.A.,  the  aromplished  president  of  the  Sheffield  Archi- 
tectural and  Arcbieologieal  Society — that  in  it  we  still  possess  the  occa- 
sional abode  of  the  ill-nted  Mary  Stuart,  whose  weaiy  sojourn  in  8be£Beld, 
from  the  dose  of  the  year  1 670  to  September  lfi84,  under  tbe  surveillance 
of  Geoi^e  Talbot,  tbe  sixth  E^l  of  Shrewsbury,  is  matter  of  history.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  hereafter  to  investigate  the  matter 
further,  I  will  mention  atstarting  that  Hunter's  "  Htstoiy  of  Hallamsbire," 
and  the  collection  known  as  "  the  Talbot  Papers,"  in  the  Library  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  and  notably  a  folio  volume  labelled  Q,  will  give  many  in- 
teresting details  of  the  Scottish  Qaeen's  captivity  in  Sheffield.  Before 
proceeding  to  describe  the  bailing  and  its  restoration,  I  feel  I  ought  to 
gjre  yon  an  outline  of  the  history  of  ShefiBeld  Manor,  ita  connection  with 
the  ^rewebury  family,  its  present  condition,  and  tbe  efforts  made  at  the 
instance  of  its  noble  owner,  tbe  Duke  of  Norftilk,  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
one  oS  the  few  historic  relics  remainiug  in  Sheffield,  which,  link  her  closely 
to  the  past,  amidst  the  constant  change  and  hurry  of  this  bnsy  nineteenth 
century. 

Shield  Manor  was  from  the  period  of  its  erection,  early  io  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHL,  by  George  Talbot,  the  fourth  eaxl,  until  the  death  of  Earl 
Gilbert  in  1616,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  powerful  Shrewsburv 
&mily,  whose  chief;  the  Iiord  of  Hallanuhire,  owned  the  castle  of  Sheffield, 
zebnilt  by  Thomas  de  Fnmival  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UL,  at  the  con- 
fioence  of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don.  This  building  was  dismantled  after 
tbe  dvil  war,  and  finally  razed  to  the  ground,  and  little  seems  to  be  known 
legardii^  it  beyond  the  tradition  handed  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  the 
streets,  &c,  which  now  occupy  the  site,  as  "  Castle  HiU,"  "  Castle  Folds," 


&c.   The  position  of  the  manor  must  have  been  singularly  well  chosen, 
fiir,  standing  on  a  lofty  wooded  eminence  in  the  centra  of  the  park  abmtk 
two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  it  commanded  views  of  the  adjacent 
country  of  surpaaeing  loveUness.  Between  I6S2  and  1S37  the  haU  mm 
bunt,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrona  in  assigning  it  to  the  data  of  1535,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  3.  D.  Leader  io  a  Paper  read  by  him  at  Sheflleld 
to  the  members  of  the  British  Archnologioal  Aaaociation.   Of  this  portion 
of  the  building  a  fra^ent  remains,  occupied  as  two  cottagers'  dwellings. 
The  east  elevation  is  timber-framed,  and  has  traces  of  well-deeignsd 
mouldings ;  a  ribbed  ceiling  is  risible  in  the  living-room  of  one  cottage^ 
and  there  is  no  donbt  tiiat  a  proper  survey,  and  a  small  amount  of  jndi- 
aons  reparation,  will  bring  to  light  other  features  of  interest,  and  prm 
the  old  structure  a  chance  of  withstanding  for  years  to  oome  Qie  ftarthar 
action  of  time.    Leaving  the  range  of  bmldingB  which  fronts  west  are 
found  to  the  south  the  remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been  a  number  of 
small  apartments,  and  from  the  east  ena  of  this  front  the  buildings  re- 
turned for  a  short  distance  to  the  north.   lu  the  enclosure  between  the 
tower  chamber  on  the  north,  the  long  gallery  to  the  west,  and  the  range 
buildinf^  on  the  south,  lay  the  garden ;  a  portion  of  the  original  wall  vlucJi 
formed  its  eastern  boandaiy  is  slill  Btandiog  nnsltered.   Away  to  the  east 
were  probably  stables  and  offices,  amongst  which  are  fragments  of  tlmber- 
framed  erections,  and  traces  of  a  gateway.   On  the  west  or  entrance  front* 
separated  by  what  may  have  been  a  garden  or  plnsnre-groond,  Stands  th* 
little  building  with  which  I  propose  to-night  to  occupy  your  more  imme- 
diate attention.   Hunter,  in  his  description  of  Sheffield  Mant^r,  speaks 
of  it  as  a^rter's  lodve,  but  this  view,  I  contend,  the  important  cJiaraeter 
of  the  finishing  of  the  two  chief  apartments,  which  I  shall  describe  pre- 
sently, and  its  distance  from  the  entrance  and  the  asrartained  position  of 
tlie  road  from  the  manor  to  tbe  town,  put  dearly  out  of  tbe  queebon.  Tb» 
maoOT  itself  was  inhabitable,  and  occasionally  inhabited,  from  1616to  1706, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  steadily  crumbling 
away.   Squalid  and  rickety  cottages,  like  parasites,  have  fiutened  them- 
selves about  the  tottering  walls ;  indeed,  anything  more  dangerous  than 
theee  dwellings,  or  better  calculated  to  rouse  the  ire  of  onr  sanitary  re- 
formers, cannot  well  be  conceived,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  they  are 
only  on  sufferance  until  arrangements  for  their  removal  can  be  effbetsd, 
and  the  ruins  enclosed  and  protected,  as  £m  as  practicable,  from  farther 
destruction. 

The  subject  of  my  Paper  owes  its  preservation  to  the  foct  of  its  use  as 
the  farm  house  for  a  century  or  more,  and  I  think  the  drawings  exhibited 
will  explain  to  ^ou  its  genial  appearance  a  few  months  prior  to  the  v^t 
of  the  Arehseologtcal  Association  in  August,  1873,  when,  in  compliance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  present  Lord  of  Hallamshire,  a  survey  of  the  build- 
ing was  made  with  a  view  to  its  reparation,  his  Grace  having  previona^y 
made  a  careful  inspection,  accompanied  by  my  father,  and  devoted  some 
time  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  structure.  Restoration  is,  nndar 
any  circumstances,  a  work  of  difficulty  when  one  has  to  subject  the  land- 
marks of  old  times  to  our  modem  and  but  too  often  sadly-contracted  modes 
of  architectural  treatment;  but  the  case  in  question,  interwoven  as  itia 
with  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots,  and  forming  a  well- 
defined  standpoint  from  which  to  view  a  very  interesting  period  of  her  sad 
story,  connected,  moreover,  as  it  was,  with  tbe  great  house  of  the  Lords  of 
Hallamshire,  presented  an  opportunity,  of  wbi^  it  is  trusted  good  use  has 
been  made,  to  transmit  to  posteri^  tbe  inddents  of  the  iU-&ted  Qaesn^ 
imprisonmenL 

Before  proceeding  to  desoribe  the  building,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  fienerat  plan  of  the  whole  site  which  is  before  yon,  upon  which  the 
relative  position  of  the  main  structure  is  shown,  and  I  have  also  marked 
thereon  the  plan  of  a  staircase,  turret,  and  doorway  of  a  brick  bmlding 
brought  to  riew  during  some  recent  excavations,  with  the  plinth  course  of 
the  west  front  of  tbe  manor  itself. 

The  lodge,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  drawings,  coodsted  of  a 
ground,  chamber,  and  upper  floor,  with  a  drcular  stone  staircase  sur- 
mounted by  a  brick  turret,  by  which  staircase  alone  access .  was 
obtained  to  Uie  various  parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  lead  flat  ot 
terraee — about  this  mote  bereaftar.  The  ground  fixwr  had  ori^nally, 
and  as  now  restored,  two  rooms  separated  a  braced  oak  partition  or 
studding,  plastered,  on  which  the  main  floor  girders  rested.  The  flomis 
above,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  timber  ends,  and  the  weakening  of  tbe 
lower  part  of  tbe  partition  by  the  opening  of  a  modem  doorway,  and  the 
originally  defective  construction,  had  sunk,  and  it  therefore  became  neces- 
sary on  the  ground  floor  to  replace  the  studding  by  a  bri<^  wall,  ma^ed 
on  the  plau,  which  now  takes  the  whole  weight  of  the  floors  and  roof. 
The  inner  room  has  had  a  separate  extemal  entrance,  txaeos  of  whidi  wwo 
found  when  removing  one  <tf  the  modem  window-fratoes ;  and  it  was  eon* 
siderod  advisable,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  de«^  of  this  door> 
way,  to  wall  up  the  opening,  leaving  tbe  fragments  of  the  jamb  stones  *ft 
situ,  as  now  shown  in  the  Novation — a  lintel  being  put  across  to  carry  the 
walling.  In  each  room  is  a  capacious  stone  fireplaee,  and  two  windows 
with  stone  mullions  and  tninsomes.  The  internal  doors  are  of  oak,  hung 
to  chamfered  oak  posts,  those  which  give  access  from  the  staircase  to  the 
various  chambers  being  specially  strong,  as  the  original  iron  crooks  whidi 
remain  in  the  jambs  bw  testimony,  llie  first,  or  chamber  floor,  eondst- 
ing  of  inner  and  outer  chambers,  is  divided  as  below,  the  floor  being  of 
gypsum  or  plaster,  and  tbe  inner  room  having  a  ribbed  plaster  ceiling  of 
simple  but  efiective  geometric  pattern.  The  firn>Iacee  are  stone  as  belOT, 
with  herring-bone  brick  backs  and  stone  fender  hearths,  and  they  were 
found  unaltered  on  tbe  removal  of  the  modem  grates  and  chimney-piecas 
which  had,  luckily,  only  masked  them.  Still  ascending  the  stair,  we  come 
to  what  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  apartment  in  Uje  lodge.  This  room, 
with  its  heraldic  mantelpiece,  its  admirably  designed^  ceiling,  and  general 
fftsenifs,  has  always  been  pcmulsrly  known  as  "  Queen  fiiary's  ronn." 
There  is  an  Mteroom  attaeheo,  and  tbe  floors  are  also  of  plaster,  as  ii 
the  case  at  Haddon  Hall  and  other  local  manmons  of  the  period.  It  may, 
io  passing,  be  well  to  note  here  that  in  both  these  upper  rooms  hooks  axe 
remaining  dose  under  the  plaster  cornice  mould,  from  wbidi  donbtless  the 
tapesti7  was  snspandsd.  Brideat  cam  hud  been  taken  vith  the  dedga 
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mad  exMQtioa  of  this  brantifnl  ceilinff,  for  snch  it  iiDdoabtedly  ia.  The 
rib  rooaldings  are  mil  dwigoed,  sharp  add  d«licite  ai  becomes  the  material 

Slast«r  in  which  the  work  is  ezecutad  ;  the  paoeU  contain  delicately  mo- 
elled  enricIimeDt  of  earlj  Elisabethan  character,  and  th«  Talbot  bodj^ 
encircled  by  the  tartar,  surmoonted  with  the  coronet,  is  prutninently  dis- 
played in  the  leading  panels. 

Tbe  repairing  of  this  work  was  an  operation  of  some  diffiealty,  for  it 
WM  foand  on  flOEamiiutioa  that  the  ends  of  many  of  the  ceiling  joists,  as 
indeed  was  tbe  case  with  tba  bearing  timbers  throughout  the  hailaiDg,  bad 
become  decayed  ;  and  farther,  that  the  oak  plastering  laths  were  much  de- 
fsyed  aboTe ;  portions  of  the  ceiling  itself  bad  also  been  damaged  by  the 
l«ak^^  from  the  roof,  and  the  delicate  ornament  was  nearly  obliterated 
ttj  repeated  coatings  of  limewbite.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  rolice  the  ends  of  the  joists,  and  thas  give  them  a  good  bearing  on  the 
bnt  before  attempting  to  do  this,  the  whole  ceiling  was  carefully 
fropped  irom  the  underside.  The  work  of  splicing  was  then  carried  out 
in  wuhtj,  the  decayed  laths  lemored  and  replaced  by  blue  slate  seeured 
to  the  oak  ceiling  joiate,  and  ran  solid  with  plaster,  and  the  lead  flat  re- 
laid.  The  whitewash  was  removed  by  repeated  softenings  with  warm 
wtter  and  the  application  of  a  hair  bmah,  the  enriched  panels,  some  of 
which  bad  become  loosened,  were  secnrely  fastened,  and  the  whole  then 
carefdUy  flatted  in  oil  colour  to  prevent  future  damage.  Immediately  be- 
lev  the  cornice  monlding  is  a  frieze  compoeed  of  conventional  ornament  of 
vxceediogly  graceful  obuacter,  eight  inches  deep,  with  a  neck  moulding  at 
the  foot,  which,  no  doubt,  formed  a  border  to  the  tapestried  hangings  of 
the  loom.  So  &t  as  eonld  be  ascertained  from  a  oarefal  inspection,  there 
vete  no  traces  of  colour  or  gilding,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  freely 
naad  on  ■tub  enlings  at  that  period. 

We  hare  now  to  describe  the  principal  object  of  this  interesting  apart- 
ment, vis.,  the  heraldic  chimney-piece,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
John  Staeye,  "  seems  to  give  considerable  support  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  building  which  contains  it,  and  the  room  especially  to  which  this  fire- 
place belongs,  was  designed  as  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the  Queen  of 
Soots  on  Bach  occasions  as  she  was  permitted  to  retire  thither  from  hor 
doraiioe  in  the  castle  of  Sheffield."  Tbe  structure  consista  of  two  parts, 
the  stone  jambe  and  head,  of  Tudor  form,  enclosing  tbe  fire-place  proper, 
similar  to  that  shown  in  tbe  outer  room  on  the  seotioK  An  arehiteetaral 
ftamewoik  sormoanting  the  whole  is  constructed  in  stucoo,  which  has  ac- 
qnired  the  hardness  of  marble,  on  an  oak  cradling,  secured  to  tbe  whU, 
obriously  fixed  for  a  purpose,  and  in  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready  fashion ; 
indeed,  owing  to  the  decayed  state  of  tbe  cradling,  the  whole  had  become 
partially  detached  from  the  wall  for  some  time  past,  and  was  in  a  condition 
which  threatened  its  early  destrnction ;  the  fire-place  opening  had  been 
walled  op,  as  also  had  been  that  in  tbe  outer  room,  and  plastered  over, 
and  on  clearing  out  the  rubbish  several  fragments  of  majolica  tiles  of  good 
design  vue  discovered ;  they  are  on  the  table  to-nig^t  The  whole  dwign 
bears  a  striking  rAemblance  to  the  lib)  etructores  one  observes  at  Haddon, 
^rdwid:,  and  other  mansions  of  the  same  date.  Upon  a  stucco  oomice, 
^lieh  forms  as  it  were  the  shelf  of  the  fire-place,  rest  a  pair  of  enga^d 
e<dnnma,  with  rude  Corinthian  caps,  the -centre  being  occupied  by  a  shield, 
charged  with  the  quarterings  of  George,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewebnry,  en- 
cirded  by  the  garter,  with  the  Talbot  sapporters  aad  coronet;  below,  on  a 
ribbon  or  scroll,  is  the  motto  "  Freet  d'acoomplir." 

Having  deecribed  minately  other  heraldic  bearings,  Hr.  Hadfield  said 
that  in  ue  inner  roMn  the  window  towards  the  manor  had  tbe  Fitsalan 
and  Howard  badges,  and  in  tbe  border  of  the  glazing  below  the  legend. 
"  This  lodge  was  reetored  by  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1873." 
In  the  opptmte  window  are  the  badges  of  Mary  Stn&rt,  and  tbe  l^nd, 
"Tradition  hath  it  that  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
hare." 

In  eonclasion,  Mr.  Hadfield  said :  We  have  now  completed  the  survey 
of  this  apartment,  and  returning  to  the  turret  stair  we  ascend  by  it  to  the 
terraced  flat  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  lod^.   From  this  elevated  posi- 
tion a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles 
nay  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  and  here,  perhaps,  the  captive  Queen,  as  is 
lemrded  of  her  when  at  Sheffield  castle,  was  vent  to  take  the  air.  The 
lead  fanning  this  flat  is  the  original  covering,  and  in  order  to  preserve  it 
as  tkr  as  possible  intact  it  has  been  taken  up  and  telaid,  sheet  by  sheet, 
upon  new  lead  after  the  repairs  to  the  roofing  timbers.    The  winding  stair 
is  enclosed  by  a  circular  turret,  built  with  thin  red  bricks,  and  surmounted 
by  a  lead-covered  dome.     On  the  removal  of  the  rough  casting  which 
oorered  tbe  exterior,  a  small  window  or  loop  bole,  which  commanded  the 
road  from  the  manor  to  the  town,  was  broognt  to  view.   I  have  only  now 
to  describe  the  exterior  of  tbe  boildiug,  which  had  been  greatly  disfigured 
hy  modem  altotatioos.   Tbe  upper  portion  of  Uie  parapet  and  one  of  tbe 
fflirnnfys  had  disappeared,  tbe  stone  mullions  of  most  of  the  windows  bad 
given  place  to  wooden  sash  firames,  while  those  at  the  back  bad  been  walled 
op.  new  doors  and  openings  bad  been  introduced,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  structare,  and  the  original  external  entrance  had  been  walled  np 
and  concealed  by  tbe  plastering,  which  covered  the  whole  exterior  face  of 
tbe  nils.    The  drawings  exhibited  have  been  prepared  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  repairs,  and  are  an  accurate  representation  of  the  building  as  it 
now  stands,  and  will,  I  apprehend,  explain  to  you  what  baa  been  done 
withoot  farther  comment.   I  have  only  to  add  that  the  exterior  is  of  a 
BMsewbat  coarse  rabble  masonry,  and  the  details  genemlly  are  later  in 
ttjlt  than  the  remains  of  tbe  manor,  the  whole  work  bearing  evident  marks 
ti  bM»ty  coostntetion.    I  feel  that,  having  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
jaa  forbearance,  it  is  quite  time  to  bring  my  Paper  to  its  close,  and  I  will 
ooly  say,  in  oonelttsion,  that  tbe  restoration  haa  been  throughout  effected  in 
the  DMst  coneerratiTe  spirit,  and,  in  accozdance  with  tbe  expressed  wish  of 
tbe  Doble  owner,  all  old  work  has  been  reverently  and  carefully  preserved, 
tsd  WW  hare  been  introduced  only  where  absolately  uecesaary. 


Hr  MoBBis  said  that  there  was  one  point  in  connection  with  tbe  archi- 
iKtaie  of  the  building  which  claimed  attention.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Bidfeld,  in  speaking  of  the  gate-keeper's  lodge,  had  gone  rather  away  from 


the  subject,  and  that  "gate-house"  wis  the  proper  tarn,  as  being  in 
analog  with  such  buildings  as  tbe  old  gate-houses  which  vrere  attach^  at 
that  time  to  all  important  mansions,  in  accordance  probably  with  the  old 
Dutch  fashion  introduced  into  tbia  country  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  fol- 
lowers. There  were  examples  of  this  at  Lambeth  Palace,  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  elaewbere.  He  thought  that  part  of  the  building  must  have 
been  inhabited  by  some  much  more  important  officer  than  a  subordinate 
gate-karom,  or  was  occawonally  nsed  for  some  special  purpose. 

Hr,  Fbbbbt  said  he  could  not  call  to  mind  any  gate-house  properly  so 
called  that  tUd  not  contain  an  archway.  Such  a  building  was  geocsally 
cooatrncted  with  an  entrance  to  some  external  quadrangle.  That  thiswas 
a  lodge  in  the  sense  ordinarily  undprstood  he  could  not  imagine ;  it  might 
have  been  a  lodge  for  some  high  officer,  but  not  an  ordinary  gate-house. 

Mr.  TccKBE  said  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  tbe  castle,  and  that  the  lodge  was  provided  by 
the  Earl  for  her  better  security.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt 
aboat  this,  especially  as  in  ths  list  of  the  contents  of  the  house  were  things 
which  referred  to  tbe  fomiture  of  a  building  out  of  tbe  house,  and  would 
not  be  provided  in  merely  a  servant's  lodge. 

Mr.  Lkxdbb,  of  Sheffield,  desired  to  endorsetha  suggestion  tbatthe  little 
lodge  had  been  built  for  the  better  security  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  said 
that,  assuming  this  were  so,  it  was  the  only  remaining  relic  of  her  confine- 
ment ;  it  waa,  in  fact,  the  only  place  of  her  confinement  preserved. 

Mr.  Hadfield  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Hunter  who  had  spoken  of  the 
porter's  lodge ;  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Morris  that  it  was  a  building 
that  must  have  been  erected  for  some  special  purpose.  It  appeared  that 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  bad  carried  to  Burieigh  a  plan  of  a  lodge  that 
be  was  building  in  Sheffield  Park,  but  whether  it  was  tbia  particular  lodge 
be  was  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  had  groat  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hadfield  for  his  Paper, 

Mr.  Bkandon,  in  seconding  the  proposal,  spoke  of  the  Paper  as  possess- 
ing considerable  value  arcbteologically  and  historically.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  listen  to  it  because  it  introduced  matter  that  was  somewhat 
di&rent  from  that  contained  in  mere  architectural  discourses  and  lectures 
—the  infbrmation  imparted  being  of  a  very  valuable  description.  Addi- 
tional interest  attached  to  the  I^lper  from  its  being  connected  witii  tbe 
history  of  very  stirring  times,  and  he  hoped  the  example  of  Mr.  fiiadfleld 
would  be  followed  by  other  members. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  chair  and  carried,  Mr.  Hadfikld, 
in  reply  said  that,  when  works  came  into  their  hands  in  the  course  of  their 
commonplace  professional  e^reer,  he  thought  it  was  only  the  duty  of  the 
architect  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  task  of  setting  before  bis  profes- 
sional brethren  any  matters  of  interest  eonneeted  with  the  particnlar 
work  ;  especially  in  a  case  like  tbe  present,  whan  so  much  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty had  occurred  in  ascertaining  the  realpurbose  for  which  the  building 
bad  been  erected.  But  for  the  work  which  had  been  undertaken  this  little 
building  would  have  perished  in  a  few  years,  as  the  rest  of  the  manor  bad 
done.  

At  the  request  of  tbe  Chairman,  Mr.  Eastlaxb  read  a  letter  received  by 
the  council  from  Mr.  Herbert  Carpenter,  calling  attention  to  the  very  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  repairs  proceeding  at  New  Sboreham  Church,  and 
which  were  being  carried  out  by  a  local  builder,  the  destruction  of  much 
fine  Transitional  work  having  already  resulted  from  the  operations.  The 
attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  had  been  directed  to  the  matter;  and  Mr.  Carpenter  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  tbe  Institate  would  consider  tbe  question  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  in  order  that  so  interesting  an  example  of  Tran- 
sittooal  architecture  might  not  be  obliterated. 

Mr.  Eastlakb  expressed  a  hope  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  in 
the  matter  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  further  deetruction. 

Before  tbe  proceedings  closed  It  was  announced  that  the  meeting  for  the 
award  of  the  fioyal  Oold  Medal  would  be  held  on  tbe  15th  of  Jhhrch  instead 
of  the  let;  and  at  tbe  next  ordinary  meeting,  on  February  1,  a  Paper  on 
Public  Abattoirs  would  he  read  by  Mr.  A.  Darbyshire 

THE  SISTINE  FRESCOES. 

MB.  C.  HEATH  WILSON  is  engaged  in  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  which  purpose  he  has  been 
supplied  by  tbe  Vatican  authorities  with  a  seaffiilding  or  mors  than  60  feet 
in  height.   On  the  state  of  the  frescoes  he  writes : — 

"  I  have  seen  tliose  on  the  vault  of  tbe  Sistine  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  possible,  to  learn  with  a  conviction  settled  and  immovable 
that  these  are  the  greatest  and  most  perfectly  executed  works  of  fresco 
painting  ia  the  world.  They  have  been  frightfully  ill-used.  It  is  not 
smoke  only  which  has  damaged  these  immorUl  works,  but  rude  and  bar- 
barous bands  have  been  there.  I  think  that  the  damage  might  be  re- 
medied. The  Last  Jvdgtnmt  has  been  so  repaired  in  many  parts  as  to  be 
in  no  respect — I  mean  in  point  of  general  efibet  and  chiaroscoro — what 
Michel  Angelo  made  it ;  but  tbe  vault  frescoes  at  any  rate  have  not  thus 
been  used  ;  they  are  for  tbe  most  part  free  from  barbarous  and  monstrous 
retouching ;  but  portions  have  been  scoured,  I  know  not  when,  by  working 
masons,  I  suppose,  for  no  other  hands  could  have  used  them  so ;  but  the 
dirine  painting,  although  soiled,  is  there  as  be  left  it,  as  it  came  from  his 
bauds  and  mind,  in  all  ita  m^esty,  its  beauty,  and  its  absolutely  match- 
less technical  skill,  and  reverent  hands  might  remove  cobwebs  and  duet, 
and  might,  stop  gaping  cracks  and  clean  away  smoke — for  ths  frescoes 
are  hard  and  sound.  1  wiped  away  cobwebs  with  a  silk  handketehie^  and 
a  dark  aocnmolation  of  tbia  from  the  breast  of  Adam.  As  Uiese  hung  down 
in  dirt?  festoons,  veiling  beauties,  I  could  easily  with  a  light  sweep,  not 
touching  tbe  ;sur&ce,  cause  these  accumulations  of,  I  suppose,  some  gene- 
rations of  spiders  to  fall  down  in  dusty  dusky  filaments.  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded that  the  picture  of  the  Laat  Judgment  was  originally  harmonised 
by  Michel  Angelo  with  the  ceiling  with  all  bis  matchless  skill — its  dis- 
sonance has  been  caused  by  the  work  of  later  times,  and  in  some jilaees  it 
has  been  mended  by  bands  not  trained  in  knowledge  of  art  at  alL*^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIOITAL  PSOTINOIAIt  BANK  OT  UTQIiAHO.  BOUTHAHPTON. 

WE  illiistnte  thia  week  one  of  the  bnmches  of  this  important 
Danking  Corporation,  numbering  as  it  does  more  than  130 
branches  in  London  and  the  provinces,  which  was  completed  some 
little  time  ago  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Westminster. 

The  fronts  are  constructed  of  Portland  stone  for  the  more  exposed 
portions,  the  remainder  being  of  Corsham  Down  atone.  The  ground 
floor  windoira  are  protected  by  iron  gtilleSf  and  the  open  entrance- 
lobby  by  ornamental  wrought-iron  gates. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  ground  plan,  the  principal  entrance  ia  in 
the  High  Street,  the  entrance  being  arched  and  coffer- panelled. 
The  hanidng-room  is  entered  therefrom  through  mahogany  awing 
doors,  glazed  with  embossed  glass,  with  covering  or  right  doors  to 
fold  over  them ;  the  recesses  on  either  side  of  thia  lobby  bare  fpen- 
dentive  ceilings. 

The  walla  of  the  banking-room  are  divided  into  panelled  bays  by 
Devonshire  marble  pilasters,  with  dado  moulding  below ;  the  caps  are 
enriched,  and  from  them  spring  the  groins  of  the  moulded  and  panelled 
ceiling  as  indicated.  This  room  is  heated  by  a  powerful  stove,  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air  from  the  exterior,  and  the  ventilation  outlets  are 
carried  to  the  roof.  The  fittings  are  of  Spanish  and  Honduras  ma- 
hogany, the  public  space  being  paved  with  encaustic  tilea.  The 
manager'a  residence  is  entered  from  St  Miehaera  Street;  on  the 
mezzanine  floor,  over  the  consulting  and  book  rooms,  are  kitchen 
offices,  his  apartments  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Additional  book-rooms,  &c.,  are  arranged  in  the 
basement   Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons  were  the  contractors. 


aOUSa  AT  STOU  bibkop,  hus  bbutol. 

THIS  house  is  uow  in  course  of  erection  for  Mr.  H.  Fbdden,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Fonton  &  Gough,  of  Bristol.  The  walla 
are  built  of  a  wann  brown-coloured  Bton&  quarried  on  the  site ;  the 
chimneys  are  built  of  local  red  bricks.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
plain  fiiidgewater  red  tiles.  The  bands  and  window  dresuogs  are  of 
Bath  stone.  The  upper  portions  of  the  windows  will  be  filled  with 
leaded  glass,  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  house  is  built  on  the 
dope  of  a  hill,  the  grotmd  being  filled  jp  on  the  side  of  the  entrance 
front  to  a  level  with  the  ground  floor.  A  wide  verandah  is  built  to 
the  side  shown  in  the  view,  giving  access  from  the  prindpal  rooms 
to  the  front  lawn,  on  a  level  with  ^e  basement  floor. 


OONaBBaATIONAIi  OHUBOH,  UTTLB  HADHAM,  HSBTa. 

1>HIS  church  is  being  erected  in  red  bricks,  with  patterns  in  white, 
'  and  with  elated  roof.  The  epirelet  is  covered  with  shingles* 
and  the  windows  are  to  be  flUed  with  cathedral  glass,  in  lead  quarriea. 
The  polpit  is  to  be  in  oak,  with  carved  panels,  and  tba  seating  is  in 
deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  church  is  to  be  warmed  by  means 
of  a  stove  placed  in  a  pit  in  the  centre  passage.  The  buUder,  Mr. 
Jakes  Thusoood,  of  Great  Hadham,  has  contracted  to  do  the  work 
for  672^,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  John  Suucan,  of  1  Guildhall 
Chambera,  BaainghaU  Street,  KC. 


OOnaBBGATIONAL  OSnBOH,  BOHOOI^  AHD  ]KZNX81<3UV  HOUSB. 

rrAHTKATra.  salop. 

THK  buildings  shown  in  the  view  consist  of  church,  with  school 
below,  ana  minister's  house.  They  are  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  the  slope  enahtes  an  entrance  to  be  got  from  the  gronnd 
level  into  both  church  and  school. 

The  walla  are  built  of  bricks,  and  faced  with  fire-bricks,  and  the 
strings  and  weatherings  of  bronn  glazed  stoneware,  as  the  local  stone 
is  inapplicable  for  buDding  purposes.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
slates. 

The  school  will  accommodate  100  children,  and  the  church  will 
seat  160.  There  Is  a  porch  on  the  farther  side  of  the  church.  The 
house  contains  six  rooms,  and  has  a  small  stable,  &c.,  attached.  The 
bnildera  an  Messrs.  Gbotith^  and  the  contract  for  the  whole,  includ- 
ing boundary  milling,  is  for  1,050^  Mr.  John  Svlxajt,  A.BXB.A., 
of  1  Guildhall  Chamurs,  Bannghall  Street,  E.O.t  is  Aichiteet 

FAXiAXS  W  JTTSTXOB,  HAVBB  (BBim  IHTBStBUHB). 

LAST  year  there  was  a  competition  among  French  architects  for 
thia  building,  and  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  M.  Jules  Bourdais, 
who  was  subsequently  awarded  one  of  the  Salon  premiums  for  his 
design.   Some  critics,  however,  objected  to  it  at  the  time,  on  the 

Sounds  that  the  fa^e  seemed  to  m  too  closely  ins^d  by  some  of 
e  Fkob  btdldings. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

MR.  COLE'S  indigna^on,  when  some  Ume  ago  it  was  prt^Hised  to  place 
his  creation  at  Soath  Eeaaington  under  the  same  management  as  the 
British  Museum,  altbongb  it  was  rather  grotesquely  expreesHl,  was  at  the 
time  acknowledged  to  be  cot  without  reason.  The  public,  judging  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  compared  the  two  museums,  and  the  verdict  was  almost 
unanimoos.  One  was  alive  and  active,  and  was  really  doing  good  work, 
although  there  was  rather  too  ostentatious  a  parade  of  it.  The  other  was 
drowsy  and  dull,  and  so  far  as  could  be  BPen  was  doing  absolutely  nothing. 
At  Brompton  the  public  were  welcomed  and  encouraged,  and  stadents 
especially  received  every  courtesy  and  assistance.  At  Bloomsbnry,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public  were  excluded  three  days  in  the  week,  and  students 
were  met  on  all  sides  with  checks  and  annoyances  which  sometimes  drove 
them  from  the  place  in  despair.  This  is  what  men  thought  and  said  then, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  matters  have  changed  much  since ;  and  by  recent 
revelations  it  appears  that  at  the  Brili»b  Museum  those  matters  which  are 
not  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  ia  even  a  worse  state  than  tboso 
which  lie  before  them. 

There  have  long  been  murmurs  about  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the 
Moseum.  Few  men  can  spend  balf  a  day  in  the  reading-room  w  tthoot  pay- 
ing for  it  with  a  head-ache ;  and  thoae  who  have  irienda  whose  doty  it  is 
to  be  there  all  day  and  every  day  have  often  heard  the  remark  that  the 
place  was  killing  them.  The  general  ton'»  of  the  men  ia  sickly ;  sonoua 
iilnesfies  are  eonuuon  amongst  them  ;  and  now  we  have  the  death  of  Mr. 
Warren  following  closely  npon  that  of  Mr.  Dentecb.  and  other  serious 
coses,  which  the  public  hear  nothing  of,  all  said  to  have  been  hastened,  if 
not  to  have  been  caused,  by  the  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  the 
assistants  are  engaged. 

The  places  where  the  men  ^ck  have  been  not  inaptly  described  as  tanis. 
The  spaodrels  filling  up  the  corners  between  the  circalar  reading-room  and 
the  enclosing  square  are  fitted  up  for  the  stowage  of  books.  They  are 
divided  into  three  storeys  by  floors  of  light  iron  gratings,  and  book-cases 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  corridors  and  closets.  At  the  top  isa  large  aky- 
light,  which  has  to  serve  all  three  floors,  and  at  the  bottom  are  the  un- 
lucky cleiks.  Ventilation  properly  so  called  there  is  absolutely  none,  and 
the  warming  Is  by  the  admission  of  hot  air  from  below,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  so  careless  that  there  are  instances  of  the  seats  being  placed 
actually  over  the  hot-air  inlets.  The  place  is,  in  short,  utterly  unfit  for 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put  It  was  eviamtly  intended  originally  to  lay  up 
books  in,  and  it  is  simply  barbarous  to  compel  men  to  work  there. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Warren,  shortly  before  his  death,  having  several  times 
complained  in  vain,  took  his  medical  man  to  see  the  place,  and,  armed 
with  his  professional  opinion,  again  brought  the  case  before  the  autho- 
rities. It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  account  of  the  reception  he  had, 
but  we  regret  to  observe  that,  b^mid  the  &ct  of  the  Timet  heading  the 
story  yrith  the  word  <*  Impoasible,"  no  kind  of  emtxadietion  has  bean  given 
to  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  answer  Mr.  Warren  received  was,  "  How  doro 
you  introduce  a  medical  man  into  the  Museum  without  leave?"  Mr. 
Warren  was  admonished — and  died.  And  it  aeema  not  impoarable  that  some 
others  may  shortly  follow  hia  example,  and  yet,  ve  are  told,  the  cfaieft 
maintain  that  the  warming  and  ventilation  are  perfect  The  montha  of  the 
victims,  amongst  whom  ore  men  of  Eoropean  reputation,  are  stopped; 
appeals  to  the  (mstees  are  of  little  use,  for  they  can  only  be  reached  through 
the  superior  ofRcers,  who  r«>gard  a  complaint  as  a  breach  of  discipline ;  and 
unless  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  case,  or  at  the  next 
death  a  coroners  jury  bring  s  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
further  valuable  lives  wilt  be  sacrificed.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  good 
can  be  done  by  altering  the  present  dens.  Proper  ofiSces  ought  to  be  built, 
well  furnished,  warmed,  and  ventilated,  and  fit  for  occupation.  It  is  dis- 
creditable that  an  institution  which  costs  the  country  100,000/.  a-yaar 
should  be  without  decent  accommodation  for  its  sta£ 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  chiefs  strikes  ns  as  being  one  of  those 
blonders  which  is  worse  than  a  crime.  They  cannot  be  ignorant  of  tbe 
facts,  and  me  at  least  of  them  has  had,  we  believe,  personal  experience 
<tf  what  they  are,  f<a  his  own  post  used  to  be  in  one  of  these  pits,  till 
it  Iffooght  on  a  severe  illness^  after  which  ho  obtained  a  duoge.  Whether 
his  own  subordinates  are  now  amongst  the  victims  we  know  not,  but 
surely  he  cannot  refuse  to  use  what  influence  he  may  have  towards 
the  ameliorations  of  those  evils,  the  reality  of  which  he  knows  only  too 
well.  It  is  useless  for  the  heads  of  deportments,  sitting  in  comfortable 
rooms,  to  assure  ns  that  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  building 
are  perfect,  and  that  their  sulxmlinatea  cannot  possibly  be  oncomfort- 
able.  The  cobbler  may  demonstrate  to  perfection  that  the  shoe  does  not 
pinch,  but  anfoxtnnately  the  patient  is  impervious  to  syllogism.  And 
lookers-on  genenlly  take  the  pauent^s  view. 

BUILDING  IN  MELBOURNE. 

ACORRESPOXDENT  at  Melbourne^  writing  to  the  Engineer  of  the 
Clyde  Trust,  says 

"  Labourers  in  the  building  trade  have  succeeded  in  getting  S«.  per  day  of 
8  hours — nearly  as  much  as  some  artisans  are  getting,  so  that  you  can 
easily  see  thst  bnilding  is  rather  an  expensive  process,  despite  which  trade 
WIS  never  ao  brisk.  The  Government  are  lading  out  large  sums  of  motta; 
on  railway  works  and  public  buildings,  both  in  Melbourne  and  all  over 
the  country.  The  new  iiklncation  Act,  which  makes  tiie  schooling  of  young 
Viotorians  free  and  ccanpnlsory,  and,  of  course,  secular,  has  naccwitatea 
the  outlay  of  large  sums  for  new  schools.  The  Act  has  been  OLly  about 
twelve  months  in  force,  and  the  cost  of  building  is  nearly  half  a  million  of 
money.  It  looks  likely  to  be  a  grand  success,  even  with  all  the  ejytensa. 
We  are  now  in  course  of  erecting  new  Government  offices,  at  a  cost  of 
150,000/.- 
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SIR  EDMUND  BECKETT  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE. 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Soyal  Lutitate  of  ^tidi  Aidlitecta  has  recMved 
tliB  ibilowiiig  letter  from  Sir  Edmand  Beekett,  Q.C.,  and  whieh  wa^ 
md  at  the  meeting  on  Monday  erening : — 

Dear  Sir, — At  tfae  Ii^  hour  when  the  President  invited  me  to  epeak  on 
Ur.  Stereneon'B  Paper,  I  thought  it  much  better  that  he  should  have  time 
to  jwiew  the  diaenssion  than  that  I  ahotild  be  heard  again.  At  tjie  same 
time  the  Paper  and  the  speeches  of  the  ereniDg  did  suggest  to  me  some  re- 
flections irbich  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  vou,  because  several  members 
pnsent  vere  pleased  to  say  afterwards  that  they  wished  I  had  spoken,  and 
also  beeaose  two  other  Papers  are  going  to  be  added,  to  complete  this  very 
interesting  discussion. 

On  the  main  subject  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Paper  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shoald  be  amused  to  hear  him  and  Mr.  Fergneson  fight  it  out  between 
them.    But  as  a  practical  matter  I  do  not  care  the  least  whether  architec- 
taie  ever -was,  or  u  now,  or  ought  to  be,  a  "  tAchnie"  or  a  "  phonstic  art," 
or  to  be  called  by  other  epithets  whieh  ingenious  men  may  ioTeot.    I  am 
nre,  because  I  see,  that  architecture  has  not  been  advanced  or  improved 
one  bit  by  all  the  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  that  kind  whieh  has  been 
roured  out  npon  it  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  rather  I  believe  it 
bas  been  worsened  by  it,  or  that  the  advance,  such  as  it  has  been,  has  been 
turned  into  a  wrong  direction :  if  you  like,  chiefly  by  amateurs,  as  they 
have  been  the  most  profuse  in  that  kind  of  literature,  though  they  by  no 
means  stand  alone.    I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Fresideut  had  come 
to  the  same  oonclusions  as  mj««lf  about  the  positios  d  the  designers  of 
buildings  in  old  timn ;  and  that  he  was  no  more  able  than  I  am  to  say  in 
what  tlw  hope  of  architecture  does  consist,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  many 
things  in  which  it  does  not ;  and  specially  is  the  abolition  of  your  profes- 
sion, which  is  as  necessary  to  mankind  as  mine.    I  was  also  glad  to  hear 
eo  many  candid  admissions  that  the  present  state  of  architecture  is  by  no 
means  satisftvctory.    1  was,  however,  surprised  to  hear  several  of  you 
iotimate,  half  jocosely ,  but  apparently  half  seriously  too,  that  one  cause  of 
that  condition  is  that  architects  are  not  allowed  a  higher  commission  ;  and 
therefore  (I  conclude  they  meant)  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  more  than 
they  can  properiy  attend  to.   first,  I  remark  that  Uiat  is  a  stereo- 
typed  and   inevitable   complaint   agaiivt   the   most    emiueiit  men 
in   all    profesatODS,  and    most   be   left   to   adjust   itself   by  the 
public  choosing    in  every    case  whether  they  will   have   the  un- 
divided attention  of  men  who  have  little  to  do,  or  as  much  as  they 
can  get  from  those  whose  attention  many  people  choose  to  share  among 
I  hem.    But  if  any  architect  expects  the  public  to  believe  that  he  would 
take  less  work  if  he  were  paid  more  for  it,  he  expects  the  public  to  be  a 
cood  dleal  "  graener"  than  they  are.  I  know  of  nothing,  or  rather  I  know 
that  them  ia  nothing,  to  prevent  architects  from  -  naming  beforehand  any 
cbaige  they  please  for  any  given  work,  although  it  is  true  that  if  they 
ny  Bo^iog  a  ^ory  would  be  directed  to  assume  the  6  per  cent.,  which 
architects  in  trials  hare  sworn  over  and  over  again  to  be  the  customary 
charge  for  designing  and  anperintendence.    I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  the  percentage  system  has  been  abolished  in  the  new  arrangements 
with  all  architects  employed  by  the  QoTemmeut,  and  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive a  fixed  sum  to  be  agreed  on  beforehand,  and  that  the  same  system 
bas  been  flowed  in  some  other  cases.   I  only  wonder  that  architects  did 
not  long  ago  perceive  that  the  percentage  mode  of  payment  gives  a  con- 
atxat  aupport  to  the  most  constant  complaint  of  the  public  against  them, 
that  their  estimates  are  nearly  always  exceeded — not  so  much  by  miscal- 
cnlstion  or  mistake  in  the  estimate  itselT,  as  by  the  omission  of  things 
which  the  architect  must  foresee  will  be  wanted,  though  his  employer  for 
want  of  experience  does  not.   It  is  true  that  that  complaint  is  very 
freqaently  unjust,  and  that  estimatM  will  always  be  liable  to  be  ex- 
ceeded under  any  system,  because  nobody  can  ftnesee  all  that  will  occur  to 
him  as  desirable  improvements  in  the  progress  of  any  hut  the  simplest 
bvilding.    But  people  in  general  do  not  know  that,  ana  they  naturally  set 
down  evary  suggestion  of  the  architect  for  an  improvement  to  a  wish  to 
iscreaae  his  own  Mil,  so  long  as  it  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  building, 
and  every  omission  to  a  desire  to  make  the  employer  believe  that  he  was 
going  to  spend  much  le88  than  the  architect  well  knew  would  be  neces- 
mrj.    I  have  indeed  known  that  motive  distinctly  confessed  afterwards, 
as  a  piece  of  cleverness  of  which  the  confessor  was  rather  proud  than 
achaned.   It  would  take  more  time  than  it  Is  worth  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  many  abanrd  and  unjust  results  of  the  percentage  system,  sometimes 
on  ooe  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.    The  excuse  made  for  it,  that 
it  ia  "fair  upon  the  whole,"  is  only  like  the  idea  of  some  people  that  what 
tliey  call  "  substantial  justice  "  is  a  kind  of  balance  of  injustice,  and  that  if 
A  gets  too  mnch  from  B  in  one  case,  B  is  compensated  by  A  getUng  too 
litfle  from  C  in  another  case.    I  am  quite  sure  that  it  has  had  a  very  pre- 
jodicial  effect  upon  architecture,  and  the  sooner  everybody  else  follows  the 
system  of  payment  adopted  by  the  Government  the  better.    Ao  architect 
most  be  bettor  able  to  judge  for  himself  than  any  arbitrary  general  rule 
jn^  for  him  what  amount  of  trouble  any  given  work  wiU  require, 
asd  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  own  time  aoooroing  to  his  [position  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  have  to  remark  is  the  frequent  assertion  here 
that  the  bad  taste  of  the  public,  and  of  amateur  critics  and  writers,  is  the 
KBseof  the  great  quantity  of  bad  architecture  which  is  admitted  to  exist. 
tJndoabtedly  it  is,  of  some.  But  for  one  desi^  which  is  aflfected  by  the 
public,  or  the  employer,  or  hy^  amateurs,  architects  have  simply  thsii  own 
way  and  do  just  as  they  like  in  ten,  and  probably  in  many  more.  Yon 
Dead  Bot  be  influenced  by  amateurs  tmless  yon  like  ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot 
ne  her  the  contempt  with  which  some  of  you  speak  and  write  of  them  is 
to  b«  reconciled  with  theee  repeated  declarations  that  you  are  influenced  by 
tliefli  to  Bocb  an  extent  that  they  are  responsible  for  what  you  produce, 
armt  in  the  rery  rare  cases  when  you  get  hold  of  an  employer  who  knows 
make  ft  contract*  and  to  reserve  the  right  of  paying  his  money  for 
irtitoMcM  and  not  for »hat he  dislikes,  which  some  architects  evidently 


make  it  a  matter  of  princif^  to  resist  whenever  they  can,  and  always  try 
to  have  contracts  which  enable  them  to  do  so.  That  also  is  now  preveuted 
in  the  Government  agreements,  and  in  all  that  I  have  bad  any  hand  in, 
both  public  and  private,  for  a  long  time. 

I  did  not  understand  what  practical  view  Mr.  Stevenson  meant  to 
take  of  the  question  of  originality  or  "  individuality "  in  architecture, 
of  which  he  said  a  good  deal  historically.   If  he  meant  that  there  ia 
more  of  it  now  than  there  was  in  old  times,  I  agree  with  him ;  but  if  he 
meant  to  claim  that  as  a  merit  of  modem  architecture,  and  as  a  good 
answer  to  the  critics  who  are  alwava  "crnng  after  the  moon  "  of  a  new 
and  ori^nal  alyle,  I  disagree  with  him.   The  proper  answer  to  them  is 
that  which  (as  far  as  I  know)  I  alone  gave  in  my  book  on  church  building 
twenty  years  ago,  when  that  cry  bc^n — that  a  new  and  original  style 
(with  the  old  materials)  is  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the 
available  geometrical  forms  of  every  building  and  every  part  of  a  build- 
ing have  been  long  sgo  exhausted :  at  any  rate  no  man.  haa  a  right  to  call 
on  us  to  believe  the  contrary  until  he  proves  it  by  producing  new  onef . 
The  other  answer,  which  haa  been  often  ^ven,  and  repeated  by  somebody 
in  this  discussion,  is  also  perfectly  correct,  that  no  new  style  ever  was  in- 
vented, but  that  all  of  them  grew  by  spoi.taneou8  development  and  insen- 
sible degrees  out  of  the  existing  style  of  the  time.    Further,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  striving  after  originality  and  individuality  in  these 
days  is  the  cause  of  the  worst  architecture  we  have,  except  that  British 
Workman's  style  which  is  the  Qwirterly  Iteoimtr's  climax,  and  which  con- 
sists in  buying  or  copying  odd  bits  of  other  peoples'  patterns  and  sticking 
them  together.   That,  again — mean  the  pretence  of  originality— is  just 
the  stjle  which  competitions  have  done  so  much  to  foster.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  drawing  of  any  old  parish  church,  school,  hall,  or  any  other  biuld- 
ing,  would  have  the  smallest  chance  of  a  prize  frcm  an  ordinary  or 
perhaps  extraordinary  competition  committee,  if  they  did  not  know  where 
it  came  from. 

I  believe  that  everybody,  however  emiueut  as  an  author,  who  has 
written  a  word  in  support  of  that  theory  of  a  w  style  being  either 
wanted  or  possible,  has  added  his  one  or  more  stones,  as  it  may  be,  to  the 
mountain  of  nonsense  on  which  most  architecture  has  been  built  of  lute, 
since  tlie  justly  condemned  mere  copying  of  flfty  years  ago  went  out.  The 
via  media  is  always  the  least  popular  of  any  way :  otherwise  it  would 
seem  strange  that  so  fow  people  should  see  that  tliere  is  a  middle 
way  between  that  slarish  copying  and  putting  togeihor  of  biu 
of  old  architecture  and  the  miserable  pretencea  of  originality  and 
invention  by  designing  something  which  is  only  new  because  it  is 
too  ugly  for  anybody  to  have  ventured  on  it  before.  Boys  used  to  be 
flogged  at  Eton  if  they  copied  their  Latin  verses,  but  praised  for  making 
them  after  the  fashion  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  poets ;  which  perhaps 
one  boy  in  a  thousand  could  really  do.  Verses  by  Lord  Wellesley  and 
Bishop  Lonsdale  have  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the  Atuostan  age,  and 
frequently  reprinted;  and  perhaps  some  later  ones ;  though  it  is  as  tnie  of 
Latin  poetry  as  of  architecture,  that  as  a  whole  it  must  be  &r  behind  the 
best  originals.  The  President  has  rightly  declared  that  the  idea  of  a 
"  vernacular  architecture  "  ever  aguin  existing  is  absurd  and  not  worth 
talking  about :  that  is,  an  architecture  of  everybody,  and  peculiar  to  the 
ai;e,  as  the  language  of  any  people  is  for  the  time,  and  as  the  architecture 
of  each  period  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  earlier  ones  was,  and  as  it  seems 
there  still  is  in  India,  where  the  indigenous  or  vernacular  style  bas  not  yet 
been  driven  out  hy  otheiB.  The  present  oonfosion  or  universality  of  styles, 
which  we  must  take  as  a  datum  or  a  fact  beyond  contending  agunst,  may 
he  a  cause  of  the  decline  and  almost  disappearance  of  any  jmblio  archi- 
tectural criticism,  whidi  Professor  Kerr  lamented  the  other  night.  I  join 
in  his  regrets ;  only  I  cannot  forget  that  while  there  was  any  periodical  or 
regular  criticism  of  architecture,  it  hod  sunk  pretty  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  litetary  criticism  of  the  theological  newspapers,  which  is  merely  the  pre- 
judiced rubbish  of  partisanship.  Architectural  criticism  hod  become 
almost  all  ecclesiological ;  and  even  now  architects  know  that  the  best  way 
of  cre^ng  into  practice  is  to  play  up  to  ecclesiological  pr^udioes,  and 
get  some  well-sonnding  epithet  attached  to  them  or  to  their  style  of 
building.  Every  now  and  then  public  opinion  does  break  out  into  real 
and  genuine  criticism  of  very  outrageous  attempts,  anch  as  I  noticed  before. 
But  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  benefit  to  architecture  and  architects  if  their 
works  were  geuerally  reviewed  by  persons  as  competent  as  I  suppose  some 
of  the  regtUar  critics  of  pictures  are  who  are  employed  by  the  best 
newspapers.  I  am  afraid  the  late  Quarterly  Beoiew  attempt  at  discrimi- 
native criticism,  especially  after  the  President's  amusing  exposure  of  its 
success  at  Westminster,  does  not  afford  much  more  hope  of  luchitecturid 
criticism  than  it  does  of  architecture. 

What  then,  if  any,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  I  mean,  if 
we  were  starting  a  young  architect  on  his  career,  what  should  we  advise 
him  ?  If  his  object  is  to  moke  money  as  soon  as  possible,  no  doubt  there 
are  ways  better  known  to  architects  than  I  can  pretend  to  teach.  But  if 
his  olgect  is  to  make  sood  buildings,  and  gradually  to  make  a  lasting 
name  and  reputation,  though  perhaps  very  slowly,  I  should  think  the 
humblest  and  most  prosaic  course  would  be  Uie  best.  I  should  saj,  diamisa 
all  grand  ideas  of  new  styles  and  the  "poetry  of  art,"  and  the  philosophy 
of  architecture,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  whatever  you  do,  don't 
call  yourself  an  "  artist."  An  artist  is  a  man  or  woman  who  execute?, 
vhetnor  he  more  or  lees  designs  besides ;  and  ranges  from  Phidias  and 
Allies  down  to  a  singer,  a  dancer,  a  cook  or  hair-dresser — all  excellent 
things  in  their  way;  but  no  good  ever  comes  of  confusing  well-understood 
terms.  You  are  artists  in  respect  of  your  drawings,  but  not  in  respect  of 
the  buildings  made  from  them ;  and  experience  baa  long  enough  shown 
that  there  is  no  eonneetion  between  the  poww  of  drawing  nice  arohitee- 
tnral  pictures  and  the  power  of  produang  fine  buildings.  All  the  &i8 
talking  in  the  world  cannot  and  need  not  make  anything  better  of  an  archi- 
tect than  a  designer  of  buildings,  as  every  man  of  common  sense  knows 
that  he  is.  If  he  chooses  to  paint  or  carve  besides,  he  would  therein  be  a 
painter  or  a  carver,  but  an  architect  not  abit  the  more  or  less,  just  as  a 
lawyer  may  also  be  a  painter  or  a  mechanic.  I  should  next  say,  when  yon 
have  a  building  to  design,  moke  up  yotir  mind,  unless  it  is  made  up  for 
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yon,  in  what  known  stjde  it  is  to  be ;  bearing  in  miod  always  that  it 
II  hardly  poaaibls  for  any  man  ■  to  denon  with  apirit  in  atylee  ao 
oppofltta  in  thcdr  principles  aa  Clasncal  and  Gothic;  and  aceoidingly  no 
atwitect  of  any  fame  wUliogly  doea  so,  and  it  is  a  pity  when  tb«y 
do  it  anwilliDgly.  Thea,  simply  set  to  work  to  design  whatever  yon 
think  will  in  the  long  ran  look  the  best,  not  the  most  original,  or  the  most 
fashionable,  or  the  most  of  anything,  except  the  best  If  yoar  employers 
will  not  have  it,  do  the  best  yon  can  either  to  conTince  or  to  satisfy  them 
b^  such  alteiations  aa  will  also  best  satisfy  yourself;  but  if  -fou  begin  to 
nde  the  high  horse,  and  tell  them  in  effect  that  ther  are  fools,  they  may 
not  be  too  foolish  to  reply  that  they  are  spending  thnr  money  to  please 
themselves  and  not  you.  In  the  long  run  you  will  have  pretty  maca  your 
own  way,  and  qaite  as  much  as  most  people  have  in  this  world,  Yoa  may 
be  inclined  to  answer,  "  Why,  do  you  sappose  that  we  do  design  anything 
that  we  don't  think  will  look  as  well  aa  possible  ?  "  Yes,  I  do.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  any  man  worthy  to  be  called  aa  architect  himself 
admires  man^  of  the  designs  he  makes  now.  They  are  made  to  look 
striking,  original,  fashionable,  to  please  the  party  that  he  enltivates,  to 
contribute  Bomething  to  the  ever  talked  of  Victorian  style ;  because  he 
knows  something  very  grand  is  expected,  that  his  employer  is  rich  and 
ostentations,  that  he  has  such  a  sum  to  spend  aa  he  never  had  before  and 
perhaps  never  will  again  ;  because  he  wanta  to  try  some  particular  effect, 
as  doctors  want  to  try  new  medidnas  or  operations;  becaoso  he  knows 
that  no  decently  quiet  design  will  have  any  chance  in  a  competition  ;  be- 
cause he  believes  in  the  doctrine  first  prwched  by  a  celebrated  amateur 
who  has  sown  the  seed  of  many  delusions,  though  fortunately  a  good  deal 
of  his  seed  takes  no  root,  that  architecture  is  distinguished  from  mere 
building  by  ornamentation,  and  that  then  cannot  be  too  much  of  it  if  it  is 
good,  as  of  course  he  thinks  his  own  vrill  be;  because  ha  is  afraid  of 
criticism ;  and  I  dare  say  for  sundry  other  reasons.  A  man  may  be  influ- 
enced by  all  or  any  of  these  motives  without  being  distinctly  conscious  of 
it;  and  by  not  one  of  them,  we  msy  be  certain,  were  the  old  builders 
influenced.  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  very  best  motives  and  the 
entire  absence  of  the  worst  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  either  natural  taste 
and  genius  oi  practical  knowledge,  which  I  said  befiue  ate  the  only  requi  sites 
fbr  good  designing.  Bntthe  misfortune  is  that  the  poasessors  will  notgivethem 
ftir  plaj,  hut  allov  the  taste  and  judgment  which  they  can  apply  well 
•oou^  in  writing  about  old  buildings  to  be  overridden  or  distorted  by  such 
constderations  as  those  when  they  begin  to  design  new  ones.  Nothing  is 
more  surprising  to  me  in  modern  architecture  tban  the  contrast  between 
some  men  s  works  in  the  literary  and  the  architectural  sense.  I  know  by 
experience  that  any  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  design  on  the  simple 
|mnciple  that  I  have  been  suggesting  must  be  prepared  for  all  sorts  of 
Ignorant  criticism  in  the  early  stages  of  his  work ;  and  ^et  I  adhere  to 
what  I  said  twenty  years  ago,  that  a  building  which  is  going  to  look  well 
looks  well  in  every  stage  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  minds  to 
understand:  feults  are  never  cured  without  entdicatioD,  though  unfor- 
tunately it  is  never  too  late  to  introduce  them  and  to  spoil  a  building  by 
its  very  top.  But  architects  should  look  far  more  ahead  than  they  do, 
and  thety  will  see  in  time  that  every  really  ^ood  thing  is  more  and  more 
aifireeiated,  and  every  bad  thin^  lees,  and  vnll  learn  tha  value  of  its  being 
said  of  them,  as  it  is  said  pre-eminently  of  one,  "  Well,  so  and  so  may  make 
mistakes  in  proportions  and  other  things  sometimes,  but  be  never  designs 
anything  vulgar ;"  which  I  end  by  saying  does  not  mean  "  common,"  but 
makes  a  &lw  pretence  of  being  superi<»^  to  what  is  common,  whether  in 
architecture  or  in  habits  and  mannen. 

Yours  truly, 

S3  Queen  Anne  Street,  W,,  Jan.  5,*l87d.  Edhond  Bbcebtt. 


THE  EDINBURGH  IMPROVEMENT  TRUST. 

A MEETING  of  this  Trust  was  held  on  Tuesday— the  Lord  Provost 
presiding. 

Treasurer  Colston  moved  that  only  one  architect  be  appointed  this 
jeu,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Works  Committee  to  consider  the 
gnestion  ftf  xerannexation  and  report.  He  said  that  last  year,  when  a 
rimilar  motion  was  made,  it  was  urged  that  a  good  deal  of  work  remained 
to  be  finished,  and  that,  therefore,  the  two  architects  should  be  continued 
at  the  old  salary  for  another  twelve  months.  The  latter  proposal  was 
carried  by  a  very  narrow  m^'ority,  but  it  was  the  general  understanding 
that  one  architect  this  year  would  be  sufficient,  and  in  that  view  he  now 
asked  the  Trust  to  affirm  the  principle. 

Mr.  GowAHS  moved  that  Messrs.  Cousin  &  Lessels  be  employed  for 
another  year  to  car^  oat  the  works  tihey  had  in  hand.  Both  wets  em- 
ployed on  designs  mr  new  streets,  and  Mr.  Cousin  was  in  the  midst  of 
arrangements  for  acquiring  property  and  performing  other  datiee  which 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  sever  the  connection  with  him  at  present. 
Moreover,  he  did  not  see  that  they  should  save  anything  by  dispensing  with 
one  of  the  architects.  They  only  pud  600^.  a  year  for  the  services  of  both, 
and  that  was  a  very  miserable  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  designs  they 
famished. 

Mr.  Stbbl  said  the  Trust  architects  only  prepared  elevations,  and  parties 
feuing  ground  had  to  employ  other  architects. 

Mr,  Cbavstoh  supported  the  motion,  contending  that  the  work  remain- 
ing to  be  done  could  be  easily  carried  out  by  one  architect. 

The  LoBD  Pbovost  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  judiciousness  of  making  a 
change  at  present,  and  suggested  that  the  movers  of  the  motion  and  amend- 
ment might  concur  in  remitting  the  whole  matter  to  the  Works  Committae 
for  report. 

On  a  division  the  motion  was  carried  by  IC  votes  against  5. 

Treasurer  Coutoh  then  proposed  to  move  that  Mr.  Xiessels  be  the 
architect  of  the  Trust ;  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Provost  it  was 
agreed  in  the  first  instance  toxsniitto  the  Works  Committee  to  considdr  as 
to  the  salary  to  be  pud. 


THE  COLOSSEUM- 

MR.  STREET  sends  the  following  communication  to  the  Tiines  in  refer- 
ence to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  on 
Bee.  30,  Strange  to  sa^  the  same  letter  will  be  found  in  the  ArcMUet  of 
Dec  6,  liaving  been  copied  from  a  still  earlier  number  of  the  Timet : — 

The  account  of  the  excavations  recently  made  in  the  Colosseum,  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Forbes'  letter  in  the  TimeM  of  December  30,  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  some  respects  so  misleading  that  I  venture  to  give  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the  results.  Mr.  Forbes  treats 
the  whole  of  the  substmctore  of  the  arena  as  a  comparatively  modem  addi- 
tion to  the  original  biulding  erected  upon  the  old  pared  floor,  whidi 
remains  some  20  ft.  below  what  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  the  ground 
line.  If  he  had  compared  this  substructure  wim  that  of  the  still  almoat 
perfect  arena  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Pozzuoli,  he  would  have  been  leas 
likely  to  venture  upon  sudi  a  suggestion.  The  use  of  the  building  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  buildings,  rooms,  and  passages  under  the  floor  of 
the  arena,  and  when  we  see  them  all  perfectly  preserved,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  lighting,  for  ingress,  and  for  drainage,  at  Pozznoli,  wo 
might  be  sure  that  some  similar  atrangements  must  once  have  esistad 
under  the  arena  the  Colosseum,  even  if  all  tnces  of  them  bad  beaa 
destroyed. 

Fortunately,  the  excavations  already  made  show  that  the  two  buildings 
were  arranged  very  much  in  the  same  way.  Looking  at  the  uncovered 
basement  walls  in  the  Colosseum  from  above,  we  find  that  the  whole  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  arena  was  occupied  with  constructions  which  did  not 
follow  the  oval  lines  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  were  rectangular  in  plan. 
They  pr^nt  the  appearance  of  thrve  parall^  canals  of  passages,  sorroondod 
by  double  walla,  strengthened  at  short  intervals  by  cross  walls.  Though 
these  walls  are  too  close  to  each  other  for  use  as  passages  they  are  all 
plastored,  and  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  cellular  constrnctioo 
of  walls,,  plastered  on  the  face,  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  weight,  and  also  preventing  the  escape,  of  water  in  the  canals  above 
them,  whenever  the  arena  was  required  for  nautical  combats.  In  the  cen- 
tral passage  or  canal  the  masonry  is  built  on  a  slope  from  the  basement  up 
to  the  floor  of  the  arena,  and  at  the  bottom  lies  the  wooden  framework 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Forbes.  This  is  not  constructed  as  a  floor  would  be, 
bat  is  eridently  a  sliding  way,  up  which  vessels  might  hare  been  polled 
from  below  into  the  arena.  Just  in  advance  of  the  uont  seats  in  the  arena 
a  double  row  of  recesses  is  constructed  all  round  the  basement. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Parker  is  of  opinion  that  these  recesses  were  used  as  cages 
for  beasts,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  account  of  the  corresponding  recesses  at 
Pozzuoli.  The  objection  to  the  theory  is  that  there  seem  to  be  no  remains 
or  marks  in  either  case  of  any  enclosures  in  front  of  these  dens,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  put  wild  beasts  into  places  so 
inconvenient  of  access.  The  passsges  in  &ont  of  them  were  probably 
lighted  in  the  same  way  as  at  Possuoli,  where  a  large  number  of  square 
openings  are  left  in  the  floor  of  the  arena  ;  these  were  fitted  with  firames  let 
into  stone  rebated  mtargins,  and  probably  contained  iron  gratings  which, 
when  required,  could  Iw  ooversd  with  boards.  I  am  myseS*  more  inclined 
to  think  that  two  large  chambers  which  exist  right  and  left  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  basement  were  the  commonly-used  dens.  The  metal  sockets 
in  the  floor  described  b^  Mr.  Forbes  would  allow  of  the  main  supports  foo- 
the  front  of  the  dens  being  firmly  fixed,  leaving  a  passage  way  in  front,  and 
allowing  of  the  confined  beasts  being  let  loose  into  the  arena  without  risk 
to  the  attnidaots.  Jhe  anangement  is  somewhat  sinular  to  'that  for  the 
entrance  of  the  bull  into  the  Spanish  arena,  and  the  ascending  way  would 
have  served  for  the  beasts  to  reach  the  arena.  In  front  of  the  double  arcade 
of  recesses  or  dens  are  visible  pairs  of  large  corbels  of  travertine  at  regular 
intervals.  These  formed  the  base  of  square  chases  formed  in  the  wal^  for 
the  admission,  when  required,  of  timber  posts  of  great  strength.  These 
would  have  formed  the  supports  for  a  palisading  a  few  feet  from  the  front 
seats  of  the  arena,  leaving  an  unoccupied  alley  or  passage  way  between  the 
arena  and  the  spectators.  Bow  necessary  such  a  contrivance  is  1  need 
hardly  point  out  to  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  bull-fight. 

At  Pozeuoli  precisely  the  same  provision  is  made  by  square  holes 
through  the  vaults  of  the  substructure,  which  left  a  space  of  6  ft.  clear  of 
the  front  seats.  Here  the  arrangement  is  more  obvious  to  an  otdina^ 
visitor,  but  once  pointed  out  every  one  may  see  plainly  that  it  existed  also 
at  the  Colosseum.  In  bcAh  these  theatres  there  are  numbers  of  chasee  eat 
in  the  walls  which  are  so  cut  that  pieces  of  cross  timber  might  be  inserted, 
wedged  tightly  in,  and  removed  at  pleasure.  In  the  Colosseum  manj  of 
these  look  at  first  as  though  they  had  been  additions  made  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  additional  support  for  the  walls.  But  seeing  that  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  groove  is  made  at  regular  intervals  in  the  central  canal  at 
Pozzuoli,  1  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  show  that  the  provision  for 
water  displays  was  not  of  a  permanent  kind,  and  that  the  cistoms,  tanks, 
or  canals  were  constructed  mainly  of  wood,  while  no  doubt  when  not  in 
use  they  were  covered  over  with  wooden  floors.  It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  flood  the  whole  arena  without  flooding  at  the  same  Ume  aU  the 
rooms  and  passages  below  its  level  all  round  the  bailding,  and  at  the  moM 
time  stopping  all  means  of  access  to  the  arena  for  combatants.  And  it  is 
qaito  clear  that  a  building  used  at  different  times  for  various  kinds  of  dis- 
plays would  be  likely  to  show,  as  the  substmctore  of  the  Colosseum  does, 
many  marks  of  removable  constrootions,  such  as  those  on  which  I  hare 
remarked. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Mr,  Forbes'  soggestioa  as  to  the 
original  level  of  the  arena  having  been  some  20  ft.  lower  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  were  correct,  either  the  arena  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions  or  it  wonU  have  been  such  a  deeply-sank  pit 
that  none  of  the  spectators  except  those  in  the  ftont  row  would  have  seen 
anything  of  the  performances  which  went  on  in  it  The  suggestion  carries 
its  own  refutation  on  its  face  therefore. 

The  interest  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  yon  at  such 
length,  and  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  hope  that  the  Italian  Government 
will  continue  the  work  uU,  at  any  late,  two-thizds  of  the  n^uAa  arena  shall 
have  been  thoroughly  deated  oat. 
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SANITARY  CONFERENCE  AT  BIRMINGHAM: 
INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS. 

A CONFERENCE  on  SadtaryBefwin,  conrened  by  the  Mayor  of  Biminc- 
ham,  Mr.  Johk  Cbambsbui»,  iras  held  in  the  EzcbaDge  Assembl; 
Booms  on  the  I4th  inst.,  aod  waa  largely  attended, 

Tb«  Uatob,  after  thanking  the  eight  or  nine  handred  ladies  and  gentla- 
men  who  had  accepted  hiB  inTitatioo,  and  ezpreesing  his  pleasure  at  the 
rqiccMDtative  eh&ncter  of  the  conference,  said  he  ho|»ed  the  present  meet- 
ing voold  be  eonsideied  purely  as  a  preliminary  and  lotrodactory  one,  and 
that  it  voold  lead  the  my  to  still  more  important  gathering  in  other 
flf  OUT  lacga  towns.  His  ol^ect  in  cooreniag  uu  moeting  was  to 
radeaTOnr  to  oeats  a  sound  public  opinioD  in  refeisooe  to  qnestionB  of 
anitaiy  importance.  While  such  strong  impressiona  were  made  by  railway 
aeddenls  and  shipping  diaaBterfl,  people  appeared  to  think  that  nothing 
eoold  be  done  to  lessen  cases  of  prerentible  disease,  which  carried  off  hun- 
dreds of  thoosands  of  persons,  becaase  such  cases  bad  always  occurred  and 
were  constantly  occorring  among  them.  An  exceptional  inddeat,  like  the 
great  pestilence  which  had  devastated  the  town  of  Over  Dorwan,  drew 

Sblie  attention  to  the  matter  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cause  was  removed  they 
1  baek  into  their  original  apathy,  and,  except  in  the  district  partiealarly 
in  anestkm,  nothing  was  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  diaasterB. 
And  yet,  be  Ten  tared  to  say,  the  mortality  in  the  case  of  Over  Darwen  was 
a  mere  accident,  and  that  there  were  hundreds  of  sauitaiy  districts  in  this 
eoontry  in  whidi  precisely  the  same  results  might  arise  at  any  moment 
through  defectJTe  sanitary  arrangements. 

J>r.  Hill,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  fop Birmingham,  read  a  Paper  on 
the  s&oitary  condition  of  the  town.  In  the  coarse  of  it  he  referred  in  terms 
of  condemnation  to  the  conetmction  of  back  to  back  houses  in  the  town, 
and  of  windows  iriiich  do  not  open.  The  question  was  one  of  particular 
intcnsfe  to  the  town  at  the  present  time,  because,  in  the  first  place,  back  to 
back  buildings  w«re  exeeetun^ly  common,  and  threatened  to  lead  to  very 
daBgeroos  and  almost  irremediable  ei-il,  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  a 
pn^Msition  was  made  in  the  Town  Council  to  prohibit  in  the  new  bye-laws 
uie  erection  of  such  houses,  and  which  was  met  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  oppoeitioo.  A  bye-law  of  the  kind  in  question  was  in  operation  in 
Idrrrpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Birkenhead,  and  other  towns,  aod  even  in 
Salsall  Heath,  just  b^ond  the  confines  of  the  borough  of  Birmingham.  It 
was  diffienlt  at  first  sight  to  see  why  a  by»>law  considered  neoeesary  and 
ftoBd  practicable  in  other  large  towns,  and  even  in  part  of  their  own,  should 
ba  umecessary  and  undesirable  in  that  part  of  it  embraced  by  the  borough. 
His  own  oinoion  was  that  a  provision  of  the  kind  would  exert  a  most 
BKonentous  influence  upon  the  fnture  health  of  the  town,  and  that  it  was 
absolQt''ly  indispensable  to  sanitary  welfare. 

Dr.  Datibb,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  Bristol,  read  the  next  Paper.   Towards  the  conclusion  of  it  be  said : — I 
■hall  finally  mention  what  may  well  be  considered  the  most  important 
■amtary  raqmremeot  of  a  large  town,  Tis.,  aofSeient  and  proper  house  ac- 
commodation  fbr  the  working  classes.  '  In  this  respect  Brisbu  is,  as  for  as 
I  can  find  out,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  its  neighbours ;  and  I  most 
ecMifesB  that,  in  my  opinion,  house  accommodation  for  working  people  at  a 
eonveuient  distance  from  their  work  is  becoming  less  and  less  eveiy  year 
in  Bristol.    The  removal  of  whole  rows  of  cottages  and  courts  for  street 
improvement,  for  railway  extension,  and  for  the  building  of  warehouses 
haa  leasenad  honse  accommodation  in  the  city,    Owing,  as  I  believe,  to  the 
enfarcement  of  good  and  proper  bye-laws  and  the  proper  requirements  of 
the  ■anitary  aouioritj,  the  cUst  of  bnilden  who  used  to  provide  houses  for 
the  wvrtiog  dassps  hare  eeased  to  do  so  to  a  aonsiderabls  oztent  Private 
associations  are  attempting  to  supply  the  want,  but  I  have  serious  doubts 
of  their  being  able  to  do  so  to  the  extent  required.   I  was  glad  to  see  the 
old  bousee,  which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation,  demolished;  but  I 
regr^  that  bat  few  substitutes  for  them  have  as  yet  appeared.   It  is  only 
bj  anpplying  the  masses  of  the  people  with  well  ventilated  and  dry  houses 
that  we  oin  produce  any  tangible  effect  on  the  mortality  from  that  insidi- 
ooa  destroyer  of  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  vis.,  phthisis,  or 
tubercle  of  the  lungs.  Believing  as  I  do  that  this  disease  has  an  infections- 
Mas  of  its  own,  I  consider  that  orer-ciowding,  by  irtiich  people  are  msde 
to  bveatfae  and  swallow  each  other,  is  the  princi[Ml  means  of  spreading  it. 
Am  faovse  accommodation  is  to  be  made  a  spedal  subject,  I  will  say  only 
OBS  word  more  on  this  head  by  wt^  of  caution.   Vniatever  is  resolved  on,  : 
let  the  Scotch  S3^tem  of  "flats,    with  common  stairs,  be  religiously 
»Toided.    When  "macolated"  (spotted)  typhus  [urevailed  in  Bristol  in  the 
ymn  1865, 1  fimod  that  whanem  a  ease  m  tiiis  disease  appeared  on  the 
SKMd-flow  of  a  honse  inhabited  by  several  fiunilies,  it  soon  albeted  mey 
SKmSty  in  the  honse.   Isolation  into  distinct  £unilies  in  separata  honsas  is 
»  ■eeeteaty  eradition  of  health  for  man  in  a  sanitary,  monl,  and  national 
sensaL   Staireasas,  privies,  lobbies,  passages  in  common  soon  become  so 
Bany  misaneefl.   An  error  in  this  respect  in  the  original  building  of  the 
great  ei^  of  Olasgow  haa  baffled  the  eff'orts  of  <me  of  the  most  intelligent 
sanitary  committee  and  one  of  the  best  of  medical  officers  to  reduce  the 
xat«     mortally  in  that  city.   What  that  rate  would  have  bec(»ne  with- 
out the  action  (tf  the  Sanitary  Board  no  man  can  ealcalate.  Glasgow  stands 
jvrauoently  Amrazd  as  a  waning  to  all  advocates  of  tlw  Sooteh  system  of 
flsti^  or  hoasea  in  comnoD,  without  pxopez  isolation. 

Dr.  QoLDB  read  a  Paper  on  the  sanitary  oondidon  of  Leeds.  He  said : 
I  would  at  once  pass  on  to  the  structural  character  of  Leeds,  and  I  must 
say  that  it  has  made  great  improvement  in  its  architecture,  and  there  is 
■tOl  much  room  for  it.  I  dw't  know  any  greater  difficulty  I  have  to  con- 
tend with  than  the  dearth 'of  habitable  honeee  for  the  artisan  dasEos.  Last 
ytar  I  closed  06  cellar  dwellings,  whose  denizeDs,  for  the  most  part,  had 
Mrer,  for  many  months,  beheld  the  unsullied  light  of  heaven,  nor  breathed 
■DomlamiDAtad  air,  and  whose  morals  had  suffered  from  the  nsual  banefdl 
iiAwcss  of  over-crowdiiig.  From  the  total  want  of  accommodation  for 
mi  people,  mj  powers  have  heoi  stultified  for  the  last  twelve  months ; 
ht  I  am  h»pp7  to  state  that  a  most  popular  fnliog  is  aroused  in  the 
Im^  vistwbj  DiuldiiiS  "diemss  an  being  sat  u  fbot.  Conpled  with  the 


powers  now  vestsd  in  corporations  by  "  The  Artisans'  Dwelling  Act,  1874," 
I  am  led  to  hope  for  better  things.  I  am  of  opimon  that  the  sanitary 
anthoritiae  or  corporations  entitled  to  the  ^vileges  of  this  Act  would  do 
well  to  avail  themselves  of  it  at  onee.  "b,  wimld  amuiorate  a  growing  want, 
and  tend  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  local  taxaUon.  But  the  Leeds 
sanitary  aatfaorities  have  not  been  idle.  Within  the  past  few  years  tW 
have  condemned  674  houses  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  demolisbed 
them,  28  courts  and  yards  have  been  opened  up  and  abolished ;  moat  of  the 
land  now  opened  out  will  be  need  for  a  fine  spacious  public  market,  thereby 
insuring  a  more  complete  ventilation  of  those  densely  populated  parts ; 
10,000  houses  have  been  disinfected;  41,921  dirty  houses  limewashed.  To 
show  the  want  of  houses  in  Leeds  I  may  state  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  the  number  of  overcrowded  Kooses  was  401,  or  nearly  half  the 
number  reported  during  the  eight  years  previous.  We  still  have  in  Leeds 
478  cellars  occupied.  B^ore  I  leave  the  auln'ect  of  overcrowding,  I  would 
state  that  it  is  my  intention,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  test  the  power  I  think 
we  possess  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1666,  s.  19,  sub-sec  I,  where  it  de< 
fines  a  nuisance  to  menu  or  include  "  any  honse  or  part  of  a  boose  bo  over- 
crowded as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates."  I  mention  thin 
as  I  think  it  ma^  do  awqr  with  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  ovezciowdsd 
houses  not  containing  "  more  than  one  family." 

Mr.  Db&kiit,  Bonma^  Surviiyor  of  loverpool,  read  a  Paper  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  French.  It  stated  that  the  evil  overcrowding 
with  houses  the  superficial  area  bad  its  origin  in  Liverpool  and  other  Lan- 
cashire towns  so  late  as  the  latter  half  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
census  returns  showed  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Liverpool 
had  been  six-fold  between  the  years  1801  and  1871,  or  had  increased  from 
about  81,600  to  493,346.  The  housing  of  tJie  workmen  and  labourer 
classes  of  this  suddsnly-increasinf;  population  was  neither  regulated  by 
building  laws  nor  oared  for  by  municipal  responsibility,  but  was  left  to 
the  private  and  nneontxoUed  enterprise  of  small  capitalists,  infinuusd 
solely  by  personal  considerations  tn  gain,  and  without  any  care  for  the 
healui  of  the  ^ple  or  the  future  benefit  of  the  community.  Of  the 
many  inconveniences  which  spring  from  such  ill-directed  enterprise,  the 
most  important  were  the  erection  of  courts  and  the  construction  of  cellar 
dwellings,  both  of  which  were  the  chief  physical  causes  of  the  great  sick* 
ness  and  mortalitjr  of  the  town.  In  Liverpool  the  dosingof  houses  unfit 
for  human  faabitatitm  led  to  their  speedy  improvement  The  real  impedi- 
ment, however,  to  the  bmeflaal  woi^ng  of  the  Liverpool  Act,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  similar  offbrta  to  open  out  crowded  distriets,  and  improve  by  stzo^ 
tural  changes  the  present  condition  of  the  bouses  of  the  labouring  dassss 
in  large  towns,  woald  be  found  in  the  imperfect  provisions  of  the  Loeal 
Ooveniment  Act,  ISS8.  The  84th  section  of  the  Act  empowers  Loeal 
Boards  to  make  bye-laws  with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  space  around 
buildings ;  but  it  had  been  held  that  such  bye-laws  could  not 
appl^  to  additions  to,  or  extensions  of,  buildings  erected  before  the 
passing  (rf  the  Act,  or  before  its  ad<q[rtaon  by  a  Loeal  Board  or 
a  Council  'of  a  borough.  The  consequence  was,  that  not  only 
were  owners  permitted  to  absorb  by  way  of  additions  the  very  small  area 
which  had  been  left  around  booses  built  before  1868,  or  in  Liverpool  before 
1864,  but  th^  were  induced  to  do  so  by  the  enhanced  value  given  to  lead 
by  the  requirementa  of  the  bye-law.  Localities  which  were  once  tolerably 
open,  as  being  the  residences  of  the  gentry,  were  now  likely  to  become 
overcrowded  by  reason  of  snch  additions.  It  was  sufficient  to  escape  the 
bye-law  if  the  addition  had  the  slightest  cmnmunication  with  the  existing 
hoas%  althoo^  it  be  clearly  the  intentlmi  thereby  to  awonmodate  sereml 
families,  or  in  the  form  of  a  large  eubdirided  tenement,  to  create  an  sril  as 
gre^  if  not  greater,  than  that  produced  by  courts.  A^un,  the  84th 
section  of  the  Act  gave,  as  was  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree  nnavcddably 
necessary,  great  latitnde  to  local  authorities.  The  consequence  was  that 
many,  indeed  almost  all  the  boroughs,  had  chosen  to  frame  their  bye-laws 
solely  for  inhabited  houses.  Other  premises  were  perm'.tted  to  be  erected 
anywhere,  or  anyhow,  as  regarded  situation,  provided  only  they  did  not 
trflspa8su>n  the  space  required  by  the  law  for  newly-erected  liouses.  It  was 
thus  that  even  in  new  districts  of  the  town  buildings  Imving  no  separata 
area  belonging  to  them  might  be  so  placed  as  to  injure  thenealthiness  <A 
blocks  of  honses,  while  in  old  districts  owners  were  permitted  to  place 
stables,  shippons,  sheds,  and  workshops  on  eveiy  open  space  in  existing 
yards.  Hence  it  was  erident  that  a  law  like  that  of  the  Liverpool  Act, 
which  secured  by  the  demolition  of  houses  the  improvements  of  courts  in 
one  district,  might  really,  like  the  S4th  section  of  the  1868  Act,  enconrage 
owners  to  overcrowd  areas  in  adjoining  districts.  What  was  wanted 
before  loeal  antiunities  spent  money  and  attempted  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring  class  was— 1st,  that  bye-laws  for 
space  apply  to  additions  of  houses  built  before  1868 ;  2ndly,  that  it  be 
compuletny  on  local  authorities  to  tnxat  bye-laws  tat  space  around  all 
newly-erected  buildings  without  xefnenee  to  vbether  sndi  buildings  were 
to  be  used  for  habitation  or  not. 

Mr.  ScHOFiBLD  read  a  Paper  that  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Leigh,  of 
Manchester,  on  the  dry  system  of  sewage  more  generally  carried  out  in 
Manchester,  and  the  means  taken  to  sewer  the  town  withont  contaminating 
the  water  running  through  the  district 

Dr.  B.  FoBTKB  (Birmingham)  then  read  a  tabular  statement  giving  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  and  eertun  special  causes  for  twenty 
years  (1861  to  1870)  in  Birmingham  and  six  other  laige  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  country  generally,  and  in  twelve 
healthy  rural  districts.  In  each  instances  except  that  of  Bristol,  the 
registration  district  was  limited  to  the  worst  part  of  the  town.  The  table 
showed  that  Birmingham  was  higher  ,  in  the  health  scale  than  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  but  the  death-rate  was  greater  thui  that 
of  London,  and  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  country  by  about  four  per 
1,000.  The  diairhcaa  death-rate  was  twice  as  bad  as  tiie  average  the 
whole  conntiT,  and  Birmingham  was  the  worst  great  town  in  Eogland  as 
ragatded  diphtheria,  the  fatality  of  which  had  increased  five-fold  in  the  last 
tan  yaaiB.  Diarrhtea  and  diphtheria  were  eminentiy  prerentible,  as  thqy 
were  eansed  by  bad  drainsge  and  impnrs  w«tn.  ^nie  obvious  remediei 
were  two— the  abolilimi  <tf  the  middsn  ^stsm  and  of  the  atuftca  walls. 
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A  litimnrinn  wmeaA,  is  niad  tin  M^qqh  of  CkilMlfl^  FMtaBoott,  and 
Dnffli^f  toot  put,  Hniaiuiig  the  aanita^  d^bota  tkeir  iMpeotiTO  tovn 
«a(l tlw nwiaiM vliuliiNre boBg  adtplad. 


At  Um  ATning  sitting-  the  Mayor  z«ftd  a  F^ar  tb^  had  bean  writton  bj 
Xk  Mutio.  webited^  of  Bburingfaam.  AfUr  deMxibing  the  prwoDt 
dweSings  inlMluted  bj  the  working'  cLmms,  and  poialiDg  out  their  lailnxa 
to  prorid*  eomfoctablft,  lieaUbf\il  hooiM,  aiid  the  great  iccoBTsiDeMM  thejr 
|MMBt«d,  ha  pxoceedad : — All  itaproremeiits  in  any  of  thaw  cIahm  otF 
«veUingi  ioTolve  the  zawiog  of  rents,  and  it  is  tberdbra  DeeeoBary  in  eoo- 
sdering  boT  these  bnildiags  may  be  in^roved  to  be  careful  to  recomnMod 
ehangea  oolj  as  may  seem  abeolately  n«eaa*u7  for  the  promotion  of 
dfmenrj  aod  the  preserradoD  of  good  heatth. 

Aa  to  uKaagauut  of  hooMs  vpok  ntm.  It  is  absototely  eiacptial  that 
tha  itmala  wed  in  bmldiag  mmU  be  aamoBiaed  as  moeh  aa  posaible, 
thmtftne  it  is  »  naCMU^  that  tlieaa  howea  ahoold  b*  binlt  in  gmipa. 
These  gronpa  ehovld  be  plannad  w  aa  to  seesM  the  free  aoees*  of  annHght 
*nd  air  to  Uie  blocks,  and  therefore  should  be  built  in  parallal  tamteeo,  at 
lig^  angles  to  the  road  forming  £roDt  of  site,  and  the  space  between  the 
blocka  i^onld  be  open  through  the  mdre  length  of  the  tenace.  SooBomy 
«£  coat  b  also  promoted  by  thia  arrangement,  as  the  cost  of  road  and  street 
tTt*V'"g  is  lessened  by  the  teizocee  lunning  horn,  front  to  back  of  the  land, 
and  continooaaly  from  sbeat  to  street  Seady  aceess  is  also  giren  to  the 
ftont  and  back,  of  each  boase  ia  these  terraces,  by  means  of  the  xoads 
nnning  between  the  parallel  blocks.  The  front  and  back  roads  would 
•Itamate,  and  the  ftont  wonld  probably  be  laid  oat  in  little  gardeaa,  and 
the  back  would  contain  the  prmee  and  ashpits. 

The  lowest-rented  houses  now  existing  in  the  borough  are  called  "  Mngle 
^nes,"  and  are  now  built  buck  to  back ;  in  these  no  thorough  ventilation 
k  posaible,  nor  can  any  real  improvemeot  in  this  daas  of  hoose  be  efiecled. 
If  not  built  back  to  back  thnr  cost  will  be  iucreaead,  and  a  ain^e  honss 
(that  is,  baring  only  one  room  on  the  gnoad  floor)  open  on  twe  ndas 
voold  probably  endanger  the  haalUk  of  its  inmates  by  exposure  to  cold,  aa 
it  is  now  endangered  by  absence  of  ventilation.  Improv.  ment  to  this  class 
maaoi  their  ab^tion,  and  therefore  no  euggeetioDa  on  this  head  are  here 
l^ven.  The  arerage  rentxl  of  these  houses  is  three  shillings  per  week,  and 
U  mq^ears  to  be  impossible  tj  fiiovide  the  requisites  of  a  house  for  this 
snm.  Yet  the  proposals  following  do  not  attempt  greatly  to  increase  this 
natal,  and  the  plan  herewith  exhibiud  shows  what  it  is  tboaght  may  be 
prorided  fir  3t.  fldL  per  weak. 

Each  hoase  contains  on  the  gnand  floor  a  living  room,  12  feet  6  inches 
fay  11  fbet  6  inches;  a  scullery  or  bad  kitten,  8  feet  6  inches  by  S  fert 
4  indies  (in  which  are  provided  a  fire-place,  washing  copper,  and  sink),  a 
small  pantry;  a  coal  place  under  the  stairs,  and  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
iqjper  fieor,  which  contains  two  bed  rooms  and  a  linen  closet.  A  eeparate 
pnry  with  cinder-sUler  and  ashes  pit  is  provided  to  eaeh  bonse.  and  to 
aach  house  a  saioll  garden  in  front.  The  water  supply  it  is  prepoeed  to 
-ol^in  Irom  the  waterworks  company,  and  to  have  a  dieting  supply  to 
•STSty  honss,  with  a  ti^  om  each  sink.  Ko  drain  wonld  ha  pennitted  to 
sntar  the  hoase.  A  main  diaia  would  be  carried  down  the  centre  of  the 
flpaos  between  the  backs  of  the  houses,  eonstroeted  of  ^ased  stoneware 
«odet  ppes,  wdl  jointpd,  A  connecting  drain  ftom  the  o^ide  of  each 
hoBSe  would  convey  the  waste  wat«r  izom  the  unk  to  the  main  drain,  but 
the  pipe  &om  the  sink  would  empty  itself  on  to  a  grating  outside  the  wall, 
which  grating  would  form  the  tup      a  trap  to  the  e^  of  the  biaaeh 

For  a  rental  of  5s.  per  week  a  hoase  may  be  {fforided  boilt  as  hoteinth 
shown : — Ob  the  ground  floor  there  is  aa  entrance  lobby  4  ft.  by  ZtL,  a 
•taixcase,  a  living  room  13  ft.  by  lift.  8 in.,  a scBUery  or  kitehw  lift.  4iB. 
by  10  ft  6  in.,  a  pantry  3  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  a  closet  3  ft  6  ia. 
sijoare.  The  ir^nt  living  room  haa  a  prtgecting  window,  which  enlaqas 
the  room  and  gives  space  for  a  few  plants  or  flowers.  The  scullery  con- 
tains cooking  grate^  washiag  cnpptf,  and  a  auk.  The  scullery  opeaa  on  to 
a  waUed-in  private  ^ard,  on  tlu  side  of  wluch  are  placed  a  coal  {dace,  a 
ynn,  and  an  aik  pit  with  cindwMfter.  The  watw  snpply  and  dininage 
woold  be  similar  to  that  described  ihr  the  aaisller  ba«Be»  On  the  chamber 
floor  there  are  three  bed-rooni»',  all  having  separ^  eatrances  from  the 
landing;  one  room  i  .  14  ft  6  in.  by  LO  ft ;  one  II  ft.  4  in.  by  7  ft  4  in. ; 
and  the  third  11  ft  4  in.  by  S  ft  7  in. ;  each  bad-room  has  a  flre^placfl  and 
aoah.  window.  Thne  is  also  a  dosA  at  the  end  of  the  landing  4  ft. 
3  ft  Sin. 

Between  these  two  rentals  of  6tf,  and  6j.  per  week,  a  medism  elaas 
■of  hoose  might  be  eonstraeted  at  any  [vice  between  these  two  sums.  Ho 
cellars  are  proposed  to  be  provided  to  any  of  these  hooaes.  Cailars  are 
stnerally  used  for  <aher  purposes  than  those  intended  by  the  bnilder,  and 
become  ntA  only  a  nuisance,  but  are  dangerous  to  health.  Fowls  are 
allowed  to  roost  in  them,  and  dogs,  rabbila,  and  other  dmaestic  petaare 
kept  there ;  and  the  cellar  is  used  as  a  general  receptacle  for  robbish  of  all 
kinds.  To  sum  up,  with  regard  to  the  essential  reqoieites  for  these  houses, 
it  appears  that  for  the  rentals  above  named  the  following  may,  at  least 
be  obtained: — Possibility  of  adequate  rentilation.  Privacy  of  washing. 
Serarate  privies.  Complete  separation  ot  bed-rooma,  and  fire-places  to 
«Bn  bsd-ioom.  Constant  supply  of  water.  Good  drtUnage,  and  isolaUon 
<tf  honses  from  town  sewage  gas. 

With  regard  to  the  calculation  of  cost,  on  which  the  rental  is  based,  it 
is  evident  that  local  drcumiitiinces  and  consideralions  will  affect  these 
calculations  to  some  extwt.  But  the  following  figures  may  be  relied  upon 
as  not  being  far  on  either  side  &om  the  facts  of  the  case.  First  to  the 
house  at  3«.  fid.  per  week,  or  91. 2a.  per  annum  : — Qronod  rent  (say),  \1.  it. ; 
six  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  building  (say  lOOA),  6/. ;  rates,  10s. ;  water, 
4f. ;  repairs  and  voids,  R  2s, ;  insurance,  2s.— 9^  2s.  Then  as  to  the 
kmsest  St.  per  week,  or  13/.  per  annnm; — Ground  mot,  1/.  12s.;  six  ^ 
cent  on  ooat  of  honae  (say  14(U.),  8^  8«. ;  rates,  ISi. ;  water,  St. ;  repairs 
and  Toida^      IJEt;  insnzanee,  2s.  (U. — 121, 18«.  8i£ 

Bic  Snunnt  H,  WAnuow  Mxtisad  a  ^pac  "  On  theVwaUiBga  of  the 
BooE^"  BknogaUndadtQ  th»intBcasth«hMahn0fltiJmintheHitjeet« 


he  said  he  was  g^ratified  to  find  thatthe  moA  dona  in  London  bad  stimo- 
lated  the  authorities  of  the  large  provincial  towns  to  look  to  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  etasses,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  re- 
construction of  tboae  unfit  for  human  habitation.  As  some  endeaee  <^ 
what  could  be  done  by  a  private  company,  he  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  socieqr  for  the  erection  of  wc^dng  men's 
dwellings,  over  whieh  he  had  presided  for  many  yean.  That  company, 
which  had  oqwnded  aboat  3l>0,e00l.  on  the  weetioa  of  aearij  26,000 
&jni]y  tenemenbi,  providing  secimRiodatioa  for  aboot  8,0M  psraons,  was 
committed  to  aa  ezpenditore  of  another  100,0OiML  Th*  (tees  ommiaiA&i. 
a  ready  sale,  and  the  {woepects  of  the  sooiety  were  eacoeragfng  ia  evwy 
respect  This  proved  they  had  not  laboured  in  rain,  and  the>y  nii^izt  eon- 
sider  theBwelvea  working  in  the  right  direction  to  provide  some  remedy  fi» 
one  of  the  greatsocial  evils  of  the  iwesant  age.  The  pebtie  mind  was  now 
fully  aroused  to  the  great  imptmaose  of  the  question,  the  Oofernin—i t 
wen  prepared  to  take  action,  and  it  was  dearly  their  dn^  to  g^f*  thm 
"Hjsbm  Seexttaij  all  Hie  estsmal  auj^mxt  they  eonkl. 

Mr.  Baii.ii  Mobbisdn  read  a  paper  on  the  high  rate  of  mortality  existing 
at  Glasgow,  and  which,  it  was  niged,  arose,  first,  trom  the  fact  that  GIaw>w 
was  a  labouring  community  where  nine-tenths  of  the  population  lived  in 
houaes  of  one,  two,  or  throe  apartments  ;  eecondTy,  from  the  impori^  0^ 
the  atmosphere,  ariBing  from  public  works,  &c. ;  thirdly,  from  the  density 
and  overcrowding  of  the  popoUtioD ;  and,  fourthly,  from  the  large  in&nt 
mortality,  consequent,  in  all  probability,  on  the  neglect  vice,  or  igaorance 
of  the  parents.  On  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1866,  the  work 
of  purchasing  property  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  10,000  honses  for 
demolition  waa  commenced ;  the  operationa  were  placed  in  the  h&nda  of  a 
committee  of  the  Town  Council :  and  at  the  present  time  the  Gla^;ow  rats- 
payers  expended  something  Hke  40,000i.  per  annnm  in  Uieir  attanpts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  and  lessen  the  hig^  rate  of 
mortali^. 

Sir  Ckablbs  Rxkd  (Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board)  said  thagr 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  movement  in  conoectitm.  with,  this 
question.  They  understood  tumistakably  that  they  bad  a  GovemmMit 
prepared  to  look  closely  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  reference  ^eeially 

to  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 

Mr.  Walton  read  a  ^per  pvepered  by  Mr.  William  Swia^ehnrat 
(Secretary  of  tite  Artisans',  Laboarers',  and  Genetal  Dwellinge  Compaay, 
Limited),  which  enumerated  the  woriu  carried  on  by  that  Compaoy  in  the 
opening  out  of  crowded  districts  in  London,  Liverpool,  Goipect,  and  other 
towns,  and  the  improvement  wbiob  bad  been  obeezrable  in  the  owrtaliQr 
xatams  waued  in  eoanectiea  with  those  "  estatea." 

Dr.  AcLAND,  F.R.S.,  of  Oiford,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  said 
that  this  was  neither  an  educational  question  nor  a  physical  queetioD,  nor  a 
religious  or  medical  question,  but  a  profoundly  human  question — a  question 
not  of  the  past,  nor  the  present  bnt  of  the  fnture  life  and  character  of  thia 
free  nation.  That  was  one  of  the  condusions  w^iich,  aa  a  practical  man,  he 
had  come  to,  and  onr  population  cannot  be  hereafter  what  the  ^tiah  bare 
heretofore  ever  been  if  onr  working  classes  continue  to  dwell  as  they  hare 
for  the  last  qnarter  of  a  century  been  compelled  to  dwell.  The  meeting 
wonld  tell  the  preeent  Oonserrative  GoTernmest  whieh  was  pledged  to  the 
subject,  that  we  must  begin  this  work  with  whatever  aid  the  Goventmeot 
of  tbe  country  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  viutus  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Dixon,  M.P..  and  acknowledged  by  Sir  Sydney  Watedov. 


MANCHESTER  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTB. 

THE  annual  meetli^;  of  the  meabere  of  this  Acadsmy  was  hrid  oa  Tnes- 
day  evening  ia  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution,  Moda|y  Sbeaat;  1^ 
W.  B.  Keeling,  president  in  the  chair. 

The  Box.  asanrTABT  (Mr.  H.  H.  Hadfield)  read  tbe  aaanal  npost  of  the 
Cotncil,ia  which  tbeystated  ^at  they  had  again  tbe  sotisfoctioa  of  ss^iag 
that  they  believed  that  the  inetitmtioa  was  incroasing  in  knowledge  aiM 
power,  and  steadily  working  oat  the  end  whieh  its  first  promoters  bad  in 
view.  Even  the  walls  at  tlie  Boyal  Academy  ExUbHaon  and  in  otkar 
metropolitan  art  institntes  attested  this  fact  Tbe  Academy's  last  eochi- 
bition,  which  closed  on  March  14,  was  generally  considered  the  preas 
and  pubUe  to  have  bees  far  in  advanee  of  all  its  predecessors.  It  waa  vsK 
attaodfld,  and  the  sales  realised  upwards  of  600JL  The  Academy  at  prraetit 
ncludes  eight  hoaorary  and  thirty-nine  oidioaiy  members,  nine  aseoeiste^ 
sod  sevoueen  studests,  in  addition  to  nine  lady  exhibitors,  who  had  recently 
been  elected.  On  March  14  last  an  appliealdtHD  was  received,  ained  oa 
behalf  of  tiie  iiemale  artirta  (tf  Maachestcor,  fiw  admissioa  to  the  fdl  prvvi- 
kgee  <tf  the  soeiety,  and  after  the  nlgeot  had  been  dabatsd  at  soreral 
meetingii,  at  one  of  lAidi  lepresantatives  of  the  lad^  aitists  mse  present 
it  was  resolved  "  that  ladea  elected  by  the  CoaacQ  be  sdnHtted  am  tat- 
bibitors,  with  the  additi<m  of  one  nighf  s  semarate  stui^  eaeh  week,  ewA 
dass  to  be  under  the  sapervision  of  the  Academy  Coancil."  A  letter  bad 
been  reeeired  from  Miss  Julia  Bobinson,  on  behalf  of  the  lady  artists, 
thanking  the  Cowscil  for  tbe  great  beBefl.t  thus  coDferred  apon  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  expense  of  the  last  couTenosione,  the  fonhl 
of  the  Academy  were  ia  a  meet  satisfactory  state,  there  bsang  a  small 
balance  in  hand.  The  repeat  was  adq^.  Mr.  Eseling  waa  is  slsttad 
president,  Mr.  Bobnt  Crosier  treasorer,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Hadftdd  honawT 
secrdary.  Mr.  Ward  Hayes  was  eleeted  literary  aecretaty,  the  geatieBsaa 
hitherto  filling  that  oflbse  b^ng  no  longw  able  to  devote  safitdaat  time  t» 
the  perfurmaoce  of  its  duties.  A  vote  of  thanks  waa  pasaed  to  the  CoanoS 
of  the  Manchester  Boyal  InstiCntion  for  the  assistance  afibcded  tbesa  t» 
the  Aead«ny,  and  the  ptoeee^ngs  terminated  with  a  v«te  <rf  thaafca  to  ths 
ebuKnan. 

Tha  Oowwilof  thaKanehaster  Athenonm  havsanaBopd  Cm  aa  <» 
httntioa  of  art  trmasrns.  wUnh  is  to  remain  opm  for  a  few  ai^  oaljb  Tba 
widES  promised  by  ooUsekot  are  of  gceat  intaxast. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ART- 

OX  'Xaa3»j  eTeniDg,Ui«  first  of  sferiesof  finir  leetuiea  on  "Aiunent  and 
Jfadarn  Azt"  vta  dalireavd  in  the  OoipKfttloB  OaUwics,  QlMggom,  hj 
Mr.  Wilbsm  SinfmD,  F:K.e^.  {sfttaaL  ooEm^wncUat  of  the  lUntiraied 
Xuwrfw  Hmm'^  Thnt  leetvraB  nare  bem  amagcd  fbr  fay  tin  trastMi  of 
HaUu*'B  Aeiiieinr  of  the  Fine  Alts.   Sir  Jamas  Wataoa  pranded. 

Mr.  SucpsoM,  baring  referred  to  the  antiquity  of  art,  vhich  he  -diarac- 
tawd  M  *n  intaDCt  in  bnunan  natnre  as  old  ai  6Ct»  oaoe  itaelf,  proceeded 
to  toodi  spcB  the  dAvant  phases  of  aneient  Ecyptian  art  from  the  penad 
ia  which  hiftn^yphicB  vere  in  vogpie  dovnwuiu,  remarking  that  between 
paiotiog  mod  wnlptnre  that  nation,  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  had  left  ns 
perim^  the  beat  Teotnd  of  dKdr  hbtoiy.  In  AtH  eonneetton  he  drew 
sdaotioii  to  a  natter  which  -wsb  greatly  ovcflooked  in  these  timn,  that 
few  of  onr  public  bnildings  and  many  sf  onr  pnhlie  Btatnra  were  entirely 
wiUicmt  any  iaMTiptian  to  indicate  their  nature  as  whom  they  represented. 
Two  of  that  bind  were  to  ba  fonnd  in  Glasgow,  tie.,  the  Royal 

Erchapge  and  the  WeUiogten  eqaeetrian  atatne,  QjieeQ  Stieet,  there  being 
DOthing  on  the  latter  to  tell  the  stranger  in  whose  honour  it  had  bean 
raised.  He  then  noticed  the  strange  fact  of  the  entire  absence  of  hiaro- 
^jphks  on  the  pymnids  of  £gypt  and  of  their  superabundance  in  the 
That  he  aUribsted  to  the  arcamatance  that  in  olden  times 
uiieaUy  inflosnea  controlled  everything,  and  that  the  artist  had  to  draw 
his  fignraa  aoccNcding  to  ecclpsiasticnl  ^rmulse,  the  colours  he  used  being 
dafeennined  by  the  same  anthonty.  Hence  it  was  that  a  stifihess  was 
always  to  be  fonnd  in  Egyptian  sculptnre,  giving  the  statuary  of  that 
nation  aomewbat  of  the  appearance  of  soldiers  under- drill.  To  many, 
thmfbre,  time  art  efforts  appeared  qaaint,  bnt  he  fait  that  inrcatigation 
woald  ptore  that  the  wroks  ware  of  the  higheat  eidar,  those  in  granite  and 
pombyzy  being  finished  in  a  most  beantifnl  style. 

Mr.  &BpsaD  next  proc^odfd  to  a  oonaideradon  of  tbe  art  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  a  rema^ble  fact,  he  observed,  that  in  the  first  fire  books  there  WSs 
an  almost  total  absence  of  art,  nod  this,  he  thought,  in  great  measure  was 
4aa  to  the  fact  that  it  had  become  a  means  of  eipraaaiDg  aome  of  the  worst 
forme  of  idolstiy.  The  conseqaence  was  that  in  Tarione  passages  they 
had  "  pictures  and  imngee  "  condemnrd,  and  iostructiooa  given  for  their 
dsBtniciiOQ,  elsaxhr  iadieating  that  art  had  been  cultivated,  bnt  that  it  had 
bssB  haasly  «fli^hifed,  and  that  tbe  suttjacts  had  not  bean  what  they 
eag^t  to  MTs  hsBQ.  In  Anbia,  Hahmted,  a  long  tiae  after  Moses,  began 
the  saoae  lagisIatjoD ;  and  his  fi^lowers,  eren  to  the  present  day,  would 
■nreely  look  at  a  atatne  or  a  nctufe ;  and  the  like  idea  was  found  to  have 
hecB  <ffleof  tbe  fFataree  ofths  Beformation  era.  He  also  remarked  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  reference  to  art  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job— a 
most  marvelloas  circumstance,  he  thought.  Passing  on,  he  proceeded  to 
consider  Orecian  art,  which  bad  shed  its  influence  throughout  the  globe, 
GTe*k  art,  anlike  that  of  the  Jews,  had  never  been  interrupted ;  and  as 
Italy  was  dominan*:  over  Europe  in  the  matter  of  art,  so  was  Greece  over 
the  wrid.  The  teetnier  aftowards  spoke  of  Greek  painting,  which  ha 
haagiaad  might  be  r«<gaided  as  enjoying  a  high  repatation.  Every  branch 
of  ait  was  «rn«d  on  to  an  elevated  pitch  by  them,  and  its  influence  eonld 
be  daariy  tnead  and  follow«d  down  to  onr  own  day,  A  better  illustration  of 
that  eoald  not  be  bad  than  in  tbe  new  style  of  jewellery  of  the  prpsent  time, 
^le  Oretka  executed  the  moat  beautiful  designs  in  that  branch  which  it 
was  poasible  to  conceive.  In  conclusion.  Mr.  Simpson  referred  to  the  in- 
>  of  the  development  of  tbe  Qroek  art  to  be  found  in  the  nortb- 
distriela  India,  imparting  to  lus  aaditora  on  that  bead  a 
wait  smoont  of  valuable,  interesting,  aad  in  iinae  poiata  amusing  infotma- 

tiflOL 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Bt^ceib,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
Jtx.  Wi'^jn—  fics  his  lectore. 

THE  PROPOSED  DOCK  AND  WAREHOUSES  AT 
LIMEHOUSE. 

'VVE  Aerdm*  Free  Press  says  that  the  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation 
^  Oompany  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  in  the  posseeaion  of  a 
wliarf  on  the  Thames,  not  only  totally  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  OaaBpttiiy's  basinaaa,  bnt  in  audi  a  ntuation  as  to  cause  no  small 
■nowit  «f  muHyaaoa       pasaengtra  cdther  goiiq[  or  ewiiDg  ftom  the 


Sane  time  ago,  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  Limehonse  district,  about 
B  aoe  ud  a  qtmrter  in  extent,  adjoiaiag  the  Wast  India  Dock  Oompaay's 
fnauMS,  rad  iioBiided  on  tbe  north  side  Emmet  Street,  came  into  the 
•aiMTkrt,  and,  at  a  cost  of  12,000!.,  was  purchased  by  the  Aberdeen  Steam 
Company.  This  piece  of  gnwnd  is  about  a  mile  fiu^har  down  the  river 
than  the  present  wharf,  but  ie  so  situated  that  acoess  to  the  city  both  for 
paasengersaodtTHfific  will  he  easier,  and  the  steamer  may  be  reacbed  ia  less 
than  a  £mth  of  the  time  at  present  reqaired. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  construct  a  Gelf-contiuiied  doci,  2ob  feet  in 
length  asd    i&  in  width,  to  enter  which  tbe  vessel  will  have  to  vew 
gndoaUy  loond  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and,  when  berthed,  will  lie 
with  her  bow  looking  across  the  wHtt>r.     The  steamer  will  thus  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  traffic  of  the  Thames  ;  and,  according  to  tbe 
Icattmosn'  of  the  pilots,  it  will  be  a  simple  and  easy  task  to  get  her  quickly 
and  aafi^  moored,  to  assist  in  which  a  powerful  hydraulic  capstan  will 
be  pxected  at  tbe  end  of  the  dock.   The  formation  of  the  dock  will  prove  to 
b«  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude,  nhen  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
fcaodatioas  st  tbe  river  side  is  considered.   In  order  to  provide  na  far  as 
finUe  agaiiHt  snx  risk  ortheftnindationsgiTingway,an  elaborate  system 
eoBorte  bnihfiag  will  be  adopted.   Tbe  excaTations  for  tiie  dock  walls 
tfllgoth^r^  feet  down  mrtil  the  clay  bed  is  reached,  upon  whidi  will  be 
Ht  OS  their  enda  two  rows  of  huge  cylinders  of  concrete,  sank  in  a  similar 
■■r  to  Ae  pfDen  of  the  Tsy  ^oge,  at  present  in  oonree  of  erecUon. 
^ArWw  b—od  together  thqririll  be  filled  inside  and  aroaod  wftfa 
iimd  cMMtoL    These  bleeks  will  be  aboat  7^  feet  in  diameter,  the  two 
im  of  wfiicA        nwlce  the  wall  abont  fifteen  fset  thick.    This  mode  of 


building  will  be  ontioned  15  feet  bom  the  bottom,  and  immediately  above 
will  be  mid  with  large  sqaare  blocks  abont  8  feet  thick,  binding  the  whole 
together  ia  one  solid  mass.  Tbe  rest  of  the  wall  will  then  ha  fortaed  d[ 
concrete  in  titu.  Besides  the  interior  of  the  dock,  it  is  intended  to  snmniiift 
other  portions  of  the  ground  with  audi  walls,  so  br  as  there  is  the  poeai- 
Inlity  of  being  afl^Kted  by  the  river.  We  believe  this  will  be  tbe  first  ex- 
periment in  consftractiog  a  dock  with  snch  walls  made  in  the  aat^bmn^ 
hood  of  the  Thames,  although  we  vadeestaod  the  same  plan  has  bean 
adopted  with  success  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  procaes  is  nodonlA 
expensive,  bnt  it  is  thorough,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  walls  so  con-  ~ 
structed  will  prove  laslang  and  darable,  and  meet  Ihe  expectations  Ifermed 
of  them. 

Alu^tbeeDtiralaagthof  ODessdeoftbs  doek  it  is  prapossd  to  h«ad 
^adoas  and  cemmodioas  warehoosea,  axcesding  in  sise  the  aeeommoih> 

tion  which  the  Company  presently  possess  at  'Vf^ppiog.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  over  260  feet  in  length,  and  an  average  breadtii  of  50  feet ;. 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  wiU  be  eonnaeted  a  block  aboot  65  fcet 
aqaare,  part  of  which  wiH  boot  the  river.  / 

We  have  aheady  mentioned  that  the  porchsse  prioa  of  the  aite  was 
12,000/.,  and  it  inll  give  some  idea  of  the  exteat  of  this  ondarlakiag  whe» 
we  state  that  the  probable  cost  of  the  dock  and  warahousan  which  axe  at 
inesent  to  be  «ected  will  be  40,000/.,  making  a  toUl  expenditure  of  about 
50,000?.  ^Working  plans  are,  wv  understand,  in  course  of  prepsntionr 
and  opetations  will  heb^jon  in  a  few  weeks.  Abont  nine  menhs  will  bo 
requirad  to  m^the  exoavations  for  tbe  dock  and  foondatioas,  bat  oBce 
these  are  successfully  accomplished,  the  erection  of  the  warehonses  will  not 
be  a  work  of  long  duration,  as  the  whole  of  their  walls  will  be  built  of 
brick.  Mr.  George  Judge,  jun.,  Frederick  Race,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  London, 
is  architect,  and  Mr.  James  A.  MH^osnoehie,  angineer  for  ^bm  %taKy 
Commercial  Docks,  has  been  selected  as  engineer. 


TENDERS  FOR  ARCHITECTS  WORK. 

THE  Sheffield  Board  of  Gaardisns,  beiag  aboot  to  tmek  a  new  voAhoiiao 
^^lied  to  tbe  vnrions  local  ardutaets  fiar  tenders  stating  the  xafasat 
which  plans  would  be  prepared  and  the  construction  of  the  wi^u  Bapoan-- 

tended. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  13th  iost.  the  following  tenders  ware 

submitted ; — 

Messrs.  Innocent  &  Brown  tendered  for  the  various  departments  of 
architect's  work,  includiDg  Fill  attendances  upon  the  gnardians  and  poor- 
law  officers  here  and  in  London  (including  expenses),  at  6  per  cent,  upon 
the  outlay.  They  mentioned  certain  s^iftcations,  &c.,  for  School  Board 
school  acc(Hnmodatioo,  which  they  eatimated  to  cost  ^2,4191,^  but  whoa 
completely  finished  the  work  entailed  an  oxxtXas  of  72,208/.  They  had  also 
prepared  phtns  for  fifteen  school  boildingB,  and  of  these  not  one  had  to  bo 
altwed  in  any  respect  to  meet  the  reqnirements  of  the  Education 
Department. 

Meam.  D.  Eenhaw  &  Son,  6,  Alttaoce  (Cambers,  Geoxge  Stxeet,  oSsmd 
to  do  ordinary  architect's  work  for  a  eommiaaioo  ot  2^  per  cent.,  and  the 
additional  snpwintendence  generally  done  by  clerk  of  woriu,  2}  per  oent. 
The  Sonth  Yorkshire  Asylum,  Waidaley  Pbj*,  bad  been  erected  entiiMy 
under  tbe  superinteiklence  of  their  senior  partner. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  North  George  Street,  tendered  for  4^  per  cent,  com- 
mission upon  the  entire  work. 

Messrs.  ScaigiU  &  CUark  apjdied  ibi  it  at  3^  per  cant,  on  the  es- 
penditore. 

Messrs.  M.  RBtdfield  So  Baa  oAemd  to  do  the  vodc  at  3  par  sea*, 
tbe  outlay.   Th^  hod  had  thiiiy>&rs  yaaw'  experieoes  in  vaoons  pacts  of 

the  conntry. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Hempsall  asked  3  par  cent  oonimission. 

Messrs.  Flockton  &  Abbott,  1,  St  James's  Street,  would  pr^are  planSr 
specifications,  &c.,  and  superintend  the  whole  work  at  2|  per  cent,  com- 
mission  on  the  oast  of  the  works. 

Messrs.  Wilson  &  Master,  Bank  Street,  offered  to  nndartake  the  p^na 
and  spacificatiM  and  superintend  the  woii  for  2)  per  cent,  commisakm, 
and  if  qnantitiaa  ware  supplied  tb^y  would  require  an  additional  1^  per 
cant. 

Mr.  James  Hall  tendered  for  2  per  cent.,  which  would  not  include  taking 
of  levela,  &c. 

Mr.  £.  M.  Gibhs  o^red  to  prepare  plana  and  speciflcationa  and  super- 
intend the  work  at  2  per  cent.,  and  would  not  nnturtake  further  woik  fijr 

12  or  13  months. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Swann  asked  2  per  cent,  for  plans  and  apedflcationi  and 
superintendeoee.  Thejr  bad  ««ctad  two  workhooses,  and  rsoeifod  aevsral 
pnaas  in  opso  eompstitioa  for  others. 

Mr.  Edward  Wrig^  oArad  to  act  as  tite  anfaiteet,  and  fcr  the  iriule  of 
hia  services,  with  plana  asd  tiie  si^erinteDdsnee,  ulwd  1}  per  eesL  on  Hio 
total  outlay. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Fay,  16,  Montgomeiy  Terrace,  woold  undertake  the  whole  of 
the  woric  appertaining  to  an  arehitest  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  eommfa- 
sion. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  asked  to  oitar  upon  tbe  woric  at  Um  fixed  nm  of 

600/. 

It  was  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  dioiee  of  ardtiteota  by  nulring  tho 
list  till  three  or  four  remained.  These  wen  to  be  requested  to  attend  flto 
next  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  final  result     the  voting  was  as  follom :— Messrs.  Hill  &  Swann, 
8;  Mr.Ball,  6;  MeBan.Fleofcton&Abbott.      Hr.Gibbs,  S.  The: 
decinon  of  the  Board  will  be  anrlnd  Ht  lAen  th^  moat  agshb 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  POOR-LAW  GUARDIANS. 

AT  the  lut  meeting  of  the  H&lifiuc  Board  of  Oourdiaiu,  Hr.  Whttaub 
-drev  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  Ur.  Barber,  architect  for  the  alten- 
tioni  at  the  -workhoiue,  had  in  two  ^ears,  from  January  13,  1873,  to 
January  15,  this  year,  been  paid  9Zil.  lit.  7d.  as  comtniarion,  which,  at 
ftre  per  cent.,  represoDted  an  outlay  of  19,0O(M.  on  works.  He  should  like 
to  know  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  Committes  if  "iSx.  Bar- 
ber's woift  was  now  cnnpletod  and  his  serriees  dispansad  with? 
Vb.  Humi.:  Tiaj  an  now  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Whttaxbb  said  that  in  ftttnre,  they  had  any  now  vosks,  it  would 
be  adrisable  to  do  as  a  prirate  lodiTidnal  would  do,  and  let  these  pro* 
fflsnonal  daties  be  contracted  for  jost  the  same  as  they  would  let  the  other 
wtjA  be  contracted  for.  He  felt  confident  that  this  was  a  rery  extraTSgaot 
■am  as  a  oonuuission,  and  in  fatnre,  seeing  they  woold  probably  be  rery 
shOTtly  building  new  vagrant  wards,  it  would  be  as  well  for  them  to  test 
the  professional  gentlemen,  and  see  what  amoimt  th^  would  hare  to  pay 
for  these  works  being  seen  to. 

The  Chaibmak  aakad  if  Mr.  Barber  bad  superintended  work  to  the 
amoant  of  19,OO0J. 

Xr.  Maxmi,  raplied  in  the  affirmatire,  and  nplutied  that  the  arehitedi 
had  8  per  eent  commission  for  scheme  No.  2,  S  per  cent  for  all  the  other 
■diamss,  and  2i  perwDt.  for  measoring  up  the  work,  that  was,  eilras. 

Hr.  WKrrAxBB :  It  is  a  most  extraragant  mm. 

Hr.  HiBST :  It  is  abominable. 

Ur.  Whitajub  said  he  was  finding  no  fault  with  the  architect ;  of  coarse 
he  had  a  right  to  get  as  much  as  he  ocmtd,  bat  this  was  a  qnesUon  which 
oo^t  to  bo  serionsly  looked  into.  He  did  net  know  what  was  paid  to 
Ur.  Barber  bafios  January  IS,  1878.  It  was  only,  howmr,  to  the 
question  of  the  amoant  of  eommisaion  to  iriiieh  he  had  drawn  their 
attratioo, 

LEQAU 

Oonrt  of  Session,  Bdlnbnrgh. — January  8. 

DAVID  CLOW  tt  OO.  «.  klfDBMW  H'DTTTM  U  BOH. 

mi  wu  a  reoUlming  note  sgidnit  the  jadgnwnt  of  the  Lonl  0rdUuU7  (Uaokeiuls) 
In  an  adtoB  lor  payment  of  63/.  St.  ftt  the  iosbuioe  of  the  napondenta,  who  ua 
btiokmakers  aod  bnUden  In  QUigow,  agalBet  the  ■ppellanta,  who  are  jotaera  aod 
boUam  Qure.  Tbe  pannennbiUlfe  a  gaUa  and  waUiwbiehthar  had  erected  tor  the 
delindare,  aod  which  were  blown  down  on  December  IS,  1873— too  daye  after  the 
work  bad  been  pat  up,  as  the  pnrmen  KTerred,  In  a  most  ■obitantiel  and  workmaallko 
mmau.  The  ■nm  ned  for  wee  In  respect  of  the  work  of  rebuilding.  FAjnient  wu 
lesUtad  on  the  ground  that  the  work  bed  nerer  been  taken  off  the  pnraner^  huda,  end 
bad  been  at  their  risk  when  It  wu  Uown  down,  and  thej  werethu  Uabls  to  rebuild  lb 
TbedeleBdere  also  pleaded  that  the  fall  wutberantt  id  defcctlTeoowtractlon.  After 
iNKlag  tbe  erUenoeln  theoaee,tlie  Loed  OrdtnaiT fan  deena  In  tenia ot  tlieeon- 
cfBslma  of  the  rammoM,  with  expenMe,  boldlng  that  the  Snt  oonatmotfam  of  the 
tnOdfog  had  been  la  aooordanoe  with  contract,  and  that  there  had  nob  been  proved  any 
nsage  or  practice  of  trade  tbat  briolnroTk  wu  at  tbe  rfik  of  the  brteklaTar  natil  the 
Wlxde  work  oontraoted  tor  wu  completed,  maunred,  and  paid  for.  He  thonght  that 
the  bridkwork  accreaoed  to  tbe  emplOTer  u  It  progreMed,  bnt,  U  not.  It  did  eo  npon 
each  part  «t  It  being  completed  and  taken  poaeenlon  of  by  the  oniMoTer,  throogh  hie 
other  workmai  taking  pouMrion  of  tbe  pterleiis  work,  and  adding  their  work  tbereto, 
and  tba  woA  WW  tbeiefttfe  at  tbe  empk^er^  ilik 

Ob  Mdar  tbeir  Lnrdriilps  hr  a  mjotUj—JMi  Daas  dlMsntlng^-adheMd,  with 
fntteraxpeasM. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  RESTORATIONS. 

Prosbyterlan  Ohuroh,  Singleton  Brook,  Hanohester. — The 
foundation  atone  of  this  church  waa  laid  on  September  10,  1873,  by  the 
Hon.  Oeorge  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  Sunday  laet  the  building 
was  opeiie£  It  will  accommodate  66S  adults.  The  etyle  ie  Early  Gothic. 
The  internal  length  ie  90  feet,  the  width  across  nare  and  aisles  ia  45  feet, 
and  across  transepts  64  feet  The  columns  between  nave  and  usles  are  of 
cast  iron.  Tbe  Bptn  is  121  feet  high.  At  the  rear  are  the  school  baildings, 
containing  on  the  ap^  floor  a  la^  lectnre  hall,  and  on  the  ^pnnnd  floor 
aessions  rooms,  vestnes,  and  caretaker's  rooms.  Hcesn.  Fnee  &  Link- 
later,  of  London  and  Manchester,  are  the  architects,  and  Hessrs.  B.  Kcill 
and  Sons  the  builden.   The  cost  exceeds  1,000L 

Ifldlaiid  Ooontiea  Idiofe  Asylwn,  Knowl*.— The  orectJon  the 
first  portion  of  this  building  has  been  completed.  The  institution  is  situ- 
ated about  half  a  mile  &om  Knowle  Station  on  one  of  the  most  elevated 
spots  in  Warwickshire.  The  building  has  a  fh>ntage  of  over  220  feet,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  patiente  falling  down  ataira,  it  is  but 
two  storeys  high.  There  are  two  main  entrances,  which  are  temporary. 
The  rooms  are  all  large,  well-ventilated,  and  heatod  with  hot-water  pipes. 
On  tbe  eroQod  floor  there  ia  a  spacious  and  lofty  dining-room,  18  feet  wide 
bj  26  foot  long.  Thsre  are  two  vtrj  large  day-rooms,  37  feet  0  inches  by 
10  foat  B  inimee,  in  which  the  patients  recreate  themselves.  Besides 
kitchens,  scull eriee,  tec,  there  are  several  private  sitting-rooms,  12  feet  by 
18.  At  the  eotremity  <^  the  building  is  the  infirmary,  fitted  with  every 
necessary  appliance  in  tbe  abape  of  earth-closets,  bath-rooms,  &c.  On  the 
first  floor  the  rooms  correspond  with  those  on  the  ground  fioor,  but  dormi- 
toriee  take  the  place  of  day-rooms,  and  instead  of  sitting-rooms  day-rooms 
are  sabstitnted.  Ibssra.  Clark  &  Smallwood,  of  Heoley-in-Arden,  have 
«arried  oat  the  yroA  fhxn  the  designs  of  Messn.  HaUiewi  &  Qniltor,  of 
London.  Ahoot  6.000(.  haa  been  emended. 


The  Art  Workmoi's  Evening  Drawing  and  Uodelling  Classea  in 
connection  with  the  Boyal  Architectural  Husenm  are  now  in  full  work. 
At  the  Hoseum  there  are  also  now  being  exhibited  the  drswinga  and  models 
which  have  been  sent  in  for  the  priiea  olbrad     the  Ooldandths*  Con^aqy 

for  designs  for  plate. 

Mr.  ToTd  Madox  Brown  on  Tneeday  delivered  bis  lecture  on  "  Tbe 
Latest  Phase  of  Painting  "  at  the  Edinburgh  Philoeophieal  Institution. 

An  International  Hxhibitlon  is  to  be  held  in  Genera  next  year. 

The  Bxhibltlon  of  the  Birmingham  Boyal  Society  of  Artists  closed  on 
Elatarday  last  after  a  snoeessful  season.  There  were  37,260  rautosa.  834 
pictures  were  sold,  amounting  to  fi.llOj.  t8«.  9d. 

The  proposed  Exhibition  in  Paris  of  works  of  art  from  {wovindal 
nlleries  is  likely  to  be  abandoned.  As  yet  bnt  three  towns — Orleana, 
Valenciennes,  and  Linugei — hare  responded  to  tbe  qiplieatiion  for  loan  of 
paintings. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  undertaken  to  defray  the  coat  of  ornament- 
ing thi/ofade  of  Bichard  Wagner's  residenoe  at  Bayreuth  with  graffiti. 
The  historical  paister  Kaoss  has  decorated  it  with  a  grand  allegory,  partly 
borrowed  from  the  "Nibelungen  Lied." 

M.  IiOftiel,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Axts,  has  been  appointed  President 
of  the  Institute  of  France  for  1875.  M.  Delaborde,  of  the  Academy,  haa 
been  named  as  Secretary. 

Herr  Unger  has  completed  an  etehiog  of  Hans  Hakart's  large  pictnra 
"  Oatfaerine  Comaro  Keeeiving  the  ^nageof  theVenetiane^"  whidi  is  now 
on  view  at  the  French  Gallery,  Pall  Halt 

K.  Oonrbet,  of  Cunmnne  not^mety,  has  now  on  view  at  No.  S4  Bemar 

Street  three  views  in  Switaezland. 

Negotiations,  it  is  said,  are  in  progress  with  the  Metropolitan  Boaid  of 
Works  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  tbe  Thames  Embankment  on  which  to 
erect  an  opera-bouse. 

The  Ziondon  Oraremiondent  of  the  Leei$  Meremry  says  he  is  in* 
formed,  on  excellent  aothoril^,  that  the  sale  of  the  wlrale  of  Uie  Crown 
Iffoperty  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  die  Treasury.  Very  many  complaints  hare  be^  ntade  of 
late  years  as  to  the  management  of  this  vast  property,  and  these,  it  is 
believed,  would  be  satisfied  and  removed  by  tbe  transference  of  the  varioDa 
frteholdera  to  ordinary  proprietors. 

The  Oongregattonal  Hall  in  Earringdon  Street,  whidi  waa  deaigned 
by  Messrs.  Tarring,  was  opened  on  Tuesday.  It  was  stated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  and  site  was  72,000/. 

The  Committee  of  the  Snb-Wealden  Exploration  have  resolved  to 
abandon  the  present  boring  after  six  ineffectual  effi>rta  to  recover  tools 
which  have  dropped  down  and  obstmcted  the  bole.  The  Diamond  Bnring 
Company  having  made  a  very  iavoarable  oSar  to  commence  a^n,  a  con- 
tract for  the  comtdetion  of  1,000  feet  for  60M.  has  bsea  agreed  to,  with  a 
conditional  promise  to  execute  the  second  thousand  feet  for  about  3,000f. 
additional. 

The  Worka  of  the  Boyal  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  at  Wast- 
miniter  are  expected  to  be  commenced  next  week.  The  plans  were  pa- 
pered by  Hr.  A.  Bedboroogh.  architect 

The  Stnr  Halls  of  tbe  Edinbnrgh  Museum  of  Sdenee  and  Art  were 
opened  on  the  I4th  inst  They  are  to  be  devoted  to  illustrations  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  and  manufacturing  processes.  Beprodnrtions  of 
several  of  tbe  works  in  the  South  Kenaington  Mnsenm  hare  been  placed  in 
them,  and  there  is  a  colleeUon  of  pottery  which  is  very  complete  in 
examples  of  all  sidles.  In  one  of  the  galleries  there  is  a  sniesof  en* 
gravinga  of  portraits. 

Fartniaaion  has  been  granted  by  the  Heritors  of  Old  Machar  to  place  in 
the  Aberdeen  Cathedral  the  memorial  window  to  thn  three  native  artists, 
Jameson,  Dyce,  and  Philips. 

Flans  of  the  New  Music  Hall  Baildings  in  Glasgow  are  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Ezdiange.  The  Hall  will  cost  about  80,000/.  The 
plans  were  prerared  by  the  late  Mr.  Cunningham,  C.E.,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  of  Glasgow. 

A  Oommittee  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council  has  reported  in  favour  of 
erecting  the  New  School  of  Art  in  the  Grand  Parade  at  a  coat  of  about 
5,000/. 

The  "Worcester  Theatre,  designed  by  Hr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.&A..,  waa 
opened  on  Monday.  In  arrangement  it  is  nmilar  to  the  vaoderilla,  and 
will  accommodate  about  1,600  visitors. 

The  Official  Report  presented  to  the  Local  GDveroment  Board  on  the 
etmdition  of  Over  Darwen  states  that  there  are  1 10  streota  in  the  town 
(some  of  tiiem  constructed  but  three  veara  ago)  without  sewers  or  draina, 
and  with  no  attempt  at  paving ;  and  that  long  rows  of  honaee  are  drained 
into  or  acrosa  soft  gtonnd. 

The  Osrpentara  and  Jolnara  of  SbefBetd  have  forwarded  a  i^vealat 
to  their  employers,  asking  for  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  their  present 
wages,  and  a  reduction  In  their  working  hours  to  49^  hsurs  per  week. 
Th^  also  ask  for  a  code  to  ensure  uniformity  of  working. 

The  Cologne  Gaeeite  says  that  of  the  new  bridges  over  the  Rhine,  de- 
signed to  bind  Alsace-Loraine  more  materially  with  Baden  and  the  rest  of 
the  German  empire,  six  have  been  already  opened  for  traffic,  while  tha 
remaining  two,  between  Nenfreietett  and  Gambsheim  and  between  GreSem 
and  Drusenhum,  are  nearly  completed. 

Tha  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  proposes  to  expend  26,000,000 
marks  in  railway  works  and  25,000,000  in  the  nmstraction  of  cajsals,  as 
the  State  wiahas  to  help  in  reviving  those  biaiiches  of  indastiy  wbidi  aia 
at  imaant  deprseacd. 
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OMC  MORE  PVkMAOCA  FOR  AilOHlTECTUIML 

ESTAI1I7LT  it  vatt  1»  adnowledged 
tbat  the  ccnditiak  «f  the  British  ATchi- 
Uet  ie  joffe  wnr  oatitiDff  the  givrml 
annety  to 'ft  circle  of  his  «dittiiras 
and  friends.  **  Vhotnme  malad*  "  of  tin 
-world  of  tut  tuA  MMORe,  he  Htw  under 
tiie '  dinnti  "^E^AtHjg  ilMt  eraiy  hnsth'ln 
dnwB  is  on  sdffiiranM.  He  sees  KrouBd 
him  halT-i^dexen  piurs  of  hungiy  eyes 
vatdwigJScMQ'bMr  to  hour  his  pzcgxea 
tomoiB  dMatiw,  «Bd  h«lf-»-donB 
■eta  of 'favBgry'ts^ij  iMtural  Mid  •Tttfi- 
walilsg  to  doTDtir  him.  Ottce  npou  a  time  it  vbs  the 
hyper-potfde  Hitskut,  the  pUusfble  WisibfiUr,  the  prosaic  and 
tBal;ftici]  PsRSUBSOir,  the  learned  "Wilub  and  Pabebe  and 
WsMOH,  who  DMce  or  less  caMidcitftelji^'Mid  in  a  maoMT  eiiii- 
tMjt  '•■■BUMd  -into  -Ub  >«m4B(ba.  The  <n7«l  Oou,  the  coostly 
AMoWf  tlt^'OBBiiselMn!  -Hmef,  httW^riMt  ttcn  twisted  him  ttbtnt 
a  BMb  Im  t6ii6Mty.  Hon  lecmtfy  Homeric  Olasstoite, 
medita^g  -Qie  dim^tim  of  a  partj,  has  found  time  to  gird 
at  Una;  «ad  an  UMPfmou  nmwer,  big  with  an  umntdUigiUe 
aflatw,  haa  niMeedad  in  hnagiog  a  perfM*  thwklentorm  of  dalnU* 
&ibMtte  mm.  It  iB<«nder  the  inflMMe  ef  tiiis  laRt  ingetriMa  nnt 
pB^etie  teacher  that  a  peculiar  remedy  Tor  hia  manifild  ailments 
has  com  to  be  developed.  The  worithig  art  lean  is  to  he  his  master, 
aai  the  true  fine  art  of  building  is  to  fipaog  ftHrth  into  a  rejuvenated 
taittmm  ham  the  hiaia  of  the  muk  -mhom  mmmmn  iarnn  is  nine 
hMnvadaia^wBe.  Aa  an  waendMBt'iipan  -this  aatatpy  wggw 
%abi  maeflne  baa  pmyed  <h«t  it  shall  ■ba'the  feneoHe  e^iire  of  tin 
lWiH*wil«^  asthe  Tuezpactsd  lupiowuUtiiu  of  the  antiquarian,  who 
k  to  hare  the  hraour  of  being  acknowledged  the  good  genius  of  the 
iiehiteet;  and  evea  another  altenwtive  ie  offered  in  the  doetrine 
that,  if  uai  the  iraafauig  Baan,.at  least  the  emitvactor  shall  he  wel- 
osaed  aa  tbe  ftiend  and  eouaadler  of  this  poor  artist  who  oaoaot 
steid  iStam.^  It  was  Btr^mnnrD  Bmkvtt  who  had  the  frankness  to 
podaiiii  tbto  last  and  ItaUert  priiiCt|de ;  and  now  from  the  same 
^WH^paaUng  adnaer  we  have  one  more  panacea  for  architeetual 
iOa.  ""WhatBTwryro  io,"  says  this  oaadid  fciead— «Bd,  we  admi^ 
msitifiwiiiil  DMB  of  the  weiU— Aw'<  mM^owwif  an  ir«nt." 

UowttisTicft  to  be  donbted  thwt  tmdfflp  the  strrftice  of  eveiy  one  of 
the  many  crotchets  which,  within  the  memory  of  tfae  present 
gBBentiiai,  h8T«  in  turn  amnned,  perplexed,  and  bewilderwl  that 
meanddetate  person  tiie  te&der  of  ftrchitectural  philosophy,  a  sub- 
■tntmu  of  hanl  bnt  honest  truth  hn  been  diseorerable.  Fram  Mr, 
Bncoi^  tmsGBiidflirtal  draams  to  Ae  wholly  unintonested  eon- 
ikHaoB  of  Mr.  Coxs,  there  haa  been  soBething  senrible  at  Ute 
bottoa  of  mry  Tiskn,  and-aome  mmmr  ftnr  vvery  gnywl.  £veB  the 
ahMBt  iacrfldilHe  jest  of  tiie  hMpimi  wotUkMnan  was  founded  opon 
the  ftet  that  he  who  is  at  once  designer  and  execntant,  prorided  his 
lUIl  he  'perfect  as  both,  is  superior  at  once  to  the  designer  who  is 
dufSiJiMi  opoB  a  soborainate  for  the  exeeatioH  of  his  work,  and  to 
the  wnkv  who  maat  rely  vpon  a  nuwter  for  -the  composition  of  his 
deiin.    The  tq^  notion  of  an  amhiteet  falling  bet^  upon  hia 
hmor  as  a  profeesionid  confidant  is  not  without  its  scintilla  of 
IMOB}  and  no  doubt,  if  we  could  see  it,  1h»e  ie  something  sensible 
nen  In  the  principle  that  it  is  our  coubi^  squires  who  have  in- 
ftmcted  our  architects  in  the  proper  scope  of  architectural  art.  None 
the  leas  shall  we  find,  if  we  seek  for  it,  something  like  sound  sense 
mfaljim;  Sir  EsMnwD  Bsckbtt's  latest  doctrine  that  the  architect 
tfantu     eall  hims^  an  artist   We  may  hare  to  accept  the  con- 
dBBCByhewwreg,  withoat  the  anraimnt.     An  nrtint/'  says  he,  "  is 
■  wa  «r  "Woman  who  tgnemtn.    l%e  appelfaition  is  in  his  opinion 
eqiA'  da»  to  VmxnM  waA  to  the  eifMnuspeet  person  who  meses 
toe's  fiBBer; 'to  Araxn  aBd  totte  bhmd  operator  whodreeeea  one's 
hiir.  "Ton  are  artiste,"  therefore  continues  Sir  Edvoitd,  "in 
respect     your  diawinifB,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  buildings  made 
tern  tiiem;"  and  all  ue 'fine  t^dng  in  the  world  cannot  miu»  aiiy- 
tUig  hettor  of  n  nebiteat  Aaa  «  dsi^giwi-of  buildingR." 

Notmaqy  weeks  ago  there  was  a  diseoMlon  at  the  Institute  of 
AnMtects  OB  the"  intneate  sdentlflc  stibject  (tf  Tanlting ;  and  on  thai 
oeearion  Sir  Ermmn  Bbcott  made,  amragst  other  pungent  re- 
aaHi^  Mi  Toy  remrinUe  'statement.  had  happemd  that 
liUuiiwu  to  TMeet  Mr.  FttHHinox,  who,  as  tt  Tohiminous  writer  on 
dl  Midtoetnnl  'ttt^m,  ovght  appawiilly  to  -nndentand  Taulting  «b 


well  as  any  one.  He  had  flounded  TiSx.^PaB&mams,  therefore,  upon 
the  point,  asking  him  in  fact  what  he  ought  to  say  on  the  subject. 
The  reoLj  was  as  aulhoritatire  as  eondwsire.  "  There  is  nothing," 
sud  the  great  writei^  "  to  be  souf  about  it  at  all ;  if  you  want  to 

build  a  vault,  go  and  do  it\"  No  doubt  tlie  meaning  of  this  some- 
what oracular  obseAatim  -lies,  as  Mr.  BmrsaT  woruld  say,  in  the 
a^ication  of  it;  but  certainly  the  wisdom  here  concealed  maj 
fiurly  be  taken  to  be  of  a  similar  oider  to  that  whiah  is  contained  in 
the  proportion  that  the  architect  is  not  an  artiit  'but  only  a  designer 
of  buildings.  That  he  is  a  designer  of  boildings  let  us  cheefnilly 
admit;  but  why  he  is  ndt  an  artiet'let  us  stiU  enq^uire.  Jfy6n  want 
to  build  a  Tadk  "  go  and  do  it  *'  by  all  means,  but  why  it  should  not 
be  done  upon  some  principle  that  can  be  intelligently  talked  about  is 
not  at  once  so  maoiiest. 

We  thus  anive  readily  eiHKigh  at  'the  real  iastte  betwaec  Sir 
Edhvhi^'Beokirt  and  the  ardiiileatwal'pmfeBsion.  It  is  not*  mere 
question  of  words  whether  the'asohiCeot  ie  an  artist  or  no.  Ndlther 
is  it  a  Tisionary  task  to  eeek  to  improve  the  art  of  designing,  or  the 
science  of  construuting,  by  cHtleal  precepts  as  distinguished  from 
empirical  experiments.  The  term  "  artist,**  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  or  even  to  be  properly  applied  at  all, 
to  the  "  man  or  woman  who  executes"  The  eook  is  never  an  artist. 
Neither  Is  the  perfumer;  nor  the  shauipoeer;  nor  the  geutlwan 
who  brushes  your  hair  by  machinery.  If  indeed  the  dancer  or  tiie 
sii^ger  is  an  aitiat  aad  not  a  mnre.MiCMM,dt  ia  by  Ttrlna'of  .a-eof- 
tain  vital  indiridiiaUty,  or  iadiviaiial  vitaUtj  of  aapranhm  tiutnra 
intothedaaes'ortheeoag.  Tbis<is'4tev»  i  aad  ao  k  is  ttiat  the  cook 
desigae  ndt,  hut  only  compouvds  like  the  <ehsBus^  while  the  haiiv 
dreeser,  oecanonally  elsimiag  to  deaign,  is  chiefly  laughed  at  for  his 
pahis.  "  You  are  artists  in  rsapeot  ef  your  drawings,  hot  not  in 
reqmit  of  the  baildings  made  from  thefli ; "  that  is  to  sa^,  tfae  anhi- 
t«ot  BMOutaB  hie  drawinge,  but  aonse  «Mielse  eaocutcs-hu  huildingv; 
a  perfectly  idle  diatiBction  to  tbcee  who  aeSiidlyikaow  what  it  all 
turns  upon.  If  this  use  of  terms  ware  to  he  «aeaf>ted,  who  after 
all  would  the  "  artist  "  of  a  building  he  ?  Simply  our  'giMd  friend, 
agaia,  the  jomaeyman  Innaklayer— "  the  man  wno  ezeeatea."  Nay, 
more,  upon  the  principle  that  he  who  blows  the  bellows  has  a  head 
in  the  mn«c,  PADBfr  himaelf,  who  hoistsihe  bricks  in  a  bairow  by 
hcuiling  on  a<Tape,  might  none  the  less  roasoaaMy  chtim  to  be  "  the 
man  who  exesutiae."  How  uueh  easier  it  is  to  take  words  ia  -thur 
usaal  nrofBUDg,  and  to-say  that  an^artistis  he  who  dengaa  I 

Nevertheleas  ht  us  acknowledge  the  jutftiee  of  the  rebuke  conveyed 
to  a  certain  class  of  the  architectural  profession  by  the  shrewd  advice 
of  the  experienoed  lawyer  and  amateur,  "Dowt  call  yourself  an 
artist"  It  may 'well  remind  us  of  the  case  of  those  youthful  persons 
who  are  so  fond  of  speaking  of  ^emselvea  as  "  gentlemen."  Whm  a 
self-admiier  of  this  order  wHtma,  forfamtanoe,  his  T0nK%  by  stakfi^ 
his  honour  as  a  gentteman,  there  are  many  who  would  much  rather 
hMT  him  nse  Ihe  humUer  and  more  honest  formula  of  pledging  his 
word  as  a  man.  So  also  when  an  uchtteet  is  found  to  be  constxd^ 
asserting  his  personal  anthori^  as  *'an  artist,"  Sir  Edkund  BegSbtt 
may  weU  baj,  If  that  be  his  meaning,  he  would  prefer  to  find  him 
relying  upon  his  skill  under  the  more  sjnoiflc  title  of  a  designer  of 
buUdings.  Artiat  msy  not  be  exactly  a  tipsy  phrase,  but  Denipter  of 
Smldmgs  ia  certainly  a  sober  one.  We  have  beard  a  great  deal  of 
late  Tears,  and  Sir  EDsnnro  BECKinrE  has  evidently  h&ard  it  too,  of 
the  distinction  betvreen  the  artis^«rchiteet  and  the  siirreyor;  perhaps 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  df  it.  It  is  not  an  unfair  bint 
to  offer  that  this  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  strange 
nssaolts  that  are  now  being  made  upon  the  arciat-architect  from  so 
many  qnarfcers  of  the  outer  world.  Sir  Eiwoin)  Bbckbtt  does  not 
put  the  matter  before  htm  unkindly  when  he  suggests  that  he  ought 
to  cease  calling  hinnmlf  an  artist.  Bat  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
consent  to  regard  architecture  as  being  not  an  art^  and  the  architect 
as  being  not  an  artbt,  in  this  true  same  xl£  the  term^— tiiat  art  is 
ima^native  deriga  and  an  artist  an  imaginative  designer.  Whether 
the  imaginatian  m  any  particular  insMoce  of  arciiiteeuiral  design  may 
be  of  a  high  order,  or  whetiier  in  fact  it  may  not  be  more  or  less 
palpably  spurious,  is  matter  of  criticism;  but  upon  the  abstract 
definition  there  can  be  no  difierence  of  opinion  except  by  playing 
upon  words,  and  even  the  humblest  efibrts  of  building  design  are 
capable  of  being  elevated  from  the  sphere  of  the  tradesman  to  ttiat  of 
the  artist — we  vrill  even  say  from  the  province  of  the  cook  to  thst  of 
the  poet — by  the  simple  means  of  introducing  however  little  of  that 
play  of  fecncy  which  can  light  up  a  brown  jug  as  effectnally  as  a 
marble  vase,  and  a  porter's  lodge  tnerefore  as  chsraeteriatically  as  the 
gallery  of  a  palace.  The  best  advice  to  give  to  the  yonng  anAitect 
of  the  present  day  is  a  recommendation  to  be  a  little  more  modest— 
perhaps  a  gnod  deal  more  modest — than  certain  of  his  seniors,  but  all 
the  wnile  to  strive  to  be  as  genuiaely  ambitions  of  artistic  exeellenee 
as  the. best  of  them ;  modest  not  merely  in  deportment  but  in  pro- 
fessed purpose,  and  not  merely  in  worii  but  in  study.  The  great 
heroes  of  history  are  not  those  who  hare  begun  by  cultrrtttii^  a 
practice  of  bombastic  self-wsertion ;  bnt  nttiier  the  apparently  more 
timid  and  weak,  in  whom  the  senae  of  power  has  been  dereloped  but 
slowly,  and  not  unfrequently  almost  mieonsdonahf.  So  also  the 
great  artist  is  often  he  who,  seemmg  to  fhil  in  courage  and  eonfidenea 
at  the  beginning,  accomplishes  without  effort  ~aU  the  reanlta  of  eieel- 
lanee  in  &e  end.  Don't  rely  upon  eaNiny  yoww^^an  artist,  bat  is 
one  all  the  more. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  Editabd  W.  OoDwnr,  F.S.A. 

H«nrr  VL — Pftrt  I.  (eontinved.) 

WHEN  VQ  tan  to  the  Costuub  of  tfae  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Henbt  VI.  (1422-1444),  we  find  it  at  least  consistent  both  with 
the  play  and  with  the  time.  That  is  to  say^  it  was  a  glorious  jumble — 
-an  ^aborate  effusion  of  confuuon.  Variety,  oddnessL  and  absolute 
ugliness  ao  long  as  it  was  novel,  vexe  now  the  Togne.  A  general  load- 
aess  of  style  prevailed,  even  to  the  Tat*i-tat-tat|  tat^t^tat  of  the 
aristocratic  footmen  of  the  pedod,  which  waa  so  immoderate  that  the 
monarch's  Toice  was  at  wt  nosed  against  this,  eren  as  when  he 
turned  away,  crying,  "  He  I  fie  I  for  shame  "  at  the  dScotUU  s^le  of 
some  vouDg  gentlewomm  who  danced  before  him.  The  dresses  in 
-this  ]uay  ^ibit  the  oostnme  of  all  classes.  We  havfr— 

1.  Coronation  robes  of  king,  ft<Miliw*l,  and  nobles. 
'2.  State  costume  of  king,  qneen,  and  nobles. 
3.  Erery-day  dress  of  the  same,  of  thdr  servitore,  and  of  the  com- 
monalty. 

'  4.  BGlitaiy  costume  of  king,  nobles,  knights,  and  common  soldien  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England. 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Paper  to  describe,  or  even  to 
enumerate,  the  various  shapes  of  the  manifold  garments  of  this 
period,  for  the  stage  we  should  always  endeavour  to  select  dresses 
■which,  ^ile  characteristic  of  the  time,  should,  if  poeubl^  be  the 
least  outrS  in  fashion.  For  these  we  have,  happily,  an  enormous 
stock  to  cfaooee  from — monumental  effipes;  puntmga  on  panel,  wall, 
and  glass ;  tapestry;  and  a  host  of  manuscripts.  In  the  hands,  how- 
ever, of  a  has^  director  of  costume  this  plenitude  might  turn  out  to 
be  quite  other  than  happy,  for  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  the  out- 
landisbly  extravagant  or  absolutely  ugly,  and  after  all  fail  to  secure 
the  characteristic. 

But  whatever  selection  may  be  made,  there  are  a  few  things  con- 
nected with  the  costumes  of  this  play  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
beyond  the  power  of  selection.  Ireffret  to  »at/  it,  because,  as  sure  as 
we  point  out  something  axiomatic  or  arbitrary  in  connection  with  the 
-stage,  so  sure  will  the  combined  geniuses  of  manager,  actor,  costumier, 
and  scene-painter  rise  superior  to  it.  If,  therefore,  we  assert  that 
•the  livery  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  must  be  wfute  and  blue,  and  that 
■of  the  house  of  York  mwrey  and  blue,  there  is  every  probability  that 
at  the  next  representation  of  IXenrv  VI.  Lancaster  may  be  yellow  and 
red,  and  York  green  and  black.  Nor  is  this  any  exaggeration  of  the 
prejudice  against  all  external  help  and  ontude  knowledge,  which 
«oiu  round  and  compresses  the  ste^  of  to-day>.  Luckily  for  the 
future  of  their  art  there  are  some  few  actors  sumdently  cultured  to 
see  the  vMue  of,  uid  wise  enough  to  accept,  the  contributions  of 
artists  and  students  outside  the  narrow  and  narrowing  walls  of  their 
mimic  world.  But  then  the  artists  and  students  who  are  able  to 
contribute  are  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  June,  and 
•of  those  who  are  able  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  care  sufficiently 
for  the  dramatic  art  per  $e — i.e.  apart  from  all  personal  considera- 
tions— to  take  any  serious  trouble  about  it.  After  this  short  digres- 
sion it  may  be  rash^  but  I  will  nevertheless  venture,  to  say  that  the 
royal  arms  were  still  quarterly  France  modern  and  England* ;  that 
the  arched  crown,  although  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Hekbt  V., 
did  not  supersede  alt^tber  the  earlier  band  form  until  towards  the 
-close  of  the  reign  of  Edwabd  IV. ;  and  that  there  were  three  kinds 
of  fiags  in  use — the  pennon,  the  banner  or  gonfanon,  and  the  standard, 
and  that  the^  all  were  fastened  under  tfae  lance  head.  The  pennon 
was  small,  with  a  pointed  or  swallow-tailed  end,  was  the  petimal 
ensign  of  the  bemvTf  and  the  badge  or  heraldic  device  thereon  was 
placed  so  as  to  appear  in  its  proper  position  when  the  lance  was  in 
rest  or  horizontal.  The  banner  was  square  and  charged  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  owner,  placed  so  as  to  appear  in  proper  posi- 
tion when  the  lance  was  verticiu.  The  standard  was  a  long — some- 
times an  exceedingly  long — flag  with  pointed  or  swallow-tailed  end 
generally  divided  per /esse  into  two  colours  powdered  with  badges  or 
■heraldic  bearings,  and  used  mainly  for  display. 

While  on  the  subject  of  heraldry,  we  may  as  well  note  the  relation- 
ship of  some  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  play ;  and  first  in  the  list 
Come  the  uncles  of  Hsnbt  VL 

John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  third  eon  of  Hbiikt  IV.,  horn  in 
1390,  died  in  Paris  September  14, 1436.    (Some  say  Roueo.) 

HirHFBRET,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  the  fburth  sonof  Hxhbt  IV., 
bom  in  1891,  found  dead  February,  1447. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  dukes  of  the  blood  rojal  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  bearing  of  course  the  royal  arms,  but  with  this  difference — 
John  hears  them  with  a  label  (of  five  points)  impaling  Brittany  and 
France.   Huvphbbt  bears  them  within  a  bordure  wgent. 

The  Bba  V70B3S,  as  every  one  knows,  were  the  illegitimate  children 
of  John  ot  QAnra  or  QHxira  by  Kathbbihb  Swznfobd.  The  acd- 
dent  was,  however,  compensated  so  far  as  human  power  could  go— 
(1)  by  letters  patent  of  Riohabd  II.,  (2)  by  act  of  Parliament,  and 
(8)  A  papal  decree.  We  have  two  of  uiese  children  in  the  play, 


Hbnbt,  the  second  son  (Cardinal-Bbbop  and  Lrad  CL  

Thoiub,  the  third  son,  K.O.,  Dnke  of  Exetu  and  Earl  of 
After  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  Hbvbt  db  BumPoBi  bora 
the  royal  arms  within  a  bordure  eomponSe  mm  md  argtnt,  a  crtiemt 
of  thtlatt  for  aeeondary  diferenee.  Thomas  dx  Bbafvobt  had  hia 
arms  twice  changed,  but  at  the  period  of  the  play  (1422-1444)  be 
bore  the  royal  shield  within  a  bordure  camp<m4e  argent  and  of  Franet. 
Their  nephew,  JoBir,  Earl  of  Somerset,  bears  the  same  arms  withm 
a  bordure  componie  argent  and  axure  with  a  label  charged  over  off; 
whilst  the  device  common  to  all  was  the  portcullis,  which  wa 
usually  associate  with  theTriDOBS.  Space  will  not  allow  of  my 
going  on  further  with  these  heraldic  details,  and  I  have  noted  these 
differences  on  the  one  royal  shield  chiefly  to  show  die  nature  of  th« 
work  that  should  be  done  when  a  zenval  d  an  historical  pkj  is 
attempted. 

The  coronation  robes  for  Hbnbt  VL  were  voluminous  and  Vsnau 
lined  with  ermine,  and  haviog  a  short  cape  of  the  same  over  sU. 
The  mantle  of  the  KnightA  of  the  Garter  was  now  first  made  of  velvet 
lined  with  white.  There  was  a  certain  order  even  in  that  disordered 
time,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  find,  it  appean  to  have  been  somewhat 
after  the  following  fashion  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the  nobilitjr  and 
gentry  of  the  period  :— Tluht-fitting  hose  of  nlk  and  \<mi  |HHnted 
shoes  ;  a  silk  or  saUn  doubut  shorter  tiian  the  ahmteet  pea  jaekel, 
with  sleeves  laced  or  buttwied  tufaUy  to  tiie  wrist ;  over  this  a  snr- 
eoat  equally  short,  but  with  rather  full  sleeves,  especially  at  the 
shoulder;  the  waist  tightened  to  the  fullest  extieme ;  the  collar  of 
the  douUet  stood  up  Quaker-like,  and  was  seen  above  the  necking 
of  the  surcoat.  The  sleeve  of  the  latter  was  usually  slit  at  the  elbow, 
so  that  the  arm  could  be  passed  throng  it  if  desired :  the  surcoat  was 
fastened  in  the  front,  and  pleated  in  a  triangular  ushion  from  tbe 
shoulders  to  the  centre  of  tne  waist  But — and  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant but — this  surcoat  or  jacket  was  sometimes  worn  loose  without 
any  pinching  in  at  the  waist'  or  pleating.  Such  was  the  ordinary 
in-4oor  dress.  On  occasions  of  Stat^  from  the  simplicity  of  an  evenr- 
day  reception  to  the  sumptuous  show  of  a  coronation,  there  would  be 
added  to  the  dressjust  sketohedone  or  more  of  these  four  garments — 
a  pelicoD,  a  houpelande,  a  robe,  a  mantle.  These  outer  vesbnoita 
were  worn  by  ladies  as  well  as  by  gentlemen,  with  this  important 
difference,  that  whilst  the  men  covered  themselTes  np  to  the  throaty 
the  women  exposed  the  neck  and  body  as  much  as  the;^  possibly 
could  do  by  throwing  back  the  dress  to  the  extremeet  Umiti  of  the 
shoulders  and  bringing  it  together  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of  ths 
waist,  so  that  tfae  monk-king's  exclamation  "  Fie !  fie  t  for  shame  1  for- 
sooth ye  be  to  blame,"  is  not  so  very  surprising.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
uble  to  give  without  illustrations  the  various  cuts  of  these  ontw 
garments  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  them,  for  the  MSS.  of 
tfae  period  have  been  copied  in  modem  works,  and  tiie  originals  are 
easily  to  be  found  in  our  own  and  tfae  French  national  libraries.  There 
are  one  or  two  characteristic  features,  however, wfaicfa  we  may  as  well 
note  before  concluding.  1.  Tfae  perti-coloured  dresses  mentioned  in 
my  article  on  Bichabd  II.  continued  to  be  worn,  especially  by  the 
middle  classes.  2.  The  ladies'  faead  dress  was  generally  eitfaer  faeait- 
shaped  or  conical,  but  in  each  case  higfa,  and  sometimes  so  extrava- 
gantly tell  tfaat  the  doorways  were  not  lofty  enougfa  to  allow  of  their 
passage  without  stooping.  From  tfaese  faead  dresses  depended  semi- 
transparent  veils  and  sometimes  richly  woven  or  embroidered  mlks. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  examples  of  a  more  moderate  head-gear, 
just  as  them  are  of  decent  and  modest  bodices.  3.  The  lady's  wsist 
was  tightened  to  excMS,  and  belts  were  worn  so  broad  as  to  look 
almost  like  an  external  corset  or  stay. 

The  armour  of  L422-1444  was,  generally  speaking,  Uke  that  in  use 
during  tiie  reign  of  Hbnbt  V.,  but  ncher,  and  as  fall  of  littia 
points  of  variety  as  the  civil  eostume.  The  saiade  or  sallet  was  the 
new  and  fashionable  head  piece.  Surcoats  over  the  armour  were  now 
rarely  worn,  but  the  nobles  (in  France),  when  not  engaged  in  battie, 
wore  the  short  houpelande,  an  artistic  kind  of  great  coat  made  of 
costly  material,  such  as  velvet,  or  even  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief 
things  to  notice  as  distinct  developmente  of  the  armourers*  art  at  thia 
period  are  the  increased  size  of  all  tfae  joint-pieces,  i.e.,  those  of  the 
shoulders,  elbows,  and  knees ;  the  more  extended  ase  of  laminated 
plates  \  and  the  general  endeavour  to  secure  the  freest  articnlaticm 
with  the  closest  possible  fit 

Psrt  n. 

The  second  part  .of  this  long  history  commences  in  April  1446, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Princess  Mabqabbi  to  her  '*  alder-liefeat 
sovereign  "  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and  concludes 
with  the  first  batUe  of  St  Albans,  May  23^  1456.  The  eraita  dra- 
matised  by  the  poet  are  mostly  to  be  found  m  contemporary  chioni-> 
cles,  but  those  of  the  first  and  second  Acts  are  conloanded  by  the 
introduction  of  tfae  affair  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucbstbb  and  HuxB, 
the  medieeval  spiritualist,  a  di^raceful  plot  which  had  been 
completely  worked  up/our  yeare  before  the  play  opens. 

Although  we  have  to  do  with  riots  and  civil  wars,  we  have  far  leas 
confudon  of  scenery  in  Part  II.  than  in  Part  I.  We  bid  farewell  to 
France,  and  shall  see  her  no  more  in  tfae  histories  except  in  a  britf 
visit  to  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  (Act  iii.  Sc.  3,  Part  III.). 

The  architectural  scenes  are  chiefly  m  Londoo.  Bendea  these  there 
are  two  scenes  laid  dose  to  the  town  of  St  Alban's— for  I  take  it 
that  the  first  scene  of  the  second  Ac^  and  the  secmd  of  the  fifUi| 
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mar  be  the  mme.  There  are  also  two  scenes  at  Bvaj  St  EdmnDds, 
m.  one  ontade  Eillingworth  Castle.   In  London  we  have — 

1.  Room  of  state  in  the  Kikg's  palace  at  Westminster  (Act  i. 

Sc.  1,  3.   Act  IT.  Sc.  4). 

2.  Hall  of  JosticB  in  the  Enro's  palace  at  Westnunater  (Act  iL 

Sc.  3). 

3.  Room  in  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester's  house  (Act  i.  Sc.  2). 
<.  Garden  front  of  Oloocester  House  (Act  t  Sc.*4). 

8.  Bedchamber  in  Winchester  House  (Act  iH.  Se.  8). 
6b  A  street  in  the  City  (Act  ii.  8c.  4). 

7.  Camon  Street  (Act  iv.  8c  6). 

8.  Smithfield  (Act  ir.  Sc.  7). 

9.  Sonthwark  (Act  It.  8c  8). 

10.  The  Tower— outside  the  walla  (Act  iv.  Sc  6). 

Bat  bj  far  the  most  important  scenes  in  the  plaj  are  those  laid  at 
BaiT  St  Edmunds.  The  first  scene  of  the  third  Act  represents  the 
I^^ament  of  February  10, 1447,  that  was  held  in  the  Abbej.  The 
seemdscene  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most  starring  situatioas  in  the 
whole  range  of  dnunatie  art,  although  two  or  three  of  iJie  speeches 
iB^^t  be  aomevhat  too  long  for  a  critic  of  the  order  of  PoiAimra. 
New,  in  cnddr  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  both  scenes,  let  us 
try  and  get  some  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  theAUi^  of  St  Edmunds- 
bary.  And  firat  of  all  *'  the  abbey  "  does  not  mean  th*  cAurcA— Druiy 
Lane  and  all  the  stages  in  Christendom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Nor  does  it  merely  mean  the  church  and  cloister  with  the  buildings 
adjoining  thereto.  We  are  getting  near  it,  but  still  it  means  more 
than  this,  for  we  must  remember  that  onr  great  abbeys  were  enclosed 
br  crenellated  walls  with  towers  and  gateways,  and  although  not 
absolutely  briatling  with  fortification,  were  jet  far  from  bemg  in- 
•eenre.  At  St  EdmandBbniT  the  abbey  w^s  included  an  area  of 
about  twenty-three  acres.  There  were  five  gate-houaes  and  pate- 
towera.  Besides  the  church  and  the  cloisters^  with  the  adjoming 
monastic  buildings  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  there  were 
the  infirmaij,  touching  the  eastern  boundary ;  the  brewery,  bakehouse, 
Ac,  agunst  the  north  wall ;  the  two  parochiid  churches  (St  Mary 
and  St  Jamee)  against  the  west  wall ;  md  the  palace  of  the  Lord 
Aiiot  extending  from  the  monks'  buUd^gs  northwards  to  the  ex- 
tieme  bonndary.  I  will  ventnxe  yet  a  few  more  figures  in  order 
that  we  may  be  helped  to  lealisB  the  gieatneu  of  the  place. 
Thni^  beaidea  the  Lord  Abbot  and  the  chief  offidals,  there  were  no 
less  than  80  monks,  40  priests  to  attend  at  tEe  numerous  altars,  and 
IS  chaplains  in  attendance  on  the  officials,  whilst  the  Abbot's 
tevennes  were  equal  to  62  knights'  fees.  One  more  figure : — In  the 
time  of  Hkhrt  vI.  the  church  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  a  few 
feet  shorter,  and  that  of  St.  Alban's  a  few  feet  (48)  longer  than  this 
of  St  Edmund,  which  measured  about  600  feet.  In  other  words,  the 
church  of  the  East  Anglian  martyr  ranked  in  dimennon  of  length 
among  the  first  group  of  ecclesiastical  structures  this  side  tbe  Alps, 
ezceeaing  most  of  the  great  monasteries  and  all  the  English  cathe- 
drals (modern  use)  save  three.  In  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
this  powerful  monastery,  from  its  foundation  a.d.  945,  we  read  that 
the  church  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Baldwin,  and  the 
presbytery,  or  eastern  part  finished  in  1004 ;  that  Abbot  S&mson 
Ribmlt  the  choir  and  finished  the  towers  (1182-1211),  that  Sam- 
aoir^  bell-tower  Qike  a  great  many  others  m  that  time)  was  blown 
dovn  in  1210^  and  ^t  the  great  ntteway  was  built  about  1130. 
An  examination  of  the  ruins  shows  clearly  enough  that  tiiis  twelfth- 
ceotozy  woric  endured  to  the  end,  and  that  the  general  effiact  of  the 
Abbey  buildings  was  emphatic^y  Norman.  The  Norman  chapter- 
honsB— a  chamber  mensuring  about  100  feet  by  GO  feet — would 
famish  the  scene  for  the  Parliament.  This  chamber  would  be  lighted 
from  the  east  end  and  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  south  side,  and 
the  only  entrance  would  be  at  the  west  end.  The  throne,  with  its 
tester  or  dais,  the  tapestry  lining  the  walls,  worked  with  scenes  from 
the  hfe  of  St.  Emuind,  the  royal  arms,  the  first  banner  of  the  martyr 
king  (the  Temptation,  and  the  Lamb  in  an  aureole  midst  the  firma- 
mntt,  all  worked  in  gold  on  a  blood-red  ground)  ;  tbe  arms  of  the 
abfaer,  three  gold  crowns  on  a  blue  field,  the  pennons  and  banners  of 
knights  and  barons,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  and  colour  in  the 
mere  properties  of  a  scene  which  must  have  been  one  of  strange  con< 
tnsts,  and  replete  with  movement  and  excitement  For  this  Parlia- 
ount  was  heralded  by  anusual  military  display,  the  Dake  of 
CiovciBTEB  alone  being  attended  by  no  leas  than  eigh^  horsemen. 

The  seMmd  scene  ci  Act  tU.  is  headed 

Bxntr.—A  Boom  Im  tit  Paiaet. 

SiUBBQKT,  Speaking  to  the  Kjxb  on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  aays 
that— 

Unten  Lord  SaffoDc  iMlgU  ba  dM*  to  daatb, 

Or  tattfdnd  UiT  BngUnd's  territorlM, 

Tbar  will  bj  -vfobnce  tew  htm  from  jonr  pftlBce. 

"  Foar  palace**  tells  of  the  beginning  of  some  confusion  as  to 
when  we  are.  The  Kirs  and  his  Court  were  the  guests  of  the 
Loid  Abbot,  and  were  lodging  in  the  Abbot's  p^ace.  But  Salis- 
Bvxr  seems  to  have  for^tten  this,  and  Vavx  is  either  more  forget- 
M  of  it,  or  else  the  third  scene  should  have  been  liud  in  Bury  instead 
of  in  London.  Cardinal  BsAuroBT  really  died  at  Wolvesey,  outas  it 
would  be  awkward  to  move  the  Court  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to 
Winchester  in  time,  seeing  that  his  attack  was  sudden,  and  that  he 


was  "at  point  of  death"  when  Vaui  left  him  on  his  journey  to 
Bnri^^ and  as  there  isno  reason  whatever  for  London  being  substituted 
tot  Wolvesey,  we  may,  in  this  instance,  furly  change  the  third  scene 
horn  London  to  Bury,  and  so  render  Vaux  inteltigtUef  and  piesem 
Uie  uni^  of  place  throughout  this  Act 

The  palace  of  the  Lord  Abbot  was  a  vary  Imig  j^le  of  buildings 
in  line  with  the  transept  of  the  chnneh,  and  termuating  close  by  the 
north  gato.  From  the  windows  eastward  one  looked  out  over  the 
Abbot's  court  and  garden  upon  the  fish-ponds,  and  across  the  rivers 
Lark  and  Linnet  to  the  vineyards  and  the  wdnut-tree  close.  The 
dove-cot  stood  by  ^e  river  side  close  by  the  fish-ponds,  and  to  the 
left  at  a  bend  in  the  river  Lark  rose  tiie  fine  east  gate  guarding  the 
head  of  the  Abbey  bridge ;  westward  the  windows  opened  to  the 
great  court  which  was  bounded  on  the  opposite  ride  by  a  high 
crenellated  wall,  culminating  in  the  grand  Norman  gatehouse  that 
has  been  so  often  illustrated  and  described.  The  interior  of  the 
rooms  forming  the  subject  of  the  scene  may  be  constructionally  of 
any  style,  firom  late  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular  of  the  first  half  of 
the  filteeath  century ;  but  whatever  the  building  may  be,  we  have 
to  remember  that  m  fittings,  furnishing,  and  decoxatmg  the  textile 
labrie  most  still  be  supreme. 

Of  EiUingworth  Oaatle  I  know  nothing. 

hi  the  views  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Albans  the  nene-punter'e  diffi- 
culty wUl  consist  in  the  restoration  of  the  monastic  bmldings  which 
stood  south  of  the  nave  of  the  great  church. 

The  London  and  Westminster  scenes  remain  rery  mneb  the  same 
as  in  the  Lancastrian  histories  already  noted. 

Of  the  costume  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  s^d  in  my  notes  on  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  PerhapS| 
however,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  tne  hand-cannon  or  gontu — the 
first  puent  of  the  matchlock— would  have  been  used,  for  it  was 
known  in  this  country  as  eady  aa  1446,  if  not  earlier. 

HISTRIONIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Bt  am  Old  Contributob. 

THIS  is  the  age,  say  mnny,  of  English  Common  Sense  par  exetSenee. 
Is  wisdom,  science,  benevolence,  finance  wanted  anywhere,  it  is 
in  England  that  it  is  to  be  had.  Is  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
miner  or  mariner,  engineer  or  king  required,  get  him  in  England. 
For  tbe  comnion  sense  of  the  nation  renders  everything  easy  to 
Englishmen,  from  the  hunting  of  lions  in  an  African  jungle  ana  the 
search  for  the  sources  of  tbe  Nile  to  the  laying  down  of  telegraphs 
in  the  depths  ai  the  sea  and  tbe  discorery  of  the  North  Pole.  When, 
therefore,  such  a  people  condescend  to  so  small  a  matter  as  the 
building  of  houses,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  common  sense  of 
theirs  will  signally  shine.  In  fact,  house-building  is  a  thing  of 
common  sense  or  nothing.  The  dwelling  in  which  one  lives,  the 
church  in  which  one  wcvships,  the  publu:  street  along  which  one 
passes  in  a  Hansom  cab  to  buuness,  the  Senate-house  in  which  one's 
representetives  transact.  Uie  aSurs  of  the  nation,  tiie  warehouses  in 
which  one  purchases  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  courts  of  law  in 
which  one  quarrels  with  one's  neighbonr— unless  these  edifices  are 
built  in  common  sense,  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  they 
be  built all  P 

They  can  be  built,  is  the  singular  answer,  hittrimtcdUj/.  It  is  all 
very  well  in  theory  to  speak  of  common  sense,  all  very  well  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  such  a  quality  must  display  itself,  as  matter  of 
necessity,  in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  a  common  sense  pur- 
pose by  common  sense  people ;  but  in  practice — strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so — we  find  it  much  more  easy  to  work  in  masquerade. 
And  so  indeed  it  will  be  found,  in  these  very  days  of  ours,  when 
common  sense  rules  the  world,  as  it  does,  very  much  from  our  own 
dear  dirty  London  as  a  centre,  that  architecture  is  essentially  histrionic, 
even  if  nothing  else  be  so.  Whun  we  read  now  and  then  in  the  Jlfom- 
ing  Post  that  my  lady  the  Marchioness  (whose  title,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  pure  common  sense  and  her  rank  in  no  vray  histrionic)  has 
appeared  at  a  fancy  ball  in  the  character  of  Joan  of  Abo,  it  is  but 
a  Jeat,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it  in  the  morning.  Her  ladyship  cer- 
tamly  does  not  turn  out  to  church  next  Sunday  in  full  armour,  with 
tbe  attendant  Jeamea  in  the  rear  carrying  her  sword  in  one  hand 
and  her  prayer-book  in  the  oth».  So  also,  when  Mr.  Common- 
Councilman  goes  to  Court  with  an  address  of  con^tulation  to  the 
Qdrxn  upon  naving  escaped  from  some  such  calamity  as  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  when  he  is  arrayed  for  the  occasion  in  a  hired  suit  of 
Windsor  uniform,  under  his  blue  gown  trimmed  with  sable,  all  this 
is  both  very  pretty  and  very  proper  for  the  moment;  and  tbe  patriotic 
citizen  is  to  be  seen  next  day  serving  behind  his  counter  in  Bishops- 
g^te  Street,  with  his  clean  white  apron  on,  and  in  his  clean  shirt 
sleeves.  When,  again,  my  Lobd  Chief  Justice  site  aloft  in  awful 
stete  on  his  imperial  throne,  in  a  voluminous  horsehair  wig  and  a 
robe  of  grandeur,  listening  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  to  the  polished 
periods  of  Mr.  Attorket-QbnbbaIi,  dressed  in  another  kind  of  wig 
and  another  kind  of  gown,  no  sooner  does  tiie  doek  atrila  the 
welcome  hour  of  retirement  than  his  lordship  walks  briskly  off  to 
the  Athensum  or  the  Carlton  in  a  chimney  pot  hat  and  a  puetdt  of 
the  jieriod,  while  the  learned  counsel  humes  to  the  robing-roont  to 
be  divested  likewise  of  his  histrionic  habilimente  with  ul  possible 
dispateh.  But  although  my  lady  does  not  go  to  church  in  armour, 
she  kneels  down  in  an  edifice  of'^what  is  called  Norman  design,  and 
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itegff  Owgulim  olMBte;  -whu  Ur.  Oommon-Cowioibun  gm- 
inlo  A«  lUKJUuu]  of  "Bmpitj.  aaA  is  no«iT«d  hf  baeHmtflrtvf  A* 

vkn  IWLtHDOmvJimzEVBfii  »  fail  alnb  hp  toujim  lii—ilf  to 
be  accommodated  in  a  bailding  tt«t  Is  dthnr  «f  Gfeak  or  ilittu 
BoHiMMMB ;  and.  -wlnfeanr  nnte  «M  of  th«  okambev  in  whlcfa 
Ut,  Amn«r-G«DiL  haa  baeoa  plaadiitg  to-iwr,  it  ia  to  be 
replaoed  -wfOda  a  year  or  two  liy  one  -whiA  -will  be  aa  aeadj 
as  poMiWto  pndaelT  «ueh  a  etaaatiber  as  that  in  wUdi  a  moidr  «F 
rix  centufiea  ago,  aU  Aawn  and  dian,  mMit  ban  aKmed  the  law 
of  that  enkbtened  period  before  a  mHied  i£bot  or  the  Eia^  GraDe 
biaiwE  Net  -atiif  We  our  MMrqaewoe  of  SAidSBinrr  and  Di^ea  of 
Abotll  to  debate  Tonerable  ([aeatKHB  of  eocilesiaetieid  eatobHebaeirt, 
aueoeettoa  bjr  piiB<^«Ditan,  end  land  temre  in  a  spnriooslj  hotoiie 
and  AeMfon  pnielif  iiiatrioBie  hall,  OTeriud  wMb  henMie  dei^eee 
and  antiqae  gadnr,  equaU^  a  bo«e  >to  the  ToTf  and  the  WUff,  but 
Citj  muiabaulii  Hia  faMweie,  LaDoaifaire  eptmien,  Indim  cinoBali, 
Scotoh  fftRMrs,  and  Iriah  attoneTS,  diacaes  io  a  mwcelkneou*  manner 
fiha  diec^iliDa  of  woridumaaa,  tte  mmmg  of  Bbias,  acoideata  an 
xaihnqn^  dntiaa  on  tea  awt  tobaoeo,  bnyttng  billk  faetorj  b^ 
petrolenm  bills, licenring bills, the subTonoB  m\Bmj Qrieirtal ttemea^ 
and  the  annexation  of  enterprinof  Oamibal  Idaadi,  nMdn  aoMe- 
what  ineopT6pieBt  and  restrietod  walh  Art  have  beea  epedaUj  de- 
ogMd  fcr  the  pinpoM  of  "  hanaoolnBg  irHh  the  anociatianB  of  the 
spot,"  and  surrounded  bj  artldea  of  fmntaM  whidi  have  been  abided 
l^-ow  TSlRMfeetiTe  AuH7  of  a  PiraiK,  aMrangh  ponetared  all  the 
while  tbroaghoat  their  lege  and  arme  irith  innumeiable  little  holee 
coatiived  for  Teotilation  %y  the  sdeBtifla  ingenuity  of  a  Rbid.  Net 
only  do  oar  village  chmcbee  exhibit  to  the  peneiTe  sntiqnarj  aome- 
times-a  etem  preaarmtion  of  the  biatoiic  ftnitaree  of -die  olden  lioieB, 
and  iometimee  a  »om  ox  leaa  liberal  rendering  of  the  aaow  in  modem 
lestonttion ;  but  new  eTangalical  eharohea  in  the  anburbe  of  our  meet 
proeaic  towns,  and  even  the  Nonoonforeiiat  chapels  of  a  ecore  of  dis- 
eenting  sects,  literally  Tie  with  each  other  in  an  earnest  imitation  of 
the  same  chanelBriatios;  fer  reaaoaa  whioh,  aa  they  are  admitted  to 
be  airftlliiw  bnt  hiatori^  tbarefbie  be  oo'diing  but  histrionic. 
Not  onlj  £>  our  country  seats  of  traditional  fame  display  what  is 
peritapa  after  all  a  rain  endeaTour  to  pwpetnate  anetant  memories  by 
means  of  the  senblancea  of  amdent  forms,  bnt  semt-detadied  villas 
and  cottages  for  maiden  ladies,  mansicma  for  sugar-bakers  and  dis- 
tillers, manor-honsea  for  countir  gentlemen  without  the  ali^test 
pretendon  to  a  zrandfttther,  tdmshouBes,  lanaGc  asyhuns,  and  miscel- 
laneotaTefiwesforthe  destitute,  to  sc^  nothing  'of  parscmagas  and 
pari^  aefaools,  must  he  all  in  the  mode ;  and  it  matters  Teiy  little 
what  mode  that  may  be,  provided  it  be  not  any  mode  that  is  identi- 
fiable with  to-day.  Not  only  axe  the  new  coDeges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ingeniously  devised  so  as  to  pretend  to  be  in  the  manner 
of  the  old ;  but  brand  new  seats  of  learning,  subscription  academies, 
the  Tentures  of  private  pedagogues,  and  charity  schools  founded  by 
advanced  liberal  ndlliontures,  must  ape  the  manner  of  the  middle  ages 
vith  all  the  painstaking  that  archeeoiogicnl  leamiog  can  bring  to  the 
taak.  When  there  is  a  talk  juat  now  of  reforming  all  this,  and  of 
taming  over  a  new  and  better  leaf  in  architectural  design  at  laive, 
what  does  it  happen  to  end  in  P  "  Queen  Anne."  The  new  leaf  is 
only  one  of  tiie  same  bo(^ ;  the  better  leaf  professes  no  more  than  to 
be  a  fresh  Start  on  the  old  story ;  if  one  histrionic  chapter  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  another  is  to  be  opened ;  and  if  we  have  had 
enOTigh  of  Early  Gotliic,  we  are  to  try  a  revival  of  Early  Georgian. 

The  rationale  of  this  building  in  masquerade  is  not  easily  under- 
stood.  The  uninitiated  are  ao  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  the 

Erindples  upon  which  architectural  design  is  actually  done,  that  such 
is^onic  oevelopmeuts  aa  these  seem  to  be,  if  not  comm<Hi  sense, 
possibly  no  more  than  some  uncommon  sense  vrhicb  is  a  proper  part 
of  the  mystery.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  themselves  ex- 
perts have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  histrionic  idea  as  the  basis  of 
all  their  work,  that  it  is  not  suspected  of  being  anything  else  than 
the  simplest  common  sense  of  their  craft.  Even  the  critics  from 
-without,  who  are  as  free  from  the  profesdonal  imbecility  the^  deplore 
aa  from  the  lay  inaptitude  they  repudiate,  have  not,  as  it  yet  appeais, 
bit  upon  the  notion  of  challenging  the  histrionic  element  at  all.  The 
fiuilt  of  copyism  they  comment  upon,  the  want  of  originality,  the 
fiulnra  in  novelty,  the  inability  to  rival  the  Micients,*the  inconipeten(^ 
even  for  imitating  them  with  success;  hut  why  it  is  that  bailding 
ought  in  any  -way  to  go  into  this  masquerade,  what  it  would  be 
without  such  disguise,  how  to  divest  it  of  the  adventitious  dress,  and 
how  to  dress  it  afresh,  are  questions  that  Mr.  Febqubsok  and  Mr. 
RuSKZir  and  the  writer  in  the  Quartei'fy  Review  equally  fail  to 
answer,  or  even  to  ask.  Our  amateur  designers  themselves,  who,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  genius,  actually  accomplish  architecture  with- 
out an  architect,  and,  like  Sir  EoutrKD  Beckett,  can  address  an 
usembly  of  professional  architects  iu  the  character  of  practitioners 
like  themselves  devoid  of  their  faults,  do  not  happen  to  say  anything 
of  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  designing  of  the  expert 
is  at  the  best  but  a  performance  of  simulation,  and  that  their  own,  for 
what  little  it  may  be  worth,  is  just  the  aame. 

To  form  an  idea  of  what  is  the  real  effect  of  histrionic  design  in 
building,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  same  thing  brings 
about  in  furniture.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  commonpractice  for  a 
certain  kind  of  connoisseurs  to  go  bun-owing  about  in  Wardour  Street 
There  they  pick  up  quaint — ^at  is  to  say,  pungency  and  picturesquely 
ohaxMteristic— chairs,  tables,  loo^g-gusses,  cabineta,  and  idiat 
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the  CsmiiDuxs  sMHoar;  aod  with  ^Me  «EticlM,  ganecalU  ttrj 
much  at  uxes  and  bstou  amntgat  thosasalTS^  sugfovCad  by  an 
aqnally  or  pethma  stiH  more  arraiidingiy  odd  ■■■oituiaiil  oS  putmma. 
and  ornaments  ot  the  days  of  the  Hbitbibs,  they  at  onoa  equip  and 
adorn  thur  looma  for  the  naa  of  their  famikes  and  Aieadsu  Tha  coih 
sequences  are  so  well  known  that  th^  do  Mt  ra^iiie  to  be  da- 
scnbed.  But,  in  order  to  eae^  from  such  obsaleta  and  inaonTeniant 
authenticities,  some  of  our  architeetund  and  deaorative  deq^an 
have  set  themselves  the  task  of  putting  modem  articlea  of  furmturo- 
into  a  corresponding  masquerade;  and  now  and  original  Gethac 
cabinet-making  and  upholstery,  varied  at  the  pnaeat  momeot  by 
equally^  new  and  original  "free  Claaaje"  goods,  are  very  much  tibia 
rage  with  those  persons,  fit  though  few,  wno  dum  to  be  people  of 
taste.  And  what  say  tba  ooaiBwa  aeaMmsUkP  Siatp^  that  tfa» 
whole  advaatare  is  Uatrisoie  and  •bsiad.  Wby,  thaa,  ^idd  tfa* 
aaae  be  diffsnat  in  the  flesigB  of  buil^wsf  A»  anesdete  may  b» 
relataduMwl  Aa  awinsBt  aad, aa  tiwiy  ge, Iduhlu  ■■iiinwfiA 
Gethio  areniSact  raoaived  a  varit  oaa  4mf  mm  aaaa  «ne  <wlaa  va»- 
tusai  4*  leaaivk  faa  waa  like  a  esdaiD  •anaUgr  diatingniiHioi 
<Bs<MaaMaluar,iatbat  he^dilvet  hiuMlf  aao^ •  ^otfaio  haiM^ 
alAeagh  he  had  daaa  aa  wiah  to  indwa  oHmm  to  da  ao.  "  No^" 
was eiBidid  rep^  "I  -wfflbaildfor  flkbeiB  as  nsasiy  Gtotiikfaoaaa* 
as  they  fbmm,  bnt  I  AanAA  not  like  to  live  in  «ae  Myael£"  S» 
maoh  for  bSatrionie  andritoetwa,  thna  Realty  eBaagh  brought  daws 
to  the  very  Isval  of  Watdonr  Street  j  ist  the  dealeaa  of  that  dsA 
worid  would  probably  use  the  salf-aama  woida  in  aalaaiwladBiag  th* 
self-same  readineas  to  sail  aa  moefa  farnkuTe  of  the  oM  sobeol  aa  tha 
wodd  will  please  to  buv,  bat  ressrviag  to  thsMslvaa  aU  the  wtfW 
tha  posaonad  ri^  to  objaot  moat  deddadliy  ke  naa  it  in  their  «am 
boaaea. 

The  mania  forQieek  deaigamthe  SHdyfairtaf  tlas  pasasat  ceatasy 
waa  quite  as  abraad  aa  the  eatiemsataapularityof  GKithic  now.  1^ 
case  u  little  better  wbea  wa  eawtsmplate  the  aao  siaawa  clnbs  e<  Fall 
MaU,  telUag  of  Veaioa,  «f  iUmaa,  of  Fleraaaa.bt  net  of  London. 
The  ooDtavrenyabMit  tha  Aeaoratieaof  St  FWTa  Oathadial,  tonii^r 
ittit  fltttiit  nrrrn'MhiTinlrntiraii  trf  ffTrr«niiiii  iimi  T^rr'"  m*  *^ 
ttpes  of  one  sdioal  and  amtfiar  oi  RsMtsMaoe  design,  is  very  mmb 
tine  sanw.  There  ia  not  a  peany-aOine  report  af  the  inaiigasatMa  af 
anew  public  e<Bfioa  tiwt deea  nottoinh  u^an  thast^laitf  ihnumAA* 
tectuie  as  beinf  a  vuideAig,  wbethar  etsiot  «r  irea,  of  thact  wUch 
belimga  to  this  or  that  ceaituiy  of  the  paat,  aad  aenetiaaea  to  Una  or 
that  partioular  terrttoiy  of  Euro^  U  -we  have  as  yat  ssaapod  tha 
homff  of  %uriag  in  Japanese,  it  is  certataly  not  for  want  of  faavin; 
found  that  isode  of  masqaeaade  in  ceMaan  other  de^RXtmeats  to  b» 
full,  as  we  887,  of  interest  and  beaa^ ;  and  indeed  if  it  should  stift 
turn  out,  oa  further  investigation,  to  be  poanbla  to  bnild  in  FngtMsd 
as  they  build  in  Jg^ian,  it  ia  aot  to  be  denied  tet  we  ais  ipito  9fm 
to  try  this  experiment  as  eamesdy  aa  any  ottiar. 

Hera  tb«i  is  a  question  for  our  architeetuMl  essayiats,  whetbar 
paxrfoasional  or  not,  to  exercise  their  wits  apvi.  Why  all  ^kam 
masquerade  P  Why  build  hisbriomeaUy  at  aU  F  Tbare  is  ao  «ftet 
wiAont  its  cause,  and  tha  cause  for  this  is  cealaualy  worth  aor 
endearouriag  to  find  oat  That  oar  anhhacts  dioi^  coi^  froai  aasb 
other,  or  plagiarise  ficom  forrign  sehM^  or  paat  periocU)  w  fall  im 
respect  of  mioinalily,  or  uttariy  eoUapae  in  nmaat  of  fancy,  msry  ba 
comprf^aaaue  enouj^ ;  bnt  that  they  ahoidd  kaow  no  other  mamcr 
of  design  except  that  of  the  fanc^  ball,  and  dresa  oat  thnr  IndMiaga 
as  matter  of  course  in  the  dbguisee  of  1h»  stags,  la  a  primula  that 
it  auraly  is  worth  an  eflbrt  to  onderatand. 


WINTER  EXH4B1TION8.-THE  WATER-OOLOUR 

SOCIETIES. 

rE  winter  exhibitions  of  the  two  watep-coloiv  sodetiee  are  now 
both  open,  althona^  the  erectioa  of  a  aew  facade  to  tha  gaUeigr 
of  the  elder  sodety,  which  delated  the  openiag,  had  scarosiy  pKK 
gressad  snffidently  to  give  sitfe  lagiaas  to  the  pnvato  view  on  tfa»- 
Srdiast 

In  some  respeeta  these  winter  exhibUiona  of  ikatohaa  aad  atndiaa 
have  more  interest  than  their  aammer  saoaeasora.  Tha  firet  thougkla 
of  an  artiat  aa  they  fall  into  ahape  £ram  the  end  of  bia  Iwash,  aod 

pass  through  tentative  efforts  into  final  form ;  the  freeh  Impreemooa 
transferred  from  out-door  nature  to  his  sketching  blocfr,  have  all  a 
diarm  unique,  and  one  might  s^  more  peiaeaiu  than  the  finished 
works  of  the  studio.  We  watch  the  method,  and  note  the  mood  of 
the  painter  throagb  them,  and  thus  seem  brought  nearer  to  htm. 
HappUv  in  the  room  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  one  is  really 
alloweo  this  pleasant  experience.  Six  John  Gilbxbi,  for  example, 
sends  a  frame  full  of  little  Sketches  and  Stvdiea  of  JHcturet  already 
Painted  (S27),  besides  some  fine  unfinished  compositions.  TiuU 
versatile  and  unequal  painter,  Mr.  Watsov,  contributes  clever  atoAaa 
for  subject  pictorea,  and  one  or  two  deUghtfnl  akertches,  audi  as  ^ 
Surrey  Cottage  (SOS),  and  A  Welcome  rit&er  (186]H-the  laat  a  bit  aiT 
fcrmyard  incident^  a  cirl  at  evening  carrying  puis  of  food  to  Aft 
pink-noaed  little  piss  that  peer  over  the  stye-door  at  hut,  Hia  ttOlt 
striking  study  hy  this  artist  is,  however,  of  two  peaaanta — womaa 
and  chud,  returning  Someward  (94)  from  field  won  with  ploddiBb 
weaty  at^   The  dder  {^'a  handaonn^  nthor  hnnring  &m  u 
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luK  eommi  bj  ».wiai»  hwnWwrrlwaf,  ha  mmvmf  waft  hwg  nith 
ebmi  fawidt  kMarilr  tagatfaa^  tlw  child,  who  bean  a  U^oi,  of 
it&OBf  k>oks  np—ft  oii^iV  an^pU,  Kta&d>eliedMd  thing— ud  the 
eraniiv  djika  red  behind  the  winter  hedge-rows.  These  tTpee  might 
Qome  from  Cmtral  Italy,  yvt  h&ve  an  Bn^^kh  look  toa  In  Devon- 
Aire  one  meets  mch  sometimea.  Any  wa^,  the  study  u  a  maatesly 
4aa.  and  ahoin  what  Mr.  Waison  can  do  in  honest  work, 

Of  otiier  flgoxe  artists  in  the  umo  fftnre  ISx.  Uagibik  and  Mr. 
MSBsa.  are  most  intneetinsr.    Mr.  Waxkxb,  although  the  dunty 


'  giile  gaie timni^  an  open  vw^^^^  « 
leaTos  nothing  ont  that  can  gire  efcann  to  the  aimple  incident  The 
atdtudet  of  the nzIa—ti»yoiiBff«r  kneeling  np  in  achair,  and  looking 
«aznestiy  out;  ue  other,  with  Aer  back  to  oe,  paudng  on  her  way  to 
sue  also — are  poaed  in  tiie  very  nicest  balance  of  expression;  every 
Soa  t^ta  A*  saiB  mr.  tk»  pale,  niny  aonalune  thttt  ehtrnmers 
into  Urn  Ktem,  th«  anioac  gliaapBe  of  gufny  and  Many-«eloured 
«xch  are  sc^estiTe  <^  sweat  un  and  acantai  m  danoiog  Iwht*  and 
nl^png.of  fudaafiet  aaoauner  riwwer.  A  ntUe  picture  Mkethia  is 
an  alyxae  in  ;netwial  act  It  ia  iatweatiu  to  ebaarre  how  an  astist 
«iaxiea  hia  nrniwer  into  naw  AeiSa  of  aidseet,  a»  we  note  the  two 
^wnWhntiona  of  Mr.  Pmnu,  both  stawet  seeaet  in  TansiMrB  {liS, 
MW>.  IhtteU  type  of  £u%lam^|p»d  and  droopn^yed,  the  very 
2ia^  mtgahm,  yet  graeaM  mnu,  m&n  to  have  scMcel^  needed 
■MdMatimtoflt«alnuerip|liQuno^  These 
,  mmMw  in  fceKiiR  roty^ne  in  seleetion  of  inadent  and 
,  ahAir  aHiit'B  «a  idling  m  drawing  of  extremities.  But 
it  M  a  matter  of  lejolGing  that  these  pictures  may  be  taken  as  earnest 
4f  Allan  woA  finui  one  of  the  most  anginal  figure-ijainttfs  among 
oar  aqnar^Ksta.  Whilenieaking  of  eccentric  genius,  it  is  impoauble 
to  oTujook  Mr.  BoTn  Wxv^bjqb.  The  "  Atahian  Nights " — dear 
-ddight  of  not  only  yoon^  but  giown-up  children— hare  UHud  in  Mr. 
HoreHTo:!^  a  most  apt  illustrator.  lo  two  weird  pexfocmances,  the 
TVoM^ormoiKM  ^Xmff  Baier  (273),  and  the  Enchanted  Horts  (73). 
ttere  ia  a  probable  inaprohahility  alwut  the  whole  thing,  a  sort  of 
^QovHble  and  natural  unpoadbUi^  of  calour,  attitndei^  figures  and 
landscape,  that  claady  show  the  utist  has  at  any  rate  disooTered  one 
«£  bis  fit  n^fMM.  Be  ia  so  clenei  that  ha  nty  start  out  any  daj  en 
aa— feadnnA  ahaanaal  snl^asi^  aoul  abawhuasdf  equally  at  kome 
*hspaiM. 

aha  iMMlMiaahin  wka  fom&ebalk  calnbitocSf  seem  to  he 
lUed  in  o^uo»aa  to  what  ooaatitates  a  *'fltady  "  or  a  •'sketch." 
Many  of  the  drawings  are  moat  earefnlly  thought  ont  and  executed ; 
sn  muia  jottinn,  w  jnished  only  in  epedal  points.  Mr. 
■  Wmun  tacaa  as  hj  saipriso  with  a  large  and  cwtunly 
dmwiag  of  WkeatJEhneat  in  OanOna  (349),  to  which  the 
hare  aeeerded  a  eentnd  position  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
ee^e,  the  irialkin  of  masses,  and  perspeetire  troth  of  this  picture 
me  oertwily  mnaged  sdmiTably,  and  it  oontaina  passages  of  fine 
colour  Btndy,  the  intricate  pl&y  of  red  ochie  and  huff  in  the  sloping 
stidtble-field  for  instance.  Xet  is  the  tone  generally  crude;  the  gay 
^on^  of  figures  strikes  a  discord  into  the  baimooious  whole,  and 
were  is  a  muddled  f  niftr  in  the  handling.  Mr.  Woajib  givea  us  the 
impression  of  mistahing  beat  for  power  in  colour,  whik  his  band 
seems  aomewh&t  to  fumble  in  foUowinv  out  the  forma  that  his  eye 
avidemtly  upiehenda  <^uii^y  and  clearly,  ^"""(if  uuple  and  true 
Mmtan  studies  are  tha  sketehea  of  Mr.  Haxb.  A  Jtoteiimtiom  of 
Jiwawai  (3S1)  glows  with  tha  TentiOiW  soft  flasMs  of  winter  anaast: 
~  md  TA  (186)  aad  Vim  m  Jnss  Aim  (207)  am  faasb  and 
,  as  Mgfat  a»d.pa«a  colaag  can  mahs  them.  MfcHsumigraarer 
p  a  msiait  mii^  knt  s»  tma  a  atodsnt  of  mrtnre  emaot 
fiUae  or  weak 

IVaaknoas  will  mmr  ha  the  bane  either  of  the  new  ladr 
Maatbar,  Miss  Cuba  MamsLBA:  the  only  fear  ia  that  she  will 
%»  to»  atzo^g  for  her  aiAnects.   But  very  capital  are  the  sketches 
aha  asatds,  a  bit  from  Yenice,  clever  studies  among  ships  and 
ftHgea  ma  dirty  water,  a  red  bedstead  from  Hdtel  Cluny,  the 
oaMoB  in  Westminster  Abbey.   The  last  may  be  taken  as  instance 
'Of  a  certain  impatience  and  rough  and  ready  mtfhod  which  may  hinder 
the  lady  from  m  akingrteady  prt^ress.     In  colour  this  drawing  is 
-aaasingly  powerful,  hat  the  whole  effect  ia  more  a  clever  &ncy  of 
<fca  artist  a  bcain  than  a  tender  and  faithful  study ;  the  ssaeoth  and  aqnat 
^ycy^ilaza  ate  not  the  timo  stsined  aspiring  gsowths  of  theWeatmia- 
afeac  oelhic^  tba  f?M?*ff>"  aaeta  aia  tmtad  from  a  fsfxnite  colour  on  the 
paleit^  the  amhes  behind  the  golden  zetedos  are  idl  eaqity  of  the 
aqalarioaaandMna  mist  of  diataace  which  fills  the  fhr  spaeea  of  the 

rtBOeoUtahhOT.  Yat warapeat  that  as ahit  of  artiMieefleet 
dntdk  u  wattunj-  Maeh  ia  ooatnet  to  Miss  Montalba's  dating 
maaaar  is  the  4elieate  and  eareful  mode  of  Mr.  Albbbx  doonwis. 
JEBa  ooleor  has  the  subtlety  vt  some  of  nature's  delicate  intricacies 
in  flower  and  feather,  it  has  a  bloom  upon  it,  almost.  The  effect 
asaam  fsadaeed  by  a  rep^tion  of  variouuy  coloured  touches  ;  appa- 
mdy  this  malti[die8ttOB  of  ttuta,  which  Mr.  RirsKm  pointed  out  aa 
aMeavsC  ef  2'eaiiaii'a  method  iu  water  cMour,  haa  formed  the  basis  of 
1ft.  deaownr's  ayeton.   Combined  with  delirate  and  conscientious 
■wipHpig-  and  a  fine  scene  of  atmospheric  effects,  it  produces  a 
famtiftil"aff<*  tender  manner  now  identified  with  the  artisL  We 
sn  at  a  Icea  to  account  for  one  odd  effect  in  nearly  all  Kr.  Goodwih's 
Anringa  ;  ther  prodoce'the  impreasuui  of  scenes  beheld  through  a 
Miwoiijrr  '  tbBj  aeem  always  a  long  way  off.  This  may  partly  ariae 


firam  a  certain  sbhorenoe  of  haid  edges  aad  stroog  contrasts 
or  relief.  Any  way  the  reader,  if  he  will  note  Mr.  Qood- 
wdi'b  work,  must  soon  observe  this  peculiarity.  Mr.  Cabl 
Haao  has  bnHwfat  back  some  boldly  drawn  and  strildog 
studieB  from  tiia  £sst.  It  ta  a  pity  that  a  certain  tendency  to  m^- 
drasaatk  effi»ct  should  haunt  even  these  masterly  sketches.  We 
must  draw  this  notice  to  a  dossy  hat  not  without  a  word  of  admiia- 
tion  for  the  beautiful  and  snbua  Aatwiag  hj  Mr.  Ponxiy  o£  ImA 
Fyne,  Mammg  (149),  wh«se  the  hecting  Mata  an  morinR  like 
ghosts  in  a  base  that  minxes  aluunering  wattt  aad  USimA  Ajia  one 
mysterr  of  opsline  hues  and  shiAing  Iig£t8. 

TbehoDcaaiT  members  an  not  negleet&d.  UbPsHOOnHswocT 
ahows  himself  the  quiet  student  of  natan^  and  Fvofesser  RvauN 
ssada  flcza^  of  dabotate  fidelity  which  an  at  aay  rati  auuiqplss  of 
that  reverent  painstaking  to  whidi  he  es^mrts  his  discipies.  If  the 
labour  of  the  work  were  not  so  distressingly  evident  it  would  be 
posmble  to  take  much  delight  in  the  tmth  of  such  stndiss  as  the 
Qlacier  desBonons  (22),  and  The  Two  OHBtiige»  ^  YvmA  (319). 
Mr.  BtiftEur,  doting  over  bis  o^ect,  may  have  felt  a  thrill  of  de- 
light at  eveiy  futmul  imitaliTe  touch,  oat  he  iaib  in  the  result  to 
impart  the  tnrill;  we  see  the  artist's  effort,  not  the  uncoasctons 
beuity  of  nature.  But  this  may  be  a  warning  to  the  young  students 
who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  the  Professor's  example  too  literaUy. 
The  «r«  oefsrs  orton,  which  is  supreme  in  Ifir.  KvaxzH's  splendid 
written  eloiuaao^  is  entixdy  absent  irom  his  work  as  a  painter. 

Tha  akatcb  axbdation  at  the  laatitate  gmas  gioand  year  by  year, 
as  honest  work  takra  the  place  of  flimsy  sbnr  or  sentiment  In 
figaia  artista  this  sodety  now  xirali^  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  elder 
body.  Messrs.  LmioN,  A.  Gow,  C  dsaw,  J.  Thueibl,  Ubb- 
■OKSB,  SxAix,  B&oiixBi^  Szux,  Kzuviyn,  CaBXKB,  and  the 
honorsrr  foreign  m^ber  J.  IssAns,  make  np  a  group,  each  mamber 
of  which  has  sUtuig  charaotorirties  aad  no  mean  talent  To  the  list 
may  be  added  Mr.  OnneoBT,  and  the  new  member,  Miss  Tbompboit  ; 
even  Mr.  Jopliho  cannot  be  omitted,  as  not  the  wofst  tsate  can 
quite  conceal  his  exceeding  cleveiaess  and  capability.  We  have 
eqtedally  noticed  .among  the  oontributioas  of  the  above-muned 
artista  the  study  numbered  70,  and  the  subjeet  from  "  Tristram  and 
Ysolde "  (64^,  by  Mr.  Libion,  in  both  the  execution  seems  lees 
woolly,  and  tne  forma  nuxe  pioiumnced,  than  is  late  the  punter's 
manner.  Should  the  Tristram  composition  be  used  for  a  finished 
picture,  howev»,  Mr.  Lxbkhv  wUl  do  'nell  to  look  to  the  strange 
and  duauy  xelMtion  in  aosla  of  the  fl^puas.  The  kmght  mast  oa 
seven  feet  while  one  of  the  damsels  who  ssaists  him  intt  the  pre- 
sence of  X80U>B  is  a  regulat  dumpty.  The  sketehss  of  H.  Bbbkombk 
have  the  charm  of  local  chaxaoter  ^;itly  can^^t  Tke  Bitiffong 
(256),  or  Tyrolese  {olgiims  descwding  a  mountain  path,  pmying, 
pves  the  serious,  as  Cantivai  Feitmtiet  m  tJte  A3pe  (944)  does  the 
joyous  grotesque,  ude  of  life  in  the  TyioL  But  for  delicioas  realism 
of  atmosphere,  and  picturesque  touch  character,  comes  foremost, 
A  Couipf  where,  Irom  the  daiaiad  ffrase-plot  of  one  garden,  under  the 
blossoming  apple  trees,  a  woman  loitera  to  chat  with  another  old 
soul  whose  wrinkled  face  under  an  umbrella  appears  over  the  parti- 
tion wall  of  the  next  garden.  The  air  is  one  blaxe  of  spring  sun- 
shise  in  orchard  blossom,  bright  grass,  sad  distant  maze  at  red  tiee 
stems  and  purple  brushwood.  It  is  a  day  to  hear  the  buds  push  aad 
the  skylark  ung  ia  the  cloudless  zenith.  Mr.  Ubbxoiuk  never  was 
more  happily  true.  In  this  and  other  sketches  the  figure  painters 
steal  into  the  foregrouad  of  the  laadaeaps  men.  Indeed  tha  Institute 
is  zathar  strong  in  this  mixed  fftmn.  The  Messrs.  Fuar  and  Mr. 
Shall  add  figwa  to  landacMe  rather  than  make  them  ehief  points 
of  interest  The  AMttmm  Amimg  (376)  of  the  last  named  is  a 
capital  outdoor  study.  Mr.  Seill  has  been  travrilin^  and  his 
notes  &om  Venice  aoo  G«ieva  are  crisp  and  well  drawn  and  clear  in 
colour :  scarcely  more  sketchy  than  the  pictures  he  usaaUy  exhibits, 
perhaps,  for  bis  handling  is  rs^d,  aad  ne  aiois  at  emphatic  effect 
rather  thsn  detail.  Old  favourites  among  the  landscue  artists  keep 
their  place,  and  in  this  department  we  see  no  additional  members  oi 
value. 

The  sensation  of  the  winter  season  must  come  from  the  Pu7%ch 
cartoons  of  Mr.  TbnnibI'  and  the  dashing  studies  of  Miss  Eluabbzh 
Tbobpsok.  Tlie  lady  is  certainly  a  welcome  appearwce,  the  lutiatic 
"  devil "  in  her  work  is  encuigh  to  iwiae  the  slumbering  enemes  of 
all  the  old  members  ui  the  gaJJery.  Her  talent  seems,  like  the  noraes 
she  draws,  to  gallop  over  all  obstacles ;  we  only  recemmHid  the  fur 
rider  to  keep  a  steMly  seat  in  the  saddle,  wd  a  firm  hand  on  the 
reia.  With  work  and  d^beration  she  may  achieve  any  positian 
in  the  ffenre  she  has  chosen ;  without^-go  the  way  of  much  genius, 
into  xant  aad  show,  aad  leave  no  lasting  name. 

ARTS  CLUB. 

THE  ncnben  of  this  dob  gave  two  costwracsiiMMt  in  the  looms  of  their 
sink,  in  Hanover  SqawSk  on  the  eveoiBgi  of  Thursdsy  and  Friday 
last  ladies  bung  abutted  on  the  laUer  nig^t.  The  rooms  weie  filled  with 
various  pictures,  ebins,  and  other  objeets  of  szt  lent  for  the  oocasicm  by 
some  members  of  the  dnb ;  and  there  was  a  Itagfi  gathering  of  members 
and  th«r  friends  on  each  occsaion.  Tbisclub  sets  a  good  example  to  other 
art  bodies  of  collecting  and  ezliibitiog  the  numerous  iDteresting  wodm 
in  the  bands  of  private  collectors  for  the  ia^sction  of  its  meahaai  and 
their  fiiends. 
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BURLlNQTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB.-THE  WORKS 
OF  W.  HOLLAR. 

AT  the  BntUDgton  Une  AitB  Glab  is  now  open,  1^  introdoctioa 
,  fimm  membeta^  an  exhibitifm  of  the  prints  of  Wnronuini 
BoHhIS,  an  eoffiaver  end  etcher  of  the  seventeenth  oentu^,  dear  to 
collectors  for  ue  fine  technical  qnalitiea  of  his  work.  Durine  his 
long  life  of  eeTenty  years,  from  1607  to  1677,  he  produced,  with  nn- 
tiriuff  conacientioasnesB  and  true  love  of  his  art,  no  less  than 
3,740  pieces,  vet  he  died  in  porertr,  scarcely  permitted  by  creditors 
to  keep  the  bed  on  which  he  drew  his  last  oreath.  Neither  the 
patronage  of  rich  noblemen  in  the  days  of  Chables  I„  nor  the 
tender  mercies  of  publishers  to  l^e  most  industrious  of  workers 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration,  seem  to  have 
brouglit  him  the  competence  he  deserved ;  he  appears  to  bare  thought 
much  of  his  art  and  little  of  his  pav ;  he  was  imposed  upon  and 
screwed  down,  while  with  generous  nand  he  gave  out  to  others  of 
his  hardly-earned  wages. 

HoLLAB  came  of  a  ^ood  Bohemian  family  at  Prague,  and  was  meant 
for  the  law ;  but  political  doubles  impoverished  and  drove  his  UanHj 
£rom  liieir  country,  and  art  thus  gained  in  Wxhoebuub  a  re[»esenta- 
tive  probably  else  loat.  He  learnt  at  Frankfort  firom  HxBiur— a 
much  accredited  engraver  and  etcher  of  the  time—and  afterwards 
lived  at  Strasburg  and  Cologne.  When  he  was  thirty  tiie  Duke  of 
ABtnn>BL,  on  his  travels,  diacovered  tiie  genius  oi  Hollab,  and 
took  him  into  his  household,  and  under  these  new  auspices  he 
Tiuted  agun  his  native  town. 

With  the  Duke  of  AsuNttBL  he  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
mained until  1642,  when,  bis  first  patron  going  abroad,  be  was 
transferred  to  the  household  of  the  Doke  of  York.  Then  came  the 
Civil  War,  and  HoiXAR  was  in  the  besieged  company  at  Basing 
House,  and  taken  prisoner  when  (Jbouwell  reduced  the  stout  defence. 
However,  he  got  set  at  liberty  somehow,  and  joined  his  old  friend  the 
Duke  of  Aruitdkl  at  Antwerp  until  16d2  or  thereabout.  After  this 
be  worked  chiefiy  in  London  under  manv  vicissitudes  of  estate,  the 
chief  incident  in  this  portion  of  his  life  being  a  joumej,  in  his  61st 
year,  to  Tangiers,  to  make  drafts  of  the  fortifications  for  King 
Ceablss  U.  He  was  twice  married,  and  f^ve  several  **  hostages 
to  fortune,"  who  was  a  hard  mistress  to  him  as  to  many  gifted 
men. 

All  these  details,  with  many  more  of  interest,  are  pleasantly 

Souped  in  the  preface  of  the  Catal<^e  of  the  Exhibition  by  the 
ev.  J.  J.  Hetwood,  one  of  the  principal  cmtributors.  Regarding 
the  work  of  Hollab  from  the  higher  artistic  ground,  we  must  agree 
that  it  is  for  technic  rather  than  for  ideal  beaulh',  or  any  poetry  or 
sensitiveness  of  feeling  that  we  must  admire  it.  He  was  greater  with 
the  graver  than  the  etching  needle,  partly  because  he  was  no  painter; 
he  had  not  the  artist's  training.  But  one  or  two  etchings  in  this 
Exhibition  are  very  lovely,  notably  the  Youth  Playing  a  Mandolin  (96), 
of  which  only  two  exist — this  of  Mr.  A.  Mohbibon's,  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Hailebton  writes  of  this  print: — "This 
etching  is  remarkable  for  a  quite  extraordlnaiy  delicacy  of  treatment 
and  a  most  exquisite  taste.  .  .  .  The  tontulty  of  the  whole  plate 
is  quite  perfect  in  its  own  key.*'  Mr.  Hauebion  observes,  however, 
that  even  in  this  the  meebamcal  habits  of  the  engraver  occssionslly 
jecuT.  Another  elegant  etching  is  Ih^Zady  Ikying  on  a  Spinet  (78). 
A  fiunouB  aet  ^  etwngs  are  those  from  the  Dance  of  Dwith  (3),  of 
HoLBSnr.  Mr.  Wuxshibe,  in  his  "Introduction  to  Ancient  Prints," 
tells  us  thai  one  of  the  anqects  in  this  set,  Death  and  the  Seedier,  is 
by  HoLLAB  taken  from  a  spurious  edition  of  Holbeib's  cute,  the  same 
taint  being  the  only  one  among  the  spurious  examples  not  reversed. 
Hour's  copies  are  all  reversed,  except  Nos.  6  and  18.    The  cop- 

Jer  plates  were  rebitten  after  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
A.1CBB  EswABSS,  who  in  1794  published  an  edition  of  them,  with 
a  dissertation  by  Mr.  Dorcs.  In  1816  the  edition  was  reprinted 
for  J.  CoxHEAs,  with  the  addition  of  a  memoir  of  Holbeik,  but 
without  any  mention  of  the  first  edition. 

Three  specialties  in  the  way  of  subjects  are  notable  in  this  collec- 
tion. First,  the  portraits,  a  most  interesting  series.  For  the  work- 
manship there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  portrait  of  Thos.  Hobbet,  the 
metapbystdan,  after  Caspar,  it  is  splendid  in  force  and  freedom.  John 
Maiaer,  Bithcp  <^  Antwerp,  after  vabdyck,  is  especially  striking  in 
the  re[ffoduction  of  the  artist's  treatment  of  drapery.  Indeed,  the 
way  in  which  Holub  followed  the  charaeteriBUo  touch  and  man- 
nensma  of  tiie  painter's  work  he  copied  shows  his  mastery  and 
fidelity.  Take,  for  example,  Holbein's  Edward  VI,  (17)  and 
Hmry  Till.  (28) ;  Tenikb's  Jamet,  Duke  of  York  (8),  Alathea, 
0»mte$$  of  Ai^dd,  after  Vandtck  (46).  The  portraits  of  Hollab 
himself  (79,  1  and  2)  (88)  have  their  own  interest.  Instance  of  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  Hollar's  hand,  and  his  fine  obseni'stion  and 
power  in  reproduction  of  texture  and  form,  may  be  best  taken  from 
the  set  of  Vm-xout  ShelU  (15),  lent  by  Mr.  Seyuour  Hadeit  from  his 
valuable  coUection ;  the  Set  of  Muffi  (00),  lent  by  Mr.  Morrison  \ 
Butter^its  arid  Insecta  (112),  the  rare  large  {tlateis,  contributed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Heywoob  ;  and  the  famous  Hangtng  Uare,  after  Boel 
(11),  in  the  first  state,  from  Mr.  Haden. 

Yet  another  series  of  great  interest  are  views  of  old  London, 
Nos.  4,  18,  20,  and  100,  and  the  famous  etching  called  the  I^ng 
View  of  Oreenxcich  in  the  first  state,  the  only  corresponding  im- 
pression being  in  the  British  Musuem.  Several  points  of  historical 
or  of  antiquarian  importance  we  might  pdnt  to,  such  as  The  2Vim 


MamMT  of  Hu  TriiU  and  Exeeution  of  TAomot,  Sari  of  Strafford  (26). 
and  Hu^  Xhmm>  Earl  of  ChnUr^  mmg  m  Aw  BarUamma  botb 
lent  by  Ur.  Habbn,  together  with  cnxiooa  satirefl.  grouod-pUns  of 
UtUei,&c.  >6  f 

This  exhibitini— which,  from  its  exclonre  character,  is  of  chtf 
interest  to  experts  and  otdlwtors — suggests  faow  attractiTe  would  Aa 
a  collection  of  aelected  etchings  by  the  beat  Forngn  and  EnaS^ 
artists  of  this  oentuxy. 

The  Burlington  Club  has  opened  an  endless  field  of  uoefulaeas  in 
these  roedal  exhibitions,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  printo 
body  of  connoisseurs,  whose  treasures  cannot  be  spared  or  trusted  fo 
the  walls  of  ordinary  exhibition  galleries. 

THE  COLOSSEUM. 

THE  followiDg  reidy  1^  Hr.  &  Bossdl  Fozbaa  to  tha  letiw  by  Kr. 
Streeti  whidi  we  poblishsd  last  weak,  haa  a^eazad  in  th«  Timm:— 

The  wb1I%  composed  of  tnfi^  tESTSitiae^  and  briel^  evidently  old  mate- 
rial realised,  built  upon  the  old  paved  area  of  the  Oolossanm,  are,  without 
doubt,  of  a  more  recant  constmetioa  than  tiie  main  building,  refuting  the 
idea  that  they  Itemed  the  channels  for  naval  fights.   Walls  speak  aa  well 

as  hear.  They  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  ridteoloQa  to  Buppose  galleys  oouH 
have  foaght  in  them ;  besides  they  would  not  hold  two  luongaide,  and  the 
walls  between  each  of  these  so-called  channels,  diridsd  into  a  mtmbar  of 
little  cells,  would  prevent  the  remeetive  crews  from  boafding.  ta  fitet, 
these  walls  "  won't  hold  water ;"  they  are  not  solid,  but  have  low  arehea 
through  them  on  the  area.  There  are  five  of  these  passages  on  each  nda 
of  the  main  passage,  where  tba  framework  is.  The  first,  with  cells,  ia  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  wide ;  the  second,  without  cells,  is  finir  yards  wide ; 
the  third,  with  cells,  is  a  yard  and  a  quarter  wide ;  the  foorlb,  without 
cells,  is  four  yards  wide ;  and  the  fifth,  without  cells,  is  a  yud  and  » 
quarter  wide,  at  their  greatest  lidth,  all  of  them  narrowing  6B  till  tiuiy- 
meet  at  each  axis. 

Since  Hr.  Street's  visit  a  la^  piece  of  the  central  pauage,  on  the  areSr 
has  been  excavated,  exposing  some  more  of  the  wooden  framework,  wUchr 
in  this  part,  bears  traces  of  having  had  planking  fixed  across  it.  The 
masonry,  which  Hr.  Street  says  is  built  on  a  dope,  is  simply  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls,  for  in  them  is  a  sloping  line  up  over  an  archway,  to  tha 
top  of  the  wall,  and  then  it  immediately  slopes  down  over  another  arch- 
way on  the  other  side  recently  excavated.  The  wall  on  the  side  shows 
the  line  of  constniction  plainer,  and  is  not  broken  down  as  the  part  Ur. 
Street  saw  is ;  bnt  if  he  had  examined  the  tufa  stones,  which,  with  the 
brickwork,  formed  the  piece  of  wall,  he  would  have  seen  the  ludoa  for  the 
dumps  to  hold  the  layer  of  stones  above  iL 

I  believe  this  area  to  have  been  flooded  a  few  feet  for  the  fights,  thus 
forming  a  naunuicita ;  and  that  flat-bottomed  galleys,  drawing  bat  little 
water,  and  built  for  the  purpose,  were  used.  Wbether  this  axea  was  used 
as  the  arena  for  the  gladiatorial  combats  before  the  time  of  Commodiis  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show,  but  we  know,  as  shown  in  my  first  latter,  and 
also  from  Dion  Cassius,  Uiat  in  his  time  the  arena  was  a  moveable  stage, 
for  he  says  that  Commodus,  after  witnessing  the  combats,  descended  into 
the  arena  and  slew  the  wild  beasts  left-handed,  then  he  ordered  the  arena 
to  be  removed  for  the  naval  combats,  after  wbkh  the  arena  was  replaced 
and  a  grand  banquet  was  fprea ;  he  also  says  that  sometimea  the  wild 
beasts  performed  upon  the  arena  and  sometimes  in  tha  water. 

The  corbels  round  the  front  of  the  line  of  arches  under  the  podium  are 
in  pairs,  and  between  them,  I  tiiink,  the  masts  were  inserted  to  support 
the  awning  on  the  inside,  as  the  holes  and  corbels  snppwted  the  maats  on 
the  ootfiide,  for  I  find  on  examination  that  those  inside  are  exactly  on  a 
line  with  tJioae  outside,  at  the  top  of  the  building.  These  corbels  are 
28  inches  deep,  and  from  tliem  to  the  level  of  the  area  is  3}  yards ;  between 
eadi  pair  of  corbels  are  chases  19^  inches  wide,  ending  on  a  block  of 
travertine  for  the  masts  to  rest  on,  the  chases  coming  down  a  yard  » 
half  below  the  corbels.  Th«y  [ffobably  helped  to  support  the  arena,  and 
show  what  the  h«ght  of  this  wooden  arena  must  hare  been.  Froin  ita 
vast  size  it  must  have  had  a  framework  and  supports ;  the  remains  of  th» 
framework  are  there,  and  the  numerous  holes  on  the  arena,  in  travertiaa, 
were  for  the  heels  of  the  supports ;  one  of  these,  a  square  one,  has  remaine 
of  the  decayed  timber  in  it.  The  only  record  of  naral  fights  is  of  thoae 
given  bj  Titus,  Domitian,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Commodos,  and 
these  walls  are  certainly  after  their  time.  I  believe  them  to  be  the 
repairs  of  the  Prefect  Basilios  (not  Belisarins,  as  written  by  error  in  my 
former  letter),  for  an  inscription  states  that  he  restored  the  arena  am 
podium  aft«r  the  earthquake  ;  that  from  that  time  the  ereoa  was  a  fixed 
platform  with  numerous  trap-doors  for  the  animals  to  ascend  upon  the 
stage,  these  walls  being  the  supports,  while  the  passagee  contained  (be 
meichinery  of  the  arena ;  and  that  after  the  flood  of  the  basement  waa 
abandoned. 

The  amphitheatre,  as  finished  by  the  Flavian  Emperors,  was  not  so  lof^ 
as  the  present  ruin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  the  time  of  Gordiauns  I. ; 
and  if  Mr,  Street  had  ascraded  to  the  highest  point  he  would  have  seen,  to 
judge  from  the  amount  of  the  area  exeavat«d,  that  the  spaetatora  oonk- 
manded  a  view  of  the  entire  area,  from  their  seats  risiog  one  above 
another. 

If  the  metal  sockets  in  the  dens  were  for  anpports  for  the  front  of  tha 
dens,  the  passage  way  in  front  would  be  as  wi^  as  tbe  dmu ;  but  why 

should  these  supports  be  at  unequal  distances?  On  the  fragments  depict- 
ing scenes  from  the  arena,  the  animals  are  shown  with  a  long  pece  of  tope 
or  chiiin  dangling  from  their  necks,  which  seems  to  bear  out  my  idea  that 
they  were  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  these  sockets,  and  that  as  th^  were 
wanted  the  chain  or  rope  was  cut,  and  they  were  free  to  ruah  upon  the 
arena. 

In  conclusion,  the  arena  is  2fiO  paces  round,  and  not  by  any  means  "  a 
,  deeply-sunk  pt." 
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KUQLER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTINQ:  THE 
ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.* 

THERE  can  b«  little  need  to  explain  the  oatnre  or  to  criticise  the 
clianctflr  of  *  vork  so  veil  known  in  England  for  orer  thirty  years 
as  *'  Englar's  Handbook."  Like  the  othera  in  that  fine  aeries  of  Tolnmes 
on  continental  art,  for  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Mwn>j,  it  baa  done  good  service  in  foatering  vhaterer  taste  there  may 
be  smoBR  vs,  and  it  haa  been  an  aid  to  the  stay-at-home  stadent  of  the 
hiatoiy  of  art  no  leas  than  to  the  tnTeller.  As  the  Handbo(A  was 
origiDttlfy  addnssed  to  Oermana,  tho  anUwr,  fortnustaly  fbr  himself  was 
abl«  to  ealealate  npon  his  naders  hATing  an  intanst  in  the  salyeot  nffi- 
dcoDt  to  lead  them  to  locd:  at  it  eamntlj,  as  well  as  having  fnoogh 
aoqnaiDtaiiee  vith  mtbetic  diacuaaions  to  be  not  afraid  of  encountering  a 
book  on  art  which  assumed  a  more  or  leas  sciendfic  arrangement.  Bat  any 
difficulties  in  the  stndy  of  the  Handbook  which  might  have  arisen  from  the 
difleremees  between  the  conditims  ot  Oarman  and  English  zeader3  were 
removed  in  some  measure  by  the  excellent  notes  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Eaatlake  to  the  translation  which  he  edited,  and  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  three  editiODB  of  this  translation  is  enough  to  show  how  sacceesful  be 
vas  as  an  intarpreter  between  the  German  critic  and  his  countrymen.  The 
third  of  these  editions  was  published  in  1855.  In  the  twenty  years  that 
hare  gone  by  since  then,  many  facts  have  come  to  light  with  which  the  old 
faistmies  of  Italian  art  cannot  correspond.  A  new  edition  of  Engler  was 
therefore  called  for  which  might  embody  the  results  of  later  investigations, 
mad  this  has  now  been  published.  It  is  exactly  irtiat  the  title  page  indi- 
levision  and  remodelliog  of  Kugler.  It  is  no  mere  reprint,  with 
I  additions  or  alterations  tacked  on  by  way  of  appendix,  for  throngh- 
ost  one  cu  see  that  the  hand  <d  the  editor  has  been  at  work,  here  intro- 
ducing mpt''*'i"g  new,  then  xemoving  a  pnngraph  which  appeared  to  be 
nnnnMBBTy,  and  what  has  been  done,  on  the  wlude.  shows  earefalnesa  and 
taate.  Even  in  the  engnTings  there  is  a  difibrenee^  aa  they  are  printed  in 
Inown,  and  Mr.  Seharfs  fine  outlines  appear,  if  posaible,  Iwtter  than 
before.  A  few  of  the  engravings  have  been  removed,  and  others,  afti>r 
differrat  ptctores,  insrated.  Two  omiarioos  elsewhere  i<>em  to  us  to  be 
without  advantage.  One  of  these  is  the  Ust  of  works  on  the  history  of 
Italian  art,  and  of  books  of  engraviogs  after  the  paintings,  which  would 
have  been  of  much  use  to  students  if  it  had  been  brought  up  to  the  pre- 
Bant,  and  the  other  omisaion  is  Mr.  Palgrave's  essay  on  the  early  engrav- 
inga,  which  had  merit  enough  to  secure  retention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Engler  divides  his  histoiy  into  six  divisions 
or  books,  according  to  ehronolwical  order  and  the  schools,  thus  avoiding 
any  classification  <S  snl^ects.  The  first  treats  of  the  later  Eoman  and  the 
Byxantine  styles  early  Christian  art ;  the  second  treats  of  the  Boman- 
esqne  styles  having  such  masters  as  Guido  da  Siena  and  (Smabne ;  the 
thud  treats  of  the  great  fourteenth  century  masters  of  the  early  Tuscan, 
Siencse,  and  other  suiools ;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  Toecan,  Umbnan,  and  Venetian  schools ;  the  fifth  treats  of  Da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Giorgtone,  and  the 
macten  of  the  sixt«enth  century — the  period  of  highest  development  and 
of  decline,  and  ander  the  sixth  division  come  the  eclectic  and  the  natu- 
ralistic Bchoota  ftom  the  Cazraed  to  Giordano.  We  pn^oae  to  glance  at 
the  more  important  altetations  lAieh  have  been  introduced  in  tiMe  divi- 
tioDM,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  represMit  the  fruit  of  the  latest 
leseiirchrs  into  the  hiatoiy  of  Italian  art. 

The  pert  relating  to  the  catacombs  has  some  reference  to  the  resnlts 
of  late  explorations,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Parker's  researches  ought  not 
to  hare  been  overlooked.   May  we  venture  to  object  also  to  the  introduc- 
tion in  this  part  of  controversial  matters  ?   As  long  as  Kngler's  name  is 
amrintfid  with  the  book  his  manner  of  treatment  should,  we  imagine,  be 
xcqweted.    'Sow  he  never  tioabled  himself  with  the  truth  or  folsehood 
aceordiDg  to  theology  of  the  works  he  desoribed,  and  in  this  he  displayed 
good  seoae^  and  therefore  we  think  it  is  not  fair  to  his  memory  for  an  editor  to 
^Bg  in.  for  instance,  a  long  pasnge,  having  no  marks  to  indicate  its 
authorship,  with  the  object  of  snowing  how  far  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
Church  do  not  corrpspond  with  those  indicated  in  the  paiotiogs  in  the 
tttacombe.  To  the  artist  and  to  the  historian  of  art  these  paintings  have  a 
meaung  vary  difierent  from  that  which  thqr  can  have  to  the  student  of 
Chnreh  History,  and  each  class  -will  serve  its  interest  best  by  keeping  its 
own  Bland  F(W. 

little  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  study  of  Byzantine 
punting,  and  the  chapter  on  this  subject'appears  to  be  utialtered.  Coming 
to  the  ^mianesque  period,  we  find  the  following  reference  to  the  family  of 
the  Gjcmati  has  been  introduced,  which  is  interesting,  moreover,  aa  show- 
ing the  rvlationnhip  between  several  classes  of  artists : — 

"  Bpl<mgi"g  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  R<mie  and  its  neighboor- 
booii  were  the  family  of  Cosmati,  who  hibooxed,  as  inscripUons  testjfy,  in 
Botsics  and  paintings  in  the  Cathedral  of  CSvits  Castellaua,  at  Subiaco 
sod  in  the  Cathedral  of  Anagni.  To  one  of  the  same  family,  who  lived  in 
the  /burteeotb  centnry,  belong  varioas  monuments  ;  that  of  Cardinal  Gon- 
Hlri,  in  S.  Uaria  Maggiore,  and  of  Burand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  in  S.  Maria 
Sana  Minemt,  b<Ah  in  Rome ;  rerified  also  by  inscriptions.  The  inte- 
wting  iDoeaics  of  the  tribune  and  such  of  the  tribune  in  9.  Maria  in  Tras- 
Hftn,  ia  which  a  dawning  sense  of  composition  is  perceptible,  are  the 
totk  (tf  the  school  of  the  Cosmati.   It  is  believed  that  Pietro  Cavallioi, 
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also  a  Roman,  was  a  scion  of  the  Cosmati.  He  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  choir  tribune  mosaics  in  S.  Maria  Trastevere  at  Rome ; 
also  of  frescoes  in  the  same  church,  of  which  only  vestiges  survive.  Ii  is 
certain  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Robert  of  Naples  in  1308.  He  was 
thus  contemporary  with  Giotto,  whose  designs  he  carried  oat  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  fa9ade  of  S.  Paolo  fnort  le  mura." 

Eogler's  "  second  stage  of  Development"  commences  with  Giotto,  whom 
he  places  at  the  head  of  the  didactic  or  allegcvieal  style.  There  ia  no 
artist  to  whom  ^inting  is  more  indebted  tmui  to  the  son  of  the  poor 
labourer  of  Vespignano.  By  abandoning  the  conveotiooal  types  of^  the 
earlier  masters,  and  substituting  for  them  others  resembling  the  living 
forms  be  saw  around  him,  he  became  the  emancipator  of  art.  Too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  allegoric  character  of  some  of  his  paintings.  In 
modem  times,  when  the  intention  of  a  painting  must  be  recognised  at  a 
glance  without  trouble,  and  when  people  can  no  longer  be  brought  to  think 
that  pictures  an  deserving  ot  study,  allegoiy  has  fallen  into  disuse.  But 
practically  it  is  only  dramatic  woric  of  a  special  kind,  ami  its  emE^qmient 
by  so  many  artists  is  testimony  to  its  value.  As  long  as  the  key  to  the 
characters  ia  understood,  it  can  be  made  as  telling  to  the  spectator  as  any 
other  class  of  composition,  and  affords  greater  scope  for  invention  than 
most  classes.  In  Giotto's  days  allegory  must  have  entered  largely  into  the 
discourses  by  which  the  multitudes  were  instructed,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  to  the  humblest  peasant  Gii^'s  single  figures  in  the  Arena  Chapel 
at  ^dua,  or  such  nonpa  as  T%e  Marriage  ^  /W.  Siwuit  and  Poverty  at 
Asaisi,  required  u  little  interpretation  as  any  literal  unimagbative  work 
of  the  later  schools. 

The  new  edition  of  Kugler  is  more  full  in  the  account  of  Giotto's  work  at 
Assiei  and  in  other  places.  Bat  it  is  hardly  nec«ssary  to  say  that  the  fine 
series  of  the  Seven  Sacramentt  in  the  Cbnrch  of  the  Incoronata  at  Naples, 
which  is  probably  the  work  of  Robertos  de  Oderisio,  is  no  longer  ascribed 
to  Giotto.  According  to  the  editor,  "  it  hardly  needed  Signer  Cavalcaselle's 
consummate  knowledge  of  early  Italian  art  to  overturn  this  idea,  as  the 
style  of  these  worfca  differs  as  much  from  the  great  master  as  it  is  inferior 
to  him."  There  is  also  the  corrolrarative  fiuts  in  &voar  of  the  later 
(pinion,  that  the  marriage  between  Louis  of  Tarentnm  and  Joanna  ik 
Naples  in  1347,  whidi  is  represented  in  one  of  the  pictures,  did  not  take 
place  until  eleven  years  after  Giotto's  death ;  and,  moreover,  the  church 
was  not  founded  until  1352.  But  there  is  one  apparently  undoubted  work 
of  Giotto's  in  Naples,  vis.,  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fithee,  in  the 
refectory  of  the  old  convent  of  St.  Chiara. 

It  is  curious  how  little  is  said  by  Engler  of  the  real  characteristics  of 
Giotto's  style  in  painting.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  seems  not  to  have  ob- 
served how  simple  is  the  chiaroscuro,  and  the  general  absence  of  cast 
shadows;  and  Uie  dfect  of  Giotto's  colouring,  which  is  far  from  being  as 
perfe<!t  ss  his  outlines  and  composition,  is  not  conveyed  by  saying  that 
"the  vehicle  he  employed  with  bis  colours  was  more  fluid  than  that 
hitherto  used ;  it  allowed  a  greHter  freedom  of  hand,  and  has  also  darkened 
but  little  with  time."  On  the  influence  of  the  great  artist  the  following 
remarks  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  new  edition  :—"  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  influence  of  Giotto's  genius.  He  opened  a  fountain  of 
nature  to  the  gifted  generati<ms  who  succeeded  him  in  Italy,  which  perme- 
ated through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  spreading  beauty  and 
fMility  in  its  course.  At  the  same  time  there  also  followed,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  stream  of  convention  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  <^ 
now  nameless  Giottesque  painters,  which  grew  feeble  and  more  lifeless  till 
it  expired.  No  Christian  artist  can  perhaps  be  quoted  who  raised  such  a 
host  of  imitators— certainly  none  of  whom,  even  the  names  of  his  imitators, 
have  been  so  completely  forgotten.  Nor  does  painting  only  claim  him  as 
her  reviver.  The  sculi^re  of  the  Renaissance  may  be  said  to 'be  in  great 
measure  his  creation.  The  feeble  and  mannered  sculptors  of  Pisa  partook 
more  of  the  grotesque  elemenL  It  was  Giotto's  designs  for  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  north  side  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  and  for  the  sulg'ects 
on  the  Campanile,  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano,  which  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  art — an  impulse  which,  springing  £rom  a  painter,  maintaioed  with 
singular  tenacity  the  picturesque  character  which  is  one  broad  distinction 
between  Italian  sculpture  and  the  antique.  Those  interested  in  the  study 
of  Giotto  vrill  find  him  nowhere  more  characteriBlically  himself  than  in 
these  designs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  liow  many  of  the 
motives  admired  in  the  wtvka  of  later  punten  have  descended  nom  this 
great  man.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  patheUc  action  of  the  Yii^n's  ex- 
tended hands  in  Raphael's  Spammo,  was  doubtless  created  by  Giotto, 
though  not,  we  believe,  discernible  in  any  of  his  surviving  works  ;  but  it 
appears  among  his  followers — as  in  the  fresco  by  Giotttno  in  S,  Francssco, 
iUsisi,  of  St.  Nicholas  Restoring  a  Girt  to  her  Parents,  and  in  the  lately 
uncovered  fresco  of  the  Proceitum  to  Calvary,  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Croce, 
Floitece,  and  is  far  too  fine  to  have  originabid  with  them." 

Modem  criUcism  has  been  much  exerdsed  in  endeavouring  to  assign  to 
their  proper  authors  a  great  proportion  of  the  works  of  the  followers  v£ 
Giotto,  Md  possibly  some  of  the  new  conclusions  may  be  altered  in  the 
course  of  time.  Thus,  for  insUnce,  in  the  third  edition  of  Engler  it  was 
suggested  that  the  works  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Spaniards  in  S.  Maria 
Novella,  Florence,  were  hardly  the  joint  workof  Ta<^eo  Qaddi  and  Simone 
Memmi  of  Siena,  as  was  stated  by  Voseri.  "  The  improved  science  of 
criticism,  in  this  instance  originating  with  Ramohr,"  confirms  this  by  dis- 
carding Yasari's  statement,  but  "  it  has  not  at  present  led  to  anything 
more  positive  regarding  these  wcoks  than  that  some  of  them  are  Giot- 
tesque, and  may  possibly  owe  their  comporicion  to  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  their 
execution  to  anwier  hand ; "  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  the  latter  was 
Antonio  Yeneriano.  A  more  remarkable  alteration  of  authorship  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  famous  frescoes  of  The  THumpk  of  Death  and  The  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa.  Following  the  accepted  tradition, 
these  were  said  by  Engler  to  be  the  works  of  Orcagnn,  merely  mentioning 
that  Fonter  had  just  stated  that  they  could  not  &ve  been  Otcagna's,  as 
they  did  not  correspond  with  hia  paintings  in  FloreDoe.  Since  then  no 
research  has  settled  the  question ;  MM.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  however, 
stand  np  for  the  LorennUi  as  the  painters.  In  the  new  editi(m  of  Englar 
the  engntTings  t£  the  frescoes  are  without  a  name. 
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The  fnecoea  of  Toe  Life  of  Job  in  the  Campo  Santo,  -which  tued  to  be 
aecribod  to  Qiotto,  bare  b«en,  since  FSrater  wrote,  accepted  as  painted  by 
Francesco  da  YolternL  But  Mr.  Baddn,  althoogfa  he  eonsidend  that 
the  eridenee  in  faToor  of  Uie  latter  was  nneontroTertible,  yet  believed 
that  the  iotemal  eridenee  was  in  favoor  of  the  desiga,  if  not  the  execn- 
tioD,  being  Giotto's.  The  landscape,  he  says,  is  GHott«sque,  the  figure  of 
Eliphaz  is  reproduced  from  a  tempera  of  Giotto  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence,  nnd  tbe  figure  of  Satan  resembles  the  Envy  in  the  Arena  Chapel, 
"  and  many  other  portions  of  the  design  are  evidently  either  sketches  of 
the  very  subject  by  Oiotto  himself^  or  dexterons  eomplaUons  from  his 
works  by  a  loving  pnpil." 

Kugler's  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  followers  of  Giotto  is  that  in  tbe 
eoursA  of  a  century  they  did  not  essentially  progress  beyond  his  limits.  All 
that  is  new  in  their  proloetions  is  chiefly  con  fined  to  uat  beaal^  of  head 
and  mildness  of  expression  which  reached  its  highest  derelt^Hnent  in 
Oreagna,  but  this  in  do  way  affects  the  spirit  of  tlis  school. 

{Toba  eont^ued.) 


APPRECIATION  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

TfR.  EDWIS  KASH.  F.B XB.A.,  sent  tbe  following  communication  to 
JjJ-  the  Institate  on  the  oceanon  of  the  neent  discosnon  on  "  Architects 

and  Master  Workmen  "  : — 

Tbe  foolish  notion  that  a  workman  is  the  fittest  man  for  making 
the  design  of  a  building  and  for  arranging  the  method  of  carrying  it 
out,  hds,  like  many  other  statements  made  by  simpletons,  done  some 
good,  inasmuch  ss  it  has  induced  wise  and  skilfiil  men  to  declare  their 
views.  The  monstrosity  of  the  idea  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  might  have 
been  treated  with  ulent  contempt,  bot  as  it  has  elicited  amnsement  and 
instraction  it  will,  at  Iivst,  have  semd  some  purpose.  I  doobt  whether 
the  writer  has  ever  designed  and  superintended  the  erection  of  any  building, 
and  if  he  has  not,  the  worthless  character  of  his  opinion  on  practical 
matters  is  accounteble,  and  tbe  escapade  may  be  pitied  and  forgiven. 

In  the  Fine  Arte,  and  perhaps  in  other  arts,  adverse  criticism  by  some 
persons  is  equiralent  to  commendation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  whose 
inability  to  form  a  right  opinion  is  well  known,  and  whose  judgment  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  tbe  reverse  of  correct.  At  tbe  same  time  I  think 
that  in  the  present  day  our  ideas  reoarling  aichitectnral  ait  require  some 
consolidation.  Opinions  of  all  kinds  are  received  both  by  areniteete  and 
by  the  pablic  with  some  degree  of  favour,  and,  be  they  right  or  be  they 
wrong,  no  test  seems  to  be  applicable  to  them. 

The  faculty  of  appreciation  of  architectural  art  has  not  yet  been  fully 
arrived  at  It  is  a  faculty  which  must  be  cultivated,  and  it  is  far  more 
difficult  in  architecture  than  it  is  in  painting  and  sculpture,  because,  as 
respecte  the  direct  imitetiou  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  three  arts  of 
aruiitectnre,  sculpture,  and  painting  hsve  very  different  powers.  Archi- 
tecture is  the  least  imitative,  sculpture  is  nij>re  so,  but  pamting  the  most 
imitetive  of  all ;  and  the  more  imitetive  an  art  is,  the  more  easy  and  tbe 
more  general  will  be  the  appreciation  of  it,  inasmuch  as  less  cultivation  of 
mind  is  needful  for  a  recognition  of  the  '^cellencies  conteined  in  fine 
transcripto  of  nature  than  of  the  excellenci^  contained  in  works  founded 
upon  conventional  forms. 

Architecture  being  composed  of  forms  xhich,  though  educed  from  nature, 
have  been  adapted  to  the  necessiUes  of  buildug,  it  is  evident  that  some 
degree  of  special  education  is  needful  for  even  a  modfrata  apinreciation  of 
its  beauties.  We  have  constant  evidence  of  tbe  difiiculties  oi  appreciation, 
even  amount  the  practitioners  of  architecture,  and  largely  also  amongst 
amateurs ;  and  thus,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  styles  has  met  with  very 
rough  treatment,  and  even  a  new  style  has  bem  proclaimed  as  tbe  pressing 
want  of  the  day,  which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  a  new  language  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  modern  Europeans  to  produce  noble  works  of  literature. 

"  Style  "  seems  to  have  been  a  great  corse  with  many,  yet  every  genuine 
variety  of  style  demands  admiration,  inasmuch  as  no  work  possesses  the 
quality  of  style  until  it  bas  arrived  at  tbe  coudition  of  beauty.  There  may 
be  better  styles  than  others,  and  styles  that  are  more  suited  for  one  pnrpcse 
than  another,  also  styles  of  greater  purity,  and  styles  of  greater  exaltation 
than  others.  These  then — all  these  will  be  received  by  tbe  genuine  lover 
of  art  with  feelings  of  appreciation,  and  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  tbe 
faculty  of  appreciation  is  not  always  as  strong  in  tbe  practical  artist  as  in 
the  amateur  or  the  aitic,  aad  perhqw  Uiis  arises  from  the  wider  range 
taken  over  the  domain  of  art  by  the  two  latter  than  by  tbe  artist,  who  is 
sometimes  absorbed  in  his  own  peeulisr  walk,  and  bas  neithn  the  leisure 
nor  the  inclination  to  study  with  equal  fevonr  the  numerous  branches  into 
which  art  is  divided. 

Appreciation  is  itself  an  art,  and  it  is  honest,  discriminating,  generous, 
full  of  love,  full  of  faith,  seeking  for  excellencies  rather  than  for  defects. 
Many  instences  of  tbe  want  of  it  have  however  occurred,  such  as  when  a 
really  good  building  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  architect  to  alter, 
he  has  disre^rdea  the  excellencies  of  the  okier  buildings  and  lus  en- 
grafted upon  it  Ms  own  mode  and  method  with  an  apparent  careless- 
uess  about  the  style  and  beauty  of  the  original. 

But  to  our  pcant  more  strictlv — the  skilled  workman  is  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  art ;  yet  it  is  self-evident  that  he  whose  range  of  vision  is 
confined  to  a  particular  portion  only  of  that  workmanship  imich  makes  up 
the  total  of  a  building  cannot  in  any  way  be  fit  to  conduct  the  large  com- 
plicatjon  of  workmanship  combined  in  a  fine  architectural  edifice.  Tbe 
whole  eulfject  opens  the  luquiiy  as  to  whether  the  architect  of  the  present 
day,  as  an  aruk,  is  not  too  much  mixed  up  with  mere  business  trans- 
action s,  and  whether  these  do  not  impur  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  fine 
Art ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may.  there  ;caa  be  no  doubt  that  the  practimog 
architect  is  far  more  likely  to  appreciate — that  is  to  say,  to  understand — 
good  art  than  any  workman  whatever.  An  architect  is  a  workman  of  a 
peculiar  sort — no  men  work  harder — but  be  should  have  lees  anxious 
responsibility,  and  be  rewarded  by  a  faller  appreciation  of  bis  skill. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ORTSTAIi  PAI<A.Ca  SISTSZOT  OBKSTXBT. 

WE  give  illustrations  this  week  of  the  buildings  now  being  erected 
for  the  new  cemetery  between  Anerlej  and  Elmer's  End.  Tbe 
cha^ls  are  in  Kentish  lag^  with  Sath  stone  drestdnge  and  tiled  roofs ; 
the  insides  llDod  irith  plun  and  diaper-pattern  SuA^  bricks,  mod 
the  woodw<^  in  ^tch  pine.  The  lod^  are  in  red  bri(^  with 
brown  tiled  rooft. 

The  woriu  are  bdng  enrried  out  from  the  deugns  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  G.HmmLif  of  Bedford  Row;  andSfeasrs. 
WmaoiT  Bbob.  are  the  contractors  for  the  buildings.  The  wroug^t- 
iron  entrance-gates  and  other  ornamental  ironwork  will  be  supplied 
by  Messrs.  RicaARi>soH,  Sladb  &  Co.,  of  Brownlow  Street. 

The  laying-out  of  the  grounds  is  now  in  a  forward  state,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  and  the  cemetery  opened 
eany  in  the  autumn.  Meaan.  Woodham  Bros.,  Elmer's  End,  are  the 
contmetoxs  for  the  gxoond  work. 

■on  STBHXT  BAPTIST  oHuxcH.  aiiAaaow. 

DESIGNS  were  recently  submitted  bv  the  following  architects 
in  a  limited  competition  for  this  church,  none  of  which  were 
accepted :— MessTfi.  R.  Balsie,  Glasgow ;  J.  T.  Cowait,  Glawow ; 
HtroH  Babcl&t,  Glasgow ;  Oakpbbll  I>ouei,A8  ft  Sbllabs,  Qlaa> 
gow;  Bbueb  &  Stdbbooz,  Glasgow;  T.  L.  Waisok,  Glasgow; 
Geo.  Bautcs,  London. 

The  design  we  illustrate  is  by  l£r.  GxoBas  BanriB^  of  26  JFingboiy 
Place,  London,  and  Aecrington. 

COMPETITIONS. 

I  iNDER  this  heading  w«  propose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  oflen  as 
U  may  be  neeeasary,  a  hnef  account  of  the  oondUiona  of  meh  eum- 
petitions  as  may  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  profiBsabn.  In  doing  ra 
we  shall  point  out  auch  conditiona  as  hpve  been  framed  in  aoeordanoe 
or  at  variance  with  the  rules  agreed  upon  at  tiie  General  Ooaference 
of  1872;  beyond  this  it  will  not  be  our  province  to  go,  our  object 
being  to  help  the  reader  to  ascertain  (more  than  an  advertisement 
can)  whether  the  condUiont  of  a  particular  competition  are  likely  to 
meet  with  tus  views,  rather  than  to  furnish  a  reprint  of  such  details 
ai  re(ioirement8,  kc,  as  be  must,  after  all,  obtain  for  himself.  We 
commence  with 

Peel  Park  (Salford)  Kaseom  Competition. 
In  tbe  conditions  furnished  to  competiton  we  find  : — 

1.  No  professional  assessor  is  promised,  directly  or  indirecti^. 

2.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  scale  of  the  required  drawings  is 
stated,  and  no  perspectives  are  mentioDed  ^  "  the  design  must  com- 
prise a  complete  set  of  finished  drawing  "  la  vague. 

5.  Whether  competitors  are  to  send  lo  their  names  or  only  mottoes 
is  uncertain.  "  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  work  must  be  fur- 
nished," but  there  is  no  clue  whatever  as  to  tbe  approximate  amount 
of  the  intended  outlaj. 

4.  "  The  CorporatioQ  reserve  the  right  of  exhibiting  the  designs  to 
the  public,"  whether  before  or  after  the  award  is  not  stated. 

6.  "  The  architect  whose  design  is  selected  will  be  employed  to 
carry  out  the  work  on  $atufacto}y  arrangmnmU  bemff  made  " — the 
italiea  are  oun— «nd  no  premium,  exoept  this  chance  of  employment, 
is  offered. 

6.  Both  CMiditiona  and  instmotiona  ate  exceptionally  meagre ;  the 
latter  are  accompanied  by  certun  lithographea  plana  and  eMrationi^ 
but  a  Tisit  to  the  place  is  neoeaaaiy. 

INDIA^  ART. 

"  A  BT  in  India  "  famed  the  subject  of  the  second  of  the  Haldane  series 
J\    of  lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Axt,  ia  course  of  delivery  in 
Glasgow  by  Mr.  William  Simpson,  F.R.a.S. 

He  said  that  he  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  India,  during  which 
time  he  bad  special  facilities  for  observing  many  of  the  more  imposing 
customs  of  the  people,  and  much  that  was  interesUw  from  an  urtistie 
point  view.  The  urchitecture  of  India  was  supposed  by  some,  he  said, 
to  be  raiy  ancient,  but  it  was  nothing  like  so  old  as  the  E^ptian ;  indeed, 
it  was  now  generally  believed  to  data  from  the  time  of  the  first  Buddha, 
about  6U0  B.C.,  and  to  have  continued  about  1.000  years.  The  Buddhist 
remains,  which  were  scattered  all  over  India,  were  in  the  form  of  a  mound 
or  cairn,  and,  like  tbe  Egyptianpyramida,  were  simply  tombs.  The  archi- 
tecture was  more  allied  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  Indian  architecture  of 
the  present  day,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  copied  from  a  race 
jnior  to  tbe  Aryans.  He  illustrated  the  characteristics  of  these  structures, 
mentioniug  among  other  things  that  the  sonlptnre  showed  that  the  Zenana 
system  did  not  exist  at  tbe  time  they  were  built.  The  Brahminical  style 
followed,  and  in  turn  it  was  supplanted  by  tbe  Mahomedan.  The  Us- 
homedana,  be  remarked,  did  not  bring  workmen  with  them,  but  employed 
Hindoos  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and  it  was  curions  to  note  how  Indian 
emblems  bad  been  introduced  by  these  men.  Cktming  next  to  speak  of 
native  paiuters,  he  told  how  every  Sovereign  had  a  Court  artist.  These 
men  were  very  clever  at  painting  portraits,  but  then  these  portraits  were 
flat,  and  lacked  the  roundness  chancteristio  of  European  art  The  artists 
did  not  understand  the  rise  of  shadow,  and  though  they  were  beginning  to 
learn  from  contact  with  Europeans,  as  yet  the  natives  refused  to  patronise 
painters  who  introduced  light  and  shade  into  their  works.  Mr.  Simpson 
gave  an  amusing  account  ^  interviews  he  had  with  some  of  these  native 
painters,  and  concluded  by  describing  the  manufacture  of  Ca'<hmere  shawls 
and  the  process  of  ornamenting  papier-msche. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ay  ordisuy  moeting  na  held  on  the  22nd  inat.,  Mr.  0-.  H.  Birch,  Pre- 
ndrat,  IB  the  chair.  Slessn.  A.  Ardron,  John  Gibson  ,  jun.,  T.  £. 
Collentt,  A.  W.  Cross.  W.  Benwood,  W.  £.  Brown,  S.  C.  O.  Fioehin,  and 
B.  M.  Diner,  vere  deeted  msmbwa.  A  TOte  of  thanks  ma  aoeordfld  to 
Mr,  Edwvzd  if.  Bsny,  RA.,  io  aeknovlfldgment  of  thfl  facititiM  afiR>rded 
If  him  on  the  oecaaioa  of  the  Tuit  recently  paid  by  membere  to  the  new 
baildiDgs  of  the  National  Qailarv.  Mr,  Hayes  (boa.  sec.)  called  attention 
to  drawing!  exfaibitad  on  the  walu,  of  warehouses  lately  tnoloi  in  London 
igr  Mr.  B.  W.  Edie,  F.aLA.,  and  Ur.  J.  Donglaas  Vathmn. 


Mr.  K.  H.  SoDBK  Smith,  MA.,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a  Paper 
On  tbe  Influence  of  Tradition  in  the  Development  of  Gh)ldBmith8' 

Work. 

The  sobjeet  (said  Ur.  Soden  Smith)  which  I  have  nndertaken  to  bring 
beCore  yon  this  evening  is  one  which,  as  it  deals  with  a  class  of  prodactions 
BoC  always  indaded  within  the  prorinee  of  fine  art,  I  should  nob,  perhaps, 
have  selected  for  the  consideration  of  this  Socie^  had  I  not  been  assured 
that  the  study  of  the  lesser  arts  is  not  deemed  outside  your  prorinee, 
altboogh,  as  an  Architectural  Association,  yon  are  united  for  the  promo- 
tioD  awi  practice  of  the  chief  and  greatest  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  propose  to  consider  brieSy  some  of  the  derelopments  of  the  gold- 
nniths'  art  in  ancient  and  Medieeval  times;  to  show  the  durability  of 
the  tractions  which  inllaenced  it ;  and  to  point  out  that  these  traditions 
became,  in  scoie  instances,  the  inheritance  of  races  wh^  had  trinmphed 
over  those  from  whom  the  knowledge  was  originally  derived. 

0<^damith^  art  cannot,  at  present,  be  said  to  have  a  history ;  other  arts 
are  more  fortunate.  There  is  a  bulky  and  important  work  known  as  the 
*'  ffistorv  of  Art  by  its  Monuments,"  bat  in  the  case  of  that  with  which  we 
bavetodo,  its  monuments,  minute,  rare,  and  precious,  are  themselree  its 
history;  nod  it  is  only  after  close  personal  study  of  these  oft^n  exquisite 
works  that  we  cau  arrive  at  satisfMoigr  knowledge  the  proees^ea  and 
development  of  the  art. 

ne  earliest  goldsmiths' wo'k.to  which  ire  can  .assign  a  pretty  accurate 
date  is  that  o(  the  Egyptians,  and  no  other  is  more  strongly  and  peculiarly 
ehazttcteriBed.  In  no  other  is  the  inflaence  of  early  tradition  more 
apparent  or  more  durable.  Like  all  the  art  of  that  wonderful  people, 
thdr  goldsmiths'  work  is  conceived  in  a  spirit,  that  makes  it  unlike 
any  other  in  the  world;  its  conception  is  also  carried  out  with  a  skill, 
power,  and  completeness  which  has  nerer  been  surpassed,  proving  that  the 
^cyptian  woAers  in  precious  metfds  were  not  less  masters  of  their  tools 
than  their  fellow-artists  who  wrought  in  the  hardest  basalt  and  the 
most  stabbom  varieties  of  po^hyiy.  The  antecedents  oif  their  art  we  are 
igBorant  ot.  When  we  first  become  acquainted  with  it — and  some  speci- 
mens extant  are  probably  more  than  3,600  years  old — its  character  is  fixed, 
■od  its  processes  almost  perfect  Already  the  tradition  which  was  to  endure 
Dearly  2.000  years  longer  had  asserted  its  authority.  Conceptions  possibly 
d^T'ed  from  distant  and  diverse  nations  had  been  assifhilatet^  modified,  and 
finally  fettered  in  Egyptian  fetters.  The  real'  work  was  already  done,  the 
tndE  dearsd,  and  boaods  set  vp  and  fixed  to  prevent  any  straying  away  of 
too  exuberant  fan^,  and  meet  wonderftil  is  the.  mastery  of  tedinieal  pro- 
etaees  which  was  attained,  and  this  1,800  years'  before  the  Ohristian  era. 
17e  would  give  much  to  know  vhafc-  preceded  that  fixed  tradition  and  con- 
nnunate  skill. 

When  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  a  few  considerations  occur.  In 
Egyptian  jewellery,  including  the  most  ancient,  an  effect  of  decoration  evi- 
destiy  much  relied  upon  for  producing  the  gorgeoos  hues  which  they  loved 
is  given  b^  a  tesselation  or  inlay  of  brilliantly-coloured  stones,  jaspers, 
■gates,  IspiB  lazuli,  &&,  or  by  glass  pastes  to  imitate  still  brighter  eolonrs. 
ThsN  are  harmonised  witib  jn^ment)  and  the  |»eees  fitted  with  excellent 
eUIl  into  partitions  m  cloisons  of  gold,  each  portion  oft^n  shaped  as  best 
nits  the  reqnirements  of  the  design.  Snch  are  some  of  the  jewels  which 
came  to  li^t  when,  among  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  the  rich  coffin  of  an 
ancieDt  Egyptian  queen  was  fortoDstely.  discorered.  Tbis  was  in  1869, 
ud  the  goigeonsly-decorated  case  was  found  to  contain  the  mummy  of  the 
Queea,  Aab  Oitep,  wife  of  the  monarch  Eames,  the  date  being  at  least 
IMO  &a  The  jewels  depodted  in  the  mummy  case  are  most  splendid, 
ud  were  ix^al  insignia  probably  hnried  with  the  queen's  body  by  order  of 
W  too,  as  his  name,  Aahmes,  ooeurs  on  some  of  them.  They  included  a 
dtsdnn  of  ^Id,  a  pectoral  plate,  bracelets,  chains,  poniards,  and  other 
gvgKms  obieets,  and  the  workmanship  upon  them  is  of  the  most  complete 
and  admirable  eharaeter.  I  specially  mention  Uiem  becau6%they  offer  re- 
nadcsble  examples  of  the  rich  inlay  work  in  stones  and  coloiured"  pastas  to 
vluch  I  have  just  alluded.  In  fact,  the  finest  of  these  jewels  depend  for 
tborqilendoar  of  effbet  chiefiy  on  this  ingenions  and  richly-eoloured  oma- 
MBt  The  peetoral  plate  and  some  of  Uie  bracelets  are  almost  entirely, 
wppoied  of  it,  and  on  one  of  the  latter  is  a  representation  of  a  vullnre 
ftnud  of  a  doisonni  mesaie  of  lapis  lazuli,  earoelian,  and  coloured  glass 
fUU*.  Besides  these  examples,  there  is  in  the  Lon^vre  a  .fiae  spedmen  of 
anilsi  work,  and  in  the  British  Hnsevra  are  several  jewels  shoiriag  the 
Mf  of  ibe  same  process. 

JKnr  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  method  of  decoration  as  this  is  likely 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  land  where  precious  stones  abounded,  and  that 
■  kn  of  gorgeous  colour  found  its  rxpressioa  io  their  use,  snoh  a  tradition 
boagcarriea  to  a  country  where  the  mote  splendid  gems  do  not  exist,  as 
ii  th«  esse  with  Egypt ;  the  artists  who  received  it  set  themselves  to  pro- 
dnee  rimilar  etfects  by  the  use  of  imitative  glass  pastes  of  the  richest  hues 
thn  coald  obtain.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  to  the  East,  probably  to 
ledis,  that  we  should  turn  for  the  origin  of  such  a  tradition.  However 
tb«  Gut  may  be,  and  from  wbaterer  source  Egypt  may  have  obtained  her 
(ojdnniLbs'  proeeases,  it  is  undoubted  and  most  remancabie  that  at  the  re- 
hotf  pwiod  to  wfaidi  these  works  belong  an  excellenre  was  already  arrived 
It  vbicii,  in  some  respects,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any 
tmtrj.  This  praise  of  their  work  is  justified,  to  take  an  examjde,  by  the 
tnabnent  of  a  pendant  (exhibited),  in  form  of  a  scaraboeue,  which  was 
ittidad  to  an  axqnintely  vrongbt  ehahi  among  the  jflwels  of  that  andent 


queen.  Kothing  can  exceed  the  skill  of  the  workmanship  of  this  remarkable 
object ;  not  even  the  Oreeks,  of  whom  we  have  shortly  to  speak,  could  go 
beyond  the  perfection  with  which  the  design  is  carried  out. 

(As  illustrating  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  .Egyptian  workmanship,  Mr. 
Soden  Smith  mentioned  that  in  each  of  the  delicate  little  pendants,  which 
he  exhibited,  were  64,000 granules  of  gold  soldered  in  separately.) 

Assyrian  goldsmithi^  work  might  wdl  come  next  after  Egyptian  under 
our  consideration,  but  that  the  means  of  knowledge  at  our  command  are 
not  BufiScient  for  my  present  purpose.  That  t^ey  wco^ted  largely  in  the 
precious  metals  we  know,  lavishly  indeed,  and  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  but 
their  gorgeous  works  have  perished,  and  not  enough  remains  to  enable  us 
to  trace  the  history  and  development  of  their  labour  in  gold  as  we  can  that 
of  their  sculpture  and  various  kindred  arts.  The  tradition  of  their  splen- 
dour has  an  Oriental  stateliness  alxiut  it  that  kindles  the  imaginatioB— the 
coaches,  and  tables,  and  thrones  of  gold,  the  statues  and  palaces  orerlaid 
with  gold,  all  the  pomp  of  personal  adornment  of  jewels,  and  collars  and 
crowns  of  precious  materials ;  but  we  turn  away  firom  these  things,  which 
are  now  little  more  than  a  vision,  to .  del  re  our  antiquarian  way  through 
^lee  of  ruin  and  vast  mounds  of  alnoat  undiatiitgniahable  desDlatioa. 

Passing  then  firom  these  andent  nations,  we  come  to  that  sea&ring  race 
who  had  possessed  themselree  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  andent  world — 
I  mean  the  Ffaoenicians,  as  ihey  were,  if  not  the  originators,  at  least  the 
disseminators  of  much  knowledge  of  metal-working  processes.  Their  own 
art,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  shows  little  that  is  original,  but  is  influenced  in 
the  first  degree  by  traditions  of  Egyptiao  work,  and  also  in  a  lees  measure 
by  Afisjrrian,  Etruscan,  and  Fsr^slu  motives— later  in  their  history  by 
Greek.  'I  had  at  one  time  in  my  possession  a  gold  ring  which,  minute  as 
it  was,  afforded  a  carious  justification  of  this  remark.  It  had  a  general 
character  of  Egyptian  design,  and  there  was  on  its.bezel  a  representatian  of 
the  sacred  boat ;  but  this  ornament  was  executed  in  granulated  work  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Etruscan  goldsmiths,  while  in  some  minute  points  an 
Oiaentol  inflnenca  seemed  to  be  traceable.  This  ring,  I  subsequently  dis- 
covered, had  been  found  in  a  Phosaician  tomb  .at  Tharras,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  As  the  Fh«enicians.made  their infinence  felt  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  b^nd  i^  so  they  carried  to  .their  scattered  settle- 
menu  or  trading-places  the  traditions  of  nations  of  an  organisation  diffe- 
rent from,  and  more  artistic  than,  their  own.  They  themselves  seem  to 
have  possessed  no  strong  art-individuality,  but  rather  to  have  reflected 
what  they  received  from  others ;  thus  objects  of  their  workmauship  often 
present  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  student,  and  cannot  at  times  be 
identified  with  certainty  as  of  trul^  Fbcaaidan  production,  except  with  the 
external  aid  derivable  from  the  cucunutances  and  craiditions  of  thdr  dis- 
covery. 

Among  the  nations  that  profited  by  Egyptian  tradition  pre-«ninent 
above  all  were;  the  Greeks ;  tlie  trudition .  was  fiitered  doubtless  by 
Phoenician  intervention  and  by  Asiatic  influences,  nevertheless  it  had  in 
it  the  seed  of  vitality,  wfaieh  characturises  all  true  art.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, pause  a  few  moments  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  qualities  by  which 
G-reek  goldsmiths'  work  is  distinguished— (1)  the  skill  to  which  they 
attained  in  the  processes  they  employed,  for  it  is  in  these  eapeeially  that 
the  influence  of  tradition  is  potent  and  durable.  Their  soldering  or  some 
analogous  process),  the  methods  of  wbidi  may  possibly  have  readied  them 
from  India,  was  brought  to  extraordinary  perfection.  The  ease  and  cer- 
tainty they  seam  to  havearrite^  at  in  some  of  its  most  difficult  applica- 
tions gave  a  special  chaiBietei>of  delicacy  and  refinement  to  the  details  of 
their  work.  By  a  mwipulative  skill  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
they  succeeded  in^dothing  surfaces  with  a  dust  of  golden  granules  too 
minute  to  be  di«;i^inated  by  ordinary  sight,  which  produced  a  sense  of 
richness,  a  warq^'bf  colour,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  unattain- 
able b^  any  otl^'method.  To  one  uneducated  in  the  Undy  of  these  pro- 
cesses it  may  appSar— and  the  obserration  has  often  been  made  to  me— 
that  an  equal  effect  oould  be  attained  by  casting  or  chasing  at  a  much  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  But  it  is  not  so ;  casting,  however  dex- 
terous, is  dumsy  in  comparison,  and  the  result  is  wanting  in  the  dearness, 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  .original  method.  Ctiasing  produces  an  effect, 
but  of  a  different  nature.  The  Greeks  in  elaborating  and  perfecting  their 
difficult  process  w^  not  merely  exbilritiiig  a  tour  dejiire$  oi  manipulative 
dexterity,  but  were  aiming  at  a  result  to  which  their  true  artistic  sense 
directt-d  them.  Weowe  it  to  the  well-instructed  skill  of  a  modem  artist  in 
gold  that  within  the  last  few  years  this  most  delicate  process  of  decorating 
surfaces  with  granules  of  gold  has  been  re-discovered,  and  is  now  practised 
with  admirable  success. 

The  beaten-up  or  r^xmui  work  of  the  Greeks  also  exhibits  the  utmost 
excellence — I  speak  now  of  processes,  not  of  design,  in  which  Greek  pre- 
eminence has  been  readily  admitted.  The  truth,  sborpness,  and  artistic 
emphasis  their  beaten  work  shows  at  times  so  entice  a  mastery  of  the 
process  that  no .  perception  of  its  difficulties  remains-to  distract  attention 
from  the  result.  The  examination  of  any  considerable  ooUection  of  Gre^ 
work  will  ju5t^.this  praise,  for,  though  productions  of  the  flnest  period 
are  rare,  and  moreover  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  very  best  have  come 
down  to  us,  yet  enough  remain  in  suJh  coUectioiia^s  that  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  South  Eeosingtou  Collection,  ana  the  Loavre,  to  amply  repay 
the  most  careful,  study,  and  to  .ooarince  th^  studrnt  how  difficult  it  is  to 
rival  their  skill. 

In  surface  channg  also  the  Greeks  greatly  exeelled,  and  the  results  of 
this  process,  as  bat  little  tedudeal  knowledge  is  reijmred  to  appredate 
them,  impress  the  usual  observer .  more  than  those  attained  by  the  difficult 
soldering  and  beaten,  work  of  which  I  have  apokan.  Their  chasing  is  in- 
deed admirable.  It  exhibits  the  freedom  and  mastery  which  prove  that 
all  technical  difficulties-had  been  overcome,  together  with  the  delicacy  and 
control  which  betoug  to  work  which  is  fell  and  not  merdj  executed.  It  is 
when  studying  these  seemingly  miniita  pdnts  ud  api«edating  their  restilta 
that  one  feels  the  almost  inuaeasnrable  distance  between  the  ancient  Greek 
artist  in  gold  and  too  many  of  our  countrymen  working  in  the  precious 
metals,  who  supply  the  moderji  market  witii  its  popular  wares.  Indicatioos 
there  happily  are  of  a  batter  taste,  and  I  r^oica  to  know  of  some  who 
have  taken  a  long  stride  bcgnmd  the  senselna  rubbish  of  gi^m  padloeka, 
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boneboofs  and  fetters,  valued  by  their  weight  in  metal,  and  hung  in  garish 
profusion  on  the  costome  of  some  who  might  be  leaders  of  taste  if  not  of 
&shion. 

But  beyond  fven  this  excellent  skill  in  snrfoee  channg  is  the  work  of 
these  incomparable  artists  in  intaglio  cntting  in  gold.  Many,  no  doubt,  of 
these  intaglio? — I  allude  chiefly  to  those  occurring  in  finger  rings  formed 
wholly  of  gold — are  rather  sketches  than  elaborately  finished  works,  and 
on  the  mortuary  rings  the  indications  of  figures  are  often  slight  and  rude, 
but  DTOiisionally  intaglios  in  gold  occur  of  extraordinary  excellence,  woAhy 
of  the  artists  who  produced  in  the  harder  metal  of  their  coin  dira  tlie  finest 
•woA  of  its  spedal  kind  that  the  world  has  erer  seen.  A  Greek  intaglio  is 
indeed  a  wonderfut  production ;  and  while  we  note  with  aatonishment  the 
mastery  they  possessed  orer  the  stubborn  materials  o£  sard  or  even  sap- 
phire, we  feel  now  completely  the  comp^iratively  soft  gold  mast  hare  been 
under  their  control.  Moreorer,  the  gold  they  employed  when  obtained 
from  TransyWania,  no  alloy  being  added,  was  wholly  pure,  that  g(dd  having 
the  least  portion  of  natural  alloy  of  an^  that  is  known. 

Among  my  collrotioos  of  fingcr-nngs  is  one  now  exhibited  of  early 
Greek  work,  and  doubtless  nude  &om  the  gold  I  han  mentioned,  for  when 
Its  specific  gravity  was  taken  by  my  friend,  Professor  Chorch,  it  proved  to 
have  only  the  trace  of  natural  alloy  which  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  gold 
of  Transylvania,  Such  being  the  material  they  employed,  we  may  well 
ngrot,  though  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  their 
gold  intAgtioB  in  such  a  state  of  [ffeservation  as  turlj  to  represent  the 
artist's  original  work. 

Lastly,  I  may  mention  their  skill  in  the  production  of  woven  wirework 
and  the  refinement  and  delicacy  with  which  they  employed  it,  so  as  to  take 
full  advantage  of  its  snrfaee,  penrtrated  by  light  in  its  minute  interstices, 
uid  the  ismflnable  grace  which  it  adds  to  deaigns  that  might  otherwise 
have  wanted  somewhat  of  the  peculiar  justness  ^  [soportion  and  freedom 
St  which  they  aimed. 

Passing  from  Greek  art,  I  propose  to  tonch  next  on  that  of  the  Ktmscans, 
A  strict  chronological  order  would  have  justified  their  being  mentioned 
previously,  but  as  the  Greek  tradition  of  work  was  linked  on  to  that  of 
£!gypt  I  found  it  more  conveotenb  to  trace  it  aa  I  hare  done. 

The  origin  of  Etmscan  art  in  general  is  a  question  so  difficult  that  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  it  has  yet  been  ofiered,  and  in  that  special  branch 
of  it  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do  thor  skill  was  such' that  the 
inquiry  respeetkig  the  •onreea  of  their  knowledge  becomes  peculiarly 
interesting.  TheirBtngnlar  skill  as  goldsmiths  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  paid  close  attention  to  these  inquiries,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  sepnfehrw  wvre  respected,  perhaps  sometimes  not  discovered, 
by  their  Roman  conquerors,  and  that  in  these  sepolchrea  were  often  de- 
posited treasures  of  the  jewellers'  art,  we  have  the  means  of  becoming  more 
familiar  with  their  goldsmiths'  work  than  with  that  of  any  other  nation  of 
antiquity. 

They  weu  masters  of  the  various  processes  of  casting,  beating^op,  or 
repousti,  soldering,  wire-drawing,  and  plating.  Especially  they  availed 
themselves  with  skilfhl  judgment  of  the  dwtility  of  the  metal ;  their 
twisted  wire-work,  therefore,  used  as  an  enrichment  of  surfaces,  is  delicate 
and  elegant,  while  their  fine  wire-chains  are  admirablv  woven.  They  also 
poaeeesed  the  art  of  clothing  surfaces  of  the  metal  with  a  gold  dust  of  the 
most  minute  joules,  and  in  the  practice  of  tins  difficult  work  they  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  tradition 
taught  this  peculiar  process  to  both  nations,  but  we  bare  at  present  no 
certainty,  though  we  may  form  some  ooajneture,  as  to  wfaence  it  was  derived. 
At  all  events,  in  the  hands  of  these  ancient  artists  it  was  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  rounded  and  otherwise  varied  surfaces  were  covered,  and  various 
designs  of  ornament  successfully  indicated.  I  have  already  allnded  to  the 
re-discovery  of  this  process,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  permanence  of  the  traditions  of  goldsmiths'  work,  that  it 
-seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  loot,  for  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  central 
Italy  woricmen  were  found,  possibly  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Etmscans, 
who  still  wrought  in  the  preeioua  netali^  nsing  some  eueh  method  as  that 
described,  and  retaining  sncb  manipulative  skuL  that  their  aid  was  of  value 
in  the  revival  of  the  antique  forms  of  jewellery.  This  fitct  also  illustrates 
the  truth  too  often  neglected  or  overlooked,  that  skill  which  requires  pecu- 
liar powers  of  sight  and  touch  has  a  tendency  to  become  hereditary. 

The  beaten  work  of  the  Etruscans  is  often  very  remarkable,  and,  as 
tlieir  gold  is  usually  employed  thin,  they  had  much  recourse  to  ihia  very 
effective  melJiod  of  girii^  nehness,  Tsriety,  and  pla^  of  light  to  its  surface. 
Many  of  the  ear-rings  are  exquieite  specimens  of  tibu  kind  «f  work,  com- 
bined with  the  corded  and  braded  decoration,  which  th<y  also  used  with 
excellent  judgment  and  effect ;  on  the  broad  bezels  of  their  finger  rings 
Ttpouaai  work  is  also  effectively  employed.  On  the  whole,  in^nuit^  and 
elaboration  of  design,  great  ridiness  of  general  affect,  together  with  mmute- 
n^  and  dexterity  of  manipulation,  characterise  their  goldsmiths'  work. 
The  influence  of  very  andent  traditions,  external  to  them  as  a  Tuscan 
people,  is  apparent,  Mid,  as  at  aU  periods  their  art  seems  to  have  been 
reeeptive  iRthex  than  unvntiva,  the  effect  of.  Greek  intereonrse  becomes 
ultimately  more  or  lees  obvioas.  It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  early  Egyptian 
traditiona  gave  a  character  to  thur  art,  the  points  of  reeemblance  being,  in 
rettain  directions,  frequent  and  striking;.  Another  influence  is  traceable, 
which  seems  derived  from  Asia,  pervading  not  alone  the  minute  otgeets 
under  our  consideration,  but  their  own  art  sufficiently  to  have  induced  some 
inquirers  to  refer  to  eastern  lands  the  origin  of  the  nation  iteelf, 

Next  to  the  Etruscans  it  would  eeem  most  natural  to  consider  the  deve- 
lopment of  goldsmiths'  art  among  the  Komans,  but  this  great  conquering 
nation  cannot  be  truly  said  to  have  had  any  art  of  thur  own;  they 
emerged  tmrn  the  barl»rism  of  th«r  c«igin  by  the  aid  of  the  Latins  ud 
Etruscans  whom  they  subdued ;  the  African  luxury  of  Carthnge  next  told 
upon  them,  and  finally  the  arts  of  conquered  Greece  subdued  them ;  but  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  that  aids  our  present  inquiry.  Whenever  good 
artistic  work  is  shown  to  have  emanated  from  ancient  Borne,  we  call  it 
Greco-Roman,  recognising  in  it  the  hand  of  the  subtle  and  adaptable 
Greek,  who  found  it  suited  well  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  race  and 
nation  to  make  bis  home  in  the  imperial  ci^  and  to  trade  upon  his  art — 


instincts  which,  even  among  the  vulgar  Trinulchios  of  the  day,  it  bad  be- 
come the  fashion  to  patronise.  If,  Uierefore,  I  casually  speak  of  a  Roman 
tradition  of  work,  I  would  ba  understood  to  mean  wont  vfaich  may  ban 
been  bom,  so  to  speak,  in  Borne,  but  of  forMgn  parentage,  a  tnditioit  wUeh 
remained  the  property  of  aliens,  and  whose  practice  and  derdopment  con- 
tinned  in  their  hands. 

Byantine  goldemitha'  art  would  seem  to  present  another  example  of  Uu 
fwedominance  of  foreign  influence,  but  it  essentially  differs  from  Beams  in 
that  the  traditions  may  be  said  to  have  taken  root,  coalesced,  and  prodoced 
a  sufficiently  marked  and  iodividnalised  resnlL  Fw  our  present  inquty, 
however,  unless  time  permitted  me  to  work  out  the  subject  in  detail,  Uu 
chief  interest  of  Byzantine  Art  is  that  through  it  one  element  of  Orimtal 
tradition  chiefly  made  ita  way  into  Western  Europe.  No  doubt  the  Gothic 
nations,  spreading  to  Spain  in  the  one  direction,  to  Scandinavia  in  tba 
other,  carried  with  them  the  strong  orientalism  of  their  semi-barbaric  art ; 
but  this  was  different  in  motive  and  character  from  that  of  Byzantium, 
and,  moreover,  for  a  time  it  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  latter.  Perhspi 
nothing  can  so  aptly  illustrate  the  combination  of  the  two  than  a  reference 
to  the  aabmiflbing  maas  of  golden  wpcal  discovered  in  Bonmania  in  1837, 
and  called  the  Treasure  of  Ftfxossa.  The  circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
covery of  this  treasure  were  remarkable.  Some  peasants  came  upon  it 
accidentally,  but  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  who  mdi 
down  and  distributed  punishments  among  the  parties  concerned  with  great 
liberality.  Of  the  very  remarkable  objects  included  in  the  treasure  the 
published  photographs  will  enable  yon  well  to  judge  ;  there  are,  moreover, 
electrotype  reproductions  at  the  South  Blensington  Museum.  Their  in- 
trinsic value  was  great,  one  golden  salver  being  worth  in  weight  of  metal 
nearly  1,0002.  Sax.  ihax  archseological  importance  was  still  greater. 
They  include  Bysaotine  work  in  which  the  tradition  <tf  classic  art  remaiss, 
orenaid  with  Oriental  influence,  and  they  also  exhibit  gorgeous  but  bsr- 
baiic  Bpecnmens  of  the  jewellerj^  of  tiie  GotJiic  tribes  that  overran  the 
ancient  Dacia.  These  latter  objects  are  char^terised  by  an  enrichmeot  of 
inlay  work  composed  of  slices  of  garnets  and  various  coloured  glass  pastes ; 
to  this  peculiar  kind  of  ornament  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  allada 
further. 

Another  treasure-trove  of  priceless  valoe  also  illustrates  this  combina- 
tion of  Gothic  with  Byzantine  Art  traditions :  I  allude  to  the  votive 
crowns  of  gold  discovered  In  1867  atGuarrazar,  near  Toledo,  soma^  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Clany  Museum,  Paris,  and  one  in  the  Bojnl 
Muaenm  at  Madrid.  The  date  of  these  is  fixed  with  certainty,  as  the  nune 
of  Rexcesvisthus,  a  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  occurs  on  one  of  the  crowns, 
and  he  died  in  a.i>.  672.  The  Byzantine  influence  that  continued  during 
his  period  is  indicated  not  only  by  peculiarities  in  the  workmanship  of 
these  most  remarkable  objects,  out  also  by  the  ocenrrenee  of  the  Greek  S  in 
the  spelling  of  this  king's  name  on  one  of  bis  coins. 

In  the  pendent  letters  attached  to  one  of  these  crowns  we  find  the  ssine 
enrichment  of  thin  pieces  of  garnet  and  glass  pastes  already  noticed  in  the 
Petrossa  jewels  ;  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  kind  of  ornament  long  aod 
widely  employed. 

Our  sketch,  necessarily  hasty,  has  now  brought  ns  down  to  the  MedAefal 
period,  and  curious  paths  of  inquiry  extend  in  many  directions ;  it  may  U 
sufficient  to  track  one.  A  ring  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
may  serve  as  a  text,  it  being  a  type  of  extreme  rarity.  It  was  found  Ian 
summer  in  Bedfordshire,  and  is  of  Merovingian  work,  dating  from  about 
the  seventh  centniy.  Itis  of  pure  gold,  ornamented  with  beaded  woik,and 
pellets  of  gold  soldered  on ;  the  stone,  probably  a  cahoction  gem  Uiat  was 
sot  in  the  besel.  is  lost ;  on  either  side  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ring,tospeak 
technically,  is  a  very  interesting  and  peculiar  kind  of  enrichment,  analogoni 
to  that  mentioned  in  the  Gothic  woik  at  Petrossa  and  at  Toledo ;  minote 
portions  of  coloured  vitreous  pastes  are  inserted  between  cloisons  of  gold; 
they  are  in  colour  yellow  and  deep  greenish  blue  ;  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  enamel,  which  would  be  fused  into  its  position,  but  rather  are  inserted 
and  held  by  the  delicate  partitions  of  gold.  These  partitions  are  not 
chased  out  <^  the  solid  gold  of  the  ring,  but  seem  to  be  soldered  on  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  holding  the  portions  of  vitreous  material  placed 
within  them. 

It  is  to'  this  method  of  enrichment  I  desire  to  call  your  attention, 
because  it  furnishes  one  of  Che  most  curious  illustrations  which  I  know 
of  the  durable  nature  of  traditional  processes  in  goldsmith^  worki  and  the 
consequent  influence  exerted  on  the  quality  and  fashion  of  work  during 
many  generations.  For  this  is  precisely  the  same  principle  of  work 
whidi  we  have  seen  practised  in  .E^ypt  at  the  period  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty,  and  there  we  know  the  tradition  remained  Itng  ufibroken.  IMd  the 
Phoeniciaus  possess  themselves  of  the  process,  and  eanr  it  to  those  whs 
are  described  as  barbarians  beside  the  orasn  ?  For,  in  addititm  to  tlu 
knowledge  of  enamel  which  these  rude  ^leople  posseued,  we  find  i^ects 
dating  from  the  Celtic  period,  enriched  with  a  sort  of  teeselation  of  minute 
pcatious  of  glass  pastes  Again,  in  the  mixed  mass  of  treasure,  Bysantine 
and  Gothic,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  found  at  Petrossa,  the  same 
w^<ihaTacterised  and  peculiar  style  of  ornament  rea^^MUS,  portionf  (tf 
garnet  as  well  as  vitreons  psste  being  used  to  fill  the  minute  g<dden 
partitions.  Another  link  in  the  chain,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  i( 
furnished  by  the  oligects  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance  whid  were 
found  in  the  grave  of  Childeric  L,  second  king  of  the  Meroringian  Dynasty, 
who  died  a.d.  481,  and  was  buried  at  Toumay.  The  stoty  of  the  discoroj 
of  the  forgotten  grave  is  a  strange  one,  and  almost  like  the  stories  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."  A  mule-driver  was  passing  that  way  at  uight  with 
the  string  of  mules,  aod  as  the  moon  was  shining  he  saw  something  ln|ht 
in  the  road.  He  ftoand  it  was  a  golden  crown, and  this  led  to  hissnbbiDg 
in  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  torrent,  and  to  the  diseoveiy  of  CSilderic's 
grave.  Among  the  personal  ornaments  were  several  enridied  with  the 
kind  of  work  we  »re  now  considering;  the  golden  beads  which  wen  sup- 
posed to  have  adorned  his  royal  mantle  were  inlaid  with  ptntiom  of 
garnet  or  glass  paste.  From  this  time  forward  the  links  in  the  chain  are 
sufficiently  continuous  to  show  that  the  tradition  of  the  process  was  never 
lost  It  IS  not  difficult  to  cite  examples — such  as  the  objects  found  in 
1843  in  Champagne,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Musenm  at  Trojes,  among 
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thfui  bwokI  and  dagger  hUta  richly  decorated  with  the  same  iol^d  work ; 
the  INptTch  or  Theca  anrea  of  Theodelind  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
(^Ibedral  at  Uooza ;  the  treasure  already  mentioned  as  foood  at  Guar- 
zuar;  Tarioas  smaller  objects,  such  as  the  finger-ring^  irhieh  voa  have 
before  yoo,  and  other  rings  in  Uie  South  Kensington  Collection  and  usewhere, 
enriched  in  a  style  Imb  rare,  with  slices  <^  garnet  or  garnet-coloured 
PMtaa — ^tiU  we  come  to  Uie  Ai^lo-Sazon  Period,  when  we  find  this  inlay  a 
&Tonrite  ornament  for  tiieir  gorgeous  dish-shaped  brooches  and  their 
laxge  bronse  gilt  flbultt.  In  the  Fancett  College,  at  Liverpool,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  Uie  former,  foand  as  they  ebi^y  have  been  in  Kent ;  the 
other  fibolse  are.  represented  in  evny  eonnaeiable  ocdleetion  of  Saxon 
antiquitiee. 

PaMii^  from  the  Saxon  Period,  we  find  the  tzadition  of  thia  ornament 
th^ering  among  the  Scandinanui  goldamithe.  We  also  find  ttiat  it  has 
wer  bees  wholly  lost  in  Spain,  and  that  to  a  veiy  late  period  it  was  piac- 
tiaed  in  the  T^l,  in  Hnngaiy,  and  in  Albania,  and  in  a  modified  form  has 
Mueelv  yet  died  out. 

With  this  illustration  I  propose  to  conclude  my  observations,  merely 
addiDg  the  fallowing  general  result : — The  effect  of  tndition  on  goldsmiths' 
work  IB,  first,  to  perfect  procesees  as  long  as  the  real  life  of  a  nation 
endoxee ;  afterwards,  to  induce  imitations  of  the  more  difficult  processes 
iwrftmfliHj  to  save  l^xnir,  uul  aatia^  ordeeeiTe  the  snpwfieial  eye ;  and, 
laaUy,  to  check  invention. 

Before  siuiog  down,  Bfr.  Soden  Smith  described  a&w  of  the  peeuliarities 
of  the  objects  in  the  case  (exhibited),  and  acknowledged  the  courtesy  of 
Signer  Ginliano  in  eontribating  to  the  collection. 

The  Chaisuan  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Soden  Smith  as  to  the  im- 
pwtanee  OT  studying  goldflmiths*  work,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  a 
nttle  experienced  the  value  of  having  studied  the  subject  in  connection 
with  a  ^sign  that  he  had  carried  out.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
beeatifol  work  in  the  Sritish  Hnsenm,  but  it  was  arranged  in  such  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  as  to  possess  but  little  valaa  for  reference ;  and  be 
wiahed  that  opportunity  existed  for  studying  the  art  in  ftlUta  branches, 
and  tneing  it  ftom  achool  to  school 

Hi.  H.  H.  SrunTAS,  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bfo.  Soden 
Smith,  Mdd :  Although  the  salgect  is  not  strictly  an  architectotal  one,  yet 
it  offin  BO  many  points  of  contact  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  architects, 
and  one  may. well  give  Eome  attention  to  it.   1  suppose  I  am,  like  the 
great  majority  of  gentlemen  present,  unable  to  cast  any  addiiional  light 
on  the  subject ;  bat  I  would  add  some  remarks  corroborative  of  tbosa^  of 
Hr.  Soden  Smith.   In  thinking  over  the  various  operations  in  fiwhioning 
the  precious  metals,  the  thonsht  arises  that  the  man  who  invented  the 
proceea  called  ■^ii<a>ing  may  be  called  with  justice  the  father  of  gold- 
wnrking.   He  stands  in  the  tame  rdation  towards  goldsmiths'  work  as  the 
man  who  first  thought  of  rib-vaulting  stands  towards  Gothic  architecture. 
Before  Uie  invention  recourse  appears  to  have  been  had  to  rivetting,  but  it 
ia  easy  to  see  that  many  of  the  beantiful  effects  shown  in  ihe  Btniscan 
and  other  woric  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  soldering.   Hr.  Soden 
Snith  spoke  about  doisonnS  work.   I  might  venture  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  doisonni  enameL   In  the  two  kinds  of  enamel, 
"doiaosuti"  and  "champlev^"  the  former  is  produced  by  superadded 
"  ddaonnage  '  or  partitions,  the  latter  by  having  the  {px)ui)d  lifted  and  re- 
moved.   In  the  former  process  thin  strips  or  partitions  of  metal  are 
soldered  to  the  body  of  the  work.   These  are  arranged  to  form  little 
"lakes"  or  "dykes,"  according  to  the  pattern  to  be  produced.   The  dif- 
ferent lakes  are  then  filled  with  powdered  glass  of  the  proper  colours 
required,  and  heat  is  applied,  which  fu^es  the  glass  in  each  omparCment, 
ajoa  eaosea  it  to  fiow  over  the  surface,  and  become  a  thin  covering  of  glass 
orer  the  metal  gronndworit.  When  the  whole  work  has  been  thus  gone  over  it 
H  robbed  down  to  an  even  sorfeee  and  polished.  In  champlevi  work,  on  the 
contrary,  the  colours  are  cat  or  robbed  to  the  required  shapes  out  of  thin 
pieces  of  glass  or  precioos  stone,  and  inlaid  in  the  compartments  formed 
as  I  have  before  described.   Another  point  to  which  I  would  beg  to  draw 
att£ntion  is  Mr.  Smith's  statement  ot  the  Etmscan  method  of  working 
having  descended  hereditarily.  I  migjit  mention  that  when  at  Perugia,  some 
little  time  ago,  I  saw,  in  some  small  shop  windows,  most  bean^nl  zepro- 
dneticms  and  spedmens  of  goldsmiths'  work,  especially  in  the  minute 
twisted  nxe-vork  traeeiy,  and  in  the  "  granello  "  work  which  characterised 
the  old  Ecnucan  jewellei^,  which  have  since  been  snceessfully  attempted 
latbe  modern  reproductions,  by  Signer  Castellan! ,  of  Rome.   And,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  this  place  was  one  of  the  chief  Etmscan  ciUes,  we 
■ee  how  natural  it  is  that  the  vernacular  style  of  work  should  have  de- 
seeaded  in  &milies,  till  some  of  the  workmen  mentioned  as  employed  by 
OwteUani  may  be  direct  descendanta  of  the  anrifices  of  the  older  times. 
Then  baa  been  in  all  eariy  times  a  disposition  to  keep  certain  proeessu 
and  mannfiurt^QreB  as  trade  secrets  in  fimuties  as  much  as  possible.  One 
BBCB  thiB  in  the  "lustres"  of  the  Gubbio  pottery,  and  other  analogous 
CBBfs,  This  was  always  likely  while  they  had  no  patent  laws  to  protect 
tbem,  and  while  the  powera  of  the  tiade  guilds  were  so  strong;  but  it 
wodd  always  have  the  afitet,  dajmoated  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  cfaedcing 
me&tioa. 

Xr.  E.  Q.  Hatxs  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Soden  Swtb  briefly  replied,  and  stated  that  be  had  avoided  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  enamels  because  it  was  so  wide,  and  would,  by 
qtniog  up  another  field  of  thought  and  antiquarian  research,  have  oompli- 
at«dthe  matter  too  much.  The  first  transluceot  enamels  we  had  inEnrope 
wne  tbe  Byzantine,  and  they  were  used  with  singular  skill  and  efifect  from 
tlu  BOTenth  and  eighth  century  down  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 

Before  Che  meeting  separated  Mr.  Hatks  said  he  had  omitted  to  call 
ittntioo,  at  tbe  opening  of  the  meeting,  to  a  ve^  interesting  sketch,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  viewed  &om 
thsBlaek&iara  Station  of  tbe  Underground  Eailway. 

Ml.  Statham  said  he  was  not  prepared  for  any  public  allusion  to  his 
ikttdi,  but  it  m^ht  serve  to  iUnstrate  the  oomlsination  of  tbe  real  and  the 
idML 


JEAN   FRANCOIS  MILLET. 

THIS  famous  French  srttit  died  at  BarUaon  on  the  20th  inst   The  fol- 
lowing letter,  by  Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  on  some  of  his  late  worits.  i^peued 

in  the  Timet : — 

The  late  M.  Millet,  besides  being  a  landscape  painter,  was  a  great  figure 
painter.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  and  those  not  the  admiiere  of  the  newest 
phase  of  French  art,  the  Conrbet-Manet-Corot  school,  he  was  the  first 
French  painter  of  his  time.  Certainly  the  French  school  has  never  pro- 
duced an  artist  with  such  thoxongh  devotion  to  nature,  or  vho  has  so 
truthfully  rendered  scenes  and  emoUons  of  natural  life.  His  woAb  have 
nothing  theatrical  or  cynical  about  them.  To  an  Englisbnan  they  are 
snggestive  of  the  poetry  and  sentiment  of  Boms,  and  the  sympathetie  feel- 
ing for  nature  of  Wordsworth.  He  had  the  art  of  introducing  into  pictures 
of  modern  French  pastoral  life,  while  retaining  the  truthfaluess  of  nature, 
all  the  elevated  qualities  of  the  best  artistic  culture  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  Those  who  remember  the  Angdua  du  8oir  in 
the  Exposition  of  1867  well  know  this  is  no  exaggeration.  Tbe  picture 
represented  a  couple  of  peasants,  man  and  woman,  wht^  wMle  at  work  in 
the  field,  hear  the  bell  of  the  distant  chnreh  tolling  the  Migelw,  They 
stop  work,  reverently  bending  their  heads  in  silent  pnyer.  For  expression 
of  devotion  equally  genuine  we  must  go  ba^  to  the  works  of  toe  early 
Italian  masters. 

Many  readers  who  delighted  in  Millet's  works  will  probably  be 
interested  in  hearing  of  some  of  the  pictures  he  was  last  enf^ged  on,  but 
of  which  few,  alas!  we  may  hope  were  quite  eomideted.  Ftxrlie  kept  hi* 
works  long  in  the  studio,  always  endeaTOoring  to  make  tbem  as  perfect  as 
possible,  not  only  in  execution,  bat  in  their  sentiment.  I  remember  him 
showing  me  a  picture  of  a  village  church  in  Kormandy,  the  one  in  which 
he  was  christened.  On  my  speaking  of  it  as  completed,  "  Ifo,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  an  impression  of  this  scene  as  it  struck  my  imagination  when  a 
child  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  rendering,  but  which  I  hope  to  got 
some  day." 

Barbison  ia  one  of  those  French  villages  we  know  so  well,  a  long  street 
of  cottages  and  small  &rmhouses,  with  thur  picturesque  h€uaeoow$.  At 
the  top  of  the  village,  approaching  the  Forest  m  Footainbleau,  ia  a  range 
of  modest  buildings,  one  of  which  has  a  large  window.  This  is  the  resi- 
dence and  studio  of  Millet.  One  day  List  autumn,  being  at  Barbison,  I 
sent  my  card  to  M.  Millet,  and  asked  permission  to  see  aay  work  he  might 
have  finished.  He  very  kindly  acceded  to  my  request,  and  led  the  way 
along  a  shaded  alley  to  his  studio.  His  appearance  was  decidedly  more 
provincial  than  Parisian,  He  wore  a  straw  hut,  loose  shooting  coat  and 
aahots.  His  manner  was  espedally  courteous  and  genial,  though  very 
qttiet.  Be  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  nearer  60  than  60  years  of 
age. 

The  picture  on  his  easel  represented  an  old  fiinnhonse  in  Normandy,  in 
which  were  visible  traces  of  Gothic  windows  and  buttresses ;  in  front  was 
some  broken  ground  with  implements  of  labour,  in  the  distance  the  sea. 
The  charm  of  the  picture  was  in  the  sentiment  of  sunny  repose  in  which  the 
old  moss  and  lichen  covered  house  was  steeped.  Seeing  the  respect  I  had 
for  his  wc^,  Millet  then  produced  a  series  of  pictures  he  had  in  progress, 
but  which  space  fnbids  me  to  more  than  briray  notice,  the  hints  will  be 
sufficient  for  those  who  know  his  pictures.  Among  the  figure  subjects  were 
two  lordy  little  idyls — one  a  shepherd  girl  leading  home  her  sheep ;  giri 
and  sheep  and  landscape  all  flushed  in  rosy  light.  The  second,  a  boy  on 
a  bank  blowing  his  horn  to  call  the  cows;  the  figure  was  relieved  against 
a  sunset  sky.  A  very  striking  work  represented  an  orchard  in  spring 
time  ;  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  near  olgects  and  middle  distance,  over 
which  the  rain  had  just  passed ;  on  the  du-k  stormy  sky  shone  a  double 
rainbow.  A  stormy  landscape  was  also  a  sul^'ect,  rwresenting  sheep 
being  driven  to  shelter  under  the  cover  of  haystaelo.  I  must  not  omit  a 
noble  composition  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  in  an  autumn  field  on  a 
warm  sunny  afternoon.  Women  are  bringing  sheaves  oS  com  to  the 
thrashing  ground,  around  which  are  ranged  a  score  or  so  of  thrashers. 
Thb  group  for  varied  and  spirited  action  is  marvellous,  and  it  suggested 
an  orchestra  executing  an  tdl^ro  motive  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven ; 
behind,  straw  is  being  burnt,  t£e  huge  wreath  of  smoke  giving  additional 
impressiTeness  to  the  composition. 

There  was  a  series  of  works  that  appeared  to  me  deeply  touching 
even  then,  when  thmr  entbor  sto^  before  me  in  health  and 
These  were  some  pictures  and  drawings  made  during  the  late  war 
in  the  neighbourhora  of  his  birthplace,  a  village  near  Chwbonrg.  In 
them  was  reflected  the  sadness  which  must  have  fallen  on  every  patriotic 
Frenchman  during  that  terrible  period.  Its  expression  was,  perhaps,  most 
profoundly  given  in  a  landscape  representing  the  sea-shore,  with  a  long 
range  of  iam  eliflb,  the  undulating  ground  and  slightly  agitated  sea  being 
paihted  in  varied  tones  of  gray,  exquisitely  harmonious,  bat  inexpresnbly 
moumfkil. 

He  seemed  to  regard  with  much  tenderness  a  drawing  of  the  house  where 
he  was  born,  very  like  Bums*  cottage,  only  having  an  additional  storey. 
"  My  ancestors  were  peasants,"  said  he,  "  and  1  was  born  a  peasant" 
•  Herein  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  of  his  power  in  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men.  He  painted  what  he  had  known  and  loved.  He  studied 
and  first  practised  his  art  at  Paris ;  latterly,  he  seems  wholly  to  have 
lived  in  the  conntiy,  and  had  even  given  up  uhibitiog  his  pictures  at  the 
Salim.  "  The  work  there,"  he  remarked,  has  too  much  glare  and  glitter, 
and  too  littie  of  the  modesty  of  Nature." 

In  oondusion,  may  I  suggest  that  an  important  work  of  Millet's  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  National  Gallery?  There  if  no  French 
pointer  who  appeals  so  strongly  to  oar  tastes  and  sympathies^  and  irboM 
work  would  be  more  valuable  as  an  object  of  study. 

Signor  Salvtai  has  discovered  that  a  statue  of  San  Giovannino,  whi<^ 
has  been  fouad  in  Pisa,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  Donatello's,  is 
the  statue  leferred  to  by  Tasari  as  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  for  Loreiua 
de  Me^. 
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npSB  Uanrnis  of  Ihits  Iiu  ddiTond  a  Iwdvn  <ui  "  The  Reaid«DC6  of 
A  E«f  Mobort  Bnea  at  OaHwa*  to  tho  mnnban  of  the  Bothasay 
litetaxy  AseociaUon.  He  commenced  by  saying:— The  nuM^toBMih- 
boacfaaod  of  tliu  place  ii  one  of  viuck  «•  can  ba*e  no  conplauit  that  it  ii 
devoid  oi  pointa  ca  historical  iotHcsL  Taking  for.  giaotxd,  as  it  is  taken 
tor  g^antad     all  pighape  awae  aad  m«b  waiy  daj»  the  iouBsnaa  valna  of 


biatOK,  and  tiia  satin  tnttk  of  Uxa  "yirg  of  Mf.  ftladiitopa  at  a  caitain 
Btfamfcd  in  Wales,  that  tfaasa  ia  na  gnatar  folly  than  a  tandwicy  to 
undacnlna  Aa  pasU  ti  wtj  wlL  coagEatalate  OBrsuvea  th*t  the  land  and 
■aa  of  and  arotrnd  this  little  coantn  are  ^not  maMly  inert  and  dumb 
naaaM  ef  matter.  They  poaiMs  a  kind  of  soul  <^  their  own,  vhieh  makea 
tbem  lire  vitlt  the  life  of  die  put,  ti»t  Ufa  which  ia  ndaed,  if  oome 
to  think  of  it,  only  the  life  of  the  fnaent  in  an  eaxtin  stage,  and  so  by 
leokioy  np  the  past,  of  which  thay  were  the  witassees,  we  are  able  to  make 
than  Uvata  naaa  th^  woold  not  aChttwiae  dc^  to  shed  open  them  a  bean* 
tiMapd  a  nasfal  glory  which  the  man  anpariteial  fictmaayiansit  of  earth 
and  water  oac  aarer  poaasas,  and  tbej  thMwelvae  son&obuta  to  the  immor- 
tality of  tha  departed,  which  omaista  in  the  niMBOpty  of  the  snrnroM,  and 
which,  is  unbiediFa  life,  ■aarntiiaea  liUl*  leas  aaainl  than  tha  objective  life 
«f  straggle  and  snffaan^  oacavonally  only  of  snacasaand  tnumph.  Then  is 
nothing  which  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  most  of  as  than  tha  ahora  of 
the  parish  of  Camreas,  which  strebches  towards  Helensburgh  &om  the 
fartined  Czaig  of  Pambartoii — that  £oit  of  the  Briton  which  ia  itself  an 
ofc^et  alnwat  as  promiDsnt  historically  aa  it  is  autariaUy.  This  pazish  of 
Cariroas  waa  the  acene  of  the  last  Hwdeaaa  and  death  of  Robert  I.  Itwaa 
then  that  the  strong  body  of  the  hero  aaecvmbed  to  the  conae^Banna  of 
pxiTatwns  which  he  underwaoit  to  make  na  tree.  It  was  there  that  he 
«y<^^  the  oonscioosneas  which  was  denied  during  this  life  to  one  greater 
than  he — Sir  William  Wallace — that  tbey  had  not  contended  in  vain.  It 
waa  there  that  pechajKi  he  gave  the  etiange  set  of  diiectiona  which  are 
called  his  teetament.  It  was  there  that  be  gave  Uie  direction  that*  as  his 
bodi^  qr«a  had  narar  been  giran  a  aight  of  CkaMMo,  tha  heart  which  had 
loved  'md  IflBgad  foK  it  aboud  not  be  dafraadad  of  it  in  death,  and  there 
accon^ngly  th^  physical  soorc*  of  bia  princely  life  waa  aaparated  from  tho 
body  it  had  sostainad  so  long,  to  go  on  the  inafffrtnal  pilgrimag*  from 
i^ch  it  came  bach  again  to  be  lesolTed  into  its  mother-earth  in  Scotland. 
Bwnamhariiig  these  things,  I  hare  thoaght  that  a  short  attempt  to  put 
together  aome  of  the  hnmble  dataile  of  the  life  of  the  great  king 
might  be  intezeatiog,  each  daily  details  as  could  be  chiefly  got  from 
the  account  book  of  the  Boyal  Owstable  of  Cardross.  It  ia  impossible  to 
make  tha  narration  stirring  and  UtoIt,  bnt  the  Itema  contain  a  great 
qnaotity  of  details,  showing  tha  ScoUaim  of  UO  T^ua  acts  whioh  are  Tuy 
curious,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  cf  Unta  rmzding  the  life  and  habits 
of  Uie  £ingt  lAadk  an  invested  with  intenat  Mcanaa  they  ware  hia  and 
not  snotheirB. 

After  some  flirther  remarha  hta  lordship  described  the  King's  house : — 
Tha  site  of  the  honse,  as  pointed  out  to  ma  by  nndis^ted  local  tzadition, 
is  in  the  parish  of  Cardroas,  just  outside  tha  town,  of  Dumbarton.  If  you 
Moa  tha  bridga  otw  the  liaven.  and  take  tha  toad  to  Caadfoes.  turning  to 
tha  laft  at  the  toU,  you  cubs  alnwat  inuaediataty  upon  it.  The  last  build- 
ing of  Ihunbarton,  so  to  speak,  iaahkiek  of  thiee  eottups^  ia  a  comzit 
kind  of  Gothic  style,  after  the  Strawberry  Hill  order.  Thie  stands  on  the 
aEsged,  and  lodeed  probable  anouah,  nta  of  King  Bobert  Sruce'a  stables ; 
and  tha  style  adopted  when  the  bukUngs  were  erected  in  1780  seems  to 
bare  been  as  act  of  historical  zeal,  according  to  a  very  limited  knowledge 
«f  what  a  fimitsenth-eantuiy  stable  looked  like.  Just  beyond  these  con- 
•txnetiona  a  short  road  to  the  right  leads  np  to  a  rery  proeperoua-looking 
ficm  called  CaaUs  Hill,  and  at  Gastla  Hill  ia  tha  rite  of  the  little  vilU  in 
which  the  grant  conquaror  loolud  hia  last  upon  tha  day.  The  countxy 
aiEQiiad  is  pluns  and  undulating  flelda— at  that  time^  pechaps,  wild  and 
heantiful  woodlands  surronnded  the  royal  raadenca  and  ^rdens.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sonnioBt  meadow,  tha  whiosUae  bants  up  and  forms  an 
ahiupt  steep  little  hill,  like  a  model  on  a  small  scale,  almoat  a  paaody,  of 
tha  mountainous  Craig  of  Dumbarton,  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  with, 
tovariag  ahara  tha  swampy  eatnacy  of  the  Lsven.  The  Uttle  hill  and 
another  isolated  mound  close  to  it  duieay  and  will  tot  ever  defy,  the  en- 
CWiadimenta  of  agricuUnre.  It  ia  eovared  with  a  thin  iJantation  of  oaks, 
of  no  gaeat  age,  with  tha  black  mftarf  of  the  wbinatone  pcojeetii^  £com 
the  turf  among  tha  toots  of  the  tsaea.  In  the  cast  end,  where  it  is  a  little 
lesB  abrupt*  it  baa  been  apparently  quarried  away,  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
midden  for  the  farm.   This  hill  ia  said  to  be  the  site  of  tha  house. 

At  the  fizst  glanea  it  loaka  aa  if  a  aect  of  tmaee  had  been  made  along 
tha  top  at  one  side,  whkdi  waa  very  likely  the  eaae,  and  aa  if  this  had  been 
iwished  by  a  aomewhat  steep  sacoit  in  the  middle  faom  the  westanaoat 
«»d.  Tha  two  pataUal  adgca  woold  have  eaah  borae  a  bnildii^  abant 
20  feet  broad  and  100  feet  long  on  the  higher,  and  perhaps  over  80  ftet 
«a  tha  lovN^  If  we  imagine  tlMaa  of  a  ea^a  of  stanya  hi|^  divided  by 
ih  aonrt  like  a  nanaw  wynd,  and  jaioed  1^  a  oroea  bailding  at  uie 
end  and  a  gate  at  the  other,  we  shall,  I  fancy,  h«re  made  the  moat  pro- 
haUa  coB|}«^are  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  bonaa.  ThcM  ia  noar 
ahaolBtcly  nothtag  of  it  to  be  aean,  and  the  ftratar  who  waa  kind  enosigh 
tatalk  to  ma  aboot  it  told  me  he  had  never  seen  any  traee  of  building. 
3ba  laoaa  atoaaa  Igiag  dwnt  mai^  or  may  net,  hare  fanaad  pait  of  the 
mUa  bnilt  withont  moclu*  I  aav  nathiag  nmalf  bat  a  few  fragmeBta 
of  alatsB  and  a  wall  at  the  farm  a«d,  whan  th^  ihoot  aahes  or  nibbi^ 
which  mut,,  or  m^  not,  hare  partly  bam  a  aort  of  tecnce  or  fonadation. 

fiaic^  than,  liaa  before  antiqoariaa  iareetigation  a  aeaich  of  aattaasidtQaxy 
inteMat.  I(  aa  I  believe,  the  honas  waa  not  a  eaatle,  as  we  ganeraUy 
use  the  word,  bat  merriy  a  cenatroation  moetly  of  elay  and  tjmher,  with  a 
mortariess  stone  base,  perhaps  a  low  vaulted  ground  floor  used  for  cellars, 
laiders,  wash-housos,  and  the  upper  parts  of  timber  and  day,  like  those 
wnth  whieh  the  courtyard  of  BcAbeaay  Castle  was  once  croWed,  a  caar^ol 
Mswl  of  lh«  torf  woold  in  ail  pBsbabOily  ahov,  ai  it  did  daewhtre. 
Ilto  fb—datioa  of  this  henaa^  niSA  waa  the  aoane  of  eronta  wbidh  ara 
told  of,  abnoat  where  few  or  no  other  things  tooehing  Scotland  an  known* 


The  wcofc  hat  yet  to  be  attenqitad.   Tbe  gentlenan  to  whom  land 
now  belongs  is,  wa  bear,  in  each  a  atata  of  health  aa  to  pot  tbeaa  tfainga 
entirely  b^ond  bia  readt,  and  bit  mm  is  not  of  age.  The  ftet  of  nothing 
remaining  to  be  seen  any  mon  than  waa  to  oe  aeen  at  Botbeaay  is 
one  striking  proof,  if  any  man  be  needed,  that  the  place  ww  not  a 
castle.   There  is  a  aort  of  eomipt  notion  which  some  people  seem  to 
bare,  as  if  the  people  of  the  middle  agee  lived  coDstantly  in  ewtles ;  and 
probably  the  name  of  theplace  ia  rathoea  kind  of  homage  to  thia  notion 
than  the  BWpcat  of  it.   11m  tmly  ^ara  in  the  aeoonnt  book  of  the  Gbam- 
beriain  of  wrdroaa  where  the  place  is  called  a  castte  is  an  "item  for  ftve 
watchmen  for  cesUa."   The  details  of  this  and  other  items  weta  qmted, 
and  the  Marquis  continued : — ^The  nnmber  of  these  men  ia  so  small  that  it 
sfema  ervident  it  was  a  hotise  that  needed  only  one  watchman  at  n^t  at  a 
time,  like  many  country  houses  of  tbe  present  day.    The  natnre  of  tbo 
baQding  is  ftuthm  indicated  by  the  very  remarkable  eatri«fl  relating  to 
the  additions  and  improvements  made  in  it  by  the  King,  first 
entry  is — "  Becetved  from  Humphrey  Kirkpatricfc,  by  oommand  oi  oxa 
lord  the  Kin^Axr  tho  building  of  atone  wall,  beaidea  tbo  fthamW  of 
our  I<»d  tbe  King^  fiS  driltioga  and  fonrpence,"  and  **  from  tha  suns 
for  the  workmen  8^  8«."   Here  the  fttct  of  the  wall  being  stone  ia  pvt 
down  as  if  it  were  peenliar,  and,  thongh  there  are  many  det^ls  afur* 
wards  about  different  buildings,  nothing  more  about  stone  ia  said.  With 
a  help  of  this  kind,  and  conqtarisons  with  existing  honaea  elisevhere, 
and  notices  in  contemporary  books,  we  can  form  a  certain  kind  of  notion 
of  what  the  plaee  was  hke.   The  second  volume  of  that  most  interest- 
ing, most  learned,  and  most  valuable  book  l:^  Mr.  Parker,  *The  Donee- 
lie  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Agea,"  is  devoted  to  this  period,  and  with 
bis  help  wa  naay  form  aame  pr(£^  aormian.   If  wa  cMtar  tha  hoaaa 
thaeaf;^  a  poreh,  with  its  ettong  gatae  and  ban,  and  pwriiifB  its  paaleaUBa 
hangwig  over  o«r  heads  by  chains  from  maAinsiy  in  tha  sagiae  roam 
abare,  we  wo«ld  paobably  go  thaoogh  a  nanow  paang^  vich  portsa^a 
BOOBS  on  oae  aida,  sod  pcritape  the  goacd-coom  on  tha  ot^  and  get  into 
a  narrow  esact  like  a  wynd.   Tha  knrar  atony  of  atom  laoafal  batra  boon 
daratsd  to  aaeh  cOea  aa  tha  larder,  wbaaa  we  faiaw-  that  01  eaicaaes 
at  a  time  wrae  wont  to  hang.  An  ontaida  atair,  pnbablyantba  laft  baad, 
lookiiu:  weatward.  with  a  peaihouaa  Sag  it,  wotdd  bava  bno^t  aa  to  the 
door  of  the  great  halL   Moat  likely  tha  i^aat  ball  wudd  be  a  BOom  abont 
60  feet  long  and  20  broad,  with  7  or  8  feet  at  the  bottom,  Mtoff  by  a 
wooden  screen  to  shot  off  tbe  open  dooc,  and  the  nmg^ier  pNpanstioiia  for 
anving  the  dinner.    The  hall  itself  would  have  wiadowe  alug  both  mdes, 
and  very  likelyanopenfire-plaea  in  tha  middle,  and  a  hearth,  wiu  a  fire  made 
of  peats,  of  which  the  ConstaUe  oaed  to  buy  cart-loads.  Tha  loof  wonhl  be 
open  timben  like  tha  inside  of  tha  xoob  <»  noet  modern  rhiwhna.  with  a 
sortof  qiim  or  Untem,  with  inoeed  windows  rising  np  in  tba  middle  of  it 
fer  the  smoke  of  the  fire  to  go  op  throng  and  letting  ia  as  Mttle  zam  and 
wind  as  might  be  helped   Down  the  sidee  would  be  h>ng  tahlae,  boards  on 
tiesdes,  put  away  except  at  meal  Ubmb,  with  bwchw  for  tha  serwda.  Tba 
upper  end  of  the  h&U  would  be  raieed  about  6  or  8  inehea  above  tha  rent, 
and  on  the  platform  would  bara  been  the  table  of  the  Kii^  and  the  Earl 
of  Hony.   This  end  of  the  wall  would  vwy  likely  h&ve  been  bung  roond 
with  tapestiy ;  and  hen  would  have  been  a  aidebowdcovend  mtk  j^eoes  of 
plate.   Here  two  meals  a-day  ware  no  doubt  served  to  the  whole  houaebold 
from  tha  King  downwarda— ^inaar  abant  tan  or^aren  a'Axik  ia  tba  fora- 
aoQiv  and  wapgw  abont  &n  in  tha  **t"*AWi 
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WHITEGHAPEL  CHURCH. 

,K  WecUesday  the  atatwials  <^  the  oU  parish  church  in  WUtaebapel 
wen  di^Maed  of  by  poblie  aaofcion.  proviooa  to  tha  ediAcabaasc  taken 
down  and  a  new  church  eraetad  on  tba  ska  Tha  entin  anmbarwC  late  waa 
70,  of  whidi  60  ooaaiatad  of  tba  laatoriala  belonging  to  tteiatadw  of  the 
edifice,  the  retaainiag  portion  betag  eanneeted  with  tha  main  walla  aad 
fabtie  of  the  building.  Tbe  prioaa  realiaed  by  some  pwtiona  of  tha  interior 
fittiags  may  be  interesting.  The  moteriala  of  the  gaUeriee  fettdiod  l&L  8*., 
while  the  organ  case  (the  wikAb  haviag  been  removed)  fetcsbad  AU.  It  was 
described  aa  having  carved  oak  trnases  and  riohly-gilt  aharahiaa,  and  aa 
having  been  bnilt  by  Huiatus  Harris,  who  died  ia  1716,  and  whan  latwt 
organ  was  that  in  St.  Mary's  Chiueh.  WhitediapaL  Tha  pHwUbd  aad 
earvad  oak  pnlpit,  enpparted  on  fout  flotad  oolumnawith  carved  CSorintbian 
e^tals,  realiaed  12^,  while  the  aggragate  aan  whieh  Uie  psM  Atcbed 
was  36^  Anaog  the  lets  sold  was  tba  large  stained  glaas  window  at 
tbe  east  end  of  the  ckureh.  This  window  is  about  10  feet  in 
width  and  15  feet  in  heij^t,  aod  contains  in  tha  oantra  a 
B^reeeotation  of  "  The  Aderatioa  of  the  3hapheida."  It  vas 
stated  that  tha  original  coat  of  tbe  window  was  MOL;  it  mas 
aotd  for  17^  10«.  SavMl  portkma  of  the  natsriala  in  tha  in- 
tastor  of  the  dioreb  wen  ookt  for  Uttle  men  than  a  nomaoal 
anm,  amnig  othan  the  Fertlaad  atoao  eohimns,  mth  CafiatUaa  capitals, 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aide  atalea  Then  eolomna.  fast 
in  nnmber,  an  upward  of  i  feet  in  diameter  and  30  fcet  ia  haight,  aad 
the  entire  amount  they  realised  waa  3^,  lia.  The  lead  in  the  boUdaag 
caused  an  active  competition,  and  realised  more  than  oos-balf  of  tiie  entire 
materials  of  the  slructore.  The  toUl  was  a  little  more  than  950^.  The 
new  church  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  state  that  the  building  ^ut  to  be  demoUshed  waa  aiwtad  abont 
1620,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  originally  dedicated  to  the  Blesaed  Tir^n  in 
tbe  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Old  records  state  that  on  June  20,  1619,  there 
died  in  his  own  house  in  Bosemary  lane  Bichard  Brandon,  the  oSdsl 
«ecutioner  for  the  City  of  Londoo,  and  tbe  man  who  was  generally  sap- 
posed  to  have  decapitated  Cbarlee  L  In  the  burial  register  of  the  dtoreh 
there  is  the  following  entry  under  1649  :— "  June  21.  Bichard  Brandon,  a 
man  out  of  Rosemary  Lane.  This  B.  Brandon  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off 
the  head  of  Charles  I."  No  trace  at  the  grave  of  this  man  can  be  found. 
Tba  wifs  of  John  Howard,  tba  ^ulaathn^st,  waa  interred  ia  tba  ahmxh- 
yard.  The  ohuteh  bae  been  deemed  for  aome  time  nnsafc,  mai  tha  aaatrf 
raitoring  it  would  be  gnatar  than  tbe  value  of  the  bttildil^^ 
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WORKMEN'S  HOUSES  (N  OLASQOW. 

AFCMJC  mteUog  wu  iMld  in  tb«  City  Hall,  Qlugow,  oo  Tuesday,  for 
tlis  porpow  cf  inuitimting  a  moTcment  for  providing  btttcar  howm 
fhrlfae  voKing  dann.  There  mt  a  laige  atteiuuiiee,  presided  over  hj 
the  Lnd  nortat  Letten  of  apology  mn  read  ftom  varions  geatlemen. 
Mijcj'fl'Mwal  KbmB  j>  VMCat*-* 

"J  am  dannd  hy  the  Frinoe  of  "Walai  to  aAnovIedge  the  reeapt  of 
jcm  letter  of  the  29th,  and  to  inform  you  diat  he  hae  giren  deep  attention 
to  the  snbjeet  to  which  it  refers.  Ton  are  correct  in  inppoBing  that  hie 
Bojal  Highness  takes  great  interest  in  ererythingthat  relatei  to  the  wel- 
&»aDd  in^nreneat  uthe  woikiog  daMH." 

The  DAe  of  Argyll  vrote  at^roving  of  the  scheme,  and  stated  his  irill- 
ingnew  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  shares.  The  ISarqnis  of  Iioroe,  the  Home 
Secret&n^,  Sir  James  Watson,  Sir  Jsmes  Lnmsden,  Colonel  More,  M.P., 
Hr.  M'DOBald,  H.P.,  Mr.  A.  Orr-Bwhig,  H.P.,  and  others,  also  mote 
eztoessing  ai^woval  ol  tiia  nndsrtaking. 

The  teamuH  atatad  that  there  mn  fai  eiasgow  ll»,3fl8  dwoHvi^- 
hoQses,  and  of  these  85,S83  vare  honsea  of  one  apartment,  reotad  under 
6/.  liieae  hooaas  ware  inhabited  hy  a  population  of  167,918,  and  adding 
those  of  two  apartments,  thera  were  83,361  houses  of  the  two  clasees  men- 
tioned, with  a  population  of  391,176,  or  nearly  three-fburtha  of  the  whole 
ishahitants  of  the  city.  The  question  for  their  consideration  was  how  to 
get  the  varfciag-elass  population  or  aportion  of  them,  now  paying  rente  of 
61.  aad  lOl.,  out  into  «te  open  country,  and  what  means  of  access  were  they 
to  bavs  to  tile  nrions  wnuhopa. 

The  Bar.  Dr.  BiM  eoadfinned  the  wayia  wliich  the  working  clasees  wen 
huddled  together,  giving  it  aa  his  i^iaioB  that  fcr  more  wtae  anaoally  dbin 
from  preventable  causea  than  wecv  dsatirt^ed  at  the  battle  of  "Waterloo. 
The  only  way  to  eflfect  a  permanent  improvement  was  to  secure  that  a  laiger 
Domber  of  honsea  be  enacted,  and  the  population  spread  over  a  larger  sur- 
face. He  spake  in  favour  of  self-contained  houses,  and  said  he  didn't  ste 
■why  woiking  m«n  might  not  soon  become  their  own  landloidB  aad  tenants, 
by  means  of  ooHOfecatioa. 

Bb.  QwBn  MxBmtmom,  ILF.,  said  that  vhat  Br.  BsKPnpo'Mt  oo"^ 
oDl;  be  done  by  co-opsTation.  'i^hat,  W  ism  aattsted,  wa«  the  oaly  aieaos 
bj  which  the  wozkiag  men  of  this  eonntry  were  sTentaally  to  mm  Ibev 
social  statOB  hit  above  tny  they  hare  ever  yet  ocoopied.  He  saw  no  leason 
Thy  our  whole  country  should  not  eventually  become  one  town — a  mml 
towD  of  gardens  and  small  houses.  The  real  difSculty  undoubtedly  was  as 
to  tsilwi^  aceooMaadation,  bat  ha  hoped  the  Teeoltof  the  meeting  wou^  be 
to  hate  a  nonmeat  en  a  mnoli  grsater  Mala,  aad  that  it  would  bo  prodoe- 
tife  of  muaense  bansflt. 

Hr.  Ahdbsw  Boa,  Mr.  P.  8.  Uliimt,  l^sto),  and  others  afterwards 
■Mrssiid  the  OMeting. 

On  tha  BtotioQ  otMx.  SiarasH  Hasoir,  iseonded  by  Bailis  Haioltok,  a 
vols  ^  tfaaafcs  vaa  awarded  to  Br.  Begg. 

CHUROH  WORK  IN  GLOUCESTER. 

THE  Lord  Bishop  of  GloncesteF  and  Bristol  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  la.ity  of  his  diocese  on  the  works  which  have  been  carried 
out  daring  the  pent  year.    In  the  eourse  of  it  he  says ; — As  to  the  building 
or  restoratioD  <^  cbiuches,  I  am  glad  to  report  a  fair  year's  work.   It  must 
be nsnemhered,  however,  that  theamonntofwork,  especially  in  restoration, 
is  fefit  dimimshtng ;  simply  because  so  much  has  been  done,  and  (compara- 
tirelj  speMdng)  ao  few  diuiches  now  mnain  unrestored,  even  in  the  most 
KDote  deaneries.    In  Gloucester  Cathedral  but  little  has  been  done.  We 
bare  reached,  as  I  mentioned  last  year,  the  end  of  the  first  stadium  of  our 
pw^psss,  and  have  not  yet  advanced  into  the  second  ;  nor  can  we,  unless 
the  «NuKy  cornea  forward  to  do  for  the  Mother  Church  what  has  been  done 
in  BKMt  of  the  daughter  churches  throughout  the  diocese.   Yet  the  work  of 
nstontion  has  not  been  stayed,  though  it  now  Aills  almost  entirely  upon 
the  Dean  and  Gbaptn.   The  work  of  the  past  year  has  bean  confined  for 
the  Doat  part  V»  the  rebuilding  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower.   This  work 
is  costly,  aod  rcqaims  extreme  can,  so  uist  its  prepress  is  necf^sarily  slow. 
The  s^endid  window  for  the  north  transept,  presented  by  Sir  Michael 
Hi^  Beach,  and  to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  will  probably  be 
completed  before  Easter.   The  great  work  at  the  sister  cathedral  at  Bristol 
it  steadily  advancing.   During  the  summer  months  the  funds  enabled  the 
commtttee  to  raise  the  number  of  masons  to  40,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  to 
posh  on  the  roofing  of  the  nave.   The  roof  has  been  carried  forward  so  as 
to  meet  the  wsstsm  towers.   The  side  windows  are  now  completed  by  the 
mensrial  window  to  Oaaui  Moseky.    By  the  great  liberality  of  Mr. 
Eirkmn  Hodpon,  who,  in  addition  to  his  previous  contribution  (1,400/.), 
most  generously  gave  600/.  to  the  fund  for  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Charles  Ward — the   western   doorway   has  been  bnilt.    Mr.  Street 
btts  enriched  this  doorway  with  a  scutptared  tympanum,  and  receding 
oidets  of  deep  and  handsome  mouldings,  which  will    remind  the 
■psetator  of  the  western  fronts  of  some  of  the  finer  French  cathedrals. 
When  the  great  rose  window  above  it  (given  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Daniel)  is  completed,  the  nave  will  be  closed  in.   Bnt  much  will  remain, 
em  ia  refemee  to  this  portion  of  the  wotk.   For  the  paving,  glaaing, 
tnd  lighting,  ve  shall  want  further  aid,  to  the  extent,  at  the  very  least,  of 
3,0002.   The  fauds  for  the  western  towers,  one  of  which  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Butler,  will  then  have  to  be  raised,  and  for  this 
doang  pattk>n  of  the  work  at  least  13,000/.  will  be  required.  Speaking 
of  the  diocese  generally,  his  lordship  mentions  as  additions  the  cborch  in 
T^ndall's  PaA,  Bristol,  the  Tillasa  church  of  Ponlton,  tha  long-needed 
utneb  at  Fniton.  the  dtancel  of  the  naw  church  in  Tiroli,  Cheltenham, 
sod  the  model -achool-chapel  at  Colethrop,  Standish.   Of  chorch  restora- 
tions he  enumerates  those  of  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Clifton,  the 
uitaesting  church  at  Batnwood,  Oalewoith  Church,  Ahbenhall  Church, 
the  ebaseel  of  Childsvickham,  and  the  chuiuh  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Cloncester.   In  this  last  case  the  work  was  confined  to  the  interior,  but 
hu  been  done  so  promptly  and  jodidon^  as  to  detsTTe  distinet  notice. 


Among  the  more  impef*«nt  works  nowin  <he  new  cfanAft*  of 

All  Saints,  Gloucester,  and  St.  Nathaniel,  ^rastol,  nu^  he  specially  aua- 
tnoned.  Such  is  this  past  yearVi  work;  hot  if  we  also  take  into  accoaat 
tiie  total  amount  eapMided  in  varioos  on  oar  dinnhat,  and  tko  on 
schools,  paxsonagaa,  and  endownants,  %r  this  past  aid  tha  two  uistsHin 
yean,  we  have  the  following  lesnlts : — ^For  the  Aiebdeaeoan  of  Qlooosstst 
the  large  «nn  ef  103,635/.,  and  tbr  the  Archdeaeoory  of  BneSol  the  stJla 
larger  sum  of  149,254/.  So  that  for  the  whole  dioesss,  not  inelnding  IJbm 
two  cathedral  churches,  the  sum  expended  during  the  last  three  years  on 
what  may  be  termed  esteiaal  dmrdi  mrk  to  usee  than  a  qnsMar  of  » 


LEQAL. 


Stona  Oovntr  Oooit. 
Biftse  ^Ct.  W.  ^PSOiMSf  JaAfe. 
oBAflSB  a.  mnum'v.  aauMas  TuaffuL— 4iuiLMiia  as  BsnonanSk 
nrplNfaiair,  i  bulliler  at  XodMUD,  bdoS  tin  dA&dant,  a  liAn,  of 'Ob  woeiflaDft, 
lBfaeBnrfl.mtorwsEkftma  In  llie  eapaolV  (rt  anUML  Atflarnqosit  tft'lte 
drindsae  lbs  plafaiin  Onw  utaos  tw  a  saw  Shep  fteat  an«  tav  wMew  to  Bb 
pnaBlsesatflaeMaa,eiKlalM'aMde  a  BpsgMeatlon  and  sslterta,  [wMfcTias  esstat 
the  iiiuyasua  woik  at  ISM.  Ttw  flstolaiit'lihimbl  thfll4eo  mueb,  aMl  tefUtaUV 
prqMBeaafiMhpba  aaa  ■tboaSe,  In  seeesBaane  wMh  irtM  tba  aaat  waiM  tew 
been  Ml.  Tha  aaNadaat,  Ikmvvot,  vrtmd  Into  a  prtnMa  aiiaBjuai  wlSrtha 
Iflatoiura fciiaaaB,  wfce awbwfctea  mi  iiHmati  oo  Uiown  aaeiwBt aaawiuUug  lOiWIf., 
ma  —rridl  eotthe  warfcTwm  to  pUlaMffa  plana,  wUh  vagyTUtt*  naidiliaaia.  A» 
nan  the  plaintiff  —gerttfaea  what  wm  ada«  on  batwaaa  tats  lnw—n  aai  tt» 
MMtethedlaobwi^tofeniMrfMBUs  awvlsa.  Wban  a  h«n*n  aetaa-si  asiM- 
tect,andwa*wtt  allowed  t«  aawy  oat  the  we*,  it  wae  aialiiaaiyfar  Matteha  paid 
tor  hit  plans  and  eaUnatei.  Ia  tbla  oaM  the  charg«  inada  wm  »ft«r  Um  rate  o(  Si  per 
oaal.  ni  plalatta  tafk*  bsw  iiiialiiHI.  the  ■■■um  SM  to  Mr,«siaihsh 
Kck»eab,(tfabdBort.sSBMthstwtanavs>ssawwsa«ls|«ttodmr«aa»plM  uX 
m  wtlnirta  suuh  m  bad  ban  pravUed  to  thU  awi  wmM  be  aatMadteibMVe 
SpwMDt,  iip<Httanl«M^,  InadUrtan  to,  mj  a  gotMa,  tear  ifcrtiMag  to  ptoin 
to  Srit  fantaaoa.  The  salB  Uat  aa  tbs  pWadUt  waa  onir  a  bnlli«,-to 
OafanteitahoaklaotlieolNrcaaatMianae  waalwtava  to  aaparier-aUll  at  a-pMBi»> 
AmalanhMaetintaanMid.  ZhapMBtiOVoewHSlsaU:  He  haa-<nlr  obaa«ad  bstt 
of  Uiat. 

The  defaDdant  aald  that  ««an  be  fla*  apofca  to  to  plalBtlfl  sbook  to  pvebsUa  seat 

<if  re-fronting  fala  h<Nue,  Mt.  Banstt  aaid  he  was  a  "  very  bad  one  to  gam  aS  a 
tbing,"  but  would  draw  oat  a  plan.  He  {defendant}  did  act  order  the  plan,  bat  oae 
was  made  and  brought  to  him,  without  specUoatlon  or  eitlmate,  with  a  atata—at 
tot  to  eost  would  be  1 787.  odd.  He  demurred  to  totamonat.  Tha  mattar  stood 
over  for  aomo  time,  and  Barratt'e  foreman  told  him  to  work  conM  be  dope  Tcr  teas, 
aad  afterward!  prepared  a  plan,  with  an  eethnate  fbr  tha  amonat  atroMlr  stated.  ICr, 
Houghton  waa  caOed  to  oonflna  tUi  aiaiaawft.  He  saH  be  took  the  dlmanahno-ftir 
to  plan  btmaetr,  aad  Hiat  to  plaa  of  to  elevaMon  aa  cantsd  out  diBBrad  snMrHIl; 
from  tome  prepared  by  toplatntiff.  nie  lodge  havbig  (samlned  to  plana,  add  W 
waa  of  optnloD  that  Ur.  BarratCs  ^an  had  bsen  nibatanUaQr  adiqieed  aad  oanM  sat. 
TbMwmnatbeaTerdktto  to  pMnturfer  U.  I7«.,tftbepsldft>fth««b.  Coals  wan 
alBVBllswid.   

Ipawicil  Ooontr  ODurk— Janaary  tl. 
(Betae  Mt.  Joan  yfcmoBiaE,  Judge.) 

BCTTKRWOBIB  V.  WSSTi— AMOUtTaC^S  OOaailBlUR. 

In  thlicaae  the  plaintiff,  aa  anbUeet,aned  to rea<»«rMf.ftomdafetidant,aplDmbMr, 
for  archltect'e  oommleeion.  A.  Kt-off  of  71. 3*.  SIA  was  pleaded  for  gaalttang  and 
plombeiB  work  doae  in  pWatWS  taanaa. 

The  plaintiff,  to  defeadut,  and  two  oUhr  partlaa,  ooBS  tbae  ago,  bnltt  a  honso 
each  in  the  eame  road.  Hr.  BntCarworth  wasmployed  b7  Ur.  West  tobe  the  archltoot 
for  the  hoaao  he  (Wevt)  was  having  btritt,  n  to  loaal  commtaslDn  of  flre  par  cent,  on 
tocontraotpriea.wMohwaeMSf.  PlataitHIwrutehlaetaargaaoBapleoaof  paMramI 
handed  lttotodefendaQt,attonqn«tot  to  latter.  He  anrrayed  to  bnlUlag  at 
four  housea  tn  the  same  load  for  Lord  QwydTr,  and  charged  tOI.,  whloh  Us  lordship 
made  nootgectloa  to  paying.  Lord  Owjdjrt  honaaa  ware  made  from  to  tame  plans 
aa  Ur.  West's  booae.  Plalutifl  alleged  that  to  gas  fittings  wera  put  Into  his  house 
without  hie  order,  and  he  pot  them  Into  dofendanfa  own  hones. 

It  waa  rabmltted.  on  behalf  of  defendant,  that  to  plans  and  speidilcattons  used  for 
to  bnllding  of  the  defendant's  house,  bsTlng  been  need  in  the  bnUdlng  of  to  honaaa  of 
Lord  Qwjdjr,  bad  alrpady  been  paid  for  bT  hla  lordahlp,  and  plaintUt  waa  not  entitled 
to  fnrthariemattsnalea  for  thaai.  la  nsUv  L«d  Oagpdirr  had  paM  te  ton  toot 
times  orer. 

Mr.  BomawoBra  aald  that  to  plans  remained  to  property  of  to  arohitaet. 

ItwaaalBoaabaJWad  tottoaaaenntJaetstoplalatM  waa  stHHssMmr  isdaaid 
by  reasm  of  oertaln  deriatlDna  from  to  plaas  wUoh  wan  aiads  dnitag  to  balUIng  «C 
to  defotdant's  proper^, 

AwttnawasldthattohonwoftodttgBdaai  wsahalllaftaf  toaassplsa  sbImS 
Qwydyr's,  daring  to  construction  of  wfatoh  alterationa  ware  mada,  hy  awans  ot  lAldi 
to  oontraot  was  red  need  tw  bodm  tOt. 

BUHoaovRsaldhadldnoCthlBkheoontadedMt  aByWav  fnm  to  m.  OWaad 
on  account  of  to  plana,  and  he  ooald  not  dlsbdkm  HrTBnHarworthwWM  Um  waa 
no  ertdenoe  agalnot  Um.  Allowing  a  portion  ot  to  aet^,  jodgmant  would  be  glvaa 
tQtW.it.td.  TblsMssganmieanUwaftosmt  of  proU  Ihs*  anbttseta  tode. 
For  ic  appeared  that  wbere  a  nnmbsrefhousaa  wan  to  ha  built,  one  plaa  aad  saaoO- 
cation  only  waamadeonl,aiid  toarohUeatobargad  Ibrtolrnas  In  srsr/ house  boUt. 

Mr.  OarmraLB  wlsbed  to  inform  to  Oonrt  that  tUs  waa  not  a  ganeraf  onrtna,  bdt 

Hla  HoHOVB  told  ICr.  Oattetmide  to  be  qalst  as  he  WM  not  addiesriaff  Um. 

Stirtiana  Ooouty  Ooort. 
(Before  Kr.  B.  T.  UannELL,  Jodge.) 
BCis  «.  BKU.— AHoarraor's  oouoBSKur. 

The  plaiatUf,  an  architect  In  Bishop  Anokland.  sued  to  defendant,  a  pitman,  torSf. 
for  work  done.  It  appeared  that  la  oonaequenoe  of  a  oommnnhJiittDn  he  reostrM 
plaintiff  went  to  Langley  Moor,  and  had  had  an  Interrlaw  with  to  defendant,  who 
told  him  that  he  was  about  to  bolld  a  hoaee  and  ehop,  and  wanted  plana  drawn  for 
them.  Bet9ok  plaintiff  to  to  alte  aad  gave  htm  the  reqabrtte  meaaumnient  at  to 
ground.  Plaintiff  pfopoaed  to  draw ont tee  pkaMtor  St.,  and  to  apaulBeatoftor  II. 
more.  It  was  altimataly  agreed  that  plaintiff  iboald  flrat  draw  out  a  paaoU  totoh  of 
to  plan,  and  tot  toy  ahonid  meet  In  Dnrtuun  on  the  toUowliW  Saturday  tor 
defendant  to  inspect  to  akauh,  and  aee  tf  be  appaorad  ot  it.  PlaiuUff  drew  eat  to 
sketch  and  dnlr  kept  tbe  appointment  at  to  hot«l,but  defendant  nam  made  his 
appearanee.  PWntlS  went  to  to  botel  on  to  followmg  flatDidar,  bnt  atDl  defcnds1> 
nerercame.   Henoe  the  praaent  notion.  He  did  not  make  out  toapetttoasisu. 

Ur.  W.  Po:^  arcUleot,  of  Durham,  spoke  to  it.  being  a  long  oharga  for  maUag  out 
tbe  plan  prodMsd. 

Deteadant'a  plea  wwthathe  aerer  gaie  «y  tohwaHons  to  aMBltg  t»  ihs  aa*  to 
plan^  beoauae ha ooosidMadtopilaa  named  waa  tohighiandtbat  Jkswas  unaUato 
keep  his  appointment.  Hla  Honour  gara  Judgment  Tor  pialiftIS  for  31. 3«.  and  ooatL 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  RESTORATIONS. 

Bowd  Bobooli,  Wait  W^rDombe.— TheM  d«w  lehools  wttre  opened 
on  the  4th  iost.  The^  irill  aeeommodate  200  ehildmi.  Mid  comprise  a 
sehool-room,  48  fl»et  hj  18  feet,  an  ia&iit^  Khool-xoom,  80  feet  18  fe«t, 
and  two  claSB-roons,  16  fest  by  16  fi>et.  There  an  aepamte  pla^moandji 
for  girlfl  and  is&nts.  The  maatat'a  bouse  a(|ioins  the  echool.  The  con- 
tractors vere  Hessrs.  Smith  &  Fletcher ;  and  the  aiebiteet,  Mr.  Tkederkk 
William  Bnmbam,  Wycombeu 

Bonded  Warehoniei*  EmdaL— A  limited  liability  company,  in 
Kendal,  are  erecting  extensive  premises  as  bonded  and  free  varehonses. 
The  bailding  is  200  feet  long,  108  feet  in  width,  and  tiro  storeys  in  height 
The  lower  BUatj,  which  is  composed  of  Tanlts  or  cellars,  is  fireproof 
thronriioat,  and  the  npper  storey  is  parlaally  so.  The  lower  storey  is 
arehed  over  with  brickwork,  and  carried  npon  cast-iron  colamns  and  girders. 
The  windows  throturbont  are  of  iron,  and  are  also  protected  by  strong 
Btanchione.  The  bailding  contains  sixteen  commodious  ware-rooms,  four 
of  the  lai^t  being  eadi  100  feet  in  length  by  S3  feet  in  width,  and  is 
divided  into  two  halves  by  a  central  avenue,  Ughted  from  the  roof,  and 
containing  a  doable  line  of  rails,  two  tum-tablee,  and  platforms  on  each 
side,  so  tii&t  goods  may  be  received  into  the  warehonses  or  despatched 
with  the  greatest  entedition.  The  wareboases  will  be  connected  with  the 
London  and  N<»th-West«ra  Baiiway  by  means  of  a  siding,  so  that  goods 
sent  from  London  or  Liverpool  may  be  conveyed  directlv  to  the  bnilding. 
Oa»*half  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  devoted  to  the  bonding  of  goods,  and 
the  other  half  to  free  goods.  In  accordance  with  the  Oovernmont  regnla- 
taons,  the  bonded  and  free  departments  are  divided  by  a  massive  stone 
wall,  and  have  no  internal  communication.  Mr.  Trougbton  is  contractor 
for  masonry,  fire  proof  arching,  &o.  ;  and  Mr.  Carter  for  carpenters'  work. 
Ur.  Stephen  Shaw  is  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Shaw  clerk  of  works. 

The  Duke  of  lidiubnrgh's  Stables.— The  Doke  of  Edinburgh  has 
just  had  a  commodious  stableyard  and  carrisge-houees  erected  in  Belgravia, 
nearly  opposite  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  The  ceach-bouses  will  accommodate 
sboat  30  carriages,  and  there  are  stalls  and  boxes  for  above  that  number 
of  horses.  These  stables  have  all  been  fitted  by  Mosgrave  and  Company 
(Limited),  of  Bel£ut,  with  their  patent  fittings  inmilar  to  those  supplied 
by  the  same  firm  for  tha  stables  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringbam, 
and  for  those  of  Sir  Bichard  Wallace  just  completed.  The  stables  are 
erected  round  a  covered  courtyard,  nearly  two  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  Atach-houses,  while  the  stables  are  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  gateway. 
Over  both  stables  and  coacb-honses  are  lofts  and  rooms  to  serve  for  fodder, 
&c.,  harness-rooms,  and  apartments  for  those  employed  in  attending  to  the 
horses,  &c.  The  divisions  between  the  stalls  an  of  wood,  finisbed  at  the 
top  with  wrooght-iron  vertical  rails  surmtMinted  with  a  neat,  but  streng, 
iron  ramp.  This  ramp  tatA  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  carrying  the  rails 
are  supported  by  a  strong  cast-iron  pillar.  The  upper  end  of  toe  stalls  is 
lined  with  blue  tiles,  thus  secoring  a  good  diH'nsion  of  light ;  while  the 
horses  are  also  shut  off  from  view  of  each  other  while  feeding.  The  light, 
according  to  the  be^t  principles,  is  admitted  from  behind.  Ventilation  is 
secored  by  a  patent  valvnlar  window  over  the  head  of  each  horse,  and  the 
drainage  is  perfected  by  means  of  the  patent  traps  and  pipes,  the  traps 
being  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  stall  floor.  The  manger  is  of  iron  and 
enamelled,  so  that  it  is  easily  kept  dean.  The  whole  forms  a  series  of 
arrangements  which  most  be  of  the  greatest  effort,  not  only  to  the  horses, 
bat  uso  to  the  grooms,  for  the  saving  of  labour  and  wonnr  in  keeping  such 
stalls  dean  as  compared  with  what  was  required  in  old-fasbionod  stables 
is  greater  than  can  be  readily  estimated.  The  ironwork  about  the  stables 
and  fittings,  &c.,  while  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purposes,  is  also  in  general 
of  an  ornamental  character,  suitable  designs  having  been  introduced  in 
each  case,  and  where  the  contact  of  metal  happens  to  be  objectionable  can 
has  been  taken  to  enclose  it  in  wood  or  in  some  other  fitting  snbetanee. 


The  Exhibition  of  Water^oloor  Srswings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
Egyptian  Hall,  Ficcadilly,  will  open  on  Monday. 

An  Art  Gallery  is  to  be  erected  in  Warrington.  The  Corporation  have 
snbscribed  1,000^.,  and  a  site  has  been  granted  by  Lord  Winmarleigh. 

The  Sooietr  of  Zinsineers  will  bold  their  first  ordinary  meeting  for  the 
year  1875  on  Monday  next,  when  the  president  for  the  past  year  will  present 
the  premiums,  and  the  president  for  1875,  Mr.  John  Honry  Adams,  will 
deliver  an  inaugural  address. 

The  Kins  of  the  Belffians  intends  to  give  an  annual  prize  of  1,000/. 
tilxoni^at  the  rest  of  bis  reign,  to  be  competed  for  in  original  works  on 
specified  snlgecta.  Evei^r  fourth  year  the  competition  is  to  be  open  to  the 
WOTld.  The  first  priie  will  be  awarded  in  September  1878,  for  a  vdnme 
on  the  national  hiabny;  that  of  1879  is  to  be  for  one  on  the  architeetara  of 
Belgian. 

The  Amnial  Beporl  on  the  accounts  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  fand 
shows  that  a  sum  of  over  38,S00I.  has  been  laid  oat  on  the  works  daring 
the  year  1874.  Of  this  about  lfi,000j.  was  raised  by  means  of  lotteries 
gnuanteed  by  aathority. 

The  Statlstioal  Society  offer  their  bronze  medal  for  the  best  treatise 
on  the  state  of  the  cottages  of  the  agricultural  population  of  England,  espe* 
cially  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  structural  improvements  therein  on 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  inmates  during  the  last  century  and  a  quarter. 

Iitnrd  Henry  Itezmoz,  M.F.,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  has  con- 
sented to  be  a  Tioe-president  at  the  Uodel  Houses  Assodation  for  Im^riog 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

'Mt.  T.  M.  Itlndsay,  Head  Master  of  the  Qovemment  School  of  Art,  is 
DOW  delivering  a  coarse  of  ten  lectures  on  "  The  History,  Derelopment, 
and  Tarioni  Phases  of  Art"  at  the  Ladies  Institatt^  Belfost. 


Mr.  Wyke  Baylies,  P.B.A,,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Sam. 
natural  in  Art"  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Enconragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  showing  the  influence  of  the  supernatural  over  all  poetry 
and  ita  visible  form  in  early  Greek  art.  Tha  life  of  man,  be  muntuned,' 
was  and  shonld  be  the  central  theme  of  art,  and  the  sapematoral  (mlr  hi- 
oidental  thereto. 

Kr.  H.  O.  Btdui,  the  well-known  bookseller  and  pablisher,  is  abont  to 
■ell  a  portion  of  bis  Talnable  collection  of  old  English  pofcelwn,  &&,  udt 
large  variety  of  examples  of  the  different  English  manufactures  eoUeeted  by 
him  during  the  last  half  centoiy  wiU  be  offered  for  aaia  by  Hessrs.  Ghz» 
tie,  Manson  tc  Woods  early  in  March  next. 

The  Late  Lady  Tana  has  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery  her  mt- 
trait,  as  a  child,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  to  the  Nataonalf  ortisit 
Gallery  the  portrait  of  her  fUher,  the  SeuI  of  WeBtmoreland,  by  the  suiib 

artist. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Armatead,  the  senlptor,  has  been  elected  an  Assocists  of 

the  Boyal  Academy. 

FrofBsaor  Kelbra,  the  Danidi  marine  painter,  has  died  in  Paris. 

Ur.  A.  W.  Vranks  has  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  col- 
lection of  rabbings  of  brasses  from  Bedfordshire,  which  is  the  inBtalaeat 
of  a  gift  of  3,000  rubbings,  representing  the  difibrent  eonnties  of  England, 
to  be  given  to  the  Sodety. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  has  been  elected  district  surveyor  for  St.  MartinV 
in-the-Fields  and  St.  Anne,  Soho.  Mr.  G.  Landsdown  was  second  on  tbs 
poll,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  third,  Mr.  C.  A.  Gould  fourth,  Mr.  F.  fi. 
Meeson  fifth,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  sixth.   There  were  27  candidates. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work*  have  resolved  that  the  office 
hoars  of  district  surveyors  are  to  be  from  10  till  4  daily. 

Mr.  Woolner'a  Statu*  of  Iiord  Palmenton,  which  is  to  b« 
erected  in  Parliament  Square,  was  cast  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Maaor  Iron- 
works, Chelsea. 

A  Bronae  Statue  of  Hans  Ohristian  Andersen  is  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  Copenhagen.  The  snbseripticm  is  fixed  at  a  trifling  snm,  is 
order  that  all  classes  and  even  children  may  take  part  in  it. 

A  Company  has  been  fbrmed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  large  hotel 
in  the  American  style  in  London.  The  site  proposed  is  at  Albeit  O&te, 
Hyde  Park,  and  it  will  have  a  frontage  of  240  feet  and  a  depth  of  150  fiet 

The  Civil  Serrtoe  Supply  Assoolation  intend  to  lease  a  plot  of  land 
at  the  sonth-west  comer  of  Bedford  Street  and  Chandos  Street,  Corent 
Garden,  containing  6,813  feet,  whereon  to  erect  stores  on  an  extensive 

scale. 

St.  Ives,  Bingwood,  the  seat  of  Lieut. -Col.  Wright,  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  flre  at  the  end  of  last  year,  is  abont  to  be  rebuilt,  with 
extensive  additions,  from  the  designs  and  nnder  the  snperintmdo&ee  of 

Mr.  Bobert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 

The  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Improvement  Trust  have  recom- 
mended that  the  salary  to  bo  paid  to  the  one  architect  woo  is  to  carry  out 
the  works  of  the  Trust  should  be  4002.  a  year. 

Plans  of  17 ew  Buildings  to  be  erected  in  Greenock,  representing  wo^ 
to  the  extent  of  42,000^.,  were  passed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  last 
week.  Of  this  the  conversion  of  some  old  buildings  into  an  arcade  rcpr«- 
seoted  23,000^. 

The  Hotel  of  the  Guild  of  the  Crossbowmen  of  St.  George,  at  Bruges,  ii 
about  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room  for  a  normal  school,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Mapleeon  for  a  site  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  near  tbe  intended 
thoroughfare  to  Charing  Cross,  on  which  to  erect  a  new  Opwa  House, 
winter  garden,  caf^  &c.  The  term  of  the  lease  will  be  eighty  years,  and 
there  will  be  a  competition  for  the  designing  of  the  buildings. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridce  over  the  East  Biver,  New  -York,  is  approaching 
completicn.  The  tower  on  the  Brooklyn  side  is  sabstaotially  finished.  _  On 
the  New  York  side  the  tower  has  been  carried  a  few  feet  above  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arches,  and  can  be  completed  daring  the  coming  working  season. 
The  Brooklyn  anchorage  is  within  20  feet  of  completion,  and  will  require 
about  three  months'  work  to  finish  it.  Tbe  castings  required  to  support  the 
cables  of  boUi  towers  are  made. 

The  "  New  York  Times  "  is  informed  by  despatch  from  Ottawa  that 
Mr.  Walkem,  Minister  of  British  Columbia,  succeeded  while  in  England 
in  obtaining  from  the  Imperial  Government  a  grant  of  ^250,000  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  graving  dock  at  Esqaimalt. 

The  Communal  Administration  of  Loavain  offers  a  competition 
among  Belgian  artists  for  a  model  of  a  statue  to  he  erected  to  the  lata 
Sylvan  Van  de  Weyer. 

o  o  <^  

ForthoominB  Contraots. 

Tendetv  are  immediately  required  for  houses  and  shops  in  the  Cambe^ 
well  Road,  for  Ur.  Alexander  Jones,  Mr.  J.  H.  Svano,  52  Cannon  Street, 
architect. 

Tenders  are  shortly  required  for  St  John's  Choreh,  Ealing.  Ur.  £.  H. 
Home,  architect. 

The  Hanover  Square  Rooms  are  about  to  be  converted  into  a  dub  honse. 
The  works  are  to  be  executed  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell.  Mr.  I^lor,  of  No^ 
folk  street,  Strand,  is  the  architect. 

Tenders  are  required  within  the  next  few  days  for  six  warehouses  anl 
three  bouses  and  shops  in  the  City  Road,  for  JSx.  Elder.  Ur.  Reed,  ci 
Uaasion  Honse  Buildings,  is  the  architect. 
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A   PRACTICAL    PROPOSAL    FOR  AN 
ARCHITECTURAL  DfPLCMA 

M  ipito  of  all  ttftt  hm  been  stid  for  iMta^ 
.  jtm»  Mai  mtm^uui&oa  of  thv  priscpip^ 
ikafc  it  is  iMfomUe  for  tbe  ftcmncm  of 
uvhitMts  to  li*  plaiMd  ^  G>oTenim«Dt 
wthoritf  on  tbe  mm  feosjiff  m  those  of 
nwdiaw  mi  imw,  throufrh  the  establish- 
DMit  of  R  s^steA  (rf  public  ezMDination 
-wUdi  ahal  Amis  Uie  qaslified  practi- 
tioBW  from  the  viMuidifle(l,and  pn^Mhbly 
ssafer  esMhsa  lefsf  righto  apOD  the  one 
an  deiMsd  te  otiw,  it  osiuot 
be  diepvtbd  tb«l  the  en  ie  etilt  ke^  up 
Amt  a  ssoefMfan  of  the  dietiDction,  as 
matter  of  fsot  before  the  pubUo.  It 
mi^  oot  be  oii#«f  place,  therefore,  if  we 
aiMHt  a  pnpoml  w^Msebj  the  rsal  aad  fsoper  puzpose  of  what  is 
-wanted  mar  oe  at  least  snfficiaiitlj  brought  iato  asftaito  tam  to 
tdaMi  at  a  disMMeior  sf  its  feaHbiia^ 

it  has  besB  fregaenliy  siiggnslfc  d  wkb  mnah  eamsstness  that  the 
Sayal  Imitate  of  AnhMeeto  might  matas  tW  Mlmisrim  of  msnbers 
a  iMMer  of  sMuiiiistitm  The  mmi  iavclbsf  is  no  more  thas  this — 
Aat  if  tWfhotof  aembsrshlp  wem  oadoMtood  to  signify  that  the 
nbsr  had  jnriomif  poma  Uaiself,  by  bd  matter  what  pxoeess 
"si  it  ww»  bdbsa  sasaainew,  to  be  s  owpetent  architect  tbeee 
w«bU  Maer:  tta  pnUie  weidd  haow  whom  to  emploj  and 
VhoB  mot  I  tfao  seilifieated  pnolitioBer  wmld  obtain  tbe  aaraat«|e 
viiBsk  WdBwrvss;  aaditim  lepotoof  the  psofataion  at  large,  within 
ili  msiyiiiiiil  limits  wwsM  sCaad  on  mow  brewable  ground. 

aeosQB  why  thia  scbsms,  ia  half  »  desen  different  forms,  has 
bocB  awd»  to  tam  apoB-tbe  aetian  of  the  laatitota,  is  simpJy  because 
wtf  ssfaaata  caimstatieoy  taking  the  Iwn  of  a  public  College  ef 
Ajchttests,  mnld,  if  at  aU  soocsmful,  wentuall^  beconie  umost 
iihiBtiiaT  in  its  mniahnsnhip  with  the  existing  ioetituticai,  which  has 
is  Sset  siieadT  acquwed  all  the  oharactwisliss  of  a  complete  profea- 
ifsoml  gaUd.  JHot  only  so^  bi^  the  estabUihaaeat  of  any  such  separate 
bed;  woald  be  net  mlf  tedious,  but  in  a  great  degree  uncertain,  and 
aft  w»aMrs  so  by  reason:  af  the  wy  rivalury  which  would  necesssrily 
arisabstwMtt  the  asw  iastitntieB  and  the  old. 

TkBdagthaatothoInMitale  la  thia  view  of  tha  oase,  the  chief 
diSeaMf  which  haa  te  be  eaoountered  haaalwan  besa  imme^tely 
■lasfssT  XTnlaas,  in  *  wosd,  the  pssssat  niemoen  n  a  whole  eoi^d 
be  iaiarml  actaallv  te  sabmit  UtMosslvet  to-  the  test,  how  ooidd  this 
■tiragaitiim  be  made  to  iadieate  a  reality  of  qualification  f  la  fact, 
it  has  hiTttRsbly  been  aaenmed  that  the  fieat  majority  of  them  would 
have-te  be  sexnfioMed  as  a  nnditer  oi  fom ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
hsnia  lias  the  only  ssrious  obetaels,  so  tha/t  the  discorery  of  some 
^aa  whereby  to  aaaUe  eating  members  of  the  Inrtitute  to  take  tbe 
titb  of  mombenhip  in  its  ohanged  signifloatinn  on  snch  a  footinj^  as 
tsbeiMt  a  ahem  is  a&ttat  is  xeqnicMte  establish  the  kmg  deaued 


low  it  nmy  be  taken  for  granted,  and  tbe  fact  indeed  could  not 
well  be  otberwiee,  that  tbe  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute 
are  M  a  ftet,  eaab  class  in  its  own  d^ree,  competent  men.  There 
may  be,  and  it  is  well  known  there  are,  certain  varieties  of  quelifica- 
Ubb;  but  in  one  form  er  aaotiier  every  one  is  qw^ifted.  Let  this 
ill  iimstniHiii,  then,  be  folty  borne  in  mind,  and  the  diffieulQr  above 
Unlad  at  mast  be  seen  be  in  a  neat  measure  overcome.  These 
laaOamflB  have  only  to  nndemtaad  that  the  standard  rirsady  set 
If  ia  ttrtr  owB  case  is  idsntieal  with  tbe  wiw  standard  (which  it 
aidA»tlT  moot  be),  and  tiie  sole  nmainii^  matter  for  inqnirr  is 
what  riuuS  be  the  form  of  isveatigation  wbieb  is  to  be  adopted  for 
As  perpose  of  'eonrerliBg  tteir  acknowledged  qualification  through 
A*  oU  jMoesss  into  the  same  qn^ficatien  through  a  new  one.  The 
bb6ib  Aat  aeademieaJ  profcssws,  public  offidale,  past  rice-piesi- 
dcali^  and  members  of  Council  uf  the  Institnte,  are  to  be  eubjeeted 
to-qnsBtiaiiiag  like  school  boys  on  the  alj^abet  of  their  knowle^^e 
■  act  at  all  essential  to  Uie  end  in  view ;  and,  what  ia  equally  plaie, 
tbe  an^matioa  tkut  any  existing  member  would  be  plucked " 
mast  be  locJred  at  ae  in  the  nature  of  things  an  impoasibility. 

It  is  the  mods  of  examination,  therefore,  ttxnt  alone  requires  to  be 
settled ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  remaibed  that  this  is  no  more  than 
apdaC  of  pnetke  tor  Ae  car|wrt  emmnev.  For  tbe  tiuik  of  ex- 
■ainaUua,  Im  it  remembered,  is  indeed  one  in  which  none  but  expert 
mi  fl^eiieaoed  pnesnt  ean  ever  be  traated.  Tbe  Institnte  of 
JnMleela  fbrtaaaSely  fmamoa  already  two  well  established  easmi- 
mAob  Mbaaria  ef  ite  owB.Baaiel^  the  eemnnittee  for  tbe  "  Voluo- 
•M7  AKhilaBtiiiid  EnaiaiiiaUoa"  aad  fbe  Ststrict  Snrreycws' 
~  '  atlon  Psaid  ander  the  Baildtng  Aot.  These  can  sorely  supply 
t  tffienlfy  all  Hutt  is  nqninte,  whetberfbr  ooaduedng  Ae  pf»- 
~7«r  for  detanainiffwbBt  it  abaH  bo;  aad  as  it  may  saibty  be 
.J  Ikat  It  ii  soiem'  a  "^paso  naraioKtlon  "  l^at  m  to  be  in 
a,  aad  that  no  "^feWBettoas  "  are  te  bo  aHowed  (br  tbe  prBwat 


to  compBcBte  tha  tmasieCiitm,  Ae  chi^of  those  who  wonld  thus  tmf 
out  the  schsme  would  be  still  farther  simj^ed.  Indeed  their  wou 
may  be  described  as  being  no  more  tiUm  rair: — first  to  lUscovdr  with 
preduon  the  standard,  as  a  kuowlsdgar  qwdtfication,  which  eustoia 
has  actually  set  up  as  regards  present  admiarion  to  the  Institute,  amd 
secondly  to  devise  soch  a  form  of  proof  as-  shall  constitnte  erideooe 
of  this  qnalificataon  withost  i&ndTbi|^  aay  risk  of  eitJber  offending 
the  reasonable  suaceptibilltiea  or  tfespassiiig  upon  the  occupied  thxte 
of  existing  membem 

The  whole  soccees  of  such  a  scheme  would  thus  torn  ap<ni  one 
Aing,  namely,  tact  IT  tbe  examinsn  were  encouraged,  or  per- 
mitted, to  aet  np  the  vexatious  prludple  of  what  is  called  a  high 
staudaid,  tbe  entire  project  would  be  inoparatiTe.  But  if  they  coiud 
be  got  to  recognise  not  the  mere  policy  of  passing  ever^  existing 
member,  but  the  obvious  fact  that  evenr  exfsting  member  is  entitlea 
to  pass — by  reason  of  his  biving  alreat^  attaint  the  result  by  ot^ 
mesaa  oqiiplT  tnatsroitba  Mtfag.  tlH  task  whioh  ts  eabfnaitai  to 
tbeai,  dbeit  that  it  wooM  be  nv  aaMaaaf  empfy  fim^wooUfaain 
no  way  invidioH.  The  stetnct  .paiiriaia  apim  whaoh  to  mir 
be  raaeated  ia  otihev  wocda,  tlrotc-4MV  eaaiy  existiag  Beaifaw  bai 
already  paned,  and  Aat  the  sole  talk'  far  the  examiaees  is  to  dofka 
a  new  examfaaCioB  wbisb  riiaU  ba  oaty  aaother  fnrn  of  tbs  old. 

Am  regards  tbe  distiBBtiou  betwreen  geMbwaand  Assooiates,  itseSBB 
in  no  W19  ditteoH  to  oontrive,  eaithe  saaae  basis  of  t^  exisong  eoa- 
ditions  of  mamberahip,  a  cscreeponUng  iKSsrence  of  knairiedae 
qnalifioatiom.  This  alao  wooU,  in  sbart,  he  matter  of  detail  far  m 
examiners.  Bat,  so  seoa  as  new  lasmbnatame  to  be  4ealt  wiH^  it 
is  possible  that  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  introduce  innorataoas 
in  tbe  exanuination  ooarse,  although  it  woald  be  nmtbar  good  fd&cj 
nor  good  faith  to  raise  the  standanl  fastadiDasly,  or  indeed  to  Misa  it 
at  all  without  due  prepaattion.-  The  esasaea  of  tha  aoheow  is  still 
the  same— that  the  present  qaaUfieaiitm  is  sufficient. 

The  retention  of  the  ballot  would  prolmbly  be  both  deMcable  and 
necessary,  and  such  compsnsatiag  Mgalatioas  as  au§ht  be  raqtiriaite 
on  this  ground  seam  te  prasmt  no  gnat  dlSoulty. 

"We  take  leave  to  submit  this  proposal  for  the  consideratioa  of  oar 
readers,  and  to  offer  space  tar  its  diseoadon  by  correspondenoe  ;  aad 
we  may  afterwards  request  permisntm  to  treat  further  of  the  wludo 
qaesti(»i  if  tbe  appeal  utoola  seem  to  be  fbvourably  entertidned. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  8HAKESPER£'S  PLAYS. 
Br  Bawm  W.  flovwar,  F.8JL 
Senry  VI.— Part  ILL 

rQ  story  of  tbe  last  part  of  this  long  rei^  eommenoes  wlA  tbe 
Purliameot  of  JoW  9;  14M,  and  eufe  with  the  death  ot  King 
HnrsT,  June  1471.  llie  chioniele  of  enats  nmy  be  briefly  8M«d 
as  fdlows  >^ 

1466.   July  8.     Xeetiag  of  Fariiamuit. 

146&  The  Duke  of  Yobx  and  tha  obieb  of  Ui  fntf 

retiM  to  th^  aatstea. 
14S0,  Nov.        The  Parliament  nmets  at  Coventry.   ToSft  mS 

his  co-partncas  ase  attainted. 
140a   Jaly  IQi    Battle  of  Northampton.   The  Qcuor's  foroas  an 
defeated.   She  sod  her  son  flee  to  Saotland,  and 
Haiar  is  taken  priseaM-. 
1460.   Oct  7.      ParliBBMnt  meets.    Yobk  formally  claims  the 
throne,  Oot  16. 
Kiag  Hbrkt  aanaasthatif  he  isallowedthe  Crovm 
for  his  life,  Yokk  shaU  socoeed  him. 
146a  Dee.  31.   Yobk  beaiegad  by  the  Qdbbh  in  Sandal  CasOs, 
near  Wstafield,  is  defeated  aad  killed  in  tbe 
notion.  His  son  RonuTD  is  takeuj  and  mordend 
by  bttteher  CuTJNUUk 
BaUle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  V^masOf  tile 

youaa  Duke  of  You  (atat  30)  vietorioaa, 
SeaoDdbattle  of  HL  Albans,  the  Qumr  def^  tbe 
Bari  of  WurwiGE,  and  rescues  the  Km. 
London  closes  its  gates  against  her,  and  ibe 
retix«B  to  Ae  NoxA. 
Duke  of  YoBX  eataia  London. 
Duke  o£  YoBK  dechred  King  under  Ae  title  of 

edwaed  rv. 

Battle  of  Towton,  Rdwahd  IV.'s  forces  Tictorioos, 

partly  due  to  a  fall  of  snow. 
Battle  of  Hedgley-Uoor,  Mid  May  15,  at  Bexbam. 
Tbe  Yotkista  Tiotorieua  in  both.   HxNsr  VI. 
flude  an  aaylum  ia  Lam»sfaire,  but  his  Qoutn  aod 
eon  flee  to  Flanders. 
1464.   Sep.  29.  Ejvwabs  IV.  annouaoss  bis-  mairiage  with  the 
Lady  Eliubue  Okkt  (Woodtxuo,  ef  North- 
amptonshire}, 
mag  Epwad  Beads  ambassadors  to  Fnwwydt- 
mmidiag  tbe  eaptthdon  of  Uie  Lancastriaaa. 
H^j  26.   B&iaua™  ero^nned  at  Weetmiiuter. 
July       KitW  HxKBX  takea  in  Lancaabire,  bron^  ta 
LoaAoBf  aadiiapaiMaed  in  tbe  Toww. 


1461. 
1461. 

1401. 
1461. 

1461. 

1464. 


Feb.  3. 
Feb.  17. 


Feb.  28. 
Mar.  3. 

„  29. 

Ap.  25. 


146S. 

1466. 
146Qw 
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[Pkb.  6,  1875. 


1470.  Wabwioi  joins  Maboabbt's  party,  l&nds  at  Dart- 

mouth. Edwabs  fleea  to  hfan,  and  so  to 
Flanders  Oct  8. 

1470.  Oct   S.   Wabwicb  enters  London,  and  Hekbt  VL  re- 

sumes the  throne. 

1471.  Mar.  14.   Kin^  Edwabd  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 

hu  parl^  join  him  at  Tork. 

1471.  Mar.  30.  Olabenoe  joins  him  at  Coventry.  They  march  to 
London,  and  send  King  Hbrbt  to  the  Tower. 

1471.  Ap.  14.  Wabviok  follows  the  Yorkists  from  Coventry,  is 
killed  in  tiie  faattk  of  Bamet.  On  the  same 
daj  MABftABBi  landa  at  Weymouth,  joined  by 
the  SoMBBsra.  She  offers  battle,  and  U  de- 
feated at  Tewkesbury,  May  4,  and  taken 
friaoner. 

1471.  June.       1^  Hbrbt  la  ftnmd  dead. 

Now  it  ia  at  once  manifest  from  the  text  of  the  first  Scene  of  the  fint 
Act  that  SKAX8PBBB*a  history  begina  not  where  he  1^  off  at  the  md 
of  Vut  II.,  but  five  yeaxs  later.  So  Aat  the  pii^  really  opens  on 
October  10,  1400,  when  Yobk  in  Parliamoit  formally  claims  the 
thn«&  ^e  dege  of  Sandal  Castle  follows,  and  then  the  poet,  by 
the  month  of  Wabwiox,  describes  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans, 
and  pasaee  on  to  the  battle  of  Towton,  which  finishes  the  second 
Act  In  the  thi|d  Act  hiatny  is  reversed,  and  King  Hbhbt  is  taken 
prisoner  two  years  too  soon,  or  in  1404  instead  of  1406.  After  this 
the  drama  keens  pace  with  the  chronicles,  and  the  last  Act  ends 
with  the  death  of  Heitbt  and  the  banishment  of  his  Qubek  to 
France, 

The  architectural  Scenes  are  laid  in  London  and  Paris,  and  before 
Sandal,  York,  and  Coventry.   In  London  we  have : — 
1.  The  Parliament  House.   (Act  I  So.  1.) 

3.  A  room  in  the  palace.  (Act  iii,  Se.  3;  Act  ir.  Sc.  1,  4,  8; 

Act  V.  Sc.  7.) 
8.  A  room  in  the  Tower.    (Act  iv.  Sc.  0.) 

4.  Another  room  in  the  Tower.   (Act  t.  Sc.  6.) 

In  Paris  we  have  a  room  in  t^e  palace  of  the  Louvre.  (Act  iiL 

Sc.  3.) 

At  Sandal  we  have  a  room  in  the  Castle,  and  an  eztomal  view. 
(Act  i.) 

At  York  in  both  Scenes  we  flind  ontaelres  before  the  gates.  (Act 

ii.  Sc2;  Act  iv.  Sc.  7.) 

We  are  also  before  the  gates  of  Coventry  in  Act  v.  Sc.  1.  Besides 
which  we  have  scenes  near  Tewkesbury  (Act  v.),  Warwick  (Act  iv. 
Sc.  8),  and  Middleham  Castle,  Yorkshire  (Act  iv.  Sc.  5).  But  these 
three  places  are  not  bound  to  be  seen.  Indeed  a  back  cloth  repre- 
sentiog  the  open  country  would  be  for  better  thsn  any  attempt  to 
represent  castles  and  towns  of  historical  interest  unfaithfully.  StiU 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  progress  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  assisted  whenever  funilior  localities  and  such  well  known 
landmarks  in  history  as  Tewkesbnrr  Abbey  and  Warwick  Castle  can 
be  brought  before  us  and  earerully  rendered  by  the  scene  punter. 
In  this  case  there  iis  no  great  difficult :  the  yonnowt  ardiieologist 
will  find  it  no  hard  task  to  ^ture  Tewkesbury  and  Warwick  as  t£ey 
appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifte«ith  century.  Middleham 
uiutle  is  sttU  to  be  seen,  and  although  in  rains,  there  are  remains 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  a  tolwable  amount  of  accuracy 
of  its  complete  effect.  It  is  certainly  strangely  planned,  for  it  con- 
sists of  a  fourteenth  century  structure  enclosing  a  small  quadrangle, 
out  of  which  rises  a  Norman  keep  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  quad- 
rangle. Of  Coventry  the  Mediseral  relics  are  so  extensive  that  no 
intelligent  scene  painter  need  go  wrong  if  he  will  remember,  first, 
that  a  minster  with  three  spires  stood  close  to  Trinity  Church  till 
the  reign  of  Henbt  VIU.,  and  that  this  minster  was  probably  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  shown  by  the  fragments  discovered  in  1860  : 
and,  second,  that  licenses  to  crenellate  the  town  were  granted  by 
Edwabd  III.  to  the  "maior,  ballivi  et  probi  homines"  in 
the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  years  of  bis  reign.  These 
licenses,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  were  the  first  steps  towards  Uie 
rebuildhig  of  the  Medieval  town  in  that  sumptuous  manner,  evi- 
doKed  hj  almost  eveiy  fragment  yet  existing  that  dates  from  the 
fifteenth,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  lourteoith,  oenturiea.  The  archi- 
tectural detaib  of  the  scene  before  the  gates  of  Coventry  would 
therefore  be  in  the  style  of  the  Early  Perpendicular,  as  exhibited  in 
the  choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Of  the  walls  and  gates  of  York  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  ; 
they  remain  to  be  measured  and  drawn,  and  numerous  illustrations 
ci  them  are  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  publications,  from  the  penny 
magazine  to  the  most  expensive  architectoral  works. 

Of  Sandal  Castle  I  know  nothing. 

The  room  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  would  most  probably  be 
the  grand  hall  of  St  Loins,  already  mentioned  in  my  notes  on 
Henry  V.* 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  Scenes  in  London,  and  these, 
although  above  tabulated  as  four,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  if  we 
can  reconcile,  as  I  think  we  maf,  the  two  Scenes  in  the  tower — i.e., 
the  penultimate  scenes  of  Acts  iv.  and  v.  We  shall  have  then  re- 
muning: — 1.  The  Parliament  House.  3.  A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
8.  A  Room  in  the  Tower.  The  Iteliament  Housef  I  need  hardly 


•  emArtktm,  OeDamberS^un. 


e&y,  in  this  case  means  the  Chamber,  or  House  of  Peers,  the  in- 
terior of  which  would  present  an  almost  uninterrupted  aeriee  <tf 
tapestry  hangings,  the  windows  being  set  high  in  the  walL  The 
prmdpal  feature  in  the  room  would  be  the  throne,  covered, 
theie  would  be  a  few  steps  to  the  throne,  richly  carpeted, 
sufficient  accommodation  on  the  seat  for  two.  ^e  arms  which  may 
apoear  on  the  doseal  of  the  throne  would  be  those  of  England  im- 
paled with  those  of  Queen  Maboabbt.  Curtains  mar  hang  at 
the  side,  and  these  various  accessories  would,  I  should  imagine^ 
lend  con^derable  aid  to  the  business  of  the  actors  in  this  opting 
scene.  We  must  not  forget  either  that  when  the  Peers  of  Ekigland 
met  in  Parliament  they  were  usually  provided  with  seats,  the 
character  of  which  may  be  aeen  in  manuscripts  in  Pabxzb's 
"  Di»nestie  Architecton  of  tiie  Middle  Aaea,'  in  Mr,  BuBess' 
wori^  and  in  M.  ViOKixr-ia-Diro'e  "DictionDaum  Raisonne 
du  MoMlier  FtmeuaJ*  V6L  L  Bat  the  great  scene  of  tite  play 
is  the  room  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Westminster,  for  it  fifftuei 
no  leas  than  five  times  in  the  progress  of  ^e  drama.  TTifa 
room  vrould  be  unquestionably  a  state  apartmatt,  and  like  moat 
other  rooms  in  palatial  residences  at  this  period,  it  would  be  rich  in 
tapestry;  in  it  would  be  a  chair  of  state  or  throne  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  that  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  vrould  be  certain 
domestic  furniture  besides  seats,  such  as  cabinets  vrith  gold  and 
silver  plate,  carved  chests,  tables,  a  lectern  or  two,  and  other  mov- 
ables of  the  time.  The  room  in  the  Tower  maybe  like  that  doaciibad 
in  m  notes  on  the  first  part  of  Henry  \1. 

Fashion  in  costume  vras  now  beflfinning  that  activi^  of  life  which 
is  so  acutely  felt  at  the  present  Every  new  thing,  no  matter  how 
inappropriate,  provided  it  were  only  brought  out  in  Francs^ 
was  sure  to  be  received  in  England.  Costly  material,  aach  as 
rilk,  satin,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  and  for  of  sablea,  were 
worn  even  by  boys.  Heavy  chains  a£  gtdd,  and  i^rdles  of  the  name 
material  and  of  nlver  gilt,  were  so  comoum  as  to  make  it  neoeasary 
to  forbid  the  use  of  them  except  to  such  peiaona  as  ware  po«eaaad  of 
40^.  a-year.  In  1464,  Edwabd  IV.  triea  to  gomn  the  ftaMon  by 
Act  of  Parliament  by  which  onlr  lords  had  privity  of  wearing  the 
indecently  short  jackets  or  doublets  hitherto  worn  by  knighta  and 
squires.  The  pikes  or  points  of  the  shoes  and  boots  were  lunitod  to 
a  length  of  2  inches,  excepting  only  those  of  the  nobility,  who  had 
the  privily  fii  wearing  them  from  6  to  as  mndi  as  24  mches  long. 
Stuffing  of  wool,  or  as  we  should  call  it  padding,  was  osed  to  such 
an  extravagant  degree  by  the  fine  young  sentkman  of  the  period 
that  their  shoulders  looked  absolutely  de^nued.  In  the  armour 
there  is  the  some  padded  bulging  look  which  we  recognise  in  the 
civil  costume.  The  breastplates,  and  the  elbow  and  (Moulder-plates 
are  extravagantly  capacious,  and  the  solerets  were  j  ust  as  ridicoloaily 
long  and  pomted  as  the  leather  shoe.  The  silk  surcoat  of  earlier 
days  was  seldom  or  ever  used,  but  instead  of  it  they  wore  either  a 
tabard  of  arms  as  worn  by  heralds,  or  a  long  sleeveless  cloak,  open 
at  the  udes.  The  hand-gun  became  common,  and  halberta  were  in- 
troduced. The  costume  of  the  ladies  was  as  costly  and  extravagant 
as  that  of  the  gentlemen.  The  gowns  had  enonncnisly  wide  boraers 
of  fur  or  velvet  Conical  etspBf  as  much  as  threeK[uarten  of  a  yard 
high,  were  quite  tiie  correct  thing ;  loose  fine  kercfatefr  hung  from 
the  top  of  them,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  Oae  of  these  head* 
dresses,  when  bordered  by  vrings,  was  known  at  the  time  by  the 
name  of  the  "butterfly,"  and  nead-dreseea  of  this  kind,  made  (tf 
starched  and  wired  lawn,  may  yet  be  seen  in  St  Ld  with  the  bntter- 
flies'  wings  and  all  complete,  as  they  were  worn  four  centuries  ago. 


DUDLEY  QALLERY.--8PRING  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Dudley  Oalleiy,  in  this  eleventh  exhibition  of  water-n^nn^ 
presents  an  unusually  crowded  and  praiaeworchy  coUeetioa.  Re- 
port connts  the  rejected  dravrings  up  to  twelve  hundred,  which,  if 
true,  indicates  that  the  market  as  regards  this  sort  of  art  is  orei^ 
stocked.  The  number  of  drawings  bunsr  is  over  six  hundred,  and 
consequentiy  a  large  number  are  "  skied"  beyond  observation  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  hangers  probably  do  the  best  they  can  to  exudss 
impartiality  even  in  rejections,  and  on  the  whole  the  exhibiti<« 
justifies  their  discrimination  :  at  the  same  time  it  strikes  one  that 
they  incline  rather  too  much  to  admitting  and  rejecting  wholesale. 
If  an  artist  is  present  at  all  he  has  generally  two  or  three  picture^ 
one  of  which,  at  least,  might  have  given  puuw  to  some  work  by  a 
brother  painter  who  is  excluded  altogether.  In  a  gallery  like  tnis, 
whose  chief  virtue  is  unexclusiveness,  it  would  certunly  be  the  most 
generous  plan  to  aim  at  letting  every  artist  of  fiair  merit  be  repre- 
eeuted  by  one  picture,  rather  than  to  admit  whole  gtoaps  by  hud! 
of  little  above  average  power. 

Landscape  is  as  nraal  both  nune  nomeroosly  and  better  repesented 
than  figure  subject,  and  the  collection  abounds  in  those  truthful 
studies  of  nature  which  we  hare  more  than  once  pointed  oat  to  be 
characteristic  <mF  this  exhiUtioi).  In  the  best  sense  tiie  landaeapss 
in  Ute  Dudley  Gallery  are  the  production  of  amateurs;  thOT  look 
like  tiie  wow  of  artists  who  hare  painted  only  when  mood  and 
pleasure  dictated,  vrithout  the  pressure  of  proCassional  anxietiei 
and  necesrities:  there  is  that  internal  evidence  of  eiuOTment  in 
the  labour  which  nves  high  artistic  charm  to  a  picture.  The  numbsi 
of  drawings  which  deserve  mention  in  a  review  of  the  room  is  entirely 
beyond  grasp,  and  would,  if  taken  categorioallyi  torn  oar  ff^inmna 
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orto  ft  cfttelogiie.  We  shtU  porpooelj  content  onmelree  with  notice 
of  ft  Cbiw  nftHies  thftt  belong  either  to  new  or  to  nswly-promineut 
flxkibiton ;  wo^  by  well-bnown  artdsta  may  speak  for  tfaemselrea. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kkisht  lias  in  oil  and  water-colour  exhibitions  approved 
hinaaetf  ft  truly  poetic  artist,  delighting,  Uke  the  late  Gbobqb  Uabok, 
in  the  beaa^  oi  quiet  places  nnder  the  mysterious  half  lights  of  the 
aflv-glow.   In  A  Morass  (93)  the  sentiment  of  the  lonely  stretches 
of  moor  oyer  which  the  light  fades  slowly  into  night  is  finely  caught ; 
in  this,  as  in  the  little  pictnre  (266),  the  form  of  the  horse  is  rather 
abeoidlj  elonsftted  to  give  e^ct  at  a  distance ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  ft  w«U>arawn  ammal  should  not  tell  ciuite  as  well.   A  new 
ume  to  va,  Mx.  Willuk  Wakd,  stands  against  ft  little  picture  in 
&e  like  artSBtie  mood  and  manner,  JlfotM  &Mieardf  Sappy  JEarth 
^S3^  where  we  find  Tery  beautiful  study  of  warm  light  reflected 
mto  ahftdow;  but,  here  also,  the  painter  breaks  down  in  his  one 
Hving'  object :  the  girl  who  stoops  to  fill  her  pitcher  from  the  still, 
rlftssy  pool,  is  poorly  put  in.   One  of  the  most  purely  artistic  bits  in 
UMjnllery  is  a  tiny  study  on  the  screen  by  Mr.  Ebitbsi  Watsblow 
(00^,  just  the  ade  of  ft  stubble  fidd,  half  aglow  in  the  sunset,  half 
m  eool  shade,  where  some  white  geese  are  stretching  their  long  necks, 
and  (HI  the  ridge  of  the  hill  the  com  riclu  in  fall  blaze  of  gold 
ftgaonst  ft  sweet  erening  sky  of  turquoise  green.   The  several  Italian 
■aInectB  of  Mr.  0.  R.  Aston  also  draw  the  eye  to  dwell  on  their 
tender  and  truthful  rendering  of  familiar  spots:  Some,  from  the 
i^MCMR  (€76)  is  especiiilly  delightful.    Another  new  name,  possibly, 
bat  eTidently  a  practised  hand,  belongs  to  the  little  sketches  of 
diuich  interiors  and  of  figures,  by  Mr.  T,  Etass  (614  and  515). 
There  is  nothing  better  in  the  room  for  firm,  ciira  pencilling  and 
dsoded  purpose.    Before  leaving  this  less  femuiar  group,  we 
most  meatiMi  Mr.  Comur,  Mr.  A.  FraHXB,  Blr.  Dabtall,  Mr. 
PnsBUVT,  and  Mr.  LoNe;  the  latter  issoccessftal  hi  that  study  of  a 
|£iniiieiiiig  sea  under  fidnt  riWery  lights  and  mists,  which  Mr. 
rvwMLLf  in  the  old  Water  Colour  Society,  has  somewhat  initiated. 

Mr.  AsxHDB  SsTXBN  is  generally  good  enough  to  supply  the 
Dodley  GaUery  with  something  sensational,  not  in  the  way  of 
pMtiy,  but  of  nnoompromising  prose.  This  year  he  exhibits  an 
sxeesdvely  dever  drawing  of  a  Maiktorm  at  Venice,  1872  (168). 
The  manner  of  the  artiat  is  generally  obnoxious  to  us,  but  there 
is  no  denying  ftdmiration  to  this  drawing;  the  way  in  which  the 
swirl  and  sweep  of  the  fierce  blast-driven  storm  is  given,  end  the 
akilfol  management  by  which  the  buildings  through  the  white  fury 
ot  hsil  are  bleached  of  colour  and  yet  do  not  lose  substance,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Very  few  artuts  could  punt  such  a  scene: 
Mr.  Sotbsit'b  rigid  exactness  stands  him  in  good  stead  here,  and 
imitation  of  what  he  sees  makes  him  dramatic  in  spite  of  liimsetf. 
Another  predsionist  in  landscape  is  Professor  Potittbs,  who  cer- 
tainly has  the  power  <^  transcribmg  nature  with  realism  that  suggests 
mak  ot  a  Chinese  who  has  been  taught  perspective  and  fttmos- 
fbm.  The  little  dassical  subject  by  Mr.  Potntbb,  where  VsmTS 
m  Bsnrden,  aDoompanied  by  divers  nude  Gliaoee,  shows  her  hurt  foot 
to  J&coLumm  seated  nnder  a  ptrj/olOf  a  pleasant  Uttle  |ucture,  well 
anpoasd  and  not  inbarmonioos  in  dodiy  colour,  brings  us  to  the 
%ara  snlijeets,  and  here  a  very  motley  group  eommftnds  our  at- 
teotion. 

Fiiat  for  the  srtists  whom  we  might  call,  like  a  certain  sect,  "  the 
peculiar  people."  Mr.  Clipposd  has,  in  his  time — and  he  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  a  veteran — been  very  peculiar.  But  "out  of  the 
BDoke  comes  fire,"  and  in  the  wholesome,  and  probably  lucrative,  line 
of  portruture  Mr.  Cutfobd  does  very  good  work.  Of  the  three  heads 
exhibited,  the  two  most  inviUng  to  an  artist's  pencil  have  naturally 
celled  forth  Mr.  Cliffobd's  happiest  efibrta.  The  £arl  of  Tmkerviue 
(175),  though  a  little  immobile  and  clay  like,  is  a  handsome  profile, 
wdl  modellKl,  carefully  painted ;  Ladi/  Ida  Bennet  is,  in  treatment  of 
fte  beaatifal  £we  inclloM  a  little  away,  the  finely-moulded,  rather 
haagh^  features,  die  rich  complexion,  truly  an  artistic  study.  The 
aoBawnat  severs  way  of  prononndng  the  head  agunst  a  qtuet  toned 
fcadfirmmd,  with  a  qnaint  flower  or  two,  or  a  ooat  of  arms  in- 
tradaeed  in  one  oomu-,  suits  the  rather  mmple  and  flat  style  of 
yortwitore  fib-  Clitfobd  has  worked  out  with  precedent  of  Hoi^ 
ran  and  asrlj  German  masters.  Original,  is  the  delightful  mode  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  MooBB  in  the  portraiture  of  children :  a  light  And  brilliant 
key  of  odour,  pictnresque  accessories  tastefully  introduced,  and  a 
Stn^htforward  reading  of  childish  beauty,  make  up  the  charm,  ^ving 
ahrafs  an  ezecalion  careful  and  delicate.  Mr,  Moobb's  children 
seldom  do  anything  except  stand  for  their  pictures,  but  this  they  do 
«mte  naturally,  and  with  a  certain  infantine  importance  and  dignity. 
This,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  is  the  mode  of  treating 
^Id  portraitor©  of  VsLAsavBz,  not  of  Rbtnolss, 

Our  old  Dtvoorit^  Mr.  Waltbb  Cbaitb,  has  not  cleared  up  his 
palette,  neither  has  he  forgotten  how  to  give  a  certain  fascination  to 
vly  forms  and  quaint  landscape  backgrounds.    The  Earth  and  Spring 
(456)  endows  with  statuesque  grandeur  a  deeping  woman,  who  lies 
pane  dong  the  turf,  and  is  japed  to  by  a  rather  pulpy  and  dis- 
^neaUe-Iooktng  nude  boy ;  danbdils  break  up  with  golden  stars  the 
itnlebes  (rif  green  meadow,  and  an  idyllic  beauty  is  about  Ihe  whole 
fietms^  albnt  fnll  <^  a&etation  and  not  too  well  drawn.    Mr.  Cbabb 
aridalT  still  nnln  among  the  "peculiar"  sect;  but  he  comes 
deawuT  as  ft  change,  and  has  hta  own  merits.  Miss  Hblbk 
faflMMrcWOTT  is,  perhaps,  the  only  artist  in  the  gdlery  who  gives 
■I  a  soble  atody  <«  «x^««um  in  a  head :  her  St.  Sebastian  (669), 
SoBtUspoint  of  view, is  a  zamarinble  pndnctun.  The  of 


head  is  fine  to  begin  with,  but  not  short  of  masterly  is  the  complex 
expresdon  of  mingled  patience  and  anguish :  torture  in  ^e  daric  sap- 
plicating  eyes  and  twitching  brows,  entire  resignation  and  steadfast 
purpose  in  the  dosed  mouth,  with  its  curved  line,  stem  and  yet 
sweet  We  have  seldom  seen  so  fine  and  subtle  a  study  of  expres- 
rion  from  a  modem  hand,  and  never  before  from  a  woman's.  A  well 
conceived  and  cleanly  executed  picture  is  Joel  (391),  by  Mr.  Akblat  ; 
there  is  considerable  power  in  the  drawing,  which  will  induce  us  to 
look  for  more  from  the  same  artist 

Mr.  Hetwood  Habdt  takes  the  place  of  honour  in  the  gallery, 
with  an  eccentric  study  of  vultures  in  their  horrible  capacity  of 
Carim  FoBowtrs  (190).  A  ghastly  company  are  these  grim  creatures, 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  overlooking  a  battle-field,  gorged  by 
their  hideous  banquet,  and  now  standing  immovable,  each  after 
the  other;  horrible  pntesques,  through  whom  Nature  seems  to 
laugh  at  her  own  strange  symboUnn  of  greed  and  cruelty. 
Mr.  Habdt  is  really  terrible  in  his  realism.  The  same  creatures 
have  attracted  the  brush  of  another  artist,  Mr.  Tbisxbak  Ellis 
(405),  who,  by  the  way,  in  his  large  landscape.  Loch  Am  (348), 
shows  great  advance  in  power  on  past  vears.  Foreigners  are  not 
quite  so  plentiful  as  sometimes  io  the  £xhibiti(m,  but  a  drawing, 
called  TU  Iteacue  (502),  by  V.  Cabiakca,  attracts  hy  a  continaital 
manner  that  seems  to  date  from  Paris,  though  the  artist's  address 
is  in  Rome.  There  is  much  good  harmony  in  this  composition, 
the  grey  walls  and  dark  cypresses  against  the  pde  evening,  or  early 
morning  (P)  sky,  and  the  quaint  mediaeval  figures  sharply  drawn, 
chime  well  together  in  a  sombre  chord.  There  is  <mly  just  a  touch 
of  the  gay  tinting  which  besets  the  Italian  itiaette.  We  will  con- 
clude by  H  word  on  Mr.  Joplihq's  Sophia  Western  (414),  which  of 
course  is  too  loud  to  escape  notice.  All  that  devemess  without 
refinement,  and  akilfol  ueeution  without  character,  and  well- 
acoorded  colour  withont  nobitiW  can  do  for  the  image  of  a  handsome 
giri  in  a  green  velvet  riding  habit,  trimmed  with  grey  fur,  Mr.  Jop- 
LiNe  has  here  acoompUsbeo. 

The  Dudley  Odleiy  has  dways  *  norseiT  of  good  flower 

painting,  espeddty  among  ladies.  We  must  group  for  want  of  spice 
the  names  of  Madame  Spabtaii  Sulluank,  who  tide  year  appears 
as  a  flower-painter,  with  Orysanthemums  (297)  and  LiUes  (312),  that 
have  the  gorgeous  colour  and  perhaps  too  much  of  the  texture  of 
rich  tapestry  ;  Miss  Colekait,  who  is  supremely  artistic  in  arrange- 
ment and  colour ;  Miss  £1ate  Cabb,  origind  in  a  certdn  breadth  and 
selection — her  Christmas  Soses  (147)  in  the  snow  would  make  a 
beautiful  decorative  panel ;  Miss  Sahwobth  and  Miss  Metbb,  both 
good  in  technique  and  colour,  and  Miss  Isabella  Gbbbn.  Mrs. 
WHTHPBB  has  painted  a  capitd  group  of  Scotch  ThisOes  (306> 
She  should  follow  it  up  by  a  companion  study  of  the  glorious  blue 
thisties  that  grow  in  the  Apennines,  and  shine  with  iridescent 
metallic  lustre  like  azure  stars,  on  the  bleak  mountain  udes  in 
summer. 

THE   PROFESSION   AND    ITS  EMPLOYERS. 

THE  earthly  home  of  Mr.  Bboadhbad  has  Istdy  contributed  no  in- 
considerable support  to  the  position  which  has  been  assumed  by 
the  public  with  regam  to  the  architecturd  profession ;  and  posdbly 
the  reform  of  building  may  come  from  that  quarter,  strange  as  it  may 
appear ;  for,  though  Yorluhire  is  the  largest  coun^  in  England,  its 
'history,  so  far  as  progress  and  reform  are  concerned  (if  we  except  its 
part  in  the  cause  of  education)  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  its  smaller 
neighbours.  To  a  well-remembered  description  of  certain  Yorkshire 
schools  was  originally  due  the  feeling  whicA  has  latdy  home  I'ruit 
throughout  the  coimtry,  chat  something  ought  to  be  done  to  spread 
the  means  and  improve  the  mode  of  acquiring  general  knowledge. 
The  Sheifield  Board  of  Guardians  have  just  done  what  may  be  dee  Died 
a  dmilu  service  to  the  building  batemity;  and  Halifax,  speaking  by 
the  same  useful  and  intelligent  mouth-piece,  threatens  to  assist  in 
the  good  work.  We  may  ccmsequently  expect  a  new  class  of  adver- 
tisement, and,  probably,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  divide  our  column 
of  "  Tenders  "  into  two  parts,  one  for  architects  and  the  other  for 
contractors.  The  rapid  development  of  the  competition  system  may 
therefore  be  anticipated,  and  something  like  the  following  notice 
inserted  in  the  public  journals  may  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  respect- 
able practitioners  to  a  sense  of  their  future  position : — "  To  Architects 
and  others. — Tenders  are  required  for  the  ^vilege  of  making  the 
desu^s  and  superintending  the  erection  of  a  Town  Hall  at  Belgravia- 
on-Sea.  The  tenders  to  be  accompanied  by  working  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  to  indude  the  cost  of  preparing  both,  as  well  as 
of  superintending  the  works.  No  premiums  will  be  pud  to  any  of 
the  candidates,  nor  will  the  Town  Coundl  hold  themsdves  respon- 
sible in  any  way  to  any  of  them.  The  lowest,  or  any  tender,  not 
necessarily  accepted,"  &c.  Though  such  an  advertisement  might 
surprise  some  of  our  reader^  it  would  certainly  not  surpriss  them  to 
learn  that  it  had  received  seventy-five  bond Jide  and  substantial 
repUes,  principally^  from  Lcmdon.  Every  week  adds  its  mite  to 
the  heap  of  humiliation  which  is  the  outcome  of  competition,  as  it  is 
piactisBa  by  the  employer  and  pursued  by  the  em{doyed.  Competi- 
tion, to  be  praeticalfv  usefd  to  the  true  architect  and  benefidal  to 
arctutecture,  is  posmnle  only  in  a  commnnitjpouessed  of  the  highest 
morality  and  the  highest  generd  education.  The  people  or  this 
oonntxy,  newed  in  the  aggrwate^  possess  ndther  one  nor  the  other 
and  any  piooeedisg  whiw  helps  to  show  a  bad  qratenij  and  a  wuaa 
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■ppUcstion  of  it  at  tbe  wont  mvj  be  neaf  6d  with  hapo  and  satirfiM- 
ttoD  hj  gMimne  reformers  accQstomed  to  be  fhaskfal  for  small  tiTOon. 
To  the  woricbovsee  of  Sheffield  and  Halifiu  tbe  better  portion 
of  tbe  eicbitecttinJ  bodr  mmj  tnra  wi^  frratefal  ^ea.  la  the 
former  town  fourteen  arcciteets  or  "  firms "  hare  heoi  iiTited  to 
state  tbe  sate  of  jtercentage  at  whieb  tbey  wovid  mepare  tbe  plan 
and  mpflrijitend  the  creetvui  of  a  new  workbonae.  Meesra.  hivwjxwT 
ft  Bbowv,  some  of  whoee  excellent  echeol  boildiags  ban  been 
illustrated  in  our  ptie:eB,  offered  their  pfofeinooal  eerYiaee  for  the 
xecoffnieed  ccnmnisBiMi  of  five  per  oeatt.  upon  the  whcda  outlay; 
wbiM  Mr.  Fa,x,  of  Sheffield,  offered  to  do  all  the  ynxk  a^pertaiaii^ 
to  «n  Ridiitaet  requiied  in  ua  erection  oi  tbe  imltbowa  in  qneattoa 
In  one  and  a  half  per  toA.  No  one  aeeBaa  to  have  had  wit  «»ob|^ 
to  oAr  luB  BOTkMS  for  nothing,  wUdi  would  have  been  a  bj  no 
meiDS  mprofitaUe  or  diahnMat  proceedh^  on  the  part  of  any  kk^u- 
tect  who  was  not  a  member  of  tbe  lastituti.  Once  upon  a  t^e,  and 
witbio  the  memory  of  liTing  practitioners,  it  mattered  Kttle  to  an 
ndkitect  by  whom  be  was  paid,  pn>Tided  be  did  obtun  remoneratkm 
tea  his  trouble ;  and  periiapi  thb  last  stisw  added  to  the  beter^e- 
neoua  bundle  of  profeanonal  abases  may  be  eonodwed  sniBoieat 
excuse  for  us  to  inqnire  into  the  pna«it  nUtioaa  of  the  aiebitaet 
with  his  master. 

Bometfaing  of  the  dread  wMch  has  long  been  inspired  by  the 
necessity  of  "  going  to  law  "  is  now  ftit  by  all  who  me  going  to 
holM.  No  man  once  faidy  hwnched  in  an  abyss  of  br  ick  foonda- 
ticDS  can  tell  what  may  he  the  end  tbereot  Very  few  are  capable 
of  nnderatanding  tbe  eetimatee  and  analogous  aceoants  presented  to 
them.  Soowthmg  of  the  i^t  of  gambnng  aeiies  upon  a  nan  who 
is  b^danangh  to  employ  ^'KiKLir  with  his  rale:  "he  teiHts  half  to 
3nm  and  hair  to  dwune,  and  he  is  often  dismpointsd.  In  buikltBg 
OMmtioaathan  anao  mai^  parties  concanea:  the  raaoner  of  paying 
inem  for  their  aerrioee  is  ao  ooiiplioated,  and  toe  danger  of  ooihuMn 
between  then  ao  apparent,  thai  the  wearfneas  of  the  pnUic  iBcreaaes 
rather  than  diminiabes  as  tbe  necessity  for  new  building  spreads. 
-Nor  is  EDglandsii^lar  in  this  nepect.  In  Franoe  there  is  a  simllax 
and  eran  more  complicated  syst«i,  which  in  oot  partioolar  is  almoat 
dishonest'.  The  ParisianB,  however,  get  a  f^reat  deal  of  nlistic  medi- 
ocrity which  the  world,  fat  want  of  soatethiDg  better,  admires;  the 
J^naoners  periodiceJIy  obtain  a  few  excellent  works  which  m  irr»> 
mediably  swamped  by  a  hoet  of  a  diflerent  dasa ;  and  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  change  for  the  better.  That  the  system  of  architectond 
practice  in  genenu,  end  the  mode  of  lemutnrataon  ia  paitieaW,  are 
at  faulty  seema  to  be  admitted  evMi  by  voet  optimists ;  and  that 
iaquii^  into  the  system  is  stBdiooaty  ahisied,  and  even  deprecated  by 
those  m  authority  ahows  its  preaarioua  (Aaracterisdos  more  ^aui^ 
than  eTen  ^e  dissatisfaction  with  which  it  is  uniranaUy  xegamad  wf 
tbe  competent  naaatauM  who  hare  etndied  it. 

The  Smm  canged  i^on  the  nde  of  the  prapnetor  who  fnya  an 
the  architect,  who  makes  the  desi^,  and  the  pnrreyor,  who  ealcn- 
lates  the  quantity  of  materials  whicAi  will  be  reqoired  to  erect  it  On 
tbe  other  «de  is  the  contractor,  who  provides  the  aaterkls  and  tbe 
manual  labour.  He  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  proprietor  under 
the  advice  of  th%  ardUteet,  aocordisg  to  bills  of  qnantitiee  wbieh  are 
l^pared  hy  the  sorveyor.  The  architect  is  paid  by  the  pt^rietor  a 
percentage  en  the  amovnt  ctf  ^  contractor's  expendhnre ;  the  aair- 
veycv  is  paid  by  the  oontmctor  a  nmilar  bat  smaller  percentage  upon 
the  same.  Thus,  when  an  archrtect  acts  as  his  own  surveyor  he  be- 
comes eretfitoT  of  both  the  party  which  emplim  him  and  the 
party  he  empkiya.  Betweaa  them  he  anpernsea  a  legal  agraament 
and  contract. 

It  is  worse  in  Paris,  where  do  gGBend  contract  is  made. 
The  differost  artitf  cera  are  auniaunied  by  the  architect,  who  draws  np 
a  sepamte  agreement  with  eac^— with  awster-mason,  masto-car- 
pmter,  ftc.  The  woik  is  gHievkUy  paid  for  1^  measoceiBeat,  a«Mcd- 
ing  to  a  preactfted  taril^  and  after  it  is  ez«ented.  The  Fkench 
proprietor  is  less  ftmmred  than  the  Eadiish  one,  tm  the  former  knows 
notttHig  of  tbe  probable  eoat  of  his  hniUfoig  exoept  by  an  approxi- 
mate estjaaate ;  tbe  latter  hnem  a  little  by  tbe  ooat>aatar%  tsisder 
irfaich  he  aooepts,  bat  is  vniMe  to  appreciate  even  though  h«  look  it 
ihrongh.  In  fVance,  tbe  several  eootraetors'  bills  are  seat  in  to  tiie 
aidiitect  eoon  after  the  completion  of  the  works ;  aad  thee  a  foite 
coBuncnces.  It  has  been  arraneed  by  agreeasent  baforebaad  tbatthe 
work  riiall  be  done  at  a  rate  ot— say  five  per  cent,  below  amnnicipal 
tariff;  Md  therefore  to  dieck  the  bUls  all  that  is  retjaired  ia  to 
aseertain  if  the  qnantitf  of  mateiiale  provided  he  exact,  and 
the  calenlationB  armroetieally  correct.  This  mi)iht  appear  to  oot^ 
nders  as  bond  fide  employment  for  either  the  architect  or  his  derk  of 
works.  But  not  at  all  I  There  are  other  professioBal  men  to  be 
satieicd.  There  ia  tbe  surveyor  employed  by  the  architect,  and  there 
are  the  surveyors  emfdoyed  by  the  different  artlSoers.  I%e  fonver, 
paid  a  pnoentage  by  the  araitect,  examines  and  corrects  the  biUs 
presnrtod  by  the  seveial  tradesmen,  who  pay  another  and  hwger 
peiCMrtage  to  as  many  sunreyws  for  the  preparation  and  dsfenee  of 
the  sane.  Tksae  latter  prepare  tbe  bills  sn  i«atmmtt\  tint  is,  they 
•Al  to  the  amomt  they  am  entided  by  agreeaaeDt  to  reeeiva  navw 
leas  Am  oae-ifth  of  the  snm  total— they  increase  tbe  price  of  aaoh 
item  oM>fifth  in  older  that  the  smreyor  eatployed  hj  tbe  aKbitect 
mm  deduct  one-^fth  from  it  in  red  ink.  Often  a  Fmch  omtractor^ 
bill  i»  entirriy  vsfigured  befon  it  is  presented  to  the  jsrmrietm-  who 
Imatowyit;  aMdttissddthatzedfaik<ximctioM«lnMa«ootMBg 
palliativs  to  thesa«lieato  vt^o  an,  not  uaatanlfy,  toroantod  with 


ioitbtaaatothejoBtaceoftbaeiaiaasaaadeiipentbem.  laEi^iIaai 
oompetHion  is  popularir  anpposed  to  beasafagwd  to  the  anpk^artf 
aad  the  reception  of  a  list  of  tenden,  of  whid^  ^  higbint  is  taiad 
the  lowest  four  thooaaad  pooads.  is  thought  to  be  *  proof  positive  af 
boooursble  dealmg  «d  of  the  advantagee  ^eealtiag  from  tm  ooaataf 
action  of  tmpcwng  forces.  In  both  eouotriea  thm  is  aaathar  fana- 
tionacy,  who  is  tbe  cletk  of  werias  or  mmaetmar.  Althaqgh  boa 
salary  is  paid  by  the  w^rietoz,  he  is  ander  0m  thaah  of  the  andi>* 
tect,  as  ^eat  of  tbe  toiow,aad  be  sots  as  the  letter's  clsA.  Lsrtead 
of  bong  a  check  apoa  both  arahiteet  snd  ocmtmctoc,  he  is  iiMRrsrtiy 
the  repressatative  of  both,  rinee  ha  sxecotss  the  ofdexs  of  one  sail 
mlea  the  fomen  «f  Ae  ettsr.  la.  fne,  althongh  br  an  amiaUa 
ftetion  aaost  of  the  asembaa  of  the  building  fratMai^  pi^  ea^ 
othw,  the  proprietor  psm  fbr  all— whirii  is  bath  natwal  and  uwri^ 
aUe.  Be  pan  Ae  arcbiteet.  whose  nnwmisninn  ia  inaiaased  by  a» 
increase  in  tiie  builder's  Uus ;  ho  pays  the  earveyar,  whoaa  eoaa* 
misNon  is  Itkewiee  iiureased  by  a  similar  augmeataUon  of  tha 
bnildor's  Mils,  becanse  it  is  eha^d  for  b^  the  hnildar;  las^,  h* 
pays  the  buildw.  With  good  old  eonssrvative  sentiass^  pNynetoaa 
believe  that  their  safety  in  buildiag  tranaaetioas  Mas  m  nuaabai^ 
oblivions  of  the  fact  tha^  from  first  to  last,  good  faith  almoat  alwaja 
depends  upon  the  architect's  peiaonal  sanae  at  hottonr.  Even  theogh 
in  Ae  aaajority  of  cases  the  trust  repoeed  in  the  several  parties  and 
by  them— is  not  abused,  tha  complication  itself  as  aa  shuae;  aad 
mmy  people,  both  in  London  and  Paiih  balieva  that  areUtaoti 
receive  a  pecuniary  eommissioo  from  Mh  those  who  employ 
them  Mid  the  buildsra  thejr  employ.  As  a  eommewial  tsaa^ 
action  it  would  be  a  Iwitimato  proceediiw,  aad  bef<»e  tha 
foundation  of  tbe  Boyal  Ihsbtato  of  British  Amhitecli^  it  was  al 
recognised  as  tbe  fiasto*  t£  the  profssMon.  At  tb«  doaa  of  tha 
1870,  Profaaaor  JDooiauBaoir,  hi  propoabg  a  vote  of  thanks  taTthfr 
Preddent  of  tha  lastitoto  for  Us  addtMs,  said »— "  I  leooUaet  tha 
profosnon  bsfore  autay  htfe— for  aboot  half  a  osntary:  at  that  tuto 
tb«re  was  a  very  iatisMte  OHinoctton  betwe«  awhheets  aad  hniMan. 
There  were  tiien  at  the  head  of  the  profossion  two  past  men,  tic« 
Mr.  SkliKB  and  Mr.  Sour^  lAoee  repntatiea  sad  honoiv  were  va- 
sullied ;  but  ia  too  many  cases  the  andiiteete  nod  buiUera  ahaiad  ia 
tiie  i^ifits.  Then  a  very  grave  movement  took  i^aoe,  and  it  was  d»> 
termiaed  by  some  young  aad  ardent  sjarita  that  a  aavsaaaen  of  that 
conneetian  should  take  j^Iaee  to  reoBove  that  seandaL  That  was  tha 
foundatkn  of  the  Institote."  In  s^te,  hawevm-,  of  the  eaotmoas 
reform  then  effected,  an  indirect  aUivice  between  the  architect  and 
the  contractor  continued  ia  aiaay  inataoaes — soosetuaes  uaavinAaUe 
oaee.  The  preeeat  sjatom  cf  paying  for  the  preparalioa  of  bUla  of 
quantities  has  led  te  many  ingenioas  airaagsDunts  for  avadiag  tb* 
appcHaaee  of  otAaaon.  These  bills,  umtead  of  beang  (MM^yproaaate4 
to  the  dieat,  an  genen%  ahaOed  into  tha  coatiaBto^aaeooantoaai 
paid  far  ^  tiM  fomariORM  without  any  eegnisaaca  of  tiw  foot 

What  Sir  Eaannro  Swans  wiato  in  Us lattor  to  the  lostitnto  sa 
tius  snMect  deeerves  aooM  attsntua.  To  him,  as  well  aa  to  aU  attw 
who  underataud  the  matter,  tbe  perceatage  aieda  of  paymet,  aa  it 
is  aralied  to  the  rsmoneratioo  of  arehiteeia^  is  half  a  scandal  aad 
wholly  a  jeat.  It  gives,  m  Sir  £nuviT»  says,  **  a  coastal  ssppoit 
to  the  moBt  constant  complaint  of  the  public  against  architects:  that 
their  estimates  are  nearly  always  eoieeedad,  not  so  aiuah  by  mia* 
calcuIataoB  or  mielahe  in  tha  estimate  itoelf  as  by  the  nmianina  af 
thinas  which  the  architect  most  foeesee  wUl  be  wuited  tho^^h  his 
esiplioyer,  for  want  of  experienee  dues  not  .  .  .  People,  in  gesMwl, 
natarally  set  down  every  soggeetiea  of  the  architect  for  en 
proveaMnt  to  a  wish  to  iaerease  his  ovrn  hill  so  low  as  it  depeafa  e» 
tbe  coat  <rf  the  building,  and  evwy  ooussion  to  a  dcsiTC  to  aaaka  &a 
employer  beUeve  that  be  was  goaig  to  vpsad  mnch  less  than  &4 
arcbitaotweU  knew  would  be  naceesary,^  There  are  yat  gMatsr 
defects  in  the  peroentage  system  whidi  is  aa  prejadidal  to  the  ia- 
terests  of  emj^yen  gmnlly  as  it  is  to  Uiosa  of  the  pinfiiaiiiiml 
man;  tbe  mora  Idxmr  e^teaded  npon  devisiag  aad  vedaeing  a  ■'Trirp 
vrithin  oertwn  limits  iaie  putpoaea  eosaaaty,  tbe  leas  wtU  be  tM 
raanaaration  received  by  the  deaignw.  Agma,  however  gnat  aai^ 
be  the  experience,  however  aapieaaa  the  tdeat  af  oas,  m  naatTsa 
exactly  the  aaasa  aeale  of  pi^  as  aaethar  of  naall  axpeneDae  mA. 
perhaps  no  telent  or  tedmical  edaoatisn  vrimtovuK,  Whil*  tkft 
modern  architect  has  to  eadwe  iaueado  and  wen  insult  frnsi 
aetoal  maaner  of  P*}^  him,  he  is  abased  far  bin  njntwii  of  wods> 
ing.  His  very  title  is  aa  anomaly.  Siace  the  di^  of  Paiubhv 
DKLOKif  a  he  has  net  ntractised  his  ait,  as  it  is  haown  te  hava  baaa 
practised  in  Western  Europe,  durii^  ihit  period  of  indi^eaoaa  amba- 
teetma.  He  is  no  longer  an  aaeh^eet  bat  aa  art-architect ;  nov» 
theless  he  is  less  of  an  artist  than  a  boaaneas  man.  Thni^  th«a«  ia 
atill  a  c(»acientio«e  minority  who  emtiaae  to  eaeeute  baiSaags  with 
the  ^irit  aad  the  integrity  of  tbeir  Mediaeval  fonfatheo,  there  ia  alaa 
a  vast  number  who  are  of  very  difiefeatatao^,  if  the  late  Mr.  Aamm 
ASKPZTEL  is  to  be  relied  on.  In  1864  he  told  tbe  laatitats  tlat 
there  were  some  mmu  who  aaigl^  be  aaHed  *art-aiditast  bralaaas'^ 
■-Hasa  who  oonld  not  dsays,  bat  who  fanaght  thair  darips  Jm» 
elevarsr  and  pocnar  man  thn  themaohas,  ana  faastad  tham  ofna  tha 
poMic  as  their  own.**  That  thu  niwiiiiisinisl  ^asa  af  the  ifilK 
aet  eidy  adU  existB,  bat  that  ii  inawaaiiir,  la  proved  by 
Boaher  «f  sdvartaseiaeato  offea^  la  nneinoaem  aad 
asBiitanae  of  every  desaqtisa.  Vat  are  tin  aonsts  m  thisj 
to  ha  feoad  Mily  aaaongat  the  nnanaana  onaohB  nhoy  fa 
estimatiMi,  hoU  n  a^ual  fwitisB  nith  Bsallgr  |inlin  I 
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tii^irhirli  ifrcunad  on  witb  nneftuTocal  meeeM.  Oould  it  ba 
Ami  thttt  Mw  bnildiBM  bebrn^p'  greilw  Imowledge  of  conatruetion 
than  thoae  vluch  wen  onilt  thirty  jean  ago,  it  would  he  umustiQ- 
able  to  lament  that  the  broker  should  hare  thua  punoeated  aU  ^atU 
«f  the  proflMaou.  People  must  Htb,  and  art  ie  a  means  of  liveli- 
linod;  itiatlierrfaTeiiofe-Bk^ieal  ftr  critics,  who  think  that  modem 
mMtwtuw  it  aet  iagpnmg,  to  wrgiw  tiiat  l3ie  onlj  sure  meass  of 
iiiMir  tfaa  V»i^^|r  asi  from  the  nnsplisfaetaiy  state  in  wUefa  it  is 
iwh  is  tW  toA^  akolitifls  «f  the  auddlMUDf  be  he  imkar, 
^IH^  or  aa-oaUad  atdiitwt;. 

OUR  RAMBLER  IN  BATH. 

TlTBRTOmB  Jtnowa  that  Bath  is  an  English  city  with  a  histoTj. 
yi  There  is,  howoTeTf  no  dtj  of  our  England  so  endowed  that 
to  the  archltectoral  rambler  seems  so  destitute  of  medinval  anti« 
enitfe^  or  of  (afaore  rnmnS)  mtiqnities  of  any  Und.  Sahterranean 
Sath  is  anciant  enough  in  all  conscime.  If  anyone  will  dlg^  around 
tta  AUinr  Obanili  be  will  cobm  in  time  on  T«at  rmains  of  the 
4ri0Bal  Noma  mwimtiij.  over  oaiv  a  sKall  portiott  oi  which  the 
llnch,  as  -we  eee  i^  k  h^t;  and  if  aom  mare  ajgotDg  the  antiqiuiy 
ihiaU  praeeod  1»  naaaieh  into  bisterioal  roeordajlie  will  soon  come 
api^wfaat  JM  MAoanuT  tanv,  "the  twilight  of  faUe."  The 
md  fMm  hook  givea  a  pnt^  fair  sasnrmce  9t  tiae  fiiet  iriien,  oo  ito 
ejpBDiag  pafe,  Ik  woeaede  to  **  nmind  the  atraager  that  he  is  stondiog 
m  cktme  gvMrad,  whu*  the  Bomans^  in  the  ]^lenitude  of  their  power, 
mi  -wiA  sll  tiie  Inzuriea  oi  their  cirilisabon,  made  themitelves  a 
local  balntan&)o  nd  a  name.  Var,"  continues  the  oracle, "  shoold  a 
tm  of  some  eighteen  centaiies  be  thought  no  veiy  long  period  to 
tsrerse,  ^en  is  arfill  a  D^thical  or  legeaaary  historj  aaaodated  with 
Bath  which  carries  aa  back  to  a  time  ooeTal  with  Eing  Solojcon, 
if  not  aariiaz;** 

Aftv  thaa  kt  aa  taha  Bath  as  w»  find  it  ta  1876,  ^  Bath  in  fact 
«f  Rian  Na«e  asd  the  sightoeath  caatuiy,  and  the  Bath,  as  we  Dwy 

ialflnr'-  it,  of  Sir  Wniux  Tn^  who  tot  little  short  of  a  score  of 
ysan  lepieaeated  At  dty  in  Fat^uaaeat. 

17iss  himself  lies  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church,  which  has  for  some 
tea  yean  past  been  in  the  restoring  hands  of  Sir  Qilbkkt  Scott,  who 
ha  «ha^  ra  anaagtid  the  Hrtantw  of  the  edifice  so  as  to  throw  nave 
mi  tbdia,  separated  when  he  fint  tooktlMU  in  hand,  into  a  ^aaons 
— «r  n^her  easBvaodiona — paridi  dknrdk  Certainly  nothing  can  weU 
la  tncr  Aaa  ^  mtorau  a^ect  ef  the  building  aa  one  looks  at  its 
yatol  maaome  ^oportbna.  The  very  obvious  inequality  of  the 
niisiliim|iilai  hntam  that,  wheE  viewuig  the  exterior  of  the  ateuc- 
fia^  gaeoacarta  lha  bdwldw^  inqwrta  to  the  ii^arior  an  air  of 
^«Menr,  f^^'^'V  ^  ^®  transapto  aa  ^tarmt  k)ftineM  tiie  compara- 
tiTdj  smaU  edifice  doea  not  possess.  It  is  hard  to  say  now  what 
iliffiniltiee  and  oppocation  the  architect  may  have  contended  with  m 
ihaapiu  the  pew  and  galleiy  encumbered  structure  from  what  it 
IBIS  in  WOO  into  what  we  aee  it  to-day ;  otherwise  we  should  denmr 
sltofsthw  to  the  di^oaitioB  of  the  easteramost  aim  of  the  cartas, 
4»Mad  to  lepletioD  with  lofty  stalls,  rich  as  they  an  with 
jMd  baewty.  Aa  to  the  dinosal  of  its  eaatommost  wd.  Sir  Giubbt 
Bcaas  to  ham  wiy  sanamarifjr  d«ak  with  the  &aioiis  "Nortb-wd" 
Btfwuisj,  hry  cairyiBr,  what  we  may  team  in  courtesy  the  dais, 
tifU  aeroea  na  choir  Irom  aevth  to  aeath.  Several  very  eoeUy 
HSDtod  wiuiiffiwB  hare  been  pat  up  in  the  church,  acme  of  which — 
e^sma^  theae  by  Mr.  Huasn  and  Messrs.  Clattoit  &  Bell, 
ami  leaaadidUft  for  their  aatpl*  use  of  white  li^ht— atnuk  us  aa 
Wag  Tety  teaafiftd.  It  smears  from  tiie  neeehea  and  report  of  the 
tan  annaai  meeting  of  the  Beatoration  Oommittee,  held  a  few 
VHb  past  (at  which,  by-the-by,  spoke  A  Colonel  iNioo  JoHXS)  there 
via  an  oretdrawn  bankere'  account  of  1,000^  and  a  sum  of  1,6602. 
afllsiwBg  to  contracteifc  Much  yet  remuna  to  be  done  to  this 
fta  tUMiu  aqfiiftiaHy  to  its  eslerior— and  great  eflforta  are  now 
kittuda  to  zaiae  aidtaUe  funds  Ibr  die  wwL 


ttaaa  ba  ai^  oOer  aadHml  atnctara  in  Bath  we  fykd  to 
wtm  iL  Baaa  mA  tbera  Aa  atndeaV  who  thinks  it  wwth  hia 
aaf  fa4  i>  and  aaeaad  Ae  city  aoaaa  Queen  Anne  work  to 
iiM*;bn*teganeralaiq^of  eUBach  is  unariatakably  Georgian. 
■=  ^»  admiratioa  fcr  "  WooB,  of  Bath,"  the  architect  of 


thalimpeel  Towa  Hall  and  the  ereseent  at  Boxton ;  we  were  not  a 
With  ifasBiiiiBiiii  111  to  HaA  r>  few  eooeider^le  wor^  of  fais  in  Bath 
iMC  Anrever,  the  st^le  in  whitdi  he  excelled — PoUadiaa  Classic 
"  eiBiji  where  presents  itself:  some  of  it  very  early  of  its  kind, 
aad  Tsiy  quaint,  nie  Boyal  Crescent,  spacious  though  it  is,  may 
ha  dimaaad  aa  a  timig  void  ef  all  indinduali^ ;  we  may  sar  the 
tta  sf  the  Oraad  Panp  Room  and  the  Assembly  Room ;  hut  it 
ia  asaaihxa;  uutoworthy  to  ranne  upon  a  complete  rotunda  of 
ftasatem,  sach  aa  the  Circos  of  Bath,  with  its  three  storeys 
«f  fkdly-deaeioped  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  arranged  in  coupled 
orianiB  dl  aroaad.  Bath  must  indeed  have  been  a  prosperous 
dtf  whn  this  xu&leesly  wmate  circna  waa  projected,  and  even 
cmM  to  coB^latinn,  with  awn  the  earred  metopes  of  ita  Dmie 
iSmOf  and  aU  ito  otbw  aidiitoetoaio  beleoginga.  Tba  maaa 
twiagaDee  of  the  onnpleted  project — Ibr  there  is  litUe  merit  in 
tta  dnrign  in  a  anipriae  wwth  enjoying. 

Th»  QttSUktU  of  another  Falladian  structure,  is  someUung 
nose.   Ita  s^la  ia  for  tte  thus  esjioded;  but  we  should  mnw 


like  to  know  how  many  of  our  raeseat  public  atruetorts  <tf  ita  dza 
are  equal  in  diguitT  of  aspect  and  chanubig  proporti<m  to  the  old 
Oeo^an  Guilahall  of  Bath.  Ita  fbattnes  are  commonplace  enourii 
— a  C<Haipoute  superstructure  of  three  pavilions  on  a  ruetacated  bas^ 
ment  J  in  the  centre,  a  pediment  crowned  with  a  figure  ef  Justice; 
that  18  all.  But  the  charm  of  the  facade  (well  returned  at  each 
flank^  and  cleTerly  balanced  by  the  more  modem  Market  House  and 
Municipal  Offices,  as  wings  on  eadi  ride)  lies  in  the  well-atudied 
disposition  of  these  eommunplaoe  features.  Let  ns  take  aootiier 
^^[regatioa  of  su^  features,  and  see  how  they  are  huKlled  in  Bath. 
Erar large  railway  terminua  in  the  kingdom  contains  a  bigriew 
of  the  Pump  Boon  Hotel— we  her  pttrdon,  the  "  Grmd  Pump 
Boom  Hotel '^—at  Bath.  Here  we  hare,  as  in  the  old  G«<»f^ 
QnildhaU,  the  cwamonplagB  Victorian  features,  witiiout  one  atom  of 
the  charm.  Stone  there  is:  good  rightly  asnlar,  and  good  work- 
manship  to  boot.  But  how  about  the  design  P  A  fine  frontue^ 
fRTourably  disposed  as  a  shallow  quadrangle,  having  a  long  Corinthian 
colonnade  wft&  attic  on  a  rusticated  arcade ;  but  everyUdng  is  out 
of  [ffoportion.  The  columns  and  tiieir  supporting  arcade  are  fiu 
toe  toll  and  too  closely  set;  while  the  formw,  Irr  ^eir  iasufficiait 
taiam  (ca  thetr  entire  ladt  «f  it),  have  a  staired-ont  aspect,  quite 
uninTitlBg  to  Castidious  guests,  yAo  may  happen  to  surrey  tka/a^dif 
ere  they  make  trial  of  the  cuuiu  of  the  Grand  HoteL 

Who  deaigaed  1^  Qmldhall  is  not  very  clear;  bat  the  more 
recentlv  built  market-house  und  municipal  offioes  have  basa  erected 
from  tne  designs  of  Messrs.  Hickes  &  Isaacs.  The  markets  are 
derigned  on  a  most  peculiar  plan,  in  concentric  avenues  connected, 
by  radiating  alleys,  a  plan  that  seems  singularly  well  adapted  for 
separating  the  various  provision  trades. 

Connected  with  the  Guildhall  by  a  subtorranean  passage  is  the 
new  police  station  in  tiie  Orange  Grove,  one  of  ^e  few  recentJy-built 
secular  structures.  It  has  a  well-prt^rtioned  and  cleverly  composed 
Croat,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Davzs,  arehiteet,  (tf  Bath.  At  the  j  unc 
tioB  of  G«i»^  and  Milsom  Stceeto  a  )Mtg%  stone  building,  covered 
with  aeafibldiBg,  is  now  being  wected  )^  Mr,  J.  Losa,  eoatiaetor. 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Siust,  architect,  for  the  Wilts  and 
Dorset  Baukiog  Company :  the  s^Le  Italian ;  and,  as  far  as  one  may 
Judge,  boldly  and  enucUvely  carried  out.  In  the  Pultney  Road 
are  some  la^  new  villas,  and  the  recentiy  built  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  La  Sainto  Union,  a  fairly  deeigned  pointed  s^cture :  but 
beyond  the  works  already  noted  thue  is  uttie  of  domestic  or 
eoasmerdal  building  going  on  in  Bath.  What  new  huUdtnn  there 
a»  am  cUefly  of  an  aciriewaaticial  duraetsr,  sad  witii  a  briM  notiee 
(d  tham  we  nwy  coaeluda  our  zemadn  on  the  arduteotare 
Bath. 

Before  dmng  this,  howevei^  we  ought  to  make  mention  of  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  churclies  of  an  (Sder  date,  Victorian  or  Geor^an, 
the  very  earlie&t  of  them.  Of  these  the  two  most  considerable  works 
are  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Northgate,  and  the  steeple  of  St 
James's  Church,  in  Southgate,  both  .designed  by  one  architectj  Mr. 
Mashebs,  of  Bath.  Both  of  these  edifices  occupy  very  restricted 
sites,  having  their  towers  placed  at  the  aeote  intersection  of 
two  streets.  St  Michael's  ie  eirtemaUy  a  structure  of,  what  was 
considered  in  the  early  Victorian  age.  "Eariy  BngliA "  arehi* 
ture.  It  has  a  lofty  tower  crowned  with  aa  octangular  ^ire  rising 
from  a  katon,  gabkd  on  all  ita  eight  faces.  Tall  triplet  windows 
light  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  the  entire  ohurcn,  divided  by 
heavily-moulded  buttresses.  Internally  the  edifice  is  a  high-pewed^ 
galleried  audttorwm,  with  groined  ceilings  of  plaster.  The  tower  oi 
St  Janee'e  Ofaoreh  n  an  Anglo- CSassic  work,  added  to  an  older 
chnr^,  nad  fer  more  aaeeeaafnl  u  design.  It  k  carried  square 
for  a  veiy  omnderal^  heiglu,  finished  with  a  parapet  with  well- 
desigaed  open  nuMnk  at  tCs  foar  comers,  and  aumaoiuted  with  an 
<^n  octangular  lant»n  wi^  ogive  roof  and  lofty  vaae,  the  whok 
cooapoaition  (evlduitly  a  careful  study  of  Wbkt's  eampaailee)  form- 
ing a  gtaeeful  feature  in  eve^  distant  view  of  the  atj,  St  Mat- 
thew's Ghumji  is  another  of'^Mr.  Massvbs'  worlu,  and  far  mora 
successful  aa  a  structure  of  revived  Pointed  architecture  than  St 
Midiael^;  it  ia  in  the  Decorated  styla,  with  good  span  roo&  to  nave 
and  usles,  and  a  fair  brou:h  spire.  St  Mary's,  Bathwick,  and  St 
Savioar's  churches  were  both  designed  by  Mr.  FnrcH,  architect,  and 
are  very  fiur  sampks  of  Georgian  Perpendicular.  A  latge  new 
chaaod,  with  a  seven-light  Deewated  east  window,  kjnst  now  being 
added  to  the  former  of  these  edifices^  the  ooatraotoc  for  the  wt»ka 
being  Mr.  M.JLSS.  Two  very  Flamboyant  edifices  maybe  seen  in  the 
WeJeyen  Chapel,  New  King  Street^  and  in  Trinity  Churchy  Lewar 
James  Street,  the  latter  stmctuie  clumsy  to  excess  outiade,  and 
having  a  most  gloomy  interior. 

There  are  other  churches  of  this  date  in  and  about  the  oi^,  and 
some  few  other  Nonconformist  places  of  worship,  but  they  possess 
too  Uttie  architectural  pretension  to  justify  any  detailed  notice  o£ 
their  merita.  The  new  churches  of  Bath  deserve  a  more  minute  de- 
scription. 

ICesars.  Agnew  have  opened  their  annual  ezhibitioQ  of  paintings  in 
Msndtester.  Among  ths  works  are :— MiHais'  North-  Wat  Paasage,  Jfinitr 
M,  and  CfauOlel't  Wife;  Oalderoa's  Sour*  wUh  the  Beri  JaUhor$, 
and  Qaeett  of  the  ToumajMrxt;  Linneirs  Sain  Ooud,  Graham's  Bea 
BMU  Bm$,  and  aUbeit's  Battl*  e/MmUm  Xoor, 
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SEVERITY  IN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Bt  an  OcCAmOKAL  COBEMPOICDKKT. 

rEBE  are  few  tbinga  more  difficnlt  to  andersUDd  thoroogltly'than  the 
exact  limit  between  true  aeTerity  and  reaoonable  artistic  license  in 
azehitectnre.  At  times  the  reins  of  Uaiej  may  be  loosened,  hot  in  order  to 
direct  its  affbrts  properly  a  great  oicet?  of  tondi  is  needful.  Many  people 
cannot  aee  the  diBtinction  between  aarerity  and  mere  baldness.  Severity 
does  not  neeessaxily  imply  coldness,  and  need  sot  produce  any  repellent 
fealing.  For  nample,  nntil  the  recent  restoiationa  at  Salisbury  Cathedral 
mn  emnmenesd,  it  ma  a  tmiTMS&l  eomplMnt  that  tixs  interior  of  tbe 
building  was  ctdd,  notwithstanding  ita  abundance  of  monldings  and  deco- 
ratire  fbatiuea.  This  had  eridently  nothing  to  do  with  the  aicliitecture, 
which  was  ridi,  nor  did  the  feeling  hnt  its  rise  in  regret  at  the  paociQr  of 
window  tracery.  The  nntinted  walla  with  their  ernde  greynei^  the  white 
glazing,  with  only  oocaaonally  a  morsel  of  colour  to  cbeer  the  rye,  together 
with  the  abaenee  of  well-designed  fismitnre  in  the  shape  of  canopied  stalla, 
may  hare  contributed  to  tbe  sombre  appearance.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  plainest  building  with  square  orders  and  reveals,  and  peifaapa 
scarcely  the  smallest  fragmentof  moulding,  may  not  posseaa  a  warmth  and 
attractiTeness  lackiug  in  a  structure  strictly  ornamental.  Tbe  material 
mainly  employed  will  of  course  have  some  efiect,  but  there  ate  likewiae 
other  subtle  efforts  at  wort,  which  it  behoves  the  architect  to  study,  as  I 
shall  presently  endeavour  to  point  out.  Let  him  diligently  use  bis  eyes 
when  he  travela  at  home  or  abroad,  and  watcb  with  care  how  certain  good 
efifacts  are  obtained,  and  store  his  miud  with  such  images. 

In  all  ages  in  the  decadence  of  the  purer  styles,  men  have  been  tempted 
by  a  spirit  of  railettite$a.  Ancient  Greece  may  happily  be  said  to  have 
Bcaiee  known  such  a  foe,  but  Bome  in  her  latter  days  was  bat  too  well 
acquainted  with  this  vice,  while  in  the  period  of  the  Benuasance  Borro- 
mini  and  Bernini  were  conspicuous  victims.  At  tbe  present  time  restleBa- 
ness  (or  fiissiDess)  is  rampant  eveiywbere,  though  periiaps  its  greatest 
Buccesaee  are  not  in  the  realms  of  church  architecture,  but  in  secular  and 
domestic  work,  particularly  in  tbe  City  of  London.  How  one  mghs  for 
a  little  repose,  a  little  quiet,  aft«r  the  endless  changes,  tbe  Anttered-up 
ornament  that  so  abound.  The  fault  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  in- 
different architect ;  men  of  eminence  are  often  aa  bad,  in  fact,  we  are  all 
more  or  less  sinners  in  this  respect,  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  fossiness  is 
a  characteristic  modem  failing.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between 
good  and  bad  architecture — that  though  both  be  overdone,  tbe  former, 
notwithstanding  its  inherent  fault,  is  not  vulgar. 

In  tbe  Middle  Ages  we  find  queer  specimens  of  Ctothic  caryatides,  so  to 
speak,  acting  as  corbels,  or  heads  stuck  on  at  tbe  termination  of  label 
mouldings,  and  angels  with  ontapread  wings  at  the  ends  d  hammer-beama 
to  roofs.  In  most  of  these  caaea,  however,  diere  are  aidiitectural  iiBatures, 
such  aa  mouldinga,  Sec,  to  connect  the  aenlptnte  with  the  rest  of  the 
masonry.  But  in  aeveisl  modem  churohea  I  have  seen  ehaned  arches 
Mating  on  a  abaft  wbidi  terminates  some  way  from  the  floor,  being  stuck 
straight  into  the  back  of  an  angel's  wings,  without  a  single  moulding  to 
break  up  the  emdi^  of  the  dea^.  This  ia  sensational  and  "  clap-trap." 
It  is  a  moot  point  whether  in  any  case  such  things  are  permissible  ;  even 
when  well  managed,  such  a  treatment  is  obviously  not  architectural 
severity.  In  sculpture,  when  unconnected  with  its  sister  art,  the  same  sensa- 
tional feeling  exists,  such  aa  tbe  skilful  management  of  lacework  covering, 
but  not  concealing,  the  human  form,  or  the  exaggerated  representation  of 
garments  tossed  about  by  a  strong  wind.  Again,  tbe  remark  may  be 
applied  to  grotesques  like  gargoyles  and  label  terminatjons ;  or  to  mitred 
ftbbots  and  crowned  kiogs,  minus  a  body,  apparently  creeping  out  of  circular 
panels.  There  is  one  very  clover  architect,  Mr.  Surges,  who  evidently 
exults  in  these  little  bits  of  pleasantry,  such  aa  a  scaly  crawling  lizard  with 
corly  tail  emerging  from  tbe  end  of  a  string-course,  or  fierce-looking 
animals  crouching  nnder  tbe  corbels  to  an  oriel-like  stone  gallery,  near 
which  a  man  of  peace,  the  oiganiet,  will  have  to  ait  Meanwhile,  huge 
dogs,  with  a  kind  of  cap  (this  is  a  heraldic  device)  squat  on  the  top 
of  the  bnttreasas  at  the  east  end  of  the  chaoceL  These  peenliar  features 
esiat  at  the  memorial  church,  not  yet  completed,  at  Skellton,  neu  Bipon. 
(It  would  be  onflur,  however,  to  omit  saying;  that  however  one  may 
criticise  thia  remarkable  church,  the  design  bears  eveiyevidence  of  original 
thonght  and  vigonf,  and  possesses  many  noteworthy  features.)  Bat  it 
would  be  fbreign  to  the  purport  of  this  article  to  enlarge  fhrther  upon  this 
building,  for  we  stiU  have  to  aak,  "What,  then,  is  severity  in  archi- 
tecture?" 

Certainly,  the  eccentric  objects  above  named  are  not  severe.  Perhaps  a 
better  answer  could  not  be  given  than  a  command  to  diligently  study  the 
earlier  Cistercian  abbeys.  Take  the  very  shell  of  one  of  these  buildings, 
with  plain  walls,  not  a  particle  of  colour  or  sculpture,  without  a  lofty 
central  tower  (perhaps  even  destitute  of  a  tower  of  any  kind),  with  a 
comparatively  short  chanceL  Is  the  e^ct  poor,  or  dull,  or  cold?  Just 
the  contrary.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  any  one  of  these  churches 
is  capable  cf  the  very  highest  degree  of  oroamentatton,  be  it  mosaic,  painted 
glass,  ftssco,  nazUe  pavements,  orgrageona  fiinutnre,  and  yet  sot  loae  ita 
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character  for  aeverity.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  ruthless  hand  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  experiment  on  any  one  of  the  existing  abbeys,  such 
as  Fountains  or  Kirkstall  I  Such  a  violation  of  the  strict  rules  of  the 
order  would  be  enough  to  rouse  tbe  Cistercian  monk  from  his  long  slumber. 
Bievaulx  and  Tintem  Abbeys  are  examples  of  Cistercian  arctutectnre  at  a 
date  when  tbe  rules  of  the  oiderwere  somerwhat  relaxed.  In  those  instances 
richer  mouldinga  with  foliage  earring  and  window  tracery  (in  the  lattar 
structure)  are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  very  able  ej^nent  of  the 
Cistercians,  is  a  man  who  probably  enters  more  into  what  their  feelings 
may  have  been  than  almost  any  one.  A  few  years  unce  he  wrote  in  de- 
preciation of  colour  in  chorebes,  and  baa  recently  recurred  again  to  the 
subject  at  the  lata  meeting  of  the  Royal  ArchKological  Institoto  at  Bipon. 
Now,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  modem  church  should  not  be  designed, 
as  respects  its  main  azchitecbiral  lines,  on  Cistaidan  principle^  and  yafc 
he  thoroughly  rich  in  its  tone  and  full  of  colour  decoration.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  my  meaning,  and  to  show  that  I  aim  at  no  hyperbole^ 
and  am  stating  nothing  anomalous. 

Let  the  nave  be  wide  and  lofty,  with  or  without  trtforium,  but  certainly 
with  a  well-developed  clerestory,  crowned  by  either  a  sUme  barrel  vault  or 
quadripartite  groining.  When  the  cost  of  ^(dning  is  too  grmt,  stone 
arches,  instead  of  prindpals,  might  be  used.  Xet  the  walls  be  thick  (par< 
ticularly  the  westemX  so  as  to  obtain  plenty  of  shadow  and  depths  of 
reveal ;  the  nave  piers  very  substantial,  either  square  or  cylindrical  in  plan, 
at  any  rate  not  composed  of  bundles  (tf  reed-lixe  shafts,  or  sunk  out  and 
weakened  by  numerous  hollows.    Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ;  if  the 

feneral  tone  of  the  church  is  to  be  decidedly  ornamental,  shafls  of  £air 
iameter  attached  to  square  orders,  as  in  Bomsnesque  and  Early  English, 
or  rather  Transitional  work,  have  a  majestic  and  dignified  efket,  v«y 
different  to  thoseof  thelata  DecotatedaodPerpendicnlarperiods,  where  the 
piers  are  frittered  up  into  small  weak  sab-divtsions.  I  think  that  even  the 
capitals  may  be  sometimes  dispensed  nith,  and  a  kind  of  abacus  mould  or 
string  course  substituted,  above  which  the  arches  might  commence  tospring. 
Fnt^hance  also  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  earlier  basilican  chnrcbes  of  Borne 
might  be  adopted,  ie.,  by  aboliabing  side  arcades  altogether  and  using  stone 
lintels  insteiad,  putting  Uie  columns  close  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  treatment,  ^  the  mnlti^ication  of  sub-divisions,  gives  greater 
apparent  length  to  the  building,  in  any  case,  I  will  imagine  that  the 
piers  are  simple,  and  not  complex  in  plan. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  after  advocating  massive  {ueie  (necessarily 
involving  thick  walU  above),  it  is  not  intended  to  recommend  wide  aislM^ 
which  would  ^anctically  be  of  little  use  to  those  who  want  to  see  and  hear. 
So,  let  tbe  aisles  be  narrow,  roofed,  perhaps,  in  stone,  so  that  the  extamal 
and  internal  covering  are  the  same.  Thm  seems  no  objection  to  this  treat- 
ment where  tbe  span  is  small.  For  obvious  atmospheric  causes,*  such 
construction  is  not  applicable  to  ordinary  roofs,  if  any  comfort  to  the 
worsbippns  is  to  be  looked  fm-,  notwithstanding  that  in  mediteval  times 
examples  of  this  kind  have  been  met  with  in  Ireland,  as  wdl  as  in 
Spain. 

We  will  picture  lancet-headod  windows,  of  Mr  width,  or  possibly  couplets 
with  a  bold  circle  over  them,  which  may  sometimes  be  cnsped  in  a  simple 
manner  with  advantage.  I  would  not  advocate  that  species  <^  crude  plate 
tracery  which  looks  as  if  it  were  cardboard  merely  punched  through.  I 
would  plead  fbr,  at  least,  a  bold  roll  moulding,  or  diainfer,  to  the  tracray, 
leaving  tbe  spandrels  quiet  and  unperforated.  Nothing  can  look  worse  than 
an  elaborate  geometrical  rose-window  of  a  French  type  with  raw  square 
edges  to  its  ncbly-formed  derign,  just  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  <^  zinc. 
Congregational  dtapels  are  frequent  ofltetdets  in  this  respect.  The  wsle 
windows  as  a  rule  should  be  small  and  unobtrusively  treated,  because  the 
apace  between  them  is  wanted  for  moral  decoration.  If  tempera  paintings, 
or  mosaic  pictures  are  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  design  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  building,  the  ^sle  side  walls  had  best  be  left  altogether 
unpierced,  and  thus  ample  scope  afforded  to  the  hand  of  the  artists. 
Large  clerestory  windows  will  hup  to  throw  an  cflEbotoal  and  chaiming 
light  on  them. 

Proceeding  eastwarda  we  arrive  at  the  crux,  surmounted  by  a  lantern 
towor  (not  necessarily  square  in  plan,  but  if  more  convenient,  oblong)  with 
pseudo-transepts.  I  rather  dislike  the  prefix  "  pseudo,"  but  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain that  transepts  of  very  shallow  projection  are  pointed  at.  Beyond 
would  be  the  presbytery  (the  ritual  choir  being  under  the  lantcm),  and 
then  the  sanctuary,  witii  poenbly  a  morning  chapel  further  east,  behind 
the  reredoa,  forming  a -separate  smaller  builmng,  roofed  at  a  lower  level, 
divided  &om  the  dioir  by  an  ambulatory  or  aisle,  the  arches  of  whidl 
open  into  the  choir.  The  most  convenient  position  for  the  organ  would  be- 
in  one  of  the  anna  of  the  transept,  while  the  vestries  might  form  an  aisle 
to  the  chancel.  A  porch  is  certainly  most  desirable,  and  this  might  be  at 
the  west  end  (as  was  formerly  the  case  with  several  of  the  Yoi^ahire 
Cistercian  Abbeys),  under  a  lean-to  roof,  entered  by  north  and  south  arch- 
ways, thus  reducing  the  amount  of  draught  and  cold  air. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  what  I  conceive  the  aspect  of  the  interior 
■  shell  of  a  severe  church  might  be — the  details  must  widely  vary,  according 
to  local  circumstances.  Still  I  have  said  enough  to  found  my  argument. 
Severity  ahonld  he  tbe  rale,  but  an  occaaional  relaxation  of  it  wiU  oftaa 
have  a  most  happy  e£Fbct.  The  relaxation  ahonld  rather  be  in  the  minoc 
and  less  conspicuous  features,  not  in  the  dominant  architectnial  lines.  For 
example,  a  little  pla^ulness  is  allowable  in  such  a  detail  as  a  pair  of  stzap- 
binges,  a  label  termination,  a  boss,  a  door-handle.  Dignified  architecture 
should  not  descend  to  absolute  grimness,  nor  on  tbe  other  hand  shouhf 
license  in  carving  and  sculpture  degenerate  into  mere  buffoonery. 
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STANDARDS  OF  LENGTH. 

rseema  hardly  credible,  bat  still  it  la  the  fact,  tb&t  there  does  not  exist 
in  England  a  legal  standard  of  that  66-fdet  surveyor's  chain  which  is 
prabably  the  moat  important  meaaure  in  the  oonntiy.  For  generations 
It  has  MMi  enploytd  in  all  nuasnremeDts  of  land,  aod  our  aetM,  roods, 
and  pnehea  hsTo  been  detamBiaed  I^*  it,  and  aatatos  and  fimns  hav*  been 
sold,  paititioned,  sod  let  by  ita  aid,  while,  in  connection  with  these  transac- 
tions, it  has  been  the  source  of  innumerable  law-suits  through  the  un- 
certainty of  its  length.  But,  notwithstanding  frs  importance,  the 
anthorities,  in  eitherpast  or  present  Umes,  hare  been  slow  to  fix  a  standard 
tor  this  meesarr.  There  are,  no  donbt,  standards  for  feet  and  yards  and 
MDsller  diTisions  to  be  found  deposited  in  diArent  parta  of  the  country ; 
but  not  one  for  tbe  eombiiiatioB  of  these  in  the  Isrgest  of  our  recognised 
maasnres,  and  where  ntreme  accuracy  is  sought,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
obtain  eren  66  feet  correctly  by  such  a  roundabout  process  as  using  a  foot  or 
a  yard  length  as  a  noiL  In  works  of  oonstmction  on  a  large  scale,  a  100- feet 
diajn  is  tonwthnes  used  instead  of  the  6S-feet  chain ;  but  for  this,  also, 
there  la  no  standard.  It  thus  happens  that  the  measnres  on  which  all  sur- 
Tfying  depends  are  left  to  chance  for  their  correctness.  We  know  that  those 
who  use  the  chains  take  st«pe  to  verify  their  leng^  by  the  best  means 
Hmt  maj  be  obtuned,  bnt  there  is  not  mnch  that  may  be  conbidered  as 
definite  about  these  proceeses.  for  the  means  afTorded  too  often  are  no  more 
thsji  ft  coaparison  of  one  chain  with  another  that  happens  to  have  been 
Httle  aied.  And  yet  there  is  a  stronger  necessity  for  testing  the  larger 
measnrea  than  those  of  yards  and  feet,  of  which  the  weights  and  measures 
depsnmenta  in  our  towns  Bometimeti  take  cognizance.  Unless  there  is 
actual  fraud,  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  become  altered  in  length  during 
many  yeare  ;  bnt  Lh^  best-made  chain,  made  up  of  steel  links,  after  it  has 
been  magged  orer  an  ordinary  country  for  a  few  months  ox  even  less, 
alwmjt  Mmurss  aotna  adjoatment.  As  for  tbe  tape  measnzes  of  66  or 
lOOfset.suioetheyaremtmlikelytobeafl'eetfdbyirai&andTariationfl  of 
tmperatore,  they  seldom  are  exact,  and  are  not  readily  rectified,  but  for 
these  reasons  thrae  ought  to  be  an  easy  opportunity  everywhere  to  test 
them.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  depeoda  on  correctness  of 
measorement,  and  the  loss  that  may  be  entailed  tiirough  a  tape  or  a  chain 
being  in  excess  or  short  of  its  proper  length,  the  necessity  of  a  recognised 
1^1  atandanl  becomes  manifest  withont  farther  consideration. 

The  importance  of  having  public  standards  of  length  was  recog- 
aiaed  by  the  Stendaids  OommiMrion,  and  a  few  years  since  it 
was  ^tiposad  to  lay  them  down  in  tbe  quadiaagle  of  the  new 
Oorernmeot  ofiSeee  at  Westminater.  But  aince  then  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  from  the  limited  area,  those  referring  to  chuns  could 
not  be  placed  there.  The  Warden  of  the  Standards,  in  his  last  report, 
suggests  that  a  fitting  place  would  be  the  space  between  the  north  wall 
and  the  foot-pavement  ^  the  New  Palace  Yard,  which  besides  would  hare 
Boeae  advanb^  from  its  proximity  to  the  Committee  Booms  of  the  Houses 
of  FutiameBt,  where,  he  says,  queetions  arise  from  time  to  time  as  to  tiie 
accuracy  of  surveprote'  chains,  and  hitherto  no  means  have  existed  of 
aatirfactOTiIy  settling  them  by  actual  measurements.  Here,  the  100  feet 
as  well  as  the  66  feet  would  be  marked,  and  if  they  were  once  completed, 
they  might  be  prescribed  as  the  legal  st&ndarda  by  Her  Hajeat/a  Order  in 
Council  under  tns  Standarda  .Act  of  1866.  It  appears  also  according  to 
the  Report  that  a  length  of  a  chiun  of  66  feet,  with  divisions  of  60  and 
33  feet,  has  been  laid  down  on  the  grouod-floor  of  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment, being  marked  on  iron  plates  serewed  into  the  floor.  Sarvwrors' 
dliains  can  be  tested  by  seeoring  one  of  the  handles  of  the  chain  to  a  fixed 
stud  at  the  0  end  of  the  66-feet  chain  laid  down,  and  by  pulling  the  other 
hsodle  over  a  graduated  scale  extending  on  each  side  of  the  66  feet  de- 
fining line  by  means  of  an  iron  claw  attached  to  a  flexible  chain,  at  tbe 
other  end  of  which,  hanging  over  a  pully,  is  fiistened  a  20-lbs.  weight, 
thus  exercising  a  uniform  pnlliug  force.  This  method  of  straightening  the 
diain  was  employed  by  the  Ordnance  ofScers  under  General  Roy  in  1784, 
when  nsiog  an  aceuxately-made  steel  chain  for  measuring  tbe  base  line  on 
Bounalov  Heath.  Bat  it  is  not  stated  how  many  surveyors  hare  taken 
advantage  of  this  standard.  Few  are  likely  to  bring  their  diains  to  such  a 
place,  what  is  needed  is  one  which  might  be  always  aceesaible,  and  the 
site  pointed  out  by  the  Warden  of  the  Standards  would  answer  well 
aoot^  for  the  metrc^xdia. 

THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT- 

THE  gas  signal-light  on  the  clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
to  be  euibited  during  the  ensuing  Session  in  the  same  position  as 
peevioasly  imtil  Baster  when  the  existing  lantern,  which  has  been  much 
comptained  of,  but  which  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent,  will  be 
femored,  and  the  light  shown  at  an  elevation  30  feet  higher.  The  lantern 
ermtuniim  it  will  be  protruded  from  the  toww  eveiy  nigtit,  and  withdrawn 
■Iter  Uw  light  is  ntbsniahed,  so  that  during  tbe  day  it  will  be  invisible. 

The  wood  pATsmeat  id  the  Ojmmons'  Court,  the  Commons'  Inoer  Coiurt, 
the  PeeE^  Inner  Court,  and  the  Sooth  Return  has  been  replaced  by  asphalte. 
Owing  to  this  alteratim,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  those  courts  much 
deaso*  than  heretofore,  and  the  air  supplied  to  both  Houses  of  Farlia- 
mwrt  will  not  be  contaminated  with  the  odorous  matter  evolved  horn  the 
decaying  vood  of  tbe  former  pavement,  which  was  sometimes,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  distinctljr  perceptible. 

Tbe  walla  of  the  prindpal  staircase  to  the  Commons'  Committee-rooms 
Wva  been  deaoed  and  coated  with  an  indurating  com^ition.  The 
decayed  ootctr  sbmewoA  of  the  building  has  been  removed  in  many  parts 
and  rephwed  1^  fresh  and  eareftUly-eelected  material  of  the  same  kind — • 
Bdsover  dolomite.  The  embankment  at  the  south  or  Victoria  Tower  end 
has  been  commenced.  The  freaoos  by  Mr.  Cope  in  tbe  Peers'  Lobby  cor- 
ridor have  been  glased.  The  efflorescence  which  had  appeared  extensively 
orer  ICaUise's  water-glass  painting  of  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Bludier,  and  wbidi  it  was  feared  by  many  persons  eould  not  be  taken  off 
vitboat  serious  indn^  to  the  paintings  baa  been,  as  is  more  folly  explained 
in  aaoUm  eiAxtma,  cneetnaUf  semoTad  bjr  tbe  careful  manipolation  «F  3Cr. 
lUehiBODd*  vithant^  it  ia  believed,  tha  alighteet  iqniy  to  the  picture^ 


THE  THEATRE. 

IF  a  pleasing  face,  clever  acting,  and  sweet  singing  can  moke  a  theatrical 
success,  "La  Ferichole"  at  the  Royalty  should  certainly  be  one;  for 
Madame  Selina  Dolaro,  in  all  she  bad  to  do,  say,  or  sing  on  last  Satniday 
oi^t,  was  charming.  CionnAi^  is  just  the  word,  for  she  literally  channed 
her  audience  into  continued  and  irresistible  roaods  of  a^lause.  How  for 
the  delicacy  of  her  impersonation  vrill  suffer  by  repetition  is  questionable. 
On  Saturday  not  the  funtest  shade  of  vulgarity  marred  the  tipsy  scene, 
but  it  is  80  easy  to  overdo  such  a  part  that  it  irill  require  the  greatest  care 
and  the  most  watchlal  temperance  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
which  repetition  encourages  through  the  fear  in  the  actor's  mind  lest  his 
work  should  foil  flat.  We  thoroughly  agree  with  our  eontemporaix  the  Pali 
Matt  Gazette  in  believing  that  it  is  posnble  for  an  Opera  Bonffe  to  obtain 
success  without  the  hdp  of  the  can-can,  or  nnnecessary  exhibition  of  the 
thicker  limbs.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  that  everything  is  so  com- 
pletely eouleur  de  rote  as  some  of  the  critics  would  have  us  believe.  For 
instance,  nothing  could  be  less  attractive  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  than 
the  sceneiy,  and  especially  that  of  the  second  act.  The  painting  is  of  the 
commonest  character,  and  tbe  details  are  loud  and  vulgar.  So  too  in  the 
case  of  the  costumes,  although  one  ae  two  may  be  admitted  as  passable,  the 
mass  of  them  are  ugly  without  being  funny ;  the  toilet  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  being  remarkable  for  the  abseuM  of  anything  which  eonld  be 
characterised  as  graceful  or  quaint  or  appropriate.  Ur.  O.  W.  Norton  baa 
not  much  in  his  part,  bnt  he  Is  essentislly  fonoj,  and  muDtsuns  his 
character  with  great  devemess  firom  beginning  to  Mid.  The  opera  is  pre- 
ceded a  wretched  adaptation  fma  the  F^<eneh  called  "Awikin^'*  of 
wUch  it  is  enough  to  say  tiiat  the  paper  on  the  -Walls  in  tbe  scene  is  quite 
suSScient  to  account  for  the  madness  of  Vr.  lin  Rayne. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

THE  first  ordinary  meeting  of  tbe  Society  of  I^neere  for  the  presMit 
year  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  So(9ety*s  ILiU,  Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria  Street.  At  the  conclusion  ol  the  ordinair  routine  busi- 
ness, the  retiring  EVesident,  Mr.  W.  Macgeorge,  presented  the  premiums  of 
books  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  Papers  read 
during  the  past  year,  vis. : — To  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  for  bis  Paper  on  "The 
Forms  and  Construction  of  Channels  for  the  Conveyance  of  Sewage,"  which 
has  been  published  in  tbe  Architect ;  to  Hr.  G.  Q.  Andre,  for  his  Paper  on 
"  Tbe  Ventilation  of  Coal  Minrs,"  and  to  Hr.  S.  H.  Cox  for  his  Paper  <m 
"Recent  Improvements  in  Tin  Snssing  Madunery."  llie  premiums  bar- 
ing  been  presented,  Mr.  Macgeorge  retired  from  the  Chair,  receiving  a  warm 
vote  of  thanks  Arom  tbe  meeting.  He  then  introduced  to  the  membera  the 
Freaident  for  187fi,  Mr.  John  Henry  Adams,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address. 

After  thanking  the  members  for  having  placed  him  in  tbe  IVeetdential 
Chair,  Mr.  Adams  referred  to  the  steady  progress  made  by  the  Sodety  dur- 
ing the  ^t  year,  observing  that  a  number  of  new  members  b^  been  added 
to  the  list,  whilst  the  balsnee-dieet  bore  testimimy  to  tbe  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  finances.  He  reviewed  tbe  Papers  read  during  the  past  sesuon, 
which  had  afforded  much  practical  knowledge  not  obtainable  by  other  means. 
The  President  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  visits  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Society  to  various  engineering  works  during  tbe  vacation  of  1874.  Chief 
amongst  those  were  the  London  Yard  Engineering  Works  ;  the  Ransoms 
Stone  Works  at  East  Greenwich-;  tbe  new  station  of  the  Imperial  Gaslight 
Company  at  Bromley  ;  the  Works  of  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company  at 
Blackwali  :  the  Rope  Works  of  Messrs.  Ftoet,  Brothers,  at  ShadweU  ;  the 
twin  ship  Cattalia,  and  Hsnln-'s  Telegraph  Worin  at  North  Woolwich,  the 
mun  engineering  aod  sdentine  fSmtuea  of  whidi  were  described  by  the 
President.  After  reannmeDding  the  members  to  evince  an  active  interest 
in  the  Sodety  by  attending  its  meetings  and  vacation  tripe,  and  by  con- 
tributing Papers,  and  joining  in  discussions,  the  President  referred  to  the 
deaths  which  had  occurred  in  the  Sodety  during  the  year.  He  regretted 
having  to  inform  the  members  that  during  the  past  year  the  Society  had 
bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  death,  Mr.  Henry  INrcks ;  Mr.  William 
MarUey,  of  Longhedge  Woria;  Mr.  Robert  Broad,  of  tbe  Honley  Iron 
Works ;  Mr.  James  B.  Grerae^  of  Neirport,  Monmonthi^ire ;  Lieutenant 
Gordon  Bigsl^,  R.E.,  and  Sir  William  Surbaim,  F.R.a,irhoM  deaths  had 
oeeuired  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  were  mentioned.  After  dving 
a  Itti^  memmr  of  each  gentleman  tbe  President  turned  to  professions  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  pdnting  out  the  practical  progress  the  science  of 
Engineering  had  made  during  the  past  year.  This  was  exen^jlifled  by  a 
reference  to  railway  works  commenced  or  c(»npleted  within  the  year  ;  to 
the  present  podtion  and  practice  of  electric  telegraphy  ;  to  the  attempts 
now  bnng  inade  to  improve  the  Channel  passage  ;  to  varioos  metropolitan 
improvements,  and  to  sevwal  new  mecbuiical  devices  which  had  bees  in- 
troaneed  to  public  notice  during  tbe  past  twelve  months.  All  <^  theaa 
matters  were  described  by  the  President,  who  closed  an  interesting  address 
1^  a  reference  to  tbe  value  and  importance  of  the  science  of  Hn^neering. 

The  address  was  well  received  by  an  appreciative  audience,  and  at  its 
close  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President.  The  con- 
dodiog  ^oeeedings  consiated  in  the  electioa  oi  sevual  new  members  and 
MsndisiiWi 

The  Annual  XxMbttion  of  the  Glasgow  Fine  Art  Institute  ia  now 
open.    Among  the  paintings  are  Gustave  Dori's  Midaummer 
J>ream,  Mr.  Fildes'  ApplieatUe  for  Admittum  to  a  Caswti  Ward,  a  replica 
of  M.  AlmsrTadema's  Interior  of  a  Soman  Stitdio,  Mr.  Fettie's  Ikrmt  to 
Ae  Sttkffad,  and  Mr.  Enildne  Niool's  Worit. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  design  by  Mr.  Philip  J,  Mastut,  whicb  we  publish  this 
week,  obtained  the  TraTelliag  Stadentdiip  of  the  Ruyal  Academy 
at  tbe  lait  exarainatioa.  The  conditions  which  were  assigned,  among 
others,  stipulated  that  the  area  was  not  to  exceed  60,000  square 
feet.  A  large  central  room  was  supposed  to  be  reachw  from  the 
principal  entrance,  which  was  supposed  to  open  into  a  square,  and 
along  the  front  and  partly  at  tlie  sides  would  be  suites  of  rooms 
for  prints  and  other  objects.  In  one  of  the  side  streets  would  be 
the  entrance  to  the  circulating  library,  and  reading-room  for  maga* 
zines  and  newspapers,  and  on  the  opposite  the  principal  librarian's 
reudence  was  placed.  At  the  rear  would  be  the  potter's  and  pack- 
ing departments.  Stone  was  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  walls,  with 
roofs  of  red  tiles.  The  tower  was  designed  to  contaia  a  large  tank 
of  water  to  ensure  safety  in  case  of  tire. 

The  heating  would  be  by  an  appuatns  placed  at  the  back,  except 
the  principal  librarian's  house,  which  would  hare  the  usual  open 
fires,  but  as  this  is  farthest  from  the  spectator,  no  chimneys  are  aeen 
in  tha.perapectare. 

KOSU  HAXa,  AUTF  UVIW. 

A SUDDEN  tnm  in  the  road  that  follows  tha  windii^  of  the  nvet 
Ajide  friHu  limoux  to  Qnillan  discloses  to  Tiew  a  finupnent  of  an 
old  tower,  whose  base  is  surrounded  hj  lower  roina  half  hidden  by 
trees  and  the  few  small  cottages  which  are  all  that  now  remun 
Alet.  The  destruction  of  the  ancient  monaste^  (first  founded  in 
818  by  Bkba,  0uke  of  Septimania  and  Count  of  Barcelona^  at  the 
request  of  Rohilea,  his  wire)  has  been  most  complete,  and  of  its 
church  of  Nutre  Pame  (which  became  a  cathedral  in  1318,  when 
JoHiT  XXIL  transferred  hither  the  see  of  Limoux)  little  remains  save 
the  walls  of  the  nave  and  the  eastern  apse,  of  which  drawings  are 
publisbed  now.  The  elaboration  and  boldness  of  the  earring, 
however,  the  msssiveness  of  tbe  remaining  walls,  and  the  classic 
forms  of  all  the  ornament,  make  this  one  of  tbe  grandest  and  most 
interesting  examples  of  Romanesque  work  in  tbe  south  of  France. 
The  windows  in  tne  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  particularly  beautiful, 
being,  as  it  were,  framed  with  bands  of  carving  running  round  the 
arches  and  down  the  jambs.  The  whole  of  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  executed  in  lOlS,  when  the  monastery  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt 

Pope  Leon  ia  the  first  whose  nama  I  find  connected  with  the 
abbey,  he  having  sent  some  relics  in  exchange  for  a  triennial  tribute 
of  a  pound  of  silver.  Pope  Pasc&l  II.  granted,  by  buUs  in  1115  aod 
1119,  the  abbey  of  St.  Folycarp  to  the  monks  of  Alet,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Monastery  da  la  Grasse ;  and  in  1176  Kogbr,  Viscount 
of  Bexien  and  Carcassonne,  gave  them  poasessious  in  tha  disbict  of 
limoux.  A  strange  scene  passed  in  tbu  abbey  in  1197,  when,  after 
tbe  death  of  Pons  Ahaui,  Abbot  of  Alet,  Bbbxasd  db  St.  Fsbb^ol, 
Abbot  of  St  Folycarp,  succeeded  him.  Bbbvabd  db  Saissac,  who 
was  then  Protector  to  tbe  infant  Viscount  of  Besiers,  Suzeraine  of 
Alet,  objected  to  the  nomination  of  tbe  new  abbot,  and,  having  taken 
the  abbey  by  storm,  imprisoned  him,  exhumed  the  corpse  of  Pons 
AuALn,  placed  it  in  derision  in  tbe  abbot's  throne,  and  in  a  mock 
chapter  bad  one  of  bis  own  creatures,  Boron  by  name,  elected  abbot 
In  1222  BoTOH  was  degraded  in  a  council  held  at  Puy,  and  the  abbey 
secularised  and  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  In  1233  the 
old  orthodox  monks  were  replaced  in  the  monastery  of  Alet,  but  half 
their  lands  remained  alienated  from  them. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of  Alet  is  again  a  dark  one. 
Taken  in  1673  by  the  religionists,  it  was  retaken  soon  after  by  the 
CatholicB  imier  the  Duke  De  la  Jotedse.  In  1585  the  Calvinists 
fied  to  tbe  abbey  for  shelter  from  their  adversaries,  but  were 
massacred  by  the  monks  without  pity. 

I  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  that  there  is  an  inn  at  Alet, 
which,  though  small  and  primitive,  I  found  by  no  me&na  uubearable. 

F.  0.  D. 

COMPETITIONS. 

TTtTDER  this  heading  we  propose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  often  as  may 
\J  be  necessary,  a  brief  account  of  the  conditione  of  such  competitions  as 
may  at  the  time  be  open  to  tbe  profeseion.  la  doing  so  we  shall  point  out 
what  conditions  hare  been  fmtned  in  accordance  or  at  variance  with  the 
rales  agreed  upon  at  the  Qeneral  CoDferenceof  1872;  beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  our  province  to  go,  our  object  being  to  help  the  reader  to  ascertain 
(more  than  an  advertiBcmeiit  can)  whether  tlie  conditions  of  a  particular 
competition  are  likely  to  meet  with  his  views,  rather  than  to  furnish  a 
r^riot  of  such  details  of  requirements,  &e.,  as  he  must,  after  all,  obtain 
for  himsdf.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding  paragrafdis  in  the 
Geneiol  Conference  Bales  above  mentioned. 


Iionff  Baton  Working  Men's  Co-operative  Sooiety. 

The  object  of  this  little  competition  is  to  obtain  the  working  out  of 
a  certain  pre-determined  plan  rather  than  to  leave  tbe  entire  arrange- 
ment to  the  competitor,  and  for  this  purpose  some  Utht^phed 


sketches  of  general  dispontions  accompany  the  conditions  and  in* 
Btroctions. 

1.  No  professional  adviser  is  promised. 

3.  The  number  of  drawings  required  is  not  etatedf  and  no  *'*ft!'tifltt 

is  made  of  perspectives. 

6,  No  exhibition  of  the  designs  is  promised. 

7, 8.  "  The  designer  of  the  first  and  approved  set  of  plans  to  cany 
out  the  erection  of  the  buildings  at  hit  own  tcale  of  /ees,  less  the  cost 
of  getting  out  and  printing  the  conditions  and  first  plans  prenared.* 
"  The  designer  of  the  second  best  plans  to  have  a  premium  of  20^  for 
his  labour."   Both  designs  to  become  the  property  of  the  society. 

The  entire  cost  must  pot  exceed  3j600JL,  and  tlua  amount  most 
include  aU  expensee.   Hme,  February  37. 


PRINT  ROOM  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

WE  wonder,  now  that  lb.  Tennyson  has  dedined  the  barooetey  offend 
htm  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  other  varioas  honours  have 

returned  to  the  Goremment  as  empty  as  they  went  out  from  thMB, 
whether  it  will  occur  to  Mr.  Disraeli  or  bis  Chancellor  <^  the  £zcheqnw 
or  any  other  of  those  gentlemen  whose  names,  and  whose  names  mly, 
appear  (o  have  any  weight  in  the  management  of  tbe  British  Museum  that 
the  country,  or  at  any  rate  tbe  student  part  of  it,  might  be  beoefited  by  a 
word  or  two  directed  to  the  acting  authorities  in  refarenoe  to  the  woeful 
waste  of  space  in  many  parts  of  the  bmlding,  and  to  the  secret  manner  In 
which  many  of  its  treasures  are  stored.  As  an  example  of  this  waste  of 
space  and  secret  storage  the  Print  Room  is  peibaps  pre-eminent,  for  we 
venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand  who  has  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  vast  collection  of  drawings  by  old  masters  which  are  kept  in  tins 
room  carefully  out  of  sight.  In  tbe  Louvre,  at  Dresden  and  other  foretgn 
galleries  such  drawings  are  openly  exhibited,  and  the  value  of  such  a 
course  to  young  artists  and  to  students  of  Art  ^nerally  is  hardly  to  bs 
estimated.  If  the  collection  was  South  Kensington  six  mootlu  woaU 
not  elapse  before  the  management  there  would  find  a  place  for  ita  ezhila* 
tioQ,  and  if  seeda  be  would  erect  a  special  building  for  its  reception.  Bitt 
at  the  Museum  unfortunately  everything  has  been,  and  we  suppose  wiU 
continue  to  be,  conducted  on  principles  so  slow  as  to  be  dangerously  sing- 
gish,  the  ccQsequence  of  wmch  is  that  the  vast  edocadoaal  power  hdd 
within  its  walls  is  ia  great  port  rendered  ineffective.  We  are  glad,  lher»- 
forf,  to  find  that  tbe  PtiU  Pail  Gax^  is  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  store  of  iuTalnable  drawings  in  a  series  of  masterly-  articles, 
which  we  hope  we  may  see  published  in  a  more  permanent  ftem. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  have  just  issued 
tbeir  report  on  the  fourth  aonual  exhibition  of  pictnrps,  whidi  was 
held  last  year  from  September  to  December.  The  exhibition  wa*  very 
successful.  Besides  seuson  tickets,  36,429  admissions  were  paid  for ; 
and  there  were  no  less  than  18,000  pupils  of  all  classes  admitted 
gratuitously.  The  number  of  works  exhibited  consisted  of  509  oil  colonis, 
668  water  colours,  43  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art,  forming 
a  total  of  1,120.  Of  these  1,038  were  for  sale,  and  338  were  actually  sold 
for  sums  amounting  to  9,558/.  0s.— 205/.  being  expended  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  works  for  tbe  permanent  gallery  of  art  now  in  the  course  of 
erection. 

The  committee  consider  that  the  total  amount  of  sales — considerably  the 
largest  reached  by  tbis,  or,  indeed,  any  provincial  exhibition — was  very 
gratifying.  The  constant  access  of  fresh  purchasers  shows  that  a  taste 
uad  a  demand  are  being  created  which,  without  these  exhibitions,  might 
not  have  existed  at  all.  Tbe  committ<>e  hive  been  solicitous  to  maintain 
the  exhibirion  as  a  medium  to  enable  artists  to  come  into  actual  com- 
munication with  pnn^iasers.  and  are  very  anxious  to  discourage  any 
pictures  being  offered  for  sale  which  are  not  the  bond  fide  property  of  the 
artist. 

The  abiding  interest  felt  by  artists  generally  in  the  exhibition  was 
proved  by  the  iact  that,  although  the  committee  exerted  themselves  to  bang 
a  laiger  number  of  works  than  they  had  ever  previously  done,  they  were 
obliged  to  reject  about  700,  fur  which  it  was  impossible  to  find  room. 

Though  in  some  cases  tbe  committee  were  compelled,  reiactantly,  to 
arrive  at  a  different  o^nion  to  that  fbrmed  by  tiie  artist,  as  to  tha  taaat 
of  his  woric,  and  tbe  position  upon  tbe  walls  whieh  it  deMrved,  thmr  have 
recfflved  gratifying  assurances,  that  upon  tbe  whole  the  artist  world  place 
fiill  reliance  on  their  desire  to  be  just  and  impartial,  and  to  maintain  this 
confidence  tbey  are  determined  to  spare  no  effort.  They  feel,  however,  that 
some  artists  may  not  unnaturally  have  been  disappointed  in  the  position 
assigned  to  tbeir  pictures,  in  comparison  with  others  of  not  greater  merit. 
In  some  cases  the  committee  bare  been  unable  to  bang  works  where  tbey 
would  wish,  owing  to  the  aggressive  nature  of  tbe  co^nr  of  the  pictures, 
whieh  would  have  seriously  injured  tbur  neighbours,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  the  walL  Young  artists  should  also  be  careful  tbat  they  do  not,  tha 
siss  of  their  canvas,  attempt  to  monopolise  too  large  a  space,  eapeeiali7,  as 
is  often  tbe  case,  wbeu  the  subject  is  by  no  means  of  samciuit  importaaee 
to  warrant  it.  An  artist  also  should  be  very  rare  of  his  repotationf  at  of 
his  powers,  before  be  asks  a  purchaser  to  give  up  the  iriude  of  the  wall  of 
any  moderate-sized  room  to  use  picture. 

Tbe  committee  found,  on  their  visit  to  London  last  spring  that  an  im- 
pression  seemed  to  prevail  tiiat  an  alteration  in  the  manageoient  of  the 
exhibition  was  probable  \  and  this  impression,  until  removed,  anpeud  to 
produce  a  very  prejudicial  effect  among  MetropoUhm  artists.  Thej  con- 
sider it  tiierefore  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  nuseoucoption 
to  state  tbat  no  change  has  been  in  contemplation  by  the  committee,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  open  the  next  exhibition  to  the  public  the  first  Mmidaj 
in  S^tember,  and  to  close  it  the  first  Batuniay  in  Swember,  lS7fiL 
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AT  tha  ordinsry  ^Denl  niMting  held  on  Hondaj  erfloing,  Mr.  H.  Ctir- 
nj,  riee-pretident,  occupied  the  diair.  The  minutes  of  the  preTious 
meetiBg  hariDg  been  read  aud  cnDflrm^,  Mr.  F.  P.  CociceasLL  (hon.  sec) 
ctat«d  that  mistake  the  death  had  been  announced  on  a  former  occasion 
of  M.  Questel—  the  death  of  M.  Gilbert,  not  of  M.  Quest«l  baring 
occbtmL 

The  Bofftl  Gold  KedaL 
The  Cbubkan  isid  he  bad  great  i^easare  in  aonoaneuig  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  M.A^  had,  in  recc^itkin  of  his  many  raloable  worb,  beau 
nuninated  as  the  recipient  of  the  Boyal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current  year. 

A  ballot  thon  took  place  for  the  elecUon,  as  Fellow,  of  Mr.  Charles 
Aldridge,  1 5  Sveeting  Street,  Liverpool ;  and,  as  Associates,  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  legg,  14  Grafton  Street,  Mile  End,  and  Mr.  John  Wynne,  of  43  Princes 
StrMtTMaiiehester.  Th«y  veze  all  duly  elected.  Upon  the  DomiQation  of 
Mr.  Ednrand  Sharpe,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Bobtns,  the  election,  as 
honorary  and  corresponding  member,  followed, by  acclamntion,  ofM.  Emile 
BffiBwilwald,  of  Fans,  Officer  of  the  L^on  of  Hononr,  Itispector-Genoral 
of  Historical  Monuments  in  France,  Architect  for  the  Restoration  of  Laon 
Cathedral,  and  late  Architect  to  the  Saint«  Cbapelle,  Paris,  as  well  as  to 
the  Cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Bayonne,  and  Le  Mans.  M.  Bccswilwald  was 
said  to  be  known  principally  by  his  restorations  of  Gothic  churches,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  leading  Gothic  architects  of  France. 


Jtx,  A.  DuBTSEtBB,  Fellow,  then  nad  a  Paper 

On  Fnbllo  Abattoirs,  with  special  reference  to  one  recently 
ereeted  at  Manchester. 
Mi.  DiBHTSHisB  said : — Some  few  years  ago  the  Con>oratton  of  Man- 
diester  turaed  ita  attention  to  the  disreputable  utate  of  many  elaughter- 
bonaee  in  the  city,  which,  from  their  filthy  condition,  were  an  intolerable 
nuisance ;  and  owing  to  many  of  them  occupying  sites  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  town,  and  in  densely-popnlated  neighl^juriioods,  a  demoralising  in- 
fluence was  bronght  to  bear,  especially  on  tbo  rising  generation  ;  iu  some 
ko^tiea  it  became  almost  a  ]Nuitime  for  young  chilareD  of  both  sexes  to 
freonent  slan^bter^bonses,  and  witness  the  death-struggles  of  the  butchers* 
Tietims.  Thu  familiarity  with  scones  of  blood  nud  sfaiighter  was  justly 
conridered  as  having  an  immoral  influence,  and  afforded  ample  justification 
for  a  comprchensire  measure  of  reform.  It  was  aUo  considered  that  the 
drainage  of  the  city  was  vitiated  by  the  existing  Eygtem  of  slanghtenng; 
and  that,  therefore,  from  a  sanit&ty  point  of  view,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
cary  some  action  should  be  taken  to  pnride  s  remedy  for  the  nisting  state 
of  things. 

From  what  I  obsemd  at  Glawov,  Edinbnrgb,  and  Bradfbrd,  and  also 
in  the  latter  town  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Mawson's  sketch  book, 
cootuning  the  results  of  his  ioTeetigation  into  sevoral  continental  abattoirs 
(kindly  placed  at  my  disposal),  I  e^idnded  that  the  best  and  most  efficient 
dan  for  a  slaughter-house  was  that  which  placed  the  slaughter-bouse  and 
lur  for  cattle  nnder  one  roof,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  with  a  communtca- 
tioB  between  the  two,  the  lair  being  entered  by  tha  cattle  intended  for 
ilsngbtw  at  the  back,  and  the  meat,  when  dressed  and  road^  for  humait 
food,  passing  out  at  the  front  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  either  whole- 
sale or  retail.  It  then  occurred  to  me  toat  any  number  of  these  slaugbter- 
hoases  and  lairs  might  be  associated  in  parallel  blocks,  the  lairs  facing 
cadi  other  with  a  roadway  between,  and  the  slanghter-houses  also  faco  to 
face,  divided  by  a  cartway.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  site,  resembling 
the  letter  1_  in  form,  euabled  me  to  cany  out  this  parallel  block  system, 
and  to  place  the  carcase  market  the  whole  length  at  the  longer  arm,  with 
the  wboleaale  alaugbter-houses  of  the  carcase  butchers  immediately  behind, 
with  a  KMdway  between. 

Ihe  nte  occupied  by  the  Manchester  abattoir  is  situated  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  city,  separated  from  the  Borough  of  Salford 
by  the  lUvirr  Irwell ;  it  contains  12,840  square  yard?,  and  is  bounded  on 
ita  aorth-easterly  aide  by  the  River  Medlock,  aod  on  tho  north-westerly 
nde  by  Water  Street  The  frontage  to  Water  Street  is  533  feet;  along 
this  mintage  is  placed  the  carcase  market,  extending  to  a  length  of  418 
feet,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  the  entrance  gutewiiy  and  lodges. 
Bebind  the  wholesale  slnughtcr-honses  in  rear  of  the  market,  are  plwed 
those  oecnined  ^  Uic  retul  butchers  ;  behind  these,  again,  are  the  blocks 
of  bttildiDgs  devoted  to  the  pig  slaoghtering,  blood  store,  and  condemned 
■Kst,  dead  and  aliTO.  The  rest  of  the  site  is  occajned  with  a  la^  general 
lair  for  cattle,  manure  {at,  and  a  common  room  for  drovers  and  botchers' 


Carcase  Blarket,  as  before  remarked,  occupies  the  frontage  to 
Water  Street,  and  is  417  feet  II  inches  in  length  by  55  feet  6  inches 
vide,  is  spanned  by  an  iron  trussed  roof,  having  sheet  iron  courses 
tiie  ratire  length  of  the  building ;  the  market  is  lighted  exclusively  from 
tbe  roof.  As  part  of  my  scheme  was  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
eaicaie  batchers  as  much  as  posrible,  and  to  reduce  the  labour  of 
■Bonng  carcases  to  a  minimum,  four  patewuys  are  provided  in  the  street 
tmA,  commnnicaling  with  a  cartway  in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  by  this 
amngcment  tho  purchaser  of  carcases  can  drive  his  cart  to  the  particular 
bay  or  stall  in  the  market  occupied  by  the  carcase  butcher  from  whom  he 
hnys,  and  by  mechanical  arrangement,  which  I  shall  horeaftor  describe,  the 
carcases  can  be  placed  in  the  cart  without  any  lifting  or  carrying  into  the 
street,  which  was  a  necessity  in  the  old  markets.  This  roadvay  is  wide 
enough  tvt  two  carts  to  pass,  and  a  very  large  trade  is  conducted  without 
my  esofarion  or  trouble.  In  towns  where  a  lai^  export  trade  is  carried 
<»!,  this  roadway  might  be  occupied  by  a  line  of  railway  metals  communi- 
cating with  the  main  line,  provided  the  site  of  tho  market  was  convenient ; 
by  this  means  the  carcases,  after  being  packed  in  the  usual  way,  might  be 
deponted  in  trucks,  and  with  very  liiUe  trouble  despatched  direct  from  the 
•eeneof  slaughter  to  their  destination.  The  back'wall  of  the  market  is  pit-rced 
with  large  doorways,  directfy  oppoate  to  tbe  doorways  in  the  wholesato 
dan^ter-housee,  a  necessity  of  ue  mechanical  arrangement  carried  out, 


and  the  accommodation  provided  for  a  carcase  bnteher  consists  of  a  Uir, 
slaughter-hotifte.  and  a  bay  in  the  market  equal  In  width  to  his  slaoghter- 
honse. 

The  Wholesale  Slanghter-bonses  are  21  in  number,  and  are  24 
feet  by  17  feet  6  in<£es  inside  measure,  the  lairs  attached  being 
22  feet  b^  17  feet  6  inches.  These  houses  and  lairs  are  open  to  the 
rooft,  which  are  simple  in  construction.  The  slanghter-bouses  are 
well  lighted  from  the  roo&,  top  li^htn  being  superior  to  side  lights 
for  pgrposes  of  slanghtering;  tbe  lighting  of  slaughter-houses  require* 
careful  attention,  as  the  operations  of  killing,  skinning  and  dMssii^ 
must  be  perforaed  by  a  steady  bond,  the  portions  <^  the  animal  sot 
used  for  human  food,  such  as  tha  hide  and  guts,  might  easily  be  spoiled  by 
an  operator  not  having  a  good  lig^t  upon  his  wor^  and  the  commercial 
value  of  these  interesting  firagmeots  of  the  bssst  would  be  affected 
thereby. 

The  K^il  Slaughter>hoases  are  19  in  number,  and  similar  to  the  others; 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  doorways,  which  are  much  wider  in  their  openings, 
to  enable  the  batcher's  eart  to  be  backed  partially  into  the  slanghter-boose 
so  as  to  facilitate  tbe  removal  of  Uie  meat  to  the  private  sale-room  or  shop, 
where  it  is  cut  up  and  distributed  to  cnstomeis. 

Tbe  Condemned  Meat  Department  consists  of  a  lair,  sUnghter-house, 
meat  store,  and  boiling  house.  All  animals  pronounced  nnsonod,  diseased, 
or  unfit  for  hiiman  food  by  the  Corporation  inspector,  are  removed  to  this 
establishment,  elanghtered,  and  the  meat  boiled  down  to  a  consistency  of 
fat  or  grease,  which  is  implied  to  rarioos  useful  purposes.  Any  meat  also 
which  shonld  happen  to  jwss  tbrongh  the  usual  opsmtions  of  drsssing  and 
afterwards  be  coodomned  shares  the  some  fate. 

The  Blood  Department;  is  an  interesting  section  of  this  abattoir,  and 
consists  of  a  storing  room,  drawiog-off  room,  and  drying  room. 

The  PigSlaogbteriog  Department  is  adjacent  to  the  above,  and  contains 
a  large  pig  slaughter-house,  open  yard,  and  piggeries. 

The  Entrance  Lodges  contain  residences  for  the  porter  and  Corporation 
inspector,  and  also  rooms  for  the  convenience  of  the  markets  committee. 
These  lodges  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  gates,  through 
which  all  cattle  enter  tbe  Mtablishment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  accommodation,  the  site  contains  a  large 
general  kir  for  cattle,  manure  pit  for  tbe  temporary  storage  of  tbe  manure 
from  the  live  animals,  and  a  common  room  for  drovers  and  others  having 
business  in  the  establishment;  on  sevenl  points  of  tbe  site  an  prorided 
suitable  conveniences,  and  also  stable  and  gig-hoose  for  the  inspector. 

Next  in  importance^  to  the  general  arrangement  of  an  abattoir  comes  the 
question  of  tho  scientific  application  of  mechanical  aids  to  the  various  pro- 
cesses associated  with  slaughtering,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
describe  briefly  the  problem  I  proposed  to  tbe  engineer,  and  then  explain  the 
method  adopted  in  its  solution.  I  had  not  given  this  question  of  abattoir 
machinery  mnch  consideration  before  it  became  evident  that  the  success  of 
tho  whole  establishment  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  its  proper  and 
efficient  application.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  ttio  into 
account  the  low  order  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  men  who  would 
have  to  use  tbe  machinery  (this  remark  applies  only  to  the  slaughterers  and 
not  to  the  master  butchers) ;  from  what  I  had  seen  of  these  men  I  con- 
cluded that  the  machinery  must  be  of  the  simplest  form,  so  as  to  involve  no 
brain  exercise  or  any  mental  effiirt  whatever.  In  the  second  place,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  nduce  mannal  labour  to  the  minimom ;  and  lastly,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sine  ^ua  mm  that  meat  intended  for  hnnutn  fbod 
shonld  receive  as  little  handling  as  possible  after  being  dressed,  and  on  no 
account  should  it  be  transferred  from  the  pendant  position  to  the  dirty  and 
greasy  backs  and  shoulders  of  the  slaughtCTOFS. 

These  being  the  main  points  constituting  tha  desiderata  of  tho  question, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  John  Meiklejohn,  of  Dalkeith,  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  their  realisation  might  be  achieved.  The  apparatus  and  the  modus 
operantti  are  of  the  simplest  nature,  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  highly 
snecessFnl,  and  worked  witii  perfect  ease  and  the  utmost  celerity. 

All  I  desired  as  part  of  my  abattoir  scheme  has  been  realised.  To  sufn 
up  tho  advantages  gained  by  tbe  machinery  and  appliances— a  considerable 
amount  of  manual  labour  is  saved  ;  aiter  the  dead  carcase  once  gets  on  the 
hoist,  it  never  leaves  tbe  hanging  apparatus  overhead  till  the  moment  it 
drops  into  the  cart  which  removes  it  from  tho  establishment ;  also  from 
whatever  part  of  tho  market  a  carcase  is  purchased,  this  machinery  enables 
the  seller  to  detach  it  from  tho  others  and  deposit  it  in  the  cart  of  the 
bnyer  without  in  any  way  disturlnng  ^e  other  caresses  hanging  on  the 
beam ;  and,  lastly,  the  handling  <^  meat  is  reduced  to  a  minimtun,  a  iHct 
which  I  think  of  great  importance,  and  in  all  future  abattoirs,  constmeted 
on  Bcientiflc  principles,  I  would  recommend  this  as  a  desiderdtnm  always 
to  be  sought  after  and  secured.  From  ejperience  during  the  last  two  yeare, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  devise  an  apparatus  superior  to  tha  above  in  its  working  qualities, 
which  entirely  supersedes  such  plans  as  the  central  crane  and  semi-circular 
hanging  beam  in  operation  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  ingenious  but  im- 
practicable hydraulic  lifting  power  in  nse  at  the  Bradford  abattoir. 

After  entering  into  varions  details,  Mr.  Darbyshire  mentioned  that  the 
Tentilation  was  regulated  tbtoiighont  with  wood  louvres.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Manchester  abattoir,  exclusive  of  street  paving  and  retaining 
boundary  wall  next  the  river  Medlock,  had  been  a  little  over  30,000/. ; 
and,  the  establishment  having  been  in  full  working  order  for  the  last  two 
years,  it  was  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  had  fully  answered  the 
expeclatjoas  of  those  interested. 

The  CoAiKXix  8ud  that  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  (medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  City  of  London),  Mr.  Budkin  (chairman  of  the  Markets 
Committee),  Mr.  Colam  (secretary  of  the  excellent  Society  for  the  Freven- 
tioD  of  Cruelty  to  Animals),  Dr.  Hazdwicke,  and  Mr.  Meikl^hn  attended 
by  invitatimi,  and  he  hoped  they  would  let  the  meeting  have  the  benefit  of 
thnr  observations  and  experience. 

Dr.  Sbdqwick  SAUyoBBs  said  that  during  the  reading  of  the  Paper  one 
or  two  pmnta  bad  struck  him  which  might  be  worthy  of  a  little  more  re  - 
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fiFctioD.  As  to  the  height  of  the  dado  valls  he  was  not  quite  sure  that 
6  feet  wonid  be  sufficient  to  preTent  the  absorption  of  the  gases  thitt  were 
giren  off  in  the  slaughtering  process.  It  was  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Ibn  of  the  condemaed  mestoontained  about  10  percent,  of  pure  aninionia, 
and  being  wwth  lOl,  a  ton,  required  looking  after.  The  bonj  matter  also 
was  valuable  as  a  manure  in  the  production  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
A  great  merit  in  Hr.Darbyshire's  scoeme  consisted  in  the  condemned  meat 
being  desirojed  on  the  spot  as  human  food  b;  means  of  tlie  application  of 
carbonic  acid ;  it  was  important  that  this  should  take  place  on  the  spot,  as 
unscrupulous  butchers  had  been  known  to  dispose  of  meata^r  it  had  been 
condemned.  It  was  also  a  very  good  thing  that  no  drains  were  jnorided 
in  the  slaughter-houses,  fbr  they  weie  a  great  nuisance,  and  it  was  ez- 
ceedingl;  adrantagtons  to  hare  the  drains  and  gnlleys  placed  outside.  The 
complete  separation  of  the  lairs  from  the  slanghter-houses  was  an  essential 
point,  as  the  ezbalationa  from  the  cattle  were  liable  to  impregnqte  the 
dead  meat ;  therefore  the  paititioiu  ihould  tan  up  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof. 

Dr.  EARDWKac  said  we  hod  not  jtt  oniTed  at  the  point  of  abolishing 
the  prirate  slaughter-houses,  and  if  pr^nre  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
all  local  Boards  with  a  view  to  such  abolition,  be  believed  great  benefit 
would  result  to  the  commonit;  at  large.  The  barbarous  system  pursoed 
in  private  alaaghter-booses  called  for  ezpomre,  and  for  eight  years  he  had 
beni  endeavonring  in  his  own  district  to  show  the  evil  of  them.  What 
made  them  even  still  greater  naisances  was  their  not  being  subject  to  the 
aame  kind  of  inspe^on  as  public  abattwra,  and  animals  in  a  dismsed  state 
might  be  taken  oS  to  these  private  houses ;  each  places  ought  certainly  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  London.  By  a  Bill  that  was  smuggled  through  Parlia- 
ment last  year  the  Board  of  Works  was  empowered  to  continue  these 
nuisances,  and  it  was  said  they  conld  be  earrieid  on  under  inspection ;  but 
as  iffietieal  men  they  knew  what  this  inspecti<m  was,  and  that  such  places 
eonld  never  become  eCBcient  The  subject  had  not  received  the  attention 
that  it  deserved,  for  unfortunately  the  interests  of  the  butchers  were 
paramount.  There  ought  to  be  a  place  provided  for  the  hides,  and  also  a 
melting-place,  which  should  be  properly  conducted.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  lairs  should  be  situated  near 
the  slaughter-houses,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
them  detached ;  it  would  also  be  of  benefit  to  the  biUchera  if  the  beasts 
oonld  be  kept  perhaps  for  a  few  days  in  separate  places  before  they  were 
killed.  He  wu  ray  glad  that  a  body  of  gentlemen  like  themselves  had 
bioogbt  the  matter  fonrazd,  as  it  dassrred  the  attention  ot  the  pablie  and 
the  aothorities. 

Hr.  Btojuk  considered  that  the  meeting  ought  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  very  able  Paper  which  had  been  read,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
sUaghter-bouse  and  apparatus  worked  so  well.  One  point  he  would  suggest, 
namely  whether  there  was  ^uite  so  much  economy  of  space  as  might  be 
desired.  He  thought,  possibly,  by  management  more  space  might  be  got 
in  the  slaughter-house  and  market.  As  to  the  question  of  compnlsory 
powers  being  given  to  local  bodies,  lie  bad  always  strongly  advocated  the 
granting  of  such  powers.  He  had  no  besitatioQ  in  saying  that  if  we  had 
compulsory  powers  in  London  for  doing  awav  with  private  slaughter-houses 
and  establishing  public  abattoirs,  the  effect  would  be  very  beneficial. 
Instead  of  the  price  of  meat  being  thereby  increased,  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  very  materially  nduced,  for  the  cost  of  driving  the  beasts 
through  the  streets  would  alone  pay  the  rent  of  the  slanghter-houses.  It 
was  also  an  ascertained  &ct  tJiat  an  animal  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  be 
slaughtered  in  London  would  lose  thxee  stone  in  wnght,  which  meant  a 
loss  of  a  sovereign  to  the  community.  In  consequence  of  that  the  quantity 
of  dead  meat  sent  to  London  was  steadily  increasii^,  the  cattle  being  now 
slaaghtered  in  the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  One 
question  arose  ae  to  the  design  of  slangbter-houses.  It  was  most  important 
for  the  lairs  to  be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  slaughter-houses,  and 
further  than  that,  the  slanghter-houses  should  be  kept  absolutely  distinct 
ftom  the  place  where  the  animals  were  left  to  cool  aner  being  slaughtered. 
One  feature  omitted  in  the  plan,  but  which  existed  at  Edinburgh  aud  Paris, 
was  the  tzipety ;  this,  he  thongbt,  was  an  important  addiUon.  In  France 
It  was  wortny  of  tenatk  that  anything  dirty  in  the  butcher^  shops  was 
very  seldom  to  be  seen ;  but  the  opposite  was  the  case  in  London.  Here, 
also,  the  sheep^  trotters  were  thrown  away  or  boiled  down  to  g^ne,  but  in 
France,  after  being  thoroughly  boiled  and  scalded,  tb^  were  carried  away 
to  a  distinct  room,  where,  perhaps,  a  hundred  women  were  at  work  scraping 
the  wool  off  the  feet,  and  the  trotters  being  then  truisferred  to  another  tank, 
were  re-boiled,  the  oil  produced  from  the  process  alone  sufficing  to  pay  the 
expense  of  manufacture,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  nicer  or  more 
nourishing  food  than  was  thus  provided  by  proper  manipolation.  He, 
therefbre,  considered  that  a  tripery  should  be  ^ovided,  ami  also  a  place 
for  the  salting  of  the  hides.  With  regard  to  the  lairage  of  the  cattle,  be 
thought  that  they  should  be  made  as  comfrartable  as  the  horses  in  a  noble- 
man^ stable,  but  their  comfort  was  sometimes  disgracefully  neglected,  and 
they  were  often  slaughtered  in  a  state  of  excitement  after  a  maddening 
drive  through  the  crowded  streets — the  general  toughness  of  meat  being 
thus  probably  accounted  for.  For  the  flooring,  he  believed  that  nothing 
answered  better  than  stone-fiagging,  and  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Saunders  that 
there  should  be  a  separation  between  the  slaughter-house  and  the  laira ; 
but  a  BtSU  more  impoitant  point  was,  not  to  allow  the  animals  to  remain  in 
the  slaughter-house  after  being  slaughtered,  as  their  carcases  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  transferred  to  anwier  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  cooling. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  the  subject,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  they  visited  the  establishment  of  a  man  at  Liverpool  who 
slaughtered  laigely  for  the  shipping  trader  and  appliances  were  provided 
for  the  immediate  rsmoral  of  tne  animals  after  being  slaiuhtered.  Mr. 
Sudkin  mentioned  that  the  Corporation  of  London  had  decided  on  the 
construction  of  twenty  additional  public  slaughter-houses,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  be  used  when  constructed ;  for  butchers  were  now  be- 
ginning to  realise  the  foot  that  cattle  lost  value  &om  being  driven.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  Dr.  Hardwicke  that  the  system  of  inspection  as  ap- 
plied to  private  slanghter-houses  was  a  perfect  farce,  and  the  want  of 
efficient  inapedion  led  to  a  lot  of  Tile  stuff  bdng  sold  as  hnman  food. 


Ur.  Couu,  as  representing  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  desired  to  make  a  few  observattons  on  the  question  as  it  affected 
the  animals— the  other  speakers  having  discussed  the  subject  from  a  some- 
what diflbrent  poiot  of  new.  One  great  argument  against  public  slaagfater- 
houses  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  cruelty  beingpractised  in  them. 
There  were  no  less  than  1,500  of  these  private  slaughter-houses  in  London, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  inspected  so  ur  as  cruelty  to  anim&b 
was  concemea ;  but  if  public  slaughter-houses  were  erected  the  cruelty- 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  from  the  fact  of  the  places  being  public 
and  the  necessity  of  employing  only  efficient  men  as  slaughterers.  One 
cause  of  very  much  cruelty  arose  from  the  empl(^ent  of  boys,  who 
became  hardened  by  finding  thry  eonld  do  certain  things  in  private  with 
impimity  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  public  slaughter-housee.  Mt. 
Colam  considered  that  we  had  by  no  means  reached  perfection  in  the 
matter  of  killing,  for  although  the  polo-oxe  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  work- 
man was  probably  the  beet  weapon  to  employ,  aud  the  least  productive  of 
cruelty,  yet  it  was  not  so  when  unskilfully  used,  and  it  was  still  a  question 
whether  some  other  means  might  not  be  devised.  The  narrow  entrances 
to  many  of  the  slaughter-houses  were  most  olnectionable,  and  he  knew  some 
places  where  aninuua  had  to  be  drivm  to  then  destination  down  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  in  itself  was  an  abominatun.  There  was  also  fireijuently 
very  inadeqnste  accommodation  with  regard  to  the  burs,  and  m  this 
respect  the  xrench  were  venr  much  iu  adranee  of  us.  Another  thing  was 
the  cruelty  exhibited  towards  animals  in  driving  them  through  the  streets, 
and  this  would  be  obviated  if  the  slaughterhouses  were  distributed  in  con- 
venient sites  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  Londcm.  Cattle  often 
became  fevered  through  being  overdriven  in  the  streets,  and  meeting  with 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  their  yrognm. 

Mr.  HoBACB  Joms,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Darbyslure  foe 
his  excellent  Paper,  said  tnat  testimony  had  been  borne  to  the  vuue  of  his 
work,  and  he  hoped  that  be  would  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
introdueo  new  improvements  in  the  coostmction  of  abattoirs.  He  was  able 
to  testify  to  the  benefit  which  the  community  had  derived  at  Pans  &om 
condensing  five  abattoirs  into  one.  With  regiud  to  the  question  of  lighting, 
some  persons  held  that  it  was  not  so  good  imen  diffhsed,  and  that  l^hting 
without  any  shifting  ray  was  sometimes  better. 

Mr.  JEMKtxas,  in  seconding  the  motion,  also  advocated  the  introduction 
of  public  abattoirs,  at  least  so  far  as  London  was  concerned.  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  great  prejudice  among  bntchera  on  this  subject  on 
aeeonid,  aa  they  said,  of  the  difficulty  that  wonld  then  occur  in  disporing 
of  the  offiil,  and  which  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  meat ;  but 
he  believed  such  olneetions  were  not  well  founded.  At  the  same  time  he 
hoped  that  public  aoattdra  mi^t  be  introduced  without  the  necessity  of 
exercising  any  compnlsoiy  powers,  but  if  necessary  such  powers  might 
afterwards  be  brought  into  operation.  He  believed  the  feeling  gener^y 
prevailed  that  such  places  were  particularly  necessary  fac  beasts,  if  not  for 


ProfessOT  K>BB  said  he  understood  that  stnue  of  the  compartments  were 
to  be  lighted  ftom  the  zoof,  but  he  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  compartments  always  to  be  lighted  from  the  nafth. 

2b.  DAirsox  proposed  a  spedal  vote  of  thanks  to  those  gmtlemeD  irito 
had  be«  kind  enot^  to  attend  and  give  the  meeting  the  baneflt  of  thidr 
experience,  fhr  he  was  snrs  Uiat  arehttects  might  danvo  much  profit  turn 
the  adviee  on  certain  snlgecta  of  non-ptoftei(mal  men. 

Mr.  FoTTLBB  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  dtily  carried. 

Mr,  BoBBBTS  said  that  he  diffbred  from  Mr.  Sudkin  as  to  the  stone  tng 
pavement  being  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  for  he  believed  that  it  had 
signally  &ited.  He  also  considered  that  BermondDoy  would  offex  a  much 
more  convenient  site  for  slaughterhouses  than  Copenhagen  Fields,  as  the 
hides  of  the  beasts  would  then  be  more  available  for  the  fellmongers. 
What,  he  asked,  could  be  the  useof  fixing  a  slaughter-house  in  a  neigh£>or- 
hood  where  there  was  no  trade  oonnected  with  it  ?  He  thought,  howerer, 
that  the  establishment  of  slaughta>hon8a8  in  or  near  cities  was  the  greatest 
possible  mistake. 

Ur.  DaBarsHiBB  acknowledged  the  vote  and  the  kindness  with  vhidi  his 
Paper  had  been  received.  He  said  that  the  Muchester  butchers  seemed  to 
lay  great  stress  on  having  the  cattle  located  close  to  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
and  they  were  tied  up  in  a  large  general  lair ;  but  when  the  door  was 
fastened  there  was  no  communication  between  the  Iturs  and  the  slaughter- 
houses. It  might  be  only  a  fancy,  but  he  had  n  great  otgection  to  the 
live  animals  knowing  what  was  going  on  close  at  hand.  With  regard  to 
the  flooring,  he  would  like  to  do  away  with  the  Yorkshire  flags  and  hare 
a  jointlessfloor. 

The  meeting  then  adjoomed,  and  Mr.  Meiklejohn  afterwards  explained 
the  details  of  his  invention,  of  which  an  interesting  model  was  exhibited. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  15th  iost.,  a  Paper  irill  be  read  1^  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood  on  the  **  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epbesua." 

VorfheooiixiC  Oontraots. 

Tenders  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  next,  the  9th  inst.,  for  a  waiehonse 
in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  fat  the  new  Civil  Service  Company.  Hr.  J. 
Wimble,  architect 

Tenders  are  immediately  required  for  extensive  works  in  Duke  Street, 
Exeter  Street,  Lisson  Orove,  for  Messrs.  Spencer,  Turner  Se  Boldero, 
Parker,  of  Parliament  Street,  architect. 

Estimates  are  preparing  fiff  a  large  gnn-Oinlsge  st«n  at  the  QoTanuneafc 
Establishment  at  Chatham. 
Tenders  are  required  toe  the  flnishlngs  of  five  hoofes  on  the  Holbora 

Viaduct.   Mr.  E.  K.  Clifton,  architect 

Tenders  will  be  delivered  on  the  18th  inat  for  a  new  military  brigade 
depAt  at  ITxbridge. 
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THE  LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS- 

AT  a  sp«eial  meeting  of  tii«  Leicester  Town  CooDdl  last  veek  the  foUov- 
ing  report  from  the  UoDidpsl  BnildiDgt  Cumniitteo  was  read : — 

The  Monieipal  Bandings  Committee  bare  to  report  that  daring  the 
TOoeDt  long  ana  severe  frost  building  operations  have  been  eatirely  nru- 
pended,  and  eonseqaently  the  aoticipationB  of  your  committee  as  well  as 
tliose  of  the  contractor  hsra  been  to  a  coosidarable  extent  frustrated—  they 
am,  bowerw,  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  damage  done  to  the 
briekirok  bj  the  frost  has  been  carafnlly  repaired,  and  the  works 
*n  now  inoceeding  expeditiously,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
yvu  oxnmittae.    Your  committee  have  also  to  report  that  the  total 
UDotmi  which  has  up  to  this  time  been  paid  to  the  anmitect  and  coiitrae> 
tors  is  9,779/.   Your  committee  bars  to  report  that  numerous  suggestioDS 
baring  been  made  to  them  of  the  desirability  of  forming  a  room  in  the 
roof  ^  the  bnilding  available  for  clubs  and  other  meetings  of  a  like 
aatazv,  they  have  carefully  considered  the  proposition,  and  being  of  opinion 
thax  sodi  a  room  wonld  to  a  great  public  twoo,  and  could  be  formed  at  a 
ameh  less  cost  now  than  after  the  building  had  been  completed,  they 
diiectcd  the  architect  to  prepare  a  drawing  and  procure  an  estimate  for 
the  work.   Accordingly  Mr.  Brass  has  tendered  to  provide  sneh  a  room  64 
foe*,  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  retiring  room  attached  thereto,  and  a 
wider  staircase  from  the  one  pair  floor,  at  a  cost  of  230^.,  and  your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  his  tender  be  accepted,  and  this  deaiiable  addi- 
tional  accommodation  proTided.    The  architect  being  of  opinion  that  the 
ptineipal  committee  room  sboold  be  made  more  wnameotal,  be,  with  the 
mDction  of  jaax  ecnnmittesk  has  prepared  a  design  of  Uie  proposed  im- 
prmramentt  which  embraces  psndled  eeiliit^  stained  deal  wainscot  panel- 
ling t6  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  ana  fireplace  and  mantelpiece  in 
cbaiscter  witli  the  proposed  alterations.   Mr.  Brass  has  given  a  tender  for 
executing  the  improvement,  as  shown  by  drawing,  for  the  additional  sum 
of  1-182.,  itnd  your  committee  recommend  that  the  work  should  be  executed 
m  the  gnmndthat  the  room  in  question  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
Cooneil  Chamber,  which,  as  shown  in  the  original  drawings,  will  be  an 
oniate  and  handscmie  zomn.  The  third  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
impcctait  or  desirable  extra  recommended  by  your  committee  is  in  the 
pablie  ball  and  corridors.  The  ardiiteet  is  rttrj  anxioos  to  substitate  a  new 
and  raze  material  known  as  Portland  paTemeot,  for  the  York  stone  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  present  drawings  and  contract.   The  cost  at  which  the 
TODpoeed  material  can  be  procured  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  Brass,  and 
ne  has  tendered  to  substitute  Portland  pSTement  for  York  stone  at  an  in- 
aeaaed  expenditmre  of  2s.  per  superficial  foot.  Your  committee  bare  given 
the  matter  their  careful  eonsideration,  and  baring  regard  to  the  improved 
light  the  flooring  wonld  alKird  in  the  corridors,  and  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  the  material,  which  is  of  a  most  enduring  nature,  your  committee 
xeoommend  that  the  public  hall  and  the  corridors  on  the  gtround-floor  should 
be  laid  with  this  Portland  pavement  instead  of  York  stone,  the  total  ad- 
ditional cost  of  which  will  be  about  3131. 

The  different  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted  by  the 
CooneiL 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

rB  acting  committee  charged  with  carrying  out  the  scheme  for  ex- 
tending the  Edinbaigb  Univenity  buildings,  after  oontiidering  the 
reports  of  the  various  sub-committees  who  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Feddie  &  Kinneor,  Messrs. 
Counn  &  Lessels,  Messrs.  Wardrop  &  Beid,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Anderson, 
have  resolved — 

(1.)  That  all  the  plans  and  designs  sent  in  by  the  architects  severally 
exhibit  great  merit,  and  that  the  care  and  ability  which  have  been  bestowed 
npoo  them  deserve  the  beet  thanks  of  the  committee. 

(3.^  That  Ur.  Bobert  Anderson  be  employed  as  architect  for  Uie  new 
bnildiogs  of  the  Univeraity. 

The  procedure  ad<^pted  by  the  committee  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
pnimoten  of  other  competitions.  The  plans  wen  reertricted  to  the  scale  of 
\  inch  to  10  feet,  be  1-16  inch  to  a  foot,  so  as  not  to  impose  too  much  ex- 
pense on  the  competitors,  and  to  prevent  too  great  a  display  of  draughts- 
nasBbip.  The  plans  of  the  unsuccessful  architects  were  promptly  returned 
immediately  after  the  decision,  acoompanied  with  a  fee  of  100  guineas  in 
each  caso,  although  it  was  nnderstood  th«nighoa£  that  in  cooseqaeoce  of 
the  preeeribed  diBracter  of  the  drawings,  no  fees  wera  to  be  expected. 
When  we  hear  so  many  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  competition  com- 
mittees, it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  record  sneh  a  ease  as  this. 

Aceording  to  the  SooUman  the  main  frontage,  towards  Teviot  Bow,  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  design,  presents  a  central  elevation,  pierced  by  the  princi- 
pal entrance ;  two  side  wings,  set  back  some  two  or  tlu«e  feet ;  and  two  end 
blocks,  which,  like  the  centre  part,  project  to  some  extent  in  front  of  the 
wings.  la  addition  to  the  buement,  the  central  block  has  tJiree  full 
stcnr^  the  appermost  of  whi^  is  to  be  appropriated  as  spare'acoommo- 
datioB  for  occasional  lectoreships,  and  the  remainder  of  the  frontage  two 
ftortys.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Cinquecento,  a  phase  of  Italian,  which, 
like  the  Gothic,  readily  adapted  itself  to  internal  arrangements,  and  in 
that  respect  differed  from  the  later  PalUdian,  in  which  certain  rigid  rules 
(rf external  proportion  had  to  be  observed.  Windows  varied  in  design,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  apartments  they  light,  with  the  due  string  courses 
and  a  bold  cornice  a-top,  form  the  leading  features  of  a  facade  whose  gene- 
ral effect  is  that  of  refined  and  dignified  simplicity.  On  the  Meadow  Walk 
froDt  the  same  features  ara  repeated  in  slightly  varied  combinations  ;  and 
boetbeaivhitecthas  maped  the  reward  of  adherence  to  soond  principle  in 
wearing  pictareequeness  while  he  was  in  search  of  utility.  In  laying  out 
hit  groaca-plan,  Mr.  Anderson  fbund  that  he  could  not  satisfactorily  ar- 
isoge  his  mnlti&rioiu  rooms  with  referencv  to  a  continoons  fe^e  on  this 
liila  But,  DOthing  daunted,  he  fint  settled  the  practical  question,  and  then 
fyati  that  with  his  plastic  Cinqueceoto  be  was  able  to  design  a  frentage  in 
iritidi  sevor&l  bold  salient  ao^es,  varied  by  a  large  semi-circolar  bay, 
fgggi  s  most  eflbetiTS  pnspcctive.  In  the  internal  court  the  mnwnm  front 


on  the  soath  side,  and  the  colIsKe  hall  on  the  north-east,  afford  telling 

features,  and  the  hall,  with  its  rounded  outline  and  projectbg  staircase- 
towers,  also  comes  in  to  good  purpose  in  the  general  view  from  Park  Place. 
From  whatever  point  the  buildings  as  a  whole  are  looked  at  a  conspieuons 
object  will  be  the  campanile,  which  rises  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
great  hall  to  the  height  of  280  feet.  Designed  aftecr  the  best  Early  North 
Italian  examples,  the  tower  will  serve,  toother  with  two  arebitecUmUy>- 
treated  ventibting  shafts,  eflbetively  to  divenity  the  s^  line ;  wluls  IB 
addition  to  its  use  as  a  belfry  it  will  be  turned  to  account  in  connection 
with  the  ventilation  of  the  hall,  and  in  the  creation  of  hydraulic  poww 
for  woiking  lifts  and  opening  or  closing  window  shatten  in  various  puts 
of  the  boiuliiigs. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL    DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

"  A  C0I7NTBY  PABSON"  rdates  hi  the  o^nmns.of  aoontemponn 
J\.  the  following  enriooB  instaoes  of  the  working  of  this  Act: — "A 
year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  presented  to  a  benefice,  and  found  the  dilapida- 
tions— chiefiy  for  some  ruinous  farm  building — assessed  at  upwards  of 
2001.  I  inspected  the  buildings  myself,  and  got  the  opinion  of  an  archi- 
tect. They  were  pronounced  to  be  not  worUi  repairing.  The  estate  to 
which  they  ara  attached  is  a  Bounty  Estate.  I  therefora  applied  to  the 
Bounty  Office  for  permissiou  to  sell  the  estate  and  to  get  rid  of  the  diffl- 
cutty.  Down  came  a  printed  document  containing  the  rules  ud  regulations 
of  the  office,  one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  before  they  eonld  give 
consent  to  the  sale  the  buildings  must  firat  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair.  I  explained  that  it  was  to  avoid  repairing  worthless  buildings 
that  I  asked  permission  to  selL  The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Penians  could 
not  be  altered — red  tape  stood  in  the  way.  So  I  asked  the  office  if  they 
could  erant  me  a  loan  of  money,  wherewith  to  rabuild  the  houses.  They 
could  do  that :  another  printed  document,  containing  restrictions  enough 
to  frighten  one  from  the  attempt,  especially  as  there  was  a  threat  that  if 
the  directions  were  infringed  in  any  way  whatever,  the  grant  wonld  be 
refused  after  the  buildings  had  been  sorveyed.  Being  in  a  fix,  I  resolved 
to  run  the  risk.  I  had  first  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The 
bishop,  being  a  sensible  man,  and  a  good  man  of  business,  promptly  refused 
his  consent  to  the  loan,  which  wonld  hare  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value 
of  the  living — only  a  small  one — by  about  501.  a  year  for  the  next  twenty 
years  or  so.  I  reported  this  to  the  Bounty  Office,  and  asked  thetn  to  re- 
consider the  question.  They  compelled  me,  first  of  all,  to  have  the  estate 
surveyed,  to  have  a  map  of  it  made,  and  a  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
selling.  The  surveyor  (approved  by  the  bish<^)  sends  map,  &&,  and 
reports  that  it  is  advisable  to  seU.  The  diocesan  surveyor  also  reports 
that  the  buildings  tue  not  worth  repairing.  Then  I  am  requested  to  get 
the  bishop  to  appoint  six  commissionen — three  clergymen  and  three  lay- 
men living  in  the  neighbourhood — to  go  and  survey  and  raport.  They 
report  in  favour  of  a  sale.  Then  the  office  send  down  instructions  to  me 
to  offer  it  for  sale  by  private  contract,  and  as  the  estate  is  in  another 
county,  I  appoint  an  agent  to  advertise  for  tenden.  He  does  so,  and  I 
expect  to  receive  them  any  day.  In  the  meantime  the  Bonn^Officis  write* 
to  say  that  they  forbid  the  sale  altt^ther.  So  I  am  jest  where  I  was  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  and  a  pretty  fix  I  am  in.  It  is  useless  to  npair— I 
cannot  build— I  am  not  allowed  to  sell.  I  have  written  to  the  office  to 
say  that  I  surrender  to  red  tape  and  resign  the  liring.  It  would  be  • 
burning  shame  not  to  do  all  one  can  to  warn  othen  from  the  risk  of  accept- 
ing any  small  living  that  may  be  hampered  with  a  lot  of  ehaky  old  buildings. 
A  poor  curate^  with  no  private  means,  might  earily  ruin  himself  and  faia 
fiLmily  after  him,  if  he  was  tempted  to  accept  sadx  a  beneftoe.  I  may  add 
that  after  putting  me  to  a  fftt^t  deal  of  needless  axpsnse  for  surw,  map^ 
and  reports,  the  Bounty  Office  give  no  leason  whatever  for  the  decision 
they  have  so  suddenly  come  to. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Thomas  £.  Harrison,  Frpsident,  in  the  cluir. 
The  Paper  read  was  "On  the  Origin  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  and  on  the 
Belation  of  the  existing  Beaches  to  Past  Geological  Changes,  independent 
of  the  present  Coast  Action,"  by  Professor  Joseph  Prestwich,  F.R.S.,  Assoc. 
Inst,  C.B.  This  remarkable  bank  of  pebbles,  extending  from  Portland  to 
Abbotsbury.  a  distance  of  nearly  1 1  miles,  had  been  described  with  great 
accuracy  by  Sir  J<Aa  Coode,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  ia  1853.  The  oonclosion  thai 
arrived  at  was  that  the  only  source  from  which  the  shingle  of  the  Chesil 
Bank  could  have  been  derived  was  between  Lyme  Regis  and  Bndleigh,  and 
thst  it  was  propelled  eastward  along  the  coast  to  the  Cheeil  Bank  by  die 
action  of  wind-waves,  due  to  the  prevalent  and  heaviest  seas.  Ihe 
objection  to  this  view,  urged  at  the  time  by  the  Astronomer  BotrI,  was, 
that  the  largest  shingle  occurred  at  the  Portland  end  of  the  beaoh,  or  the 
more  distant  part  from  which  it  hod  travelled.  Ibtre  recently  an  old 
"raised"  beach  had  been  discovered  on  the  BilloFPorUand,  and  nmfiBssor 
Prestwich  showed  that  this  beach  contiuned  all  the  materials  found  in  the 
Chesil  Bank,  including,  also,  numerous  chert  pebbles  from  the  Uppee 
Greensand  of  the  cliff  between  Bridport  and  Sidmouth,  where  the  auucnr 
considered  that  the  actJoo  of  the  "  Race"  off  Portland,  and  of  the  tidal 
waves  during  storms  combined  to  drive  the  shingle  of  the  old  beach  at  the 
Bill,  and  of  that  portion  of  it  which  must  be  spread  on  the  sea-bed  west- 
ward of  Portland  on  to  the  south  end  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  whence  the 
shingle  was  driven  northward  to  Abbotsbozy  and  Burton  by  the  action  of 
the  wind-waves  having  their  maximum  ibree  from  the  S.S.W.,  a  diteetioa 
which  be  showed  to  be  the  mean  of  the  prevalent  wind.  Professor  Pi«Bt> 
wich  next  discuaed  the  questions  connected  with  the  shingle  of  the  South 
Coast  generally,  and  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  derived  in- 
directly from  beds  of  qusrtemaiy  gravel  and  dibrit  from  the  wreck  of  the 
"  raised  "  beach,  and  partly  from  the  strata  of  the  chalk  and  other  cUA 
and  not  altogether  or  directly  from  the  present  cli&. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  sections  and  diagrams,  showing  the  pontioa 
and  nnge  of  the  niied  beaeh  along  the  eoatt  of  Dnsst  wd  I>aTonuuz^ 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  BU1L0IN08  FROM  FIRE. 

AT  Ifae  ned^of  Boewtyof  AttooaWtdwwily  €>wwig  (Lewd  Alfted 
•  C^xtdiiU  dwimui)  Mr.  J.  A.  Cdmaa,  an  Amukn  ciril 
w^inMc  md  «  P^pMf  d»mipt>ft  ^  u  ^ifantw  f6r  th«  piotMtioo  of 
b«fldim»udiAipifrwnflz«t  aadfor  tiMTtDtiUtisnof  thiia. 

H«  ssid  tb&t  nperienoe  baa  prored  tliat  tJun  it  no  aoeh  ttuag  u  aa 
abflolatsW  praetical  fln-proof  baudiag.  If  vaUa  ime  teuatu^  8  AH 
tidck,  the  vtedowi  and  doom  eaanot  tw  •qvally  thick,  and  tbe  baildinf,  if 
flibd  irfUi  eomlnuljbU  goods,  wID  Iw  d«rtro7ed,  pneisdir  ai  hm  ma  and 
limeatone  landwichod  with  fuel  are  reduced  in  a  smelting  ftanaaea.  It 
makea  bnt  little  difference  how  we  constnict  a  few  exceptional  bujldiogs  in 
ft  4liw)r  eoup«al  «f  tk)M  I9iat  vtU  barn.  IfotUng  can  withakand 
fire  irhen  there  is  enough  of  it.  The  practical  principle,  therefore,  of 
saAty  is  to  prevent  a  gicat  fire  hj  a  prompt  mean  of  extrngniidimeDt. 
Ttureftm  arrai^  ImUcMga  or  dups  iritli  applia&oea  to  inataotfy  vet  them 
vitb  meter,  and  it  will  be  inpoanble,  btunaaly  peaking,  to-  destroy  them 

It  woold  aaam,  tberefore,  diat  perpetually  menaced  as  thef  are  hj  danger 
of  fircb  ptmanent  huildiagt  ahonld  posteu  permanent  appUancea  for  their 
pntoetioo.  The  plan  Ur.  Coleman  proposed  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade 
vas  to  pat  iron  staod-pipes  npon  buildings,  one  going  to  the  roof  and 
others  to  the  separate  storeys.  These  perforated  hraoch-pipes  were  to  be 
laid  at  snitable  distances  aput,  over  the  roof  and  nnder  the  eaves,  to  dia- 
tadbsU  water  like  a  rain  storm  over  the  entire  top  and  sides  of  the  huild- 
ing,  in  caw  heat  and  flames  are  attacking  it  from  another  edifice  on  fire. 
FeifoBited  bruuh-THpes  are  also  to  1m  fized  npon  the  ceiUng  of  each  storey, 
im  «ldeT  to  rtnke  the  top  aides  and  floor  with  small  jets  of  VHter.  Each 
store;  has  its  own  stand-inpe  and  valve,  or  eock,  the  latter  beinj^  operated 
from  the  side-walk.  All  the  cooks  are  intended  t&  be  placed  in  an  iron 
faoK,  let  into  the  wall  of  the  building,  always  locked  to  prevent  tampering 
«^  by  in^tn^  {eraons.  By  this  a^peratas  it  will  be  seen  every  square 
foot  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  building  could  be  commanded  under 
all  ciicumstances  by  a  man  quickly  manqtulating  the  broken  valves  from 
t]i»  lidewalk,  wUbout  the  necessity  for  going  near  the  danger.  If  there 
Aottld  ba  a  nOcient  head  oi  vatar,  the  distributing  apparatus  deaeribed 
would  ba  anueeted  ^rect^  with  the  mains  in  the  street,  and  its  control 
vlaead  in  tha  hands  of  the  dfy  aofchoritiea.  8boa\d  thm  not  be  a  snf- 
M«nt  head  of  water,  there  must  be  steam-boilen  and  pumps. 

Jt  ia  the  eoatom  is  America,  which  is  becoming  almost  ontTeraa],  t« 
>  stssM  boslwe  in  the  basements  of  large  baildinas  for  the  |mrpoae  of 
thnm  ud  operatiag  the  lifts.  Mr.  Colemao's  proposition  was  to 
>  Um  boilen  from  the  buildings,  and  ouseeitnUe  a  st^eieat  atoaber 
is  a  eenttal  location  vndergroond,  and  cany  steam  and  water  mains 
tfctDugh  aewm  ia  the  streets  to  a  reasonable  dititasee,  and  sspply  all  the 
owCigBous  buildings  with  staam  for  hsating  ud  for  operating  the  lifta,  and 
«iUl  water  fbr  the  flreaaMMtua  alnady  dsaeribad.  As  va  should  hara 
ilHM  fse  operating  the  lata  ia  the  awnuer,  and  for  wamuBg  as  well  at  all 
other  seasooa  of  the  year,  we  should  have  oar  men  and  fire  apparatus 
nady  for  iaatant  action  at  alftimsa,  night  and  day.  AgAtu,  instead  of 
having  in  one  nondred  buildings,  as  at  joesent,  one  hundred  engineeis  of 
oai  inferior  order  of  intelligwoe,  we  sbcKild  have  a  lai^  district  wanned 
and  pioteeted.  requiring  only  three  flrsUolass  eogineers,  sneh  as  take  charge 
of  tiwengines  wToeean  steam-ehipe;  one  man  to  be  00  duty  for  eaeh  ei^t 
bears  of  the  twenty-four,  assisted  by  the  necessaiy  complenent  of  common 


On  the  discoTery  of  a  ftr^  a  telegraphic  sii^ial  would  mmmon  the  chief 
flWgineer  on  doty  to  take  ehazge  of  the  fire. '  If  tha  Are  was  beyond  the 
small  means  of  extiogaishraeDt  usually  employed,  sudi  as  budtets,  ex- 
tingnishers,  ftc,  he  could  first  torn  steam  into  the  room  on  Are,  if  it  was 
sufficiently  confined  and  smalt,  sbd  smother  the  fiamee,  with  but  little 
damage  to  the  contents  of  the  biiildii^  ;  but  if  toe  late  for  that,  he  would 
have  the  laat  sure  resort  of  water,  wi^  which  he  would  give  the  fire  a  rtiort 
qoick  drench,  and  then  close  the  valve.  There  need  be  ne  panic  nor  coo- 
losion.  ContTolliog  the  apparatos  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  with 
idliah  an  ewdneerdown  in  the  bowels  of  a  huge  ship  controls  the  move- 
ments of  her  ponderous  machinery,  it  would  be  tiu  man,  and  not  the  flra^ 
that  waa  master  of  the  situation. 

Ti  Till  hs  ainiaiiat  that  If  avasyanai*  iaA  af  a  room  was  iaatantly 
nalW  tha  fln  wonld  be  soea  to  be  eitugiuBhed,  and  with  tbe  smallert  poa- 
rildeqiaatity  of  water.  Tbe  prompt  closing  of  the  eock  when  the  work 
<Ma  oane,  would  save  the  flooding  of  the  storeys  below,  wfaioh  is  now  a 
aaat  ftnlt  of  oar  {vesent  method.  But  the  main  idea  in  this  plan  oonsiets 
la  having  it  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  advaotagee  of  eoonomy,  system,  and 
iifrijr  It  wonld  not  be  nffinent  to  thus  fit  only  a  few  buildings  ist^ated 
ftsBi  each  olber  in  a  doaely-paded  district.  In  order  to  presant  a  bol- 
wiric  to  ansae  a  large  eonflagnrtion  ffwee|Nng  towande  the  plea  ritonld 
hafSBsral  in  tbe  dbtriet  protected  by  this  systam. 

The  concentration  of  boilers  miet  skilled  management,  instead  of  their 
■eparation  in  difitoent  bnlldi^iia,  presents  important  advantages  in  point 
of  eeonomy  as  well  as  safrty.  The  first  cost  of  the  ^lant,  Including 
brilats,  subways,  and  mains,  were  found  to  he  only  two-thirds  of  what  it 
OMT  costs  individuals  to  fit  up  boilers,  fire-rooms,  and  co&l-bunkers  in  their 
own  premises,  to  include,  say,  100  bnildings.  Tbe  advantages  of  making 
atsssn  at  wfadesale  are  similar  to  all  other  wholesale  operations ;  as,  for 
inatanosv  the  manufacture  of  gas.  To  make  gus  in  eve^  building  would 
be  a  vray  coetly  operation,  bnt  nnder  iryBtematic  orzaDisalion,  and  dis- 
tributed as  he  proposed  to  distribnte  steam,  its  manu&cture  is  a  source  of 
handsome  profit. 

In  the  brief  discusuon  that  followed  the  lecturer  was  compliBentsd  on 
tlw  ingenuity  of  his  plane,  bnt  name  donbta  ware  azpMsssd  as  to  thav 
being  ao  applicable  to  Baiopaaa  as  tbsf  w«e  to  Ammiaan  bnildiage, 
alae  aa  to  matbar  their  ejqjanaa  vgnld  not  ba  an  obatada  to  thair  inteo- 
dnetion. 


TtlE  WCftTMIMSTSR  WALL  PAtMTINOS. 

TTTE  take  the  feUowiag  eeapvehsHive  article  tnm  tbe  Tfnur:— The 
rV  aeesat  revival  of  tb»  diaenssioii  aa  t»  the  oondition  af  the  wnfi 
painting  in  tha  Palace  of  'Westminatet  and  the  means  adopted  for  the 
xestOMtion  and  (veeervationof  tbeae  impratantworksof  modMSi  aitappsan 
to  have  contributed  little  that  can  be  xelied  on  as  safo  aad  natiafaf*<g|. 
The  one  consolation  that  is  derived  from  riewiif  the  pictaTaa  afiar  tba 
wions  processes  of  restoration  adopted  ia,  that  HacUse'a  gmnd  woak  eom- 
memorative  of  tbe  Yictoiy  of  Watsnoo  m  the  Boyal  QaUery — Tfu  Mt^k^ 
«f  WdUmgttm  and  Biueh^ — has  been  snceeMfidly  restored,  wMXe  bee  otlur 
noble  picture  on  the  opposite  wall,  painted  about  ten  yeara,  xemaias 
perfect,  without  a  sign  of  deterioration  and  without  the  Msd  ef  kbj 
repaaring.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Waierioe,  which,  from  Um  tame  tha 
master  began  bis  wodc  t^n  tha  outline  traoed  on  the  waU,  lunr  aaaily 
flftsea  years  ago,  bad  oontinned  to  grow  dull  and  flln^  oa  tha  vuIm, 
althou^  Bubstsatially  the  colaani  stood  waU,  and  these  waa  ao  parting  off 
in  flakes  or  absolute  rottenness  of  the  surface  such  as  is  aeea  in  aswmal  of 
the  other  frescoes  in  tbe  Palace.  It  would  be  too  much  to  aay  that  the 
^eture  is  clear  and  unclouded  now,  hat  it  is  probably  not  &r  froon  what  it 
was  when  Maclise  fijiisbed  it,  and  it  may  he  said  to  be  ia  aa  fair  raadiHop 
as  most  work  of  tbe  kind  is  found  to  be.  At  any  point  of  viesr  from  vrtddi 
these  large  decorative  pietores  sb<mld  be  viemd  to  ^laia  thair  intsaisj 
eflbet,  it  is  effectively  asan.  Bat  if  we  desire  toesuwaaa  tmttoa  to  aia 
what  regiment  a  man  bslongs  to,  then  then  ma;^  he  obaacrad  a  catfate 
sreyneM  of  the  surface  in  the  darker  psrta  which  m  not  notioeaUe  from  a 
distance,  and  which  is  periiaps  fiihTonnhle  to  the  geaaal  impresaien  eoa- 
veyed  to  the  q>ectator  fnm  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  will  be  with 
omversal  satisfaction  that  these  two  fine  pictnm  can  now  be  prooonnesd 
in  good  and  snbsbintial  coodituM.  Fuzthei;  it  may  be  said  alao,  turn  tha 
snccesB  of  the  vary  simple  and  innocuous  process  devised  and  eo  ekil£iiUy 
carried  out  by  lir.  Bichmond,  KA...  who  baa  devoted  himself  wit^  ara 
axttstie  feeling  aad  lore  to  the  taak,  that  sboold  thia  flkn  aapMr  aga&i 
nj^n  tha  fTo/arbe  or  oommsaea  npon  tha  Jftltom  ftmeo,  it  eaa  ba  r«Mnd 
with  tbe  aame  perfoct  leenlt.  Now,  aa  there  ia  no  seeretaboat  thia  pfoces^ 
we  may  explain  that  it  conaiste  in  a  mere  eaxefal  temovii^  cf  tha  wUlsiah 
film  or  afflorcaesnce  by  saidi  ainmle  mechanical  meaaa  aa  ''f^^-g  vttk 
dry  leather  pads  and  auk  handkarabiefs,  and  oeeaaionaUr,  «a  baliavih  vith 
dry  brashes. 

So  far,  then,  as  reguda  theae  two  most  important  pictures,  which,  witk 
Mr.  Hertim's  beantifal  woA  of  Tit  Ddixtry  qf  tit  Ime,  on  the  ead  wall 
of  tbe  Peers'  BoUng  Bocun,  finished  in  1864,  are  execuud  in  ^  wat«- 
^ass  method  of  modem  Qerman  fresco  work,  ai^  lass  of  deanaaa  thrt 

might  occur  is  shown  to  be  runadiable  by  the  very  simple  we  ban 

deaeribed. 

Now  this  is  no  more  a  decay  of  tbe  picture  than  the  chiUing  of  tlM 
vamitth,  or  other  dulnees,  which  not  nnfrequently  affects  oil-paintiase  haag 
in  galleries  ever  so  well  protected  from  iignrious  ageaeies.  We  Sad,  far 
mmple,  that  if  the  darker  parts  of  the  ]neture  are  braathad  ^oa  the 
colour  returns  to  that  spot  for  tbe  mmnent.  So  long,  then,  as  the  gnaai 
of  the  picture  remains  aoond,  there  must  be,  we  imagine,  hope  of  eroetnal 
restoration,  always  remembering  that  freaco  in  its  very  nature  dififers  from 
oil  painting  ae  a  stjie  of  decoration,  in  possessiitg  none  of  that  quality  which 
the  Italians  call  "  luce  di  dentro,"  or,  as  we  might  eay  "  luminons  dsptk.* 
No  one  was  more  conscious  of  this  difference  in  the  capabilitias  oc  the 
two  methods  than  Maclise  himself,  whose  report  to  tbe  Fine  Arts  Coamis* 
Bion  in  1859  after  he  had  been  to  Munich  and  Berlin  to  stndy  iha  pmeties 
of  tbe  new  waterglasa  or  atsMechromamathot^i^  after  all.  aboat  theamfc 
valnable  contribution  we  have  upon  the  sulgect.  That  he  made  hinssIC 
completely  master  of  the  technical  part  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  later 
work  of  tbe  Keleon  fresco,  however  necessarily  tentative  ha  may  have 
been  in  his  first  application  of  a  |a«ctice  which  is  evidently  always  ibott 
empirical  than  exact.  The  present  fine  condition  of  the  iVUsoa  beece 
fnlly  warrants  the  belief  that  it  will  stand  as  long  as  tbe  wall  lasts,  thoagh 
it  mnst  be  admitted  that  ten  years  is  not  much  in  the  life  of  a  fiasco,  »e 
span  of  which,  judging  from  thoas  of  the  antique  and  of  the  Benussaaes 
which  exist  in  Italy,  sbould  be,  at  least,  2,000  years.  But  we  know  only 
the  veterans  timt  have  survived,  and  among  these  are  some  sad  cxtpples,  ss 
tbe  frescoes  on  the  walls  tsi  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  whidi  are  onlyb^ 
together  by  large  iron  clamps  insert<d  in  t^e  face  of  the  picture.  Itiere 
must  have  been  many  that  "  effloresced*  and  feded  and  scaled  off  even  in 
tbe  repntfd  Aivonrable  dimate  <^  Italy,  but  these  were  theae  which  had 
xadieally  bad  eonstitntions — they  bore  within  them  the  seeds  of  disease,  sa 
tha  decbors  say.  Every^iay  eiunrieDee  riiows  na  bow  one  oil  picture  oa 
canvas  will  craek  and  peel  off  tha  gronnd  on  which  it  ia  painted,  wtile 
another,  by  the  same  bud,  and,  presnmal^,  in  the  same  method,  so  ihr  si 
the  pigment  and  vehicle  are  concerned,  will  stand  sfdid  aad  close  in  die 
sar&ce.  A  paiating  in  ofl  on  panel  or  oopper  will  generaUy  retain  its 
integrity  perfectly,  as  ws  see  in  nearly  all  the  works  of  the  Dnteh  Sebool 
and  in  many  more  recent  panel  pictures.  Therefore,  we  may  argue  tket 
the  "gronnds,"  or  bones,  of  petores  are  of  the  most  vital  impoitaae^ 
whether  they  are  made  of  the  mortar — sand  and  lime— naed  for  walls  ia 
proportions  often  not  tsi^  aecnxaUdy  measored,  or  tbe  pastas  made  of 
whiting,  iriiite  lead,  or  irtnta  oxide  of  rine,  nuxed  with  sue  or  oil.  we 
know  uat  tbe  old  masten  prei«red  their  own  walls,  panels  and  eanvasM; 
we  have  ebaaged  all  that,  and  accept  in  happy  ignorance  what  fa  weridea 
for  us  by  tbe  manufiutuer.  Maeliae  a[>pears  to  have  beeo  carenl  aboat 
the  ground  of  his  pictures.   He  says  in  his  report  :— 

"  The  latest  e^teriment  I  have  made  in  stereochromy  has  proved  the 
most  nccensfuL  The  picture  is  painted  on  a  tablet  formea  of  lathi| 
coveted  with  three  ooatings  of  mortar;  tbe  two  nitder  ooatingaof  linwaad 
river  sand  consisted  of  one  inrt  lime  to  three  of  sand;  the  *  intensely 
1-IOth  of  an  inch  in  '^'■'•^""hs  <^  one  part  lime  to  three  of  flae  siticioa* 
Band;aaeb  aa  isnsed  byUie  artiaU  in  the  New  Palaea  abWaatmiarttK 
This  upper  atntom  haa  been  haad^floatad— mead  oa  aomawyrt 
nmgUy.  JI7  otgeet  being  to  maka  thia  asrfece  aad  toa  whole  eonpnitHl 
of  the  tablet  to  tenemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  large  panel  ia  tM  Aoj*! 
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AiBay,  >o  tiMt  it  fuHj  sem  in  icgud  to  tb^  proesn  1  shall  ham 
to  ad<q)t  tkM,  Wforo  I  oommeBsad  paiBting  oo  it  I  wetted  it  orcr  with  s 
■oivtioB  of  Uawmter,  and  while  it  was  stiH  wet  I  began  the  flfore,  flaish- 
I  prufi— Kii.  and  in  half  an  hoar,  the  gromd  havitig  become  dry,  I 
flNld  M*  tlH  flfieet  the  pietnre  I  bad  oonj^eted.  X  tbea  wetted  an  ad- 
jaiiiag  piMy  aad  ■»  «b  to  the  wd.  In  tb«  node  of  wmUag  I  fbnid  I 
•Nld  nealy;  oifrienlx  om  a  iMff  hog-hatr  bneh  to  M-wet  what  1  bad 
yaintod  witbomt  risk  of  diaplaeii^  the  cohax  or  in  anr  degree  iajmise 
wtet  I  had  fiaisbad.  la  one  sfiot  I  wished  to  restore  tlw  gnmod  after  I 
htA  uilaoisd  M,  aad  it  mm  with  some  dHBcolt;,  ud  only  hj  frequent  aai 
favibla  mee  of  a  attf  brash  and  a  sponge  that  I  could  reoioTe  the  colour. 
Whao  qaite  drj  next  day,  a  sohitioB  of  waterless  was  Ibrmed  two 
pvts  wstar  end  oaaof  the  concentrated  liqaw  imported  from  Berlin,  and 
this  aolntion  baviDg  been  twice  applied,  the  painting  is  now  perfectly  fixed. 
In  this  case  the  wat^lua  for  fixing  the  pictare  bad  been  freely  passed 
over  it  with  a  large  flat  wateroolonr  bnun,  this  spedm*^  banog  been 
thinly  painted,  water  frerly  used,  and  the  sxoand  rendered  veiy  absorbent. 
I  note  tbe»e  three  conditiona  to  be  jHrindpalamoug  the  eanses  of  the  sncoesa 
of  the  expeiiaMnt." 

In  ■  not*  added,  he  aaja  :— 

"After  the  (practice  of  stereoebronie  painting  of  a  year  and  a  half  I  do 
■at  find  that  the  hardened  sarOace  of  the  plaster  wall  prevents  either  the 
■■InwM  fkuaa  bnag  sodud  iaaMntly  dry  or  the  Wdteiglast  from  being  im- 
Wimd,  mm  whare  the  wall  is  snwothfet.  The  wall  ia  qa««ti«D  (that  of  th« 
WeOimgttm  and  Blucher  fresco)  has  been,  Tmfortunatety,  prepared  eara- 
lariy,  aad  «hibtCa  ewy  Tari^ty  of  bad  plastering.  iHeooIoratlon  is  here 
ad  then  Ten  ^>parent  over  the  whole  aurfeee  of  the  wad,  ansing  firam 
neqaal  distribatiwi  of  sand  with  the  lime." 

nis  remark  of  the  painter  points  vetj  clearly  to  the  importance  of  the 
pbatar-iroric.  and  itabows  that  he  was  not  satisfled  with  it  in  this  case. 
It  mvrt  aardy  be  evident  that  a  wall  intended  for  fresco  ahoald  be 
Bgonronaly  tested  fox  some  time  before  the  intonaco  is  laid  on,  and  this  last 
coat  sbonld  nndoobtedly  be  prepared  with  pure  distilled  water. 

Mr.  Maclise  quotes  a  letter  from  Heir  Dielitz,  of  the  Berlin  Mnseum 
(18M),  in  reference  to  tlie  quality  of  the  lime  to  be  used: — "The  pro^r- 
tioos  which  we  commonly  adopt  in  forming  a  cement  aro  one  part  of  lime 
to  two  or  three  «f  aatd,  teoaratag  as  the  liaoe  ia  man  or  less  riefa.  Bnry- 
tfesDg  depMtds  on  the  qiKlil^  al  thin  last  malcnal,  which  diftca  mum 
aeesidiag  to  the  geological  eonferauition  of  the  qnairtaa  wheaea  it  w  pn>> 
cnred."  The  whole  of  the  decoiutiun  of  the  new  MaMom  of  Berlin  was 
jaintwi  in  the  wateigUstt  fresoo,  and  hence  application  was  nade  by  Sir 
C.  L.  Eaetlake,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Commusion,  foriuiiw«rstocatain 
qneriea  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  process  suggested  by  Maclise  and 
huBsslf.  Professor  P<tt«ik(^fer,  of  Munich,  was  alw  consulted,  so  that 
«n>7  posMble  inforsucion  and  instmotioo  waa  obtained  before  Macliae 
bqpui  liis  aetnal  work,  every  detail  of  which  ia  recorded.  Whatever  was 
Cha  fitness  of  the  wall  destined  to  receive  Madise's  work,  there  can  be 
fittle  question  as  to  his  competence  in  the  practice,  derived  as  it  was  from 
nany  earefal  expeiimente.  He  adopted  the  fine  syringe  for  spreadiog  the 
vataoglaas  soUtira  like  a  gentle  shower  over  his  ptctore ;  and  we  find  him 
specially  noting  that  too  mnch  of  the  wsterglass  must  not  be  used  opon 
the  picture,  iMt  it  should  prodnce  a  glazed  and  sbining  surface,  or  still 
WQZse,  make  the  col  oars  run  into  drops  and  btreaka.  It  is  not  to  be  eon- 
jsctsrsd,  then,  that  MacUse  cmployea  the  flxiog  liquid  to  excess,  and  tbis. 
theveftKe^  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  ue  bIb. 

But  now  comes  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  chemical  c(m>position  of 
ftio  exudation.  Here  we  bare  the  advantsge  of  an  analysis  made  by  Dr. 
fUcy,  F.R.S.,  of  the  School  of  Mines.  In  Uie  museum  nf  that  establish- 
m»nt  there  has  beea  hanging  on  the  walls  for  many  yean  a  small  stereo- 
ehroaoe  or  wateigiasa  painting  by  Heir  Eehter,  an  experienced  artist  in 
this  method,  who  painted  in  the  Berlin  Moienui,  executed  in  18M,  as  the 
date  on  it  proves.  The  surface  of  this  acqoired  a  similar  "  bloom  "  or 
cSonaeencfl  to  that  in  the  Westminster  fresco^  of  which  a  small  portion 
«as  aerapad  off  and  analy  sed.  This  was  found  to  be  neidxal  to  test-pi^, 
•nd  g»TO  no  tnco  o'  efRirvr sconce  when  treated  with  acid.  It  was  putly 
•oluble  in  water,  and  the  soluble  ^art  consisted  of  lime,  soda,  oxide  of  iron, 
snlptmic  add,  and  trace  of  chltmne.  The  insoluble  residue  counstedof 
flat  particles  of  colour,  soot,  end  hair-like  filaments.  Of  scrapings  of 
sflmiiumuLiJ  from  Mtwlises  picture  in  the  Royal  Oallery,  the  weight  of 
vUeh  waa  O'le  of  a  grain,  0  08  was  soluble  in  warm  distilled  water. 

aolnbls  part  connsted  of  Ume,  soda,  snipburie  acid  and  a  trace  of 
sfclorins.  It  waa  free  from  CHbonstea.  The  portion  insolnUo  in  water 
wdstod  ot  particles  of  aaad,  soot,  hair,  oaide  of  itoa,  and  silica.  The 
iBKdnUie  residue  on  ignition  gave  off  the  odour  of  animal  matter.  When 
decompoecd  by  hydrochloric  add  some  floacnlent  silica  srpariited.  Now, 
bow  modi  of  ibis  matter  is  cfBorescence,  or  derived  from  the  wall  and 
tbetdcture?  How  much  is  due  to  external  sources,  entirely  foreign  to  the 
vnll  aad  tbe  picture  ?  We  come  nearer  to  the  solution  of  this  question  1^ 
referring  to  an  analysis  of  the  dnat  ooUeeted  oo  tbe  inner  walls  of  another 
biuldtng — the  British  Museum — which  baa  also  come  under  tbe  scrutiny  of 
Dr:  ^mj,  with  Ae  following  istbor  startHsg  result  :— 
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Tbe  pnndmate  analysis  showed  the  composition  of  this  depnnt  to  con- 
tain the  aboTO  elements  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  am- 
nwmical  salta,  with  soo^  lint,  and  bristles.  The  relation  b^ween  theee 
asljMB  is  toO' (4ms«s  to  bo  ■HlnksB ;  there  are,  in  fiwc,  tbo  samaagents 
ilwiktDoadi,  Midi  tn^DVtaiwtslr,  thsio  an  as  ininieal  to  tlw  health  of 
MU  Si  tiuj  an  to  tbs  pnservaooD  of  pictures,  and  specially  to  freaeo 


paintings,  the  surfaee  of  whiefa  ia  as  highly  vstom  aad  absorbent  as  tbe 
skin  and  longs.  Maclise  expressly  notices  tbe  inwnlarity  of  surAce  fai 
the  old  frescos  which  he  pRrticnlarly  eumined  in  Italy,  as  ofijection^ls 
on  account  of  the  lodgement  oftred  by  the  vartoua  joinings  and  the  difir'' 
ittg  planes  in  the  wo^  for  dost,  whi^  he  knew  rt  it  once  penetrated  it 
could  not  be  extracted  wfThoot  hijmy.  Michael  Angelo  hug  befbre  WM 
quite  alive  to  this,  and  eadeavound  to  obviate  it  in  tbe  case  of  his  grestsse 
work— TA*  Latt  Judgment,  on  the  wall  of  the  Sistine  Cbapel— by  eeCtfng 
out  the  uppM  part  of  tbe  wall  as  much  as  two  ftaC  from  the  perpendieidBr. 
But  the  dint  of  Rome,  witb  wood  flies  and  little  gas,  could  never  egoal  as 
a  destructive  agency  the  awful  compound  ftonning  atmosphere  of  a 
la^  London  interior  on  a  foggy  day  by  tbe  river.  Even  {^ste-glasf 
windows  and  mirrors  would  be  eaten  into  and  converted  into  ground  glass 
if  this  moat  tenadoos  stuff  in  the  air  iriiicb  settles  upon  them  were  not 
constantly  rubbed  off.  It  is  qpiite  a  Tulgararror  to  suppose  that  a  vitamms 
sur&ee  is  proof  against  tlwsa  ittsidlona  ^;entB.  Ancient  glass  is  sssn  to 
be  oorered  with  flakes,  giving  it  thewen-knowubeauti^iriaeseent  appear* 
anee,  and  tbe  windows  of  stables  are  often  rendered  opaque  from  stuiUaF 
eatises.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  ordinary  fresco  snceumbs  to  tbs 
disiate^ting  power  of  London  air.  when  we  see  Dr.  Percy's  am^nsts  of 
the  solid  oonstituents.  But  the  Homes  of  Ftoliament  being  so  groath' 
exposed  to  the  river,  across  which  not  only  a  copious  breadth  of  vapour  u 
constancy  supplied,  but  with  it  clouds  of  vaptmsed  add  of  the  most  d^ 
struetivu  kind,  from  tite  potteries,  the  gas  voos,  and  many  o^mt  wamom 
of  mttions  Aimes,  tin  vast  nassagss  <x  the  bsssiueut  and  the  deep  court* 
act  as  so  many  conduits  and  rescrvoiis  for  dost,  fbg,  and  all  tbe  noxtsai 
products  of  a  great  city,  so  that  tbe  splendid  Gotbic  palace  beoomes  vtF- 
taally  a  colossal  dust  and  fog  trap.  It  was  certainly  not  well  dedgned  fcm 
inetorial  decoration,  as  Lord  John  Mooners  discovered  wbea  be  was  com- 
pelled to  take  such  an  extreme  measure  to  obtain  l%bt  tot  Mactiflfl''s 
frescos  as  tbe  knocking  out  of  all  Uie  splendid  ptuntwl  windows  abovu 
them,  the  design  of  no  less  a  master  in  the  art  than  Pngin  faims^,  aub- 
Btituting  in  the  ^lace  of  them  tbe  pieasot  windows  in  grisaillB,  whieb  an 
unquestionably  indispensable  to  the  propsr  eflbet  of  the  mural  deoom* 
tion.  ^ 

I>r.  Fescy,  who  may  be  said  tobave  chaqge  of  tbe  laags  of  IbaHoas^ 
aa  well  as  the  atmospbsre  and  light  for  tbs  pictares,  recently  made  th* 
ezpriment  of  applying  a  strainer  of  white  cotboo  wool  over  one  of  tta 
pnodpal  air  ehannns,  on  the  pnikd{rfe  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  smoke  res^nteti 
and  the  resolt  was  that  tbe  wool  became  in  a  very  sbort  time  nearly  blai^ 
and  HO  greasy  that  it  could  not  be  touched  without  the  hand  bdng  stioog^ 
stained  by  it.  Dr.  Percy  made  an  important  report  upon  the  e&ct  of  the 
London  air  on  the  frescos  in  1887,  when  it  was  proposed  to  obviato  the 
oootaot  of  tbe  atmospbsn  with  tbs  snrfaos  of  tbs  fceseoss  by  eoTering  it 
with  a  coating  of  ponffin  dissolved  in  boii^.  This  (woesss  was  saaetioMi 
and  wpUed,  aa  suggsstod  by  Mr.  Cope,  RJL,  upon  the  freseos  in  tiks 
Queens  Robing  Room  by  the  late  Mr.  Dyce,  B.A.,  and  with  very  pMt 
success.  Theee  pictures  appear  now  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
showing  no  signs  of  progressive  change.  Dr.  Percy,  in  that  oSetal  report, 
diatwcUy  states  bis  "  eosviotioB  that  all  paintings,  either  of  fresco  proper 
or  of  the  so-called  watorglass,  will  of  neeeency  be  ii^iured  by  expoatate  to 
the  smoky  abnospbere  of  London."  "  It  will  not  be  possible  to  remove  the 
diseoloaration,  thoogb  it  may  be  removed  to  a  certun  extent  by  nibbing 
with  bread."  This  has  been  tried  upcHi  sever^  of  the  fresc'm  with  mean 
or  less  good  rasnlta  ;  but,  of  course,  the  cause  remaining,  the  effect  would 
recur  again.  Dr.  Percy  having  sanctioned  and  advised  the  protection  of 
tbe  surfiice,  and  this  meeting  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Artist  Comnitteo 
(Messrs.  Cope,  Watts,  War^  Armitage,  Herbert,  and  Poynter)  which  re- 
ported upon  the  subject  in  1871,  it  has  been  done.  This  Committs* 
engaged  a  sdenttfic  chemist — ^fltr.  F.  Wright— to  examins  into  tbs  eaaiw 
of  tM  decay  showing  in  the  freeeoes ;  and  perhaps  tbs  most  MiaariMblo 
fact  busughl  furwanl  by  that  gentleman  was,  that  certain  fresoo  paiattaoi 
in  the  Icggia  and  colonnade  of  West  Wycombe  House,  and  in  the  ebni^ 
punted  by  Borgini,  so  long  ago  as  1755,are  absolutely  uninyured,  although 
expoeed  constantly  to  the  open  air  and  weather.  Those  also,  painted  by 
Bumid,  at  Rivaulx  Abbey,  in  1760,  remain  in  perfect  condition,  thou^ 
bnt  imperfectly  protected.  The  ardsts  vsry  justly  dained  that  ^ 
Eog^ish  climate  is  not  an  obstade  to  the  em^loymsnC  of  fk«8C0  painthifc 
and  tbej  daddedly  recommended  it  as  dasizaUo  irimn  a  strtcUy  mwru 
treatment  was  to  be  adopted.  Ur.  Herbert,  howsvw,  made  an  important 
reservation  in  giving  his  signature  to  the  report,  stating  that  his  oonvfetjoa 
was,  from  hia  experience,  that  a  proper  system  of  silicious  |>aiiiting  is  ta 
superior  to  f^sco  aad  admits  of  as  InminooB  eflbcts,  tbe  obtaining  cf  which 
depends  more  on  the  artist  than  oh  tbe  material.  Seocmdly,  he  WfMtf 
objected  to  the  coating  of  frescoes  wkh  paraffin.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
a  durable  restoration ;  b«t  we  believe  the  chsmists  have  faith  ia  tbe  in- 
ebangeable  transparency  of  paraffin.  If  this  be  so  it  is  difficult  toMSoasUo 
tbe  mvouable  r^ort  apon  paraffin  eoatioa  with  the  glueing  oror  Vtlh 
plate-glass,  which  is  now  completed  on  t£e  frescoes  in  the  Peers'  and 
Commons'  corridors.  If  the  paraffin  process  is  e^ctire  and  trustworthy 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  ease  of  tbe  Dyce  frescoes  why  use  glass?  These 
pictures  have  evidently  be«>n  most  of  tbsm  touched  up  with  distemper  colour 
and  are  now  under  glass.  Thus,  what  it  was  once  said  in  jest  would  haveito 
bedono,  has  actually  come  to  pass,  and  we  are  committed  to  the  absurdity  hi 
szt  of  adopting  fresoo  as  tbs  most  digible  stjle  of  mural  deeorattiHi  vaA 
then  controverting  all  its  essential  qualities  of  surface  and  Inmiiminjr. 
For  all  purposes  of  muial  decoration  tbe  mouldy  pictures  were  better,  nr 
what  there  was  of  the  pictare  coidd  be  seen  without  itny  extraneous  mMtst 
but  the  patches  of  decay.  As  they  are  now,  ve  hare  uie  cuiioas  spectaols 
of  so  many  inverted  Gothic  windows  reflected  in  the  glass,  varied  with  tbs 
figures  of  the  passers  by  and  our  own  fbatimis,  while  at  night  the  gasl^^ 
ctmndeliers  eidiance  the  beauties  of  tSie  picture.  Tbe  fteseos  in  the  PiMlAt 
Hall  seem,  moet  of  them,  to  be  in  such  a  statoof  bopeleas  dec^y  tbat  tb«j 
are  left  to  their  fats,  and  Mr.  Wri|^  points  to  some  irf  tiioM  to  pma  irtat 
bo  maiatainv  as  to  tlM  fneohamn  Baturvof  x>lloir  adm.  At  Isaat 
half  tb«  misAisf,  be  says,  is  dna  to  the  aas  of  tbis  colonr.  Hot  only  dow 
it  lade  pennansnce  itseUi  bnt  it  deati^ya  tiw  rtaUfi^  of  oOwr  ^pnaaU 
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vith  which  it  is  aasocistwd.  H«  ecmtiders  th«  colour  is  rery  imperflBCtI; 
pnpand  and  veiy  wied  in  its  chsmieal  eonstatotion,  and  tbat  it  u  aaw  a 
dimrent  edoor  nom  the  aneinnt  oebn  so  mndi  in  &Tonr.  Ha  adTisM 
yellow  ochre  ihonld  be  banished  from  the  fresco  painter's  palnte.  Terra 
rate  mixed  with  limewhite,  aa  a  ground,  Mr.  Wright  prononnoes  e(^iuU]y 
fkllacicnui  and  &tal  to  pennanenoy.  It  has  a  tendency  to  set  too  qoickly, 
and  thus  fonna  a  flake  which  Mparates  from  the  ground  or  iniontuo.  The 
nsa  of  timewhit«  is  also  snbject  to  considerable  chances  of  failore  from  the 
Taiying  causticity  of  lime,  and  its  great  liability  to  lose  this  quality  by 
ftbMn|itiou  of  moistnre  and  carbonic  acid.  These  are  all  points  in  the 
practice  of  fresco  painting  which  are  not  generally  known  evni  to  those 
artjsts  who  bare  attempted  it,  and  they  place  in  strong  light  the  necessity 
tsa  the  most  acropnious  care  in  the  execution  of  works  of  such  importance 
as  these  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  F&riiament  There  ia  great  room  fix 
doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  method  employed  in  preparing  the  walls 
and  grounds,  which  hare  hitherto  been  le^  too  much  to  the  "  rule  of 
thnmb  "  followed  by  the  simple  plasterer.  Chemical  science  points  out  the 
•ourees  of  decay  not  only  in  these  materials,  but  in  the  actual  oolours  as 
well  as  in  the  method  of  the  punter  in  his  work.  As  yet  the  modem 
ftesco  punter  has  not  learnt  aU  the  secrets  of  his  palette,  nor  acquired  all 
the  skiU  of  hand  demanded  for  suoeess.  Bat  notwithstanding  that  the' 
mtetg^ass  method  of  fixing  a  painting  done  in  pure  watar  colours  without 
any  sort  of  viscid  vehicle,  invented  by  Dr.  Fucbs,  of  Munich,  has  been 
attended  with  a  certain  proportion  of  failnre,  which  has  led  to  a  suspension 
of  the  prsAtice  by  the  German  artists  and  our  own  painters,  yet  its  advan- 
tages are  immense,  and  we  have  the  emphatic  opinions  io  its  fevoue  of 
fresco  painters  of  great  experience,  as  Uadise  and  Ur.  Herbert.  It  was  a 
pi^  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  painting  such  a  ntagnifieent  apartment  as 
the  Royal  Oallery  by  so  capable  a  painter  as  Maclise,  and  it  is  still  mora 
to  be  regretted  now  that  we  see  hie  flrst  great  work  freed  from  those  mare 
poaung  clouds,  whatever  they  were,  wbeUier  London  atmospheric  deposits 
or  defects  in  his  materials,  while  his  lost  work  stands  without  a 
Ueaiih. 

^WHITWORTH  EXHIBITIONS. 

SIB  JOSEPH  WHITWOSTH,  of  Manchester,  to  ^om  the  country  is 
already  indebted  for  the  fonnding  of  the  scholarships  which  are 
associated  with  his  name,  has,  by  a  new  act  of  munificence,  instituted  a 
tnunber  of  exhibitions,  by  means  of  which  stadents  who  i&ightnot  other- 
wise be  eligible  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  competitions  for  the 
ad<darsbips. 

In  order  to  eneoorsge  young  men  having  a  mechanical  instinct,  and  who 
an  already  possessed  of  some  di^ree  of  manual  dexteri^  in  the  use  <A 
tools,  he  proposes  to  found,  in  connection  withOwenaColU^Hanehssttf, 
King's  College,  Londra,  and  TTnimtity  College,  London,  a  certain  namber 
of  exhibitions,  in  order  to  fit  them  better  to  become  candidates  for  the 
"Whitworth  Sdiolarshijs. 

The  competition  for  these  exhibitions  will  be  as  fidlovs: — 

1.  Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  IS  nor  more  than  18  ysais  of  age  at 
the  date  of  the  examination. 

2.  They  will  be  required  to  produce  a  satisfiutory  testimonial  of 
dianeter,  and  to  pass  a  (oeliminary  qualifying  examination  in  English 
dictation  and  eomposiUon,  arithmetie  as  far  as  deeimala  and  the  elements 
ftf  mechanical  drawing,  at  the  commencement  v/t  the  academical  year  of  each 
oollege. 

3.  Having  passed  the  quali^ing  examinations^  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  a  practical  examination  in  the  use  of  tools,  to  be  held  at 
eadi  ooUege^  or  elseMere. 

This  examination  will  indnde  at  least  two  of  the  A>llowing  handicrafts : 
— VHxii^  and  fitting,  turning  smiths^  work,  pattern  woifc,  poUem  making, 
and  moulding. 

'  4.  The  selection  of  candidates  will  be  determined  by  the  nnmber  of 
marks  gained  in  the  examinations. 

6.  Successfnl  competitors  for  the  exhibitions  will  be  entitled  to  receive, 
during  the  two  years  next  following  the  examioation,  inetroction  in  all 
such  subjects  (being  part  of  the  course  of  each  college)  as  shall  better  pre- 
pare them  for  the  Wbitworth  Scholarship  Examination,  riz, ;  Practical, 
pUne,  and  solid  geometry,  machine  drawing,  mathnnalics,  theoretical 
mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  and  freehand  drawing. 

Provided  always  that  the  right  to  enjoy  the  exhibition  for  the  second 
year  shall  be  contingent  on  the  exhibitioner's  success  in  the  college  exami- 
Batioas  held  at  the  end  id  the  first  year. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  will  par  each  college  annually  for  four  years,  as  a 
trial  (^the  sneeess  of  his  proposal,  the  sum  of  10<tf.,  fbr  or  tomrds,  at  the 
option  td  each  eollege^  the  aeadunieol  ezpensss  of  the  exhilntionm. 


ARCH>EOLOQICAL  DISCOVERY  IN  FRANCE. 

AN  interesting  arcfasBological  discovery  has  just  been  made  at  the  water- 
ing-place of  Bourbonne-les- Bains,  in  the  Department  of  the  Hante- 
Mamci  In  cleansing  the  reservoir  of  the  thermal  waters,  over  4,000  bronze 
cons  or  medals  and  a  few  gold  coins  have  been  extracted  from  the  mire. 
The  gold  coins  have  the  diameter  of  an  English  florin,  and  bear  the  effigies 
of  Kero,  Honorius,  Hadrian,  and  Fanstina  Senior.  Those  which  are  marked 
with  the  effigy  of  Honorios  have  on  one  side  a  head  crowned  witii  laurel, 
and  the  words— here  are  the  exact  letters  in  Roman  lettering — "  nitnoiroBi. 
TSTFATQ,"  and  on  the  other  side  a  warrior  leaning  on  a  trident  and  placing 
his  left  foot  on  a  vanquished  enemy,  with  the  following  inscription — 
**  viCTOEi.  KAVOva  HOKoB.**  On  the  coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  Faustina 
is  sn  one  side  a  women'*  head,  with  the  words  "  favstiha.  avo.  ru,."  and 
other  letters  which  cannot  be  read,  and  on  the  other  side  a  bird  on  a  tr&e 
with  the  word"  OOKCOBDIA."  These  different  coins  are  supposed  to  have 
hssn  ^aeed  thexs  as    voto  oflerings  presented  by  the  sick,  who  wished  to 


propitiate  the  Divinity  or  to  thank  it  for  snccees  obtained  from  the  thermal 
treatment  which  they  had  been  nudernnag.  Besides  these  medole,  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  bronse  jdns  and  nngs  were  found.  One  of  the  rings 
represents  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse,  others  the  head  of  a  drsgon  or  serpent; 
also  several  small  bronze  statues,  representing  warriors  and  wreatlen. 
These  statuettes  are  exquisitely  worked  and  admirably  modelled.  There 
an^  finally,  several  ttone  pillars  bearing  inscriptions.  The  following  in- 
scription on  one  of  these  last  is  not  without  interest  Here  is  this  inscrip- 
tion, or  what  can  be  read  of  it : — "  bobvovi  kt  damonab.  xmiA  Bxn  til. 
Asn."  Borvo,  whence  Bourbonne  derived  its  name,  was  one  of  the  numerous 
names  of  Apolb.  It  is  supposed  also  that  Sextus,  father  of  Sezcilia,  was 
Sextus  Empiriens,  die  famous  medical  man,  who  lived  about  the  year  140; 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins,  the  adopted  son  and  snocessor  U 
Hadrian. 


Durham  Oonntr  Court. — Bnls  v.  Bell.  Ardhiteots*  Oommissloii. 

Sib, — In  your  report  of  the  above  cose,  in  last  week's  Arcl^ieet,  yxm. 
have  it  that  I  said  31.  was  a  "  long "  charge  fur  makiog  out  the  plan 

produced. 

By  referring  to  the  enclosed  extract  from  the  Dftrkam  CknmieU,  yoK 
will  see  that  what  I  really  said  was — "  that  SI.  was  a  very  low  eluuge  fbr 
the  work  done  by  the  plaintiff." 

By  inserting  this,  or  otherwise  making  the  correction  in  your  next  issno^ 
you  wilt  oblige  Your  obedient  servant, 

8  Silver  Street,  Durham,  Feb.  2, 187fi.  Wiluam  Fox. 


An  International  Ixhlbitlon  will  be  opened  in  the  Albert  Hall  abont 
Easter  next,  by  arrangement  with  the  CouneiL  It  will  be  organised  hylfr. 
J.  H.  Oammon,  formerly  connertad  witii  the  Belgian  department  of  the  annual 

International  Exhibitions. 

A  School  of  Art  is  to  be  established  at  Hastiiigi,  and  a  eommittse  has 
been  formed  to  undertake  the  necessa^  arrangements. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  F.B.S.,  President-elect  of  the  British  Asmm^ 
tion,  has  been  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinbnrgfa. 

Xiord  Blobo  will  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  for  leave  to  intzo. 
dace  a  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Mnnieipal  Government  of  London 
on  Monday  next. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  BaToria  has  ordered  the  construction,  at 
bar  own  expense,  of  a  new  Catholic  chorch  at  Munich,  which  will  cost 
17,0002. 

A  Memorial  to  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  for  which  70,000t  has  been  contri- 
buted in  all  parts  of  Belgium,  is  to  be  erected  at  Louvain,  and  Dative  artists 
have  been  invited  to  forward  derigns. 

A  Memorial  is  in  coarse  of  signatore  in  Scarboroogfa  invitiiq;  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  to  eooetruct  a  line  to  that  town. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Or.  Dodsoo,  M.P.,  by  Sir  Fnnds 
Grant,  F.R.A.,  has  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Dodson.  It  was  subscribed  for 
by  the  electors  of  East  Sussex. 

A  Beport  of  Uie  City  Lands  Oonkmlttee,  submitting  a  model  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  connril  chamber,  at  Uia  estimated  cost  of  about 
60,0001.,  exclusive  of  fitting  and  a  plaa  for  the  rearrangement  and  recon< 
etruction  of  the  committee  rooms  and  offices  on  the  north  side  of  Guildhall, 
at  the  estimated  cost  of  about  56,0001.,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Common  ConntuL 

The  Paddlngton  Vastrj,  by  their  new  system  of  supplying  the  pnblie 
lamjs  by  meter,  have  efibcted  a  saving  of  iOOL  in  the  tiuee  winter  months 
dnnng  whidi  the  Bystem  has  been  in  operation. 

The  Metropolitan  Bailwar  BxtansioB  from  tfootgate  Street  to  tiis 
Liverpool  Street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  line  was  on  Monday  (^ened 

for  traffic. 

The  Government  have,  it  is  understood,  decided  to  introduce  a  Bill  in 
the  coming  session  for  the  Erection  of  Artisans*  Dwellings  in  Towns, 

The  Designs  of  Messrs.  Barker  A  Bills,  of  Manchester,  have  been 
adopted  for  the  proposed  Free  Branch  Library  at  Cheetham, 

The  Designs  of  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Brock,  of  London,  have  been 
selected  for  the  new  church  at  Heathersgill.   j^xteen  sets  of  plans  wen 

offered  for  competition. 

The  Town  OoonoU  of  Iiosds  have  adopted  a  moticm  in  &voiiir  of 
extending  the  Kirkgate  Market,  at  an  expense  of  40,000'. 

Oontraots  hara  been  entered  intQ  for  a  complete  system  of  drainage 
at  Longton,  extending  over  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  amount  of 
the  tender  is  27,900/. 

The  plans  of  the  county  buildings,  Kirkwall,  embodying  alterat><His 
proposed  by  the  Home  SeCTetary,  have  been  forwarded  for  appruvat,  and 
the  sanction  of  Government  to  the  commencement  of  the  work  is  expected 
shortly. 

A  XVenoh  Famsr  has,  it  is  said,  recently  discovered  that  by  heating 
glass,  and  then  cooling  it  in  oil,  its  fragility  is  Lssssned  in  an  «xtEa<«dioaqr 
degree. 
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THE  ARCHITECT. 


THE  ROYAL  OOLD  MEDAU 

B.  EDMUND  SHARPE  is  in  sU  prohi- 
bility  to  1m  tbe  fatmonxed  netpieot  of 
Hkk  Majbsty'b  medal  for  architectural 
difltiDctioa  thk  year;  and  bo  ooe  will 
grudge  bim  tbe  jplearan,  which  to  him 
w«  Mbt  not  will  be  great,  of  being  ao 
selected.  At  the  aame  time  it  ii  no 
OMMu  imlikalj  tiiat  tha  prefBMBce  of 
Mr.  Sbabis  am  flartain  other  pnmi- 
MOt  BeB  h7  Aa  GouncU  of  tbe  Inatltate 
irill  b»  oftBTaasBd,  and  that  a  little  di«- 
wtMutioi^  if  sot  a  gnat  deal,  ma^  be 
oiprHwid,  aitfcough  of  eonzae  in  priTata, 
in  the  eoBtempiatien  ot  lu^  m  resalt  at 
the  preant  BOBiant; 

uagitlar  Uander,  if  we  so  eaH  it,  wUeh  was  oommitted 
laat  Ttn  in  offining  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Bunnr,  and  the  still  more 
AgohrfAm^  wmch  that  distuigaished  amateur  was  bold  enough 
to  admhdBter  in  Tetmrn,  hara  acarcely  yet  ceased  to  be  a  stsnding 
jfitt.  It  irill  be  remembered  that  on  that  occaeion  it  was,  according 
t»  rnle,  tbe  tam  of  Utcratnre,  in  attemstion  with  art,  to  take  the 
medal,  aad  the  turn  of  English  Htenitm^  is  ahemation  with  foreign. 
AcooidiDgly,  when  it  was  found  that  the  "Oxford  Gndoate"  had 
pOMlivalj  and  fiaallj  made  up  his  mind  to  refuse  the  comj^iment, 
aai  whan  Itx.  Sxaan  was  selected  in  his  stead,  it  was  pointed  out 
th«t|  whether  the  eauoent  aichiteot  of  the  Law  Courts  was  r^atded 
aa mtmrnitur  or  as  artiet,  be  would  be  e^^iaUy  well  entitled  to  the 
fttMBV  of  his  coaspeeis.  Nevertheless  it  was  felt  to  be  in  some 
asMBTs  a  juiafortiufae  that  Mr.  Szbbu  should  evea  sw>ear  to  take 
Aa  hoBoor  as  tbe  author  of  a  couple  of  standard  books,  when  hia 
pntauioM  as  the  powerCtil  desagner  of  acei^e  ef  hundred  building 
ao-  Much  mose  reUed  upon  by  hinaittlf  If  thwefore  the  nomi- 
tioi  year,  as  is  iatimated  to  be  tbe  ease,  goes  Erectly  to 
,  tlua  wiB  have  ^  least  the  e&ot  of  prereati^  the  MOiiaae 
«f  hat  year  from  mppoeu^  that  hisartiadc  merits  were  then  erer- 
loohod.  Hr.  Rusuv  reoeived  proposals  of  honour  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
fm  pan  and  shnple,  and  (not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it)  the 
■■galiataott  feU  through  ^  Mr:  SiBSBZ  Uiok  his  place  in  the  eme^oey 
frnftB  and  pencil  coBbued;  Mr.  &ubpe  is  now  brought  forward 
im  A*  pen  akna ;  aad  the  next  toxn  may  be  considend  to  beloag  to 
lha  pauil  as  a  eoi^ate  restoration  of  tM  balaoee. 

LooUiw  at  the  apparent  determinadon  ef  the  Institute  CooneQ  to 
avoid  as  nr  88  posnble  the  selectiea  of  aay  «m  wte  belongs  to  the 
earrent  condttioiis  of  vital  afbirs,  it  is  as  easy  to  understand  the 
duusa  of  Mr.  Siuapx  aa  it  was  last  year  to  comprehend  the  pre- 
tenca  9£  Mr.  Ruskik.  The  authors  of  the  Seven  Lamps "  and 
Aa  "  Sevan  Periods  "  reflectively  have  Ickng  ceased  to  behmg  to  the 
firinff  world,  of  architectural  literature ;  the  one  having  many  years 
sgp  betaken  himself  to  the  seclasion  of  a  foreign  home  and  alien 
paraaita  as  efiectually  aa  the  other  has  shut  himself  up  within  the 
valla  of  dieamland  to  seek  for  a  new  philosophy.  That  both  authors 
hare  mhstantial  merits  upon  which  to  baas  their  Domination  to  the 
fistiaetioD  is  what  no  ans  would  deay,  or  even  wish  to  dispute ;  but 
if  aay  fiiaad  had  told  Mr.  Shawk  five-and-twenty  years  sao  that  his 
than  newly  published  "  Parallels  "  and  "  Seven  Periods would  at 
this  diataat  period  be  receiving  their  reward  in  Uie  bestowal  of  the 
Uu  riband  of  tbe  profeasioa  finua  whose  practice  and  associations 
hs  was  than  already  retiring,,  he  might  well  have  been  excused*  for 
■gfortincf  that  siuh  a  reward  ought  to  be  offered  other  long  before 
VBotatalL  One  thing,  however,  is  at  least  clear;  Mr.  SKABfB 
iriO  noft  dadiDe  the  honour  as  Mz.  BvBxni  did,  but  will  no  donbt  do 
iB  that  in  Urn  lies  to  magnify  it  aad  niaka  it  hoaounble. 

It  was  as  iMig  ago  as  the  year  1648  wbaa  Mr.  ^abfi  of  Laooas- 
tvflntfeaad  Umo^  accepted  as  oae  of  the  arcbitectunil  netaUss 
l»MaMttsfthepahHea«ieD«rU* '*A«shiteclamlIVallds;  or,  Ae 
ft  IM  IM  qf  Kadasiaslieal  A^hiteetaia.'*  Tbe  souad  eritieal  uuipese 
tfttiabodlc  waa  t»  ndace  BKdinval  detail— ^liah  aloae,  by  tbe 
Aa  fonn  of  a  rvgolariy  darclapad  historical  sAeioe;  and 
ia  1861  there  followed  Ae  publicatiott  ef  "The  Seven  IMeda  ^ 
fiig^  Architeatare,"  wiA  precisely  the  same  object  in  view. 
Throwing  aride  tbe  otherwise  very  serrieeable  Bickhajt  formula  of 
"Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,"  the  author 
ef  these  weQ-exeoated  and  consciuitious  works  profesaed  to  show 
ttat  fhe  mode  as  a  whole  was  continaous,  not  consecutive— a 
■ule  artistic  style  taking  four  centuries  for  a  certiun  career  of 
defio^  development,  which  upon  close  examination  became  di»- 
oerathla  as  a  life  of  seven  agea  The  "  Seven  Periods,"  Aerefore, 
liSTe  been,  if  not  actually  accepted  as  law,  certainly  recognised  aa 
somethi^  more  Aan  ingenious  fficposUi<»  ever  since ;  and  although 
Ibe  writuga  of  )fr.  Shabfe  have  never  been  put  on  precisely  the 
mno  Aeu  of  historical  worship  as  Aose  of  certain  other  mora 
iHUooalds  philoaophera,  A^  have  always  been  regarded  aa  pos- 


aessiDg  such  merits  as  entitled  their  aoAov  to  more  than  oetfinaiy 
re^Mct.  We  ought  to  aotia^  moiaovar,  as  a  woA  of  the  same 
teadeney  pabtisbed  by  Mr.  Sicuan  in  WID,  two  octavo  volumes  <m 
'<  Tbe  Itisa  and  PngM  of  Secorstad  WiaAnr  Tiaeary  in  SWl^ 
and  it  nay  be  laMAad  alaa  that  ha  laad  a  Paper  at  Ae  ^atitute 
in  laSl  on  "Soboidinate  and  Diattnaliw  OharaatBifatiaa  of  Ae 
Mouldings  of  Ae  HevM  FsriedL" 

For  nn  less  than  twen^  years  the  pen  of  Mr.  ISrakfb  appears  to 
have  been  idle,  if  we  leave  out  of  sccoant  half-a-dozen  mcidestal 
praupblets,  one  of  which  was  on  Bran<A  Rsilways,  and  another  on  the 
Dismnehisement  of  Laneastor,  while  Ae  rest  took  np  minor  snbjects 
of  QoAic  architecture.  But  in  1871  a  second  edition  was  pnblnlied 
of  the  "  Seven  Periada,"  t(^ther  wtth  a  small  work  on  "The 
mentation  of  tbe  Tran«ittnna1  Period  of  British  Architeetme,"  and 
a  liberftl  reproduction  of  the  "Parallels"  in  tbe  form  of  "The 
MotildiQfrn  of  the  Six  Periods  of  Ootbie  Architecture  firom  Ae  Oon- 
quest  to  the  Reformation."  The  Istest  work  of  the  auAor  is  "Hio 
Architecture  of  the  Cistercians,"  1874,  foUowing  up  an  able  Paper 
read  at  the  Institute  under  the  same  title  in  1871.  The  whole  group, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Shajipk's  literary  worhe  may  be  said  almost  ex(du- 
fiively  to  revolve  around  a  single  idea,  namely,  a  reconstruction  of 
the  historical  classifioation  of  English  mediaeval  ecclesiastical 
bnildinga.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  one  such  idea,  if  a 
truly  sound  one,  is  enough  for  tbe  life-long  efforts  of  an  individual 
critic,  and  that  even  with  all  his  petsislsncy  he  may  find  himself  at 
length  overtaken  by  the  wearinebs  01  age  before  he  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  as  an  accepted  doctrine  the  theory  which  be  has  so  long 
contemplated  as  an  incontrovertible  fiict.  We  find  no  fault,  there- 
fore,  with  TSx.  Sbabpe  for  being  amui  of  00a  idea;  on  Aaeoatraxj, 
we  este«n  his  perseverance  all  the  mon. 

There  are  many  of  oar  laaders,  however,  who  will  indiDe  to  the 
opinion  Aat  what  has  procured  for  Mr.  Sharpb  Ae  distinction  now 
in  queetion  is,  after  all,  not  his  writings.  He  has,  in  a  wud,  made 
himself  t&tj  popular  for  a  few  years  post  in  connection  wlA  Ae 
autumnal  excursions  of  the  young  men  of  tbe  Architeetoral  Associa- 
tion through  certain  districts  of  England  and  France ;  and  it  wfl!  be 
in  no  spirit  of  dispara||emeat  that  it  may  poaiibly  be  said  he  has  done 
more  to  win  approbotinn  by  Aose  liUls  acta  of  friendly  eanigy  in  his 
age  than  by  the  elaborate,  and  no  doubt  costly,  pnblicatinQs  of  hia 
younger  nMnhood.  ladeed,  if  itshcuU  veatty  be  oonridsred  Ae  fittt 
that  the  very  remarkable  meeting  reeeactly  held  at  WilUs's  Biiiais 
in  connection  with  the  excursiou  in  North  France  bos  of  itself  gabed 
bim  tbe  honour  how  conferred  upon  bim,  we  see  no  verv  serious 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical 
value  of  the  "Seven  Periods,"  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon 
the  admirable  tact  with  which  the  retired  architect  and  still  perse- 
vering amateur  had  led  on  the  youth  of  his  old  profession  to  sub- 
stantial achievements  of  patient  study  and  honest  work,  and  the  no 
lers  admirable  skin  with  which  he  had  personany  marahalled  in 
imposing  review  the  striking  oollectMn  ef  delineations  which  was 
ontoome  of  the  transaction.  Not  are  we  loA  to  admit  Aat  there 
would  be  a  little  appfopiiatenest  at  the  present  moment  in  the  prin- 
dple  tliat,  after  so  many  yean  of  Aa  adatintetnition  of  Ae  ^M. 
medal  nptm  such  a  diimot  basiSf  Ae  interosts  of  Ae  rmaa  genan^ 
tion  Aonid  fot  onee  beoonridared,  and  wbat  may  be  odled  Ae  «Mae 
<X  Ae  adcdeecenta  accepted  for  their  own  sake. 

Our  readers  may  he  presumed  to  be  aware  Aat  it  is  only  the  ini- 
tiatoiy  step  of  selection  which  is  now repreeented  by  Aepublieation 
of  Mr.  Shabfb's  name.  The  whole  proeesa  mns  thus : — ^The  Cooncil, 
by  direction  of  Ae  main  body,  selecns  a  nomiaee  \  upon  due  notice  of 
this  a  genual  meeting  of  Ae  Institate  amroves  or  disapproves  the 
selection,  and  so  aoc»t8  the  nominee  of  Ae  Council  or  substitutes 
anoAer ;  Ae  chmce  of  this  meeting  then  goes  before  Ubb  Majbstt  aa 
a  "  recommnidation  "  for  her  royal  confirmation  or  other  direetloo. 
The  real  act  of  election  is  the  second  step  in  Ais  process ;  tbe  Queen 
has  on  no  occasion  interfered  wiA  this ;  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  however,  has  at  least  twiea  chuged  the  nnminotion  of  Ae 
Council.  We  anticipate  at  present  no  objection  to  the  noinioatioa  af 
Mr.  SiUKPB ;  and  on  the  whole,  although  these  ore  no  doubt  othate 
whose  claims  deserve  recognition  at  an  early  date,  we  vesture  to  hope 
that  even  those  who  would  prefer  some  one  of  these  will  upon  n- 
flectim  concur  in  Ae  selection  of  a  writer  of  such  substantial  merit 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  8HAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bv  Envism  W.  Oavwn^  F.SjL 
Biohavd  HI. 

TmS  play  takes  np  the  history  «f  the  Hoasa  of  York  in  the  1 
mer  of  1471  (Ae  cone  of  Hehbt  VL  not  yet  having  been 
interred),  and  finishes  with  the  battle  of  BosworA,  August  32, 14flo. 
Clarbn CB  was  found  dead  in  Ae  Tower,  Februaiy  18, having 
been  committed  only  a  month  (January  16)  before  this.  His  broAer, 
the  Duke  of  Guuckbtbb,  had  qaarrelled  vrith  him  about  Ae  War- 
wick estates  as  far  back  as  147^  and  very  much  against  the  vrisb  of 
C^hXBStx  had  married  Ae  Prineesa  Aim,  Wi.nwioK'a  second 
daughter,  md  nster-in-Iaw  to  GUBansca.  Now,  in  the  dnuna, 
CuBBirci  is  committed  to  Ae  Tbwer,  HkmfiBmn  tkt  haial  Ms 
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laU  Eing  and  the  begitmiiw  of  Richabs's  courtship,  and  the  first 
Act  firdahsB  vith  the  death  of  Glabskok  It  is  tolorablr  numifeet 
l^t  the  action  in  this  Act  was  only  Intended  to  cotot  the  month 
which  elapsed  from  the  conuuittal  to  the  death  of  Richakd'r  anfor> 
innate  tvotber,  for  ^ese  two  erente  meet  us,  one  at  the  heginningr 
the  other  at  ^e  end,  of  the  Act  In  the  short  interval  between 
them  Henbt  VI.  is  buried,  and  Richabd  does  noi  marry  "the  lady 
AmiB."  Surely  Macbeth  ia  quite  as  good  history  aa  this.  The 
second  Act  begins  on  or  about  April  8,  and  enda  May  3  or  3, 1483. 
The  third  Act  begins  May  4,  and  ends  June  S6,  1483.  In  both  Acts 
the  dramatic  events  are  unfolded  in  true  historical  sequence.  The 
year  1483  still  follows  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  Scene  of  the  fifth 
Act;  then  comes  a  break  of  nearly  two  years,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Act  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  August  1485.  Bucmnqham  was 
behet^ed  at  Salisbury  November  1,  1m3,  and  his  ghost  is  one  of  the 
party  who  disturb  Richaed  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth.  The  taldng  of  BrrfxierctHAK  <m  the  (atage)  field  of  battle, 
and  the  line 

Off  wtthtdthMdl— SomndhforBnokiBghuit 

which  is  always  sure  to  brin^  down  a  round  of  applause,  are  not 
Shaesperb's  but  the  iuTention  of  later  time?,  when  historical 
blunders  were  less  to  be  excused  than  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is 
hwdly  necessary  to  add  that  the  character  of  Richabd  IIL,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  play,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  arrangement  of 
eventa  in  the  first  Act.  To  an  unknown  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Henbt  Vil.,  Bacon,  Mobe  and  Shaespebb  were  indebted  for  their 
colours,  and  they  certainly  were  not  niggardly  in  the  use  of  the 
material  so  borrowed.  As,  however,  it  is  no  piurt  of  my  programme 
to  defend  historical  characters  which  have  been  vilified— a  task  that 
happily,  owing  to  modem  research,  would  not  be  very  difficult — we 
will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  architectural  scenes. 

"With  the  exception  of  Act  6,  and  the  third  Scene  of  the  third  Act, 
all  the  Scenes  are  laid  in  London,  and  more  than  this,  every  Scene  in 
the  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  of  the  last  Act,  is  archi- 
tecture.  Taking  the  exceptiona  fizst,  we  have 

Pomfret — Before  the  castle  (Act  iii.  Scene  3). 
Salisbury. — An  open  place  (Act  v.  Scene  1). 

We  have  then  left  nineteen  Scenes  in  London  and  Westminster, 
which  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

A  street    6 

Courtyards  or  open  places        •      .  5 
Interior  of  the  Palace      .      .  .6 
Ditto       Tower      .      .  .2 
Ditto  of  Lord  Staklbt's  house  .  1 

Of  the  streets,  we  mm  remark  that  one  (Act  i.  Scene  1)  must 
lead  to  the  Tower  from  Westminster}  another  (Act  L  Scene  2}  from 
St.  Paul's  to  Chertsey ;  another  (Act  iii.  Scene  1)  must  he  in  a  north- 
western direction ;  that  which  forms  the  Uiird  Scene  of  the  second  Act 
would  most  naturally  be  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  and  the 
sixth  Scene  of  the  third  Act  might  be  the  same,  or  it  might  very  well 
come  into  the  seventh  Scene— the  court  of  Bayoard's  castle.  The 
street  architecture  of  our  English  cities  in  the  time  of  which  I  write 
was  passing  through  those  later  phases  that  helped  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  northern  art.  Houses  were  built  higher  than  ever,  storey 
overhung  storey  until  the  gables  were  oftentimes  within  handshake 
distance ;  light  and  air  were  excluded  in  a  measure  we  in  these  days 
can  hardly  realise.  The  growth  of  the  population,  the  continued 
desire  men  still  had  to  huddle  together  within  the  (doubtful)  pro- 
tection of  cr»^nellated  walls,  the  lingering  faith  in  cit;  gates — even 
yet  hanging  in  rags  and  tatters  about  Temple  Bar — were  the  first 
weaknesses  of  a  transition  (and  all  tranmtiona  have  their  special 
weaknesses)  which  was  to  culminate  two  centuries  later  in  every  con- 
ceivable plague  of  which  that  of  the  body  was  probably  the  least. 
Lond<m  of  to-day  is  no  place  for  us  to  learn  of  toe  London  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  To  do  this  we  must  turn  to  dties  and  towns  like 
Bristol,  Cheater,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  turn  there  soon,  or  their  con- 
siderate and  learned  authorities  will  have  so  erased  and  interlined 
the  page  that  we  shall  leom  nothing. 

The  five  courtyards  or  open  places  are — 

1.  Before  Lord  Hashnos'  house  (Act  Ui.  Sc.  2). 
2  and  3.  Before  the  Tower  walk  (Act  iiL  Sc.  6). 
4  (Tonrtyard  of  Baynaid's  Castle  (Act  iiL  Sc.  7). 
6.  Before  the  Enia's  Palace  (Act  ir.  Sc.  4). 

Of  Lord  HASTiNGa'  house  nothing  remains,  and  no  illustration  of 
it  exists  that  I  have  yet  seen  of  sufficient  authority  to  guide  us. 

The  Tower  walls  and  gateway  Would  be  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  they  were  in  when  I  last  referred  to  them,  except  that  within 
the  walls,  and  rising  above  them,  might  be  seen  the  roofs  of  a  few 
more  buildings,  with  their  ^toresq ue  lines  of  gaUes  framed  in  wood 
and  filled  in  with  plaster.  mynarcTs  Castle  stood  in  Thames  Street, 
and  one  pile  of  the  building  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river.  It 
was  built  by  Huvfhbet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  andbad  a  half-and-half 
look  about  it,  neither  caatle  nor  maoor-houae,  but  a  look  with  an  air 


of  "  the  seven  gables  "  in  it^  solemnified  hm  and  there  hj  a  ationg 
turret  of  castle-like  camplezion.  The  main  building  was  ImiT  storm 
high,  and  the  mndows  were  amalt  enough  to, show  that  its  bi^Udwr 
thouffht  more  of  safety  than  of  outlook.  The  fourth  Seoie  of  tlia 
fourUi  Act — "  before  the  Palace  " — ehould  be  an  outer  qnadiangle  or 
court-yard  of  the  Kikq's  palace.  The  course  of  the  action  »iows 
that  KicHABD  has  joined  nis  train  in  an  inner  court,  from  which  he 
passes  through  a  second  or  outer  court  wher«n  the  two  Quebss  and 
the  Duchess  of  Yobe  have  met  to  intercept  him  in  his 
expedition.  I  take  it  that  this  outer  palace  would  have 
some  air  of  privacy  about  it,  that  it  would  be  a  quadrangle  and  not  a 
street,  or  the  Broad  Sanc^;uary  even,  for  it  would  be  acarcely 
probable  that  queens  and  duchesses  would  sit  on  the  ground  of  a 
public  place  or  highway.  Such  a  quadrangle  would  show  an  arch- 
way leading  (under  a  low  tower,  perhaps)  to  an  inner  court,  whence 
the  sound  of  the  royal  trumpet  is  first  heard.  The  buildings  might 
be  in  one  or  more  styles  provided  there  was  nothing  later  than  14B3, 
and  this  gives  such  a  wide  scope  to  the  scenic  artist  that  to  go  wrong 
is  hardly  posaible  except  of  malice  aforethonght.  Of  the  six  scenes 
devoted  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  one  is  evidently  intended  to  he 
distinct  from  the  rest.  A  room  of  state  must  be  provided  for  tlia 
8e<»nd  Scene  of  the  fourth  Act,  but  the  tiaid  of  the  first  and  fourth, 
and  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the  second  Acta  may  be  repre< 
sented  by  the  common  hall,  or  any  other  room  which,  like  tiii^ 
would  be  easy  of  access  to  everyone.  The  stage  direction  makes  the 
third  Bcene  of  the  fourth  Act  the  same  "  as  the  second,  bat  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Richabd  would  appoint  a  meeting  with  Ttbbel 
in  this  room,  for  here,  when  the  state  business  was  over,  the  servants 
would  be  busied  in  taking  down  the  dossals  and  hanginga,  <ff,iD 
other  words,  dismantling  the  chamber  until  its  upholstery  was  m- 
quired  for  another  ceremony. 

Of  the  two  Scenes  in  the  Tower,  one  mnst  be  a  hall  <a  coonal 

chamber,  the  other  a  prison,  like  that  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice.  The  room  in  Lord  Stanley's  house  most  be  purely 
conjectural.  But  of  tbi^  as  of  all  other  rooms,  I  may  remaifc  that  in 
14^  the  latest  style  of  Medieeval  architecture,  which  we  comm<i»ly 
call  Perpendicular,  having  been  practised  for  more  than  a  centory, 
men  of  position,  fashion,  or  wealth  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  reooa- 
struct  or  add  to  their  houses  in  the  style  of  tneir  age.  We  ate 
happily  still  rich  in  examples  of  this  style,  and  to  those  who  cannot 
afiord  to  examine  them  for  themselves,  the  late  Mr.  Puem's  works 
are  full  of  carefully-measured  drawings  that  will  supply  everything 
that  is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  architectural  detail.  NevertneloM, 
in  this  play,  as  in  most,  the  mere  archeologist  is  not  all  that  is 
wanted.  There  must  be  joined  to  the  antiquarian  knowledge  more 
or  less  of  the  architects'  skill  in  composition  or  design ;  for  althoagfa 
every  detul  of  a  scene  may  bjr  itself  be  correct,  it  may  so  happen 
that  in  the  aggregate  the  individual  bits  of  even  euttful  aichasologieal 
research  may  be  dominated  by  the  absnxcUly  of  the  general  oob- 
stmotion. 

All,  cot  mj  Uoe  Monder  I 

Tbat  ms  pent  hout  mm,f  bm^e  Kme  scope  to  beaL 

These  words  at  once  suggest  to  us  one  invention  of  the  reign  of 
Richabd  III.,  viz.,  the  laced  stomacher  worn  hy  men  and  women. 
With  this  excejption  thore  wax  very  littie  change  in  costume  from 
that  described  in  my  last  article.  Armour  continued  to  be  ex- 
aggerated  about  the  shoulders,  elbows,  and  knees,  until  these  joint* 
pieces  attained  a  kind  of  fan-shape,  which,  combined  with  the 
laminated  plates,  gave  to  a  fashionably  armed  knigbt  more  the 
appearance  of  a  double-tailed  dragon  than  a  man.  Richard  and 
others  at  Bosworth  wore  over  their  armour  the  tabard  of  arms  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  and  the  Kino  and  Buckivohak  were  at  all  times 
finely  decked.  The  embroidered  pattern  of  this  time  was  that 
composed  of  what  was  called  *'  the  nett  and  pyne  apple,"  a  decora- 
tion that  seemed  to  have  been  not  onlv  a  great  favounte,  but  a  very 
loQfT-lived  one.  For  the  head,  men  used  hats  of  estate,  the  rolls  behind 
and  the  beeka  (peeks)  before  ;  little  round  caps  or  bonnets  (boneU), 
with  fur  edging  and  a  feather,  something  like  a  lady's  modem  pork- 

Eie  hat ;  and  the  cape  with  its  hood.  Top-boots,  9  or  10  inches 
igher  than  the  knee,  and  very  long  pointed  toes  were  conunonly 
worn.  The  doublets  and  gowns  were  of  satin,  velvet,  or  cloth  of 
gold  lined  with  velvet,  many  of  them  being  richly  embroidered  with 
pentmal  badges  or  the  fashionable  pattern  above  motioned,  bx  the 
ladies'  dreea  we  note  first  the  disappearance  of  the  tall  head-geai^  and 
in  its  {dace  we  see  a  reasonable  can!  or  net  ol  gold  cranning 
the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  veiy  fine  kerchief,  stiffimea 
into  shape  as  in  the  preceding  reign. 

The  dress  of  Anne  on  the  day  before  her  coronation  in 
described  as  composed  of  a  kirtle  aud  mantle  of  white  cloth  of 
gold,  with  trimmmgs  of  Venice  gold  and  ermine,  the  mantie  being 
"  garnished  with  seventy  annulets  of  silver,  gilt,  and  gylt."  The 
every-day  gown  had  deep  cutis,  turn-down  collar,  and  deep  hem- 
piece  on  the  skirt  of  fur  or  velvet  On  ordinary  occasions  the  hair 
seems  to  have  been  worn  loosely  hanging  over  the  shoulder,  au 
naturel.  It  requires  no  wonderful  wit  to  render  sucb  a  costums 
eminently  pleasing.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  commend  it  indirectly 
through  my  readers  to  weir  fur  friend^  and  directiy  too  if  pw> 
chance  this  journal  is  fortunate  enough,  to  possen  any  ladies  among 
its  supportees. 
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THE  CITY  LIBERAL  CLUB  COMPETITION. 

rB  new  Liberal  Clu1>  which  has  been  lately  formed  in  the  City  of 
London,  aod  which  promises  to  be  u  important  and  powerful 
oigaaisatMXi,  is  about  to  erect  a  dub-hotue  on  n  site  which  has  been 
■enrad  in  Walfarook.  The  Committee  dedded  upon  a  limited  com- 
petition among  invited  uchitects,  and  we  believe  agreed  to  pay  a  fee 
to  the  antlwra  of  the  nnsuccesaftd  deaiffns.  The  architects  who  have 
competed  an  Bfr.  Charlbb  Babbt,  Mr.  H.  H.  Colluts,  Mr.  T. 
Cuznxis  CuRKX,  Mr.  F.  P.  Gooekbsll,  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
HAWSoir,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  GRA.TSOtr ;  and  the  six  sets  of  drawings 
whidi  were  received  from  these  gentlemen  have  been  examined  by 
the  Committee  personally,  and,  so  far  as  has  transpired,  without  pro- 
feaaonal  asastance. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  prize  has  been  keenly  contested ; 
the  diawioffs  are  excellent ;  and  the  designs  which  they  represent 
are  most  or  them  so  good  that  the  Committee  may  have  felt  they 
OQold  not  go  very  far  astray  whatever  decision  they  came  to,  hence, 
perhaps,  their  determination  to  dispense  with  any  professional  referee. 
The  ultimate  choice  has  fallen  upon  the  dengns  submitted  ^  Mr. 
Obatboh,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  under  the  motto  Con  Amore, 
or  at  least  has  &llen  upon  Mr.  Gratsoh,  fat  the  notice  appended  to 
fte  plans  hj  the  Mcretaiy  states  that  the  architect  selected  by  the 
Committee  is  Mr.  GiUTSOV,  ^e  anthor  of  the  dengn  bearing  that 
'  motto.  Tbia  is  not  ^aite  the  same  thing  in  words  as  selecting  his 
dcttgn,  but  we  imagine  that  no  difference  exists  in  reality,  and  that 
the  appointment  of  the  architect  is  a  consequence  of  the  selection  of 
Us  desum — a  selection  which  it  is  understood  was  unanimous. 

A  dnb  of  a  political  nature  to  be  built  in  the  City  of  London 
niiist  necessarily  differ  considerably  from  a  west  end  club.  It  is  in- 
teaded  to  be  largely  used  by  men  who  are  living  under  pressure 
dnnng  tiie  tinae  they  are  in  the  city.  A  rapid  elance  at  the 
latest  tel^frams,  a  hurried  chat  with  a  friend,  a  hasty  lunch,  are  the 
sum  of  the  club  life  of  only  too  many  of  those  who  will  use  the  new 
building.  The  planning  of  the  two  principal  floors,  with  special 
legaid  to  convenience,  was  no  doubt  the  first  and  the  most  vital  con- 
^rmtioD  in  the  selection  of  a  design,  even  to  a  greater  extant  than 
muldbetbecaseif  aweetendclub  were  in  question.  Theartiatic  merits 
of  the  designs  may  perhaps  fairly  takel^e  second  place;  and  though, 
m  ordinary,  casee,  the  estimates  would  be  the  nex^  this  is  an  in- 
■tance  in  which  ve  vmj  conclude  that  expense  womd  be  a  subordi- 
nate matter,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  that  a  fairly  adequate 
amonnt  was  ^<nred. 

To  succeed,  however,  the  author  of  a  design  for  a  public  building 
b  a  crowded  city  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  lights  both  inter-, 
aally  and  externally.  He  must  know  how  to  light  his  own 
bmUing,  and  how  to  avoid  interference  with  the  lights  of 
other  people,  and  the  lighting  of  each  design  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
jniremoat  careful  scrutiny.  Lastiy,  it  appears  not  unreasonable  that 
in  a  confessedly  political  club  facilities  for  holding  a  general  meeting 
of  members  for  political  objects  should  be  forthcoming;  that  is  to 
ny,  that  one  of  uie  public  rooms  should  be  of  such  a  size  and  shape 
M  to  admit  of  SOO  or  400  genUemen  holding  a  conference,  but  in 
tHia  respect  the  selected  design  is  hardly  so  successful  as  several  of 
tlie  others  would  have  been. 

The  problem  was  in  addition  saddled  with  a  difficulhr  which  oom- 
^ieates  it  to  no  small  extent  aod  one  which  not  infreqnentiy  pre- 
Mti  itaelt  The  clnb  is  to  be  capable  of  enlargement  at  a  future 
iltf.  The  entire  future  site,  if  not  twice  as  large  as  the  part  now 
I  anilahle,  is  at  any  rate  not  far  short  of  i^  and  architects  had  to 
produce  a  design  which,  while  thoroughly  fit  for  use  in  its  present 
UKcnnplete  state,  ahall  yet  n  ot  be  spoilt  or  over  burdened  by  tms  very 
hi^  futore  addition.  So  much  for  the  problem ;  we  may  now  ex- 
tBiDs  Iniefly  the  way  in  which  its  solution  has  been  contrived  by 
flie  ax  oompetitots. 

Ezj^entia  Docet  is  the  motto  of  a  deogn  in  eleven  sheets  of 
dmrugs.  The  entrance  here  is  in  the  centre  of  the  future  complete 
Vn^^;  an  arrangement  adhered  to  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
paiaa.  Tha  reading  aod  writing  rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor, 
tlie  dinin^Tooms  on  the  firat-floOTj  and  sundry  essential  services 
*n  oa  ue  second-floor.  The  dining-room  floor  would  have 
■n  tu  shaped  plan  wlien  complete,  the  staircase  forming  the 
centre  limb  of  the  letter,  with  a  serving-room  right  and  left 
cf  it.  The  elevation  is  Italian,  of  VieHou's  or  Soauozzi's  type, 
■ad  very  fiorid,  and  the  bnilding  is  very  lofty.  Indeed,  it  seems 
dear  toat  if  other  architects  have  ^ne  as  near  the  limits  of  height 
u  they  can,  the  author  of  this  design  must  have  exceeded  them  and 
gone  too  high.  If  so,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  design  (which  is  more 
■rnmetrioil  than  several,  and,  in  addition,  has  many  good  points  of 
flanuiDg)  being  passed  by,  for  not  only  would  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  exterior  be  lost  if  the  top  storey  were  stopped  by  an  injunc- 
tioo  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  club  would  be  crippled  m  its 
vnngementa. 

Am  qm  aed  quid  la  the  motto  of  a  design  of  Italian  character, 
n  t«elTe  sheets,  which  is  marked  by  one  feature  so  decidedly  promi- 
unt  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  must  have  been  to  a 
Pfst  extent  dependent  upon  the  reception  given  to  this  one  part  of 
tae  plan.  We  allude  to  the  dhiing-room,  which  has  been  placed  ay  this 
,  <Rhite^uhj  the  last  ane^tm  the  fint-floiur.  In  the  presrat  design, 


however,  the  dining-room  has  been  made  as  lai^e  a  hall  as  the  site 
could  possibly  accommodate,  and  reaches  the  size  of  60  feet  by  98  feet 
This  may  fairly  have  been  thought  disproportionate  to  the  dimensionR 
of  the  Bite,  and  the  stturcaae,  hall,  and  approaches  generally  have 
been  cramped  and  in  various  ways  rendered  imperfect  by  the  deter- 
mination to  secure  this  very  luge  room.  The  reading  room  and 
newsnaper  room  are  on  the  ground  floor,  the  entrance  h^l  is  central, 
and  the  principal  staircase  in  the  rear.  The  architectural  treatment 
of  the  front  elevation  is  decidedly  good,  and  great  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  any  inftingement  on  uie  line  of  undisturbed 
lighting  which  the  premises  enjoy. 

JV  non  dormire  extends  to  the  large  number  of  twenty-four 
sheets  of  drawings.  The  author  of  this  design  has  departed  from  the 
principle  of  arrangement  on  which  those  previously  noticed  procee<l, 
and  has  placed  his  entrance  at  the  extreme  side  of  the  site.  Hi^ 
completed  plan  shows  a  long  reading-room  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
the  dining-room  on  the  firat-floor ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the 
planning  is  artistic  or  simple.  A  larger  number  of  irregular  roomn 
and  acute  and  obtuse  angles  than  need  have  occurred  are  to  be  found, 
and  in  other  ways  the  arrangement  is  defective.  A  far  iMtter 
alternative  plan,  with  a  centra!  entrance  and  many  well-studied 
arrangements,  forms  part  of  the  set  of  plans.  In  this  alternative 
plan  a  reading-room  occurs  on  one  hand,  and  a  libru^  on  the  oth*-T, 
of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  first-floor  an  L-shaped  dining-room,  with 
a  card-room,  are  provided.  The  architecture  of  the  front  is  of  a  ^e 
kind  of  Italian,  and  the  exterior  is  shown  a  fine  perspective  view 
wonderfully  executed,  but  not  made  into  a  taking  drawing.  The 
sections  contiun  a  great  deal  of  artistic  work  of  a  high  order. 

The  two  deugns  which  we  have  now  to  connder  are  the  two 
which,  to  an  observer  more  bent  on  estimating  the  general  quality 
of  the  work  than  on  punfully  ascertaining  by  a  laborious  eomparison 
of  varied  advantages  and  disadvanta^  where  the  balance  of  con- 
venience lies,  appear  the  most  striking.  It  may  not  be  at  first 
obvious  that  a  criticism  like  the  one  we  are  now  attempting  must 
necessarily  proceed  on  different  principles  from  those  which  a  com  - 
petition committee  ot  a  professional  aiuessor  ought  to  follow.  We 
cannot  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  problem  like  the  present  attempt 
to  indicate  the  whole  of  the  points  which  go  to  make  up  the  meriti^ 
and  defects  of  designs  coneidexed  as  suited  for  a  particular  purpose 
and  a  particular  position.  We  can  only  examine  them  as  designs, 
with  such  references  to  the  chief  requirements  of  the  problem  as  are 
obviously  within  our  scope,  and  even  were  we  able  to  do  more  it 
would  be  unjust  to  attempt  it. 

As  designs,  then,  we  have  to  speak  in  terms  of  very  high  pruse  of 
those  of  CVns  and  £plttHbui  Uimm.  The  author  of  the  laittr 
has  sent  nxteen  sheets  of  most  carefully  executed  drawings.  He 
has  in  two  respects  cUffered  from  the  majority  of  competitors,  having 
preferred  to  enter  his  building  at  the  side  instead  of  in  the  centre, 
and  having  placed  his  dtning-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  his  news- 
paper room  and  private  dining-room  on  the  first-floor.  His  completed 
deoigo  contains  a  fine  suite  of  reading-rooms  and  a  library  on  thia 
floor. 

The  kitchen,  service  lifts,  and  household  appliances  generally  show 
marks  of  the  greatest  posuble  care,  and  the  planning  througnont  is 
full  of  artistic  arrangement. 

The  style  selected  is  the  Franpois  Premier  style  of  French 
transition,  which  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Whichookb  for  his  club  at 
Westminster ;  this  is  very  elaborately  and  carefully  worked  out  in 
the  sections,  and  though  we  take  exceptions  to  the  dining-room,  of 
which  an  interior  perspective  is  shovn,  the  general  architectural 
treatment  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  amount  of  light  secured  is 
singularly  great. 

CivU  contributes  twenty-three  sheets  of  drawings  divided  into 
A  showing  the  building  now  proposed,  and  b  showing  itaa  completed 
The  entrance  is  in  the  centre ;  the^  dining-room  is,  as  in  the  last- 
named  design,  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  strangers*  dining-room — 
an  indifferratiy-ligbted  apartment — behind  i^  and  the  library,  &&,  is 
on  the  first-floor.  The  completed  plan  shows  a  very  fine  and  eleverly- 
coDtrived  dining-room,  the  lighting  of  which  is  particularly  ingenious, 
and  provides  on  the  first-floor  a  newspaper  room,  being  an  extension 
of  the  well-arranged  library  in  the  first  part  of  the  building.  The 

Slanning  here,  a^ain,  is  very  able,  and  though  we  have  expressed  a 
oubt  as  to  the  hghting  of  a  portion  of  the  bnilding,  the  d«ign  is,  as 
a  whole,  very  skiirul. 

The  treatment  is  Italian,  with  rich  but  legitimate  ornament  demgned 
by  a  practised  hand,  and  shown  by  beautifully- executed  drawings ; 
indeea,  nothing  in  the  whole  collection  of  drawings  surpasses  the 
execution  of  uie  exterior  view,  and  of  the  sectional  view  of  the 
libraiy  in  this  set  of  drawings. 

We  now  have 'reached  Con  ^more,  the  successnil  design  of  Mr. 
Qbitbok.  This  set  of  plans  consists  of  13  sheets  of  very  well  exe- 
cuted drawings,  includioff  two  large  perspective  views,  and  a 
capitally  drawn  detail  of  the  exterior  elevation. 

The  entrance  is  placed  in  the  centre.  The  staircase,  which  is  a 
somewhat  prominent  feature,  occupies  the  heart  of  the  house.  The 
reading  and  news-rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  dining- 
rooms  are  on  the  first-floor.  The  planning,  though  painstaking, 
simple  and  practical,  is  by  no  means  so  refined  as  in  one  or  two 
deaigna,  and  is  shown  by  Ins  finished  drawings ;  but  aui^K)sing  the 
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Oominittee  to  luve  srived  at  ffae  dedaion  that  tke  nem-moBU  ooffht 
to  be  below  and  the  dfun^iooiiiB  tdtan,  we  oanaot  doubt  that  tfiey 
would  feel  that  of  Ont  Amonio  be  1^^  far  the  most  practical  propoetU 
among  those  of  the  decdgns  which  adopt  thu  disposition.  If  thii 
Tpdbst  (which,  by  the  bje,  is  one  so  rital  that  we  should  have 
tiioagfat  the  Committee  ought  to  hare  fixed  it  in  their  imtruodmii) 
waa  net  considwed  of  essential  imp<ntnice,  the  Utk  of  ejec- 
tion- must  have  been  an  easf  one,  for  Gm  Aman  u  bj 
no  means  free  from  objeoticHis,  thongh  its  leading  ideas 
are  no  doubt  flingutarly  eensible  and  practical.  "Hie  dining- 
room  is  BQ  L-abaped  room  with  a  series  of  verj  flat  bay  windowi, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  add  to  its  attractiTeness  when  in  use.  The 
service  ia  carried  OTer  rather  loi^  diatancea,  hot  entera  the  room  at 
well  chosen  pointSi  and  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  lotodpal 
sturcaee. 

The  completed  design  shows  an  increased  amount  of  dining-room 
space,  and  a  library  added  to  the  reading  accommodation  on  the 
nound-flooTt  In  the  basement  there  are  lai^  portions  where  the 
ught  would  be  doubtful,  but  in  this  particular  otner  designs  offend 
as  much  as  Con  Amen,  and  above  that  level  great  pains  seeais, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  been  taken  with  the  light ;  indeed,  a 
brger  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  areas  than  some  competitors  have 
conudered  essential. 

Tbe  treatment  is  clasucaL  but  with  detail  that  ia  far  more  Greek 
than  Italian.  The  series  Oi  bow  windows,  which  telle  well  ou  tbe 
plan  of  the  dining  room,  is  frankly  confessed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
exterior,  but  it  will  require  careful  study  to  overcome  the  interfer- 
ence with  general  repose  which  these  features  would  produce,  at 
least  as  seen  from  any  distant  point.  It  however  by  no  means 
foUowB  that  there  would  be  any  serious  harm  done  hy  them  to  the  eflfoct 
of  the  buildfsg,  seen  as  ix  will  Actually  be  seen  in  a  narrow  street 
More  sati^setoTy  by  far  is  the  arcfaiteetural  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal staircase  as  shown  in  a  fine  interior  perepeotiTe  view,  and  this 
feature  will  no  doubt  always  tender  tbe  interior  of  the  club  dignified, 
sad  gtre  it  an  air  of  apace  and  of  eaay  aecesa.  We  cannot  bst 
congratalate  Mr.  Gratsos,  who  has  hitherto  been  beat  kaown  hy 
woTUs  in  Llverpoi^,  upon  his  anecees  in  a  angularly  well-wmtestw 
struggle  against  competitors  of  very  good  standing.  The  members 
of  the  Okb  have  also,  we  think,  reason  to  coogratuMte  tbemsslTee  on 
tbe  gwierally  l^h  character  of  the  oompetitive  designs,  and  on  the 
evident  care  and  skill  with  which  they  have  been  prejiand.  The 
boildiDgwill  be  one  of  oonsiderable  importance,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped 
that  no  fidse  notions  of  economy  wiU  hamper  the  execution  of  it. 
Mr.  Gsatson's  design  is  one  that,  on  account  of  its  comparative 
planmesa,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  use  of  the  finest  materials  and 
tbe  best  worlnnanehip  to  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  one  of  the  more  florid  elevations  been  sneceesful.  We  trust 
that,  when  he  has  done  his  part  by  working  it  out  thoroughly,  bis  em- 
pkiyexs  will  do  thors  by  building  it  witii  equal  thoroughness,  and  in 
«  UWrnl  spirit. 

ETCHING  AND  ETCHERS. 

"llTJi  tafce  tiia  Mloving  article,  by  Kr.  W.  S.  Baker,  bom  the  last 
Hi    nnmber  of  Che  Pmn  Monthfy. 

To  no  portion  of  his  art  treasures  does  the  priot  collector  rsftpF  with 
psator  intenst  or  more  lively  enthnsiaam  than  the  fblios  allotted  to 
Btdiings  •oiiffintU  Slebhtgs. 

"Wialt  entirely  and  thoroo^lily  anpreciating  tbe  importance  of  vorks  by 
the  master  spirits  of  the  bunn,  both  as  sources  of  pleasnre  and  as  teachers 
and  refiners,  yet  such  is  the  charm  attending  the  examination  and  study  of 
original  designs,  when  transfbrred  to  the  metal  by  tbe  hands  of  men  whose 
names  are  sarroand'^  by  tbe  halo  vbich  aeoins  can  alone  impart,  thfit  the 
eye  never  grows  tired,  nor  does  the  mind  become  weary  in  contemplatiDg 
them. 

Thste  is  a  heedom  and  ease  so  insepamble  to  the  intelligsnC  axecntion 
9l  the  needle — so  diflbient  from  tbe  studied  exaetness  ^  the  gnmr 

tlie  tbongfats  of  the  etcher  ssnn  so  immediate!;  eatried  out  and 
expressed,  and  the  aim  of  art  to  conceal  nrt  is  so  completely  anived  at, 
that  ve  are  left  to  search  for  and  anjoj  the  uira,  without  any  fMling  of 
handicraft,  and  become  as  it  w«te  thorooghly  imbnod  with  the  ^irit  and 
intantioQ  of  the  work  before  us. 

Etching,  at  a  process  for  tbe  oroameDtation  of  metal  surfaces,  was 
Vtaetised  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  foarteentb  century.  As  to  who 
first  employed  it  for  the  porpoea  of  taking  impressions,  authorities  are  in 
doubt,  but  to  Albreeht  Dnrer,  of  Numbarg,  we  owe  tiie  first  injmrlant 
works,  not  commensniate,  however,  in  saeeess  with  the  reealts  obtained  by 
Um  with  the  graver.  Of  his  pieces,  of  whidi  he  etched  some  nine.  T&s 
^h^^  and  Child  and  a  8t.  Jerome,  dated  IdlS,  an  eonsidend  tbe  meet 
satisfaetory. 

The  practice  may  be  described  shortly  as  follows  :  A  eleaoed  plate  of 
poliBbed  copper  is  covered  with  a  varoishy  protecting  layer  called  "  etching 
gmmnd."  To  this  the  design  is  either  transferred  or  drawn  at  once,  or 
wushed  oat  en  the  gronnd  with  the  aid  of  the  etcfaiiw  point  or  needle. 
Vluapi^t— «  stont  {rnee  of  steel  wire,  vaiying  in  thicfness,  inserted  in  » 
handle— removes  the  gronnd  ftom  the  metal  plate  wbenver  it  worts  or 
pasBSB,  that  exposing  the  plate  to  the  action  of  an  acid  when  potned  over 
it»aa  it  aetnally  is  hi  the  next  stage  of  the  process.  A  low  wall  o£  wax 
hoviog  been  built  up  alotig  the  nut^n  of  the  plate,  dilute  nitrous  aoid 
is  poured  over  the  latter.  This  stage  is  called  biting  in.  The  acid  coming 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  copper,  where  the  etching-needle  has 
ser^tsd  away  the  ground  as  tt  traced  out  the  design,  eats  away  or  corrodes 
ont  the  metal  more  or  less  deeply,  the  stronger  the  acid  and  tbe  longer 


time  it  is  allowed  to  remain.  'Where  the  gronnd  has  not  been  lemovad  b]p 
the  needle,  the  eeid  cannot  act  upon  Mie  plabe^  Thas,  where  it  has  baen 
taken  away,  the  design  remains  bitten  into  the  oc^^>er,  and  visible  as  aom 
as  the  remains  of  the  acid  and  etching  ground  are  deated  oilF.  Hie  plata 
is  then  inked,  and  an  impression  or  proof  obt^ed  as  from  other  evgisreA 
objects. 


gives  off  rich  velvety  gradations  to  the  tmpeessisn.  Tbe  bwi  is,  in  £Mtr 
tiie  ridge  of  the  oepper  material  thrown  up  1^  the  d»  point  on  tbe  left 
edge  of  the  forrow,  as  tbe  instrument  enta  its  im  throngb  tlie  matsl, 
which,  catchiog  and  retaining  the  ink  in  a  peculiar  manner,  protacta  » 
certain  margin  of  smooth  copper  against  the  (^ration  of  tlie  •pntOx^m 
bands  when  wiping  the  plate.  The  ink  remaiuB  ou  this  smooth  coppeF* 
bat  passes  away  from  the  bnix  with  a  delicate  gradation,  givii^  a  peeuiar 
softness  to  the  une. 

To  the  painters  of  the  Italian  school  ws  are  Indslrted  fbr  mm  beaaliflfl 
and  interesting  speeimensof  tbe  art  l^mrigtano  (the  first  Itahan  etehec% 
distinguished  by  hia  tasteftal  smogemeot  of  subject,  and  spirit  and  aainv 
Hon  of  design ;  Annibale  Csnaeei,  for  taste  and  eerrectnese  of  dnwiog-; 
Chiido  Reni,  far  beauty  and  freedom  of  style ;  DsUa  BeUa,  ftir  ibeitity  of 
execution  and  brilKaoey  of  eflheC  ;  Bihera,  for  knowledge  ef  anatoaqr  aad 
carefnl  finish  of  extremities ;  and  Clands,  the  inimitable  Claude^  f  raodi  by 
birth,  Italian  by  art,  in  wlKMe  landaoiy,  aeending  te  a  kte  wiitsc,  "  tk» 
flrmarasnt  is  pan,  aacck  mtliBg,  and  the  sea  ealn,  mdiaiitt  haadlj 
moving  undse  the  ereni^  hreess." 

But  to  see  the  pioes*  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  exhibitiu  ibs 
greatest  powers,  we  most  torn  to  the  ]fforthem  schools ;  and  thwe.  Itxe  a 
central  light,  sbines  forth  the  gecios  of  a  Bembraodt — the  Frinee  of 
Etchers — "  the  Shakespeare  of  tbe  art."  Saeh  was  his  command  of  all  the 
means  and  s^pliances  of  the  art — seemingly  creating  them  at  will — such 
was  his  troth  and  simplicity  of  composition,  and  wonderful  eAct  of  light 
and  shade,  that  whether  touching  the  most  homdy  or  tzsaalsting  the  most 
s;^ritnal  snbrjeeta,  he  aesnds  alme^  Btraiidiv  aibsr  no  ideal,  he  mini 
sented  things  as  he  saw  and  lUt  then,  sad  dewiiee  at  his  sbmooA  diamig 
and  intense,  often  barrii,  individuality,  his  waits,  with  hardly  an  exnepti— 
— and  they  nnmber  some  800  pieeee— ioritB  the  elawst  study,  and  zewaai  sA 
evny  turn  tntbet  and  greater  qnlities.  Pretameiit  alike  in  leadsaapat 
poitraitnrs,  history  and  Scriptoia,  his  produetialis  are  eommeo  gtowd  eC 
admiration  for  all,  and  laaguace  seems  te  have  been  exhansted  ia  sagNS^ 
ii^  the  enthnriann  and  zerereBse  in  whieh  they  ase  heUL 

And  why  is  this?  FMm  whenee  comes  tlw  ehann  whi^  attracts  slika 
tbe  indiflf^nt  and  enthralls  the  most  eidtivated?  It  is  nind  speaking  to 
mind,  heart  to  heart,  soul  to  sonL  It  is  this:  that  throughout  all  the 
works  of  Rembrandt  there  comes  to  meet  us  earnest  truth,  deep  feeling, 
intense  devotion.  Careless  of  detail,  careless  of  medianieal  dexteri^,  the 
great  loving  heart  of  the  artist  appeals  to  ns,  his  earnestness  of  purpose 
controls  us,  and  his  d^'pth  of  devotion  elevates  us.  Witness  the  tmmseiTS 
treatment  of  snlgect  in  The  Handrtd  Gveldrr  Pises,  Christ  Heafing  Ck» 
Sick.  Here  is  no  beau^  of  form,  no  elevation  of  feature,  no  grandeor  of 
styl^  but  CAruf  homao,  snroanded  by  humanity,  A^als,  not  by  the  grsab> 
ness  of  awe,  not  by  tbe  power  of  intelwot,  bat  that  sboondiog  love  aad 
nmpathy  for  the  wretched  and  weary  so  strangely  rarealed  hj  the  ftm 
snort  stiokes  of  tbe  master  hniid.   And  by  their  fonh  were  the*  saved  I 

And  Bgain,  what  delioacay,  tbot^^fol  delisaey,  in  the  AbraXam  wwdia/ 
away  Hagar  tmd  Ithmsd;  what  dignity  of  osnmand  in  Th«  Baimng  v 
Leuiarm,  as  we  almost  hear  tbe  wovdsproaeuneed, " Lsxaras,  come  forth!  " 
how  sublime  in  composition  the  Ecce  Homo,  and  how  toiching  in  expnssioa 
Death  of  tie  Virgin. 

la  landscape  how  easy  and  Mmplel  in  putrmture  how  truthful  and 
natural  I  The  Bnxgomaater  Six  stands  comj^t^y  abstn'bed  in  bis  xeadiiig  f 
Sylvins,  the  ministar,  calmly  and  thoaghtfuUy  "yfuMt  the  Book  of  lifer 
Bonos,  the  physician,  delib^^es  on  tbe  case  of  tM  patient  he  has  just  left, 
while  his  own  mother  siis  the  personification  of  revered  age. 

Other  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  have  left  us  many  dierished  produc- 
tions  of  the  needle.  Look  at  the  vt^ur  and  enei^  of  tbe  Vaodydt 
portraits,  careless  in  execution,  but  spirited  and  delicate  in  touch  ;  while 
the  natural  composition,  dexterous  management  of  chiar-oecuro  and  fkee 
needle  of  an  Ostade  render  even  tbe  rudest  boors  intvesting.  In  anim^ 
life,  Paul  Potter  for  tbe  ^bnt  and  trathfiilness  of  bis  dss%DS,  Beu^iem 
for  d^iance  of  feeling  and  cleamesa  of  atmosphere,  and  KaA  dn  Jardni  Cor 
delicacy  of  taste  and  manipnlation,  hare  never  been  equalled ;  while  ia 
landscape,  what  ean  be  more  agreeable  than  the  distances  and  soft  annny 
atmospheres  of  a  Botb,  and  the  exquisite  foliage  of  a  Waterioo.  to  the 
English  school  we  have  Turner — not  a  pure  etcher — hot  of  whose  combi- 
nation of  mesotint  with  etching,  Hamerton,  a  practical  writer,  affirms  that 
"  ou  all  technical  points  in  the  applieaetion  of  artistie  judgment  to  method, 
his  results  are  so  sound  and  safe  as  to  be  beytmd  enticism,"  Wilkie  w4A 
his  two  or  three  eMings  of  flrst-rste  qasU^,  IBcaeis  Saymonr  Bade^ 
and  Chnrikshaak,  whose  origin^y  and  wit  era  untwrsaBy  neogniosd. 

The  Fnndi  aehool  gives  xm  the  genius  sad  wit  ef  Callot;  Boissibu,  **  the 
BMSter  ot  vmlgar  imitation;''  Oalame,  foil  of  tntk  end  aaitisHBilt; 
Jseqeemart,  that  most  marrdlona  etcher  of  still  life,  and  Charies  Jasipi% 
simple  and  pore  in  foeliog;  while  Lalanne,  knighted  for  his  qualidee  as 
an  etcher,  Daubigny,  Ctoot^  Veyiassatt;  ICeissoowr  and  the  talented  young 
Spaniard  Fortuny,  staaip  oa  the  et^pea  their  well-fcaowa  indindnal 
characteristics. 

Of  professiooal  etchers,  those  who  do  not  originate  on  the  ei^ar,  but 
reproduce  the  works  or  translate  the  paintings  of  others,  we  hava  two 
shinhig  li^ta— C^rge  Frederick  Sriimiat,  of  the  last  eeataiy,  wha  etched 
a  nnmber  of  t^atee  after  Bembnuidf  s  piotnies,  with  much  taste  and 
excellenae  of  ueeuti<m,  and  Leopold  Flameng,  of  ooz  own  day,  who  is 
par  eaoeHence  tbe  pvofessioaal  etcher^  Flameng's  power  of  copying  the 
etchings  of  Bembrandt  is  so  axhansuve,  that  he  seems  to  have  at  soAs 
time  or  other  actually  dissected  that  master's  plates,  and  got  at  the  vttf 
anatomy  of  tlie  great  etcher's  mode  of  procedure.   Eis  copy  of  the  fiungnl 
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Bmirei  Qndier  Pitce  is  in  all  reapects  »  moit  murelloai  imttataoQ  of 
tiK  oripB^  He  has  not  oiflr  seized  tlie  spirit  and  iDteiiM  feeliQg  of  the 
deogB,  but  almost  giren  u  the  exact  technic  of  the  master.  HU  Test  pro- 
4ae£oo,  a  tmnslation  of  Bembrandt^s  reDomied  pictare  The  ttight  Watch, 
n,  fat  &itiiftil  ivndering  and  admirable  execution,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
am^ea  of  pofesakaal  t^faing  extant. 

a  cDttdnrion,  mndi  of  the  interest  imparted  to  the  plate  of  the 
ludiea^  engiarcT  is  ^e  to  the  point  and  acid,  this  process  often  forming 
the  enure  groundwork  or  outline  of  the  design.  No  other  form  of  engrav- 
ing era  so  trathfalJj  render  the  choracteriBties  of  foliage,  £he  flow  of 
the  nerng  elond,  and  genertd  texture  ;  add  to  tlni  tire  tasMbl  vm 
<fft»yw  te  flaishioK  mm  e^vii^  triiditij  to  parts,  and  ire  have  the 

dUftVEYORS^  FEES. 

|V  Satudv  lut  the  caae  of  O-vjther  v.  Qane  was  tried  io  the  Coort 
'  of  Queen's  Bench,  bafbrs  Mr.  JtutiAe  Qoain  and  a  common  'yay. 
Tie  pUotiff,  Hr.  W.  W.  Gwytha^  aoogbt  to  reeerex  IfiS^  8«.  for  aur- 
iiilfo^i  ftaa  on  qnanUUet  taken  oat  on  the  or&rs  of  the  lata  Hr.  award, 
vko  vas  architect  for  the  defendant. 

Ibe  Haa.  Hz.  Thesiger.  and  Mr.  Willis  aopeand  Skk  Om  plautil^ 
«id  Mr.  T,  Saltar  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Leiris  for  tbcdsfttidaDt 

TanooBB,  Q.C,  dated  the  cate.  Ha  aud  that  Mx.  OnTtlier  vaa  a 
mnjiA.  at  Beanfcvt  HwiifUnM  jai  the  -Strand,  and  be  bron^t  nis  action  te 
MOKr  IfiSjL  8*.  injceapect  (hF  Mstain  woii  in  1873.  l&x.  Oaaa,  who  is  a 
«D  duuSar,  waa  tinder  notice  £eom  tha  MetioinliteB  Board  of  Woriu  to 
lean  eettiin  prenuaea  upon  which  he  waa  canjing  on  bis  busioeaa,  and 
tfunfore  it  was  neeeesarj  to  proride  liimself  with  a  new  wardioose,  shop, 
•dnDnft  ud  a  atable,  and  be  fixed  upon  a  place  at  Paul  Street.  Embury. 
IW  defendant  enguad  Mr.  Seward,  as  architect,  to  prepirs  plans  and 
spaalcations,  and  Mr.  Seward  employed  the  plaintiff  to  take  oat  the 
fButities.  The  invariable  raactue  was  to  charn  a  percentage  iqton  the 
aaoant  of  the  eontract  at  l\  per  eenL,  with  additional  cbaigea  for  litfao- 
pqifains  of  the  hflla  of  quantities,  &c.  In  some  caaae  the  building 
onwr  ud  not  accept  the  contract ;  and  the  qnantitj  surreyor,  being  em- 
l^^ed  bj  the  architect,  as  agent  of  the  building  owner,  was  entitled  to  be 
{Bid  bjr  the_  building  owner,  and  it  waa  oader  those  circumstancee  that  the 
nent  daim  waa  made.  There  waa  do  donbt  in  this  case  (although  he 
«d Bethink  it zaally  material  vidi  refwence  to  whether  Mr.  Gwyther 
WIS  entitled  to  zeeorer  from  Mr.  Oaze),  that  the  defendant  woe  informed 
dat  tiie  qoantity  aurreyor  was  taking  out  the  quaoUtiesanddimensionii  for 
4»parpoae  of  tendering,  and  the  defendant  actually  told  fiCr.  Seward  to  bnny 
m  with  the  work.  In  September,  1873,  the  estimates  were  all  ^pared, 
and  all  the  details  ware  taken  out,andaformof  tendwwiia  prepared  by  Mr. 
tfwjUiir,  and  tkvea  tendsrs  were  loeeiTed  by  the  architect,  the  lowest 
fciingMr.Ajfhrd'i,  for  5fi&7l.,  the  three  tendera  appearing  io  Architect. 
iihrthssn  tendgis  bad  eeeie  in  lb.  Seward  eame  to  Mr.  Qwyther  and 
told  hhn  that  Mr.  Oaae  thoufdit  that  the  drawioga  would  go  to  greater 
«Benie  than  Mr.  Oaae  waa  willing  to  expend.  He  asked  Mr.  Ginrther  to 
iMHs  the  calcnlAtioss  in  tlia  work  to  seme  extent,  telling  him  that  Mr. 
6aii  wished  the  matter  to  stand  over  awhile.  So  matters  stood  till  July, 
Wi,  when  Mr.  Seward  fell  from  a  scafbld  and  was  killed  ;  and  shortly 
■fiomtds  Mr.  Qwrther  learnt  that  Mr.  Gaze  was  proceeding  with  the 
bul^iig,  andosizighiBplanaanddrawings.  Under  these circumsuinces,  Mr. 
line  not  hsring  accepted  any  of  the  tenders  pursuant  to  the  ordinary 
eoam  and  practise  in  the  profBseton,  Hr.  Ghmher  would  be  entitled  to 
thsleeiat  tendwr  in  conseqaeoee  of  the  wmv  done  for  the  defmidant ; 
aad  he  sent  in  his  claim  in  August,  1874,  and  to  his  surprise,  without  any 
Mg^taiion  as  to  tha  (dargee  being  improper,  Mr.  Gaze  utterly  repudiated 
mj  liability  to  the  defendant.  He  (the  learned  counsel)  could  not  tell 
wt  was  the  defence.  It  might  be  set  up  that  the  quantity  surveyor  did 
M  do  the  work  on  the  credit  of  the  building  owner,  but  was  to  be  paid  by 
AaMBHidis^thaaiutneL  TbatthatwaanoCsohebadtbeantliority 
«f  JKm  t.  th*  GmanHmt  of  tkt  iWr  ^  Witney,  the  marginal  nete  of 
lAicb  sud  tliat  "  the  defendants  in  that  ease  employed  King  as  aidiitect 
todBwthe  epeafieationa  ef  a  building  proposed  to  be  erected.  King 
imfiojti  plaintiff  to  make  out  the  qoantitirs,  which  work  was  to  ba 
f^i  for  by  the  socceseful  competitor  for  the  bnildiog  contract"  (just 
«•  ths  son  was  te  be  added  here  Car  the  building  contract) ;  "  the  defend- 
em  harii^  rafnaed  te  ^ow  the  eposes,  it  was  held  that  they  were  liable 
totki  plaialiff  for  making  tlw  qnntitiea."  Iheae  the  defaoce  was  that 
th^hadaenr  baud  cf  ^  qnaatilj  sommw;  bat  the  Court  answeiad, 
'■MMwl  OS  yoH  empiojf  tn  anekUeet  te  mue  fkmt  and  »j>iafieatim»  fw 
JNv  Miimq,  amd  a*  A  w  Me  ordimaypmiiiet  to  Aoee  the  fuantitia  takm, 
«  uyev  agmU  to  take  out  tkt  guamtUm."  But  here  the  defendant  knew 
mt  there  was  •  qoaati^  surveyor,  and  he  snggestad  to  Mr.  Seward  that 
wiilaintiffBhonld  redoeethe  estimates.  Mr.  Seward,  in  adding  in  biu 
ywet.  Jnae  1871,  wzote  is  a  poetacrtpt  to  Mr.  Gase :—"  I  bsTS  written 
UMim-e^,  and  yon  shall  have  his  acooost  io  doe  eooxis." 
Jh.  Jistiee  QrAU  aaiEed  what  the  dsftnee  waa. 

Mr.  au.m  said  the  drfwidaat  io  Ssptember  z^ied  to  the  |daintaff*a 
Msad  liiat  ks  had  never  haaid  ot  a  ^uaotitj  sarreyor,  and  that  he 
hu-sqraely  told  Mx.  Seward  that  he  did  not  waot  an*  tenders,  as  he  had 
•InedfCatabniUee. 

AdisciuBion  then  arose  as  to  the  amount  of  damages. 

Sit  IioaBsmp  said  he  thought  that  a  enstom  that  the  surveyor  should 
be  paid  2^  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  tender  iriien  no  tender  had  been  accepted 
bft  nareaaonabla,  and  that  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled,  if  to  any- 
tBiK  to  what  the  jntf  might  think  a  reasonable  ramunexaUon. 

3b.  SauxB  said  the  plaintiffkad  shaded  2^  per  cent. ;  and  he  ebonld 
Btov  that  1  per  eeut.  was  the  cnstomaiy  diarge.  Ultimately  the  caae  went 
OB  simply  aa  to  whether  there  was  any  liability,  bis  lordship  offering  to 
■ettle  the  amount. 

He  GwiTHKB  was  then  called,  and  stated  that  ho  was  asked  to  take 
m  the  quamitiea,  but  being  very  boity  at  the  time  he  did  not  caze  about 
the  wodt,  and  he  stipuUted  lor  2^  pec  cent  He  aaw  the  tendan  in  the 


Jtviiiegt,  and  he  made  out  his  bill  on  the  lowest  tender.  Mr.  Seward  totd 
■  him  to  cat  down  his  estimates,  as  Mr.  Gaze  did  not  want  to  go  so  high. 
Mr.  Ajuoamdu  PnsBias,  A.II.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooks,  P.BXB.A, 
were  caQed,  and  stated  that  they  thought  that  2^  per  sent  on  the  lowest 
tender  was,  in  the  present  case,  a  reasonable  charge.  They  said  that  £rom 
2  to  2}  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  accepted  tender  was  the  charge 
usually  made  by  the  quantity  snmiyor,  and  that  such  a  charge  was  reason- 
able; that  sometimes  per  cent  was  ehuged,  but  this  was  done  bj 
qmial  agreement 

Mr.  BtmnaM,  who  was  employed  in  the  eveninge  at  Mr.  Seward's,  spoka 
of  Mr.  Gaze  and  his  eon  coming  to  the  place  fiiquently  whilst  the  plans 
were  proceeding,  and  that  they  both  agreed  to  have  the  qoantaties  tatwa 
out ;  and  they  assented  to  Mr.  Seward's  luggestion  of  oflbnsg  the  work  to 
three  builders  to  tender  for  it  and  that  when  the  tenders  were  receired  the 
defendant  complained  that  they  were  too  hi^. 

Mr.  GizB  and  his  son  were  called  in  defence,  and  they  utterly  denied  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Boreham,  saying  that  they  all  along  thought  of  employ- 
ing a  Mr.  Turaar  who  had  been  engaged  on  a  previous  woik  for  tiima. 
They  admitted  using  some  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Seward.  Th^  paid  Mr. 
Tomer  as  the  imA  proceeded,  and  they  dealt  with  their  enstomsrs  tea  the 
material  for  the  building,  thus  writing  off  their  customers'  debts. 

Mr.  TuBMBB  cotroboiated  their  testimony  in  reference  to  his  employment 
and  stated  that  1^  per  cent  waa  the  charge  invariably  made  for  feakuig  out 
the  quantities  for  euch  a  building  as  that  in  the  present  aaae. 
After  Bpeechea  by  the  learned  counsel  on  either  side, 
Mr.  Justice  Quain  summed  up.  He  said  on  the  &ce  of  it  this  seemed  k 
very  simple  case.  The  practice  in  these  matters  was  extremely  well  known 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  borinesa.  The  building 
in  question  was  of  a  considerable  extent ;  and  where  an  architect  is  em- 
ployed the  practice  is  of  the  commonest;  the  architect  made  out  a  plan, 
ana  as  aoon  as  the  plan  was  read^  the  first  thing  to  know  was  what  would 
be  the  cost,  and  the  usual  practiee  was  for  the  ardiitect  to  invite  tenders 
privately  or  from  the  pablio  goBeraUy.  But  before  these  tenders  could  be 
got  the  quantities  must  be  got  out  so  as  to  enable  the  builders  to  say  what 
they  can  do  the  work  for.  The  builders  consider  It  best  that  the  work 
should  be  got  oat  by  a  surveyor  independent  of  the  architect,  becaase 
if  they  are  got  out  incorrectly  the  builders  ruo  the  riak  of  tendering 
upon  incorrect  qnantitiea.  The  builders  consider  that  they  are  safer  in 
the  hands  of  skilled  and  experienced  surveyon  than  in  those  of  architects. 
That  system  had  been  approved  in  courts  of  law.  When  the  builder  got 
the  quantities  he  made  out  hia  tender,  and  added  the  surveyor's  percentage, 
and  the  latter  waa  paid  out  of  the  first  instalment  the  bnildiog  own^ 
ultimately  paying  the  whole  of  the  charges.  If  things  had  gone  on  in  tha 
ordinai7  course  in  this  case — if  Mr.  Semrd  had  been  instrnoted  to  procure 
tandere-^  followed  tliat  he  would  have  authority  to  employ  a  eorreyor  to 
take  out  the  quantities  upon  which  these  tenders  were  to  be  taken.  There 
waa  no  doubt  that  he  was  employed  to  make  the  pUns  and  specifications, 
and  the  drawings,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  bat  of  course  a  buildi^  owtm 
might  hold  his  hand  after  that  had  been  done,  and  say,  "  I  irill  not  iorits 
any  tenders  at  all,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  on ;  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary that  I  should  take  ont  any  quaotitiea."  If  the  thing  had  been 
left  in  the  ordinary  course,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  whatever  that 
if  this  building  waa  to  be  gone  on  with  that  Mr.  Semrd  would  have  had 
the  usual  implied  authority  of  an  architect  viz.,  to  take  ont  the  qnantitiea ; 
and  if  the  building  was  stopped  by  the  aet  of  the  baitding  owner,  he  must 
pay  for  the  taking  ont  of  toe  qoantities  up  to  Uiat  time.  Bat  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  it  was  said  by  the  counsel  that 
"  might  be  veiy  well  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  bosineea, 
but  he  would  show  that  the  defendante  did  not  authorise  the  ph^ntiff 
to  get  any  tenders  at  all,  and  that  tb^  held  llieir  bands,  fbr 
the  time  had  not  come  for  employiog  a  quantity  surreyor."  It  was 
thus  that  the  question  arose.  Frima/affie  what  Mr.  Seward  did  was  done 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  busioeas;  but  when  they  came  to  conuder  wha 
the  defendants  were  (not  com  merchants  in  a  kige  way  of  bouneas  as  he 
had  been  at  first  led  to  suppose),  but  merely  small  tradesmen  who  were 
probably  utterly  ignorant  cf  tnnsaetiwiB  of  this  kind,  the  jury  woidd  see 
how  the  dispute  arose.  The  dispute  could  never  have  arisen  had  they  been 
men  of  business,  or  men  of  the  world.  They  had  the  evidence  of  Mr, 
Boreham  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  Gazes,  father  and  son,  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Boreham  was  a  respectable  mau  without  any  interest  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  EDoke  to  being  in  Mr.  Seward's  office  preparing  these  plans; 
and  that  Mr.  Gaza  and  his  son  were  constantly  there,  looking  over  tha 
plans  which  were  submitted  to  tliem  from  time  to  time ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Seward  told  Mr.  Gaze  and  his  son  tluit  "it  would  save  time,  and 
the  builders  would  be  got  sooner  to  tender  if  the  qnantiti(>s  were  taken 
out ;  "  and  both  of  the  defendants  agreed  to  this ;  and  then  Mr.  Seward 
submitted  to  them  three  names  as  proper  persons  from  whom  tenders  should 
be  invited,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  authority,  tenders  came  in  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  Mr,  Boreham  said  further  that,  when  tbe  tenders  came  in, 
Mr.  Seward  went  to  Gaze's  premises,  which  were  close  by,  and  asked  the 
defendants  to  come  over  to  see  the  tenders  opened;  but  the  excuse  was  that 
the  one  bad  the  gout,  and  the  other  conld  not  leave  the  business. 
Mr.  Seward  then  opened  these  tenders,  and  told  tfaeGazes  the  amounts,  and 
that  Mr.  Gaze  (and  this  was  consistent  with  the  whole  of  t^e  case)  said 
'*  that  those  sums  were  too  high,  and  that  they  did  not  expect  to  lay 
ont  as  much  as  the  lowest  tender,  or  anything  like  that  money,  and  that 
the  buildings  ought  to  be  reduced,"  That  wae  a  perfectly  straightforward 
story  of  Mr.  Boreham's,  and  his  credibility  had  not  been  attempted  to  be 
impeached.  Accordingly  the  architect  did  proceed  to  reduce  the  buildings, 
in  ordw  to  bring  them  within  tbe  lowest  possible  cost  It  was  clear  from 
a  letter  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed,  though  the  defendants  denied  it. 
Tbe  defendants  appeared  to  be  entirely  mistaken  as  to  what  was  gmng  on, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  now  their  way  of  dealing  with  Tomer — 
paying  bim  from  day  to  day  or  wo^  to  week,  juat  dealing  for  materials 
with  tradesmen  they  had  on  their  books,  and  tliae  getting  in  their  money- 
would  get  tbem  Into  a  muddle  in  the  long  run,  Tne  defendants  said  thab 
tiuy  never  intended  to  ask  for  tenders,  but  that  as  Mr.  Turner  had  been  on 
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the  old  boilding,  thty  vould  employ  bim  on  the  new ;  bnt  bis  lorde^ 
wanted  to  know  how  they  got  at  the  coet  excepting  through  the  plaintiflrs 
quantities.  On  June  1,  1874,  they  certainly  asked  Mr.  Seward  to  send  in 
his  bill,  and  this  Mr.  Seward  did  on  Jane  28,  tending  in  the  drawings.  To 
{hat  letter  Uiere  was  this  poetBcript : — **  I  have  written  the  rarr^or,  and 
yon  shall  have  his  account  in  dneeonrae."  It  was  likely  that  the  defendants 
did  Dot  know  what  a  sorreyor  was,  and  probably  thooght  it  wa«  some 
■errant  of  Hr.  Seward's ;  hat,  if  they  had  gone  to  that  gentleman,  he 
would  have  enlightened  them.  Anybody  who  knew  anything  aboat  these 
tiaDsactioDS  would  have  known  that,  if  quantities  were  taken  out,  the 
tenders  would  be  procured  on  those  quantities.  That  was  the  whole  case. 
It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  believed  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bore- 
ham,  that  tenders  were  taken,  and  the  quantities  taken  oat;  and,  if  so,  the 
defendants  were  boond  to  pay  a  reasonable  remnnexation,  which  id  this 
case  was  left  to  himself. 

The  jury  consulted  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Hr.  Justice  Quam  then  said  the  vexdiet  would  be  for  83*.  I0#. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Ur.  P.  J. 
Bramwell,  F.B.S.,  being  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  <ii  John 
Street,  Bedford  Row,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Manufacture  and  Testing  of 
Portland  Cement  and  the  Machinery  used  in  its  Production,"  especially  as 
relates  to  the  processes  carried  out  on  the  Thames  and  Medwaj.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  Paper : — 

Compotitton  of  Portland  Cement. — The  chemical  analytda  of  Portland 
cement  gives  about  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  remaining  20  per 
cent,  being  composed  of  silica,  iron,  and  alumina.  In  practice  these  pro- 
portions are  roughly  attained  by  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  mud,  obtained 
ftom  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  (or  in  some  cases  ia  lien  of  the 
mud,  gault  dlay],  in  the  proportions  of  about  4  of  chalk  to  1  of  mud  or 
clay,  acctnding  to  the  ingredients  each  material  used  is  found  to  contain. 
These  are  mixed  in  what  are  technically  known  as  wash  mills,  and  the 
result,  called  "  sluny,"  is  ran  into  large  reservoirs  or  "  backs,"  and  allowed 
to  settle  ;  it  is  then  dried  and  calcined  at  a  high  temperature  and  after- 
wards ground  between  millstones  to  the  requisite  flneuf  ss. 

Wash  MiUs  and  FUvaton. — The  wash  mill  is  a  circular  pan,  about 
18  feet  diameter  and  4  feet  deep,  usually  builtof  brick,  with  a  brick  bottom 
sunk  into  the  ground  and  puddled  on  the  outside;  on  one  side  of  the  pan 
is  an  opening,  or  in  some  cases  an  overdow ;  in  the  case  of  an  opening  this 
is  covered  with  perforatkl  zinc  or  wire  gauze,  forming  a  sieve,  so  as  to 
allow  of  nothing  passing  but  the  chalk  and  clay,  which  is  held  in  solntitm. 
In  the  centre  of  tne  pan  is  a  vairtical  ehaft,  to  vhich  is  bolted  a  finmework 
carrying  the  hanrows,  on  Uie  vxnitx  side  of  which  the  tiate  are  fixed  at 
different  distances  from  the  centre,  care  being  taken  in  arranging  these,  so 
that  DO  two  shall  immediately  follow  each  other  in  their  course,  or  in  other 
wwds,  be  the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  The  tines  are  osually  made 
of  wroDght  iron,  about  1|  inch  square,  and  their  distuice  apart  mast 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  chalk  to  be  washed,  chalk  in  large  pieces 
of  coarse  requiring  Uie  tines  placed  further  8|iBrt  than  when  small  refhse 
chalk  is  used.  Outside  the  pan  is  the  well  into  which  the  washed  clay 
and  chalk  run  through  the  sieve.  If  two  or  more  wash  mills  are  used,  it 
is  advicable  to  connect  them  all  to  one  well,  so  that  one  pump  may  lift  all 
the  slurry  from  the  different  mills  to  the  troughs  leading  to  the  backs.  An 
elevator,  consisting  of  a  sacceseion  of  buckets,  fixed  upon  acontinuons  band 
revolving  arcnnd  an  upper  and  a  lower  drum,  is  superseding  the  pump. 

Wetihing. — The  process  of  washing  or  mixing  is  simple :  the  chalk  and 
cUy,  measured  by  the  barrow  load,  are  tipped  into  the  pan,  and  the  water 
IS  admitted  io  the  proportion  of  about  two  of  water  to  one  of  chalk  and 
day.  The  tiues,  in  their  revolution,  throw  the  chalk  and  clay  about,  and 
thus  thoroughly  mix  and  diaint^rate  them,  and  being  thus  held  in  solu- 
tion, the  material  passes  tbroagh  the  sieve,  or  Over  the  overflow,  aa  the 
ease  may  be,  into  the  well,  in  the  form  <tf  slurry,  which  is  then  lifted  by 
the  elevator  or  pump  to  the  leading  tzooghs,  and  thence  passed  to  the 
baekL 

ifffcAs.— The  backs  are  reservoirs  usually  made  large  enough  to  contain 
about  600  yards  of  slurry,  thus  (on  the  ealcalation  that  2  cubic  yards  of 
■lurry  equal  1  yard  of  finished  cement,  and  that  a  back  will  take  I'rom  six 
to  eight  weeks  to  settle)  it  is  easy  to  determine  on  the  number  required, 
the  depth  being  abont  4  feet  and  built  with  sloping  sides.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  as  much  "  back  "  room  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
works,  as,  although  the  mills  may  be  worked  day  and  night,  the  slurry  can 
only  settle  by  gradual  sabsidence;  and  pushing  a  ba«^,  putting  the 
alany  on  the  drying  floor  too  wet,  oecessitates  a  greater  amount  of  fuel  to 
dry  it,  and  thus  a  loss.  VfaeQ  a  back  is  filled,  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  the 
chalk  and  cl&y  sinking  to  the  bottom ;  the  water  is  then  drawn  off  1^ 
moans  of  a  sluice  and  the  back  refilled,  the  water  being  again  drawn  off 
when  it  is  settled,  and  so  on  until  the  lock  is  fall;  the  slurry  is  then  dog 
ont  and  laid  on  the  drying  floor. 

I>ryin0  Floor. — The  drying  floor  is  simply  a  floor  formed  of  firenilay 
tiles  or  iron  plates,  with  an  arrangement  of  flues  underneath,  stoked  at  cne 
end  and  meeting  a  cross  flue  at  the  other  end  oonducting  to  the  chimney- 
shaft.  In  most  manufactories  the  drying  floor  ia  constructed  with  coking 
ovens  underneath,  so  that  while  drying  the  slurry,  coke  to  be  used  in  the 
kilns  is  manufactured  ;  but  in  Mr.  Fa^'a's  opnion  this  is  a  qnestionable 
economy,  as  the  quantity  of  coke  thus  produced  is  nothing  like  saflHaent  to 
supply  the  kilns,  and  he  therefore  prefen  a  simple  flregrute  in  place  of 
the  coking  oven.  With  that  arrangement  the  cheapest  fuel  can  be  used, 
lees  care  is  required  in  stoking,  and  the  loss  from  bad  coke  is  avoided ;  the 
cost  of  conbtruction  is  considerably  reduced,  hesides  which  the  coet  of  re- 
piurs  to  a  coking  oven  are  considerable,  as  against  almost  nothing  in  the 


latter  ease.  It  is  advisable  to  ooostmct  the  floor  of  audi  a  nse  as  to  dry 
■ofBcient  slurry  for  one  day's  work,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  labour  and  foal ; 
it  ahould  be  covered  with  a  light  roof  supptnted  on  columns,  the  sidea 
being  left  open  to  allow  Uie  steam  generated  from  the  wet  slurry  to  eacaiw^ 
but  at  the  same  time  protecting  tm  'door  from  the  vesthw.  The  alanj 
as  it  is  bron^t  from  the  backsls  lud  on  the  drying  flow  in  a  layer  about 
5  inches  thick,  which  by  the  evaporalaon  of  the  moistore  beeoowa  radnosd 
to  about  4  inches  when  dried ;  it  is  then  ready  to  bs  loaded  into  the  kilns 
to  be  burned. 

Kilns, — The  shape  of  the  kilns  varies  considn«bly  ia  di&rant  districts 
and  according  to  the  fancy  of  m&nu&ctnrers ;  bnt  the  prinripal  reqniia- 
ments  are  tlut  they  shoald  have  a  good  draught,  and  that  their  inner  sur- 
face sboold  be  so  formed  that  the  clinker  as  bomt  shall  fall  to  the  bottooi 
evenly  and  without  clinging  to  the  sides,  as  when  the  clinker  hangs,  its 
weight  neoesnrily  brings  down  eome  of  the  inner  casing  of  the  kiln,  sod 
the  kilns  nnder  tb«  most  ftvoniabla  citeiunstaDesa  form  one  of  the  most 
expensiTS  items  in  a  Portland  canisnt  manu&etory,  costing  as  miaSi  ss 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  per  annum  of  their  first  cost  to  keep  them  in  ra- 
pur.  Periiape  the  most  economical  nse  of  kiln  to  adopt  is  one  larg* 
enoagh  to  bum  from  20  to  80  tons  of  finished  cement.  For  a  20-ton  kilo 
a  capacity  of  about  70  cubic  yards  is  requisite,  though  many  mangfae- 
tursrs,  by  what  is  called  topping, adding  fresh  ctAe  and  dried  slony  as 
the  dinker  sinks,  bum  30  tons  in  a  kiln  of  that  das.  As  a  kite  takss  ons 
day  to  load,  ons  day  to  bum,  one  day  to  eool,  and  one  day  to  onload,  the 
number  of  kilns  required  is  for  four  days'  work  ;  bnt  as  repairs  an  more 
or  less  always  neeessary  it  is  well  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  kilns  to 
do  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  day^  work.  The  kilns  are  charged  wiljk 
alternate  layers  of  coke  and  dried  slurry,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  coke 
to  two  of  dried  slurry,  and  when  properly  burned  the  kiln  is  opened  and 
allowed  to  cool,  and  as  the  clinker  is  drawn  it  is  taken  to  the  crusher 
to  be  broken  into  pieces,  about  1  inch  cube,  preparatory  to  being  passed 
through  the  milhrtones. 

Crushing  BolUrs. — Various  means  of  breaking  the  clinker  are  adopted, 
from  the  ron^  and  somewhat  ezprastre  way  of  oreakin^  it  by  hand  with 
a  hammer,  to  the  most  elaborate  stone-brMking  machine.  Bnt  witboat 
going  to  the  expense  of  sach  a  machine,  and  yet  improving  on  the  former 
method,  a  pair  of  crushing  rollers  may  be  adopted  with  economy.  Ths 
rollers,  made  of  east  iron  with  chilled  faces,  are  formed  with  longitudinal 
grooves  their  entire  length,  and  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to 
break  the  clinker  to  the  requisite  sue.  A  hopper  is  placed  over  them, 
leading  the  diofcer  between  the  rollers,  which,  by  revolving  in  opposite 
directions,  cmsh  the  dinker  as  it  fells  between  them  ;  the  dinker  is  (iien 
led  by  an  indined  plane  to  a  trongh  convenient  to  be  lifted  by  the  dsn* 
tors  to  the  hoppers  ■npplybg  the  millstones. 

Sevatara. — These  eleratora  are  on  Uw  ssme  ^neifde  ss  those  for  liltina 
the  slurry,  bnt  the  ba<±ets  in  this  ease  most  bs  considerably  heansr  sad 
stronger,  and  should  be  lif^ped  with  steel  in  <nider  to  withstand  the  roogh- 
ness  of  the  broken  eltnker. 

Hoppers. — The  hoppers  leading  to  the  millstones  shonld  bo  mads  with 
the  sides  sloped  to  a  sufficiently  steep  ang^e  to  allow  of  the  cUnker  Calling 
easily  to  the  bottom  and  into  the  shaking  trongh.  This  trongh,  which  is 
made  to  shake  by  means  of  a  cam  fixed  on  the  centre  shaft  of  the  mill- 
stone, allows  the  clinker  to  fall  gently  io  between  the  stones,  and  also  pre- 
vents the  clinker  blocking  at  the  lower  mouth  of  the  hosier. 

Millstones. — The  millstones,  generally  from  4  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches 
diameter,  have  an  outer  casing  of  iron.  The  dinker  felling  into  the  centre 
of  the  top  stone,  is  taken  in  t>etw»en  the  stones,  and  is  gradually  ground 
and  led  to  the  outer  edge  by  grooves,  such  as  are  usually  cut  in  milMones ; 
it  thence  falls  into  the  outer  iron  casing,  from  which  a  spout  leads  it  to  soy 
convenient  place,  where  it  can  be  ctulactsd  in  barrows  and  laid  on  the 
warehouse  fiOOT. 

Smarks. — ^It  is  of  the  greatMt  inwortanee  that  the  ^per  pvoportions 
of  chalk  and  day  should  be  used,  and  it  is  therefore  imperatiTe  that  fr»- 
quent  trials  should  be  made  of  the  slnny  as  it  leaves  the  wash  mill,  so  ss 
to  ensure  the  hacks  being  fllled  with  a  uniform  quality.  The  dialk  and 
clay  should  also  be  occasionally  analyaed  in  order  to  correct  any  variations 
that  may  occur  in  either. 

The  drying  proceea  bein^  merely  an  intermediate  stage,  in  fact,  scarcely 
anything  beyond  assisting  in  abstracting  the  moisture  f^m  the  slurry,  does 
not  call  for  partieolsr  attention  ;  but  the  kilns  again  show  the  necessity  of 
careful  mampnlation.  Can  must  be  taken  that  the  kihi  is  bvned  evenhr 
throughoot,  and  when  unloading,  the  clinker  shonld  be  earefnlly  sOTtsd, 
and  all  yellow  or  softly  burned  pieces  ntumed  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  next  kiln  and  rebumed,  and  only  that  dinker  which  is  perfcet^ 
burned  should  be  passed  to  the  crusher  to  be  eventually  ground. 

Having  passed  through  the  millstones,  the  cement  should  be  laid  oat  on 
the  warehouse  floor,  and  allowed  to  cool,  being  occasionally  turned  over ; 
this  mixes  the  different  days'  work  and  gives  uniformity  to  the  cement  pfD> 
duced,  and  also  allows  any  particles  of  lime  still  unslaked  to  slack  by  «x< 
poeur©  to  the  air.  The  cement  should  be  left  in  this  way  for  s  eonsidaraUe 
time  before  being  packed,  and  it  will  then  hsTe  thonoghly  cooled  and 
there  will  be  but  little  fear  of  its  blowing  when  used ;  curiously  enoagh, 
it  will  also  have  increased  in  weight  and  bulk,  so  that  it  is  obvioaaly  to 
the  fulvantage  of  the  mannfecturer  to  follow  this  course,  thoagh  the  grsst 
demand  for  cement,  the  space  it  occopies,  sod  other  trade  resiona  often 
prevent  it  being  thoroughly  carried  ont. 

General  Quality. — The  quality  of  Portland  cement  is  usually  detw 
minpd  by  its  colour  and  its  weight  in  cmnbination  with  its  fineness,  besides 
which  it  is  required  to  withstai^  a  csrtiUn  tensile  strun  when  made  into  « 
"  briquette  "  or  testing  bluck,  and  to  show  no  signs  of  either  ea^nsioD  sr 
contraction  in  setting.  Though  at  present  considerable  diversi^  of  opi- 
niou  exists  as  to  what  the  tests  for  fineness  and  tensile  stnngth  uonld 
still,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cement  should  he  of  one  autfSum 
good  quality,  capable  of  being  gauged  with  two  or  three  or  even  mors 
times  lU  bulk  of  sand  for  use,  and  utat  when  the  weight  and  flneness  an 
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is  neb  pRNMitiiBw  as  to  gira  a  good  canTin^  amaatj  for  Mud,  the  ten- 
■3a  itnngtn  i«  h  a  utttf  of  Hct  unmd,  it  tliaii  mcohim  possible  to 
anange  radt  twt^  as  vill  meet  most  nqTiinmenta. 

Tlste.— la  eolonr  Fortlaod  cement  dbonld  be  of  a  dolt  bluish  gttij,  and 
thooM  have  a  dear,  sharp,  almost  flon^  feel  in  the  haad  ;  a  eoaraa  gritty 
Ael  deootes  coaiBe  gnDding,  and  the  finer  a  eemeat  is  ground  the  more  it 
sf^jroaebee  to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  shoDld  weigh  from  1 12  lbs.  to 
118  lbs.  per  striked  bushel,  and  should  be  so  fine  that  80  per  cent,  will 
piss  Uirongh  a  riere  of  2,500  meshes  to  the  square  inch ;  when  moulded 
into  a  Iviqaette  and  placed  in  vatei  fbr  seven  days,  it  should  then  be 
(uable  ctf  reaistiDg  a  tennle  strain  of  fhim  800  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per  square 
isdi,  and  shoold  during  the  piocesi  of  setting  show  neither  expansion  nor 
cuntrintiOD. 

Weigii  md  Ftataett. — A  lig^t  eenWDt,  ue.,  one  vnghing  from  100  lbs. 
io  108  lbs.  per  busbel,  is  innuiablj  a  weak  ooa,  though  it  ma;  be  of  the 
requisite  flneoess  ;  at  the  same  time  a  hear;  cement,  if  coarsely  gronod,  is 
4l9o  weak,  and  will  bare  no  carrying  capacity  for  sand.  As  the  more  the 
dinter  is  burned  the  harder  and  heavier  it  becomes,  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  grind  in  the  millstones,  the  heavy  cements  to  be  met  with 
ue  slmoet  ioTaiiably  coarse  ones ;  and  as  an  nnder-bnmed  cement  from  its 
nftaasB  will  ba  ground  fine  enough,  bat  will  be  deficient  in  weight,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  weight,  unless  taken  in  coiminction  with  the  fineness,  is 
BO  tcrt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cement.  It  wilt  therefore  be  found 
adriaable  to  adopt  a  medium  weight  such  as  before  mentioned,  namely 
fiom  112  lbs.  to  1 18  Iba  to  the  striked  bushel,  as  with  that  a  finely-ffronnd 
enaent  may  be  secnzed,  and  one  that  will  suit  most  engineering  andbuild- 
tsg  operaticHia. 

rriMtfc  Strength. — ^For  the  strei^b  test  a  briquette  is  usually  adopted, 
the  breating  aren  or  neck  of  which  is  2-25  sq.  in.  The  cement  should  be 
gsoged  with  as  little  water  as  possible  in  a  mould  of  the  requisite  ebape, 
u)d  io  twen^-fonr  honrs  it  shonld  have  set  sufficiently  to  be  removed  from 
Uie  mtnld  and  placed  in  a  tank  of  water,  where  it  ^ould  remain  for 
Kven  dns,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  teeted,  when  it  should  be  capable 
rf  RMbng  a  tensile  strain  of  from  800  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per  eq.  in.  of 
Imaking  area.  This,  though  a  nniversally  adopted  test,  is  in  Hr.  Faija's 
(mnion  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  the  oement  is  never  used  in  a 
nmilar  manner,  and  is  in  point  of  fact  never,  except  in  rare  instances, 
n^ect  to  the  strain  of  direct  tension,  though  as  a  comparison  between  the 
stRBgth  of  difibrent  cements  it  may  be  of  use  ;  stilt  he  thinks  that  some 
otlier  test  shonld  be  adopted  which  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
Btneer  in- which  the  cement  is  ulUmately  to  be  used. 

^tpauion. — This  defect,  due  to  the  cement  being  too  hot,  may  be  traced 
to  nrious  causes.  It  is  to  be  met  with  most  frequently  in  very  heavy 
cenots,  frcm  the  fact  of  their  containing  ^in  their  original  crude  form  a 
lugK  proportion  of  lime,  which  dues  not  get  thoroughly  dqae  away  with 
in  the  pneess  of  burning  in  the  kilni,  eonseqaently  there  remain  small 
paztieles  nnslacked,  which  slack  when  the  cement  is  gauged  with  the  water 
for  see;  these  eventually  blow  in  the  work,  causing  a  general  expansion. 
An  ooder-burned  cement,  or  one  that  is  used  too  soon  after  it  has  left  the 
mill  end  before  it  has  had  time  to  cool,  will  show  the  same  defect.  The 
most  ample  test  to  detect  expansion  in  a  cement  is  by  making  small  pats 
vi^  a  tiDvel,  abont  3  or  4  inches  square,  and  pladng  them  in  water  when 
Id  nffidently,  where  th^  should  nmain  a  few  days.  The  cement  if  good 
idl  sboT  no  altoration  in  form ;  but  any  cracks  showing  on  the  edges,  or 
other  deriationa  frton  the  original  shape  of  the  pats,  indicate  that  the 
cNBeot  is  of  this  expansive  nature,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted.  But 
bccuiH  a  cement  will  not  stand  this  test,  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  to  be  con- 
demedss  useless,  as  its  expansive  or  blowing  property  may  be  attributable 
cmply  to  the  cement  being  used  too  soon  after  leaving  the  mill ;  in  which 
case  a  proper  process  of  cooling  b^  laying  it  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  dry  fioor 
fa  a  short  time  before  using  it,  will  correct  the  defect. 

Coutrteiion. — This  defect,  due  to  the  cement  being  over  clayed,  is  so 
addom  net  with  that  it  is  needless  to  dilata  upon  it,  b^ond  saying  that  it 
maybedetseted  by  a  nmilar  test  to  that  for  expansion. 

In  thedisenssion  which  followed  the  advisability  of  adopting  continnons 
kifau  in  tieu  of  the  intermittact  ones  mentioned  in  the  Paper,  as  well  as 
MDg  the  waste  beat  from  the  kilns  for  beating  the  drying-floor,  were  con- 
adoed,  sad  it  waa  decided  that  the  intermittaat  kilns  gave  undoubtedly 
the  twit  raolti,  though  at  a  greater  cost  of  fuel ;  and  that)  except  nndev 
^■U  traditions  respecting  the  site,  the  waste  heat  from  tha  kilns  coald 
BothiidTantageonsly  nsed  for  heating  the  diyin^fioor.  The  dry  process 
«( Buafutnring  Portland  cement  was  also  ftiily  aisenssed. 


THE  ARTISANS'  DWEULINGS  BILL 

rIEBill  which  waa  introduced  on  Monday  evening  by  the  Home  Secte- 
Inj,  under  the  title  of  "  a  Bill  for  fiaeilitating  the  Improvement  of  the 
IMlngs  of  Ote  vAaag  Clans  in  Towns,"  contains  tw«i^<two  clauses, 
boides  a  schedule  of  provisions  with  respect  to  the  tnudtase  and  taking  of 
hade  othmrise  than  by  agreement  The  short  latle  of  the  Act  is  to  be 
"  Ihe  Aitissns'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  187fi."  It  is  to  apply  only 
tfr-(l)  the  City  of  London  ;  (2)  the  Metropolis,  exelostve  of  the  City  of 
LoMon-,  and  (3)  urban  sanitary  districts  in  England  containing  a  popnla- 
tioB  of  25,000  and  upwards,  'fba  local  authorities  for  the  latter  are  to  be 
the  vhaa  suutaiy  authorities,  and  for  tha  fbnner  the  Commissionen  of 
Sewni  and  the  lutropolitao  Board  of  Wwks. 

^Hiere  the  local  antnoritira  are  satisfied  by  offidal  representation  that 
feeoses  indicating  a  generally  low  condition  of  health  amongst  the  popu- 
ktionhave  been  frora.  time  to  time  prevalent  in  a  certain  area  within  their 
jnriidictioii,  and  that  such  prevalence  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
deaesesi,  narrownesa,  and  bad  arrangement  of  the  streets  and  houses  within 
SBiii  tiea,  or  to  one  or  more  of  such  causes,  and  that  the  sanitary  defects  in 
sBcb  ana  cannot  be  oflMtnally  remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improre- 
laat  sehame  for  tha  re-anang«ment  and  reoonstttiction  of  the  atreets  and 
hoeses,  the  authorities  may  make  a  scheme  for  the  improvement. 


The  official  representation  may  be  made  by  a  medical  ofBcer  of  health  of 
any  district,  board  orvestry  in  the  metropolis,  "a  medical  (^Bear  acting  in 
puisuance  of  this  Act ; "  and  where  twenty  ratepayers  eompMn  to  a 
medical  officer  of  the  nnhealthiness  of  a  given  area  it  shall  be  the  duty  tit 
the  officer  to  inspect  the  area,  to  make  an  official  repreeebtalion,  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  whether  in  his  opinion  the  area  is  unhealthy. 

The  im[wovement  scheme  of  a  local  authority  is  to  be  aocompaoied  by 
maps,  particulars  and  estimates,  it  is  to  distinguish  the  lands  propoeed  to 
be  taken  compulsorily,  and  is  to  provide  snitabu  dwellings  within  the  area, 
or  its  vicinity  for  the  accommodation  of  as  many  persons  of  the  working 
class  as  may  be  displaced  in  the  area  with  reject  to  whidi  the  scheme  is 
proposed,  as  well  as  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  area. 

Upon  the  completion  of  an  improvement  scheme  the  local  authority  is  to 
pubhah'in  some  local  newspaper,  during  three  consecutive  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  an  advertisement  describing  the  nature  of 
the  scheme,  and  the  limits  of  the  area,  and  naming  a  place  where  a  copy 
of  the  scheme  mi^  be  iupeetad.  After  these  notices  hare  been  complied 
with,  a  peUticn  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  Home  Secretary  for  London 
improvements,  and  vrilh  the  nesident  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
other  towns  ;  and  if  the  confirming  authority  think  fit  to  proceed  with  the 
case,  they  shall  direct  a  local  ioqnii?  to  be  held  as  to  the  aufficiency  of  the 
scheme,  and  to  hear  any  local  objections  which  may  be  made  to  it.  After 
learning  the  result  of  this  inquiry  they  may,  by  a  provi^onal  order,  declare 
the  area  unhealthy,  and  authorise  the  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
This  provisional  order  may  contain  sugsestions  and  modi&catiooe  of  the 
original  scheme,  but  the  aaid  order  shuTnot  be  of  any  validity  until  and 
unless  it  has  been  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  confirming 
authority  is  to  obtain  such  confirmation,  and  the  matter  is  to  then  be  a 
public  general  Act  of  Parliament  The  eonfirmiog  authority  may  make 
such  order  as  they  may  think  best  in  favour  of  persons  whose  lands  are 
taken  for  any  improvement  scheme.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  con- 
firming authority,  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  expense  incurred  by  the  local 
authority,  and  any  order  nude  by  the  confirming  aothority  is  to  be  made  a 
rale  of  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

When  the  eonfirmiug  act  authorising  any  improvement  scheme  has  been 
passed  by  Parliament  it  beeoraes  the  cFhty  of  the  local  authority  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  execution  as  soon  as  practicable.  They  may  sell  or  let  any 
part  of  the  area  to  any  purchasers  or  lessees,  trustees,  aoriety,  or  persona 
who  wiJl  cariT  the  scheme  into  execution,  and  insert  clauses  in  the  leases 
prohibiting  the  division  or  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  buildings 
erected  without  the  consent  of  the  local  au^ority,  but  the  local  authority 
are  not  themselves,  without  the  express  approral  tit  the  confirming 
au^Kvi^,  to  undertake  the  nbnilding  of  She  houses  or  tha  execution  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  scheme.  Care  is  to  be  taken  in  earning  the 
scheme  into  effect  to  make  due  provision  for  the  continued  appreciation  of 
such  number  of  dwellings  for  Ute  use  of  the  working  class  as  ate  required 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  Mheme  and  fur  the  pi^intfmMiire  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements. 

The  Metio^tan  Board  of  Works  may  appoint  one  or  more  medical 
officers  to  make  special  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  part  of 
the  metropolis. 

Where  a  local  inquiiy  is  directed,  an  officer  is  to  be  sent  1^  the  con- 
firming authority  to  the  area  to  which  such  inquiry  relates  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  the  official  representation 
made  to  the  local  authority,  and  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  improvement 
scheme,  as  well  as  into  any  local  objections  which  may  be  made.  The 
officer  is  to  give  public  notice  of  the  inquiiy,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the 
confirming  authority,  who  are  to  deal  with  the  report  in  sneh  manner  as 
ni»  be  thought  expedient 

The  Act  is  to  authorise  the  taking  by  agreement  of  any  lands  which  the 
local  anthori^  may  tequira  for  ue  sehwne;  and  when  lands  are  takra 
compulsorily  the  estimate  of  the  value  is  to  be  based  upon  the  fiur  market 
valne  at  the  time,  without  any  additional  allowance  in  respect  of  compul- 
sory purchase.  The  period  after  which  the  powers  fw  the  oompnlsoiy 
purchase  or  taking  of  lands  are  not  to  be  exareiaed  is  to  he  tliiee  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  confirming  Act. 

Upon  the  purchase  by  the  local  authority  of  the  lands  required,  all 
rights  of  way,  ae  of  laying  down  pipes,  sewers,  or  draius,  and  all  other 
rights  or  easements  relating  to  snch  lands  are  to  be  extinguished. 

A  separate  account  is  to  be  kept  by  the  local  authority  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditure  in  respect  any  transactions  under  tlu  Act,  and  the 
money  required  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be  snpplied  out  of  the  local  rates 
or  out  of  mon^  borrowed  in  pursuance  of  the  Act. 

The  local  authority  may  borrow  money  on  the  securi^  of  any  property 
acquired  by  them  under  the  Act,  and  pay  the  interest  out  of  the  local  rates. 
The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may^  on  Ute  recommendation  of 
the  confirming  authority,  lend  to  any  local  authority  any  money  required 
W  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  on  the  security  of  the  local  rates. 
The  loan  is  to  be  lepaid  within  tSty  years,  and  is  to  bear  intcxeet  at  tha 
rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  such  higher  rata  as  nay  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Treasniy  be  neeessszy. . 

WE8LEYAN  CHAPEL  BUILDING. 

DUBINQ-  the  past  year  there  waa  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  the  sum 
of  328,418A  in  the  erection  in  this  conn  try  of  130  chapels,  30  ministers' 
houses  and  schools,  186  onlaigeDunts  and  alterations  of  chapels,  and  a 
ftitther  sum  irf  9,0321.  in  the  erection  of  40  new  organs,  being  60,943^.  more 
than  in  any  previons  year. 

Several  additional  chapels,  schools,  and  atman  were  also  areeted  at  th« 
cost  of  private  individuala.  The  number  of  sittings  provided  by  new  erec< 
tiona  and  enlargements  last  year  is  22,745.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
the  entire  outlay  in  this  country  in  these  erections  and  enlargements  has 
been  3,236,0A3^,  and  debts  to  the  amount  of  l,021,fift5f.  have  also  been 
liquidated.  In  the  first  decade  709  chapels  wcm  bnilt,  and  in  the  eeccmd 
1,214.  The  total  number  of  places  of  wonhip  in  Gnat  Britda  is  7,485, 
aiid  the  nunbar  of  littiiigii  provided  l,728,49Ji. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BovnsoTxs  aceuBM,  imtnm, 

r[S  illnstntioi  has  been  eomed  from  the  dTawIogs  prepAred  hj 
Mr.  G.  F.  Haxwabd^  F.S.A.,  of  2d  Montague  Stieet,  Russell 
Square,  for  the  restoration  of  this  ancient  manaicm.  BoufhoTer  House 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  Keere  Hill,  and,  ac<»>idinff  to  Hobseibls's 
"  History  of  Lewes,"  it  is  built  with  Caen  stone  <mtained  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras  and  those  of  Snckville  House, 
When  the  manuon  of  the  Baron  of  BccKHtrRST,  denominated  the 
Lord's  Place,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurr,  "William  Newtox  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  resident' in  the  Priory  of  St  Pancras.  Southorer  House  was 
erected  by  him.   

TOMB  ov  mmT  m.,  wsbctcihbxbb  abbkt. 

rG  drawing  from  wbich  the  present  illustration  has  been  reduced 
formed  one  of  a  set  wbich  obtuned  a  medal  for  "  Measured 
Drawings**  at  the  late  examination  of  the  Royal  Academy  School  of 
Architecture.  The  famous  structure  was  probably  never  before  pre- 
sented on  so  la^  a  scale,  or  the  vast  vanety  of  det^  shown  with 
so  much  accurwT;  Mr.  Piirbb  is  doserrittg  of  thanks  from  all 
lovers  of  English  architecture,  for  the  perseTsninoe  and  industry 
through  which  he  succeeded  introducing  so  aomplete  a  representa- 
tion of  a  most  difiicnlt  work.  We  intend  to  pnUisfa  further  drawings 
of  the  debdls. 

COMPETITIONS. 

TTNDEB  this  heading  ve  propose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  often  as  may 
L*  be  necessary,  a  brief  account  of  the  conditions  of  SBch  competitions  as 
may  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  profession.  Id  doing  so  ve  shall  point  out 
what  conditiona  hsTO  been  framed  in  accordance  or  st  ToriaDce  with  the 
rules  agreed  upon  at  the  General  Conference  of  1872 ;  beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  oar  province  to  go,  cor  object  being  to  help  the  reader  to  ascertain 
(more  than  an  advertisemeiit  can)  whether  the  conditions  of  a  particular 
competition  are  likely  to  meet  with  his  views,  rather  than  to  furnish  a 
repriot  of  such  details  of  zequiiemniti,  &o.,  as  he  most,  after  all,  obtun 
for  himsel£  The  numbers  refer  to  the  ooRnqxnidiiig  psiagrsphs  in  the 
General  Conference  Boles  aboTS  mentioned. 

Sohools  for  Sartford  School  Board. 
I.  No  proibiriaial  aaeeseor  is  guaranteed,  but  the  Board  vaguely 
bint  at  the  posdlulity  by  reserving  to  themselves  a  liberty  which  no 
one  would  dupnte  of  calling  in  laofiasnonal  assistance   if  Uiey  tMuk 
flt." 

3.  Number  and  scale  of  drawings  are  given,  and  "  penpediTes  fnttsf 
accompany  the  dengns,"  whether  etebed  or  in  colour  is  not  stated. 

4.  No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  sum  intended  to  be 
expended. 

u.  If  the  Boaid  deem  it  advisable  they  may  exhibit  the  whole  or 
any  of  the  dedgns  sent  in  in  either  a  pubhc  or  a  private  manner. 

7.  There  are  two  premiums,  but  "the  Board  do  not  engage  to 
carry  out  ttther  of  the  dengnSf  or  to  employ  either  at  the  arobitects;" 
but, 

8.  Should  the  author  of  either  design  be  employed,  the  premlom 
is  to  mei^  in  the  commission.  The  premiums  are  fixed  at  20/.  and 
5/.,  and  seem  inadequate  for  a  provision  of  SOO  children. 

0.  The  premiated  designs  to  become  the  property  of  the  Board. 
Time,  March  8. 

West  Ward  (Appleby)  ITnion  Workhouse. 
We  have  received  the  instructions  for  .this  competition,  but  there 
are  absolutely  no  reciprocal  conditions  of  any  kina ;  it  would  linear 
to  be  a  competition  tmu  assessor,  sons  employment,  mns  premium, 
sons  everything.   Time,  March  3. 

lIoBsley  Cemetery. 
The  conditions  of  this  competition^  are  not  in  accordance  with 
ruleBl.8,4,  6,  7,  and  9. 
8.  Tne  preminms  are  SOA  and  101.  T^e,  Febmary  17. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ART  CLUB. 

A COLLECTION  of  ancient  and  modern  embroidery  is  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  this  club.  There  are  one  hnsdred  and 
twenty-three  examines,  representing  Japanese,  Chinese,  Persian,  Torkish, 
Indian,  German,  Sicilian  work,  as  wdl  as  modern  English  work.  Some  vest- 
ments have  been  contributed  from  the  fine  collection  belonging  to  Stony- 
hnrst  College.  One  is  a  oope,  of  flormtine  gold  tissue,  with  ornamenta- 
tion in  rich-pile,  upon  pile  crimson  velvet,  and  Toopwork  of  gold  and  nlver. 
This  BDperb  spedmui  of  nxteenth-coitnry  work  was  made  at  Florence  for 
Henry  VU.,  alone  with  nnmerous  other  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and 
donbUflss  used  at  the  consecration  of  his  chapel  at  Weetminstor.  It  was 
bequeathed  by  him  to  Westminster  Abbey,  "  there  to  remaigne  while  the 
world  shall  endure."  Little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
cope.  It  found  its  way  to  the  English  College  at  St.  Omer,  and  was 
broos^t  back  to  Ikigland  st  Uis  time  of  the  French  Bevolntion.  The  gold 
tissae  is  of  tiie  richest  description,  and  is  stiU  in  remaricable  preservation. 
The  omamentation  is  extzemely  bold  ud  aiti^c,  eonsistiiig  of  two  twining 
BtMu,  bearing  red  and  white  xosss.  The  stems  and  red  roM  are 
crimson  pile,  npoo  pUe  velvet,  dotted  with  gold,  and  the  white  xoees  are  of 


silver  loopwodc,  ontlined  with  crimson  cut  pile.    The  Beanfint  badgi^ 
rapresentM  three  times  in  eombinaUon  with  the  foliage,  and  once  m  - 
border.    It  is  executed  in  loop         and  silver,  outlined  with  cut  pi 
The  border  consists  of  the  portcnlus  badge,  with  "  S.  8."  and  whke  m 
repeated  ri  ght  and  left.   The  hood  aD<l  orphny  are  of  later  date. 

There  is  also  tha  chAsuble,  commonly  called  "  St.  Duhstan's  TsBtnusl 
from  the  embroidery  of  the  Saint,  in  Uie  aet  of  pinching  the  devil's  aoa 
which  it  contains.  This  is  a  magniBcent  specimen  of  medigaval  art,  asdt 
the  greatest  richness,  both  as  regards  material  and  manipulation,  t 
des'^n  it  is  divided  into  three  vertical  compartments,  the  centre  one  eoi 
taining  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  GaDterbury.  under  an  elab(na| 
architectural  composition,  and  Sgnres  of  St.  Faol,  St.  John,  3l  Philii^  a4 
St.  BHrtholomew.  The  lateral  compartments  contain  the  Sacraments  of  th 
Church,  St  Bsnstan  and  the  denl,  martyrdoms  of  swnts,  and  six  sit^ 
figures,  all  placed  under  architactnnbl  canopy  work.  The  embrndnj  ii 
generally  the  opus  plumarium,  with  gold  hatebing  largely  osed  is  tli» 
draperies,  giring  mach  the  same  eflbet  as  one  sees  in  the  mintatnres  of  tia 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centaries.  Most  of  the  baekgrounda,  the  canopy 
work,  and  borders  are  of  rich  gold,  couched  in  various  methods.  Appliqu 
is  sparingly  introduced,  and  bears  indicationa  of  not  being  so  old  ss  thersA. 

Anotber  of  the  Sooybnrst  chasubles  is  Italian  wrkmaaabip.  and  is  of 
gold  tissue,  with  orphrm  ti  embroidery  in  imitatitm  oi  medinml  wort 
The  back  orphrey  is  in  the  form  of  a  cios^  with  the  Annnodalioa  is  tlu 
centre  and  heraldic  shields  on  either  side.  In  the  lower  portion  is  a  emd- 
fixiou  and  the  figure  of  a  saint.  The  front  orpbrsy  has  flgnres  of  St,  Petw, 
St.  PauIinuB  de  Laca,  and  St.  Sebastiaa. 

From  St.  Qr^oiy's  Coll^  come  two  chasubles ;  one  is  of  green  silk, 
with  ancient  orphreys  and  modern  moontings.  The  principal  one  hat 
figures  of  our  Lord,  Su  Peter,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Catherine^  with  tlta 
four  erangelistie  symbols  in  the  htteral  arms.  Tht  acroU-work  gold 
couchti^  in  this  specimrn  is  rather  unnsoal.  The  second  is  of  pstpls 
silk,  with  ancient  orphreys,  and  modem  mounting.  The  back  hu  i 
crncifiz,  surmounted  with  holy  dove,  and  baring  lateral  angels  with 
chalices.   Underneath  are  two  figures  under  canopies. 

The  Rer.  T.  Caldwell  lends  •  chasuble,  of  gold  and  white  brocade,  vilk 
orphreys  of  ancient  work.  The  back  one  is  a  crucifix  snrmouDted  bf  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  armi  an 
angsls  holding  chahees  to  reeaiTe  the  blood  from  our  Lord's  hand  and  aide. 
Under  the  crucifix  sn  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  an  amblanNied  ihiald— 
the  arms  of  Robert  Ratdifih,  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Elisabeth  8tafl!iid,liii 
wife;  time  of  Henry  VIIL  The  whole  is  in  mediseval  feather  stileh sad 
richly  couched  gold. 

Another  from  the  sams  oontribator  is  of  red  velvet,  powdored  viib 
fignrea  of  angels  and  flear-de-ljs.   The  prindpal  orphrey  is  a  cruciflz, 
mounted  by  the  dove,  and  with  side  angels  holding  chalices.  Undenieath 
are  figures  of  St;  Peter  and  an  unknown  sunt.   On  the  fhmt  oiphrrj  uc 
three  saints  under  canopies. 

A  chasuble  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  Craike  Castle,  Tnkahin,  bu 
been  lent  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Anderson.  It  is  of  rich  gold  snd  relnt 
brocade  with  gold  filagree  lace  border.  The  back  orphrey  is  a  cncifit 
with  St.  John  and  JStaj.  At  the  top  is  a  figure  of  the  Deitj  with  eton 
and  orb.  On  the  lower  limb  is  n  representation  of  Christ  bearing  tbs 
cross.  The  front  orphrey  contains  three  saints  under  canopies.  Tiu  em- 
broidery is  the  opus  plnmarium  and  gold  couching ;  and  the  edonriiv 
gener^y  is  very  fine.  There  is  also  a  curious  border  to  aa  altsr  cloth 
consisting  of  silk  upon  linen,  havingflgarcs  of  saints  in  medallioni.  This 
comes  from  ths  ancient  ehiuch  of  Hnni,  in  Iceland,  and  is  belisTed  to 
be  fourteenth-centmy  work.  The  Rev.  C.  Pamell  contributes  t  red 
altar  frontal  and  snpw  frontal,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  BA, 
a  chidica  vail  which  is  said  to  have  been  osed  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and 
a  cope  which  was  embroidered  at  St.  Maigo^rel^B  Home,  Limpooli  tim 
designs  by  Ur.  C.  E.  Kemp. 

The  other  axamplM  are  in  thstr  way  axeeedingl^  iotwestin^  sad  tu 
Idverpool  Art  Club  have  done  good  sendee  in  brin^mg  togethar  ss  ouj 
olgects  oi  a  dass  irtiieh  seldom  oomes  under  the  notice  of  amatsors. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  EUROPE. 

ACCORDING  to  a  statement  in  the  htst  edition  of  the  Catalogne  of  the 
National  Gallaiy  it  appears  that  while  in  the  national  collection  there 
are  640  pictures  (exclusive  of  the  Vernon  and  Turner  collections],  there  ars 
in  Rome,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  37  pictures :  in  that  of  the  CwM 
there  are  225 ;  at  the  academy  of  Bologna  there  are  about  280 ;  the  Bren 
of  Milan  has  603  ;  at  Turin  there  are  669 ;  at  Venice  688 ;  at  Naples  there 
are  700,  exclunve  of  the  ancient  paintings  from  Pompeii  and  Heroilsnenm; 
in  the  Beriin  Ghdleiy,  recently  establislwd,  there  are  abont  1,250  ^etnts ; 
in  the  Pinacothek,  at  Munich,  there  are  abont  1,280,  and  200  modem 
pictures  in  the  new  Pinacothek  ;  in  the  gallery  of  the  BelTedent,  »t  viema, 
thne  are  upwards  of  1,660,  exclasire  of  the  modern  pictures;  in  the  Im- 
perial Hermitage  at  SL  Petersbu^h  there  are  1,681,  of  which  337  ■» 
Italian ;  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Florence  (Degl'  Uffiq),  there  are  spwards 
of  1,200,  and  about  600  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  At  Amsterdam,  tbm  m 
386;  at  the  Hague,  in  the  Museum,  there  are  304.  The  c^'**??^' 
Antwerp  contains  606  {octnres ;  and  at  Brussels  there  are  spvaids  of  ow- 
There  are  upirards  of  1,800  in  thsLouvre  (eKdnsire  of  the  CampanaO^ 
tion),  543  of  which  are  Italian snd  there  are  207  at  the  L<"^''^;^ 
the  Museo  of  the  Prado,  at  Madrid,  there  are  1,883 ;  and  the  <^^°^. 
gallery  of  Dresden  contains  about  2,200  pictures,  exclusive  of  the  pMW 
coUfeCtion.    At  Versailles,  there  axe  above  4,000  worfcs  of  art  dutfy 

g'ntings,  and  almost  exclusively  illustratiTe  of  French  htstiaj. 
rghese  Gallery  st  Rome,  which  is  the  best_private  ocdleetioa  la  EonpA 
contains  626  pictures.   The  Lsichtenstwn  GaUeiy  at  TrisnnahasTiS-  " 
the  Qrosvenor  Gallery  there  are  192 ;  in  the  collection  of  the  Uu"  " 
Sutherland.  828 ;  in  the  Bridgwater  Gallery,  bebogiag  ^  " 

Ellssmere,  there  ate  818;  and  in  that  of  Burghley  Bonss.  Nortb5mp»^ 
shire,  belonging  to  the  BCaxquis  of  Bxeter,  there  are  upwards  » 
{nctura. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  an  ordiosry  meeting  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Ot.  H.  Birch,  President,  in 
the^air.tbe  folloviiiB  members  vere  elected  : — Messrs.  Peter  Fowke, 
Hu^  T.  Fbiter,  Thus.  Hilton.  F.  W.  Lsenr,  sad  T.  B.  Biaham.  The 
thuks  of  tho  Assoriation  wne  Totad  to  Mr.  Nonosn  Shav,  A.RA.,  for 
alWiriiig  members  to  Tisit  Lovther  Lodges  Kenstagton.  It  was  anaounced 
that  Mr.  J.  H.  Goode,  and  the  Preaideot  (Mr.  Bir^)  bad  ^veo  fire  ^iaeas 
each  to  tbe  prize  fbod ;  and,  the  preliminary  btuineM  harms  been  disposed 
(d,  Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford,  of  Exeter,  read  a  Paper,  vhich  waa  Ulnstrated  by  a 
Dflgic  lanton,  on 

The  ArohiteotoTV  of  th«  Brittany  Ooaat. 

Mr.  FoifOBD,  ID  the  coarse  of  some  introdnctorj  remarks,  said  that  he 
had  Tisitad  Brittany  fear  times  hy  rarions  rentes,  and  be  bad  drawn  upon 
only  a  part  of  the  notes  collected  by  him  for  the  material  of  this  Paper. 
Brittany  is  diridMi  into  five  departmentB,  and  is  175  miles  long,  with  an 
arers^  width  of  75  miles.  It  offers  a  large  and  varied  field  of  travel  nod 
tcaiy  for  the  yonng  architect,  and  its  scenery  ia  very  beautifol.  Taking 
th«  boat  at  Sontlianipton,  St.  Malo  is  reached  in  dae  course  ;  and  putting 
np  at  the  H6tel  de  France,  the  birthplace  of  Chateanbriand,  the  trsTeller 
finds  a  decidedly  pictureeqne  qaadrangle.  The  cathedral  ifl  so  mnch 
crowded  in  with  bouses,  that  no  good  view  of  the  exterior  can  be 
tjbtVintd,  bat  the  spire  can  be  seen  well  from  tbe  ramparts.  The 
wtst  font  &irly  startled  him  feim  its  hideousnesa,  being  a  good 
fpe«imen  to  abow  a  friend  whom  yon  wish  to  wean  from  bis 
Itf  niinninro  proclirities.  Entering  the  door,  however,  the  traveller's  eyes 
voald  be  refreshed  by  the  si^bt  of  the  Bomanesque  nave  (though  this  has 
been  ecnsiderably  "  ClaasieiMd ")  and  tbe  First  Pointed  choir  beycmd, 
wpamted  by  a  nigh  iron  grille.  The  choir  was  restored  by  the  late 
Emperor,  and  the  high  altar  mrmonnted  by  a  Oothie  baldachino.  The 
old  walls,  completely  encircling  the  town,  sUll  remains,  and  afflnd  a  fine 
promenade  on  tho  top,  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
Fiift  Pointed  lower,  surmounted  by  a  modem  over-crocketed  spire,  is 
obtained.  There  is  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  domestic  architecture, 
the  lofty  houses,  with  windows  of  the  "  hole-in-the-woll  type,"  being  packed 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  church  of  the  populoas  suburb  or  St.  Servan  is 
s  modem  Claisstc  building.  The  ancient  "Tourde  Solidw,"  built  in  the 
ifteeoth  century,  is  beantiftilly  ntuated  on  a  rode  at  the  month  of  the 
Baaesi 

A  delightful  trip  of  12  miles  np  the  Banco  brin^  the  tourist  to  Binan. 
The  walls  of  "  lovely  Dinan  "  come  in  sight  at  the  last  bend  of  the  river, 
vhm  there  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  bridge,  with  two  pointed  arches  and  a 
drawbridge.  Ascending  by  a  agzag  path,  the  traveller  enters  the  town 
nnder  oue  of  the  old  Decorated  gateways,  and  passingan  octagonal  well  of 
lita  Oothie  woric,  enters  the  PleieadnOiuKlin.  TheChnrchof  St.  Sanveur 
is  a  highly  interestitw  building.  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  west  front 
is  BnnuMsqne,  bnt  tbe  upper  part  is  Flambo^nt.  The  west  door- 
way and  two  flanking  blank  arcades  have  semidrcolar  arches  of  three 
otdeiB  (some  of  wbi^  tire  beaotifblly  carved),  resting  on  shafts  with 
quint  eaintals.  The  blank  arcades  contain  statues  of  the  Four  Evange- 
lists, and  prtgecting  from  tbe  wall  above  the  spandrel  spaces  are  tbe 
wii^  lion  of  St  Marii,  and  the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  each  carved  out  of .  one 
hogs  block  of  granite.  Tbe  subdued  yet  rich  tone  of  the  interior  is  par- 
ticnlsriy  striking,  owing  munly  to  the  warm  colonr  <rf  the  granite  piers, 
udtee,  nulling  ribs,  &c.  The  south  ynll  of  nave  is  Bomanesque,  and  in 
the  opper  part  there  are  lai^  semicircular-headed  windows,  between  which 
lie  blank  arcades,  filled  in  with  figure  subjects  in  monochrome.  There  is 
&  dunning  little  Decorated  vaulted  chapel  projecting  from  the  south  wall, 
utd  a  Bonth  transept  of  the  same  date.  The  choir  ends  in  an  apse.  The 
ribs  of  vaulting  and  arch-mouldings  die  into  the  shaft  without  any  cap — a 
titatment  which  Mr.  Fnlford  did  not  admire.  The  picturesque  streets 
iboond  in  fine  old  timber  houses,  suniorted  on  columns  forming  a  covered 
vif  for  foot  pasasngfln.  Many  of  toe  monldinss,  carvings,  &c.,  are  very 
^omL  The  otber  ehuzcb,  d^cated  to  St  Iblo,  woich  was  partially  rebuilt 
m  KOO,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Flamboyant  work  The  dock-tower  is  of 
the  tamt  date,  and  worth  a  visit. 

Learisg  INnan  by  tbe  Forte  St  Louis,  and  following  a  footpath  for 
mAj  a  mile,  tbe  traveller  reachea  Lehon.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey,  though 
Dot  reiy  extensive,  are  in  an  unusually  perfect  condition,  the  tracery  of  the 
vindows  and  the  vaalting  of  the  Chapelle  des  Beanmanoir  on  the  south 
ode  still  remaining,  tbe  ribs  springing  from  dstaiUied  wall-sbafts,  with 
ridily-carved  eaintau.  The  west  front  has  a  Norman  doorway,  with  blank 
mum  of  two  pointed  archee  ou  eadi  aide.  Over  this  is  an  early  two- 
li^  window,  with  a  trrfoii  in  the  bead,  flanked  by  blank  arches.  Tbe 
ttNtmeot  of  tbe  buttresses  to  renet  the  thrust  of  vaulting  ou  the  south 
nde  is  nnusual,  and  on  the  north  side  are  the  cloisters,  which  are  perfect, 
vith  the  exception  of  tiie  vaulting.  Adjoining  the  abbey  is  the  little 
parish  ehurdi  with  its  slendar  slate  spire.  Then  are  extensive  remains  of 
the  castle,  tbe  tin»lfth  century.  A  waUc  through  some  pleasant  lanes 
biingB  the  tourist  to  the  Oothie  crucifix  of  St  Esprit ;  it  is  triangular  on 
plan,  with  an  hexagonal  central  shaft  with  flying  buttresses.  The  gronps 
of  igana  on  the  summit  are  mnch  mntilated.  Three  milea  from  Dinan 
are  the  ruins  of  tbe  castle  of  La  Oanye.  The  remains  are  mainly  of  the 
Benaissance  of  the  nxteenth  centu^,  and  there  is  a  good  octagonal  tnrret 
with  0.  Q.  labels  heavily  crocketed,  and  some  iounense  chimney-pieces, 
partially  buried  in  the  dihri$. 

At  Dol  there  is  the  floe  old  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Samson.  Tbe 
vest  front,  which  is  in  a  dil^odated  statSt  boa  two  towers,  tiia  nave  being 
vnlniBlKd.  The  Pwte  i^soopale,  at  the  extreiuity  ot  tbe  sooth  transept, 
dating  psobaUy  firom  about  1350,  must  have  been  very  beautiful  when 
tbe  stetnsttes  (iriiich  were  deatniyed  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution)  filled 
the  vacant  spaces  round  tbe  arches.  The  interior  is  strikingly  nand,  tbe 
duor  having  a  square  east  end,  with  an  eight-light  window  fillM  with  old 
glass,  uadet  which  is  a  semicirenlar  arch,  divided  into  two  openings  by  a 
central  shaft  and  two  pointed  arches,  through  which  a  glimpse  is  obtained 
of  the  veU-nstored  Chapel  of  St  Sanuon  beyond.  The  cbnxch  was  burnt 


Id  1208,  and  reconstructed  during  the  thirteenth  century,  which  accounts 
for  its  uniformity  of  style.  The  pillars  of  the  nare  have  four  drtached 
sbafta,  the  inner  one  running  up  to  the  vanlt-f  hdd  tiwsther  at  uitwrals  by 
metal  bands.  In  tbe  Ommf  Bue  there  are  many  of  tm  old  houses  rmnain- 
ing,  with  their  upper  storeys  supported  on  massive  granite  monolithic 
pillars,  with  quaintly-carved  capitals  of  tbe  same  date  as  the  cathedral. 
At  the  higher  end  of  the  town  is  the  desecrated  church  of  Notre  Dame  sons 
Dol,  now  a  com  market  The  nave  is  Romanesque,  the  south  aisle  and 
west  window  is  Flamboyant  the  whole  bdng  surmounted  by  a  Decorated 
tower  orar  the  intaisection  of  nave  and  cfaMr. 

At  Oomboorg  there  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  flfteeoth  century  castle. 
It  is  square  on  plan,  enclosing  a  courtyard  with  round  towers  at  the 
angles,  covered  with  conical  roofs.  This  old  castle,  the  residence  for 
centuries  of  the  Chateaubriands,  and  still  belonging  to  the  fomily,  is  well 
worth  a  visit   The  church  is  modern. 

At  H6d^  there  is  an  uninteresting  church,  and  some  exteusive  remains 
of  a  c«8tle,  finely  situated. 

The  church  of  Les  Ifib  is  verv  picturesqu^  and  is  mainly  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  has  nare,  chancel  (square),  with  twe  side  chapels,  two  tran- 
septs, and  west  and  south  porches.  The  roi^  is  well  painted,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  original  glass  remains.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  tbe  north  stands 
the  Chateau  of  Montmunm.  The  remains  of  tbe  old  casde  (where  Du 
Guesclin  formerly  dwelt^  consist  of  two  towers,  a  Flamboyant  diapel,  and 
kitchen  under.  There  is  a  large  modem  iring  in  the  BenaisstiQce  s^lo 
added  to  the  old  work. 

A  walk  of  six  milea  brings  tbe  traveller  to  B^herel,  where  there  is 
nothing  particularly  worth  sketching,  except  a  fourteenth  century  gateway 
and  the  slated  towers  <rf  the  mooent  cbnrdi.  Taking  the  diligance  fiw 
Montfort-sur*Mer,  the  visitor  will  And  boUi  the  drarebea  to  be  of  inferior 
Btodem  work.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  out  are  the  remains  of  the  Abbey 
of  St  Jacques,  which  ara  not  of  much  importance,  merely  consisting  of  the 
west  firont  of  the  church,  of  Decorated  work,  incorporated  with  a  modem 
building. 

At  Lamballe  the  ehnrch  is  finely  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  with  its 
manji  gables  on  the  south  side  (indicating  as  many  altars  within),  and 
masaiva  tower  over  the  intersection.  Toe  nave  is  of  eariy  thirteenth 
century  woric  The  piers  are  cylindrical,  with  richly^carred  capitals.  The 
cboir  IS  fourteenth  century  work,  and  is  very  narrow  and  lofty,  termi- 
nating in  a  square  east  end,  with  a  four-light  window.  The  arch  is  treated 
in  a  curions  manner  at  the  springing.  There  are  three  small  shafts  at  the 
jambs,  and  the  arch  is  unmoulded  with  flat  soffit  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
stop-chamfer  above  the  caps. 

uuingamp  has  a  wonderfyiy  picturesque  markei-place,  with  a  Benaiss- 
ance fountain  in  the  centre,  and  snrronnded  by  old  houses.  Many  of  tbe 
old  timber  and  stone  bouses  remain,  with  quunt  dormers  and  corbelled 
angle  turrets.  Tbe  Church  of  Our  Lady  is  a  highly  interesting  buildisg. 
The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  four  usles,  two  square  towers  at  the  west 
end,  a  north  porch,  and  a  spire  over  the  intersection,  the  chancel  ending  in 
a  pentagonal  apse.  Particularly  wturthy  of  notice  are  the  interior  fi/ing 
buttresses  in  north  aisle,  thrown  from  the  caps  of  detached  pien  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  the  fonrteenth  century  north  porch,  in  vbicb  is  ed  ^itar 
only  separated  from  the  street  by  a  high  iron  grille. 

At  tlM  nllage  of  GhAee,  two  or  three  miles  mstaot,  the  ofaoreh  of  NMrs 
Dame  has  s  good  Flamboyant  apire  and  wsA  doorway,  and  the  west  dO(»s 
have  curioudy-carved  panels  oi  late  work,  but  tbe  church  is  otberwiss 
nninteresting.  Near  ibis  village  is  tbe  dutpel  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Onnx, 
a  fine  twelfth-centuiy  building  now  used  as  a  stablsi  A^oining  are 
the  domestic  boiltfiogs,  <tf  the  Nxteenth  csntnty,  with  a  good  hez^^oual 
tower. 

At  Faimpol  the  ehuroh  poesetses  a  little  thirteenth-century  work,  some 
decent  pictures,  and  a  sixteenth-eentniy  triptych,  beautifully  carved,  bnt  it 
is  otherwise  commonplace.  Two  milea  and  a  half  to  the  west  ara  the 
extensive  rains  of  the  Abbey  of  Beaufort,  beaotif^y  situated  on  the  eoaat. 
Tbey  are  mainly  of  the  thirteenth  eentury,  and  consist  of  the  nave*  soma 
portions  of  the  cloisters,  and  a  chapter-bouse,  vhich  still  retains  its 
vaultings,  and  has  three  circular  shafts  in  the  centre.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
school. 

A  walk  o!  m  miles  frtmi  lUmixd  brings  the  tourist  to  the  old  cathedral 
town  of  IMgnter.  The  eatheusl  is  a  my  fine  building  mably  of 
Decorated  work.  Then  is  a  Boraanesqne  tower  at  the  extremi^  of  the 
north  transept,  called  the  "  Tour  du  Hastings,"  a  Decorated  tower  with  a 
low  slate  spire  over  the  intsisecUon,  and  a  fifteenth-century  spire  at  the 
extremity  of  tbe  south  transept  On  the  north  side  are  good  doisten  of 
late  Decorated  work.  Tbe  cathedral  has  been  well  restored,  and  a  little 
colour  introduced.  The  west  porch  is  of  unusual  design.  The  outer  arch 
is  semicircular,  divided  into  two  trefbil-headed  openings  by  a  detached 
central  shaft.  The  two  inner  doorwaya  have  trefoliated  Keade,  with  a 
figure  Btuiding  on  a  shaft  batwesD  than  nnder  a  canopy.  This  prach 
most  lutv«  been  very  beantiftl  wbeii  tbe  vacant  bndtets,  snpptnted  on 
small  columns,  were  filled  with  statues.  Thefont  in  the  Inptiste^,  on  tbe 
south  side,  has  a  hexagonsl  bowl,  su{f>ixt«d  on  a  centre  shaft  and  six 
small  detached  ones,   l^ere  are  some  gooi  misereres  in  the  choir. 

La  Itocbes  Darrien  has  an  interesting  church,  ^e  south  porch  baa  an 
unusual  treatment  of  sedilia.  The  nave  is  Bomanesque,  and  the  south 
transept  of  Decorated  work.  Ten  miles  distant  is  Lannion,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Guier.  The  church  is  poor,  but  there  are  some  good  street 
bits.  Lannion  is  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  Brixonee  is  nniversally  spoken. 
On  the  otber  side  of  tbe  river  is  s  fine  pile  of  Benaissance  builcungs,  now 
a  hoimtal.  A  little  way  op  the  river  »  an  early  Gothic  bridge.  In  tiie 
suburbs  of  Lannion  is  the  ebnreb  of  Brelevenez,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
200  steps.  It  is  a  fine  church.  Hie  apse  and  tbe  south  door  are  pMticn- 
larly  worthy  of  notice.  The  church  is  of  Bomanesque  and  Trauntional 
woik,  and  under  the  chmr  is  a  ciypt  in  which  is  a  scene  of  the  Eatomb- 
toent  the  figures  in  wax  being  life-size.  At  Ploub&zre  there  is  a  sixteenth- 
centiuy  church,  with  a  fine  tower.  Three  miles  ftirther  are  tbe  grand  old 
mins  of  the  castle,  which  are  of  great  extent  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
In  the  dining-hall  there  remain  several  windows,  with  stiHie  seats  in  the 
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tbiekoesfl  of  the  walli  (which  10  16  feet).  In  the  ke^,  formerly  only 
acoesaible  on  the  first  floor  by  tvo  dravbridges,  eapported  midway  by  a 
atone  pier,  Mvetsl  of  the  stone  Btaircates  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  still 
remain  in  a  perfect  ooodition.  The  oastle  was  mostly  nbnilt  at  the  end  of 
the  foorteentb  omtniy. 

At  PluttTrt  the  church  is  mostly  of  FUmbcTUit  woik,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  -with  two  usies,  with  good  aNsdes  (bedaubed  in  the  most  Tillanoos 
maaner,  in  imitation  of  marble),  two  ride  chapels,  a  fine  late  Decorated 
east  window,  and  a  Benussance  west  tower. 

Morlaiz  is  a  wonderfully  pictnTeeqne  old  town,  built  on  the  conflnence 
of  two  rivers  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  has  good  qoays.  The  railway  viadoct 
is  nearly  200  feet  high.  The  streets  contain  many  good  timber  honses, 
with  carved  angle  posts,  &c.  The  clinrcb  u  a  mixtoxe  of  Reniussance  and 
flunboyant  work,  pssseseiiig  nothing  partiealaily  worth  notice,  except  the 
■toap  for  holy  water  in  the  south  pomL  At  the  tnitslurti  of  the  town  is 
a  min,  which  Mr.  Foliind  thinks  mnst  be  the  west  flnwit  of  an  old  ebuich. 
It  eonrists  of  a  Romanesoae  doorway,  sumonnted  by  a  flat  Mmental  arch 
filled  in  witti  tracery  heads  and  a  pierced  parapet  or  qnatnfoiu  ;  over  this 
again  a  rose  window  of  seven  eexfoiled  openings. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Tb^ogonec,  the  next  station  on  the  Brest 
line,  there  are  many  good  wayside  crosses  of  granits.  The  ehoiehyard, 
about  ]  I  mile  from  the  station,  is  entered  nitder  an  aiehway,  on  the  left 
of  whidi  is  the  ossnaiy,  on  the  right  the  calvary,  lutd  in  ficont  the  chnzch, 
the  whole  forming  an  impoung  ^roup,  all  in  the  Benussance  stylo  of  the 
nxteeoth  and  sevMiteenth  centnnes.  The  calvary  was  built  in  1610,  and 
is  of  the  dark  green  Kersanton  stone.  It  is  very  elaborately  sculptured. 
On  the  outside  of  the  chamel  house  are  rows  of  skull  boxes,  in  oicDes.  It 
is  a  custom  in  BriLtanynot  to  allow  the  bodies  to  remain  unmolested  in  the 
grave,  but  the  survivors,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  are  expected  to  remove  the 
skull  and  bones  irom  the  coflin,  and  [mt  them  in  niches  or  skull  boxes, 
the  name  or  initjal  being  wiittm  across  the  fleehleas  brow.  The  ehareh  is 
exceedingly  elaborate,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Gotluc  feeling  in  it,  wiUi 
its  high-pitched  gables,  carviog,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  group  is 
marred  by  the  ill-propoitionea  oomicee,  string-eonrseB,  ftc,  and  the  snznee 
being  over-decorated  and  cut  up  by  pilasters,  nichee,  &c 

The  tallest  of  the  three  spues  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon  is  that  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Creisker,  and  the  Mher  two  are  those  of  the  Catiiedzal.  The 
fcmuer  spin  is  400  ftet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  an  English 
ardiiteet,  although  there  is  nothing  particularly  English  in  its  treatment 
It  is  uodtwbtedly  a  fine  tower,  but  a^aam  to  be  zatiMr  top-heavy,  owing 
to  the  entire  abMnca  of  visible  bnttreese^  and  to  being  so  corbelled  out  at 
the  base  of  the  spire.  The  spire  is  pierced  with  numbers  of  foliated  open- 
ings commencing  with  a  circle  at  the  top,  and  the  number  of  foils  increasiDg 
as  the  octagon  enlarges  towards  the  base.  The  principal  things  worthy 
of  notice  besides  tlie  spire  are  the  late  Decorated  nortn  porch  and  the 

C'nse,  and  the  six-light  geometrical  east  window.  The  Cathedral  has 
restored  since  1885,  on  the  whole  fairly  well,  but  the  jointe  are 
pointed  with  a  very  dark  mortar,  which  produces  rather  a  Aripy  ^ect,  and 
a  supenbnodance  of  horizontal  lines.  This  fine  building  is  mainly  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  two  west 
towers  being  of  the  former,  and  the  choir  (which  ends  in  an  apse)  being 
of  the  latter.  The  caps  of  some  of  the  piers  and  the  spandrel  sptwes  in 
south  porch  are  beaubfnlly  carved.  Piled  up  on  the  string-courses,  caps, 
and  every  other  available  projection  were  rows  of  skull-boxee.  Over  the 
interse<^on  of  nave  and  choir  ace  three  small  tnnets,  the  centre  one  for 
the  sanctni  bell  being  of  elegant  design. 

At  Eoscc^  three  miles  distant,  is  a  fine  Benaissanoe  church  with  a  spire 
of  very  raiginal  design.  The  roof  is  a  barrel  one,  with  hammer  beams  and 
richly-carved  wall-plates.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  good  ossuary,  which, 
though  Renaissance,  still  retains  its  hkh-pitehsd  ^ble.  Many  of  the 
original  bouses  remain ;  they  an  built «  granite,  with  pointed  doonmya 
and  muUioned  windows. 

At  Lesneven  the  church  is  uninteresting,  and  there  is  nothing  worth 
seeing  in  the  town,  but  about  a  mile  dirtaot  is  the  ebnrdi  of  Le  Folgoat. 
Them  is  a  emioua  legend  in  eonneetion  with  the  history  of  this  dimMli, 
with  which  Mr.  Fnlfoid  z^^^ned  from  troubling  his  andieDce,  fi>r  is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  of  Hurray?  The  west  front  has  a  fine  spire 
on  the  north  side,  with  a  galley  of  open  tracery  work  nmnin^  ronnd  the 
tower  below  the  base  of  the  spire.  The  tower  on  the  south  side  is  in  an 
unfinished  state,  with  a  bw  conical  roof.  The  weet  door  is  beautifully 
carved,  but  the  ^preat  gem  of  the  church  is  the  roodscreen,  of  bronze  like 
Kersanton  granite ;  it  has  three  semi-ciroular  arched  cnspated  openings, 
witii  the  original  altars,  under  the  two  side  ones*  supported  on  four  pillars. 
The  gallisty Is  defended  by  a  parapet  of  Razeed  quatrsfiils.  The  carving 
and  arriMN  are  beautifully  sharp  and  frssh,  owing  to  the  hasdsess  of  the 
stone,  which  one  could  easily  mistake  for  metal  at  a  distance.  TJie  three 
original  stone  altars  in  the  dioiz  and  aisles  still  remain,  and  there  are 
some  curious  wall  paintings,  illustrating  the  legend  before  described,  in 
the  Fools'  Ohapel.  attached  to  which  umpel  is  a  fine  porch  containing 
statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  niches ;  the  exterior  is  crowned  with  a 
pierced  parapet  of  quatrefoils. 

At  lAndemean,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehm,  the  two 
chnnhea  are  late.  One  of  than,  dedicated  to  8L  TbomM  of  Cantarbury, 
has  an  tjaboEate  Bmaissance  porch  bearing  the  date  1620. 

At  FloogBitel  thqr  wen  bulding  a  new  duudi  in  th*  poor  Gothic  of 
the  modem  French  aebool  at  the  time  of  Mr,  FUibnfs  virit,  with  veiy 
slendw  mnllions,  reedy  mouldings,  and  wood  vaulting.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  church  is  the  renowned  calvary.  A  few  miles  from  ^oogastel  is 
the  village  of  Daoulas.  Entering  the  village  the]  pedestrian  comes  upon 
the  Cha^  of  8l  Anne,  with  the  Abbey  (founded  in  1 167)  opporite.  It  is 
now  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  there  is  a  mortuary  chapel  and  calvary 
at  the  entrance  to  the  yard.  There  are  remains  of  the  twelfth-century 
cloisters,  with  a  fountain  of  the  same  date  in  the  centre  of  the  quadzangle. 
Tha  sefflieixeBlarazebesaze  n^ortedon  adoaUazowof  smaU  ecduiuis, 
with  earved  capitBls.  There  is  also  a  eueiona  window  on  tme  idda  of  the 
doistan.  The  aUi^  was  nndenfung  a  eanftil  xwtontion  under  the  nqwr* 
TinM  (tf  the  «wi,  in  a  striotly  consamtiT*  ^fait,  and  tba  BomaneaQW 


piers  and  arches  were  bmng  denuded  of  the  coatine  of  plaster.  Tbe  soith 
porch  is  Benaiesanes,  with  some  good  fidiage.    The  napal  (tf  Sb  Annsis 

uninteresting. 

Quimper,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  ancient  county  of  CamonuUe, 
possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  which  has  recently  been  well  restoted.  It  ia 
mainly  of  fifteenth  century  work,  except  the  two  weet  spires,  which  an 
modem.  The  west  doorway  is  ridily  sculptured,  and  entering  it  a  striUnglr 
unbroken  view  oi  the  interiw  is  obtwned.  The  choir,  wtuch  leans  mua 
to  the  north,  terminates  in  aa  apee.  The  high  altar  is  a  good  speeimMt  of 
modern  work,  and  over  it  is  a  Gothic  baldai&no,  coloured  and  gilt 

At  Font  I'Abb^  ten  miles  distant,  the  church  is  mainly  of  late  Decont«d 
work,  with  a  fine  square  east  end,  and  a  fine  eight-light  window,  with  t 
rose  of  large  diameter  in  the  head  under  a  pointed  arch.  FivemilH 
farther  on  is  the  village  of  Tudy,  which  contains  probably  the  most 
interesting  twelfth-century  ehorch  in  Brittu^.  The  vault  of  rubble  work 
is  semidrcnlar,  with  only  transverse  ribs  of  a  square  section,  resting  on 
shafts  which  rise  ftom  the  floor.  The  caps  to  the  drcnlsr  colunu  of 
the  apse  are  very  curious  examples  of  early  carvings,  and  are  of  great 
height  in  proportion  to  tbe  shut  At  De  Tudy  there  is  a  Ute  ehnrch 
of  an  nnin^resting  character,  but  there  are  several  good  wayside  aossei. 

At  QuimperU  there  are  two  churches,  one  (that  <u  St.  Croix)  faaring  &a 
eleventh  century  crypt  recently  rebuilt  on  the  original  plan  of  a  Gnek 
cross,  in  the  Bomaneeque  style.  The  Other,  whose  s^re  crowns  the  top  of 
a  hill,  is  mostly  of  late  Decorated  work ;  the  north  porch  has  an  open  stms 
screen  across  the  outer  arch. 

At  Vannes  there  is  a  church  with  a  fine  Decorated  tower,  and  which 
possesses  some  good  Decorated  and  Benuesaoce  work.  Bennee,  nuinly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  modem  and  unintereeuog. 
The  cathedral  is  of  infenor  Benaiseance  work,  and  the  only  old  chuidi 
Mr.  Fulford  saw  was  that  of  St.  Melaine,  which  is  mainly  of  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  On  his  way  hom^  Mr.  Folfind  pssssd  throorii 
the  exceedinply  picturesque  old  town  of  Vitr£,  the  stre^  of  whieh 
abound  in  timbn  honses,  with  arcades,  &c.,  and  the  extensive  remuni 
of  tbe  town  walls,  gates,  &&,  with  their  conical  roofs,  all  unite  to  ouke 
this  town  assnme  a  complete  Medieval  aspect  The  hand  of  the  so- 
called  modem  improver  is  at  work,  however,  demolishing  many  of  tb« 
old  bouses  to  widen  the  street^  ai^d  erecting  tasteless  and  painfully-neu 
straetures  in  their  place.  The  Church  of  Notr£  Dame  has  a  little  early 
work  in  one  of  |the  chapels,  but  it  is  mostly  Flamboyant,  in  some  puts 
approaching  the  Benaissanoe.  The  spire  is  good,  only  it  is  too  erovded 
with  exaggerated  crockets,  as  are  also  the  windows,  bnttressea^  &e.  Id  Uw 
Lady  Chapel  are  some  curious  enamels  of  Scripture  snl^ects  on  copper,  and 
on  the  outride  of  aisle  is  a  good  stone  pulpit.  Opposite  the  choreh  isa 
large  Benaissance  house,  with  some  good  details,  j^e  gateway  to  tht 
castle,  of  fourteonth  century  work,  was  being  well  restored. 

At  Fougeres,  one  of  tbe  frontier  towns  of  Brittany,  are  two  late  cbaicbM, 
mostly  Flamboyant  and  not  very  interesting  in  ciuracter.  The  remaios 
the  castle  axe  very  extensive  and  in  a  good  state  of  ^esecvatioa.  Tbe 
castle  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  tw^fth  century,  with  later  additioBs. 
It  is  bnilt  of  rubble  work  with  bands  of  ashlar.  Near  the  castle  is  the 
church  of  St  Sulpice,  which  is  of  late  Flamboyant  woi^  surmounted  nh 
a  slate  spire. 

On  his  way  homeward  Mr.  Fulford  visited  Mont  St  Michel,  taking  tnin 
to  Moidrey,  tbe  nearest  railway  station.  After  a  dusty  drive  of  6i  miles, 
which  took  1^  hoar  to  accomplish,  he  entered  under  two  gateway  the 
inner  one  of  which  is  flanked  by  two  cannons  for  flring  stone  slut,  taken 
from  the  English  in  1429.  The  third  giteiray,  with  a  good  pointed  sRh 
and  portcullis,  brings  the  visittv  into  full  view  tho  quaint  old  atnet 
Turning  to  the  right  up  some  steps  access  is  gained  to  the  ramparts,  wbsnee 
ascent  is  obtained  to  the  entmnoe  gateway  of  the  convent,  with  its  tvo 
circular  angle  turrets.  Ascending  more  steps  to  the  second  door,  ad- 
mittance is  obtained  to  the  ball  on  payment  of  a  franc,  which  goes  towuds 
the  restoration  of  the  buildings.  The  monastic  buildings  called  the 
"Marvel"  conrist  of  three  storeys,  the  lowest,  the  cijpta,  eaUed  "Lts 
Ibnisomwies,"  above  this  the  aplandid  "  HoU  oS  the  Ghsvalieis,"  and 
over  tnis  the  refectory ;  and  abova  all  the  beautiful  ebasters,  built  batwwa 
1220  and  1228.  The  church  has  a  Bomaneeque  nave  and  flamboyant 
choir.  In  the  town  are  several  of  the  dd  houses  iu  iriiich  used  to  Ka|e 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Mount 

At  Pont  Orson,  the  church  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  Bomaneeque  nan 
without  aibles,  with  immense  buttresses.  Over  tbe  intemection  »  a  good 
saddle-back  tower  of  traasiUonal  work.  The  west  end  is  malDly  of  flnt 
pointed  work,  which  is  also  the  style  of  the  choir.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
north  sisle  are  sfHue  curious  sculptures  of  the  siitfrnnth  centnzy  of  variosi 
scripture  sulgects.  Some  of  the  old  houses  remain,  and  Ihey  are  similsr  to 
those  at  Dol,  with  arcades  of  granite  oolumns. 

At  Dol  (whence  Mr.  Fulford  took  train  foe  St  Malo,  and  thence  retomed 
to  Southampton  by  boat)  the  H&tel  Notre  Dame  has  a  late  exteraal  gallery 
at  the  back  worth  seeing.  In  eocduaion  Mr.  Fulford  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  notes  would  induce  some  of  his  hearers  to  explore  this  litue 
visited  part  of  France  during  the  coming  summer.  Jt  was  full  of  interest 
to  the  architect,  and  those  who  were  satisfied  with  plain  Un  could  live  for 
about  half  the  coat  tluiy  would  ineor  in  any  <i  the  mors  ficsqoantsd  eooti- 
□ental  resorts. 

The  Osanuux  considered  that  Mr.  Fulfiwd's  Paper  on  the  Aichitoetnre 
of  Brittany  possessed  peculiar  interest  from  the  fiaet  of  its  connection  with 
that  of  our  own  country.  Brittany  was,  in  Act  a  distinct  countn  tttm 
France— distinct  in  its  language  as  well  as  its  aichitectnrsu  Mr.  FnlAitd 
had  touched  on  a  good  many  points,  and  he  doubted  whether  it  wu  woitb 
while  to  recapitulate  them ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  trees  a  eoo- 
nection  between  Brittany  and  our  own  country.  Brittany  poeeessed  sum 
wonderful  Druidical  remains,  as  he  (Mr.  ffireh)  had  witnessed  on  a  rint 
last  summer  to  Oamae.  The  stones,  however,  wan  not  so  large  as  those 
at  atonehenge,  althonrii  the  area  of  the  ground  oorered  the  reosiM  wu 
modi  neater.  A  litUe  village  called  Ifootfort  had  been  mmtioaed  by  Mr. 
Fulford,  recalling  the  &et  that  the  great  fiunily  of  the  De  Mootfort's  took 
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tluir  name  tarn  it,  tlw.EngUih  Eul  of  LocMter  baloogjiig  to  the  wm 
ftsily. 

Hr.  £.  C.  BoBma  aqtrMsed  the  pleome  he  had  ezperisneed  in  liitflniag 
to  the  Paper,  and  he  beliered  some  gentlemeD  weie  pruent  who  wen 
flmriliar  with  the  placet  deaeribed  by  Mr.  Falfoid. 

Mr.  Blaskhi.  nid  that  hta  koowfedga  of  Brittany  was  very  limited,  hot 
he  retaioed  Tety  pleariog  inpresnonB  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  ^  which  many 
good  photographs  had  been  exhibited.  He  approved  of  the  idea  of  illas- 
Grmting  the  iectnre  with  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  hoped  the  experi< 
meat  would  be  repeated.  The  Tiaws  which  bad  been  ezhiUted  were 
calenlated  ni  inq^  them  with  envy  at  the  delig^tfU  tonr  Vr.  Folftord 
had  ipjjyed,  and  which  had  afforded  him  the  opportnnity  of  stadying  the 
paeoliarities  in  the  architeetore  of  a  very  diarmiiu;  country.  He  mored 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meetinc  be  acoraded  to  Mr.  Fnlfom  for  his  Teiy 
able  leetoz^  aeeompaiiied,  as  it  had  been,  by  a  seriea  of  nsy  eflbeUve  iUns- 
txataons. 

Mr.  Fbkkkt  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  B.  Phsh^  SptBRs  said  that  hts  fcsowledge  of  the  architeetore  of 
Biittanj  ma  oonfined  to  what  he  had  joat  seen,  ana  to  dntwings  and  photo- 
graipha  whidi  he  had  seen  from  time  to  time.  He  waa  still  eonvineed  that 
a  groat  deal  more  resemblance  existed  between  the  architecture  of  Brittany 
«nd  Normandy  than  between  that  of  Brittany  and  England.  The  spire  of 
8L  Pol  de  Leon  was  almoet  the  same  in  its  general  outlines  and  principles 
of  treatment  as  the  spire  of  St.  Pierre  de  Caen,  and  reminded  nim  of  St. 
Tineent  de  Sonen.  It  seemed  to  him  that  any  resemblance  which  might 
oist  between  English  work  and  that  of  Brittany  had  been  filtered,  as  it 
wer*,  throngh  Normandy — the  resemblance  being  attributable  to  the  close 
jnnimity  <rf  the  two  conotries.  An  admirable  means  had  been  devised  of 
ritowing  the  photo^phs  and  sk^ches,  and  he  bought  Mr.  Fnlfbrd  had 
been  qnite  right  in  interspersing  his  lecture  with  a  few  remarks  respecting 
the  enatoms  and  coetnmes  of  the  people  which  serred  to  direst  the  sabjoct 
of  a  kind  of  sameness  that  was  inseparable  from  the  repetition  of  doBcriptive 
details. 

Mr.  Cx.utxsoif  observed  that  Mr.  Fulford  had  come  expressly  from 
Kiater  to  deliver  this  lecture,  and  a  friend  (though  he  would  not  give  bis 
name)  had  suggested  that  it  was  an  **  Exeter-ordinary  "  lecture.  He  had 
lioped  that  Mr.  Brewer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Brittany,  would 
lavo  been  present,  ihr  it  would  be  remembered  that  in  a  Paper  which  he 
lead  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Institute,  he  covered  some  part  of  the  ground 
over  which  Mr.  Ftilford  had  travelled.  In  describing  the  beanties  of  Mor- 
laiz  Mr.  Brewer  had  meutioued  that  the  riactnet  was  one  of  the  few  en- 
gineering works  that  were  not  hideous,  and  the  view  Mr.  Fulford  had 
■xhibitad  of  the  viaduct  fnlly  justified  that  conclusion.  The  ample  col- 
IcetJOD  of  skatebes  on  the  walls,  and  Mr.  Fnlford's  drawings  on  glass, 
proved  that  he  was  an  accomplished  artist ;  and  he  also  knew  how  to 
oeeeribe  architectnre  to  architects. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  by  acclamation, 
Mr.  Fnlford,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  that  out  of  respect  to  his 
aadience,  he  had  confined  himself  as  far  as  possible  to  a  bare  statement  as 
to  the  andiiteetnre  of  Brittany,  and  had  othwwise  curtailed  the  lecture. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

IfOXOAT,  RBBQAar  8. 

The  Artisans'  IhrelUnga  BiU. 

la  the  Honae  of  Commons  on  Monday  Hr.  Caoss  introduced  his  BtU  for 
faalitating  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
large  Towns,  a  full  abstract  of  which  appears  in  another  column.  It 
wotthl  proceed,  he  said,  entirely  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  would  have 
strict  regard  to  these  two  canons — that  the  State  ought  not  to  provide  any 
dasa  of  the  eommcnity  with  the  nscessaries  of  lift,  nor  to  enable  bodies 
of  any  kind  to  supply  those  neeessaries  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  market 
priee.  To  illustrate  the  dreodfdl  evils  of  overcrowding,  Mr.  Cross  quoted 
largely  from  the  death-rate  statistics  of  London,  LiTerpool-,  and  Manches- 
ter, and  related  at  length  what  has  been  done  to  grapple  with  them  in 
livopool,  Edinbursh,  and  Qlasgow  in  the  way  of  demolitions  and  new 
boildui^  The  BtU  for  the  preeeot  is  couSned  to  the  metropolis  and  large 
towns ;  it  is  to  be  worked  by  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Works 
IB  London,  and  by  the  Town  Councils  in  other  towns,  and  is  to  be  eet 
is  Motioa  by  the  medical  offiesn.  When  a  medical  offlew  reports  that  a 
Sunet  is  nahealthy  by  resson  of  overcrowding,  the  Local  Authority  will 
pHi  a  resolotion  that  an  Improvement  Scheme  should  be  prepared.  This  is 
to  be  aeeoopanied  by  maps,  plans,  Sic  AH  plans  relating  to  the  metro- 
wik  will  be  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  other  eases'before  the 
PnsidMit  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who,  after  due  innniries,  wilt 
sabody  them  in  a  I^risional  Order,  so  that  the  expense  of  a  Private  BiU 
will  bo  saved.  There  are  provisions  for  settUng  the  basis  of  valuation 
and  the  node  of  arbitratioo,  and  the  Bill  provides  that  when  the  sites  are 
secured  the  lioeal  Anthinity  shall  not  bnUd  unless  after  a  certain  time 
it  la  foosd  impossible  to  indnce  private  speculators  to  imdertake  the  work. 

Mr.  Kat-Suuttuwobtr,  Sir  S.  Watxblow,  and  Mr.  Waddt  spoke  in 
general  support  of  the  Bill ;  and  in  answer  to  Cotond  Mure,  Mr.  Cboss 
■aid  that  the  Bill,  as  drawn,  was  confined  to  England,  bat  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  considcor  whether  it  should  be  extended  to  Socrtlaod  and  Ire- 
laad.   The  sscood  xeading  was  fixed  for  nest  Monday. 

3b;  BaKm  obtained  leave  to  introdneo  a  KU  to  eneontage  the  ereetioa 
sod  improvement  of  dwellings  for  agricrdtoral  labonrera  in  Jrelaod,  and 
Mr.  FiaDTCB  for  one  to  fitcilitate  the  erection  and  in^rovement  of  labomreis* 
nUages  ud  &tid  boildinga  in  Scotland. 

TUISDAT,  FSBBDAar  s. 

Tires  In  ttaa  Metropolis. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Freahfleld, 

Sir  J.  Hooe  said :  The  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  been  directed  to  the  question  of  providing  bydxants  for  assisting  in  the 


utinetion  of  fires  in  the  HetropoUs.  The  matter  is  one  which  requirta 
very  earefol  consideration,  and  it  is  now  being  investigated  by  one  of  the 
Board's  Committee. 

The  Now  Law  Coniti. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Freshfleld, 

Lord  H.  Lhkhox  said :  Mr.  Street's  plans  for  the  new  Courts  of  justice 
having  been  approved  before  there  was  any  idea  of  making  a  diange  in  the 

Judicature,  no  special  apartment  for  the  Supreme  Appeal  Court  has,  by 
that  name,  been  includca  in  the  new  buildings ;  but,  by  the  oourteiy  of  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  tiieir  old  dining-ludl  baa  been  made  over  to  the 
Qovemment.  It  has  been  suitably  fitted  by  the  OfBoe  of  Works,  and  re- 
stored to  iU  previous  dimensions,  and  is  now,  I  am  informed,  admirably 
ad^ted  to  be  the  First  Oout  of  AppeaL 

The  Zdfts  at  the  Toreign  OJBoe. 

Mr.  H.  Wolff  asked  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Afihirs  whethw 
any  accident  besides  that  of  December  2,  which  residted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  Coxhead,  bad  arisen  in  conseqnenoe  of  defeotivs  arrangements  at 
the  lifts  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  whether  the  coroner's  recommentkUou 
as  to  the  alteration  in  the  lifte  had  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  BoDBKB. — ^The  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been 
called  to  the  melancholy  accident  iriiich  occurred  on  December  2.  I  am 
informed  that  an  accident  of  a  far  less  serioas  character  oocttrred  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  lifts  some  time  ago.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  othvr  casualty 
having  happened.  Since  the  death  of  Coxhead  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  arrangements  conneeted  with  the  lift^  and  the  Fonign  Offiw  is  still 
in  communication  with  the  OfBoe  of  Wo^  witii  a  view  ot  makiag  thoM 
arrangements  entirely  seonze. 

Begent's  Park. 

In  answer  to  Sir  T.  Chambers, 

Lord  H.  Lsyifox  said:  Owing  to  the  nncertainty  that  has  prevailed  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  bridge  in  the  Bent's 
Park  which  was  destroyed  by  the  recent  explosion,  no  steps  have  yet  been 
token  in  that  direction.  But,  being  very  eensible  of  the  great  incon- 
venience arising  to  the  public  from  the  present  state  of  matters,  I  will 
undertake  personaUy  that  there  shaU  be  no  Airtber  (Majin  the  nstoi^tion 
of  the  bri<^  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Ittghting,  Pawing,  and  Cleansing  of  the  Metropolis. 

Sir  WnxuM  Frasbb  moved  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  io  the  opinion 
of  this  House  the  condition  of  the  Metropolis  as  regards  lighting,  paving, 
and  cleansing  calls  for  legislation."  In  support  of  it,  ho  dwelt  on  the  in- 
finite varieties  of  paving  to  t>e  met  with  io  the  Metropolis,  and  on  the 
wretched  supply  of  gas  in  the  street-lamps,  and  drew  on  animated  pidnie 
of  the  anomalieB  of  our  Local  Government.  The  vestries,  he  admitted, 
did  their  best,  but  bad  was  tiie  best,  and  having  examined  the  vaiioos 
schemes  of  reform  suggested,  without  pronoonein^  decidedly  for  dy,  he 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  bringing  pablie  opinion  to  %eu  on  the  prtH 
eeedings  of  all  the  governing  bodies. 

Sir  J.  Hooo  defended  the  vestries,  and  related  numerous  instonces  of  the 
energy  displayed  by  them  in  cfeaning  and  lighting  the  Metropolis.  In  St. 
Pancr&a  the  lighting  cost  16,428/.;  in  St.  (JeOige's,  Hanover  Square,  11, 19M.; 
and  in  St.  I^rylebone,  17,S68/. ;  while  the  paving  in  Marylebone  cost 
17,399^  ;  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  20,28H.;  and  in  St.  Pancroa, 
38,947f.  The  vestries  were,  therefore,  alive  to  their  duties,  and  felt  that 
they  wne  bound  to  spend  large  sums  of  monvr  in  this  wi^,  but  th^  oould 
not  go  on  increasing  the  rates  indeflnitely.  The  rates  even  now  ranged 
from  3s.  6(2.  np  to  6»,  or  7s.  in  some  cases ;  and  he  often  had  to  vote  with 
a  sad  heart  when  appeals  were  made  by  poor  peoi^  ill  aUe  to  bear  the 
rates.  One  or  two  facts  reepecting  the  expenditnre  for  deansing  the  streets 
wonld,  perhaps,  astonish  the  House.  In  1874thisitemamonntedinMary- 
lebone  to  12,262/.,  and  129  men  were  employed  daily.  In  St.  OeoigeV 
Hanover  89nare,  it  cost  9,242/.,  with  80  or  90  men  emplmd;  and  in 
Westminster  it  cost  7,600^  Daring  the  past  17  or  18  years  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  had  laid  down  541,368  square  yards  of  jpavtng  at  n 
cost  of  105,278/.,  and  had  pat  op  1,246  lamps.  Ths  parish  of  St  Leonard's, 
Sboreditch,  lud  laid  down  501,645  square  yards  of  paving  at  a  cost  of 
119,094/.,  and  had  pot  up  70  lamps.  The  parish  of  Bethnal 
Careen  had  laid  down  364,029  square  yards  of  paving  at  a  cost 
of  104,000/.  The  parish  of  Kensington  had  laid  down  149,000 
yards  of  paving  at  a  cost  of  llS,963f.  All  the  dietriets  had  not  sent 
in  returns,  but  the  retoms  that  bad  bera  famished  showed  that  in  ports  of 
the  Metropolis  4,871,501  square  yards  of  paring  had  bean  laid  down  at  ft 
cost  of  2,079,880/.,  and  that  14,440  lamps  had  been  put  up  during  the 
period  to  which  he  had  referred.  Under  these  eircomstances  he  thraght 
that  the  much-abused  vestries  and  district  ixiords  of  the  Metropolis  were 
entitled  to  some  little  credit  at  all  erante  for  what  thsy  had  dons  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Damsov  animadverted  on  tlie  disgraeefU  condition  of  the  LonddB 
streets  on  Sundays. 

Mr,  Caosfl  deferred  his  remarks  on  the  general  subject  until  the  future 
opportonity  which  is  to  occur  on  Lord  Elcho's  BiU,  but  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  b;  the  more  extended  use  of  scientific  appliances  fbr  dsan^ng 
and  paving  the  metropolis,  much  saving  of  expense  mig^it  be  insoted. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


Mr.  WHALunr  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Kll  for  aflbnUng  fkolitiso 
for  vesting  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  open  spaces,  gardens,  and 
squares  within  the  metropolitan  district  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of 
the  public ;  and  to  empower  owners  or  jniat  owners,  or  a  nugoritv  thereof^ 
to  enter  into  artuigsmMits  with  the  Metn^oUtM  Board  of  works  in 
ielati<m  thereto. 
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CONTIMCTOR8'  iU8KS:  ftLACKFRIARft  BRIDGE. 

ON  Xonday  the  case,  so  importaot  to  eontmcton^  of  n«ni  t.  Z%«  Jfi^ 
and  Corwaibm  qf  LoMm,  iras  heard  in  tha  Oonrt  of  Entor  bsfon 
Hi.  Juaiiea  BlacUnirn,  Hr.  JiMtiaa  SEaOor,  lb;  Joatica  Loali.  Hr.  Justica 
&«tt,  Hr.  Jnatice  Gcore,  iSx.  Jnatiea  Uaomao,  and  Ifo.  Justice  Archibald. 

Thia  caea  arose  oat  of  the  rebuUdiog  of  Blat^fiiars  Bridgf,  and  raised  a 
^lustion  with  the  costractor  of  ver;  great  and  geuenl  impottance  as  to 
oootmcta  for  domg  of  work.  The  quaation,  shortly  stated,  was  this: — 
Wbctfier  if  in  oonseqaeooe  of  soma  mistake  in  the  plans  and  specifications 
die  mak  cannot  be  done  in  the  mode  prescribed,  and  great  additional 
«ipei)se  and  dalay  are  ineoned,  the  employers  are  liable  to  make  companaa- 
tkn  to  the  contractor.  The  qnestion  htd  ansen  thns.  The  Corporataon 
daiixoaa  of  ratering  into  a  contract  for  pulling  down  the  old  bridge 
and  snbatituting  a  new  one.  They  employed  an  flngine«r  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications,  which  he  prepaced  accordingly.  The  nsual  method  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  is  by  means  of  cofferdams,  large 
af  timbsF,  the  eonstRifltioB  of  wbioh,  by  neans  of  enormous 
aad  palea  aonk  into  Uie  rim.  esnsea  gnat  obstmetion  to  the 
Tke  Oorpontifln  benv  Orasemtors  of  the  Thames,  wan 
I  «f  psarenting  snab  ebstroelwii,  and  with  that  view  thnr  anginear, 
Hr.  Onbitt,  who  pra|iand  tha  ftens  and  apadfieslaons,  pnsertbed  that  tha 
pisia  lAaald  be  «OBSCvncCed  by  msaaa  of  "  eriMOWS,"  «r  kon  eaaaa,  soak 
MiB  the  iMar  ooa  span  aootbar,  aad  then  ^mpsd  dry.  It  waa  admitted 
thafc  tUa  waa  •  new  toA  untried  method,  and  it  was  adopted  on  the  antbority 
«f  Me.  C«Utt  Tha  ^untaff  eeoepted  the  tender  and  beoame  the  con- 
iMlai;  awl  tha  dead  «f  oonlnet  boond  him  to  make  tha  bridge  in  tha 
DMOMr  afaoa  ptaaeribed,  the  spaeiBoatioas  being  tints  referred  to,  thoogh 
■1  ai  liiallj  UHKVporated  in  tha  deed.  Tlie  oontraet  paorided  that  if  artra 
was  occasioaed  without  fault  <A.  the  eontiaetar  the  Gorpention  dionld 
|My  him  fw  it,  snbjeot,  bowerer,  to  the  decision  of  the  engineer,  who  upon 
«vei7  point  was  made  the  eefo  and  abselnta  arbiter.  The  plaintiff  com- 
metued  the  work,  attempting  to  Lay  the  fonadatioBa  of  the  piers  by  means 
of  iiOB  caissons,  the  dimensions  and  materials  of  which  were  set  ont  in  the 
qwctflcvtiona.  After  hanng  snnk  and  completed  foor  tiers  of  caissons  the 
vat«r  was  pomped  out,  and  it  was  fonod  that  the  two  upper  tiers  were 
insnffieiMit  to  keep  out  the  tidal  water,  and  that  in  consequence  it  was 
■eenasary  to  remove  Ihem,  in  which  ease  the  boilding  operationa  could  only 
be  enitiaoed  iriian  the  tide  pennittad.  The  conseqneaee  was  that  mnw 
Bon  time  was  necessary  to  complete  tha  work  than  would  otherwise  hare 
beeo  required,  and  the  plftinti£r  was  prevented  from  entering  into  other 
oootrasti^  Mid  in  a  wiety  of  wa^a  was  pnt  to  meb  greater  expense  than 
if  the  work  could  have  been  continued  and  complet«d  in  the  time  deacribed 
t>y  the  epecifications.  Id  fact,  he  was  delayed  two  years,  and  although  he 
trad  been  paid  for  making  the  piers,  he  had  not,  he  said,  been  peid  for  the 
«alam  dday  and  expense  thns  canaed,  and  fbr  that  he  daimed  eompansaUon 
in  this  aeaon.  His  causa  of  action  was  that  the  speeiflcations  were  insnffl- 
4ient  and  delusiTe,  and,  in  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the  work 
in  t&e  manner  pointed  out,  and  that  the  Corporation  impliedly  contracted 
Aat  An  wjrk  could  be  carried  on  in  the  mode  and  with  the  materials 
speeded.  The  siestion  was  whetheriChis  implied  warranty  or  undertaking 
«oald  be  implied  or  presumed  in  the  absence  of  any  express  stipulation 
about  it.  The  Court  of  Excteqaer  gave  judgment  in  fttrour  «f  the  Corpo- 
nlioii,  w  the  ground  that  there  was  no  snoh  presumed  or  ifbplied  under- 
ttktng.*   The  contractor  now  appealed. 

lb.  Beajamin,  Q.C.  (inth  him  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  and  Ur,  ^aSCen)  vgned 
Arl9iaiV^ienanr,the^plaintiff;  Ur.  OiSkrd,  Q.C.,  and  Hr.  Therig^U.G.. 
I  Smt  the  CorporaOon.  «  ^' 


'  After  aignnents  by  Mr.  BiPAinir  and  Ur.  OinruD,  vbidi  oecnpisd  Hr^ 
JKwdajr,  ' ' 

SSm  Qmm  tock  tima  to  oaandar  their  j  udgmaBb,  and  M  Taeiday 
Ifc.  JMfiwi  K^acnnair  daKmad  a  jodgwent  in  farair  of  the  Corpraatien, 
SB  nUeh  asHo  tta  oonolnMon  and  isaalt  the  other  jadges  concnrred,  though 
■aa  ta  aone  «f  its  ^nada  and  leaionB  it  will  be  seen  one  of  them  differed. 
Tbalaaroed  judge  pointed  ont  tha  work  was  to  be  done  in  the  manner 
flfaeifled  in  the  speeifleations,  and  that  was  no  donbt  difftwent  from  the 
anal  methad,  which  waa  means  of  edierdams.  They,  howerer,  would 
hare  taken  up  a  peat  deal  of  room  in  the  rirer,  and  the  Corporation, 
daaiteu  of  Avoiding  any  obstxoction  to  the  na*igation  which  could  be 
— tadaptad,  oa  «lw  aMea  «f  thsir  angiaaer,  the  nev  method  of 
Mfaiwi.  The  faitana  ef  that  mothod,  no  donbt,  was  not  the  foult  of  the 
■aBafc'«itur«  and  tbare  waa  also  mo  doobt  that  it  eanaed  him  additional 
MfSMB  and  delay.  For  the  extra  werit,  indeed,  the  engineer  had  allowed 
the«>BlBSwAer  paynant  which  he  bad  reesiTed ;  hut  the  claim  now  waa  for 
tetiier  eampanstttian  for  tiie  additional  delay  and  azpense,  and  the  question 
•aaiasB  whthar  thaae  waa  an  implied  nndertakiag  by  tha  Corpotmtion  as  to 
tha  mBnisn^  <r  pnelacabilitj  of  the  new  maldwd  prescribed  to  the  oon- 
tHHtor  ao  as  to  xeodcr  them  liable  fbr  swh  eompensation.  He  thought 
Mi,  te  he  ImU  iqioB  the  nathod  of  laying  the  feundattons  of  the  piers 
b|y  meana  of  aaiasons  instead  of  eeftrdams  as  like  the  scaffolding  in  the 
boilding  of  a  house,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  work  itself  to  be  done.  If 
tha  ease  was  that  it  waa  impracticable  to  do  the  work  itself,  that  is,  to 
build  the  bridge  in  the  mode  prescribed,  though  he  did  not  say  that  eren 
that  vonld  have  made  a  difference,  he  should  have  been  disposed  to  give 
the  aaaa  more  conaiduntion  than  he  thought  it  now  required.  He  aaw  no 
wmad  whaterer  for  im^dying  in  snch  a  ease  any  waixauty  or  ondertaUng 
Oat  tha  me^iod  of  eaissouB  was  piactacable.  And  for  Uiat  reason  he 
dMoght  t^  action  was  not  maintunable,  and  that  the  judgment  most  be 
afllrmed. 

Ur.  Joatiee  UxLLOn  coneorred  generally  in  the  conelonon  and  in  the 
rr—nni  eegigniwl  for  it.  He  saw  no  ground  for  implying  the  snppoeed 
■H"**^'*^  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  that  the  method  of  caissons 
«aa  pncticable.  The  parties  who  tendered  inspected  the  plans  and  spedfi- 
I  at  the  office  of  tba  engineer,  and  were  qoite  able  to  form  a  judgment 


•  Bee  ABCHiXBor,  May  1874. 


OS  to  their  pMctjcalwlity.  It  waa  troe  that  a  oanpetent  vo^aum  nn^ 
have  discoTwed  that  the  method  proposed  was  not  pmcticabla,  hot  eraa  if 
so,  tbsB  the  contiactora  need  not  hare  accepted  the  ooatract.  ft,  waa  not 
because  the  employee  prepares  and  proposes  ^ans  and  spemfleatkms  for  the 
work  to  be  executed  thut  the  contractor  Iws  a  right  to  pnrfeas  to  twt 
blindly  to  their  practicability.  Why  should  he  do  so  ?  %e  contractot 
was  quite  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  autgect,  and  if  he  did  not 
think  the  plans  proposed  practioame  he  should  either  not  a4Nept  the  eoa* 
tract  or  would  demand  an  indemni^.  Here,  however,  ha  acerated  Uh 
contract  without  asking  any  indemni^,  and  now  he  asked  the  Court  to 
imply  an  indemnity  in  his  forour,  bat  it  would  be  Tory  dangesens  to  do  «», 
for  no  one  would  then  know  how  ha  stood  noder  a  emtiact,  nor  what  wii 
his  liability,  lifo  doubt  the  oootiactor,  witluMit  any  &alt  on  hie  patt,  had 
incurred  oonridenhle  loss,  bat  there  was  no  gxonnd  fiv  inqOfii^  an  ud*- 
takiog  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  indemnify  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Lusk  also  concurred — on  the  ahnt  ground  that  the  eontnet 
showed  no  intention  to  give  any  such  nadsfltaking,  and  tbat  thsre  wen  no 
gnanda  fkw  implying  it. 

Hr.  Justice  Bsvrr  concurred  in  the  eo&clusian  arrived  at  by  the  reit  of 
the  Court,  though  he  differed  as  to  some  of  the  steps  by  which  it  bad  bees 
reached,  lie  could  not  adopt  the  view  of  his  brother  Blackbom  tbat  the 
substance  or  subiect-matter  of  the  contract  was  merely  the  making  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  the  oaing  the  cussons  to  make  the  foundations  of  we  men 
was  merely  the  mode  of  doing  the  work  like  the  scaSblding  of  a  buil£ag  \ 
and  not  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done.  If  it  wen  meiety  luka  the  scafidd- 
ing  of  a  boilding  it. would  hardly  be  described  in  the  ^aaa  and  apedfia- 
tions,  and  pieaeribod  in  the  oontract.  Bere^  on  the  cuntraqr,  the  nee  of 
oaiasons  waa  one  of  the  priwripal  parts  of  the  contract,  and,  in  bis  riew,  the 
oontract  was  to  do  successive  things  in  a  certain  order,  the  making  of  Uie 
cussons  being  tha  first  thing  to  be  done.  That  b«ng  so,  he  thought  tha 
mistake  of  we  engineer,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  Corporatioo  in  the 
matter,  was  their  mistake,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  was  to  prevent  the  whole 
work  from  being  carried  ont  acconlii^  to  the  contract.  In  his  oinnios, 
therefore,  the  contractor  mif^t  have  refused  to  proceed  under  the  eontraet, 
when  he  found  that  the  mistake  of  the  Corporation  bad  rendered  it  imptu- 
ticable.  But  the  jpresent  question  was  whether,  having  proceeded  ludar 
the  contract  in  a  mfferent  vray,  whidi  caused  him  expense  and  delay,  hs 
waa  entitled  to  eompensation,  not  only  for  the  extra  work  (which  hod  been 
allowed),  but  for  ^le  expense  and  delay  thus  caused.  That  required  u 
implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  employers  that  the  plans  preientcd 
were  praetieabld,  and  an  implied  undertaking  if  ihey  were  not  so  to  indeia- 
niflftheeontnctor.  ^niat  was  a  most  importaot  question  ;  it  was  impoasiUs 
to  imsgine  one  more  so,  with  reference  to  contracts  duly  entered  into  fin 
work.  But,  in  his  view,  an  undertaking  could  only  be  implied  when  it 
could  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  both  portiee.  The  ^oastioa 
waa  whether,  under  such  cinntmstaoces,  the  coDtractor  was  enutled  to 
assume  that  the  plans  were  practicable ;  or  whether  he  ought  not  biiunU 
to  have  made  inquiries  as  to  their  practicability.  It  might  be  argued  ¥i^ 
some  force  tbat  he  was  warranted  in  relying  on  their  practicability;  but  it 
waa  impossible  to  assume  this  as  a  conelusira  of  law,  and  there  wen 
menta  in  favour  of  a  contrary  eonelnsion.  The  contractor  must  be  supposed 
to  make  his  own  calculations  as  to  what  was  proSUtble ;  must  he  not  oIm 
be  supposed  to  make  his  own  calculations  as  to  what  wee  practicable? 
Both  parties  in  such  cases  most  be  supposed  to  make  their  oeUenlstiona ; 
and  if  the  contractor  thought  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  mannet 
proposed,  he  ought  not  to  accept  it.  If  be  does  not  inquire,  or  if  he  chooses 
to  mn  the  risk,  then  he  must  take  the  consequences.  If  he  thinks  du 
thing  doubtful  he  ought  to  demand  an  indemnity;  and  if  he  does  not  do  so 
he  cannot  Bue  oa'the  gronnd  of  an  implied  nndertaldng  and  an  in^ied 
indemnity.  ■.. 

K».  Justice  Gbo^  (xmcnrred  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  on  the  pound 
that-it  was  impossible  to  im^ly  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  there  would 
be  insuperable  practicable  difficulties  in  attempting  to  do  ao. 

Judgment  affirmed  in  flaTonr  of  the  Corporation. 


TOUGHENED  QLA88. 

rpHB  Timet  says  has  lei«  been  known  that  when  glaaa  is  hsatsd  te 
I.  redness,  and  kept  at  that  taa^ieratnn  fbr  a  eoasineniMa  tims^  iti 
physical  prcfiertiae  are  ehanged  in  a  lemarkaUe  manner.  Thtas  it  bseoass 

opaque  or  feebly  translocent,  much  herder  and  tougher,  aad  somewhat  like 
'porcelain  in  a|q»aaranee.  This  obange  is  termed  "  devitrifleatioa,*  and  is 
caused  by  the  conrenion  of  the  ^lass  into  a  confoaedly  crystalline  mses,  of 
which  sections  are  beautiful  ol^jects  when  seen  with  a  microscope  in  polar- 
iaed  light.  The  subject  was  investigated  by  the  renowned  French  philcs^ 
pher,  lUaumar,  early  in  the  last  century  ;  aad  to  objeeta  .of  devitrifisd 
glass  the  name  of  Beanmur's  poroelain  is  usually  applied.  Such  ol^eds  «• 
exhibitsd  in  the  Museum  Practical  Oeology,  in  Januyn  StzeA  It  has 
bMO  raaarwd  Ux  anotiier  Frenchman,  a  genuraun  ftmar,  to  disoover  the 
nngulw  fMt  that  when  glaes  is  heated  to  sedneaa  and  than  oooiled  or 
annealed  in  oil  its  toughness  is  greatly  imareased,  or,  what  ii  equivalent, 
ite  fregility  is  greatly  diminished,  while  its  transparency  remains  the  suae. 
Thus,  suppose  a  rectangular  pane  of  glass  placed  flatwias  and  supported  on 
two  cj  its  opposite  odgee  to  break  when  a  given  wei^t  is  allowed  to  fidl 
upon  it — say  from  the  height  of  two  feet— it  would,  after  having  been 
toughened  in  the  manner  above  stated,  resist  the  same  weight  falling  npon 
it  bom  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  S  ft.  It  is  strange  HoaX,  althoag^  gUss  has 
been  manafadarad  daring  the  hut  2,000  yean,  yrt  anoh  a  siaqde  and 
probably  very  important  fact  as  this  dwnld  only  reoantly  hare  been  fbaad 
out,  and  equally  strange  that  the  discovenr  should  be  a  gentleman  fiirmer. 
The  foregoing  tnformatioa  on  the  new  process  of  toughening  glass  is  giren 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Siemans,  F.I1J3.,  who  is  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  telegraphy  and  the  furnace  which  bean  his  name.  His  brotha, 
an  eminent  ghiea-maksr  at  Dseedaa,  has  tried  the  proeeai^  tod  |iNiMinaM> 
it  to  be  "  certain  and  nnqnestionahleh'* 
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THE   HATCHAM  MANOR  ESTATE. 

tHE  Hatch  am  Manor  Estate,  which  «xceedfl  200  sens  ia  extent,  is  now 
\mag  laid  o«&  tat  buildiag  by  the  Bebuduhew'  Commaj,  to  whom 
baleig*.  The  wMe  He*  on  the  south  side  of  Qoeea's  Boad  and  JX«w 
fegn  Oatd,  Asd  th«  pnncapAl  appreeeb  to  it  is  by  a  new  road,  60  feet  io 
Mth.  whioh  ia  Mktesed  at  New  Cross  Gate.  The  Isod  is  luduJatiDg,  asd 
tMptioiially  favourably  situated  for  the  high  class  maQsiona  and  other 
nidences  which  are  to  be  erected  upon  it.  The  principal  road,  which  is 
tamed  tbnn^  thn  centre  of  the  estate,  gradoally  rises  from  the  entiMce 
it  New  Cross  data,  aad  is  coidjiued  in  a  southerly  direolion  for  neaily 
tilf  a  milr,  when  an  nmunallj  hieh  elerstioD  is  attained,  with  a  eom- 
pianding  panoramia  new  of  the  Metropolis  in  everj  directton.  On  the 
looih.  Nonhead  (with  the  cemetery),  Brocbley,  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham, 
\tBi  the  Crjntal  Palace  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  eaat  side  the 
SMghboerhooda  of  Lewisbam,  Blaciheath,  Shooter's  Hill,  and  Qreenwich, 
with  Ae  fao^tal,  aod  the  shiroing  in  the  Thames,  whiiat  the  neidiboar- 
Iwoda  of  Dolwich,  Streatham,  Brixton,  and  Camberwoll  an  eqtta^y  coo- 
fpicooos  objects  on  the  west.  The  summit  of  this  elevated  position  is 
well  known  as  "  Telegraph  Hill."  From  thispoint  the  road  is  continned 
in  the  d)reoU<ni  of  Uie  CrTital  Palace  and  Blackheath  branebes  of  the 
limdon.  Qvatbam  &  Dorer  Railway,  slopins  downwards,  and  erossing  over 
those  nilways  by  bridges,  in  the  falley  below,  where  die  railways  skirt 
tiis  lonndaTy  of  the  estate.  Here  there  will  be  railway  eoramnnication 
vith  the  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  estate,  and  by  continuation  roads 
there  will  also  be  access  to  the  country  aroand  Sydenham  and  the  Crystal 
^aee.  Than  win  also  be  other  rcMds  divexgiflg  from  eibber  side,  and 
iDtenecting  the  different  portions  of  the  estate.  These  roadi  leaTe  the 
muD  road  near  the  highest  point  of  the  ground  just  referred  to.  One  of 
ftwt  is  a  dreulmr  nod  arried  roond  th«  north-east  part  of  tin  eatat«,  and 
eoning  not  into  tfaa  New  Cross  Bead  nearly  opposite  the  statiott  of  the 
London  and  Brigfatcm  Batlway  Company.  Another  road,  sweeping  in  a 
NB^-easterly  course,  leads  in  the  direction  of  Brockley.  A  third  road 
OS  the  west  intewseta,  in  circular  form,  a  sloping  portion  of  that  aide  of 
the  estate  tarminatiiig  in  the  main  road  not  far  from  the  New  Cross  Gate 
friadpal  mtranca.    There  are  also  other  roads  of  a  similar  character. 

Kouiiaf  bat  buildings  of  a  superior  dan,  including  villas  and  high-class 
uasions,  will  be  permitted  to  be  ered«d  on  the  estate;  and  the  la^e  area 
of  the  Und  will  admit  of  sites  for  the  erection  of  over  a  thousand  ot  resi- 
dsMti  of  tins  diaTMtor,  They  will  be  leanboU,  beld  for  a  poriod  of  81 
jcsft,  some  portions  of  the  ground  being  let  at  6«.  Gd.  per  foA,  and  otheis 
■t  (i.  6il  A  ^Boral  architeotm^  dMign  has  been  agrsed  upon,  and 
althoi^h  the  buildings  will  not  be  required  to  be  strictly  in  accordance 
vith  it,  the  several  elevations  must  be  to  a  laT;ge  extent  uniform  with  it 
to  ehancter,  and  before  being  allowed  to  be  erected,  the  designs  for  the 
bflildiasi  nrait  receive  the  approTal  of  the  ^berdasbers'  Company. 

OntOB  BottlHeaBfecide  of  ttieastitsi  aad  near  its  lu^wst  point,  ■  Imge 
rmetfoir  bs*jiiit  htm  aoaalxueted  by  the  Kent  Watsrworks  Ccwipray, 
partly  for  the  gmonl  aeeommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surronnding 
leigUNHirhood,  bat  more  especially  in  anticipation  of  the  residences  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  estate,  and  in  order  the  more  readily  to  give  their 
oceupaots  a  water  supply.  This  resemnr,  which  has  a  capacity  equal  to 
3,000,000  gaDoiiB  of  water,  is  eorered  oror,  and  tha  tuf  above  ornamentally 
^oted. 

yot  br  firom  it,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  and  overlodring  the  mp* 
■audiag  esaotry  on  all  udee,  the  Saberdashers'  Company  «n  erecting 
tVD  uv  school  boildiogB,  to  be  oalled  "  Adze's  Hatcham  Sohools."  These 
fAteli  thsy-  have  been  required  to  build  under  the  conditions  of  the  new 
i^Me  of  the  Sodowed  School  Conmisuon  for  tha  management  of  Ashe's 
B<Btea  Charity,  oiiguiaUy  founded  by  Bobert  Aske,  a  member  of  the 
libeidMlierB'  Conrpeny,  and  of  which  the  Haberdashers'  Company  are  the 
(unmors  and  managers.  One  will  contain  accommodation  for  300  boys 
■d  the  other  for  200  girls,  snd  both  will  be  high-class.  There  will  be 
ibofMidcnresforthehead-Buutersnd  hesd-mistress  and  assistant  tesdieis. 
1  draidi  will  shortly  be  erected,  to  cost  abont  12,00M. 

Tbe  estate  is  being  laid  out,  and  the  new  schools  erected,  nnder  the 
npniotendenee  of  Mr.  W.  Snooke,  of  Dnke  Stretf ,  London  Bridge,  arehi- 
tsftsadsuiwym  to  tlw  Habodasbm'  Comps^y. 


THE  MICHAEL  ANQELO  ANNIVERSARY. 

ACOSnCITTEE  has  been  formed  at  Florence,  under  the  presidency  of 
&;nor  Pemssi,  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
tM  ofXichstf  AagjAa,  aad  one  of  their  flnt  sl^  was  to  opta  a  pablic 
irimiptios  tlifoaefout  Usly  sod  to  pot  tfasmselvM  in  sKnnituueatiait 
vith  tlu  various  academies  of  flne  arts  and  other  institutions  connected 
*ilh  painting.  Sercnil  artists  have  offered  to  decorate  at  their  own 
•ipnse  Uiehael  Angelo's  honse  in  the  Yia  Ghibellina  with  frescoes,  and 
their  dTer  has  been  readily  accepted.  Commander  Gotti  submitted  to  the 
W—ittee  a  geometrical  design  of  the  wooden  model  of  the  dome  of  Sl 
iMii^s  wbkk  Miflbasl  Aagdo  bad  pnpnssd,  and  which  wes  not  akt^ptfaer 
Utowed  the  ax^iteots  who  oadtrteok  the  work  left  nnftaisbed  at  his 
diath.  liis  model  will  now  be  shown  to  the  pablic  for  the  first  time, 
neeoamittee  win  meet  once  a  month,  and  thsy  will  aA  die  nnurieipal 
■nadl  of  O^Ksa  to  ^aee  a  naxUe  tiA  om  tbedooroftteboassia 
vUdi  the  great  artist  was  bom. 

tlf  HowBvd  Medal  of  the  Statistiial  Societj  will  be  awarded  in 
Sonmbsr  1876,  fbr  an  essay  on  "  The  stats  of  the  dwellings  ot  the  poor  in 
lb  itnil  dtitetsiB  of  Ea^ud,  with  wedal  ngai  to  the  imyrorsinsnu 
that  have  been  made  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  and  their 
IBflHDW  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  inmates."  The  essays  are  to  be 
Mt  in  01  or  before  June  30  next ,  Fanher  parttcolars  or  explanations  mu 
he  obtained  from  the  aMistau^secretary,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Statiatku 
wcisty,  Bonunet  Hoom  Tenaoe,  King%  Collect  Strand.  W.a 


REVIEWS. 

CaoracnoH  nam  Viaa  nm  Tmms,  mxamma  n 
Loon,  Hans,  Snom-Romn  m  VammMw  Bmutnuk  §m. 
Osorge  Haytor  Chnhb.  A.LC.&  Leognuuis,  Qteen  &  Co. 
If  a  hook  on  the  conatnielion  of  lo<^  and  sshs  was  wuuh'sd  tflsza  la 
no  one  better  qualified  to  compile  it  than  Mr.  Chubb ;  and  that  critie  nnsM 
have  not  a  little  hardihood  who  might  be  disposed  to  set  up  his  own  opiniona 
against  those  of  such  an  aothori^.  In  any  branch  of  practiee  like  what 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  treatise,  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantags  ta> 
have  sn  expert's  knowledge  to  assist  us.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chubb  has  bepD 
able  to  supplement  bis  own  wide  expensuea  by  sid  ftmn  sorii  cAeiahi  a* 
the  Commurioners  of  Police,  tiie  Snperintendnit  of  tiie  Ifetiopolitatt  Fb* 
Brigade,  His  HtUe  book  is,  ther^re,  deserving  of  attentkn,  not  aafy 
by  Uiose  whose  business  it  is  to  nuik^  houses  secnre,  but  by  everyone  who 
possesses  property  wbidi  is  likely  to  tempt  thieves  (»r  to  be  in  risk  of  fim 
As  might  be  expected,  he  has  mnch  to  say  about  the  locks,  ssfts,  strong 
rooms  and  other  protectivea  with  wiiicb  the  name  of  his  firm  is  associated, 
but  he  deals  with  his  rivals  l^trty  moxt^  in  his  descriptions  of  their 
patents.  The  book  treats  of  the  constenctioa  of  loaki  aod  fc^s  ;  tbs  d»- 
rices  of  bnrglan ;  tha  variooa  ways  in  which  safes  hars  bosa  soksttwtsd 
to  be  proof  agiinst  thieves  and  flee;  the  prasantions  to  hi  taken  in 
purchasii^  aecondhand  safes  ;  the  constmction  of  strong-rooms  ;  fireproof 
buildings ;  fire  and  its  dangers ;  and  the  extinction  of  fire.  An  appendix 
gives  designs  and  descriptions  of  a  fireproof  warehoose,  by  Mr.  Elniih  Poob^ 
and  a  liet  of  the  numerous  patents  for  locks  and  keys,  ana  safes  which  luro 
been  taken  out  daring  the  past  century. 

From  time  to  time  people  read  of  snccessfol  bni^laries,  bat  it  is  only 
when  a  great  number  of  cases  are  bton^t  together,  as  in  thie  book,  uad 
xegudaass  it  were  from  a  sdentifio  standpMOt,  that  it  is  posciEle  to 
leuise  the  marvellous  patience,  xesouicss,  and  ingenuity  of  the  organised 
bands  of  thieves  which  infest  the  metropolis  and  our  laqier  towns.  Thera 
seems  to  be  a  competition  between  them  and  inventors  in  its  way  not  un- 
like that  which  is  between  the  makers  of  c&nnon  and  iron  plates.  Th» 
utmost  skill  on  one  side  seems  to  be  met  by  some  equivalent  on  the 
other.  With  fair  play  the  locksmiths  and  safii-makers  might  be  abla  to 
bafie  the  burglars,  but  the  carelessness  of  the  owners  and  cam*tafceia  of 
pn^rty  too  ofUn  helps  the  latter.  It  will  be  scarcely  credited,  for  ex- 
ample, that  each  year  in  the  City  of  London  the  pcdiee  find  between 
2,000  and  8,000  premises  left  o^n  or  otherwise  insecure  at  m'gbt ;  in 
1873  the  nomber  was  2,057.  Then  keys  are  left  about,  and,  as  B£r. 
Chabb  sayi^  no  lock  whatever  will  guard  against  culpable  negligenee  with 
regard  to  its  key,  al^ongh  a  good  lock  cannot  have  a  ke^  made  to  fit  it 
unless  these  is  another  key  to  copy  from,  or  the  lock  itself  is  brc^en  open. 
Too  often  the  character  of  the  locks  of  bouses  is  sufficient  to  tempt  thieves. 
Thousands  axe  daily  tamed  ont  of  a  umilar  patten,  one  kcgr  aaswsriac 
for  all,  and,  according  to  lb.  Chubb's  computation,  thtee-fonrths  of  tlw- 
houses  in  London  might  be  entered  by  false  keys  if  it  were  not  for  tiha 
vigilance  of  the  police.  In  &ct,  no  means  of  protectbn  is  snffioient 
against  robbeiy  without  care.  There  are  safes  and  safes,  bat  the  best 
of  the  class  will  not  gire  seourity  if  tfasre  Is  not  watehftdness  over  it  and 
its  keys. 

In  the  chapter  on  Safea  Mr.  Chubb  describes  their  new  patent  saf^ 
whidi  has  a  T  iron  frame,  so  strong  as  not  to  be  bent  except  by  macluneryr 
and  lb  tube  filled  with  a  substsnes  that  will,  on  the  appmobh  of  ftrs,  lausa 
steam  to  be  projected  into  the  interior.  A  few  particulars  tnm  the  diaptai 
on  the  capacity  of  safes  will  have  interest.  The  Bank  of  JBaghod  redin* 
that  79  cubic  inches  is  required  to  stow  away  1,000J:  of  gold  coin  in  bags. 
A  cubic  foot  will  contain  no  less  than  21,873^.  To  allow  a  margis  of 
80  cubic  inches  for  evanr  1,000'.  in  bags  irf' sovereigas  mi^  be  taken. 
silver  coin  ^e  Bank  re«o?ing  is  th^  1A7  cnbte  tn^tes  wiH  bold  lOOf.,  ami 
a  cubic  foot  \,2Zdl.  in  bags.  It  may  thsn  ba  iaid  Oat  IflB  a^sa  iadksa 
will  contain  lOQl.  in  silver  coin. 

Tha  qualities  which  Mr.  Chnbb  eonlden  ra([^es  tomaiks  ssha  pm£ 
anuDst  ordinary  fires  are  thaX  thvj  are  made  altogedier  of  wrooabklRNl, 
with  outer  plates  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  with  a>spao» 
around  of  3  to  4  inches,  filled  witii  ao  eraporatii^;  non-oouthmiag  eon- 
position.  When  extra  precaution  has  to  be  taken  the  safe  oogta  to  b* 
k^pt  in  a  brick,  stone,  <a  iron  sirong-room.  After  a  sa^  has  saetained  • 
fire  it  oaght  not  to  be  depended  on  widiont  being^  aaaamaed  aad 
reproofed  by  some  competent  person,  as  its  teaisting  pivpartiss  az» 
oertain  to  be  damaged  if  not  destroyed.  If  good  safes  an  waatodt 
it  is  absolutsly  neoeesaiy  to  so  to  nMkes  irith  r^tatioa.  A  gwawy 
seeond-hand  safe,  by  a  good  maker,  it  atnmrg,  is  setdon  ublalaid. 
the  majority  of  those  sold  as  "secend-iiand  being  made  on  ponBsas^aaf 
constmcted  of  the  liyfateat  and  poawrt  awtstinle.  Mr.  Chabb  «As  •  gas* 
story  of  a  safe  of  this  class  beit^r  pat  op  at  an  snetioa,  in  SraSlsnd,  as  oaa 
of  the  best  kind,  and  daring  the  sale  it  suddenly  felt  to  the  gnmad,  wa« 
broben  by  the  fell,  and  the  fireproof  material  taaaUsd  (Mt  and  ws  ftMsd 
to  be  freeh  garden  tiat,  witii  ItTS  vnms  in  itl 

Utr.  CbuMt  recommends  that  pnnAssers  should  inrist  that  the  wei^  of 
any  safe  they  purchase  be  stamped  upon  it,  and  he  giTCS  the  felknriBfr 
table  of  antraumato  wed^ts  Ibr  sosas  of  tha  riies  :— 

bebis  mahas  JmSbat 

wide.  Uch.  Amp.  Owt. 

A  safe       22  X  17    X  16  dloiildw«igh  abont  3 

„           41  X  as     X  24  »          n  H 

48  X  39    X  25  »         n  U  (feldiag  doon). 

M          60  x  39    x  26  „         H  2S 

»          84  X  48    X  30  N  43  ^ 

Tbe  Mfes  should  weigh  not  less  tfisQ  tbaae  aanmnts ;  tnA  iHmb  Sn* 

with  steel,  they  will  be  very  mu^  heaTter. 

The  chapter  on  strong-rooms  reoomnisads  diat  they  sho6ld  ba  S8»- 
Btructad  in  the  basement,  if  poeslhle,  whsre  the  walls  m  noCa^iir  olhsr 
bnildings.  There  ought  to  be  no  drain  or  pipe  under  the  sorfees,  as  the 
floor  is  one  of  the  most  important  pans  of  sadi  a  stmctna,  ilia  stroaK 
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rooms  of  sevenl  bonks  baring  been  entered  tfarongb  the  floor.  Mr.  Cbabb 
says,  that  for  one  of  these  floors  to  be  secure  it  shoald  be  fonn<>d  of  luilf- 
inch  boiler  plates  rebated  and  fastened  together,  laid  upon  s  good  thickness 
of  brick  and  cement  Stone  it  not  advisable,  and  ought  not  to  be  used 
except  for  the  lintel  and  nil  of  the  doorvay.  The  valts  most  hf  at  least 
14  ioehei  tlqck,  of  brick  in  eonrat,  with  boiler  plate  lining  inside  vail  and 
loof  like  flo<a>.  The  loof  sbonld  be  of  brick  ardiitu;,  and  strong  enongh  to 
irithatand  the  veight  of  a  great  portion  of  the  bwlding  tf  it  happened  to 
fall.  If  a  girder  has  to  be  mod  to  carry  part  of  the  arching,  it  must  be 
of  wrought  iron  encased  in  plaster  or  cement.  The  door  is  best  arranged  as 
a  flre-resisting  door  and  gate  joined  together,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  other 
direct  opening,  either  for  light  or  air.  It  is  oTen  preferable  to  have  no 
gas  light  within,  but,  inst^,  to  hare  a  bracket  oataide  which  can  ba 
swung  through  the  opening  whenetrer  necessary. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Chubb  tbnmgh  the  remaining  chapters  on  flre- 
poroof  buildings  and  Area.  From  onr  brief  abstract  of  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Chabb'B  book  it  will  be  seen  how  practicalile  is  the  information,  and  the 
ramainder  is  no  leas  impntant  to  toe  public  in  generaL 

Sacra  to  Youko  AacHrrscrs,  toobtheb  with  i.  Model  Spbcificatiok. 
Bjr  Oe^e  Wightwick,  Architect.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  G-.  ^skiMon  OuiUaome,  Architect.   Lockwood  &  Co. 

A  PtTPn,  entering  an  architect's  office  in  the  ordinary  way  finds  always 
much  to  perplex  him.  What  he  has  to  learn  generally  appears  to  be 
illimitable ;  he  can  direorer  no  clue  to  it,  and  as  many  of  the  words  he 
hears  are  technical  terms,  they  sound  to  him  almost  like  a  strange  lan- 
guage. He  Suds  that  there  is  no  longer  the  systematic  instruction  he  was 
aeenatomed  to  receive  at  school  or  college,  and  be  hardly  knows  where  to 
look  for  gnidance.  If  be  has  self-reliance,  all  these  drawbat^  will  not 
prevent  his  progress ;  bnt  it  too  often  happens  thst  the  pupil  loses  precious 
time  at  first.  Special  treatises  are  of  little  avail,  as  each  requires  so  long 
toniaster.  The  "Hints  to  Yonng  Architects,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Wight- 
wick, to  some  extent  meets  the  needs  of  young  pupils.  The  book  was 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  it  referred  to  a  great  many  points  of  prac- 
tice. Here  and  there  it  touched  upon  things  which  any  one  might  know, 
as  the  svogestions  about  the  plate  on  the  office  door  and  the  like.  But 
tlu  book  had  fallen  behind  the  times,  and  a  new  edition  was  needed.  Mr. 
Ghdllanme  has  brou^t  it  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  presoit,  and 
bis  additions  are  indeed  of  more  value  than  the  original  matter.  We 
have  seldom  met  with  a  better  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  editor 
who  is  painstaking.  Mr.  Guillaume  may  be  thought  to  bare  introduced 
his  writings  too  often,  and  he  occupies  over  much  space  for  such  a  book  in 
explaining  the  merits  of  some  "  ventilating  trough  junction,"  which  be 
has  invested,  but  we  can  overlook  all  this  for  the  sake  of  what  has  been 
done  BO  well.  The  "  Hints  to  Young  Architects"  has  been  inclnded  in 
Weale's  series  and  will  now  be  found  an  acquisitaon  to  pupils,  sod  a  copy 
onght  to  be  considered  as  necessary  a  pnrehsse  as  a  box  of  instrmnants. 
If  we  remember  rightly  the  price  of  the  improved  edition  is  not  above  one- 
half  that  of  the  former. 

LEQAU 

ABOBmCTS'  AND  BinU)EItB'  LIABIUnEB. 

At  tJbe  Loid  Ha;oT'B  Court,  on  Taesda;  lut,  before  Sir  Tbomai  Chambcn,  Q.C.,  U.P., 
and*  eommoD  inrj,  the  oase  of  Boacaeau  v.  HoU-y  iru  heard.  Mr.  Hackae  Uont 
(tbe  ooonsel  (or  the  pUtntifl)  said  that  hU  client  wai  •  mnrble  merchant,  and  the 
MandantwH  ui  arohllect  Tbe  latter  had  ordered  from  the  platntlD  four  stone 
iDODldod  cbimneypiecei,  and  lUted  that  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  a  cerUln  person 
living  near  Staines.  The  charge  for  the  tome  waa  £18  IPi.,  and  that  was  tbe  snm 
wtilcu  tbe  pTalntifl  songht  to  recover.  Ur.  Hoir  then  reed  terenl  letters  which  showed 
that  the  goods  were  not  for  thenseof  the  plaintiff  bat  for  a  Ur.  FUher,  abulller. 
In  one  of  them  also  tbe  defendant  promised  payment  to  tbe  plainiifl  ia  case  Mr. 
FIthar  was  not  prompt  In  settlement.  Tlie  goods  were  sent  to  Mr.  PIther,  bat  it 
was  only  soting  In  accordance  with  the  Instroctions  of  the  debndaut.  Tbe  plaintlfl 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Ur.  Pither,  and  bad  not  even  seen  him. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  BocoHSAn,  said  be  carried  on  badnesa  in  Wormwood  Btreet, 
Fitsroy  Square,  at  which  place  the  defendant  called  on  the  Tth  of  Jul;  last,  and  nleoted 
scans  patterns  of  chlmneypleces,  requesting  that  an  estimate  of  them  might  be  sent  him. 
A  clerk  of  the  defendant's  (nbwqaently  called  npon  the  plaintiff  with  tbe  tracings  of 
tbe  mantel,  and  having  seen  the  patbvns,  asked  the  plaintiff  to  write  to  Ur.  Pither 
for  an  order  for  tbe  ohimneyi^eces,  but  being  In  oommnnlcatioa  with  fie  deferdant, 
the  plaintiff  refnsed  to  accede  to  the  request  of  tbe  clerk  The  goods  had  been  supplied 
at  tbe  d^endant's  mxler,  and  tbe  wltosM  said  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  bailder. 
It  wax  to  the  doteodant  that  he  tbtoogbont  tbe  transaction  looked  for  payment. 
After  the  present  aoiion  was  bnngbt  Mr.  Pither  bad  fcnt  a  cheque.  In  auwer  to 
hii  lordahip,  Uie  witness  said  that  It  was  a  very  common  occnrrence  for  an  architect  to 
giva  an  order  for  articles  required  fiura  bonee,  and  to  give  tbe  name  of  bis  client,  bat 
the  bnllder  was  never  looked  to  for  payment,  Tbe  plaintiff  was  In  the  habit  of  obtain- 
ing payment  from  the  owner  of  the  bouse  In  snch  cases. 

His  Lordship  pointed  oat  that  from  the  evidence  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
wItneM  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Pither,  the  builder,  required  the  goods  in  question,  had 
leoaived  them,  and  wa»  debited  with  tbem  b;  the  plaintiff,  and  tbat  the  defendant  had 
merely  acted  as  an  agent  in  the  transaction.  It  did  not  signify  in  the  least  that  the 
plalunfl  bad  not  seen  Mr.  Pither.  Ur.  Moia  urged  that  tbe  defendant  was  the  pereon 
who  gave  the  order,  and  to  blm  the  plalntifl  hadlooked  for  payment. 

After  some  argument  between  hit  Lordihlp  and  the  ooansel  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Holr  aoMpted  a  nnuDlt. 


The  *'  Osrford  Arms,"  Warwick  Iiane, 
Sib, — The  "Oxford  Arms^"  in  Warwick  Lane,  Paterooater  How,  well 
known  as  probably  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most  picturesque,  of 
the  old  London  Inns  still  in  ezi^enoe^  being  advertised  for  sale  by  auction, 
ft  few  ^tlemen  have  comldiied  in  order  to  have  photographs  of  it  ,tskcn. 
It  is  intended  to  take  about  four  views,  at  a  charge  to  the  subscribers  at 
cost  price,  which  will  not  eneed  104.  6d.  per  set.  Should  any  of  your 
XMtdeis  Auan  to  have  copies  I  shall  bo  happy  to  receive  their  names. 

Your  obedient  serrant, 
Xioag  IMtton,  S.W.,  Feb.  10.  Autbsd  UiBU. 


^purrel 

Sir  Franois  Grant,  president  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  Tisconnt  Har- 
din ge,  and  Mr,  Henry  William  Eaton,  M.F.,  have  been  appointed  tmstaes 
to  carry  oat  the  wishes  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Cbantrey,  who  bequeathed  ) 
8  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  about  100,0001.,  for  the  pnndiase  id  pietsns 
and  works  of  art  fbr  the  nation.  i 


The  Fletore  Oallery  belonging  to  Fiiuce  Torlonia  is  to  b«  sold. 

The  First  Bxhibltion  of  Paintings  in  Oil,  by  modem  artists  at 
Brighton,  wiU  close  at  tbe  public  gallery  on  Saturday,  Mardi  tt.  The 
eihibition  has  been  very  snceessfnl,  upwards  of  46,000  pmnis  havisg 
visited  it  on  the  free  days  sinra  its  opening,  and  a  latge  number  of  pictniti 
have  been  sold,  in  addition  to  eommissions  given  fcnr  others. 

Sir  8,  Zi.  A.  Bimmonds,  B  B.,  E.O.B.,  will,  it  is  understood,  sBcoead 
Sir  F.  £.  Chapman,  RR,  E.C.B.,  as  Inspector-Qsneral  of  Fivtificatiou 

and  Lispector  of  Works. 

Mr.  Woolner,  B.A.,  has  modelled  a  group  representing  an  incident  in 
Coleridge's  schoolboy  life,  in  which  the  figures  of  Faiuhaw  Middletos 
(aftervwJs  Bish<m  of  Calentta)  and  Charles  Lamb  are  introduced,  as  a 
challenge  prise  to  oe  held  each  year  by  that  "  Ward  "  in  Christ's  Hospital 
which  has  most  distingdsbed  itself  in  the  work  of  the  school  daring  the 
previous  year. 

Ur.  Xdward  K,  Banr,  B.  A.,  has  joined  the  board  of  directors  of  tha 
Grand  Hotel  Co.  (Limited),  Brighton. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  B.Z!.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  office  ul 
Director  of  Pnblic  Works  in  India.  He  was  formerly  Director  of  Worfa 
of  the  Navy,  and  Surveyor-General  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  Crows 
Lands  in  Victoria. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bough  was,  on  Wednesday,  elected  to  the  fnll  honours  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  Smellie  Watson,  por- 
trait painter,  deceased.  Mr.  Bough,  who  is  well  known  as  a  landscsps 
and  water-colour  painter,  was  selected  by  a  majority.  The  other  Asso- 
ciate nominated  was  Mr.  John  Smart,  landscape  painter. 

The  Blection  of  Sarve7or  to  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  came  off  on  Moa- 
day  last,  there  being  over  thirty  candidates,  and  resulted  in  the  election  ot' 
Mr.  O.  H.  Stayton,  CX.,  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  of  Byde,  Ule  of 
Wight.   The  salary  is  5002.  per  annum. 

The  Statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  for  the  memorial  in  Hydt 
Park,  it  is  expected,  will  be  cast  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Oatliff  on  "  Improved  Dwellings,  their 
Benefldal  Effect  on  Health  and  Morals,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Exten- 
Mon,"  will  be  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  next. 

A  Meeting  hns  been  held  at  Erersley,  at  which  it  has  been  determined, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Ute  Sector,  Canon  Kingsley,  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  paritih  church,  so  long  the  scene  of  his  ministrations,  and  to  ereiA  a 
cbapel  in  the  outlying  hamlet  of  Bramshill,  where  Mr.  Eingsley  has  for 
some  years  held  a  service  in  a  small  schoolroom. 

The  Pablio  Mnsenm  of  Columbus  has  been  completed,  and  an 
arohKological  survey  and  examination  of  the  ancient  remains  scattered 
throughout  the  island  is  to  be  shortly  commenced.  On  this  subject  the 
Governor  says  he  trnsts  that  they  will  before  long  be  in  a  position  to  psblish 
a  "  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Zeilanieamm,"  which,  while  throwing  bgbt  on 
tbe  ancient  history,  religion,  and  customs  of  Ceylon,  will  be  of  the  grestsst 
value  to  students  of  philology. 

The  Members  of  St.  Columba's  Episcopal  Oongregation.  Cri^ir, 
have  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  wit^  an  additional  wing  to  th<>  boild- 
iiig,  the  erection  of  a  vestry  and  a  new  spire  of  above  100  feet  in  bright, 

and  other  improvements. 

A  Public  Meeting  in  aid  of  tbe  proposed  Bulway  Servants'  Orphan- 
age, at  Derby,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  40,000/.,  for  thi>  accommo- 
dation of  a  Uionsand  orphan  children,  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Leeds, 
on  Wednesday,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  project. 

The  Works  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltonham  Bailway  were  commenced 
on  Wednesday  last. 

The  Cireotors  of  the  I-ondon  and  BlaokwaU  Bailway  Company 

propose  to  expend  6,000t.  on  the  improvement  of  the  stations  on  the  linsw 

The  London  School  Board  are  about  to  borrow  a  further  sum  of 
74,000^.  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  making  in  all 
1,204,925;.,  independently  of  50,000/,  borrowed  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Tha  OoTsrament,  it  is  rumoured,  have  determined  to  erect  a  Nanl 
College  on  the  Baleigfa  Estate,  at  Dartmonth,  at  a  cost  of  400,0001. 

The  Masons  of  Elrkoaldy  and  district  have  agreed  unanimously  to  adc 
a  farther  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  their  wages,  which  will,  should  tha 
masters  concede  to  their  request,  make  their  wages  &d.  per  hour. 

Tbo  Belgian  Qovernment  have  purchased  the  Andent  Flemish 
Tapestry,  which  was  to  be  sold  in  Antwerp  (See  Arehit«cf,2-  88  ante).  It 
will  be  deposited  for  public  exhibition  at  the  Port  de  Hal,  Brussels. 

The  Bristol  Town  Oonnoil  have  resolved  to  bnild  two  extra  mnga  to 

the  City  Lunatic  A^lum,  at  a  cost  of  13,000/. 

The  Theatre  Boyal,  Edinburgh,  was  burnt  down  on  Saturday  lut 
This  is  the  third  time  a  theatre  on  tha  uto  was  destroyed,  involving 
danger  each  time  to  Uie  snrronnding  neigbbooriiood. 
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THE  TEMPLE  Of  DIANA  OF  THE  EPHESIAN& 

HE  zecent  opIontilMia  of  Mr.  Woob  in 
the  Tudni^  d-'B/Sktma  and  Ha  diacoT«iy 
of  the  entoe  plan  and  proportiona  of  lbs 
great  Temple  of  Diana  have  alie&dj 
taken  their  place  amongst  the  moet 
honanraUe  entnpriaea  of  the  age.  The 
story  of  bis  labonza,  hoireTar,  aod  of  hia 
succeaa,  is  aot  m\y  one  which  heais 
heiog  twice  told,  bot^  coming  from  the 
lipa  of  the  explorer  himself,  oecomea  a 
thing  of  incraeaed  interest  every  time  it 
is  repeated,  owioff  to  bis  manireetntion  of 
that  peouliar  reticence  which  has  been 
part  uike  of  the  Hteraiy  and  of  the  per- 
sonal chflfacter  of  so  many  of  the  most 
disdncuiabed  advontuxots  tbrougbont  all  a^B&  Mr.  Woon,  in  short, 
in  maling  so  littU  of  bimaelf,  aeama  aometiniM  to  make  liule  of  hia 
Bahiact^  and  it  is  almost  in  spite  of  faim  that  ita  mmdera  are  brought 
to  bgbt  Hie  dtttcriptiui,  acooidiwfly,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Bqfil  Inititote  of  Arehiteete  on  Monday  u^t,  although  during  its 
munss  almost  sagjEesti?e  of  mei^^reneas,  etme  to  he  in  ita  result 
nupiriting  in  the  higfaeat  degp^e;  ao  tha^  whilst  in  the  course  of  the 
diicaaBon  one  speaker  was  found  eipreaeing  a  certain  kind  of  sym- 
patkj  with  the  aupposed  legreta  of  the  lecbirer  that  he  should  have 
» little  to  deicrilM>,  others  with  e^ual  sincavity  were  constrained  to 
coota  to  hia  rescue  from  the  very  appearance  of  disoouragement  b^ 
pointiag  ont  that  the  tugible  results  of  his  eleven  yearr  labour,  if 
in  one  aeiu>e  aeemiDglj  inadequate  to  hia  own  expectations^  were  in 
uotho  ill  that  coma  have  been  hoped,  if  nok  indeed  almost  aU  that 
ii  nwUe  of  being  realised  It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
thnnoie,  that  we  dirfcb  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  report  of 
Mr-WooA^s  lecture  and  of  the  obBerraUooa  which  appropriately 
fbUowed  it ;  and  we  ma^  safely  suggest  ftat  on  every  succeeding 
OQcnoD  upon  which  the  eminent  disoorerer  ma^r  be  called  upcm  to 
ncpunt  eooe  moxe  the  oamtive  of  hia  work  it  will  be  equally  easy 
fv  tha  avdiencB  to  exploie  the  ezplorey  if  they  will  bvt  exerase  a 
htfte  Aill  in  diwiviDg  hua  out. 

Tha  process  hy  which  Mr.  Wood  effected  his  diacorery  was  well 
deserted  by  Sr  GiLUBX  Scon  as  ome  deaerring  of  the  Tory  name 
<tf  identifie  induction.  His  calculations  may  not  have  been  so 
<^hmale,  nor  the  subject  of  his  search  so  remote,  aa  when  the 
Htioaonters  of  these  adTaooed  days,  by  maaeoring  tha  balances  and 
counterbalances  of  the  stars,  accomplish  at  length  the  detection,  at  a 
pout  fixed  by  the  immutable  lo^c  of  Cocexb,  of  some  unknot 
Todd ;  hut  nevertbelea^  considering  Uiat  all  his  lines  of  identifica- 
tioi  lay  at  the  respeetabls  depth  of  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface 
irfiks  eounti^,  and  actually  below  the  level  of  the  water,  so  that  he 
bid  to  feel  his  way  by  mixing  w«IU  instMid  of  dig^ng  the  mere  holes 
of  or^siT  research,  it  may  certainly  be  admitted  to  have  been  no 
eaanoDpfsea  task  that  he  achieved  when  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
kdiig^g  into  view  the  long  sought  floor  of  IKaua's  magnificent  sfarine 
■d  Bich  ftagmenta  as  yet  remained  of  ita  hundred  columns  and  its 
entlr  QmuMoi, 

We  need  not  recount  the  particulan  of  the  process,  but,  in  few 
Tsids,  it  amounted  to  this.  Fox  years  he  had  been  on  the  wrong 
stent  At  leneth  hia  instincts  of  common  sense  fastened  upon  one 
pudcnlar  indaent  amongst  those  supplied  by  the  remarks  of  the 
noent  historians.  Certain  precious  urticles  were  carried  in  peri- 
■ffieil  piNxressioQ,  it  was  said,  from  the  Temple  to  the  city  and  back, 
punog  in  at  a  certain  gate  and  out  nt  a  certain  other.  It,  therefore, 
USH  gites  could  he  discovered,  the  roads  which  passed  through 
them  might  be  discovered  too ;  and  if  such  roads  were  found  to  cou- 
T«ge,  the  point  of  convergence  must  be  the  Temple.  So  the  gates 
voe  labonouslv  searched  for  until  they  were  found,  l^en  the  roads 
we  found.  Then  the  convergence  was  patiently  fallowed  out.  The 
Aieiuinuat  length  pitched  upon;  a  well  was  dug;  and  behold  the 
floor  of  the  Temple  f  It  was  a  mile  or  so  away  from  all  hitherto 
■opened  spotfc  but  had  it  been  twenty  miles  we  may  say  it  would 
bive  only  called  forth  ao  much  more  perseverance.  At  any  rate 
"« the  last  day  of  the  year  1869  **  the  explorer  Isid  open,  with  a 
iv  vhich  he  can  never  hope  to  feel  a^in,  an  unmistakable  portion 
ofttte  wcred  platTonn,  and  iVom  that  time  tha  development  of  the 
ntin  edifice  was  but  a  matter  of  a  little  more  time^  and^unfoitu- 
Utlit]^  ola  good  deal  more  money. 

baneeeuneof  events  the  "hundred  columns"  that  were  recorded 
to  kiTs  turrounded  the  oella  which  contained  "  the  image  that  came 
^Mn  from  Jupiter  "  were  every  one  counted,,  neither  more  nor  less. 
■Rieir  [[o»eoua  uiay  stood  to  awaUelognun  of  apparentlir  nearly 
t*o  IiOgUah  acrea  of  ground.   Their  nze  was  6  feet  in  duuneter, 

Sntf,  aoeording  to  received  proportiona^  01  feet  for  their  height, 
itM  of  their  voluted  Ionic  capitals  were  found,  and  a  few  other 
Indents  of  characteristic  architectural  emamentation.  Then  there 
ipj^eued  this  most  unique  feature  of  design :  the  columns  being  built 
iichin  nine  (ff  ten  eonrses  or  solid  blo^s,  the  first  of  these  above 
UM  Bumkdnga  of  the  base  was  found  to  hare  been  in  certain  instances 


sculptured  round  tite  cireamfaronee  Of  neaily  30  feet  with  human 
igures  of  nearly  full  size  constituting  in  every  case  a  specttd  work  of 
art  of  the  highest  pretenaiOB.  The-  podinnt  mon  which  this  grand 
edifice  bad  stood  was  also  of  an  excepttonal  kind;  instead  of  any- 
thing like  the  three  timple  but  statelv  itepa  of  the  ParthsBon,  them 
were  fonrtesa  mon  oMlnarr  st^  ul'  anmnd,  of  the  dimenaiona  of 
about  8  English  inches  by  lO^  maUng  in  all  a  h^ht  of  betwem  9 
and  10  feet ;  and,  as  the  platform  whicJi  Anned  the  summit  extwided 
some  condderable  way  beyond  tfte  mere  eimnit  of  the  peristyle,  tha 
spreading  ascent  on  all  sides  covered  a  atiS  more  imposing  acetk 
Upon  these  steps  and  the  platform  above,  and  under  the  pxoaigiow 
colonnades  of  the  temple  Itself,  it  is  to  see  that  a  vast  number 
of  persons,  whether  as  humble  supi^icaats  or  as  agitated  fhnatici^ 
would  still  show  small  enough,  however  loudly  proclfuming  "  Oreat 
is  Diana  of  the  Epheeians  I 

'When  Mr.  Woon  had  thus  found  hia  way  to  the  floor  of  the  actual 
historical  "  Temple  of  the  great  Goddess  iHana  whom  eXi  Asia  and 
the  world  worshippeth  "  he  soon  discovered  that  this  was  but  one  of 
at  least  three  successive  edifices  which  throughout  the  ages  had  stood 
on  the  same  spot  There  were  three  floors  in  &ct  discernible,  oae 
under  another ;  and  the  temple  whose  remains  were  now  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  two  aod  twenty  feet  under  ground  Mr.  Woon  deno- 
minates tnerefore  "  the  last  temple,'*  the  others  being  eaudoualy 
spoken  of  as  "  the  last  but  one  and  the  last  but  two ;  *  how  manj 
previous  ones  may  have  stood  thnre  being  a  queetioQ  not  to  be  sdve£ 
"  The  last,"  at  any  rate,  he  identifies  with  ttie  period  of  AuXAinw 
THB  Grea.1,  and  "  the  last  but  two  **  apq^arently  with  that  of 
Fbuxclbs.  This  certainly  leaves  ample  room  and  verge  enough  in 
still  earlier  times  for  still  other  edifices  on  the  same  sacred  ground. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Woon,  thus  more  than  usually  sucoessfol, 
were  abandoned  in  March  1874  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Stat* 
aid  previously  accorded  to  this  earnest  antiquary.  The  marblet 
actually  recovered  are  in  the  British  Muieum.  Mr.  Wood's  personal 
work  as  he  leA  it  weaie  the  aspect  of  a  vast  pit,  500  feet  by  300,  and 
22  feet  deep,  very  much  fiDed  with  water,  and  still  containing,  as  he 
thinks,  a  sufficient  amount  of  classic  wreck  and  ruin  to  render  it 
matter  of  deep  r^rret~and  so  also  thought  the  meetiog  at  large' — 
that  the  English  Government  should*  withhold  the  comparatively 
■mall  amount  of  about  3,000/.  which,  as  we  understood,  would  suffice 
to  search  out  the  whole  of  the  remaining  mystery.  Surely  we  may 
at  least  say  this — that  when  England  flw  herself  posraased  at  once 
of  unique  an  opportunity  and  so  esmeet  a  servant,  it  is  not  ^OOOH 
that  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  arriving  at  the  hononr  of  a 
final  result  which  all  ^e  world  would  so  Ughly  value. 

As  regards  the  arehiteetnral  style  of  the  temple  it  was  su^fested 
that  it  exhibits  more  than  we  are  accustomed  to  of  what  was  some- 
what Timely  called  Ionian  or  Asiatjc  taste.  Other  critics,  however, 
seemed  to  think  there  was  but  little  ia  this  idea.  No  doubt  the 
peculiar  stylobaite  or  podium  of  common  steps  with  its  gmat  platform 
at  the  top,  the  widened  inter-columniations  in  the  nuddle  of  the  end 
fa(eule8,  the  sculptured  shafts,  and  some  of  the  details  of  moulded 
work,  are  quite  enough  to  show  an  inferior  character  of  design  to 
that  of  preceding  epochs,  but  the  probability  would  be  that  the 
previous  temples  whose  floors  alone  remain  had  been  of  the  more 
correct  mode,  rather  thsn  that  all  alike  had  exhibited  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  latest  iq  date  by  reason  of  Asiatic  inflaence.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  question  would  have  been  argued  out  with  much  interest 
and  much  critical  skill ;  but  now  it  is  to  be  feared  there  are  few  if  any 
who  care  either  to  accept  the  trouble  or  to  cultivate  the  knowledge. 

The  figure  of  the  goddess  which  tit.  Wood  included  amon^ 
his  illnstrataons,  and  which  he  eventnally  explained  was  nothing 
more  authentic  than  a  copy  of  a  print  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  investigation.  That  it  is  barbarous 
bevond  description  is  not  enough  to  say.  It  is  no  better  than  a  fifth- 
rate  Hindoo  idol  or  a  Mexican  teraphim.  One  speaker  thought  it 
mi^ht  have  been  a  literal  copy  of  the  famous  SBrolite  apoken  of  in 
scripture  as  " the  image  that  fell  down  Jupiter; "  out  even  in 
that  supposition  it  is  scarcely  to  he  credited  that  keen  Ionian  Greeks 
would  have  retained  such  an  object  of  worship  without  at  least 
improving  it  out  of  its  own  primitive  character  a  little  more  than 
this.  Early  Greek  figures,  bad  as  they  were,  never  came  to  so  very 
mean  a  condition;  and  although  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that 
certain  Ansyriau  works  are  little  if  any  better,  yet  the  "  Asiatic 
taste  "  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  preserve  so  wretched  an 
authenticity  ia  an  influence  which  in  any  kind  of  Greek  art  we 
should  be  loth  to  acknowledge  possible. 

We  congratulate  the  Institute  upon  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  meeting  resolved  noon  a  course  at  once  decided  and  sensible, 
namely,  to  memorialisa  Govranment  in  Ihvour  of  a  restoration  of  the 
grant  id  aid  of  Mr.  Wood's  moat  noble  enterprise.  With  Mr.  Disunij 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  surely  an  Asian  mystery  of  such  high  interest 
as  belongs  to  this  ought  not  to  go  begn^ng  ia  vain  for  a  smalt  allow- 
ance of  money  wherewith  to  pursue  it  to  a  solution.  Nor  is  Sir 
SiAfvoBB  NoETHCOTG,  the  CsroeEUs  for  the  time  being  who  watches 
the  purse  strings  of  the  nation,  such  a  mau  as  to  deny  the  oountir 
the  honour  of  assisting  so  great  a  venture.  Even  Mr.  Lows,  in  hu 
most  economical  mood,  would  he  too  much  of  the  scholar  to  be  deaf 
to  such  an  ai^eal  if  properly  ur^^d.  We  trust  therefore  that  the 
Institute  will  see  the  safety  of  bemg  fbr  once  sufficiently  bold ;  and 
if  even  a  formal  deputation  were  to  solicit  the  favour  of  an  interview 
with  the  Premier  we  see  little  reason  to  think  it  would  be  denied. 
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THE  GREAT  FE8TA  AT  SIENA. 

FlOK  A  COBBlBPOIomilT. 

TWICE  in  the  year  the  quiet  old  town  of  Siena  walcea  up  out  of 
Bleep  and  goes  wild  with  excstement;  once  in  July,  and 
secondly,  and  moet  uproariously,  in  August,  to  celebrate  the 
Assumption  of  the  Madonna.  It  was  our  fortune  last  summer  to 
be  staying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  during  the  three  days*  Festa 
kept  upon  this  latter  occasion ;  indeed,  studious  life  among  the 
ancient  buildioga,  the  suntly  art  and  the  atrange  scenery  of  Siena 
was  sadly  Arown  oot  by  the  persiatent  holiday  attractaons  and  abi- 
qmtous  crowds  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Siena  is  built  up  and  down  the  dedivitiea  of  a  sandstone  ridge 
among  the  Tuscan  Apennines ;  beyond  the  tortuous  line  of  walls 
that  still  eocircles  her  bounds,  spreads  an  undulating  sea  of  clay  hills, 
fitreaked  with  woods  of  cypress  and  oak,  each  crowned  by  its  little 
town  or  villa  or  grey  convent  walls  and  church.  Thus,  wave  beyond 
wave  the  ground  falls  back  to  the  blue  distance  where  mountain 
range  and  rolling  cloud  mingle  in  undefiuRble  form  and  play  of 
shitting  colour.  On  the  eve  of  the  great  festival,  beneath  a  purple 
aky  solemn  with  golden  stars,  the  fires  in  honour  of  the  Madonna 
broke  out  in  swift  successioD  on  these  heights,  each  as  it  were  send- 
ing it^  fignal  to  the  others ;  and  so  for  a  bnef  half  hour  the  glimmer- 
ing bonfires  seemed  to  turn  the  shadowy  land  into  imitative  response 
to  the  star-fretted  sky  above. 

There  had  been  certain  rehearsals  of  the  horse-races,  and  solemn 
Tespers  in  the  Dnomo  during  the  afternoon,  ushering  in  the  ungnlar 
combination  of  religious  exercises  and  a  passicm  for  races  which  cha- 
ncterises  the  Sienese  honour  of  the  Madonna's  Asaumption.  Indeed, 
the  town  for  a  week  had  been  alternately  betting  on  its  favourite 
horse  or  saying  prayers  in  the  churches.  £^  the  time  Saturday,  the 
15th,  arrived  the  excitement  was  at  fisTer  heat,  and  when  the  great 
brazen  bell  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  ran^  out  atfive  o'clock  the  town 
was  already  astir  and  humming  with  voices.  This  bell  only  sounds 
for  war  or  great  rejoicing ;  when  its  solemn  summons  swings  out,  the 
people  in  the  country  round  know  that  in  Siena  there  is  either 
trouble  or  high  festival,  and  come  streaming  in  at  the  open  gates,  or 
else  from  their  lower  ground  look  up  at  the  distant  towers  of  the 
city  and  wonder  what  befalls.  During  the  last  Italian  rising  this 
bell  rang  all  day  the  townsfolk  tell  us.  Not  all  its  clamour  kept  the 
great  thunder  clouds  away  that  Saturday  morning.  They  came  up 
gradually  from  the  distant  mountains,  blotting  out  one  height  after 
anotheT,'and  then  swirled  round  Siena  and  filled  it  with  wind  and 
rushing  water,  while  the  thunder  growled  and  the  lightning  fiashed 
intermittently.  But  towards  half-past  -ten,  in  a  brealE  of  the  storm, 
we  stru^led  up  to  the  cathedral,  falling  in  ^tb  an  old  peasant 
woman  en  route,  who  tells  us  that  the  people  are  curun^  the  lU-luck 
of  the  bad  weather  in  a  way  that  will  certainly  bring  a  judgment  on 
their  heads. 

The  three  great  western  doors  of  the  cathedral  are  wide  open,  the 
wondrous  pavement  inlaid  with  stories  by  the  hand  of  Beccafuui 
and  (jiber  artists  of  the  old  lime,  is  divested  of  its  wooden  covering 
under  the  dome,  and  shines  in  spaces  of  polished  marble.  The 
banners  of  the  city  wards  that  contest  for  the  prize  in  the 
races  droop  and  ware  their  gay  silken  folds  upon  the  pillars  of  the 
nave.  Up  in  the  finging-gallery  the  musicians  are  tuning  hoarsely, 
and  the  crowd  gathers  by  degrees.  Presently  the  canons,  m  their  red 
capes,  walk  up  to  the  choir  in  procession,  with  a  banner,  and  the 
people  throng  thicker,  A  motley  crowd  ! — white-bearded  old  men 
with  hig  umbrellas,  peasant  girls  in  enormous  straw  hats  fiapping  over 
the  fierce,  dark  ejea  and  swarthy  cheeks,  a  scatteriog  of  handsome 
women  in  black  veils,  strangers  from  Florence,  townsfolk  in  smart 
clothes  of  every  colour  hut  the  right  one  (the  modern  Italian  of  the 
towns  has  the  wont  taste),  elegant  ladies,  stately  ecclesiastics,  and 
rimple  country  priests  t  There  is  a  walking  to  and  fro ;  little  bells 
ring  at  side  chapels,  and  the  crowd  surges  thu  way  and  that,  kneeling 
and  standing  anyhow  and  anywhere.  But  now  the  great  procession 
conies  pacing  up  the  wide  nave,  archbishop  in  cloth  of  gold,  silver 
shoes,  jewelled  mitre,  and  crozier  in  band,  followed  by  canons  in  em- 
broidered copes  and  white  mitres.  The  orchestra  bursts  into  a 
stirring  measure,  and  the  choir  sing  out  bravely.  The  archbishop  is 
set  info  his  throne,  and  remains  like  an  imposing  image  for  the  next 
two  hours,  stately  and  immovable,  to  he  stared  at,  and  the  service 
goes  on,  with  a  good  deal  of  fine  music  in  the  modern  style,  alter- 
nating between  solemn  and  pathetic  strains  and  airy  measures  suited 
to  a  ballroom.  The  ppasant  people  crowd  up  to  the  choir;  they  put 
their  arms  on  the  backs  of  the  canons'  seats,  and  peer  into  the  splen- 
dour: liny  children  kneel  on  the  steps,  play  tricks  with  one  another, 
or  say  their  prayers,  with  a  deliciously  solemn  aping  of  their  elders. 
The  ladies  alternate  between  chat  and  elegant  devotion,  and  the  swells 
walk  about  and  look  through  their  glasses.  Still  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  devotion  every  now  and  then,  and  the  whole  scene  is  splendid, 
with  the  lights  and  gorgeous  priests  in  the  choir,  and  the  various 
crowd  gathered  within  the  rhythmic  lines  of  marble  cupola  and  arch 
and  stately  pillar,  rich  in  harmonious  prodigality  of  gold  and  colour. 

The  service  is  over  at  last,  the  archbishop  gives  his  blessing  and 
departs,  and  the  crowd  streams  out  at  the  western  doors,  to  find  the 
blessed  sunshine  has  conquered  the  clouds,  and  the  air  blows  fresh 
and  eool  under  a  blue  sky. 

The  next  attraction  'is  the  "  Benevolent  Bazaar,"  held  in  the 


Palazzo  Patrizi ;  but  though  the  stalls  of  rubbish  are  presided  over 
by  charming,  ladies,  and  white-glored  exquisites  conduct  the  raflSea' 
and  the  various  little  devices  for  getting  money  out  'of  your  pocket, 
the  bazaar  does  not  draw.  But  after  dinner,  when  erery  place 
where  eating  can  be  conducted  is  choked  with  the  hungry,  the 
crowd  runs  all  one  way  into  the  Piazza  to  see  the  Tombofa.  The 
lottery  is  a  simple  affair,  though  it  takes  seven  people  to  manage  it; 
in  the  judges*  balcony  five — one  to  turn  the  machme,  a  boy  to  pidc 
out  the  rolls,  a  spectacled  official  to  open  the  roll  and  read  the  num- 
ber, a  man  to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  yet  another  to  call  out  the  num- 
ber ID  a  loud  baritone  voice,  which  is  echoed  by  two  more,  atatioiied 
in  pink  and  white  steiped  boxes  in  the  Fiassa,  who  haiw  oat  ft 
placard  of  the  number  at  the  same  time.  One  lEslse  **  tombola"  waa 
called,  and  the  crowd  greeted  the  white  flag  whidi  showed  the 
caller  mistaken  by  a  ripple  of  laughter  all  over  the  Piazza,  and  thea 
a  little  hooring  and  hissing  soon  calmed  down.  The  prize  was 
gained  by  a  poor  man,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people.  After  the 
Tombola  came  some  minor  races,  and  in  the  evening  the  Liua,  or 
public  garden,  near  the  fortress,  was  lit  with  Chinese  lamps,  baoda 
played,  and  people  thronged  thick  as  bees  on  the  walks,  or  drove 
round  and  round  in  their  finest  clothes  till  after  dark.  Sunday  we 
had  another  procession  in  the  cathedral,  but  no  grand  service,  only  a 
quiet  litany,  said  kneeling  before  the  altar  by  the  archbishop  and  hia 
U^in  ;  then  the  crowd  was  allowed  free  access  to  the  Piccolomim 
Library,  to  see  the  illuminated  choral  books  spread  open  on  the 
desks,  and  the  frescos  of  PiNTtrRiccHio  on  the  walls,  and  in  the 
sacristy  all  the  splendid  vestments  were  laid  out,  and  many  pecsoua 
appurtenances  of  the  altar,  and  the  people  streamed  in  and 
out,  and  looked,  and  never  touched  or  hurt  a  thing.  All  the 
museums  of  the  tovni  were  freely  open  daring  the  three 
days  of  the  festival,  and  on  this  Sunday  the  picture  gallery  was 
thronged ;  the  attraction,  it  is  to  be  feai^,  however,  lay  more  in 
drawings  by  pupils  of  the  Academy  which  were  hung  up  below  the 
old  masters  in  tbe  great  room,  oaA  the  exhibition  of  wood  carvings^ 
&c.,  than  in  the  pictures.  But  the  great  event  of  this  and  of  all  tine 
days  was  the  Polio  alia  Tonda  at  ux  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Tbe 
horses  that  were  to  rim  had  been  more  or  less  on  public  euibition 
since  Friday  ;  sometimes  they  might  be  met  in  full  trappings  led  by 
their  jockeys,  followed  by  an  admiring  crowd;  sometimes  they  were 
practising  rehearsals  on  the  Piazza ;  sometimes  they  were  rushing 
along  the  semicircular  street.  Then  the  representatives  of  the  seven- 
teen city  contrade  were  for  ever  performing  their  evolutions  in 
front  of  official  residences,  and  gathering  subscriptions  for  the  horse 
and  rider  of  their  ward.  Two  men,  dressed  in  mediieval  costnme 
of  the  brightest  colours,  attended  by  trumpeters  and  pages,  would  go 
through  wonderful  tricks  with  the  great  silk  banners  they  carriedj 
furling  and  unfiirliug,  paanug  them  over  end  under  arms  and  lef^  and 
finally  throwing  them  into  ute  air  and  catching  them  again — aU  with 
much  skill  and  grace :  a  performance  to  be  followed  always  by  a 
douceur  from  the  official  residence. 

The  great  Piazza  del  Campo,  of  Siena,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable  in  the  world.  It  lies  on  a  steep  slope,  a  nuge  semicircle 
of  some  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  around  which  range  the 
picturesque  j^alaces  and  houses,  of  every  heid|it  and  form.  At  the 
lower  end  nses  grandly  the  great  Palazzo  Pubblico,  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  brothers  Aokolo  and  Agostino,  of  Siena, 
a  noble  Mediaeval  pile  of  solemn  red  brick,  its  lofty  Torre  della 
Mangia  running  up  into  the  sky  a  g^ddy  height  above. 

Grim  and  spare  of  ornament,  the  old  palace  is  eloquent  of  the 
days  when  Siena  was  stem  in  its  love  of  liberty,  and  this  was  tbe 
Piuazzo  delia  Repubhlica.  In  the  centre  of  the  Campo,  on  tbe  up]^ 
slope,  is  the  Fonte  Oaja,  now,  alas!  hut  a  reproduction  of  the  wiute 
wonder  of  marble  sculpture  designed  by  Jacopo  deiXA  Qusbcu. 
For  the  races  the  whole  Piazza  is  covered  thick  with  sand  over  the 
rough  pavement,  and  the  course  is  round  the  centre,  which  is  enclosed 
and  holds  the  standing  crowd.  Beneath  the  houses,  roogh  aort  of 
amphitheatre  benches  are  thrown  up,  and  let  out  at  so  much  a  sea^ 
while  all  avulable  balconies  and  windows  are  fitted  up  with  seats 
and  cushions. 

When  we  entered  the  Piazza  it  seemed  already  full,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty we  obtained  places  on  the  closely  packed  raised  seats ;  my 
companion  found  himself  sitting  back  into  the  lap  of  a  jolly  peasant 
woman,  while  I  beneath  him  had  two  fat  men  upon  my  feet :  the 
same  sort  of  arrangement  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  all  round 
the  Piazza,  and  still  the  crowd  grew  and  grew.  Every  window 
is  filled  with  spectators,  and  the  centre  of  the  Campo  is  one  sur^png 
sea  of  people,  the  enormous  hats  of  the  peasant  women  floating 
picturesquely  on  the  surface.  Balconies  and  windows  are  gayvrith 
coloured  draperies  and  fisga,  one  block  of  buildings  looks  bright  with 
the  purple  and  red  uniforms  of  the  young  seminarists,  another  is 
devoted  to  the  tordi-mtUtf  who  are  talkmg  on  their  fingers  with  true 
Italian  vivacity.  The  warm  sun  streams  athwart  the  old  tower  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  soft  evening  clouds  float  over  the  blue 
sky.  Presently  the  police,  mounted  on  noble  hfoses,  clear  the 
course :  fugitives  are  captured  and  enticed  into  seats,  the  prices  at 
this  extreme  moment  falung  60  per  cent.  Now  a  band  marches  past 
in  full  blow  of  trumpet  and  pipe.  Then  oome  the  men  and  boya  re- 
presenting the  various  contrade  or  war^  dressed  out  in  brilliant 
costumes  "  del  medio  evo,"  as  the  programme  declarra,  the  banner- 
bearers  gmng  through  all  uieir  evolutions  as  they  pass :  now  another 
band  precedes  the  Cartocdo,  fall  of  pretty  boys,  and  flaga  of  all 
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Iteliu  itatu;  ao  they  all  go  alovly  toudcI  tlie  Piana,  the  great 
ImmetB  flaimtiiig  and  waving  round  the  coum.  Now  pace  by  tha 
hmttt  tnipped  firiglitlT  with  gUtteiing  metal  and  gay  aaddle  cloths, 
Mch  imcaded  hj  the  DanDer-bearera  of  ita  ward,  and  led  by  paires 
and  jockeys  in  the  disUnotive  colonra.  The  last  pony  is  immediately 
iiiUowed  tsv  tat  nproarious  band,  and  the  poor  creature  (they  are 
mieerable-looking  beasta,  all  of  themt)  is  maddened  by  the  noise 
almost  beyond  control.  Each  frroup  as  it  again  reaches  the  Palazzo 
occupies  the  raised  seats  outside,  which  are  soon  filled  with  the 
bright  costumes  and  the  three  bands  in  uniform.  The  Carroccio  is 
drawn  up  next  the  seats,  and  the  race  horses  and  jockeys  pass  behind 
a  jpaliaade.    In  the  silent  pause  of  expectation  wfaicn  ensues,  the 

Cold  palaoSj  the  vast  motley  crowd,  the  quaint  balconies  full  oF 
,  the  medieval  dresses,  all  harmonise  under  the  golden  light  of 
OTeiung  into  such  a  scene  of  etran^,  old  world,  picturesque  beauty 
that  one  seems  transported  back  into  the  heart  of  ancient  Siena  in 
her  pride  of  power  and  splendour.  One  moment  more  and  the  race- 
iMisea,  mounted  by  their  gay  jockeys,  come  trotting  up  to  the  rope  m 
fiont  of  the  judges*  balcony.  Down  goes  the  cord  and  the  atari  ia 
made  with  a  desperate  plunge ;  off  rash  the  brasea,  jockeys  uijg^ng 
and  besting,  ana  the  crowd  bursts  into  one  roar  for  the  favourites : 
"Biaro  Bruce;"  "Tartucal  Tartuca  I  "  "0  Nicchio  I  bravo 
If  icchio ! "  Three  times  round  the  course,  madder  and  madder ;  one 
jockey  is  thrown,  a  neck  and  neck  struggle  at  the  last,  and  the  white 
bane  wins.  All  is  over ;  the  winner  is  led  before  the  judges,  the 
bannen  flourished  triumphantly  over  him,  and  the  crowd  josUes  and 
presses  up  to  embrace  horse  and  rider. 

The  !nazss  clears  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  for  this 
crowd  of  aitj  thousand  Italians  is  good  tempered  and  kindly ;  there 
is  DO  screaming,  no  roughness.  They  are  managed  easily  by  the 
cmuteons  and  skilful  mounted  police.  Ia  no  other  country  than 
Italy  conld  such  a  crowd  have  been  so  quickly  and  safely  dispersed. 

So  ended  the  prettiest  and  most  characteristic  pageant  of  the  Festa. 
After  this  eveirtbing  seemed  flat ;  the  "  in  mangurazione  del  Tivoli 
ael  Forte  S.  £arbera,"  with  an  "  illumioazione  sparzosa  a  gaz  e  a 
cera,"  puppet  shows,  waxworks,  "Mimica  gimnastica,"  and  all  the 
nst  of  It ;  even  the  race  of  nine  horses  next  day,  in  a  "  corao  alia 
Somana."  The  holiday  folk  mi«ht  draw  out  their  curiosity  for  one  or 
twod^  more,  hat  we  had  bad  enough.  The  Palio  alia  Tonda  in 
Um  Fiasia  del  Campo  waa  worth  all  the  rest  put  together ;  so  with 
tins  we  will  dose  our  sketch  of  the  Siena  Festa. 


OUR  RAMBLER  IN  BATH- 

(Coaclttdtd  from  page  77.) 

FEW  of  our  Enijlish  cilies  are  seen  to  advantage  from  the  lines  of 
railroad  by  which  they  are  reached.  A  railway  traveller,  who 
may  have  only  to  pass  thmugh  such  cities  as  Coventry,  or  through  even 
the  English  m«trnpolis  itself,  might  repeat  the  process  all  his  life,  and 
yet  have  seen  in  the  end  vastly  little  of  the  architectural  "  lions  "  of 
either.  Bath  is  very  differently  circumstanced.  The  Great  Western 
Bulvay  from  Loudon  sweeps,  with  a  serpentine  curve,  along  the 
satire  east  ride  of  the  city  suburbs;  and,  as  the  traveller  nears  the 
station,  he  beholds  the  famona  city  of  King  Bladud,  lying,  as  it  were, 
in  an  amphitheatre,  eneloaed  by  the  elevated  crescent  formed  by  the 
nalmj. 

^far  the  most  notable  objectin  this  startling  panorama  is  the  new 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  crowning  the  steep 
western  hank  of  ihe  river  Avon,  to  be  presentljr  crossed  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  There  are  few  edifices  m  the  kingdom  more 
f&TOorably  rituated  than  is  this  very  beautiful  church,  with  its  fine 
tower  and  spire,  upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  rising  from  a  group 
of  gables,  always  a  &ivourable  base  for  a  steeple.  What  the  railway 
tHTeller  sees  is  the  apsidal  end  of  the  chancel,  with  the  south  tran- 
Mptand  presbytery;  out,  if  he  should  alight,  and  view  the  edifice 
mm  the  north  and  the  wett,  he  will  find  that,  from  every  point  of 
tke  compass,  the  church  will  he  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  has  been 
bidlt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chaslbs  Hansou,  of  Clifton,  and 
CDuists  of  a  wide  nave  and  aisles,  western  tower,  western  and  eastern 
tnnse^  a  chancel,  three  chapels,  and  a  Urge  presbytery.  The 
atire  structure,  carried  out  with  unstinted  expenditure,  and  no  little 
itiD  on  the  part  of  its  architect,  merits  a  aomewhat  lenvtbened 
notice.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Decorated  Gothic,  worked  out 
with  pretty  close  adhesion  to  ancient  details,  though  in  general 
irraogemeDt,  or  plan,  there  are  some  startling  departures  from  old 
Eaglisb  Kcamples.  Looking  at  the  edifice  from  the  ample  pavement 
^ue  South  Paiade  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  western  tower  rising. 
Ml  isolated,  as  in  ancient  examples,  but  from  between  the  two 
vertem  tmnaepts.  Its  fine  proportions,  however,  are  fortunately  too 
masnve  to  suffer  by  the  contact  of  these  unusual  features,  almost  fiush 
with  its  westem  face.  The  tower  retains  its  square  form  for  a  consider- 
id>le  height,  comprising  an  ■unusually  lofty  hell-chamber,  and,  above 
fliis,  assuming  an  octangular  form,  disengages  itself  very  effectively 
from  bold  comer  pinnacles,  and  finishes  with  an  embattled  parapet. 
At  this  pmnt,  from  a  rich  base  of  crocketed  pinnacles,  rises  the  spire, 
admirably  proportioned  to  the  tower,  and  crowned  with  a  very  tall 
fiidal,  fimaned  with  a  metal  erosa-Tane  and  weatbercoek.  Most  of  our 
modem  steeples  are  too  ini^[tiificant  for  their  churches ;  hut  not  so 
tiiia  steeple  of  St.  Jdin's  at  &th.  We  turn  from  a  long  look  at  it, 
nd  aee  ^  dmtdi,  with  its  veatem  tranaepti  or  annexes,  north 


pordi,  gabled  luale,  and  north  tmoaept  proper,  overlapping  the  apodal 
chancel.  There  is  nothing  specially  noteworthy  about  the  extemd 
details  of  the  church ;  they  seem,  u  anything,  a  little  overdone.  The 
main  approaches  are  through  uie  north  porch,  and  an  nnosnally 
large  handsome  doorwa;^  in  the  western  tower.  Entering  by  the 
former  one  finds  the  interior  of  the  edifice  quite  in  keeping  (in  point 
of  ornate  architecture)  with  the  exterior,  but  displaying,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  some  hardly  commendable  peculiarities.  The  two 
western  transepts  are  seen  to  be  groined  vrith  stone,  the  north  one  (by 
the  porch)  very  appropriately  used  ps  the  baptistery;  but  the  south 
one,  similarly  ceiled,  is  fitted  up  as  a  beautiful  chapel  at  the  extreme 
south-west  corner  of  the  edifice,  having  its  altar,  &c.,  built  against  the 
west  wall  Two  open  stone  arches,  filled  in  respectively  with  a  low 
parclose,  or  rail,  expose  the  north  side  of  this  chapel  and  its  altar  to  the 
worshippers  entering  by  the  gtioti  porch,  or  vestibule,  at  foot  of  the 
tower.  Itself  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  handsome  screen  of  stone, 
sustaining  the  front  of  the  singing  gallery.  From  this  point  of  the 
plan  proceeds  eastward  the  nave,  divided  from  its  aisles  by  north  and 
Bouth  arcades  of  atone,  home  on  pcdished  marble  shafts  with  carved 
stone  capitals.  Above  this  ia  the  clerestory,  endii^^,  at  each  of  its 
two  eastern  extremities,  with  a  pur  of  blank  clerestory  windows, 
revealing  the  fact  that  the  arcades  have  passed  right  athwart  each  of 
the  transepts.  We  remember  to  have  seen  the  same  ptsculiarity  of 
plan  in  Mr.  Mbdlaitd  Taylor's  Stowell  Memorial  Church,  at  Man- 
chester. It  might  well  have  been  spared  in  this  fine  church  at  Bath ; 
especially  as,  ia  its  cnse,  the  ^und-floor  area  of  these  two  transepts 
ia  still  further  curtailed  by  being  blocked  up  with  stone  confessionals, 
above  which,  half^hidden  in  useless  recesses,  the  lai^  painted  wheel 
windows  of  each  tranwpt  assert  themselves,  by  way  of  reminder 
there  are  two  bond^de  transepts  in  existence.  The  chancel  and  its 
two  lateral  chapels  are  all  groined  in  atone,  and  exhibit  very  beautiful 
details.  The  pulpit,  very  successfully  designed  and  admirably  carved, 
stands  against  one  of  the  south  pillars  of  the  nave.  "The  Stations 
of  the  Cross,"  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  Koman  Catholic 
church,  are  not,  as  we  usually  see  them  in  such  churches,  mere  pic> 
turea  stuck  about  the  walls,  as  an  afterthought;  but  occur  as  carvmgs 
in  high  reUef  in  cou^ed  panels,  incorporated  with  the  architectural 
lines  of  the  church  with  capital  effect.  The  churdi  ia  fitted  up  with 
well-designed  open  benches,  richly  moulded.  Gabled  aisles  are  never 
very  easy  to  finish  internally ;  and  the  roofs  of  this  really  fine  church 
— -quite  unequal  to  its  mascmic  details — form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  England  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  usually  contains  some 
handsome  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Nonconformists.  Iii 
Bath  there  is  a  singular  dearth  of  them ;  nor  did  we  observe  a  solitary 
indication  of  any  present  effort  to  raise  any  considerable  edifices  of 
the  class.  The  only  new  one  we  happened  to  notice  was  a  small 
Baptist  chapel,  in  Bladud  Buildings,  designed  by  Messrs,  Wilson  & 
WiLLCOX,  of  Bath.  It  ia  a  stone-fronted  editice  of  *'  Geometrical 
Decorated  "  character,  designed  with  considerable  originality ;  but 
exhibiting,  by  the  flatness  of  its  details,  the  very  restricted  depth  of 
its  site.  The  same  architects  have  had  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  their  power  of  design  in  the  construction  of  the  new  An- 
glican church  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  junction  of  Chapel  Row  with  the 
Bristol  Rotd.  Here,  though  the  structure  ia  confined  irithin  a  ung^ 
span  roof  behind  a  gable,  terminating  in  a  circular  apse,  the  able 
treatment  of  the  subject  compensates  for  the  apparwt  insignificance 
of  the  edifice.  The  style  ia  Early  Pointed,  with  much  of  a  French 
character  about  the  design.  All  the  architectural  features,  especially 
the  boldly-designed  side  buttresses,  are  remarkably  commendable. 
The  nave  and  chancel  are  comprised  within  one  level  roof,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  its  window-tracery  (enhanced 
by  the  use  of  red  stone  shafts)  and  the  addition  of  an  ornamental 
metal  cresting  to  its  ridge. 

St.  Andrew's,  in  Crescent  Lane,  is  another  new  church,  lately 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  Gilbbbt  Scorx,  R.A.  It  is  an 
Early  Pointed  edifice  of  ample  proportions,  occupying  an  acute-angled 
site,  within  whose  narrow  end  stands  a  very  massive  western  tower, 
as  yet  unfinished.  The  church  itself  consists  of  a  spacious 
nave  and  chance),  with  north  and  south  aisles,  respectively  enclosed 
within  span  roofs,  covered  with  very  small,  closely  laid  slates  of  a 
greyish-green  colour.  The  aisle  windows  are  lofty  triplets  of  lancet 
lights,  comprised  within  an  enclosing  arch,  with  their  spandrels  filled 
in  with  sDQk  quatrefoils.  The  porch  is  groined  with  stone ;  the  nave 
arcade  borne  on  piers  alternately  ungle  and  clustered,  the  root^ 
framed  with  tie  beams,  and  king-posts,  with  trussed  and  curved 
rafters.  The  tower,  at  present  capped  with  a  temporary  roof,  is 
evidently  intended  (by  the  massiveness  and  simplicity  of  its  but- 
tresses, windows,  and  other  features)  to  be  carried  up  to  a  consider- 
able height.  The  contractor  for  the  work,  apparently  very  substantial 
in  ita  ex<ecution,  is  Mr.  Bladwell. 

There  ia  yet  another  new  work  to  be  noticed;  and  that  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Bathwick, 
just  now  being  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blom- 
FiELl),  M.A.  The  original  church,  a  small,  but  exceedingly  com- 
mendable structure,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  GiLBs, 
and  seems  to  have  conitisted  of  an  aisleless  nave  and  chancel,  with 
north  porch,  within  an  exquisitely-designed  tower  and  spire ;  the 
external  masonry  worked  in  alternate  bands  of  smooth  and  rough 
picked  stone,  and  the  details  very  beautifully  carried  out.  Standing 
within  a  pretty  church-yard,  the  tiny  edifice  must  have  been  an 
object  of  aingular  beauty;  out,  to  judge  from  the  magnitude  of 
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Mr.  Bl.OlfnXLD'i  additional  south  aule,  new  cbaneel,  and  trsnaeptat 
ehapal,  ihe  congr^tion  miut  bare  altogfltber  outgrown  tbe  e^fice. 
The  additions  jut  made  are,  like  tbe  orinnal>tnictare,EarljF(Mnted 
in  itrle;  bat,  aare  tbe  retention  ti  toe  smooth  and  ron^  atone 
bands,  the  work  of  the  two  architects  is  wholly  diasiiDilar.  The 
original  nan  and  cbaneel,  as  sndi,  are  ignored ;  aod^inHenrfthwa, 
Mr.  Blowibls  hm  etecled  «  spaeioqa  new  naTe  and  eluaeu  vmer 
mie  span  roof,  coamting  tbe  <ud  naTe  into  a  north  aisle,  and  He 
cbaoeel  into  m  north  eh^l ;  Ae  new  nare  bdog  Ut  1^  a  clerestory 
on  its  north  ride;  and  on  its  sontb  ride,  towards  tbe  ci^,  by  a  series 
of  lofh  tbree-Ught  windows,  somewhat  FWnch  in  charscter  and 
aerere  in  detail.  The  mode  in  which  the  side  walls  of  the  new  chancel 
bare  been  carried  eastward  of  the  old  one,  hy  setting  back  the  ride 
■mndows  of  the  former  and  canting  off  its  angles,  is  botb  ingenioos 
and  effectire.  The  interior  of  the  chorch  is  remarkably  impresriTe. 
Tbe  cbaoeel,  whose  only  external  indication  is  an  ornate  cresting  of 
the  roof-ridge,  is  within  alMolately  ent  off  from  tbe  nare  by  a  lofty 
rood-«creen  of  stone,  returned  on  its  ride.  It  is  fitted  up  with  hand- 
some stalls  ;  and  has  a  gorgeous  altar  and  reredoe ;  while  the  nave  u 
rimply  rumtsbed  with  movable  churs,  stained  a  dark  walnut  eokmr. 
Simple  and  severe  as  are  all  tbe  details  of  this  churcb,  they  hare 
evidently  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  are  all  remarkable  (at  their 
purity  and  good  proportion.  On  tbe  south  ride  of  the  ehttrcb  some 
school  sod  other  buildings  in  connection  with  it  are  still  in  oonise 
construction,  apparently  by  the  same  architect 

SEVERITY  IN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 
Bt  w  Oocuuuul  CoKBasKunnjrr. 

iGoiMmMi  from  pogt  78.) 

IIIXJST  now  a&y  Bomnrliat  about  th«  ezt«rior.  Its  characteristics  sboold 
be  solidity  and ' '  breadth."  To  &ce  a  charcb  entirely  with  ashlar  externally 
ia,  I  tbink,  a  mistake  vhennodistinctioD  in  tint  or  in  dressing  isdittcemible 
between  tbe  plain  snr&ces  of  walls  and  the  ornamental  dressings.  How- 
ever digbt  the  contrast  may  bo,  it  becomes  a  sensible  relief.  Freestone  is 
more  emphasised,  and  tells  better  by  being  flanked  with  large  ■mfheas  of 
roogher  walUng,  wberel^  greater  pietaresqueness  and  rariety  of  eflbet  is 
afltffded. 

I  do  not  eooridsr  that  simple  moulded  capitals  with  shafts  of  some  serai- 
marble  (sengbly  saadedand  not poliehad)  are  niconristeat  with  tmaseverity  ; 
while  sons  kind  of  plats  base-mouldiDg  is  essential  to  tbe  (apparent) 
architectiaal  stability.  The  windows  and  doorways  should  be  deeply 
recessed  in  good  square  reveals,  in  one,  two,  or  more  orders,  boldly  moolaed 
or  chamfiered.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  affectation  of  plate  tracery  (as  pre- 
viouriy  mentioned),  nor  with  amhes  destitots  of  labels,  thongh  occasionally 
the  latter  nuy  be  omitted  in  order  to  give  relief.  Firmly  derel<n>ed  hori- 
Kontal  lines,  eitherformed  bymeens  of  string-courses  or  bands  of  ashlu,  much 
improve  and  bind  the  building  together.  Pnmpets  are  rather  more  dignified  in 
appearance  than  overhanging  eaves,  but  the  latter  are  altt^ether  more 
natural  and  generally  preferable,  being,  moreover,  loss  expensive.  There 
can  be  no  dtyubt  that  lead  ie  tbe  most  efl^tive  roof  covering,  both  in  dura- 
bility and  In  appeazanoe;  but  its  cost  is  tbe  difficulty.  Broseley  tiles  or 
Westmoreland  slates  are  next  beat.  But  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant 
to  Cistercian  principles,  or  to  any  art  priaciples  whatever,  than  chees-board 
bi«rre  patterns  appuently  careering  over  the  roofs  in  different  tints.  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Eastbonrne,  fox  some  eiurioas  reason  (though  designed 
hy  Mr.  Street)  has  devices  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  new  church  of  St, 
Bartholomew's,  just  erected  at  Brighton.  As  viewed  from  tbe  railway 
station,  the  latter  building  seems  really  to  mainly  claim  attention  firom  its 
monstrous  heigbt  and  size  and  its  variegated  roo&  Though  there  is  a 
species  of  severity  in  both  the  exterior  ana  interior,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
make  any  farther  remarks  on  this  laige  church.  There  is,  however,  much 
worthy  of  oLnorvntion  about  iL  Eidgo  creetings  are  rarely  successftil,  and 
should  as  a  rule  only  be  tolerated  over  the  chancel  roof.  With  the  central 
tower  of  probably  an  oblong  plan,  it  is  well  to  be  content  with  a  roof  of 
moderate  pitch  without  yearning  for  a  spire,  or  any  very  lofty  timber 
erection.  In  most  easrs  tbe  east  end  is  better  with  a  square  termination. 
Instead  of  that  fkvourite  arrangement — the  circular  or  polygonal  apse,  for 
reasons  I  have  mentioned  in  a  f»mer  article  (see  ^reAi/^c^,  April  4, 1874).  As 
(fkom  the  previons  description  of  a  wide  nave)  there  will  be  neesssari  ly  t  hick 
walls  in  our  ideal  ehnien,  few  bnttiesses  will  be  required,  more  particu- 
larly if  tie-beams  or  tie-rods  are  honestly  employed.  So  the  buttresses 
can  be  restricted  to  the  end  gable  walls,  or  to  such  positions  as  between 
the  nave  and  cbanceL  It  is  not  desirable  to  repeat  the  sacred  form  of  the 
cross  more  than  possible,  because  such  a  practice  makes  the  cross  appear 
like  a  mere  ornament,  no  better  than  aliip-knob  or  flnial.  Ooe  to  the 
east  ptble  of  the  chancel  and  also  of  the  nave,  together  with  another  to  the 
tower  (in  tfae  latter  porition  it  looks  veil  to  put  a  small  cross  over  the 
cock,  thongh  an  unusual  custom^  will  generally  be  quite  suffiui'^nt. 

Here  then  is  presented  a  rougn  notion  of  a  severe  church,  which  does  not 
neoessarilyrequireanything  moretn  the  shajiie  of  adornmentexternally,  unless, 
fortunately,  it  should  obtain  the  valuable  aid  of  flgnre  sculpture.  Two  recent 
writers  on  Modem  Church  Architecture,  Mr.  Graham  Jacluon  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklelhwaite,  F.9.A.,  have  descanted  on  tbe  connection  of  figure  sculpture 
with  archkectare  from  differsot  points  of  view,  and  I  cannot  but  agree 
with  the  latter  that  our  sperial  art  can  stand  its  own  very  wall  without 
statasa,  though  most  gratsfhl  if  they  are  happily  added.  The  buildings 
of  the  CisterdaB  ordsr  ore  noble  eiamples  of  passionless  churches,  %.«. 
they  are  beautiful  now,  and  in  their  prime  must  hare  been  so,  though 
destitute  of  the  representation  of  the  human  form  divine.  All  the  argu- 
ments, therefore,  of  the  accomplished  author  of  "Modern  Gothic  Aichi- 
teeture,"  who,  diffiiring  firom  Mr.  Mickleihwaite,  insists  on  figure  sculpture 
as  essential,  will  not  convince.  Where  Ecnlpture  is  used  externally,  it 
should  be  concentrated  in  tbe  principal  fronts,  and  about  the  main 
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thoB  as  attsa^  at  sMsne  er  freaeo.  or  varisptsd  mihb  inlay  ealrids  n 
boildiac  in  ssaselsss  inilalioB  of  sinular  »« im Ital^  XbasAekia  w 
Eiylish  dims**  is  me  to  hs  cnls,  garish,  and  uarsaL 

I  will  jasC  to««h  upun  a  few  other  dstula  in  tha  satsaiofli  (^oeksfeted. 
and  finioUd  pcns«cl«s  or  buttiass  heads  an  to  b*  tptiOBi^  adopted* 
irtiils  croeketted  spires  are  iooonsistent  with  asnrity,  and  ace  sqggsMive  of 
confectioitazy  ware.  A  too  lavish  use  (rf  those  scollop-lika  shell  fccms^ 
fonsd  so  ofkcn  in  sarly  ^ndi  wori:,  is  not  to  ha  mwmtlH  The  fiUnl 
mistake  of  eoacseneas  naa  frequently  in  England  mined  that  ftatore  whidt» 
delicately  treated,  gives  a  charm  to  many  a  Normandy  ntirsi  A  si^w- 
abnndaoce  of  spire-lights  is  another  error,  though  llus  u  ontninly  not 
pronptsd  by  Continental  enamplss,  but  is  a  Brituhdiaraeteristic. 

I  will  now  retnas  my  steps  to  tiie  intssior,  and  andsvnm  to  ftad  Asi 
means  whsrehy  a  shell  that  ought  in  itself  to  be  noble,  bat  which  ift 
susceptible  of  being  rendered  still  mora  m^jestiai  may  be  further  beautiiled 
and  adorned.  To  pause  before  the  doon  is  not  unnatural,  but  with  na 
intention  <d  garing  on  elaborate  metalworik  emasatiBg  ftom  the  usefbl 
hinges,  for,  at  the  present  time,  doon  are  more  commonly  hong  in  door- 
frames,  and  thus  strong  butt  hinges  are  sufficient,  irtiile  all  the  elegant 
flowing  iron-work  is  nothing  hut  a  sham  as  &r  as  rvards  its  real  eon* 
ueetioo  widi  the  hinges.  The  door  itsrif  wiAk  be  wmSe  man  imanisnM 
by  ^folly  Bovlding  the  paods  somewhsit  lu»  the  Ifaan  pattern  io 


cotting,  but  withontoBy&ntartieinntatiea  of  the  endof  ifaaM^  Tkaas^ 
and  ensfong,  which  ose  mess  appniftisto  to  winds—  and  sossn^  sb» 

bettor  avoided  in  door& 

On  entering  tbe  church  tbe  pavement  jnsb  inridn  the  entoanee  is  liksl^ 
to  baonsof  thsfifst  things  to  attract  notiea.  It  may  beofvariouskindnaf 
stone,  well  joatmsted  in  eolonr,  such  as  Antngny,  ^mton  Wood,  blue  Ua% 
Purbsck,  BoUn  Hood,  or  Portland,  or  of  tilsa  quietly  arranged.  Thn 
efaess-bcrard  appearance  so  ctHunion  io  modem  paTemenu  dioald  be  avadad* 
as  likewise  the  use  of  too  nuuiy  colours.  Since  the  revival  of  (he  maour 
foctare  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  facilities  for  procuring  them  of  so  maoy 
diverse  tints,  nenriy  all  architects  have  been  tem[^  to  toe  mnen 
"rneainess"  in  th<>  patiems.  Pavements  have  attracted  otteafeion  by  their 
excessive  brightness,  while  the  roofs  or  ceilings  haf»  nasained  quila  de- 
ficient in  cafeur.  In  Mr.  Boiges'  design  km  tha  deooMtaoa  of  St.  faoIX 
Uie  reprsssntatsoa  of  harts  driddng  tha  water  ef  lif^  ban  been  jaa^f 
eritktssd  as  too  msdiml  an  idsn  Ibr  andsm  nasb  mm.  widun  the 
sanctuary,  for  why  should  any  &|nfe  sulgacls  be  tsoddan  vfoa,  thfing|h 
it  be  by  priests  oigsged  in  tbe  eetobiatioa  of  tha  hifl^sat  aot  ci  Ohiistiaa 
worship? 

I  do  not  see  tbat  all  the  arrangements  shonld  necessarily  be  strict^ 
geometrical  io  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  true  severity.  Many  of  the 
ancient  tesselated  mosaic  Koman  pavements  are  quiet  and  harmonious, 
with  subdued  colours,  though  the  forms  cannot  lie  called  getHoetricaL 
Flowing  easy  lines  aiTord  immsBse  relief  after  a  saecessicm  of  strict  etnn- 
biuations  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  square,  the  triangls^  or  the  (dvd% 
Sec.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  the  dogs,  or  cooing  doves,  or  dtagoaft 
found  in  mediteral  tiles  (should  be  reinrednced  in  modem  work,  thoogn  an 
regards  the  texture  of  the  rorfiues,  the  "ancient  make"  tiles  of  Mr. 
William  Qodwin  are  highly  to  be  commended,  ^ead  bands  of  m«iMe  w 
stone  at  intervals  afford  mesas  for  a  charming  cootraet  to  tbe  tilae,  ease 
being  taken  not  to  nee  too  eoarssly-emined  a  material.  It  is  wsU  nefe  I* 
be  afraid  of  broad  masses  of  tiles  all  of  the  sasutiA  (rsd  or  baffaraaaia. 
colours  to  be  mush  repeated)  which  set  off  the  ^azsd  or  pottsn  tiles  nsBh 
them,  and  give  them  mere  effect  than  if  they  had  been  sanonwlsd  with 
chessboard-like  patterns.  There  is  an  enormous  fond  oS  dsdgn  in  pave- 
ments— they  can  be  diversified  almost  as  much  as  the  devices  of  tha 
kaleidoscope,  but  simplicity  and  an  absence  of  too  much  intricacy  in  tbe 
arrangement  are  to  be  desired.  A  pavement  which  preseata  a  pmols  tbMt 
has  to  be  deciphered,  may  show  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer  and  amusa 
the  man  who  finds  out  and  unmrels  the  knot,  bat  is  not  s  real  archi- 
tectural achievement.  I  have  lingered  l^ns  long  at  the  pavement,  tempted 
hy  the  fertili^  of  the  topic,  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  ftmher  on  t» 
allude  to  the  chaacel  floonog,  I  will  reserve  fitrther  remarks. 

Andnowfortheraate'rial  tobeusedin  the  wallsof  tbecbnroh  intwnally.  In 
London  and  in  other  laree  cities  whne  sfooe  is  not  cldse  at  hand,  brick  Mswn 
most  suitable.  Where  tbe  cost  of  stone  is  heavy,  and  it  is  not  tfae  loosl  pro- 
duct, but  has  to  be  carried  from  a  great  distance,  the  i  alk  aboat  the  "  noUsv 
matsriol"  shows  a  want  of  oomniw  sense.  No.  doubt  asBoUeluudi  nt 
simple  plan  and  of  ineoDridsratde  height  looks  better  if  boUt  in  stone,  bat 
so  soon  as  any  grandsui  or  sublimitj  of  prc^iortion  is  atte^ftac^  evan  in 
brick,  all  sight  or  particular  thought  of  the  material  is  lort.  I  cannot  da 
better  than  instance  the  fine  churches  designed  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  Enat 
of  Londou,  St.  Columba's,  Kingslond  Road,  or  St.  Chad's,  Haggwstone,  aft 
examples  of  my  meauing.  The  towering  height  of  these  noble  buildings 
surrounded  by  the  "  regulatioa "  streets,  almost  squalid,  of  the  ontlylne 
districts  of  London,  and  iheit  entire  diflbrence  in  point  of  orcbitscfctml  detau 
from  anything  about  them,  quite  take  away  any  notion  of  die  common 
material  (as  some  call  it)  composed  of  baked  day  the  eartji,  "earll^.* 
that  forms  the  main  part  of  tbe  fabric.  St.  Aagu^ne's,  KilbamrBtt 
Mary  Magdalene's,  PnddingtoD,  are  examines  of  biich  chunhes  vhtcfa  lo*k 
well,  though  with  somewhat  more  genteel  sumMnding,  stoecosd  1  nil  si— 
and  villas,  thongh  probably  tbe  brickwork  coacealM  by  this  kind  «fl 
"salve"  is  considerably  poorarthan  the  mere  honestly ^sphTsd  briekmaak 
in  the  purlieus  of  Shotediteh  and  Baggmtoas^  Cbriat«hnM),  lAiuasAer 
Gate,  is  again  an  ejunpls  oi  a  fariiionaMe  duneh  bailt  of  Bargate  st<na 
with  frsestmu  dreesiags,  elaborate  flowing  tIsceriedwindow^  j^sread  stoon 
parapets,  and  a  croeketted  lofty  spire.  Yet  with  all  this  fnes,  the  efiMfe  an 
not  half  so  good  as  the  simpler  churches  of  brick  previously  utentionaA. 
No  doubt  tha  cbvrcb  at  Lancaster  Qaie  stands  in  some  disadvantage,  owisgt 
to  the  tall  aristocratic  houses  that  hare  spmng  up  around  it  sinca  its 
erection,  tbe  advent  of  which  its  architects  could  not  have  baen  anppoaad 
to  foresee.  StiH,  a  quieter  treatment  in  a  xoof^  sCona  and  ashlar  wmUt 
have  made  a  mors  e£tective  bniiding. 
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Kotwithstendu^  tlu  VKtMuire  luw  «F  alalxmte  monlded  brick  in  the 
Wddla  AfM>  I  kiHnr  vtry  Uw  ioBtaoeM,  in  quiu  modern  Umw,  of  its  being 
•dopted  IB  London  oborcbee,  St.  Junes-the-LeaB,  Westminster,  boiog 
fmbably  the  most  oxnunsDtttl  treatment  in  tbe  metmpoliB.  But  this  falu 
ut  iboct  of  KQch  work  aa  is  to  be  aeea  at  that  fine  old  bonae,  Sotton  PUoe, 
Mar  Onildfoid,  or  at  HunptOD  Coart.  I  thiok  it  well  that  this  riroold  be 
n^fcr  ^boiata  mouldipgi  in  brici:  am  fallyaa  costly  as  tkoae  in  maaonty. 
la  bride  ona  doai  net  look  Sax  intrioata  forma  tottared  out  of  day,  but 
hUht  for  the  piqoaaey  of  bold  sbadowe  oaosad  by  sharp  wqfun  raveala,  in 
4M  4r  mora  oraus. 

tka  lining  to  the  main  aorfitoaa  to  tbe  intarior  of  a  cbnreh,  brick 
■ntly  peinted  is,  aa  a  rnla,  fax  pre£sraU«  to  bare  nncdonred  j^laster.  In 
^Migniag  tbe  projactug  monldiags  to  a  atra^nre  wbore  the  bncka  are  in- 
t»d«d  to  abow  internally,  abont  a  ^-iach  apace  ahonld  b«  allowed  for  the 
■niMMtina  6f  a  akin  of  plaster,  if  there  is  any  ebanoa  of  ita  being  after- 
inoda  nir'fni  aa  a  vebioU  for  coloaring.    Althoogfa  in  madieeTal  tuoes 
■MOtb  «Mar  and  Toagh  nibbla  msk  wara  iodiscnainataly  coatad  with 
flMMr  wbcu  feempaca  aoloaring  waa  put  on,  yet  at  tbe  preaant  age  aneh  a 
piaeliea  aatma  waaiahl.   Wtmi  we  hare  gone  to  tbe  expense  of  proearing 
AoHtooe,  we  do  not  like  to  imaiediately  conceal  it.   The  pnyeetioQ  of  the 
Mm  djNMinga  of  baialy  half  an  inch  beyond  the  briokwork  will  not  be 
olgeetionable  if  skilfully  arranged.   Bat  of  coarse  if  the  plasterexs  cannot 
auks  tbeiz  roBgfa  stnooo  of  lasa  thi«kneas  than  j-inch  or  one  ioeb,  tbe  effect 
ii  kmi.   Unlesa  wall  hxA»d  after  tksy  are  ettre  to  prefer  the  thick  coat 
,  «f  1^  thin  akin,  on  aeoovnt  of  ita  appUcation  bang  leas  troabh- 
_  If  tfaa  coat  be  not  too  great  the  whole  iatitiar  m»y  be  lined  with 
r,  or  •*«&  wi^  marble,  and  if  ptofMrly  managed,  withoht  abolishing 
tbe  aeverity  of  the  oompoeition.   Of  conrae,  no  ootoar  decoration  to  the 
aiUar  would  spread  orer  the  whde  surface;  in  such   a  case  the 
tinting  mufii  ntber  be  like  feathering  or  diapering,  or  io  rich  medallions 
fiorronnded  by  a  little  colouring.   I  do  not  think  that  £uch  a  treatment  in 
marble  as  that  of  Siena  Cathedral  is  ooosistent  with  my  suggested  pnn- 
cqtla  of  sererity.   The  alteiuaUon  of  two  different  eolonredinarblef*  of 
4tioBg  eoatrasts,  in  panUel  baoda  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  baildiog, 
.aaut  tand  much  to  distract  tLe  eye.   Yet  tme  very  eren  distribution  may 
not  give  SBcb  a  fawy  effect  as  the  variety  of  colour  in  bands  iatroduced  at 
wider  intervals.   Subjects  in  sculpture  recessed  in  paaels  ia  the  wall,  cod- 
toiaing  represantatioaa  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  night  fitly  be 
nlaeed  in  the  qxuidzels  over  the  large  opaa  arcades,  of  perhaps  inlay  in 
«ift«ent  enloDied  marbles  of  rather  sober  hue.    Sprawling  patterns  are  to 
to  anided,  whathsr  «f  foliage  or  otherwise,  aa  likawiae  all  iinins  in  Ticdent 
c—traat  ts  tiM  Mfchitaetoral  faatarea  they  oiyoia.   A.  piepondenuice  of 
hsrianntsi  orer  veirtiaBl  linaa  in  the  deooratton  is  prefetraUe  ;  while  oblique 
Ums  aaeh  lepaotad  are  dangeroaa  to  aitiBtic  effect.  In  alt  the  geometrical 
flxna  rimplieity  aboiUd  be  the  aim,  withoat  excessive  intricacy.   In  those, 
hatmn,  not  axactly  geometrical,  th<>tigh  scarcely  flowing  as  in  Moorish, 
AnUe,  or  Hindoo  omameDtatioa,  or  in  Runic  work,  there  is  much  that  is 
«hanung  aod  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  imitation.    Whereas  some  of  the 
6§mtm     late  Qaomatrical  or  Early  Flowing  Decorated  window  tracery, 
•Moandiig  with  tbemy  points  and  sharp  carpen^-looking  combinations, 
«rs  not  Ig'  any  nieaaa  baauUfnl  or  snggeatiTe.   Or  following  such  advice 
-oar  imaginary  tyineal  church  might  atiU,  in  all  ainewity,  retain  its 
ahaiaitiristic  of  sereritf,  notwithstanding  iu  rich  omamMttation.  * 

In  masBM  and  tempera  sMsewfaat  the  same  rulee  apply,  thoi^  ia  paint- 
iag  man  latitDda  may  be  psrmiesible.  Still  the  artist  sboold  always 
■erollact  that  hia  esaeaToai  is  to  fit  tbe  flgores  faannooioBsly  into  tae 
actinteotaral  framing.  In  mosaic,  when  undi  employed,  the  architect 
akaald  not  ha  t-mid  aboat  plenty  of  gold— aa  a  field  or  gtvnnd  on  which  to 
«mk  wp  his  aabjacta.  Is  thwe  atijthing  maretricioua  or  Tuigar  in  the 
mtfrior  of  St  mA%  Venioi^  notwithatiuMling  its  lavish  pioAieion  of 
~~' — rP  I  answar  tku  in  Italian  art  the  tmet  is  fully  aa  eavere  as  a 
Q  Abb<7  Ch&nh  in  S^laad.  Compare  it  with  tbe  late  Benais- 
I  efanrehes  at  Florence  aadat  Bema,  redolent  ci  the  Jesait  spirit,  where 
■nothing  is  oveidone,  meretrieious  and  vulgar,  even  though  the  materials 
Wtsal  and  prsdoaa,  sooh  as  ctpollino,  orieotal  marble,  or  lapis  lazuli.  The 
ah  of  the  Oma  at  Boaw,  ooandered  tbe  meat  elaborate  of  its  style  iu 
city,  is  certainly  not  sevrae.  In  so  many  of  the  late  Renaissance 
I  of  Italy,  ve  see  lepieeaotations  of  female  Sgares  rsclining  in 
■ItitadM  over  the  apandr^  of  the  arches,  with  their  drapery 
4ilba*«Ueii.  and  their  bvsU  partly  displayed,  partly  concealed.  They  are 
Msnlly  Madt  to*  large  Mid  oat  a£  scale  with  Um  Psst  of  the  building, 
aaeh  aenl»t«ie  is  utterly  deatructive  of  rmse :  bow  moeh  the  masaiTeness 
«Bd  grandaar  of  St.  Peter's,  aad  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  manvd  by  the 
feiga  staf  IB  «f  the  Apostles  (the  work  of  Beroini  or  his  fbUowers)  with 
<hmr  gsmisnta  appsaiia^  aa  if  shaken  by  the  wind  and  every  limb  sugges- 
Itn  «f  fsUsaansBi.  Compua  this  tnatmest  with  the  scoipture  ia  the 
wm  tnmt  of  Walk  CMbadral  (I  am  aware  that  the  comparison  is  made 
tttveen  vtery  diveiae  things,  but  the  prindi4a  holds  goed^  where  alt  the 
4gmr«a,  while  being  quite  the  revone  of  cold  and  lifeless,  are  yet  mqeetic 
in  their  stvdisd  lepoae ;  tbwe  is  no  flattering  of  tbe  drapery,  neither  are 
their  limbs  in  uneasy  contortions — alt  is  subserriMit  to,  and  in  harmony 
wMi,  the  arohiteetund  fiamework  and  surroundrngs.  As  ^ecimens  of 
fcnowiedge  of  anatomy,  and  of  good  drawing,  the  Uemini  School  of  course 
mmk  the  ha«diwoA  the  Bogliah  medimal  scnlptots  at  Wells,  but  there 
«n  ba  M  qwoatiai  aa  to  whiah  posaessad  the  tnts  principle  of  baraony  with 
lha««lntattni«w 


tba  Cnxator  of  the  Bdlnburgh  Botanio  aardana  has  com- 
tsd  •  Papar  to  the  Botanical  SociAy  which  soggrsts  how  various 
•f  tM«a  oaa  be  vscngniaed  in  winter,  when  destitnte  of  leares,  by 
the  pecnliaritiea  of  the  outlines  aod  general  disposition  of  the  branches. 
Ha  commended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  landBcaps  painters,  in 
^koM  jfctMea,  he  remarked,  it  was  Often  difBcolt  to  make  out  the  different 
liidiof  tXM*  whai  these  formed  part  of  a  winter  scene. 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

MR  OAMBIER  FABRY  has  dalivsrsd  a  leotuie  on  Early  Christian  Art 
to  the  Oloucester  School  of  Art.  In  the  oontae  of  it  he  said>— To 
estamate  early  <%ristian  art  by  ita  works,  its  three  leading  motives  app«ar 
to  have  been — 1,  to  record  the  faith  of  the  departed;  3,  to  do  bonour  ia 
their  memory  to  the  places  where  they  lay ;  and  3,  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
iu  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  faith.  I>aring  the  first  three  oMitoriea 
it  waa  hiddt;D  from  publie  view.  It  addressed  itself  to  those  w,ho  met  in 
secret.  Its  solnocts  to  sciilptuie  and  in  paintii^  wore  treated  moat  oon- 
ventionally,  and  bore  an  evident  value  rather  in  relatioa  to  iriiat  tli^y 
typified  than  to  wbat  they  repreaented.  Great  woriu  of  art  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  Christians  of  the  first  century.  The  Jewish  origin  ana 
associations  of  many,  the  uewly-awakened  oonecienoe  of  the  heathen  ooa- 
vert  just  escaped  fpam  idolatry,  would  be  enough  to  produce  a  prejudice 
against  any  emtiodimeat  of  religions  ideas  in  matcnal  ftants.  The  un- 
srttled  state  of  tiieir  society,  the  danger  of  exhibiUng  any  characteristics  of 
their  religion  to  tbe  eyes  of  possible  perseootors,  Uieir  intense  feeling  of 
tbe  saeredness  of  the  oripn  and  mysteries  of  their  &ith,  and  much  else, 
combined  to  the  same  result ;  bnt  as  their  courage  inereased  their  arts 
developed. 

The  eoimtriea  to  which  we  should  first  and  natumUy  look  for  any  signs 
aod  records  of  Early  Cbristianitv,  viz.,  IVileettne,  Greece,  aod  Asia  Minor, 
have  heon  so  desolated  by  war  and  depopulated  that  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
Early  C^iristians  are  left  there.  Even  in  Antiodi,  their  first  and  most  im- 
portant settlement  and  in  Jerualom,  all  ia  lost  except  vague  tradition. 
But  etse^ere,  aa  in  Alexandria  and  in  Italy,  we  find  that  with  the  flrat 
consecration  of  any  propnty  to  religious  uses,  andi  Air  itntance  as  bnrial- 
placps,  the  flrat  germs  of  art  appeur.  Tbe  fram  thay  took  was  such  as  all 
the  influences  around  them  wuuld  hare  led  ns  to  expect.  The  religious  of 
Paganism  were  writCeu  io  their  arts.  The  myths  wbi^  the  finest  arts  of 
HyatbeDdom  had  emlradied  weie  allegories  of  the  deepest  significance,  and 
bad  often  had  their  origin  in  tbe  purest  motive.  The  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing of  antiquity,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects  (except  such  as 
were  devoted  to  national  history  and  portraiture),  were  inspii^  in  the 
chnce  and  treatment  of  all  their  subjects  by  that  deep  traditional  poetry 
which  underlay  the  relation  of  the  outer  to  tbe  inner  life  of  men,  of  material 
to  mind.  The  ey<>s  and  thoughts  of  multitudes,  brought  up  iu  such  citjes 
as  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Rome,  had  tjeen  from  childhood  habi- 
tuated to  Ihe  infiueuces  of  tbe  fine  arts  iu  their  utmost  perfection  and 
power.  The  poetry,  the  allegory,  the  symbolism,  whitdi  were  the  very 
life  of  thoee  glorious  works,  then  abounding  all  around  them,  were  among 
the  most  powerftU  elements  of  an  involnntary  education  for  the  inhat»tants. 
The  Christian  converts  had  been  aasnlijeot  to  those  inflaenoee  as  any  otbeiB. 
They  had  learnt  to  abhor  the  idolatory  Mid  to  loathe  the  abuse  of  the  arts, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  thnn  to  change  the  habitual  senttmeDt  of  allegory 
and  symbol  to  which  their  minds  bad  been  ineritably  trained.  The 
doctrines  and  the  rites  of  the  new  faith  they  had  ad<^t«d  were  deeply 
figurative,  and  like  the  works  of  heathen  sculpture  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  whaterer  was  otgeclive  in  them  bore  a  reooodite  and  spiritnal 
interpretation.  The  eariisat  leasona  of  their  fhith  had  bean  oMTned  in 
the  allegorical  firm  or  parablee.  The  miracles  of  Its  fooodar  had  been 
shown  by  Him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
to  possras  a  depth  of  meaning  far  beneath  and  beyond  the  external  acts  and 
objects  themselves.  The  religious  rites  prescribed  t>y  Him  were  profeundly 
symljolical.  The  ancient  Scriptures,  to  which  he  had  referred  his  disciples 
for  the  foundation  of  all  He  did  aod  taof^t,  nnbodied  all  their  historical 
and  prophetic  refereaoe  to  tin  new  faith  in  the  formi  «nd  words  of  ^lagoiy, 
type,  and  symbol. 

Such  conenrrent  inflnmces,  so  namerona,  so  attractive,  and  so  powwfnl, 
could  produce  bnt  one  result.  The  early  art  among  the  Christians 
followed  Jiaturally  in  the  oourse  thus  prepared  for  it.  The  aeoesnty  for  . 
secrecy  confirmed  tbe  use  of  it.  It  was  easy  to  maintain,  whan  clothed  in 
symbol,  what,  openly  exhibited,  would  be  death.  The  mysteries  of  their 
faith  gained  force  and  value  even  to  tttemselree  when  thus  need.  The 
poetry  of  art  could  symbolise  them  with  more  subtlety  and  refluement  than 
any  language.  Hence  may  in  great  degree  be  explained  tl»ir  early 
reconoilialion  to  the  employment  of  forms  of  art,  and  tbe  mbssqnent  and 
rapid  development  of  ita  use  without  prejudice  or  fear. 

If  we  look  for  the  illustrations  of  it  we  most  be  contented  with  its 
ruins.  At  that  period  all  art  was  in  a  feiling  condition.  Great  works  of 
antiquity  remained— but  all  practical  art,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  tiad  well  nigh  ceased,  except  as  a  subject  of  display  and  luxury. 
Originality  exiat^  no  more.  The  old  forms  and  styles  alone  remained. 
The  artist's  profession  could  scarcely  be  followed  by  tbe  Christians,  for 
works  of  heathen  sympatbias  were  impossible,  and  their  opportnnitiea 
among  their  own  oonununity  affbrded  them  no  means  of  livelihood.  They 
possessed  churches  in  the  prinnipet  cities ;  but  so  long  as  their  religion 
was  periodically  tolerated  and  proscrilMd,  and  Lhemsetvee  protected  and 
persecuted  by  turns,  they  found  nothing  around  them  sufficieotly  stable  to 
encourage  any  development  of  a  new  art  on  Christian  principles.  That 
was  reserved  lor  other  days.  Those  early  disciples,  content  to  bear  their 
changing  fortunes,  were  content  also  to  take  and  to  utilise  wbat  they  found 
aboat  them,  and  they  hare  left  the  history,  not  merely  of  themaelves  but 
of  their  faith,  io  the  lineameoU  of  a  faltering  art,  weak  at  iU  oatset,  and 
weaker  in  its  progress,  but  embodying,  to  the  best  of  their  power  and  of 
their  poor  opportunities,  the  testimony  of  their  fortitude,  constancy,  and 
devotion. 

In  the  works  of  thoee  early  times — or  rather  in  the  spirit  which  inspired 
them — their  poetry  and  their  purpose  was  the  germ  out  of  which  the 
religious  art  uf  Christendom  has  grown.  The  style  and  character  of  their 
design  waned  away  beneath  that  general  influence  of  change  which  then 
prevailed.  They  bare  never  been  revii'ed.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  trace 
a  distant  likeness  to  tham  in  the  *'  Classic"  of  a  long  snbeeqnent  age  in 
the  malu  of  such  men  as  Pintnriochto,  Botticelli,  Perogino,  and  ^sio  di 
Cosimo,  who  lived  in  a  time  of  Classic  revival,  ^rhan  every  iaflnuiea'  of 
learning,  literature,  art,  and  poetry  tended  to  that  result,    Bnt  the  liko* 
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nesfl  tfl  only  alight  and  tranBient.  The  spirits  of  those  distant  times,  above 
a  thoQsana  years  apart,  may  have  had  much  sympathy,  but  the  genius  of 
each  age  and  race  of  man  was  original.  From  the  beginning  Art  has  erep 
be«n  the  fmitful  exponent  of  its  own  age,  locality,  and  pnrpoae ;  and  its 
Tarying  Bt>  lee  bare  been  no  more  than  the  varying  fiMiuona  and  dialects 
of  its  multiform  and  inexbanstible  language. 

Pagan  Rome  had  bat  little  originality  in  art.  Her  artists  were  mostly 
Qreelu.  Sesreely  the  name  of  one  painter  coospicaons  in  high  art  snryires. 
DonbUess  there  were  natin  artists,  bat  it  was  to  wandering  companies  of 
Greeks  that  Italy,  especially  in  the  south,  was  indebted  for  her  fine  arts; 
and  to  them  we  mast  attribute  most  of  the  works  of  the  early  Christiane, 
long  before  that  peculiar  Greek  type  appears  which  was  due  to  tho  Byzan- 
tine influence.  The  early  Christian  Church  in  luly  was  very  Greek.  If 
we  may  trust  so  careful  a  historian  as  Dean  Milman,  we  may  accept  at 
least  as  mainly  troe  this  passsce  in  which  he  described  its  early  state : — 
"  Their  language  was  Greek,  their  writers  Greek,  their  Scriptures  Greek ; 
and  many  vestiges  and  traditions  show  that  their  Ritual  and  their  Liturgy 
wera  Greek,  'nirough  Greek  the  communication  between  the  Churches  of 
Bome  and  of  the  West  was  kept  op  with  the  East."  To  this  Professor 
Wpstoott  adds,  speaking  of  the  early  Church  in  Rome,  "  As  far  as  wn  can 
learn,  the  mass  of  the  poorer  population  everywhere,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
early  ChristiaDs,  was  Greek,  either  in  descent  or  speech.  Among  the 
names  of  fifteen  bishops  of  Rome,  to  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
only  four  vara  Latin." 

The  sge  of  Early  Christianity  was  that  when  the  disruption  of  the  old 
systems  of  the  world  had  begun.  The  old  Classic  style  was  fading  away 
in  its  hist  weakness.  The  arts  of  the  Catacombs,  like  those  of  Hercola- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  only  served  to  reflect,  like  marred  and  broken  mirrors, 
the  traditions  of  the  great  arts  of  old.  The  genius  and  glory  of  the  works 
of  ancient  days  had  waned  away ;  and  the  echo  of  Ineir  distant  Toices 
wero  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the  Innguage  of  the  art4  which  remained.  The 
first  Christian  possessed,  in  the  only  artists  be  could  command,  but  poor 
exponents  of  the  ideas  he  desired  to  record.  HisarUsts  were  probably  the 
poorest  decorators  the  day.  Here  and  there  a  few  fiur  works  are  found, 
but  they  are  slight  and  sketchy,  and  mostly  devoid  of  good  drawing  or 
eompositton,  as  might  be  expected  from  sack  workmen.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  condemned  for  that.  The  paintingB  of  the  Catacombs  were  done  in 
the  dark :  the  best  light  the  artists  could  command  was  but  the  flare  of  the 
torch  or  flickering  lamp  beside  him.  Kor  could  they  be  better  seen  by 
those  who  ceme  there.  A  work  of  art  is  not  good  for  its  ^ius  and  its 
science  alone.  Human  tkill  and  time  and  labour  hare  their  intrinsic  ralue. 
If  tiiose  works  were  slight  and  rapid,  they  were  all  that  they  needed  to  be — 
and  BO  far  good  as  fit  for  their  place,  and  fit  for  the  impressions  and  the 
scanty  time  <^  those  who  saw  or  cared  for  them. 

Weak  as  those  works  were,  their  artistic  value  to  us  is  very  great.  They 
preserve  in  their  feeble  Uncament«  and  imperfect  execution  the  character 
and  technicality  of  the  great  times.    Picture  paintiog  in  the  greatest  days 
of  ancient  art  was  prolably  very  different  from  what  our  eyes  are  accus- 
tomed to.    Figure  punting  was  as  lieantiful  as  the  perfect  taste  and  per- 
fect models  of  ancient  Greece  coald  lead  us  to  expect ;  but  composition  of 
figure  subjects  was  probably  more  sculpturesque  than  picturesque.  All 
Bcenie  background  was  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  and  when  natural  or  archi- 
tectural forms  were  introduced,  they  were  devised  less  to  complete  a 
tuctnre,  as  noiradaye,  with  landscape  and  perspective,  than  to  fill  up  by  a 
few  acceotimtt-d  forms  and  lines  the  general  compositiun  of  the  subject.  In 
ancient  art  the  backgrounds  were  often  plain  monochrome,  from  which  the 
figures,  singly  or  in  groups,  stood  out  in  clear  relief,  beautiful  in  their 
freedom  from  ^1  nnneeded  occessoriM  and  all  disturbance.  Landscape 
painting,  as  we  understand  it  now,  was  not  appreciated.   The  treee  and 
rocks  and  other  forms  of  external  nature  represented  in  the  backgroands  of 
pictaresin  Hercalaneum,  Pompeii,  and  the  Catacombaare  conTentional  in 
the  extreme,  and,  from  the  universality  of  this  treatment,  wo  may  fairly 
believe  that  these  plain  marks  of  style  and  character  are  the  signs  of  what 
they  had  traditionally  received  from  ancient  times.    Thus  we  may  regard 
the  Classic  art  of  Grecian  painting — and  of  the  Roman,  also,  which  was 
but  its  echo — as  rather  based  on  the  principles  of  architectural  than  of  the 
more  definitely  pictorial  art   Thus  was  the  painting  far  more  beautiful  in 
its  sculpturesque  harmony  with  the  architecture,  wheuier  it  wss  executed  on 
the  walls -themBelvea  or  in  pictures  hung  upon  them — far  more  beautiful, 
indeed,  in  the  entiro  unity  of  the  general  effect  than  all  the  resources  of 
linear  And  atmospheric  perspective  in  modern  art,  which  only  too  com 
monly  belies  and  contradicts  the  architecture  that  it  pretends  to  adorn. 

Thus  also  in  Christian  art  we  often  find  both  single  and  grouped  fl^r 
loft  with  only  plain  monotone  backgrounds ;  and  this  even  where  natural 
objects  form  part  of  the  illustration,  as  in  such  subjects  as  Moses  striking 
the  rock  with  the  waters  flowing  out.  or  Jonah  beneath  his  gourd,  or  cast 
into  the  sea,  or  restored  to  land  with  all  tbe  many  accessories  of  sach 
sul^'ects,  his  companions,  the  ship,  the  wsters,  and  the  whale,  or  other 
compositions,  equally  involved,  such  as  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  or  the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount,  or  that  beantifully-symbolic  sub- 
ject of  the  snip  coming  into  safe  harbour,  with  furling  sails  and  cargo 
stored  on  deek,  and  a  sure  landing-place  at  hand,  emblematic  of  tbe  end  of 
the  storms  of  life,  and  the  soul  received  into  its  rest  at  last.  Ail  these 
and  many  other  subjects,  which  inTolv-e  the  necessary  introduction  of 
natural  objects  to  explain  them,  are  treated  with  all  tbe  traditional  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  Classic  art.  The  love  uid  the  labour  of  the  artist  were 
thrown  into  the  expression  of  bia  figures,  and  all  else  was  omitted  but  a 
fi)w  conTeotionel  emblematical  accessories  to  explain  his  sulgect  and  to 
enhance  its  dramatic  interest. 

On  these  good  and  simple  artistic  principles  all  the  painting  of  the  early 
Christians  is  based.  And  althoogh  tbe  style  of  art  was  enUrely  changed 
in  after  times,  those  principles  remained  inviolate  until  the  science  of  per- 
spective and  the  new  passion  for  realistic  landscape  painting  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  opened  a  new  era  in  the  tbewy  and  practice  of 
fine  art 

To  revert  to  early  days— we  find  a  very  diffirent  age  from  that  of  the 
fyaasr  disturbance  and  trouble  bsginning  to  dawn  upon  the  Chrietian 


world,  when  the  night  of  that  most  terrible  of  all  persecutions  under  Dio- 
detan  cleared  away  in  the  morning  of  an  universal  Christendom.  The 
Emperor  of  Rome  became  a  cobvert,  and  the  edict  of  Milan  a.D.  313  set 
the  Christians  free.   This  act  of  Constantine  gave  a  new  impulse  to  erety- 
thing.   Christian  art  needed  no  more  concealment.   No  fear  of  destrntttTa 
Mrsecntion  any  longer  banished  it  to  the  subterranean  chnrches  and  hid- 
n^-places  of  uw  Cotaeombe.   New  stTlea  were  adopted,  and  new  teduu- 
calitiee  came  into  use.  The  old  Classic  riyle,  aflbte  and  eduusted,  breathed 
no  more.   The  establishment  of  tbe  Kninre  at  Constantinople,  bmog^k 
the  contemporaneooB  styles  of  Greek  art  more  and  more  into  use.  What- 
ever Italian  artists  there  remained,  they  could  have  been  little  else  than 
pupils  or  artisUcally-skilled  mechanics ;  for  the  woiks  of  painting  and 
mosaic,  which  then  began  to  multiply  everywhere,  were  essentially  Greek 
»ign.    Constantinople  became  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Arts — its 
buiUings  devekmd  a  new  architecture.   The  inflaenees  thai  snooozagad 
gave  tbe  death-blow  to  Classic  ait,  and  the  great  worics  of  the  school  thna 
developed,  and  witnessed  to  our  own  days  in  the  grand  eompositioD  of  the 
mosaics  of  St.  Sophia  and  Sl  Mark's,  at  Bavenna,  and  Milan,  in  Kdly, 
lllyria,  and  at  Rome,  and  numerous  other  places,  turned  Christian  art  into 
an  entirely  new  current.   This  chan^  was  not  in  style  only.    A  chaiq^ 
of  feeling  had  been  gradually  creeping  over  Christian  art  before  tbe  tima 
of  Constantine. 

The  earliest  Christians  needed  no  external  aid  to  realise  to  then  in  the 
youth  of  their  enthnriastie  &itb  what  ths^  felt  to  be  to  nsor.  To  them  it 
was  but  as  yesterday  that  the  p«at  drama  ttf  thai  redempdon  had  been 
acted  out.  Sot,  as  centuries  elapsed,  and  the  realitiei  of  that  awful  his- 
tory receded  farther  and  further  into  the  past,  a  craving  desire  arose  for 
anything  that  could  restore  to  them  the  sense  of  their  proumity,  and  fill, 
by  some  external  and  aeniiUe  expieinoii,  the  Tdd  whne  memoij  or  ima- 
gination failed. 

THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

THE  forty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Bcp^al  Scottish  Academy  is  now  open, 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  of  average  merit ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  authori- 
ties it  is  considered  to  be  very  excellent.  Including  water  coloors  and 
sculpture,  there  are  1,029  works  exhibited,  the  number  last  year  being 
1 ,043.  But  while,  in  1 874,  there  were  about  700  works  rejected,  a  number  then 
without  precedent,  in  tiiiB  season  no  less  than  980  were  kept  out,  partly  in 
consequence  of  insuflicient  space  on  the  walls.  Nearly  all  the  memben  of 
tbe  Academy  are  represented,  and  several  of  the  Scottish  artists  in  tbe 
metropolis  are  contributors.  There  are  fbwer  ordiiteetnral  deu^  thaa 
last  year.  Aa  usual,  some  of  the  works  have  already  been  seen  in  other 
exhibitions.  Foremost  among  these  may  be  noted  Mr.  Pettie's  State 
Secrets,  a  cardinal  in  scarlet  burning  some  documents  in  the  preaeoce  of  an 
astonished  monk,  which  was  last  year  in  the  Royal  Academy;  Hr.  Petec 
Graham's  vigorous  seascape  Horthem  Walla ;  Mr.  Orcbardson's  Eteaptd, 
a  couple  of  bloodhpunds  at  a  river,  in  which  floats  the  cap  of  the  fbgitire; 
Mr.  John  Faed's  Momi»a  before  Floddm,  Mr.  Lockhart's  Don  Quixott  at 
the  Pupptt  Siow,  Mr.  Hole's  Guinever^t  Bide  to  Amalntry.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  sends  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  a 
CUopaira  reclining,  partly  covered  Inr  a  leopsrd  skin. 

The  President,  Sir  George  Harvey,  has  a  large  landscape,  ^kland  Scemerg, 
and  an  early  and  characteristic  work,  77tf  Covenanter^  0>mmunio».  The 
latter  is  now  the  property  of  the  Academy.  Sir  Noel  Patou  senda  his 
Mart/  at  the  Sepulchre,  which  was  exhibited  in  tbe  Glasgow  Institute.  The 
new  Academician,  Mr.  Sam  Bough,  has  Beveral  landscapes,  one  being  Peel 
Harbour  on  a  stormy  day.  Hr.  Erskine  Nieol,  in  his  U  Peteaten,  gives 
another  of  his  scenes  of  Italian  life.  Hr.  Drommond  has  an  old  cazioMfigr 
shop,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  seeking  reliques. 

Among  the  water  colours  are  some  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  W. 
McTaggart,  J.  A.  Houston  and  others.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  eon- 
tributes  a  bronze  statuette  of  the  Black  Prince. 

At  tbe  dinner  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  day,  Mr.  J.  Dick  Feddie 
said  that  one  great  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Academy 
securing  a  more  prominent  positicm,  and  that  wider  fame  to  which  it  might 
be  entitled,  was  the  het  that  so  many  artists  left  them  to  go  to  London. 
It  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  many  of  tbe  most  distinguished  of  theni 
did  not  foi^et  the  school  in  which  they  were  taught  and  the  country  fnm 
which  they  proceeded.  They  went  to  London  and  spread  the  fame  of  the 
Scottish  School  of  Art.  He  wished  he  could  say  tho  same  of  all  arlista. 
Some  who  had  gone  away  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them  altt^ether ;  but 
he  was  happy  to  say  these  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  he 
trusted  in  the  futnre  they  would  be  still  fewer.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  time  would  show  that  those  who  thought  London  was  the  right  place 
to  go  to  were  quite  in  error.  If  London  was  the  best  theatre  f<a  aeeaxing 
imperial  reputation  and  large  pnblic  approbation  of  th«r  works,  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  a  man  to  reside  in  London  to  gain  that.  Rather 
it  was  better  to  be  away  from  the  whirl  of  London,  and  reside  in  t^ 
quiet  atmosphere  where  art  could  be  pursued  with  that  iwsure  which  waa 
necessary  fur  the  production  of  great  works. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  toast  of  "  The  Edinburgh  University,"  referred  to  the  pro- 
posed new  University  buildings,  and  said  that  Uie  Edinburgh  Unirersity 
authorities  had  been  lately  ezerrised  vwy  much  with  qnmtions  in  axehitectnae. 
Unlike  Glasgow  in  dmilar  circumstances,  Ihey  did  not  despair  of  the  ganioa  of 
their  own  country,  and  they  were  mnch  struck  with  the  care  and  abili^ 
with  which  the  problem  pat  before  tbe  architects  had  been  solved.  With 
regard  to  tbe  choice  which  bad  been  made,  he  was  quite  conrinced  that 
future  ages  would  say  that  not  only  had  a  most  efficient  and  suitable 
building  from  a  scientific  point  of  Tiew  been  provided,  but  that  there  bad 
also  bew  provided  that  which  was  and  would  bo  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  over.'' 

Tha  Italian  IClnistar  of  Fnbllo  Worka  has,  it  is  said,  determinad 
to  nndertake  the  necsssaiy  snrv^  for  inquiry  into  the  pngect  tor  a  canal 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  sea. 
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FORTHCOMING  PICTURES. 

rE  Loadon  eottwpMidsDt  of  the  Manekater  Guardian  has  been  enabled 
10  obtain  the  lollowing  parti  col*™  reapeeting  uome  of  the  paintiogs  ia 
pwy—a  fia-  tlw  oaxt  Boijru  Academy  exhibition : — 

To  ifararide  vnata  as  ihtj  occur  U  not  sufficient  fw  jonmaliBm  nowa- 
diyt,  but  the  rtaj  shadow  that  theae  coming  errata  cast  before  them  moot 
mads  be  noted  and  limoed ;  and  I  am  glad  thareibn  to  give  to  that  vhieh 
to  the  public  is  as  yet  bvt  an  aiiy  nothing  a  subatantiu  form,  and  detail 
ia  fonie  degree  the  probable  eontents  of  the  fimheoming  Boyal  Academy 
ExUbition  wellnigb  thrre  months  before  its  birth.  Hr.  Millaia  will  again 
claim  attention  by  bis  landscapes,  tboaeh  he  will  not  be  by  any  means  de- 
iatmt  ia  figure  subject^  bat  of  these  fatter  it  is  somewhat  premature  to 
qMsL  His  landscape  woric  it,  however,  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it 
attain  that  two  such  sobjects  will  appear,  and  will  probably  occupy  those 
tpwes  io  the  first  room  which  have  almoet  by  preecriptire  right  become  his 
on.  Both  are  drawn  tram  those  hills  and  dales  of  Ferthshne  which  luTe 
mked  his  best  efforts  in  landscape.  One  will  probably  appear  as  the 
fnnge  of  For^,  and  will  represent  the  outskirts  of  one  of  those  plnnta- 
tioDS  of  birch  and  fir  which  clothe  the  hill-sides  of  the  Fair  Maid's 
conntry.  The  other  represents  a  similar  sQlgect,  where  the  edge  of  a  copse 
tails  ont  into  a  long  stretching  valley  in  which  a  windiog  pathway  leads. 
OfOM,  wild  weeds,  faMtbsr,  and  rank  grass  mingle  themsdvea  in  wild  con- 
hrioo,  in  the  nidst  of  iriiieh  "  fkill  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen." 
The  quiet  s^  and  rich  colouring  of  the  foreground  are  admirable  alike, 
and  the  sdUtary  birch  tree  which  rears  itself  on  the  left  is  a  marrelloualy 
nbtle  bit  of  drawing.  As  yet  the  picture  has  no  figure  to  enliven  its 
•oHtiide,  bnt  there  is  no  knowing  who  may  within  the  next  two  montba 
tread  that  pleasant  pathway  or  w&t  may  be  the  final  title  of  the  picture. 

Briton  Biriire  will  be  repeeented  by  a  vary  pathetic  picttire,  which 
Jiaply  m»y  sot  be  nnreeorded  in  equally  pathetic  verse,  and  where  a 
MTthtfn  frrmnr,  "  when  bdow  tlio  pasture  sheets,'*  leans  the  sad  news  that 
**  poor  Tom  is  dead."  Be  has  wuidered  out  into  the  dreary  fields,  and 
reata  against  a  bleak  atone  wall,  where  the  veir  ivy  that  dung  to  its  son- 
nier  nde  is  dead  too;  and  he  looks  ont  with  dim,  sorrow-laden  eyes 
into  the  dreary  waste  in  Sf«rch  of  comfort  and  findeth  none.  Evening 
creeps  on  apace,  and  his  faithful  collies  look  up  to  him  in  dumb  inquiiy 
and  wonder,  for  dinner  time  has  long  since  passed,  and  yet  he  lingers 
then,  recalling  that  sad  past  which  the  blad-edged  letters  crumpled  in  his 
hand  have  so  vividly  brought  back.  Good  as  is  the  pensive  smock-dad 
flgure,  the  dogs  are  even  yet  better,  and  the  patient  waiting  of  the  one  by 
the  git»  vbeoce  the  heart-weaiy  man  has  strayed,  utd  the  coaxing  attitude 
of  the  yoonf^  one  who  seeks  to  win  his  master  from  his  hopeless  watch 
are  even  still  better.  Poetic  as  have  been  all  Ur.  Bivi^'s  previous 
pictaree,  this  for  pathos  transcends  them  all. 

Alike  ID  strain,  but  widely  diffisrent  in  treatment,  is  Mr.  B.  B.  Morris's 
WiJam't  Hanut,  where,  with  Yux  children,  one  bnt  yet  an  infant,  she 
reuuna  from  witnessing  the  garaering  of  that  harvest  her  fansband  had 
sowed.  The  little  ones  are  as  nill  of  glre  as  she  of  sadness,  and  the  setting 
atut  beat  ^iflee  her  life's  hope  as  she  comes  back  with  sadueas,  but  yet 
with  reaignation,  from  the  field  of  her  husband's  past  labours.  In  render- 
ing it  is  even  more  like  poor  Mason's  work  than  anything  Morris  has  done 
before,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  universally  considered  to  be  his  best  work. 

Mr.  George  Leslie  will  hare  at  least  two  pictures  wherein  such  village 
maidens  as  he  only  in  his  knight  errantry  can  diacorer  will  be  found  ;  and 
Ur.  Frith  will  be  even  more  nameroudy  represented  than  usual  as  the 
poQTtrayw  of  types  tiX  ftmale  lorettneaa.  Bis  PUlf/  Ptadmm,  from  Gay's 
"  Bemuds  Open,"  his  Seto  GiArieUe,  from  the  *'  Chansons  "  of  Henry  IV., 
and  us  Flower  Girl,  represent  different  types  of  beauty ;  but  perhaps  his 
most  inteneting  subjects  will  be  found  in  those  he  has  culled  from 
Fieldingi'a  novel,  where  Sophy  'Westoo  has  her  interview  with  the  fortune- 
teller, and  that  where  Frith  gives  us  a  new  rendering  of  the  oft-depicted 
seane  wherein  Tom  Jones  shows  Sophy  her  own  face  as  the  surest 
goaiantee  be  can  offer  for  the  fatare  rectitude  of  his  conduct, 

Aosdell  has  recovered  bis  ancient  vigonr  from  his  sqjoum  in  his  Bigh- 
land  home,  and  will  contribute  many  pieturM,  his  two  most  importailt 
being  derived  from  local  surroundings— the  one  where  a  Highland  lad  and 
*viij  horses  labonr  in  the  picturesque  ravine  of  A  Quarry,  and  the  other 
vbm  Intruders  in  the  shape  of  horses  and  cattle  commit  an  act  of  tres- 
pSM  on  a  cornfield.  Davis,  that  other  animal  painter  who  by  his  Panic 
tbie  yean  ago  won  his  associateship,  will  this  year  demonstrate  bis 
tijotmt  unequalled  power  in  drawing  the  equine  form,  and  where  mares  and 
Ihnrfcals  will  be  converted  into  a  pietore  worthy  of  the  studio  whence  it 
rmm,  for  in  his  purchase  of  the  hoose  and  awnrtenances  belonging  to  the 
late  &x  Edwin  lAudseer  seems  to  hare  been  included  at  least  some  portion 
tf  the  maaUe  of  that  great  painter.  Heywood  Hardy,  too,  whose  Combat 
nf  Liotu  attracted  so  much  attention  two  years  since,  will  give  as  a  tragedy 
ud  a  comedy,  both  drawn  from  animal  life.  Of  the  comedy  I  am  not  yet 
penaitted  to  speak ;  bnt  I  may  reveal  this  much,  that  in  the  tragedy  the 
nlie  of  "  fallen  greatness,"  the  vanquished  lion,  has  slunk  away  to  die,  and 
tUt  those  Tultores  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  so  really  painted  in  this  year's 
Dedley  seize  on  him  as  their  prey. 

Hr.  Hodgson  has  sgain  sought  art  and  boooor  in  the  East,  and  an 
Algnine  buber's  shop  will  exhibit  his  powers  as  a  painter  and  a  humourist 
in  a  higji  degree.  Not  less  amusing,  though  somewhat  more  satirical,  is 
hit  scene  where  a  love-lorn  maid  s^eks  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased  at  the 
hands  of  a  profeesor  of  that  not  unknown  race  in  Europe,  the  quack,  who, 
with  a  gravitv  worthy  of  an  M.D.  in  Feringhestan,  watches  the  dilution  of 
the  ink  by  which  be  has  inscribed  a  verse  of  Al  Koran,  the  universal 
panacea  of  the  East,  and  thence  diagnoses  her  disorder.  Much  p&tboe  will 
M  found  in  hia  B^teted  ChaUtnger,  whidi  ooght  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preventira  of  Croelty  to  Animus,  fbr  the  sorrowing  regard 
and  sympathy  with  which  that  yonng  Arab  withdraws  his  cock  from  a 
first  eneootttcT  is  bo  fall  of  mingled  self-reproach  and  kindness  for  bis  pet 
that  it  preaches  a  powerful  sermon  in  advocacy  of  those  views  which  uat 
Society  t7  sterner  means  would  inculcate.  Mr.  Calderon  too  has  wandered 
back  into  the  antique  ways,  and  aonght  near  Aries,  where  never  yet  he 


Bonght  in  vain,  good  saljjecta  for  his  pencil ;  and  he  too  has  cultivated  that 
ran  of  humour,  of  wMch  his  Ha^f  Hourt  with  the  Beat  Author*  demon- 
strated his  possession.  Hie  sly  wonderment  with  which  those  monks 
regard  the  zest  with  which  a  female  of  pious  tenderness  tri<^  ont  and 
furbisbee  np  the  paraphernalia  for  a  high  Ainction  is  full  of  the  subtlest 
humour,  nor  ia  tlut  group  of  ptaatau  woo  repeat  the  old  story  of  the  be- 
wilderment of  Paris  lees  so.  Had  they  known  Captain  Macheath,  how 
truly  they  would  have  quoted  him  ?  and  even  I  am  puzzled  as  to  which  of 
those  buxom  damsels  dioald  be  awarded  the  palm  of  pre-emineoce.  But 
Mr.  Hodgaon  likewiae  baa  a  mood  of  sadDoes,  as  will  be  shown  tty  his 
risit  to  GotFsAere^ 

Mr.  Haynee  Williams  will  seod  some  Spanish  studies  of  great  power. 
In  the  one  a  stately  dime  bears  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  of  a  cathedral 
church,  evidently  painted  on  the  spot,  a  glorious  bouquet  for  the  hi(^  altar ; 
and  in  the  other  a  part^  of  soldiers  play  carda  in  the  eorbeil  of  a  potada, 
and  in  both  the  detail  and  the  oolonring  will  command  attention.  Mr. 
Faed  will,  I  fear,  be  unable  to  exhibit  anyuiiDg  this  year ;  and  Mr.  Beavis 
will  also  be  missed,  he  being  with  Mr.  Harper — whoee  sketches  4^  Jeru- 
salem attracted  so  ranch  attention  last  year — in  Syria,  studying  Eastern 
subjects.  Hr.  Sidlqr,  well  known  to  Manchester,  will  exhibit  a  charming 
portrait  group  of  a  Lidy  and  her  childnn  seated  on  a  rustic  garden  bench, 
up  to  whidi  the  youngest  has  darobered  to  place  a  rose  ia  her  mother's 
hair,  whilst  the  eldest  reads  at  her  feet ;  and  M.  Tissot,  who  has  so  rapidly 
made  himself  at  home  in  England,  will  give  us  the  first  whisperings  of 
A  Coming  Storm,  where  a  young  couple  on  their  honeymoon  discover  that 
even  between  man  and  wife  a  differenne  of  opinion  may  occur.  Of  course 
it  is  a  Thames-side  subject,  and  I  need  not  describe  the  wondrons  millinery 
or  the  derer  painUng     the  baleony,  aa  hj  Tissot  'Ui  always  so. 

THE  MANLEY  HALL  COLLECTJON. 

MR.  SAM,  MENDEL,  of  Manchester,  being  about  to  leave  bis  residence, 
Manley  Hall,  has  inetraeted  Messrs.  CbriBtie,  Manson  &  Woods  to 
aell  the  fine  ooneetion  of  furniture  and  paintinga.  The  auction  of  the 
paintings  will  take  place  in  April.   The  following  are  in  the  gallery : — 

The  "  Orand  Canal.  Venice,  engraved  by  Miller,  and  a  "  View  on  the 
River  Maes,"  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. ;  the  "  Skittle  Players,"  and  two 
other  works  of  W.  Oollina,  fi.A. ;  "  Launce  and  his  Dog,"  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Callcott,  B.A.,  from  the  Brunei  Collection ;  "Scene  from  Henry  VUV  by 
0.  R.  iMliS)  B.A.,  from  the  Brunei  collection ;.  the  *'Mii^ure"  and 
"  Hermione,"  hy  O.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. ;  "  Shemp-Waahiag,"  by  Sir  D.  Wilkie, 
R.A.;  the  "Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,"  and  "Interior  of 
Seville  Cathedral,"  by  D.  Roberts,  R.A. ;  the  "  Deer  Family,"  and  the 
"  Pets,"  by  Sir  E  Landseer,  R.A. ;  "  Winnowing  Corn,"  by  John  Phillip, 
R. A. ;  the  "  Departure  of  Bayard,"  by  D.  Madise,  R A. ;  the  "  Night  be- 
fore Naseby,"  and  the  "Opera  Box,"  by  A.  Egg,  R-A. ;  "  Pont-y-Paot 
Mill,  Hereford,"  and  "Preston,"  by  T.  Creswick,  RA  ;  "Mara  aud 
Venus,"  by  W.  Etty,  R.A.;  two  landscapes  by  John  Constable,  RA.; 
"Oeorge  IV.,"  by  T.  Oainsborough,  R.A.;  "Miss  Davtson,"  by  Sir 
J.  Reynolds ;  "  Gillinghsm  and  Stiipenhill,"  by  W.  Muller ;  and  fine  works 
of  Boniogton,  Crome,  Patrick  Nasrayth,  Payne,  and  R.  WiLson. 

The  works  of  living  artiste  comprise  :•. — "  A  Visit  to  the  Shrine  in  the 
Alhambra,"  by  R  Ansdell,  RA. ;  "  The  Virgin's  Bower,"  "  Home  after 
Victory,"  "  A  Scene  in  the  Convent  at  Aries,"  and  "  .£none,"  by  P.  H. 
Calderon,  RA. ;  "  Schereuingen  ^Trawler,"  and  "  An  Italian  Coast  Scene," 
by  E.  W.  Cooke,  RA. ;  "  Abraham  and  Hagar,"  "The  Yonng  Botaniat," 
'*  Cinderdla,"  "  A  Flower  Giri."  and  "  The  Drinking  Fonntain,"  by  W.  C. 
T.  Dobeon,  ILA.;  "Catherine  and  Petnicchio"  hf  A.  Slnuoe,  RA. ; 
"Only  Berself,"  and  "A  Wee  Bit  Fracticus,"  by  T.  Feed,  RA. ; 
"  Before  Dinner  in  Boswell'a  Lodgings,"  and  "  Maria,"  by  W.  P.  Frtth, 
R.A.  J  "  Aurora  and  Zephyr,"  by  W.  E.  Frost,  RA. ;  "  The  Lobster- 
catcher,"  by  J.  C.  Book,  RA. ;  "  The  Nubian  Water  Seller,"  by  F.  Good- 
all,  R.A. ;  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Snmaria,"  by 
J.  R  Herbert,  R.A. ;  "  A  Venetian  Lady,"  by  P.  Leighton,  RA. ;  "  Jepb- 
tbah,"  "  Chill  October,"  and  "  Swallow,  Swallow,"  by  J.  E.  Milhiia,  RA. ; 
"  Rest  by  the  Wayside,"  by  P.  F.  P6ole,  RA. ;  "  The  SWvan  Spring,"  by 
B.  Redmve,  B.A. ; The  Last  ^e^  of  Ai^l,"  and  "The  Last  Scene  in 
Ijfe  (tf  Montrose,"  by  E.  M.  Ward,  RA. ;  "  The  Bnsulls  of  Intemperance, 
and  SicXnees  and  Bealth,"  by  T.  Webster,  RA. ;  "  Willow,  Willow,"  "  The 
"Appointment,"  and  "The  Ferry  BoaC  by  G.  D.  Ledie,"  A.RA. ;  "The 
Notary,"  by  B.  S.  Marks,  A.RA. ;  "  The  Death  of  Baf&elle,"  and  four 
others,  by  H.  O'Neill,  A-RA.^  "The  Chimney  Corner,"  by  W.  F.  Yeamee, 
AJt.A.;  "POTtraiis  of  Clyde  and  Outram,"  by  T.  Jonee  Bariter ;  "Devo- 
tion," by  C.  Baxter;  "On  the  Thamaa,"  by  Walter  Field;  "Amy 
Bobsart,^  by  W.  J.  Oraot;  "The  Jews*  Waiiiog  Place,"  and  five  other 
works  of  W.  Gale;  "Among  the  Hills"  and  "A  Highland  Spate,"  by 
Peter  Graham;  "Storming  the  Castle,"  by  W.  H.  Knight;  "  The  Anxious 
Mother,"  by  G.  B.  Neil! ;  "  The  Journey  to  Emmans,"  "  Midd  iy  Rest  in 
Harvest,"  '■  The  Rustic  Bridge,"  "A  Landscape,  Oxfordshire,"  and  "The 
Tramps,"  by  John  Linnell,  sen. ;  "Autumn  Evening"  and  "Opening  the 
Gate,"  by  J.  T.  Linnell;  "Spring,"  by  W.  Linnell;  "Head  of  a  Lady," 
by  F.  Sandys ;  *'  Juliet  and  Friar  Lawrence,"  by  F.  W.  W.  Topbam ; 
"  The  Lost  Sheep,"  by  W.  J.  Webb ;  "  The  Grand  Oual,  Venice  and 
Monaco,"  by  W.  Wyld ;  the  small  picture  of  the  "Death  of  Cbattertoo." 
hy  H.  Wallis ;  and  the  engraved  picture  of  the  "  Rdief  of  Lucknow,"  by 
T.  Jones  Barker. 

The  works  of  foreign  artist*  comprise:— "An  Abyssinian  Girl,"  and 
"  Giving  Baby  a  Ride,"  by  MdUe.  Henrietta  Brown  ;  "  A  Souvenir  of  Lower 
Brittany,"  and  a  "  Coast  Scene,"  by  Auguste  Bonhear;  "Prayera  for  the 
Absent  Soldier,"  by  Dubiife  ;  "  President  Nuranti,"  and  "  Napoleon  crossing 
the  Alps,"  by  Paul  Delaroche ;  "  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,"  by  Dyck- 
mans;  "  The  Bird  Trap,"  "  Children  at  Play,"  and  "Winter,"  by  Bdouard 
Frtre ;  "  A  Coast  Scene,"  by  H.  Eoekko^ ;  "  An  Italian  Peasant  Woman," 
by  Gerome;  "Connts  Egmont  and  Horn,"  "Vargas,"  "Columbus  in 
Prison,"  and  the  "Wanderers,"  by  Qaliait;  "Going  to  Chorch,"  bpp 
Baron  Leys;  "Swiss  Mendiunta,"  by  C.L.  Mailer;  "Perfect Confidence, 
by  Plassan;  "Winter,"  by  Schreyer;  a  "Landscape,  with  Cattle,"  hj 
Troyon ;  and  a  "  View  in  ^Jgiers,"  by  Ziem. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  OAPITAX  VBOM  LOWflR  JUlCADfl  OT  TBM  OOQM'B  PAUOB.  nNIOX. 

AS  few  buUdiogs  are  better  known  than  the  Doge's  Palace  at 
Venice,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  aaj  that  it  has  two  Gothic 
fai^des,  one  towards  the  Mole,  and  the  other  towards  the  Piazzetta  di 
San  Marco,  besides  one  of  Renaissance  work.  "  The  sea-ward  side, 
and  as  far  as  its  seventh  main  arch,  the  I^azzetta  side,"  says  Mr. 
RuSKiN,  "  is  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  some 
of  it  perhaps  even  earlier,  while  the  rest  of  the  IHazzetta  side  is  of 
the  fifteenth.  The  differenca  in  age  has  been  gravely  disputed  by 
the  Venetian  antiqnaiiea,  who  have  examined  many  docame&tB  on 
the  snliject,  and  quoted  some  which  they  hare  never  examined.  I 
have  myaeli  odlated  most  of  the  wtittoi  documents^  ud  one  docu- 
ment more  to  which  the  Venetian  antiquarians  never  tiionght  <tf 
refwring — the  masonry  itself.  The  architect  srho  btdit  under 
'  FosOABi  in  1424  was  obliged  to  follow  the  prindpal  forms  of  the 
older  palace.  But  he  had  not  the  wit  to  invent  capitels  in  the  same 
style.  He  therefore  elumnly  corned  the  old  ottes."  ("Stones  <^ 
Venice  "  Vol.  3.} 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  St&eet  says,  "  The  assumption  that  the 
Piazzetta  front  has  been  copied  from  the  sea  front  involves  a  belief  in 
a  veneration  for,  and  exact  imitation  of,  older  work,  which  is  (to  sa 
the  least)  extraordinarily  rare,  if  not  unique,  in  mediseral  works.  1 
involves  a  belief  also  in  the  possibility  of  a  spirited  and  successful 
copr  being  made  of  an  old  capital  by  a  mediffiyal  sculptor  without 
fresh  thought  or  any  fresh  invention  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  The  capitals  of 
the  lower  arcade  were  probably  sculptured  by  degrees,  and  certainly 
not  by  me  hand  between  the  years  1810  and  1361."  ("Brick  and 
Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages.") 

Mr.  Stbxbt  dasttfies  the  thirty-eix  capitals  in  the  lower  arcade 
into  four  dirincms ;  (1)  capitals  with  plain  tufts  at  the  angles,  with 
heads,  beasts,  &e.  between ;  (2)  capitals  with  foliage  curving  over 
and  fallbg  downwards  at  angles,  with  vertical  foliage  under 
subjects;  (3)  capitals  with  foliage  rising  vertieallv  to  angles  and 
curving  over  and  falling  down  under  subjects  j  (A)  capitals  with 
foliage  at  angles  and  under  subjects,  curving  over  and  falling 
downwards.  The  neckings  are  «ither  moulded,  carved  with 
foliage,  or  corded.  Mr.  Rusein  describes  the  capitals  as  being 
*'  octagonal,  and  decorated  by  sixteen  leaves,  differently  enriched  in 
eveiy  capital,  but  arranged  in  the  same  way ;  eight  of  tnem  rising  to 
tbe  angles,  and  there  forming  volutes ;  the  eiffbt  others  set  between 
them,  on  the  sides,  rising  haJf-way  up  the  bell  of  the  capital ;  there 
nodding  forward  and  showing  above  them,  rising  oat  of  them  groups 
or  single  figures.  In  some  instances  the  intermediate  or  lower  leaves 
are  reduced  to  eight  spravs  of  folii^e,  and  the  capital  is  left  depen- 
dent for  its  effect  on  tee  bold  position  of  the  figures."  ("  Stones  of 
Veaicft,"  Vol.  IL) 

In  three  of  the  capitals  lurds  are  inta>duced.  Two  of  these  are 
tdentteal  in  tieatuent — via.,  the  eleventh  and  the  tbizty-fonrth 
(counting  from  the  south-east  angle)  ^  our  illostration  is  of  the 
former,  which  " 
and  the  latter 


1  is  generally  accepted  as  beioff  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
has  been  given  with  some  of  the  effect  of  light  ana 
shade  of  the  original  in  one  of  the  engravings  in  Mr.  Rusxm'i 
"  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture."   He  says  of  it: — "The  capital  i 


of  the  noblest  period  of  the  Venetian  Qothic^  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  the  play  of  leafage  so  luxuriant,  absolutely  subordinated  to  the 
breadth  of  two  masses  of  light  and  shade.  What  is  done  by  the 
Venetian  architect,  with  a  power  as  irresistible  as  that  of  the  waves 
of  his  surrounding  sea,  is  done  by  the  masters  of  the  Cisalpine  Qothic 
more  timidly  and  with  a  manner  somewhat  cramped  and  cold,  but 
not  leas  expressing  their  assent  to  the  same  great  law.  The  icy 
spiculie  of  the  North,  and  its  broken  sunshine,  seem  to  have  image 
in,  and  influence  on,  the  work :  and  the  leaves  which  under  tbejtaltan's 
hand  roll  and  6ow  and  bow  down  over  their  black  shadows,  as  in  the 
weariness  of  noon-day  heat,  are  in  the  North  crisped  and  frost-bitten, 
wrinkled  on  the  edge&  and  sparkling  as  if  with  dew.  But  the 
rounding  of  the  ruling  foim  is  not  less  seoi  and  felt." 

The  most  elaboiate  description  of  the  Capitals  yet  pahlished  is 
that  by  Mr.  W.  Be  sobs,  in  the  AnnaUt  Ardtiidogigues  for  1857, 
which  we  hope  to  give  before  long,  being  the  first  tune  it  has  ap- 
peared in  English.   

irsw  ZAAana  SAZJh  UTSBfOOit. 

THIS  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  comer  of  St.  Ann's 
Place  and  Rose  Place,  Liverpool,  will  comprise  a  hall,  the 
dimensions  of  which  will  be  74  feet  oy  86  feet,  and  54  feet  from  floor 
to  c^ing.  Within  this  space  t«o  tiers  of  galleries  are  constructed 
on  a  double  row  of  columns,  with  floriated  capitals.  The  first  tier  is 
a  balcony  of  cushioned  armed  chairs,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
accommodating  about  700  persons,  and  approached  from  St  Ann's 
Place  by  an  ornamental  stone  staircase  11  wet  wide.  On  the  same 
level  as  the  balcony  is  a  spacious  cloak-room,  with  lavatory  and 
W.C. ;  also  a  rsfreshment  room,  retiring  room,  gentiemen's  lavatory, 
and  w.c.  The  upper  gallery  will  be  approached  by  a  stone  staircase 
from  Rose  Place,  and  will  seat  about  1,000  persons.  The  body  of 
the  hall  will  be  reached  by  an  entrance  at  the  comer  of  Sl  Anne's 
Place  and  Rose  Place,  and  will  hold  about  2,300  perarai^  making  the 
total  accommodation  to  be  fbz  about  4,000  persons.  On  the  ground- 
floor  wUl  be  a  committee-room,  38  f^t  by  14  feet,  with  lavatoiy  and 


w.c. ;  ilao  a  manager's  room,  Undw  the  platform  wiU  be  oonstmcted 
four  retiring  rooms^  with  lavato^  and  w.c.  attached;  also  u 
orchestra,  wliieh  is  ao  arranged  that  it  can,  on  the  ooeaaon  of  bdk 
&c,  be  used  as  a  refreshment  bn£fet.  The  platform  ia  reached  hm 
the  retiring  rooms  by  two  staircases.  The  basement,  which  is  IS  Isst 
in  height,  and  the  same  dimendons  as  the  hi^l,  is  divided  uto 
reading-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  bowling^ey^  &&,  with  the  necesaaty 
conveniences,  and  is  reached  by  a  stone  staircase  fi  feet  wids.  Tie 
intmor  walls  are  divided  into  panels  by  pilasters  supporting  a  cored 
ceiling,  divided  into  compartments  by  moulded  ribe,  Uie  whole  to  In 
decorated  with  colour.  In  the  centre  of  the  panels  and  {alastera  will 
be  placed  mirrors  framed  with  gilt  beading.  The  building  wiU  Iw 
lighted  at  night  by  two  large  sun-burners,  and  brackets  pTOjteling 
from  one  row  of  colnnms,  and  in  the  daytime  by  ten  lam  skylisfata 
and  the  windows  round  the  sides.  Externally  the  builiung  wm  be 
faced  with  red  pressed  bricks,  with  bands  of  Stourton  yel£>w  stone 
and  blue  and  white  bricks.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  E.  Mttbut 
and  G.  H.  Thomas,  14  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool,  and  the  entire  cott 
of  the  works  wiU  be  13,00diL 


BOASD  ■OHOOI.e,  VORTH  WAUBAM.  VOmvOZC 

npHESE  schools  have  recently  been  completed,  and  afford  acooDuno- 
X  dation  for  450  children.  The  cost  has  been  as  follows : — Schools, 
offices,  fittinffa.  &&,  2,700/. ;  master's  house,  ^XSL  ;  boundary  waiU 
and  gates,  250/. ;  total,  3,SdO/.,  the  expenditure  being  thus  at  the  nts 
of  6/.  per  child  for  the  school  buildings.  The  walling  material  is  ted 
brick,  with  ornamental  brick  and  Bath  sbHie  dressings ;  roofs  oovwed 
with  bine  Bangor  slates.  As  a  rare  instaoce  of  a  aatisfactoty  compe- 
tition, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Board,  after  advertiaiag  for  aid 
receiving  a  number  of  designs,  csdkd  in  a  competent  architect  to 
assist  them  in  their  dedsion.  The  refSsree  adTised  the  Board  to  adopt 
the  design  illustrated,  and  his  advice  was  acted  on.  The  work  hsi 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  RoBureoK  Cornish,  builder,  of  North 
Walsham,  from  the  deugns  and  under  the  superintendmee  of  ib. 
J.  T.  Bottle,  architect,  Londtm  and  Oreat  Tazmouth. 


EXHIBITION  or  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 

ASEEETING  was  held  at  South  EenrangtoQ  on  Saturday  last  for  tiu 
purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  bringing  togethwaLou 
Collection  of  Scie&tiac  i^tparatus.  The  Doke  of  Itichmond,  the  loid 
FresideDt  of  the  Council,  toiA  the  chair,  the  '^ce-Fresident,  Lord  Saodoe, 
being  also  prwent. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Pregident  of  the  Koyal  Societv  it  was  TiDanimoiuIj 
agreed  that  eurh  an  exbibitioa  would  be  most  tnstroctive  and  Tslubla. 

The  qaestioa  of  the  limits  of  the  Collection  was  discussed,  and  Eob- 
eomnittees  were  appmntad  to  deal  with  the  varioos  branches  of  Science  to 
which  it  ia  ^posed  the  Collections  shoald  havs  refecenee.  It  wu 
geoenlly  nndorstood  that  the  main  olgeets  of  the  E^ibition  wanU  Iw  to 
ahow  modern  apparatus  for  teaching  and  for  nseaich;  the  applicationi  of 
Science  to  indostoy ;  and  sach  apparatos  as  is  historically  intereetioK  firav 
the  occaaiooa  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  it  had  been  emplojea. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  at  the  commencement  of  Jane.  It  b  how- 
ever doubtful  at  present  whether  all  branches  of  Science  will  be  taken 
during  this  year  or  whether  the  Exhibition  will  be  extended  over  two  jeus, 
as  the  space  disposable  in  the  South  EenaingtOD  Uusram,  where  thf 
Exhibition  is  to  M  held,  is  rather  restricted. 


SANITARY  DEFECTS  OF  CARLISLE. 

A REPORT  has  been  presented  to  Uie  Carlisle  Town  Council,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  old  buildings  of  the  town,  eapeci^lly  thoM 
inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  where  overcrowding  is  prevalent, 
the  attention  of  the  aauitory  authorities  has  not  been  direct^  to  ventilatioD 
till  lately,  thoe  being  a  difiUnlty  in  dealing  with  it  eflbotnall^  It  U 
protwble  that  in  flagrant  cases  the  provisions  of  the  Kuisaoces  BemoTsi 
Acts  would  enable  ute  Council  to  enforce  means  of  venti^tion  bv  hafiag 
the  rooms  declared  unfit  for  human  habitation  until  proper  ventilation  k 
provided.  The  crowding  together  of  buildings  in  the  older  parte  of  dirlisle 
on  iDsufficient  space  is  one  great  eril  which  interferes  much  with  the  proper 
ventilation  of  auch  buildings.  This  ia  owing  in  a  great  meaaure  to  tb« 
circomstAnce  of  Carlisle  being  an  ancient  town,  formerly  fortified  and  aa- 
toooded  with  walls,  so  that  the  space  of  sround  within  the  walla  wu 
limited,  and  cmsequently  of  great  value ;  and  also  to  the  plan  on  which 
Cariisle  has  been  originally  built,  eonnating  of  one  long  street  ranniiig 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  dty  and  suburbs  fi»m  nomi  to  south,  irith 
lateral  lanes  on  each  side ;  there  being  also  within  the  city  other  Darrower 
Btreeta  parallel  to  the  main  street,  and  connected  with  it  by  narrow  laoec 
These  lanes  ore  for  the  most  part  very  narrow,  being  only  wide  enough  for 
the  passage  of  a  small  cart,  and  sometimes  not  so  wide,  and  intended  odI; 
foe  foot  poasengers.  They  have  houses  on  both  sides  which  are  aometiinef 
built  ba^'to  bock  with  the  bouaes  in  the  next  lone,  and  have  no  yard  or 
open  space  connected  with  them,  exef>pt  the  lane  in  which  they  are  built ; 
whilst  the  ends  of  most  of  the  lanes  adjoining  the  streets  are  arched  orer, 
with  housas  built  over  Uie  arcbwajs,  thua  interfering  with  the  tbtongh 
ventilation.  This  state  of  thioga  can  only  be  efl^toally  remedied  bj  u 
extensive  demolition  of  the  old  buildings,  and  the  opening  out  of  laterU  or 
CTDBB  streets  of  aufBcient  width  between  the  existing  streets,  in  hen  of  the 
preaent  lanes.  The  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  already  mode  a  beginning 
in  this  direction.  One  such  street  is  now  in  course  of  eonstruction,  aod 
property  is  being  acquired  to  enable  others  to  be  opened  oot  asoppoituoitji 
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N  oidinAnr  guwnl  mMting  vu  held  on  Hoodajr  erening,  3ir0.  Qilbert 
^  Seott,  TtmAtait,  in  the  «bair.  The  drmwings  sabmitted  in  eonmeti- 
Uon  ftirtbePapD  iludeirtebip  weie  ihibited,  and  theSaentair  (Mr.  U.L. 
^sUake)  aonoonced  that  the  Coancil  bad  elected  Mr.  Jamea  Neale,  Pogin 
TnnUiog  Stodent  for  1875.  The  President  stated  that  the  drawings  sent 
in  bj  Ur.  Neale,  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  wwe  really  admirable,  being  a 
tompUU  mooograpb  of  the  Abbey,  and  they  wen  well  worthy  of  iospee- 
tion.  In  the  same  competition  it  was  stat^  that  the  medal  of  merit  had 
been  awaided  to  Mr.  Q.  D.  Olirer ;  and  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Jobs  Laugbam, 
Kr.  Edwin  J.  May,  and  Mr.  £.  J.  MnBt  wen  also  oommeoded  on  accoont 
of  dieir  great  merit  and  abillQr.  The  Coancil  had  neat  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing ttstimony to  the  high  staadud  of  •zeallenee  which  aad  been  nuuntained — 
Mr.  Bsatlake  obserring  that  the  drawings  seemed  each  year  to  attua  a 
h^^fttndaid  <tf  merit. 

A  Piper  vas  zaad  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  Pellov, 

On  the  Temple  of  Plana  at  Xpbesna. 

Ht.  Wood,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  that  leamii^ftom  tbesecntaiy 
Ihtt  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  6i«eian  architectun  would  bein- 
Tited,  he  had  hastily  pnpared  a  short  Paper,  with  tite  object  of  pointing 
ont  lome  of  the  featareB  of  the  Temple  of  DUuta,  the  remains  of  which  he 
bed  for  soote  years  been  exploring  under  the  auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the 
ftritiih  Hvaram.   He  vcwra  tot  mention  that  the  sitnatioo  (tf  the  temple 
mnspeet  to  the  tity  was  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest  city  gate.   On  the 
laitday  of  1869  die  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  found,  nearly 
SO  feet  below  the  present  snrfece  of  the  ground.   This  parement  appeared 
to  be  that  of  tbe  last  temple  but  two,  which  was  commenced  about  500 
jtan  B.C.,  u)d  was  built  by  Oheriaphen  and  bis  son  Metogenes.    It  was 
formed  of  two  paTemeots  or  layers,  the  lower  one — 16  ioches  thick — being 
eomposed  of  limestone  from  Mount  Ooreesna,  and  roughly  tooled ;  the 
Bpper  one  of  white  marble,  9  inches  thick,  mbbed  and  polished.  The 
■mr  layer  ctHisisted  of  irregular  blocks,  cbieflr  wedge-shaped,  as  if  thmr 
bta  been  piefrionsly  need  in  connection  with  eolamns  and  the  joints  which 
ndiste  from  their  centres.    In  conjunction  with  the  first  patch  of  pavement 
fcnnd  there  was  the  lowest  conise  of  (he  southern  antn  of  the  west  front  of 
du  uma  temple  (the  last  but  two),  and  this,  with  some  additional  masonry, 
bd  snred  for  the  foundation  of  the  same  anUe  for  the  last  temple,  which 
lu  ^seoreted  had  been  raised  one  above  the  other.    On  enlarging  the  ex- 
(nation  where  the  pnTement  was  found,  some  drums  of  columns  were  met 
vith  wbidh  bad  &lleu  from  one  of  the  outer  columns  of  the  peristyk, 
ud  whidi   remained    as   the^  had   fallen,  u^n  the  remains  of 
liMBdatioa  piers  and  the  coooection  wallings.   This  column,  Mr.  Wood, 
tberefbfe,  traced  to  its  base,  under  the  foundations  of  which  he  found  the 
iqute  plinth  stone  of  the  base  of  the  last  temple  but  two.   The  drams  of 
eolnauu  were  from  the  last  temple,  and  being  ttota  the  middle  of  the 
atluiDS  measured  only  6  feet  7i  inchfs  in  diameter.   Near  this  spot  he 
foond  remains  of  two  capitalsi  out  so  much  mutilated  that  only  one  of 
tbev  Til  fowanied  to  England,  and  wa^  with  two  other  eamtals  after- 
wuds  fbond,  in  the  British  Museum.   la  riaking  a  number  of  trial  boles 
lotsewtain  the  direction  of  the  temple,  he  found  the  base  of  one  of  the 
ootv  drinmns  of  the  pensile  on  the  south  side  in  position,  together  with 
the  lovest  drum  of  the  dian  superimposed.   This  had  been  re-erected  in 
ttie  Elgin  gallery.    The  bases  of  the  two  columns  now  found  being  about 
ISO  feet  apart,  he  bad  a  considerable  area  to  explora,  which  was  without 
drabt  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  temple.   This  done,  large  patches  of  the 
Mvemmt  wen  foand  nndistorbed,  excepting  so  fu  as  disturbances  had 
m  oceanoned  by  enrthqoakee ;  and  drums  of  columns,  fragmwts  of  the 
•uidimnils,  and  some  Greek  pottery  wen  excavated.   A  considerable 
ponioD  of  die  massive  masonry  which  supportd  the  steps  was  also  laid 
Ute.  'Hen,  also,  wen  eventually  found  two  stones  from  the  tympanum, 
vhidt  gave  the  angle  of  the  pe<^Iment  as  17",  rather  a  steep  pitch  for  the 
roof  of  a  Greek  temple.   As  the  excavations  proceeded  other  portions  of 
the  temple  were  discovered,   A  small  portion  of  the  cella  wall  on  the 
■oath  tide,  and  a  considerable  length  of  toe  west  wall  of  the  cella  semained 
udiitubed  to  the  he^t  of  tfaxee  ooursse,  and  the  distinct  impression  of 
both  the  flank  walla  and  of  one  of  the  cross  walls  to  the  height  of  four 
cotrsea  above  the  plinth  was  found  upon  the  rubble  masonry  of  some 
iNudsUoB  pien  which  had  been  thrown  ia  against  the  cella  waUfi.  These 
piers  vtie  eighteen  in  oamber,  nine  on  each  side,  and  their  existence  and 
{notion  enabled  Mr.  Wood  to  ascertain  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the 
erai  walls,  which  wen  shown  at  the  east  end  of  the  cella.   Then  followed 
in  due  time  the  discovery  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  inner  columns  of  the 
p«is^  ud  a  very  cmndstaUe  length  vi  mawniy  which  supported  the 
iteps  of  the  platform  on  the  north  doe,  with  the  walling  between  it  and 
the  foundation  pien  of  the  outer  columns  of  the  peristyle.   The  position 
of  this  walling,  and  the  distance  between  the  column  on  the  south  side  and 
tliat  onlhe  north  side,  had  wabled  him  to  determine  the  intercoltunniation 
between  the  ctdumns  on  the  flanks  which  intervened  between  the  antse  and 
«tch  extremity  of  the  temple.   Tb»  base  of  the  edinmn  on  the  south  side 
had  beso  pressed  out  of  the  oB^faal  jiosition  at  the  time  the  column  fell, 
buthewasaaaiflted  in  aseertauung  its  exact  inig^nal  position  by  that  of 
oneof  tba^nth  atones  at  the  boaeiriiieh  had  evidently  remaiosd  nndis- 
tiibid.  The  walling  of  the  eella,  iriiieh  was  6  feet  4  inches  in  thuiaess, 
had  bsen  tkickeoed  out  to  1 S  feet  for  the  foundations  of  the  two  succeeding 
teoiplM. 

In  pieeeeding,  Ur.  Wood  said  it  must  hare  been  the  immense  block 
irtnch  farmed  the  arehitrave  between  the  central  columns  of  the  temple 
that  gave  the  architeet  so  much  tronble,  and  which  the  Goddess  Diana 
w  Bsid  to  have  asnited  htm  in  plaein^^  the  thiduieas  being  a  little  mon 
than  20  feet. 

It  vaa  fcand  extremely  difflonlt  to  explore  the  cella,  owing  to  its  being 
fall  of  immense  blocks  of  marble.  No  cross  walls  were  found  (except 
^lue  thqr  wen  iocUoated  on  the  plan).   He  had  mpposed  the  wiaka  of 


Praxiteles,  Scopes,  and  othMs,  which  wen  described  on  the  plan  as  adoin* 
ing  the  altar,  to  have  been  placed  in  a  recess  behind  the  ^tar. 

Id  course  of  time  a  conalderable  portion — more  than  100  feet  in  length 
— of  the  lowest  step  of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple  was  nised  was 
fonud  in  position  on  the  noitb  Mde  ;  and  a  short  length  was  also  found  at 
the  east  end.  This  discovM?  Mr.  Wood  considered  a  very  important  one, 
as  it  enaUed  him  to  cwnpiete  his  |dan,  had  aseatun  the  length  and 
Ineadth  of  the  platform,  the  nnmber  ot  steps  reqnind  in  moonting  to  the 
platform,  and  various  other  matters  of  drtail  in  respect  to  the  temple  and 
the  platform  on  which  it  was  rused,  which  hitherto  nad  been  wanting. 

The  temple  proved  to  be  octutyle  and  diastyle^  as  described  by 
Vitrnvias.  He  had  supposed  it  to  have  been  bypnthral,  not  only  from  its 
immense  size,  but  because  he  found  a  Corinthian  capital,  elliptic^  in  form, 
which  be  imagined  migbt  have  come  from  the  upper  columns  of  the  in- 
terior. What  the  hypsMhron  of  the  Greeks  really  was  had  not  been  de- 
termined, and  he  waa  aoi^  to  say  that  he  had  disoovered  nothing  to 
advance  their  kaowledge  of  it.  He  had  supposed  the  expression  to  imply 
what  it  meant  literally,  namely,  "  open  to  uie  sky,"  and  that  a  oonsidembla 
portion  of  the  oella  had  no  roof  wlutever.  Proteetion  from  the  weathn 
might  have  been  afibrded  by  means  of  a  sort  of  canopy  or  baldaobioo. 

The  lower  diameter  oi  the  oolnmus  was  6  feet  6^  inches,  the  upper  dia- 
meter, 4  feet  10^  inches ;  they  wen  built  on  frustn  or  drums,  v&ryiog  in 
height  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches ;  the  outer  columns  of  the 
peristyle  had  24  flutings,  and  the  inner  columns  28.  Vitruvius  described 
Uie  inner  column  of  we  peristyle  of  the  temple  as  haring  80  flotinge. 
The  fluUngs  wen  elliptieu,  the  fillets  dividing  thera  being  onl^  a  ftUl  inch 
wide ;  the  outline  of  the  base  waa  particularly  beautifol,  excelling  in  nfine- 
ment  all  the  bases  of  Ionic  columns  Mr.  Wood  had  ever  seen,  and  it  gained 
much  by  being  raised  above  the  pavement  upon  a  sqnan  plinth  nearly  IS 
inches  high. 

The  capitals  of  the  eolamns  wen  remaAabte  for  their  boldness  and 
simplicity  of  deeign ;  the  eggs,  eomporing  one  of  tb«r  ctuvt  fiaatnies,  wen 
ouly  a  foot  in  depth ;  the  volutes  w^e  of  corresponding  beauty ;  and  tiie 
abacus  was  adorned  with  the  egg  and  tongue  a  little  mon  than  S  inches 
deep.  All  the  eggs  belonging  to  the  abacus  wen  missing.  Sevecal  latge 
fragments  of  the  architrave  were  found,  but  in  all  cases  the  moaldings  of 
the  upper  part  had  been  chopped  away.  The  walling  of  the  cella  was 
composed  of  blocks  of  fine  white  marble.  In  sinking  some  holes  near  the 
walls  of  the  cella  he  found  a  laver  of  patty,  also  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
then  another  layer  of  a  putty-like  composition.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
(^arcoal  havii^  thus  been  used,  as  described  by  Pliny,  and  chemists  had 
assured  him  that  the  puttr  composition  was  obtained  nom  fleeces  of  wool. 
He  had  entertained  considerable  doubt  upon  the  point  himself.  The  water 
came  in  so  rapidly  as  to  intetrapt  bis  researcheB,  but  he  had  forwarded 
specimens  of  the  composition  and  charcoal  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  completing  the  description  of  the  last  temple  of  Diana,  Mr.  Wood 
stated  tnat  it  had  been  nieed  on  s  platform  of  foorteen  steps.  The  height 
of  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  was  9  feet  6|  inches,  from  the  pavement 
found  in  position  behind  the  lowest  step,  and  was  laid  on  Eorassan  cement 
3  inches  uiick.  The  pavement  was  Roman.  The  rise  of  each  step  of  the 
platform  was  little  more  than  8  inches,  and  the  treads  wen  19  inebes ; 
the  width  of  the  platfbrm  was  239  flMt  4^  inches,  and  the  length  418  feet 
1)  inch.  There  wen  eig^t  columns  in  the  ftoot,  and  in  the  flanks 
twenty ;  the  columns  of  the  peristyle  wen  100  in  nnmber.  He  had  been 
struck  with  the  obtrasiveness  of  armorial  bearings,  occupying  in  some  cases 
one-third  of  the  windows ;  but  the  spirit  thus  manifested  might  have  con- 
tributed materially  towards  the  building  of  the  tempk.  On  one  only  t<^u8 
of  a  sculptured  column  was  thwe  no  inscription  as  on  that  of  the  other 
columns,  human  vanity  and  weakness  in  this  diieotiofi  exhibiting  its  coun- 
teipait  in  modern  times  at  Glasgow. 

Portions  of  four  or  five  sculptured  dnuns  wen  now  in  the  Museum, 
representing  the  assemblage  of  gods  and  goddesses ;  the  figures  being 
planted  together  as  closely  as  could  be.  Another  of  the  drums  found 
showed  figures  alternately  standing  and  sitting ;  another  repreeenting  male 
figures  in  Perrian  costume,  waa  in  very  low  relief.  In  many  fragments 
found  there  wen  traces  of  colour,  and  in  one  instance  gold  bad  been 
used.  He  bad  found  distinct  nmains  of  the  last  three  temples,  and  rescued 
about  300  fragments  ;  some  lions'  heads  wen  also  fbund.  The  doon  wen 
about  15  feet  wide,  and  part  of  the  architrave  of  the  door  of  the  east 
temple  was  found,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Marcos  Aurolius,  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  marble  of  which  the  last  temjde  waa  built  was  inferior 
in  Quality  to  that  of  the  preceding  temple.  It  only  remained  for  him  to 
add,  that  an  architect  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
the  architect  of  the  last  temple.  The  whole  site  of  the  temple  had  been 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  the  explorations  had  extended  over 
a  period  of  nearly  five  years.  The  excavations  were  abandoned  by  the 
<nder  of  the  trastees  of  the  BriUsh  Mnsettm,  in  August,  1874. 


Mr.  Htdb  Cubkb,  who  rose  at  the  request  of  the  Chairmas,  said  he  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  respond  to  the  appeal,  because  Mr.  Wood  hod  described 
the  temple  of  Diana  nthpr  than  the  city  of  Epheeus ;  and  he  (Mr.  Clarke)  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  general  subject  of  Ephesns  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  Wood  had  made  his  own.  They  had  all  reason  to  coogratalate  them- 
selves that  Mr.  Wood  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  very  remarkable 
discovery ;  this  he  said,  although  on  some  points  then  had  been  a  con- 
trovemy  between  himself  and  Mr.  Wood.  He  had  witnessed  the  labonn 
of  Mr.  Wood  in  every  part  of  the  city,  not  only  as  an  archTOlogist  but  an 
architect,  and  be  was  entitled  to  gntitude  for  procuring  details  of  a  great 
school  of  art.  It  waa  no  &ult  of  Mr.  Wooas  that  the  remains  wen 
relatively  insufficient  to  oonvey  an  adequate  idea  of  that  enormous  and 
beautiful  structure,  the  Temple  <^  Diana.  His  discoveries  tended  rather 
to  whet  the  appetite  than  to  satisfy  it.  He  considered  that  whatever 
influence  might  have  been  exercised  by  Greece  in  the  architecture  of  the 
temple,  the  influence  exercised  by  Asia  Minor  wu  greater.  The  cootiast 
between  the  paintings  was  nmarkable,  exenpli^ii^  nmetiveb  the 
ehazacteristics  of  the  Oreeun  and  Asiatic  eduxds ;  and  it  wontd  be  valuable 
OS  the  reaolt  of  lurthw  inveBtigalion  of  the  nilgeet»  the  diffsrenM 
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betVMQ  the  two  aehoolfl  and  tb«  inflneiin  «ix«eiMd  bj  od«  on  ths  other 
might  be  amTad  at  He  thought  that  the  eiteot  of  Aaiatie  inflneiMe 
was  mach  more  worthy  of  stadj  than  it  had  generAll;  received ;  aod 
later  discorerieB  might  raise  a  doabt  whether  we  were  iofltifled  in  attributing 
to  the  Bg3rptian  aehool  that  iaspiratioD  which  applied  to  the  Asiatic  school 
of  architecture.  Beeeercbea  proTed  how  old  waa  \ho  school  of  Asia,  and  how 
Tital  the  influence  which  it  exeicispd.  Whatevw  the;  owed  to  the  genius 
of  the  Greek,  he  fdt  that  th^  owed  much  more  to  the  eontiDnance  of  those 
great  sebooU  of  art  which  had  existed  tboaiaQds  of  jean  in  Ama,  and 
wow  better  known  since  the  diaeoverjr  d  the  remuns  oi  Babylonia  and 
Assyzia.  Our  knowledge  had  thus  been  inereased  under  dieomstuiees  of 
•wvrj  gieat  difficulty.  He  regretted  the  abwnee  ot  Professor  Donaldson 
on  the  present  occasion,  whose  knowledge  was  Tery  extensiTe,  and  who  waa 
one  of  the  chief  explorers.  Mr.  Wood  had  pursued  his  researches  at  the 
risk  of  his  health  and  life,  and  under  circnmstanoea  of  rery  great  difficulty. 
Thej  were  prone  sometimes  to  be  doiust  to  explorers,  there  being  an  idea 
abnm  that  all  the  explorer  had  to  do  was  to  ezcaTste  to  a  certain  d^th 
and  innantly  to  discorer  aome  curious  stone  or  woA  of  art ;  but  Mr.  Wood 
laboured  under  drenmstances  of  great  disooniagement.  The  infivmation 
Mr.  Wood  had  now  laid  before  lh«n  was  the  remilt,  in  feet,  of  two  experi- 
ments ;  for  be  had  in  the  first  instance  to  search  for  the  site  of  the  temple, 
and  obtained  nothing  but  subsidiaty  results.  He,  however,  prosecuted  his 
labours  with  admirable  patience  and  energy,  and  had  been  rewarded 
with  a  certain  measure  of  suoeess.  And  yet  how  gratified  would  they  have 
been  if  Mr.  Wood  had  succeeded  in  finding  60  drums  instead  of  two  or 
three ;  and  how  much  would  their  knowledge  have  been  increased,  because 
he  had  pointed  oat  that  the  columns  were  eontributed  hy  vsrion*  kings 
and  states,  thus  emstitutiog  examples  of  diSfient  schools  of  art.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  oflbring  a  personal  tribute  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Wood's 
ubouTS,  and  hoped  that  he  would  furnish  the  Institute  with  still  further 
puticntars,  because  when  unable  to  find  the  temple  he  never  wasted  his 
time,  but  occupied  every  moment  in  making  measurements  and  reeearcbee. 

Mr.  PaifBoeB  said  be  was  unable  to  contribute  any  information  to  the 
meeting  upon  the  sul^ect  of  the  Paper,  for  questions  could  not  be  raised 
off-band  after  listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  lecturer.  He  had  not 
been  at  Sphesns  himself,  but,  with  regard  to  the  architecture,  there  was 
one  remarkable  thing  respecting  the  temple,  namely,  the  broad  platform 
outside  the  columns.  The  jdatfonn  was  eertainlj  unique  in  Oreek  anhi- 
tectnre. 

In  r^ly  to  questions,  Mr.  Wood  mentioned  that  he  had  bought  the 
ground,  which  included  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  a  eonudersble  portion 
of  the  adjacent  land.  Some  one  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Epheetts  was  in 
charge,  and  had  bought  a  place  there,  bat  be  was  under  strict  iqjnnctions 
not  to  touch  the  temple  or  interfere  with  the  exeavatiotu.  At  some  fotnre 
time  Mr.  Wood  said  oe  looked  forward  to  continning  the  excavations,  but 
a  fund  of  not  less  than  2,000^.  or  8,00(M.  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. Be  felt  convinced  thexs  were  many  drums  of  columns  bc^nd  the 
site  explored.  He  had  not  attempted  to  supply  them  with  a  histoiy  of  the 
excavations,  as  the  sulgect  would  probably  weary  tbem.  It  was  eontnry 
to  his  advice  that  the  explorations  were  discontinued,  as  another  year's 
operations  would  probably  have  brunght  about  more  important  results. 
He  was  disposed  to  extend  the  excarations  30  feet  wide  round  the  present 
area,  and  only  waited  for  money.  There  was  evidence  that  the  outer  and 
inner  columns  of  the  peristyle  had  square  plinths. 

Mr.  Prnbosb  thought  it  was  a  magoifleent  subject,  and  they  must  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  be  his  ex- 
aminer on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  BuBTOir  considered  that  Mr.  Wood  had  done  great  service  to  art  by 
his  discoveries  at  the  risk  of  his  health  and  the  expenditure  of  some  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  In  his  view  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
discoveries  was  the  light  which  Mr.  Wood  had  thrown  upon  Greek  art. 
Tb*  tangible  results  «r  his  labours,  it  was  true,  were  not  verf  large  in 
their  extent,  but  the  value  of  them  oould  not  properly  be  estimatM  by 
their  extent.  The  two  or  three  drums,  or  fragments  of  drums  of  oolnmns 
which  Mr.  Wood  had  brought  over  appeared  to  be  of  very  great  value  in- 
deed ;  they  were  found  in  n/«,  and  the  fact  that  they  could  fix  within  a 
very  few  years  their  probable  dote  was  a  matter  of  fcreat  importance. 
They  appeared  to  belong  to  the  second  Attic  school,  and  furnished  a  clue 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  features  were  treated  in  the  days  of  Scopes 
and  Praxiteles:  the  treatment  being  broad  and  noble  without  undue  atten- 
tion to  detail.  It  was  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
effect  of  the  bases,  but  he  should  imagine,  with  the  light  playing  about 
them,  that  there  must  have  been  something  weird  and  mapnl  about  them 
which  was  calonlated  strongly  to  impress  t£»  minds  of  the  wonhippm 

In  rejdy  to  Sit  Charles  Hartley, 

Mr.  Wood  stated  that  as  nearly  as  he  eould  Temember  the  excsvations 
wen  180,000  or  140,000  eubie  yards  in  extent. 

Rofbasor  Kbbb  suggested  that  scmie  ftarther  explanatioQ  respecting  the 
very  remarkable  plinth  stone  would  be  interesting,  and  also  respecting  a 
eurioas  figure  on  the  walls  io  human  form.  In  beariog  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Wood's  services,  he  could  not  admit  that  his  discoveries 
had  been  slight,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  very  important.  He  thought  they 
would  all  agree  that  Mr.  Wood  had  solved  Uie  abstract  problem,  aod  he 
trusted  that  funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  enable  him  to  owtinue  his  re* 
searches.  Perhaps  in  some  future  generatioD  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
when  it  was  snpcr-abandaot,  would  flow  into  a  ohannal  likely  to  braeflt 
azebitectnre  wd  arebisotugy. 

Ur.  Wood  said  that  the  representation  of  Diana  nf^rred  to  by  Professor 
Kerr  was  simply  a  large  copy  tak«i  from  a  print.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Diana  he  attributed  it  to  a  tree  stomp,  and  supposed  that  by 
d^rees  the  stump  was  carved  into  a  human  figure,  and  berame  a  goddess. 
It  was  curious  that  the  lava  of  Vesnvias  on  the  mountain  sides  assumed  a 
human  form,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  large  cattle-field.  There 
were  some  male  figures  in  Ferrian  eostome,  which  he  described  as  being 
in  Tsiy  low  relief.  Some  of  the  dmas  wen  of  Tsry  Taried  dwaoter. 


PntfesBor  Kbbb  asked  whether  they  did  not  all  appear  to  belong  to  tlie 
sune  school. 

Mr.  WooB  Uionght  not,  the  Fenrian  having  very  distanet  e^tala.  He 
found  100  ficflgmenta  of  very  iotamsting  aiehitcave  friew. 

Sir  GiLBuBT  Soon :  Will  yon  teU  us  a  Uttle  about  the  pnrrioas  tem- 
ples? 

Mr.  Wood  miA  that  Uie  date  of  the  seeond  temple  was  nbont  500  J*an 
B.C.  H*  believed  Herodotus  sud  that  the  eolnmns  were  mooolithie. 
There  was  in  the  British  Museum  quite  a  large  collection  of  fragraenta  of 

the  architectural  enrichments  of  the  last  three  temples,  and  in  order  pro- 
perly to  classify  them,  a  space  as  lai^  as  the  meeting  room  of  the  lostitote 
would  be  necessary.  Of  the  columns  of  the  last  temple  only  did  he  find 
any  remwne. 

Mr.  A.  CaTBS  said  that  unfortunately  he  had  not  had  the  ofmortunity  of 
■ridting  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wood's  nseambe^  bat  ther  must  all  ftel  eoo- 
vinoed  tiiat  mneh  more  renuined  to  be  diseovend,  and  the  Institute  wonld 
do  great  eerrioe  if  it  could  foeilitate  the  etmpleUon  of  the  opersCioiia. 
The  explorations  already  made  had  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Ooveni- 
ment,  and  about  two  years  eg^  it  was  supposed  that  the  fonda  were 
exhausted,  but,  in  consequence  at  representations  then  made,  furtbu'  funds 
were  provided.  Was  it  not  possible,  by  renewing  those  representations,  to 
obtain  the  means  for  completing  the  explorations?  The  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  say  that  it  stood  altme  in  such  a  matter,  for  Germany  had 
voted  10,000/.  for  the  panose  of  making  explorations  in  the  plmna  of 
Olympia  in  porsaanee  of  a  baicain  with  t£e  week  Goramment,  that  site 
offering  a  good  field,  partieularly  on  this  side  of  Ephesus,  for  the  discoreiy 
of  sculptured  remains.  There  was  also  ground  for  encouragement  in  the 
discoveries  whieh  had  been  made  at  Athens  by  a  smaU  socie^  of  archmo- 
legists,  who  had  in  fact  laid  bare  a  small  Pompeii.  He  thought  it  wonld  be 
a  great  pity  if  Govemment  ware  now  to  hold  back  just  when  Mx.  Wood 
hoped  to  r«ach  the  crowning  point  in  his  discoveries.  If  the  matter  were 
again  brought  forward.  Government  might  give  effect  to  tlie  repres««ta- 
tions. 

Sir  GiLBBBT  Scon :  We  have  a  standing  committee  for  the  preservation 
of  anoient  monuments  in  En^and,  but  its  ftanetions  m^  not  ^ply  to 
similar  numuments  alnood.  We  mijj^t,  however,  m«anorialiee  the  Gowvni- 
mrat  on  the  saligect. 

Ur.  Catbs  said  he  would  nuke  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Wood  remarked  that  in  addition  to  the  temple  <^  IKana  lie  had 
found  a  smaller  Doric  temple,  and  the  remains  of  four  cdnmna  30  feet 
apart,  so  that  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  building. 

Sir  GiLBBBT  Scott  :  Do  you  think  we  can  do  any  good  by  memorialising 

Government  ? 

Mr.  Wood  :  I  tbkik  yon  liaTe  only  to  pMss  the  matter  to  pmduM  the 

desired  effect. 

Mr.  FnxBOSB  said  that  he  had  great  {Aeasnre  in  "wwn^itig  the  motim  of 
Mr.  Catee. 

Mr.  Dawbok  ssid  there  was  a  smaller  matter  which  might  be  preaeed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government,  namely,  the  desirability  of  arranging 
the  fragments  which  Mr.  Wood  had  already  obtained ;  and,  if  necessary,  a 
temporary  place  for  their  reception  should  be  provided  with  that  view, 

Mr.  Htdb  Cubxb  observed  that  there  were  man^  remains  oF  Archaic 
art,  and  important  information  might  be  obtained  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
historic period.  Ephesus  had  alwa^  been  a  great  and  rems^ble  aty, 
and  reached  a  high  point  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  by  exploring  the  pablio  buildings  he  thou^t  he 
might  find  some  clue  to  the  temple. 

Mr.  Pbkbosb  :  I  beg  leave  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wood. 

Professor  Kebr  said  that  he  seconded  the  motion  with  great  aiocerity, 
and  he  thought  the  Institute  ought  to  feel  very  proud  of  obtaining  as  one 
of  its  members  a  gentleman  of  so  much  distinction  in  the  sdentifle  world 
as  Mr.  Wood.  Bis  ability  was  only  paralleled  by  his  modesty,  and  he 
(Frofeesor  Kerr)  trusted  that  he  would  soon  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
pursue  his  investigations  of  a  very  interesting  subject  still  farther. 

The  Prbsidrkt  said  he  did  not  think  he  bad  anything  to  add,  bat  be 
eould  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without  observation.  He  thought  Aej 
were  in  danger  of  underrating  the  extreme  importance  of  Mr.  Wood's  dis- 
ooveriee.  From  their  infancy  they  had  heard  tlmt  the  wlu>le  eity  of  Ephesaa 
had  been  examined  over  and  over  again  without  the  slightest  trace  being 
discovered  of  the  temple  of  Diana.  That  was  the  case  until  a  fsw  years 
since ;  and  Mr.  Wood  had  not  made  his  discoveries  accidentally,  but  by 
aprocess  of  induction  had,  as  it  were,  traced  out  the  temple  step  by  step. 
Without  the  slightest  trace  whatever,  but  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the 
most  laborious  process  he  had  traced  it  to  earth  and  dug  it  ouL  Aa  to  the 
diseorenr  itself,  and  the  smallnass  of  its  resalts,  Sit  Gilbert  Seott  ssid 
that  he  did  not  take  that  view  of  the  sutfjed;  for  the  fiiet  of  Mir.  Wood 
having  been  able  to  discover  the  whole  plan  of  its  site  was  in  itself  very 
wonderful  indeed.  Portions  of  the  most  remarkable  columns  that  were  to 
be  fbund  throughont  the  whole  range  of  antiquity  bad  been  bronght  to 
light;  and  the  bases,  as  Mr,  Wood  had  said,  exeeeded  in  refinement  any 
that  were  known.  The  senlptnre  of  the  columns,  tboogb  not,  pnbaps,  so 
fine  as  the  finest  sculpture  of  Athens,  ran  it  very  close.  The  capitals, 
again,  were  less  ornate  than  some  of  thoss  at  Athens,  but  were  fully  as 
noble.  T^ng  it  all  in  all  he  thonght  it  was  unquestionably  the  greatest 
diseovsry  that  nad  been  made  in  the  present  day.  Bat  then  the  qnesdon 
came,  were  tiie  expirations  to  be  disoontinued  when  part  of  the  work  only 
had  been  done,  and  there  were  other  ^reat  drums  to  be  still  nneuthed  t 
He  hoped  the  work  might  still  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wood,  and  if  his  health  did  not  admit  of  his  personal  cuperrimon,  lie 
might  at  all  events  direct  the  operations  at  a  distance. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  pat  from  the  chair  and  carried  by  accla- 
mation, and  Mr.  Wood,  in  acknowledgment,  said :  I  will  simply  thank  yon 
for  the  kind  manner  in  whidi  jon  have  received  my  remarks. 
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THE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY  OF  INCH. 

ME.  JAMES  PHIUJPS  recently  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  ArcliHectnral 
Bsmaine  of  the  Cistereiana  in  the  County  Dowo"  at  the  Belfast 
Kiuaiim.  It  ebipfly  refamd  to  the  antiquarian  reeoarches  in  p«greBe  at 
Indi  Abbey,  sear  Downpatrio^,  ^ez^  tome  of  the  d^trit  having  been 
(leaied  avay,  part  of  the  foandatiooB  were  eipoeed  showing  the  original 
arrsngemeiit  of  the  bnildiDg.  In  the  progress  of  the  vorks  some  earrings 
were  found,  and  several  pieces  of  stained  glass. 

The  Cistrrian  Order  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  St  Malachy 
(O'Morgair),  Bishop  of  Down,  who,  when  travelling  to  Rome  about  the 
year  1138,  made  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Clturranz  a  resting-plaee, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  Inminary  of  the  Order,  St. 
Beroard.  Soon  after  Uie  Cistercian  House  of  Mellifont  -was  founded  and 
endovpd  I>onogh,  or  Douatns,  CCarol,  King  of  Eigall,  or  Oriel.  It  is 
an  HTor  to  suppose  that  the  Cistercian  Order  was  introduced  into  Ireland 

S'  the  Normana,  or  to  imngine  that  because  we  find  such  a  frequent 
miztnre  of  "  Early  Pointed  "  among  its  Bomanesques  that,  therefore,  the 
Anglo-NonnaD  architects  and  builders  were  the  authors  of  all  the  abbeys. 
We  find  from  unimpeachable  authority  that  a  generation  before  Strongbow, 
or  Henry  II.,  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  St.  Halach^  Bishop  of  Down,  had 
introdoced  the  Cistercians,  and  they  bad  bpcome  nationalised  even  in  the 
Ooan^  Down,  in  Newry,  under  the  native  Bishop  Malachy  and  the  native 
Eing  of  Ireland  long  before  John  de  Courcy  was  bitten  by  his  abbey- 
bmldtng  mania.  Tbeir  abbey  remains,  particularly  Uiose  of  Mellifont, 
Ewtive,  Nenagh,  Boyle,  Baltinglass,  Holy  Cross,  Jerpoint,  display  in  their 
fsrlier  p<ntioDS  all  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  Hibernian 
Bimianeeque,  with  frequent  traces  of  Early  French.  The  chapter-house 
dunra  the  handicraft  of  Irish  art  -workmen  acting  under  the  formgn 
inflsenee  of  the  instmctor  sent  over  by  St.  Bernard,  as  fhiits  of  St. 
Mslachy's  admiiation  of  the  order,  instilled  into  his  mind  during  his 
vieits  to  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux.  The  Cistercians  had  in  a  very  short 
pmod  monastf^ries  at  Fermoy,  O'Dornay,  Knockmoy,  Atblone,  and  in 
tlnost  every  tribeland  of  Meatji  and  Leinster.  The  houses  were  highly 
hmonred,  had  the  titles  of  abbeys,  and  more  abbots  belonging  to  this  order 
Yere  lords  spiritual,  and  as  such  sat  in  Parliament,  than  nil  the  others 
pnt  together.  For,  of  fifteen  abbots  who  bad  this  prerogative  throughout 
^e  kingdom,  thirteen  wore  of  the  Ciiteician  Order. 

The  rains  of  Inch  and  Qrey  Abbeys  were  the  only  Cistercian  remains  in 
the  Oonnty  Dovd  which  now  furnished  them  with  any  detail.  Fortunately 
for  their  researches,  they  had  sufficient  of  those  two  abbeys  still  left  to 
iUostrate  the  subject.    Those  who  wished  to  study  Cistercian  architecture 
bad  better  seek  help  and  guidance  in  the  publications  of  that  most  eminent 
of  liring  arcbseologtsts,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharps,  of  Lancaster.   They  had  on 
the  wbII  his  model  plan  of  a  Cistercian  abbey ;  and,  as  they  would  see  by 
it,  the  conventionat  buildings  vere  arranged  round  a  cloister  garth  or 
qndnutgle.    With  rare  exceptions  the  church  occupied  the  northern  side, 
ud  was  in  plan  invariabty  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.   From  the  south 
tiBDcept  eiteoded  a  range  of  buildings  in  a  southerly  direction ;  the 
ncriity,  the  chapterhouse,  a  passage  or  parlour,  a  fratry  or  monks'  day- 
nom.  Along  the  southern  side  of  the  cloister  was  a  stair  to  the  monks' 
donoituiea,  which  extended  over  the  entire  range  of  apartments  just  men- 
tioned.  Next  came  the  kitdien,  butteries,  &c.   The  western  side  of  the 
elnster  was  occupied  by  a  long  building,  which  Mr.  Sharpe'e  recent  investi- 
gitions  led  him  to  call  domua  ctmvrraorum,  or  day-room  and  dormitory  of 
Qie  converts  or  lay  monks.   There  were  other  incidental  bnildings  which 
leeaed  to  have  conformed  to  no  general  rule  except  local  convenience. 
Nov,  if  they  searched  every  one  of  the  sixteen  Iri^  Cistercian  abbeys 
vboae  remains  they  yet  had,  and  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
be  btd  inreetigated  in  one  way  and  another,  they  would  find  in  no  case  an 
•xtanave  departure  from  this  general  plan,  except  such  as  more  recent  cir- 
csDStsnees,  troublous  times,  or  a  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  rules 
tti.  occasioned.  There  were  general  rules  which  affected  their  architecture, 
vludiwere  embodied  in  tbeir  charter  of  charity  (ekarta  eariiatit),  more 
pstticularly  as  regarded  their  conventual  churohea,  the  most  important  of 
i4iidi  were  that  they  shotdd  be  rigidly  plain,  and  without  lofty  betl-towers, 
Thfly  were  forbidden  the  use  of  elaborate  carvings  or  representations  of  the 
hmaa  form,  also  all  merely  ornamental  or  sensuous  features,  such  as 
■tuned  glass,  pictures,  gold  ornaments,  coloured  decorations,  &c.  These 
nlee  obliged  their  architects  to  depend  for  their  effect  on  excellence  of 
Ictip<»tion  and  cba^teness  of  detail.    To  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
tbe  ■oremettt  was  contemporary  with  the  rise  and  deTel<^ment  of  the 
vriier  and  most  pure  of  Gothic  styles,  may  be  attributed  the  excellence  of 
uchitecture  of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries  yet  remaining.    It  waa 
Becttwry,  however,  to  observe  that  these  rules  were  relaxed  early  in  the 
tluTteeoth  century,  that  the  Cistercians,  more  or  less,  followed  the  Bene- 
dictines b  employiog  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  in  their  later  erections, 
lad  that  those  relaxed  roles  affected  the  abbeys  of  Down  they  had  some 
|n»Ci,  inch  as  in  the  stained  glass  in  Inch  Abbey,  which  had  just  been 
nud  during  the  rerant  researches,  and  in  the  encaustic  tiles  of  Inch  and 
Ony  Abbess,  the  grotesques  in  the  latter,  the  carvings  of  monks'  beads, 
vUch  he  was  informed  on  good  authority  were  some  years  ago  found 
is  Inch. 

H&vi&g  explained,  by  the  aid  of  sectional  drawings,  the  several 
Wares  and  general  plan  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  site  and  position  which  those  buildings  occupied 
— tbediurch  in  each  case  being  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  nave 
itf  ItR7  Abbey  had  one  pecnliarity  not  usual  in  Cistercian  churches — 
it  WM  aiselesa ;  but  this  had  had  a  very  plausible  explanation  by  Mr. 

who  considered  that  it  was  an  earlier  church  adapted  by 
Cistsreiaa  bnilders,  and  in  this  idea  he  considered  be  was  borne  ont  by 
the  character  of  the  detail  of  the  doorway  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave.  Inch  Abbey  was  hitherto  considered  to  have  been  aiselesa,  but 
the  recwQt  excavation  made  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Maxwell,  had  revealed  the 
foundations  and  some  of  the  walls  of  these  aisles,  which  were  compara- 
tively namw— about  thirteen  feet  wide.  This  abbey  diurch  at  Inch 
hid  bean  alw^  deacribed  as  about  80  feet  long;  but  there  waa  now 


very  visible  evidence  that  it  was  174  feet  long — some  66  feet  longer 
thui  Grey  Abbey,  and  that  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  its  western 
end  was  but  the  site  of  the  roodscrem.  In  this  crm  mil  waa  a  gap 
or  doorway  which  not  many  years  ago  exhibited  some  very  fine  carved 
stonework,  since  torn  away  to  scour  the  hearths  of  the  tluifty  vandaU 
of  Downpatrick.  As  far  as  their  excavations  had  gone,  he  was  inclined 
to  consider  that  the  clerestory  or  triforinm  waa  borne  by  massive  main 
arches  springing  from  massive  piers;  but  this  was  mere  conjecture. 
The  western  end  of  the  nave  most  probabljf  had  a  doorway,  and  from 
the  finm^on  of  the  ground  he  expected  it  had  a  narrow  porch.  All 
trace  of  the  high  altar  in  both  abbeys  had  disappeared,  but  they  had  io 
Grey  Abbey  the  fragmentary  remains  of  sin^e  sedilia  and  piscina  on 
the  south.  In  Inch  Abbey  there  were  three  seats  for  the  ofiSciating 
priests.  One  feature  which  revealed  the  Cistercian  origin  of  Inch 
Abbfy  was  the  remains  in  the  south  transept  of  a  staircase  of  ston^ 
which  was  a  well-known  feature  in  a  Cistercian  church.  Three  times 
every  night  the  monks  had  to  enter  the  church  for  noctaros,  and  tJie 
stair  formed  the  mode  of  communication  with  it  from  the  donaitoriei 
which  extended  over  the  &atry  or  day-room.  The  chaptar-hoose  at  Grey 
Abbc7  remained  in  a  more  complete  state  than  at  Inch,  where  it  was 
completely  gutted  and  divested  of  every  scrap  of  architecture.  For 
many  years  past  both  ruins  were  used  as  quarries  to  the  neighbourhood. 
A  noble  qnarry  was  Inch  Abbey.  Its  remuns  were  scattered  in  many  a 
townland  for  miles  round.  The  mansion  and  the  hovel  alike  were  built 
with  ite  time-honoured  stones,  and  the  roadways  were  paved  with  ita  hoary 
debris.  Churches  of  all  creeds  in  Downpatrick  and  for  miles  round  were 
indebted  to  the  old  abbey  for  most  of  the  stones  of  which  they  were  bnilt— 
hideous  pointed  and  whitewashed  psrallelograms  that  had  been  raised  op, 
and  wore  called  churches  iu  these  latter  times.  It  was  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  these  venerable  ruins  were  now  held  in  reverend  appreciation  by 
their  owners,  and  that,  as  far  as  cooM  be  done  by  them,  they  were  being 
preserved  from  further  dilapidation. 

Mr.  Watt,  architect,  said  Mr.  Phillips  was  doing  a  good  service  in  ke^ 
ing  up  an  interest  in  those  remains,  and  also  in  nuking  the  proprietors  Dt 
the  ruina  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

The  Rev.  Jahbs  O'LaTBSTT,  F.P.,  Holywood,  biud  he  entirely  agreed 
with  Mr.  Phillips  in  everything  he  had  stated  in  his  Paper,  In  fact,  he 
had  cleared  up  the  subject  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  modern  walls,  as  they  were  r^rded  at  present,  but  he 
thought,  when  the  matter  waa  thoroughly  investigated,  that  the  history  of 
the  abbey  would  account  for  those  walls.  With  reference  to  the  Irish  and 
English  monastic  houses,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Irish  thoroughly  hated  the 
orders  that  were  bzonght  over  by  the  English;  and  of  all,  they  hated 
especially  the  English  ^stercians. 

Mr.  K.  YouNQ,  C.E.,  spoke  at  some  length  as  to  several  Scotch  CisteRnan 
abbeys  he  had  visited— notably  Sweetheart,  which  in  one  particular  greatly 
resembled  Inch  in  haviug  the  tower  or  stairway  in  north-west  comer  of 
transept.  He  also  referred  to  the  stained  glass,  which  he  was  certain  was 
not  later  than  fifteenth  century  work. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  parsed  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  his  Paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Maxwell,  into  whose  family  the  abbey  <rf  Inch  had  again  lapsed,  fbr  the 
very  prompt  and  spirited  manner  in  which  he  had  nndertaken  to  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  abb^  remains  of  Inch. 

THE  PEABODY  MODEL  DWELLINGS. 

THE  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  have  issued  th^r  report  fbr 
the  year  1874.  As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  amount  of  the  fund 
on  December  31,  1873,  was  d78,05M.  9«.  6d.  To  this  sum  has  been  added, 
from  rents  and  interests  on  investments  dnringthe  past  year,  16,568/.  6s.  2d,, 
making  the  total  fund  on  December  31  last,  593,627^.  17s.  7d.  During 
the  year  the  trunteeB  have  spent  iu  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  the  sum  of  80,223^.7'.  3(2.,  and  the  whole  amount  thus  ex- 
pended since  the  creation  of  the  trusts  has  been  380,2842.  I9s.  7d.,  leaving 
213,3421.  18».  available  for  future  operations.  The  two  new  blocks  m 
buildings  at  Blackf^iars,  alluded  to  in  the  report  for  1873,  are  now  occa* 
pied  by  44  families.  The  new  buildings  in  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street, 
with  accommodation  for  352  fhmilies,  are  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  April  next ;  and  the  six  new  blocks  in  East  Lane,  Bermond- 
sey,  for  72  families,  will  be  opened  during  the  summer.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  trustees  will  have  accommodation  for  1,376  families.  Con- 
siderable progress  had  been  mode  in  the  erection  of  12  new  blocks  of 
buildings  on  the  Southwark  Street  sit^  which  will  contain  264  separate 
tenements,  but  these  will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  until  1876.  Tbo 
number  of  families  in  residence  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  954,  consisting 
of  3,815  persons,  an  average  of  four  to  each  family.  The  average  rent  of 
each  dwelling  was  Ss.  lid.  per  week,  and  that  of  each  room,  Is.  lOd.  Ko 
charge  is  mude  for  water,  and  the  weekly  rent  includes  the  use  pf  bath- 
room and  laundry.  The  net  returns  from  all  the  buildings  now  opened 
show  an  income  of  6.426/.  12*.  8(2.  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  2j  par 
cent,  upon  the  capital  expended.  The  bnildinga  last  erected  not  only  give 
to  the  tenants  greater  conTenienees  and  larger  rooms,  but  return  a  highuc 
percentage  upon  the  outlay  than  those  first  built  In  consequence  of  scarlet 
fever  having  been  so  extensively  prevalent  during  a  portion  of  the  past 
year  in  the  East  of  London,  the  number  of  deaths  iu  the  buildings  at 
Shadwell  was  beyoud  that  of  any  previous  year ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  death-rate  in  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  taken  together,  was  only  23 
per  1,000.  Omitting  Shadwell,  the  death-rate  in  the  other  buildings  was 
as  low  as  17'4  per  1,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  rents  chafed  at 
each  building: — Stbtdwell— one  room,  2».  to  i$.  id. ;  two  rooms,  3f .  to 
3s.  Sd. ;  three  rooms,  4f .  to  it.  Sd.  Chelsea — one  room,  2f .  to  2s.  6(1. ; 
two  rooms,  Zs.  to  S*.  9d. ;  three  rooms,  4s.  Ud.  Islington — one  room, 
2s.  6d. :  two  rooms,  St.  id.  to  St.  9d. ;  three  rooms,  6t.  SfKtalfields— Kme 
room,  2t.  6d. ;  two  rooms,  4*. ;  three  rooms,  St.  Westminster— one  room, 
2s.  6d. ;  two  rooms,  is.  to  is.  6d. ;  three  rooms,  6t.  to  5s.  Od.  Blaokfriors 
— one  room,  2t.  Qd.  to  3s. ;  two  rooms,  4s.  toia.  6d.i  three  rooms,  $t.  to 
As.  9(2. 
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THE  SAND-BLAST  IN  STONE  OARVINQ. 

AT  th«  mMtiDff  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  lOtb  intt,  Hr.  W.  £. 
Newton,  C.R,  nad  >  I^per  4iWcripUn  of  tlu  Mud-blast  and  its 
«difitoUo&  to  indutrial  pufona. 

Zb  tfaM  protus,  wfaitdi  i»  the  famatiaii  «r  lb.  B.  C.  Tilgkmu,  of  Fliik- 
4«^hi*,  ft  j«t  of  MMl  (pioptlM  at  a  faigb  -nloeaty  by  a  stMu  or  a^bUat) 
ii-MMpk^rwl  M  a  tool  for  eattiiiK  atona,  aad  fer  prodnoiqg  omaawBtal 
JMrriag  ea  «feOM  «ikI  otbvr  matarUia.  At  a  lower  velocity  of  nt  it  it  also 
•Maployad  forfcw4iag«ad  ornuMitiiBgtkeaarfiMa  af  glaas.  TbaoaUiiig, 
Minding,  eagiatiag,  atid  omuieatii^  of  glasa,  atoiH,  wood,  and  otbar 
faaid  nbtt*>MM  are  opantKaia  raqiuiiBg  a  eonaidmbla  enaaditote  of 
Iteawtl  lafaomr,  and  MM«f  Umu  avaat  aiiM«Btof  akilL  Tbaolgeetof 
^aand-bUat  proem  it  to  MOBomiaa  time  ynd  radooe  tbs  emonnt  of  akilM 
laboar  reqaired  to  produm  omaneatat  patUros  and  arehitactai^  davioafl 
4b  Mona,  alaW  iiMvUe,  and  atfaar  bard  MibMancas.  ■ 

Thla  n«w  pwropoa  in  tba  tie  ia  based  apoa  tbe  fact  that  whan  gnm  of 
•tepaaad  amdriraB  with  abigfa  rrioeity  a^instA  hard  aurftee,  ancb  aa 
flaaa,  atoM,  alate,  narbto,  wood,  n  inn,  th«  nr&ea  aa  «ot  awy  man  or 
MM  rapidly. 

The  gwatit  th«  pNaaaca  of  tte  atean  or  air  which  prodncca  Uie  jet,  tb« 
bigfair  ia  the  vatoeifey  naputad  to  tha  graioa  of  Msd,  and  tha  man  npid 
«nd  powarfol  tlmr  cntiina  efllMt  apm  tba  totbce  Mpaaad  to  their  aetiMi. 
'When  diiveB  at  a  lugh  velooiW,  the  impact  of  the  gnuia  of  aand  will  eat 
■MbataacM  aneb  banar  than  ihenwelraa.  Cwondain  can  thw  be  ont  wiUi 
•qurta  Mad,  and  (piuta  rock  can  be  cat  by  amaU  lead  ebot.  The  hardeet 
■toal,  chiliad  vatt  irDO,  or  atbar  nrtal  eaa  also  be  eat  by  a  ■trean  oi  qaartz 
«nA.  The  action  of  aand  drireD  at  a  big^  Telocity  oo  the  hard  anrfeoa  of 
-0ftM,  wood,  stosa,  or  alato  ia  Tary  rapid,  and  if  a  Aeat  <^  plain  poUalwd 
jglaH  be  eal^eetad  to  the  aand-blaat  it  will  be  qeicUy  dapthsbad  of 
ffroond,  but  if  a  ponion  of  iia  anrfMO  be  proteetad  by  eovenag  it  with 
some  Boft  or  elastic  enbatance,  sneb  as  india-rabbfr,  paper,  or  otfaar  saitable 
-flUtrial  ^oat  to  any  pMtienlar  pattern  or  device),  all  tboae  parte  go  coTcred 
will  KBoaiD  intact,  wbiU  the  exposed  Bnr&ee  will  be  gronnd  or  cnt  away 
by  the  itnpsct  of  Uie  SHod.  By  mains  of  stencil  platee,  letten  or  deaigos 
•oan  ba  engtaved  upon  stoae,  aUte,  and  other  twrd  snbtuncea;  also  by 
Tatying  the  shape,  anmber,  and  direAion  of  the  jets  of  aand,  and  txaveraiBg 
tban  ovarthe  work,  cots  or  faoka  can  ba  made  ^  any  shape  or  sin. 

For  snuMMitiBg  Btooa,  mctble,  iriato,  granite,  cr  wood,  iroa  tonplatM 
luda  of  the  reqaiFed  pattern  are  used  to  protect  the  stone  or  other  auterial 
'ftom  the  action  of  the  Mnd  at  all  ssch  paru  h  an  net  to  be  ent  away. 
HieM  templates,  wbieh  are  of  chK  iron,  are  Tery  easily  nude.  The 
ipfoena  adopted  is  to  draw  or  tranaAir  the  piattem  (eitfaer  m  pencil  or  ink) 
on  to  the  anrface  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  proper  thickness,  ana  then  to  cnt 
«at  the  design  with  a  n«t  mw.  The  wooden  pflttem  thns  made  ia  ua^d  to 
jrodoM  a  uoald  for  an  iren  caatiog  in  the  ordinary  manner.  An  iron 
taMphts  fonBsd  in  thia  Mauar,  and  abont  S-16tlH  of  an  inch  thick,  nay 
Iw  tMsd  100  tiuM  to  pradaw  the  aaMS  patlem  on  atone  of  moderate  Iwra- 
neas.  If  made  of  malleable  iron  the  tsmplata  will  last  abont  fmir  tinn  as 
loB^  It  will  be  aridaat  ftom  the  abara  exptanatton  that  almeet  any 
4saigB  an  arehitoet  may  make  (howavar  elaborate  it  may  be)  can  be  ent  in 
flat-iaUef  in  stone,  akarble,  slate,  or  wood. 

The  peculiar  feataia  of  the  aand-blast  process  which  distingnishes  it 
from'  the  oOier  methods  of  cutting  and  grinding  is,  that  each  grain  of  eand 
acts  by  its  own  relocitr  and  momeotum,  like  a  balleS  or  prqjectile,  and 
polTerises  or  indents  the  olgeet  it  strikes.  In  consequence  of  this  pecn- 
liaritT  of  its  action,  some  aabsUnces  (which,  though  compratiTely  soft, 
are  also  toogb  or  elastic,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  pnlrensed  by  a  blow, 
sack  as  cupper,  lead,  paper,  wood,  or  iBdia>rabl>er),  are  less  rapidly  cut  and 
ground  by  the  sand-blast  (particularly  at  moderate  Telncitles)  than  much 
harder  substanoes  of  a  brittle  nature,  such  as  stone,  glnss,  or  porcelain.  A 
^peculiar  adnntase  of  the  sand-blast  is  that  lis  acticm  takes  place  with 

Sndeffbct  upon  Irregnlarsarfeees,  and  tber»f(»e  recesses  hardly  aeeeasi- 
B  to  codinary  methods  of  working  can  be  ent.  Steam  is  generally  found 
most  convenient  for  the  impelling  blast,  particslarly  for  high  velocities,  as 
when  operating  on  stone  or  marble,  but  in  some  cases  air  is  preferable. 
Steam  of  all  pressnres  has  been  used  np  to  400  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch,  and 
its  efficiency  bse  been  found  to  increase  with  the  preesnre. 

Hie  sand  ie  fed  into  a  funnel,  which  is  connected  by  a  flexible  pipe  with 
an  iron  or  steel  tube  of  any  convenient  length,  and  of  about  I-6th  inch  bore. 
This  sand  tube  is  secnred  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  brass  casing,  which 
Ibrma  the  steam  dhambsr.  The  annnlar  space  between  the  two  tubes  ie 
closed  steaBftijriit  at  the  back  end ;  and  at  the  front  end  or  orifice  the 
Msiog  is  shttpM  with  a  tubular  neck,  and  brought  to  the  same  length  as 
the  sand-tube.  The  neck  of  tbe  casing  is  bored  out  to  a  diameter  of  J-i 
inch  for  a  length  of  about  ^  iach  ixoro  its  end.  For  about  ^  inch  in  length 
from  the  end,  the  sand  tuM  is  reduced  to  0-28  inch  external  diameter,  so 
as  to  leave  a  uniform  annular  opening  of  0-016  inch  in  width,  extending' 
ba(^ward8  for  a  l<>ngth  of  about^  inch,  and  then  enlarging  gradually  to 
the  taU  diameter  of  the  easing.  This  annular  passage  forms  the  opening 
thnugh  whifdi  the  steam-blast  ibbum.  Tbe  casing  or  steam  chamber  is 
connacted  with  the  boiler  by  a  flesible  pipe,  so  as  to  allow  of  tbe  jet  ap- 
tiamtuB  being  turned  and  moved  in  auy  direction.  A  tube,  called  the  nozzle- 
tube  or  gun,  about  l-3rd  inch  bore  and  6  inches  long,  made  of  wrought 
iron,  steel,  or  chilled  cast  iron,  is  fastened  on  the  neck  of  the  caeing  by 
IBsans  of  a  set-screw.  The  end  of  the  sand  tube  is  accurately  adjusted  and 
ilzed  in  the  centre  of  the  steam  aperture,  so  that  the  annular  opening  is 
•VMTwhere  of  the  ume  width  all  round. 

Toe  Mnd  osad  is  sifted  of  even  size,  and  should  ba  clean,  hard,  sharp, 
And  diy,  so  as  to  ran  regularly  through  a  small  hole  without  clogging, 
^e  steam  ahould  be  perfectly  diy,  and  when  used  at  a  distance  from  the 
'boiler  a  stMm  separator  ahonld  be  added  to  free  the  steam  from  condensed 
■•rater. 

In  the  working  of  the  inatrumeot,  the  steam,  when  turned  on,  issues 
inUt  great  velocity  from  the  annular  opening,  and  creates  by  suction  a 
current  of  air  through  tbe  Mud  tube.  A  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  aand* 
Ixn  is  now  opened  sniBdMitly  to  let  a  strMm  of  Mnd  of  from  one  to  two 


pints  fn  minute  fall  into  the  funnel  beneath,  whence  it  paasM  down  tbe 
sand-pipe  and  is  ooried  by  the  current  of  air  through  tbe  aand  tube  and 
is  sucked  into  the  jet  of  steam,  by  which  it  is  driven  tlurongh  tbs  uobU- 
tube  at  a  high  velocity,  and  finally  slakes  agaioat  tiie  atona  to  ba  est,  tlu 
end  of  the  noszle  being  held  at  a  distance  of  about  nz  indm  fti»  lbs 
stone.  Hie  shattered  fragments  of  the  aand  and  atom,  pwtly  in  the  stab 
of  very  fine  powder,  esMpe  ndewaya  and  backwards  togetfaw  iridi  the 
steam. 

In  cutting  granite  with  a  steam  jet  of  about  300  Tbs.  pTMsnre  per  sqnut 
inch,  an  inclination  of  abont  one  in  nine  from  tbe  peipendicnlar  will  mn^f, 
the  sidM  (rf  the  ent  narallel ;  bnt  with  tbe  same  jet  acting  peopendicululj 
on  rather  aoft  burnt  brick  or  on  sandstone,  the  sides  of  tbe  cot  are  ahnost 
parallel.  Sufficient  space  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  eseapa  of  Uh 
waste  steam  and  sand.  By  directing  the  blaet  pipe  sneceMirety  to  dl 
parts  over  the  eurfaoe,  the  stone  will  ho  cut  down  either  with  puaUel  ridii 
or  with  the  sides  undercut,  so  as  to  make  a  hole  of  iAmr  diameter  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top.  It  will  now  bo  understood  that  tf  a  metal  or  othtr 
perforated  template,  with  any  desired  pattern  formed  thereon,  be  placed  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  stone,  the  latter  will  be  cnt  away  by  the  sand-blaK 
at  all  parts  which  are  not  protected  by  the  tenuAiito. 

The  quantity  of  stone  cnt  away  by  tbe  sand-blast  is  mndi  greater  whu 
ample  space  ia  affinded  for  the  free  escape  of  the  tended  sand  and  stean 
after  thev  have  struck  the  stone  than  when  the  space  is  narrow  and  cos- 
fined.  When  a  rapid  lateral  traverse  is  given  to  the  blast-pipe  or  to  the 
stone,  so  that  the  sand  is  constantly  striking  upon  a  fresh  surf^,  a  mndi 
greater  cutting  affect  is  produced  than  when  t  ;e  blaet  is  kept  dirarted  npoa 
one  spot. 

Where  only  a  smalt  quantity  of  material  is  to  be  cot  or  gnmnd  away  by 
the  sand-blast  from  the  anrface  of  a  hard  anbstanca,  and  where  only  a 
modwate  veloci^  of  jet  is  required,  a  blast  of  air  (produced  by  a  rotary 
fiin)  is  found  to  be  convenient.  This  method  is  used  for  grinding  or  ds- 
polishing  glass,  china,  or  pottery,  either  over  their  entire  anrCteea,  or  tor 
the  production  of  ornamental  deeigos.  In  engraving  designs,  air  is  more 
convenient  than  steam  for  the  impelling  jet,  bwause  with  airtbe  sand  keeps 
dry  and  rebounds,  leaving  the  pattern  clear  ;  bnt  with  steam  the  sand 
becomM  damp,  and  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  fine  lines  and  and  cits 

them.  The  snnd  being  fed  into  the  air  jet  by  falling  firom  a  colomn  of 
sufficient  height,  it  is  carried  along  by  the  air  in  a  tnl^  or  eloM  trnnk,  sad 
directed  upon  the_  glass,  which  Is  held  or  moved  oppwiite  tbe  month  of  the 
trunk  ;  the  sand-jet  thus  cuts  or  stars  the  surface  of  tbe  glass  whererer  it 
strikes  it. 

"When  wood  is  sulgected  to  a  sand-ftlatt  of  moderate  ve!od^,  the  softar 
and  more  brittle  pirtions  are  more  rapidly  and  deeply  cnt  away  than  tbe 
others,  and  the  gnin  of  the  wood  and  the  bard  linM  and  knocs  are  thai 
brought  ont  io  relief. 

Kot  only  can  many  kfnda  of  work  which  are  ordinarily  done  band  be 
prodoeed  by  It  antomatleally,  and  at  a  very  trilling  cost,  but  otiier  thingi 
can  also  be  done  wfaidi  cannot  otherwise  be  produced  at  all  at  anytbiag 
like  a  reasonable  cost.  As  an  example  of  this  kind,  inscriptions  can  be 
cut  in  mnite  with  raised  polished  letters  ;  the  cost  of  this  by  band  work 
would  be  very  great,  but  it  is  done  by  the  sand-blast  process  with  great 
facility  and  expedition.  The  mode  of  executing  this  wofk  is  by  fcst 
polishing  the  snr&ce  of  the  stone,  and  then  cementing  ttpon  it  netsi 
letters  nming  the  intended  inscript^,  and  nil^Mting  the  whole  to  tbe 
sand-blast ;  the  surface  of  the  ftone  is  by  Mat  means  eat  away  uniformly 
wherever  it  is  not  protected  by  the  metal  letters ;  and  on  remoring  Im 
m^tal  templates  the  inscription  wilt  be  left  in  relief,  with  letters  polished 
on  the  face  end  finished  with  fine  sharp  edges.  The  operation  is  eActed 
-with  a  single  steam  jet  moved  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  work  at  a 
rate  of  abont  20  feet  per  minute,  and  tbe  stone  is  traTersed  slowly  at  the 
same  time  in  a  tmosrerse  direction,  until  the  jet  has  passed  oom  over  tin 
snrfiiee ;  die  cttting  of  tbe  specimen  shown,  10  inches  square  and  S-17ths 
inch  d^itb  (tf  cut,  required  only  eight  minutM  with  apreasimoftfOltis. 
BtMm,  and  it  was  done  with  the  steam  jet  e^Uted  whh  |th  inch  bm  of 
tube. 

The  pierced  ornamental  marble  panel  exhibited  was  cnt  at  two  wieratioaa 
by  placing  a  thin  iron  template  on  one  face  of  the  marble,  and  sinking 
the  pattern  half  through  its  thickness  by  moans  of  the  land-bUtt  ;  the 
marble  was  then  tum^  over  and  the  template  fitted  upon  the  other  ftee 
exactly  corresponding  in  position  with  the  first  side,  and  tiian  Bulijeeted  to 
the  Band-blast  until  ent  completely  through.  A  perforated  derign  fitkni 
fbrmed,  having  the  edgm  all  regularly  ebamfered  from  each  hee,  on  aooouBt 
of  the  tapering  form  of  the  holes  out  by  the  sand-blast.  The  specimra  of 
marble  sliown,  of  about  half  a  square  foot  area  and  }  inch  thick,  was  com- 
pleted in  thirty  minutes  with  a  steam  jet  of  60  lbs.  pressure,  and  a  aimilir 
specimen  cut  in  sandstone  was  completed  in  only  ten  minutes.  AnoUor 
specimen  ehnws  a  similar  design  cat  in  glass  to  a  depth  of  i  incb. 

When  the  material  operated  upon  ia  not  of  nniform  hatdneM,  astn  the 
case  of  granite  (whieli  is  an  agglomeration  of  anbttancea  of  HffurtBt 
degrees  of  hardness),  the  bottom  c7  the  bollowB  are  not  cnt  lend,  and  tbs 
harder  pcntione.  ssch  as  the  quartz  crystals,  are  left  slightly  |nqjeetiiiB 
above  ^e  gronnd.  These  may  be  dressed  down  by  hand  to  finish  the 
work ;  bnt  in  uniform  materials,  such  as  marble  and  slates,  the  nitdt*  is 
left  neatly  finished  by  the  siind-blnst  process.  Sunk  panels  in  wood 
carving  are  readily  produced  by  this  process,  but  the  time  reqttired  ii 
about  twice  as  long  in  oak  as  in  mnrble,  on  accoUat  of  the  wood  naVnS* 
certain  amonnt  of  elasticity,  which  softens  the  eAct  of  tin  impact  of  n< 
graioa  of  Mnd.  In  operating  npon  oak,  tbe  greater  fairdiMM  of  the  gr^ 
of  tbe  wood  caoses  the  bottom  of  the  hollows  to  be  left  navren;  botirin 
boxwood  the  work  is  left  with  a  level  snrfoce,  and  the  ipeeimBBs  Bdotana 
show  a  bMuUftil  flniab. 

In  the  diacusuon  which  followed  Mr.  AsmHsaa  Fatub  said,  as  an  archi- 
tect, the  process  appeared  to  be  eminently  useful  in  arcbibpotaral  decontioo, 
but  most  of  the  specimens  shown  wera  somewhat  fine  in  chaiaetar.  Be 
should  like  to  know  whe^er  it  could  be  applied  to  such  po^oaea  M  pn* 
duoing  the  tracery  on  ohureh  window^  and  aeon,  where  Mwi^ainuHV*" 
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of  cotrndenbls  nn,  and  what  would  be  iti  oust  as  eompared  with  oidi- 
BUT  BMthods. 

ai.  Nnrrox  said  there  vaa  no  difflcaltj  in  flzacnting  work  of  this  bind, 
n  mm  tkmply  •  ^mitio&  of  Uw  nm  of  the  gniaa  of  BMid.  The^  eoald 
w  tand  as  fine  as  doet,  or  as  lai^  as  aoaJI  graT«l.  uoA  hy  nSmBg  the 
ftaan  pranre  Un  work  was  doua  vith  ioopeoaed  ravidlt;.  Thew  was  no 
difficult  in  cntting  t"  any  required  dppth,  provided  theiA  was  room  foi  the 
TSSta  staam  and  sand  b>  eseap<>.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  this  coarser 
kind  of  work  was  dons  qaiuly  and  renghly  b;  hand,  and  tbej  had  not 
tried  to  compete  with  it.  but  bad  rather  confined  themBelms  to  flner  work, 
which  Bithar  oonld  act  be  done  at  all  by  band  or  only  at  a  great  wpeiiea. 
Fof  itatanee^  the  speeiBieoB  of  eograrrd  gruuM  aad  |wrfcwMed  marote  on 
tba  table  eonld  ba  wi>dao«d  fbr  aa  in«My  flhiUinga  aa  it  wenU  oost  pond* 
to  do  by  hand ;  aaa  thaj  eoaW  produce  a  iintilar  deicriptioD  of  work  ia 
aodstooe,  which  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  finest  tools  could  not  be 
done  at  aU  bj  the  old  method.  Tfaa  sand  proceas,  howerer,  acted  in  sacb 
ft  delicate  waj,  catting  away  atom  by  atom,  that  there  was  no  risk  of 
fiuhire. 

Mr.  FuBaau  mggealed  this  pweeea  might  be  nsffol  io  cleaning  and 
rt&ewing  the  mfiMe  of  monameata,  obelisks,  and  publie  bnildinga,  which 
s^ght  tMB  be  coated  with  some  kind  of  silicate  or  paint,  so  as  to  resist 
the £utliar  action  of  the  weaUier.  Such  an  experiment  eoold  hardly  be 
sadaikken  by  an  iadividaal,  but  pouibly  a  niblio  company  might  tiy  it, 
and  if  it  prored  sncceBsfol,  tbara  would  be  iBlxwdonaltma  agteat  duuiut 
for  its  application, 

Hr.  KzwTOK  said  it  had  been  tried  in  this  way,  and  when  the  snrface  of 
thebnildiog  was  eovered  with  what  mijtht  be  called  clean  dirt,  or  dost, 
there  was  no  dtfBcnlty  abont  it,  bat,  imfntonately,  there  was  often  a  coat- 
ii^  of  soot,  whieh  had  broome  convwied  by  time  into  a  sort  of  gnmmy 
Rakstaaea,  whi*^  «u  Tity  dtCkalt  to  remove. 

Mr,  TiE0Hmaif  added  that  the  SBoo-sa  of  the  operation  in  each  cases 
depended  in  great  meaaare  on  the  kind  of  stona  employed.  Maoy 
buildings  in  Lwdon  were  coaeimcted  of  Foitlond  stooa,  which  consisted  of 
materials  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  shells  and  other  hard  snb- 
itaoees  being  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  this  case 
tbe  sand-blast  dieiDtesrated  the  eoftM*  material,  and  left  the  shells  pn> 
jMliBg,  aamigbr  be  seen  as  the  reaalt  of  the  action  of  tine  in  anme  of  the 
ahnss  of  8l  Panfa.  The  eecretten  of  smoke  and  soot  also  aetpd  almost 
13»  an  india-rabber  stencil  plate  in  protecting  the  stone  beneath,  but  if 
tkis  esald  be  anapvd  off  fin^  the  sand  Mast  wonld  be  very  ne^)  for 
AmxiBg  porpaaii,  becauae  it  wonld  penetrate  into  all  the  reoessea  of  the 
dKMabsa,  siad  thus  lean  tbe  deeigo  aa  perfect  aa  ever,  inataad  of  wealing 
sway  only  the  projecting  portions. 

THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

rE  first  Report  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barton,  the  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, was  issned  on  Wednesday.  It  states  that  tbe  eollMtion 
of  nriy  ItsUan  schools  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
finilaea  pictaxes  from  the  Baric»  eolleetion,  sold  1^  auction  in  London 
in  the  month  of  June,  1874.  These  works  were  pnrohaspd  hw  a  special 
gcint  voted  by  Parliament  in  Augnst  last,  amoonttog  to  lO.SIt&t. — Tia.  : — 
1.  "  JlCsdonna  and  Infnnt  Christ, '  by  Antonio  Vivarini :  2.  "Madonna  in 


donna  and  Child,"  by  Benrennto  da  Siena;  8.  "The  Triumph  of  Chastity," 
byLaea  S^orelli ;  9.  "Hie  Retnm  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope,''  by  Bernardino 
RntBifaehio ;  10,  11,  12.  The  story  of  Ori«eldn,  from  Bi-ccnccio's  "Dc- 
««r«,*by Bernardino Pintnriecbio,intbreecompoeitionB:  " TheMarriage," 
''TheI>iTOreeor8epnratjon,"and"TheRi>Btoration;"  15.  "  Mars  and  Venns."* 
(ySaadioBottiedIi  ;  14.  "  VennsReclining,"by  Sandro Botticelli.  Owing 
towirtof  space  it  has  not  been  possible  yet  to  place  all  these  ^nctaree  in 
QsQeij.    Under  the  head  of  bequests  and  donatinos  the  director 
that  tlsee  pietarea  by  the  late  TbonM  Swoad  Good,  of  Berwick- 
os-Twead.  have  been  bequeathed  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Evans  Good : — 
"So  Sevst"  "  A  F'sherman  with  a  Gnn,"    A  Study  of  a  Boy."    A  picture 
a  "Chphsos  charming  Birds  and  Beasts  with  the  Music  of  his  Lyre."  by 
Bodandt  Savery,  has  been  bequeathed  by  Mr.  S.  Jamea  Ainslie.  A 
"Pwtisit  of  Cardinal  Fleiiiy,"  by  Hyacinthe  Kigand,  has  been  presented 
BjXa.  Charles  Fox. 

Tbe^ODlonna  Ra^iael"  atill  remains  deposited  in  tbe  Gallery,  hut  it 
amt  exhibited,  ana  the  trustees  are  absolved  from  all  responsibility 
TOls  the  picture  remains  under  th«r  care.  The  special  loan  selections  of 
mmr'i  fetches  arr  at  present,  one  set  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
alDiUin;  another  set,  with  tbe  Bristol  Fine  Arts  AeaHemy;  the  third 
*  u  now  in  Loadoa.  having  been  returned  by  the  National  Ghillery  of 
wottttd,  where  the  exhiUtioa  has  prored  so  satisfectory  that  the  Board 
n  iunn&ettffea  has  expressed  its  desire  for  tbe  loaa  of  the  third 
waenon  mnred,  when  available. 

^Pw  following  works,  having  become  much  disfigured  by  blisters,  or 
wjBwed  \fj  cracks,  hare  been  carefully  repaired,  and  re-Tarnished:— 

JVirtiaitof  aLady,  as  St  Agatha,"  by  Sehastiano  del  Piombo;'  "The 
Family,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  btistend;  now  protected  with  glass; 
sr^*!*"*  ^  Nympha  Bathing,"  Vernon  collection,  by  Thomas 
wrtnsrd,  R.A, ;  »  The  Philosopher,*  Vernon  collf^tion,  by  Henry  Wyatt ; 

Wood  Nympb,"  Vernon  collection,  by  Thomas  Phillips,  R.A. ;  "  The  Old 
«•  *  iMtlehampton,"  Vwnon  colleeti<Hi.  by  Sir  A.  W.  Cnlleott.  R.A. ; 

The  Hep  Gariand,*  1^  W.  F.  Witbarington.  B.A ;  "  ^aw  of  the  Haas 
"Wjaottordam."  by  Abraham  Stoik. 

^^  Osnag  the  year  187*,  25  pictares  have  been  protected  with  glasa,  13 
?^"d  iz  British,  making  the  total  number  of  oil  and  tempera 
">  IBsauiiid  fVem  sorfoea  dirt  and  moistare  388. 
c^lflCtionB  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  South  Ksasiafftoa  have  reowved 
2^">«  J<u  n,ta2  viaUa  from  stodenta;  and  bdependent  of  partial 
■"MS,  418  mt-cotonr  copes  of  pictures  have  been  made,  140  from  the 
*ni  of  48  old  masters,  and  279  fhnn  tbe  works  of  40  modem  mastcn. 


The  pictares  bpr  old  masters  most  frequently  copied  were  Be 
"  Chapean  de  Paille"  and  Cuyp's  "  Ruined  Castle,"  six  oofHsa  being 


Boabeo^ 
.  takoa 

of  eadi.  &x  Edwin  Londasar  saanu  to  have  been  most  in  ftronr  among 
the  masters  of  the  English  school.  Twenty  copies  wenmade  of  his  "  King 
Charles's  Spaniels,"  and  twelve  wth  of  his  "  Hauled  Stag,*  "  Dignity  and  Im- 
pudence," "  Shoeing,"  and  from  eight  to  ten  cwiaa  of  hia  "  AJexander  and 
Diogenes,"  "  High  Life  and  Low  Ofe,"  "  Highland  Dogs,"  and  "  Highland 
Music."  Reyn<^ds'8  "  Beads  of  Angels  "  were  copied,  elevea  times,  "  The' 
Age  of  Innocence  **  eight  times,  and  the  "  Infant  &imu«l "  four  times.  The 
other  works  co[Hed  were  Gainsborough's  "Mrs.  Siddoos."  Hoppoar's 
"Lady  Oxford,"  Leslie's  "Uncle  Toby,"  Newton's  "Torick  and  then 
Grisette,"  CoUins'  Happy  aa  a  King,"  Etta's  "  Bather,"  Uwin's  "  Chapean 
de  Brigand." 

The  galleries  in  Trafalgar  Sqnare  and  South  Kenungton  hare  (asao^ 
ming  that  all  the  visitors  to  the  Muaaom  attend  the  picture  galleries)  been' 
visited  by  1,721.431  persona  on  the  public  days,  during  the  year  1674; 
807.304  at  Trafalgar  Sqnare.  and  914,127  at  South  Kensiogtoa.  The  daily 
average  attendance  at  Trafalgar  Square,  open  to  the  public  188  days,  hail 
been  4,291  for  1874;  for  the  year  1878  it  waa  4,410. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROOEEDINQ8. 


UOXDAT,  FBBROABY  is. 

The  Honae  of  Lords  Tresooes. 

Mr.  Baxkst  asked  tbe  First  Commissioner  of  Work*  whether  he  hai 

obtained  during  the  Recess  any  o^union  as  to  the  passibility  of  restoring, 
the  two  Mnclise  Frescoes  in  the  Queen's  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  if  he  had,  whether  he  would  lay  a  copy  of  such  opinion  upon  the  table 
ef  the  House. 

Lord  Hknbt  LnMMOX :  In  consequence  of  the  representations  made 
the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  aa  to  the  state  of  UseUas'i  great-  water* 
glass  pictures  io  the  Ro^l  Gallenr,  I,  at  Xht  close  of  the  Sessions,  addressed 
myself  to  my  noble  friend  Lord  ^udinge,  and  he  was  good  anoo^ 
aa»de  to  my  request  and  consent  to  pieeida  over  a  small  committee. 
Beside  Lord  Hardinge,  I  waa  fortunate  enoa^  to  obtain  the  co-operatioQ 
of  Sir  W.  Boxall,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Watts  had  aUO' 
agreed  to  give  me  his  valuable  help,  but  waa  prevented  by  illness  frooa 
attending.  The  committee  met  several  times  in  tbe  Royal  Qaller;;;,  and 
made  a  minute  examination  of  the  pictures.  After  that  thqr  made  a  unaai- 
mouB  lepoit  to  me  that  th^y  were  atrowly  of  o^ion  tint  by  a  sim^ 
proeesBf  the  decay  might  he  arrested.  They  also  added  that  if  I  would 
gire  the  nec<'ssary  permissiMi,  Mr.  Bichmond  would,  with  gnat  publio 
Bi»rit  and  at  a  great  loss  of  valuable  time,  penonally  Bl^)erinteI)d  tbia 
difficult  and  delicate  prooess.  Under  such  drcnmstancea,  I  bad  no  hesita- 
tion in  assnming  the  responribility  ;  and  I  am  vsiy  happy  to  say  that  tha 
result  has  been  attended  with  tbe  very  greatest  saceess.  With  regard  tA 
papers,  I  have  only  the  report  of  the  committee,  signed  by  Lord  HajdingOk 
eodosiiu  a  separate  statement,  from  Mr.  Riehiaoiiid,  detailing  the  prooess 
by  which  this  good  result  h^i  been  obtaioed.  This*  papers  I  fihall  tM 
happy  to  Iqr  im  the  table  of  tiie  House. 


Tha  B07ftl  Oold  Uedal  and  the  Bord  InaUtnto  Qf  BzltUb 

Architeota, 

Sib, — ^The  leading  article  in  the  last  nnmbai  oi  the  Arekttmt  upoa  tklr 
^i^iosed  award  of  the  Boyal  G<dd  Medal  iat  Itl^  ie  meek  eppoatoBe; 
and  it  is  well,  perimps,  that  others  no  disposed,  shonkt  Mlow  its  lead,  and 
endeavonr  to  (pve  to  the  naommesdatton  of  the  Coondl  that  hearty  sap< 
port  which  it  merits  at  the  hands  of  the  profsssion  generally. 

It  has  been  too  commoa  to  look  with  snqncion,  if  not  opei^  to  find 
fault  with  ererytbing  dose,  or  prope.«ed  to  be  done^  by  the  Institate;  and 
members  of  the  Councit  have  been  regarded  as  a  privileged  body,  whow 
conservative  instincts  were  always  opposed  to  progressive  ai^ion. 

The  growth  of  tbia  feeling  has  been  coeval  with  the  system  of  eKlusive* 
nesB,  distinguishing  the  charter  and  bye-laws.  In  fact,  it  commenced  with 
the  foandation  of  the  society,  and  has  inteneifled  since  just  in  proportion 
as  the  principle  of  the  election  and  privileges  of  its  oonstitseota  has  ceased 
to  be  the  true  exponent  of  the  feeling  of  tbe  times.  Thus,  the  invidious 
distinction  betwem  professional  smrveyors  and  praOtising  architeeSs  still 
remains ;  the  integri^  of  the  former  is  considered  naequal  to  the  latter, 
whose  ssperior  virtue,  however,  is  less  in  "  capalality  than  aetioxv  even 
Aram  the  absence  of  temptation." 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  new  conditions  of  contract  agreed 
vrith  the  buiMera,  Fellows  of  the  Institote  are  alone  considered  fit  to  aiU- 
trate  in  a^y  technical  matter  in  dispute.  From  this  Fellowship  surveyors . 
axe  Bwlnded  (ahstrart  ^nciptes  of  the  "  Burvival  of  the  fittest,"  aotwitlH 
stM^ng),  tbe«ch  tbsasadTM  pn^ly  adnealedi  and  ptnatising  aaw«Uf 
teet^  and  in  some  casei  bnag  the  eMs  of  uehifeasla  of  esnneneai 

The  class  of  assoeiataa  provides  for  snrvsyon  and  others  short  of  hw 
years'  standing  as  ^ctinng  architects ;  bat  they  have  na  status  sad  aag^ 
netTota. 

TisBaidthereareaelasaor  atudesta,  bvfc  whnnintliiv'  GuMulv 
it  is  not  f^m  this  oUss  tiwt  the  sneeassftal  eompstiton  *m  Ae  luUkwfi 
prises  axe  drawn. 
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The  loBtitution  of  Civil  EngiiiderB  givM  their  aswwiatea  a  certain  statui, 
grants  them  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  admits  npon  their  conncil  as  repre- 
sentative membOTB  of  that  class. 

For  some  time  the  engineers  bad  fio  students  to  speak  of.  A  class  of 
graduates  eiisted  which  excited  do  more  interest  than  the  cUsa  of  Btndf'iits 
at  oor  Institute ;  bnfc  with  the  peculiar  foeitity  ^oasessed  by  the  engineers 

keeping  themselres  en  rapport  witii  the  grains  of  the  age,  thej  have 
abolished  the  dreary  gradnate-class,  and  reconstituted  a  gennine  atadente* 
class  based  on  liberal  and  expaosive  principles  vhich  has  proved  success- 
fuL  ■  These  students  have  their  own  classes,  rpad  their  own  Papers,  and 
conduct  their  own  discuasious  under  the  presidency  of  some  member  of 
the  Instjtnte  "  well  up "  in  the  subset  of  the  Paper  to  be  read,  whose 
samaing  up  is  of  great  valne,  and  whose  approval  of  a  well-written  Paper 
is  often  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of  its  author. 

In  efiect,  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  has  an  "  Arehitectatal  Aaso- 
ciation"  as  it  were  within  itself,  the  members  d  which  are  the  students  of 
the  body  corporate,  and  derive  all  the  benefits  of  matual  encouragement, 
emulation,  and  empathy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  can  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  assosiation  and  assistance  from  their  saperiors  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  passage  from  the  article  already  referred  to  has  snggeated 
to  me  the  foregoing  remarks: — 

"  Hot  u«  wa  lotb  to  admit  that  there  would  be  a  little  approprlateDeat  at  tbe  preaent 
moment  in  tbe  principle  that,  after  ao  mmjij  jwn  ol  the  admialBtratlon  of  the  gold 
medal  npw  snoli  a  dlflennt  ba^  ttie  Intenata  ot  tba  rising  generatian  ihonld  t>e  for 
once  eoBstderedi  and  wliatiniy  be  called  the  ohelce  of  the  adolascenta  accepted  for  thelf 
own  Bakes," 

A  happy  compliment  is  paid  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  disinterestedness  in  the 
vorda  ^bove  quoted.  I  have  already  bad  my  say  concerning  his  personal 
character  and  abilities ;  and,  after  twenty-four  years'  practice,  have  recorded 
my  gratitude  for  the  books  which  were  the  study  of  my  pupilage,  the 
knowledge  of  which  works  inspired  me  with  the  desire  to  accompany  their 
author  on  each  of  his  recent  exonrsions,  originated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and  my  later  experiences  have 
fally  confirmed  my  early  prepossessions. 

This  measure  of  jastice  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  it  is  on  tbe  eve  of  very  important  modiflcattons ;  that  the  example 
of  kindred  institutions  will  not  be  tost  upon  it ;  that  consideration  for  one 
class  in  the  Institute  (that  class  being  the  "  Fellows  ")  shall  not  be  the 
sole  inspiring  influence  in  the  future  action  of  the  body  corporate ;  that 
the  class  of  associates  shall  have  an  equal  status  to  that  of  the  associates 
of  the  engineers  ;  that  the  class  of  students  shall  be  oiganised  afresh,  and 
become  an  element  of  strength  and  vital  interest. 

In  lecognisiog  tlie  merits  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Council  has  not  only  done 
hononi  to  the  worth  of  the  proposed  recipient  of  the  gold  medal,  but  also 
to  itself  as  a  discriminating  body  of  judges. 

The  nomination  is  certainly  popular  with  the  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, whose  advancement  he  has  laboured  so  earnestly  for  tbe  last  six 
^ears  to  achieve  ;  and  it  is  they  who  best  know  what  he  contemplatea  doing 
m  the  future  by  pen  and  pencil,  and  personal  countenance  and  loadershi|). 
But  it  is  not  less  popular  among  the  elder  members  of  the  professiou — his 
contemporaries  and  rivals  of  former  days — and  it  is  roost  fitting  Uiat  the 
greatest  practitioner  of  English  Hadiseval  architecture  should  fill  tbe  presi- 
dential wair  on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  of  its  greatest  illustrator. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edw.  0.  BoBiMS,  Fellow. 

^  f      Skull  Boxes  In  Brittany. 

Sib, — In  Mr.  Fulford's  Paper,  read  before  the  Association  last  week, 
mention  being  made  of  the  skull  boxes  to  be  fbund  in  the  churches  and 
cemeteries  of  Brittany,  I  send  yon  sketches  of  these  curiosities,  which  are 
noticeable  throughout  Finisterre  and  Morbihan.  No.  1  is  of  the  ordinarjr 
type,  and  presents  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  smnll  dog-kennel. 
No.  2,  which  I  found  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  occn^^ng  a  pro- 
minent position  in  th«  chancel  aisle,  contains  an  episcopal  skull.   It  is 


painted  black  and  gilt,  and  has  the  following  inscription  on  the  base : — 
"  Le  chef  de  Monseigneur  Pri  N^bout  de  la  Bboussb  62ieme  Eveqne  de 
I<eon  Siege  29  nns  niort  7br8  1701.  Requieacat  in  pace.  Amen."  Very 
littie  reverence  appears  to  be  shown  to  these  relief  for  tbey  are  frequently 
pled  up  in  disordered  heaps  as  so  mndi  lumber.  And  this  seems  remark- 
able when  we  take  into  consideration  the  proverbially  superstitious  cha- 
racter of  the  Breton  race.  Witness  the  nnmerona  calvaries  in  Finisterre, 
the  quaint  wooden  crosses  which  greet  one  on  the  roadside  and  on  the  out- 
lUits  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  the  peculiar  feature  common  to  some  of 
the  principal  churches,  notably  at  St,  Pol  and  Quimper,  tbe  inclination  of 
the  ehaned  to  the  left  of  the  axis  of  tba  nave,  symbolical  of  oor  Saviour's 
pontion  on  the  crosa  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CarUon  Chamben,  Febmaiy  16, 1870-  Albz.  Qbauam. 
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An  Exhibition  of  tbe  paintings  by  Mr.  John  lAnnell,  sen.,  iriU  U 
opened  at  the  Fall  Mall  Gallery  next  week. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Funtars  in  Watcr-colonn  wiU  close 
on  Saturday  nott,  the  27th  inst. 

Tha  Boral  Hibemlan  Aoademr  Bzhibltlon  of  punting,  scnlptue, 
and  architecture  opened  on  Monday  last. 

Fapara  will  be  read  on  Tuesday  at  the  Institution  of  Ciril  EogiDoen 
on  the  "Working  of  Railways,"  by  Mr.  Geoige  Findlay;  on  "Sorting 
Railway  Trains  by  Gravitation,"  by  Mr.  William  Cndworth;  and  ob 
"Bailway  Statistics.  1873-4,"  by  Mr.  John  ThorohiU  Harrison. 

Mr.  T.  Boger  Bmifeli  is  to  raad  a  Paper  on  "  Roman  Honses"  to  Uu 
members  of  the  Buildera,  Foremen,  and  CleikB  of  Works'  Prondent  Insti- 
tution, on  March  17> 

Ur.  William  Simpson  will  commence  a  series  of  lectures  on  Art  u 
tbe  City  and  Spitalfields  School  of  Art  on  Monday  evening  next. 

Mr  Warrington  Wood  haa  finished  his  large  marble  group,  "St. 
Michael  overcoming  Satan,"  It  is  now  on  its  way  from  Rome,  and  will 
appear  in  this  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,   The  •eolptor 

received  a  nommisston  from  Warrington  for  the  group. 

SCesars.  Fletcher,  Iiowndes  ft  Co.,  of  Great  George  Street,  W«t- 
miuster,  have  obtained  the  contract  for  the  erection,  furnishing,  and eom- 
pletioQ  of  the  Bournemonth  Winter  Garden ;  the  works  are  to  be  commesced 
forthwith. 

A  Portrait,  in  oils,  by  Mr.  Geoige  Richmond,  B,A.,  Of  Hr.  Haaeoek, 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  (at  one  time  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons),  was  presented  to  tile  latter  on  Wednesday. 

A  Bust  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  by  Mr.  Woolner,  ILA.,  is  to  be 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

A  Stained  Olass  Window  has  been  erected  in  the  choir  of  St.  Giles'i 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh.  It  was  designel  by  Mr.  Robert  Herdman,  RSA, 
and  ececuted  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  Se  Son,  who  have  two  other  wiodon 

for  the  choir  in  progress, 

A  Maaonlo  Hall  is  being  erected  at  Bridlington  Quay,  from  tbe  dmgas 
of  Mr.  William  Bakewell,  ^  Leeds,  with  Mr.  Hudson  as  contractor.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mr,  J.  P,  Bsll,  P.G.D.,  of  England,  on  the 

1th  inst. 

The  Art  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition  at  Leeds  coat£in- 
plate  dividing  the  picture  gallery  into  four  compartments,  each  about 
120  feet  long,  and  arranging  the  paintings  accoiuing  to  age,  sehooll,  or 
character.    The  buildings  are  progressing  rapidly. 

The  Tower  is  to  be  opened  free  on  two  days  in  each  week. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  drainage  of  Ashton-npon-Men^;,  and 
tbe  Local  Government  Bo^rd  have  hsen  applied  to  for  authority  to  bnriov 
Zi.OOOl.  to  carry  out  the  works. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works  hare  consented  to  pay  tha 
moiety  of  the  CL>st,  estimated  at  9.000{.,  of  erecting  and  bedding  the  csnil 
bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Regent's  Park  at  Church  Gate,  and  also  tbt 

bridges  in  Chalk  Farm  Road. 

The  Weatminster  Board  of  Works  have  decided  on  the  adoption  of 
.wood  prtvemont  for  the  roadway  of  Parliament  Street,  provided  they  can 
obtain  from  the  Governmeut  any  intimation  as  to  tiie  widening  tMT  the 
remaining  narrow  part  of  the  street.  It  appoiira  obvious  that  the  stnot 
must  be  widened  aa  far  south  at  least  as  the  WhiteluiU  Club,  and  the 
Board  are-very  unwilling  to  enter  on  a  large  expenditure  which  mi^  ><i 
the  course  of  a  few  months  be  thrown  away. 

The  Freemaaona  of  Bath  have  determined  to  undertake  the  rest«^ 
tion  of  the  carving  and  sculpture  on  the  western  front  of  Bath  Abbey,  sod 
subscriptions  are  now  being  raised  for  the  purpose.  During  the  past  ten 
jrears  tbe  snm  of  20,0001.  has  been  expended  on  restoring  the  exterior  and 
interior  ct  the  Abbey. 

A  Prospeotus  haa  been  issued  of  "  the  Edinburgh  Winter  Gw^*** 
WesS  End  Theatre,  and  Recreation  Halls  Company  (Limited)." 
eapitnl  is  to  be  65,000/.    The  company  have  secured  a  site  in  Cisde 
Terrace,  and  thoy  contemplate  erectmg  a  music  hall,  theatre,  wuiter 

garden,  and  aquarium. 

At  a  Meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  in  Salisbury  Close,  it  was  decided  tist 
the  proposed  Alemorial  to  Archdeacon  Hooy  should  assume  the  form  ot  a 
pulpit,  probably  of  atone,  to  be  erected  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Clyde  Trustees  have  acquired  Lancefield  Dock  from 
Napier  for  tbe  sum  of  SS.OOOi.   This  gives  the  Trustees  the  entire  control 
of  the  north  side  of  the  river. 


Portluomtng  Contracts. 
Tenders  are  just  now  delivered  for  a  new  Militaiy  Brigade  Dspit  at 
Halifkx.   Result  not  yet  known. 
Tenders  Me  immediately  required  for  the  erection  of  schooU&C-i** 

Barketone,  neat  Grantham.    Mr,  Thompson,  of  Grantham,  architect 
Tenders  are  required  for  a  temporary  building  near  Burdett  Road.  B<W' 

for  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankej,  the  revivaliats.    Mr.  E.  Gr^,  architect 
Surveyors  will  shortly  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  quantities  fcff  » 

Brigade  Dep£t  at  Caterham, 
A  new  parish  school  is  immediately  to  be  erected  at  Wellbourne,  in  Lin* 

colnshire.  Hr.  Watkins,  of  Zducoln,  archtteO, 
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®|f  J£pr(itrri 

fcmtaMQ-ctASs  dwellinqb  by  conserva- 
tive ACT  OF  PAftUA^ENT. 

-tJLmCTS  He  out  «f  onr  field ;  but  when 
a  policy  of  l)tti)diiig  happens  to  become 
associated  MA  toe  policy  of  party,  we 
may  at  leaat  be  Mcnsed  for  acknomedg- 
ing  the  ftct  thrit  party  exists.  So  it 
canaot  be  dennd^  that  at  preeent  the 
Conaerv-atirfli  we  io  power,  aod  it  eeetne 
pfeUy  pbia  Aat  tbe  Coaservatires  kave 
taken  i^wMi  mwtliiiiff  like  a  will  the 
oMtion  itf  mddDg-alaaa  dwelUnge. 
WbetlMr  aw  penoaBeBt  good  ie  to  come 
of  tine  nuf^M  «  matter  of  opinion ;  in- 
deed may  he  permitted  to  suggeet, 
with  mueh  loapeat  for  the  Tories,  and 
Bot  an  iota  more  for  the  Whiga,  that 
tatliar  eftfcer  purtr  ki  its  pdiUcal  auftxit^  is  to  be  trusted  with 
ek  «  iMoct  at  aU  m»-  be  a  matter  Bet  ev>en  of  (pinion  ;  but,  at 
f  nMef  it  tbe  preeent  OoTemmMit  are  only  making  n  bid  for  pepm~ 
i^.  on  tbe  ground  wlueh  has  beea  hibberto  sacred  to  Pk&bodibs 
1  Bnmrr-CovTnaB,  Ckt  he  it  from  m  to  ei^ppoee  it  to  be 
na  elberwiee  than  with  the  booeet  inteotifm  ihat  tbe  working 
Anil  be  allowed  4e  tarn  it  to  titeir  own  penenal  advn- 
^  it  Ihay  can,  <|uite  as  much  as  to  uw  it  for  the  honour  and 
iaij  ef  «  fttity  in  Parliament.  Ameogst  other  oddities  in  this 
|t  cf  CNdb  tfam  is  the  {ivfnnpla  that  o«r  great  raforma  are  not 
eiemd  fw  ear  gnnt  ttmmu* ;  none  but «  wallow  poUtiiaaB  looks 
Don  it  na  imrttir  of  oeoM  tbiit  it  ia  the  popular  tnboDe  who  in 
in  11 II ml  mfbnriaam  ia  mnitled  to  ^to  Ae  pom  man  a  rote,  and 
he  fear  'veiw  a  deoint  dweHii^ ;  baa  bam  Um  faenditaiy  de- 
fente  of  Ae  tUOw  fee,  on  the  contnry,  who,  equally  without 
nthiwiaiew  «Dd  without  Teserre,  bae  but  leoratly  bestowed  the  re- 
bnaai  aofiage,  and  it  ia  the  eame  jilacid  {MOtiaan  who  in  tbe  aame 
.hwuualimwij  is  »ew  to  baatow  tbe  rtfonud  dwelling.  And  1^  all 
BStna  a»  let  ^  be. 
£e  tbi%  ^wvrer,  as  it  mny,  tbe  question  pemains  whether  it  is 
Miihla  iot  the  Stete,  wder  any  conditions  whatever,  to  provide 
(•■■H  Car  tbe  mtiaaniclass,  or  even  te  eacouratie  their  being  jtro- 
ided,  eot  of  tbe  o<»nmM  groove  o£  btuuMaa  and  iadepeodeiitly  of 
be  common  law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  indeed  the  ^^me 
Secretary,  when  iotrodncing  the  Government  measure  in  the  House 
if  Commoas,  Teiy  ftrirly  in  the  abstrut  admitted.  The  Bill  pro- 
neded,  be  said,  entirely  on  ■anitan'  ground,  for  it  was  not  the 
IndDeae  of  tbe  State  to  lateritoe  wHn  ue  commeiciaJ  aspect  of  the 
mt,  cUher  in  diveot]/  ^otidtog  tlria  partiettlar  daaa  of  the  eom- 
Btmi^  witJi  this  particular  necsawny  «(  life,  or  la  indirectly 
OKouxigiog  the  munidpal  anthoritiee  to  do  sc^  at « lower  price  than 
that  of  Uie  open  market 

What,  then,  ie  it  that  tbe  Goreinment  propose  to  do  hy  their 
*ArtizinB*  Bwellii^  Improvement  Bin?"  If  that  ''Beceasaiy  of 
Eb  "  irttieb  we  call  a  decent  and  comfortable  lodging  ia  to  be  SQpplied 
to  the  wen-king  classes  of  England  by  tbe  ordinaty  commercial 
pnceas  only,  and  at  nothing  else  than  tbe  standard  market  prke  of 
the  day,  why  riienld  Fartiament  intemmeit  allf  The  answer,  we 
nqipoae,  is  aaftUows.  As  regards  tbe  extension  of  towns,  the 
doDutd  for  artisans'  dwefltngs  ia  to  be  left  to  operate  in  the  usual 
Tij  sod  to  induce  a  sufficient  sn^ly  as  it  best  can.  For  the  open 
country  at  large  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  at  present.  Even  tbe 
bdlding  of  new  houses  for  working  class  rec^uiremeote  in  the  heart 
oftnr  towns  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  itself,  ^ut  the  demolition  of 
tboee  DDwholesome  old  honsea  wbieb  have  so  loj^  been  denounced 
ii  ereij  town  of  importance  throughout  the  kingdom  is  a  thing  that 
IB  mdeivoar  shall  be  made  to  expedite  j  and,  while  we  an  about  it, 
fte  lAnSdiaff  diall  be  judidondy  direeted  into  one  channel  ra^er 
tin  another. 

"Ut  na  tadte  as  an  untaMe  the  vTOrcaUally  characteristic  slums  of 
9t  Oilei^  and  this  is  what  ia  intended  to  be  done.  The  public 
aedkal  oBdals  having  first  been  led  to  prepare  a  representation  that 
he  penoanent  diaeaae  or  dwUi-rste  dt  acertain  locality  is  excessively 
mn,  tins  npreaentatien  is  delivered  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Warki.  InrestigntioDs  being  then  set  on  loot,  It  is  declared  that  the 
me  of  mAealtfaineea  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  HI- favoured  arrangements 
f  the  boose  iffoperty.  The  dweUinn  are  decrepit,  decayed,  damp, 
lad  nunddy,  and  dieir  rotten  emanatfons  poison  the  air  within.  Ilie 
»d  yaida  nn  no  less  pestilratial  without  The  drainage  is  past 
ledentptioD,  and  the  whole  ground  soaked  with  impurities.  The 
honx^hlaree  which  are  called  streets  are  close  and  reeking  alleyB. 
Fbe  popidntioB  are  in  these  melancholy  ciieamstances  all  the  more 
sowded,  sad  all  the  more  disposed  to  let  ^eir  miseries  multiply 
becMua  fh«v  «e  ao  miaeraMe.  Xhe  docton  go  so  far  aa  to  assert 
Qnt  mum  mmuA  acduationai  whether  wed  in  whole  or  in  part,  can 
Bt^  'to  Ui^  met  hj  svaqpSng  awi^  Um  entire  rookery  with  tbe 
hmmd'bJtmeAan  ufl  nakiurMMta-rwa  of  the  piece  of  honat 
auflMMifa  vUdi  It  his  tiomMred  to  long.  I>enk(^  as  a  pre- 


liniinm^  et»p  Iftere  may  km  been  tt«  enltaaiaiieB  ef  a  aoMflaitft  bf 

"tw«i^  ntopayers"  on  bebalif  of  tbe  pnbUc  to  tlris  very  eftet: 
but  wbotber  or  no,  tiM  laedical  r^KHt  ia  tiAnn  into  eoasidecatMo.  v 
the  Metrop<^t«n  Board  canooC-see  to  do  aa^ing,  ■athinr 

is  done;  but  if  Uiey  osn,  ther  prepam  an  '*  improTemeat  aeheots 
Ibr  the  condemned  leoali^.  'ow  rotten  eid  Inosbs,  witis  their  nanoir 
lanes  and  eonfined  yavda,  am  replaced  on  vsoerby  oomforteble  ^dit 
ings,  standu^  on  new  thevongjibMrea,  and  dwr  lig^ad  and  ▼entflsted 
by  muA  light  and  air  as  St  Gikets  oa«  «brd.  This  alaii  of  dw 
munictpnl  satboritieB  is  next  anbmittad  to  tbe  Homa  Omoa  Ar  tb* 
approval  of  the  imperial  afttheritiea,  wttba«t  which  it  eannot  be 
earned  'ftuHnr.  Snppsidog  aueh  appnvnl  to  be  aeowded,  the  «aM 
then  goes  to  fNtriimnent,   Hie  i«  fn  order  te  obtain  oaoafwloery 

E)wera  for  purchase.  The  biH  being  liken  duly  passed,  if  eo,  by* 
ommons,  Ixmls,  and  Otown,  the  ^'Mfawne  "—modified  a  kttl^ 
perhaps,  in  the  coarse  of  its  lour  {ffobation — goes  back  to  tbe  Metro- 
politan Board  for  execution,  wiu  full  powens  to  that  body  to  acquire 
the  old  properly,  and  to  dispose  of  tbe  land  for  the  new  property  as 
Ifud  out  by  tbe  plan. 

Now  let  it  be  at  least  obaerved  Unt  «U  this  baa  manifestly  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  building  of  artisans'  dwellings ;  and  tbe 
politioal  eoonomist  may  not  unreasonably  say  that  any  attempt  to 
introduoe  into  such  a  transaction  a  pTovision  f«  promoting  Aftt 
^cial  kind  of  building  must  neceesanly  amount  to  a  <tireet  distiiib- 
anoe  of  the  operation  of  the  taw  of  supply  and  demand.  In  fact  them 
are  many  localities  in  London  in  which  the  tumbledown  houses  of 
the  poor  are  at  this  utomeat  only  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  soirae 
incidental  obstruction  in  order  to  be  immediately  oblitemted  in  the 
extension  of  the  business  quarter  adjaeent — a  thing  not  only  inevit- 
able in  fact  but  vitally  important  in  principle.  But  the  Oovemment 
Bill  stipulates  that  care  is  to  be  taken,  from  the  first  to  the  \txA,.'to 
mAe  due  provisicn  in  tbe  "scheme**  for  supplying,  and  ituioed 
perpetuating,  what  we  may  possibly  deaominitte  an  equivalent  of 
some  eort  far  the  worldngHilMs  housea  lemoved ;  and  we  may  aup- 
pose  it  to  be  a  general  inatruetion  to  the  MetropicAitan  Board  and 
other  local  authorities  to  keep  this  essentially  in  mind  in  tbe  initia- 
tion of  their  proposals,  and  to  tbe  £fome  Office  none  the  has  to  apply 
to  all  such  proposals  this  test 

Whether  anyone  is  sufficieafly  aentimetital  to  hope  for  a  profit  to 
arise  out  of  these  operations  we  cannot  say  ;  but,  it  tbe  statiatica  of 
tbe  late  Sir  Wixliajx  Ttre  and  othets  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  "the 
future  as  they  have  been  proved  tmettwortby  in  the  pas^  we  must 
simply  prepare  ourselrea  for  a  loss  of  60  per  cffot.  aa  a  minimum  on 
ever^  txaasaction  that  may  be  carried  into  execution  under  the 
Ministerial  meaanre.  If  it  should 'become  law.  That  is  to  say,  if  we 
sweep  RW^y  some  of  the  back  slunn  of  London— or  any  other  large 
town — and  let  the  law  of  demand  operate  tn\T\y  in  the  creation  of  a 
much-needed  new  thoroughfare  with  its  high-priced  frontages,  one 
half  of  the  total  investment  must  be  given  up  for  lost  But  if  we 
are  to  admit  into  the  speculation  the  element  of  diaturbnnce  which 
ccoresponds  with  what  is  called  t^ing  care  that  new  houses  for  the 
artisan  class  are  buflt,  what  addition  mi^  have  to  be  made  to  tbia 
sacrifice  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  and  Mr.  Cbobs  mar  therefore  fairly  be 
aaked  to  reflect  a  Utue  before  he  commits  himself  agun  to  the  pro- 
position that  his  does  not  interfere  with  the  commercial  principles 
of  the  case. 

The  losses,  at  all  events,  wfaateter  they  may  amount  to,  are  to  be 
made  good  from  that  happy-ge-Ittc^  source  "  tbe  rates;"  and  this 
condition  naturally  brings  up  several  oonsidnrntiona.  In  tbe  first 
place,  does  not  this  plainly  point  to  the  supply  by  the  municipal 
government,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Sttfte,  of  that  "  neces- 
sary of  life  called  workmen's  dwellings,  if  not  at  less  than  their 
local  value  as  a  rental,  certninly  at  less  than  their  cost  as  an  invest- 
ment P  Secondly,  may  not  the  people  of  the  aurrouuding  locality  be 
found  to  resist,  and  with  good  reason,  not  merely  this  general  sacriSce 
of"  tbe  rates,''  but  more  particularly  that  sparioas  Conservatism  (we 
employ  the  term  in  no  political  sense)  which  would  perpetuitt» 
amongst  them  the  very  thmg  they  desire  to  get  rid  of,  namely,  a  nett 
of  mean  dwellings  and  a  colony  of  panper  residents  in  tbe  heart  of  a 
commercial  quarter  whose  business  demands  extensian  before  nil 
odier  conaidetations?  Nor  is  tiiis  afl:  fbr  is  it  not  well  known 
already  that,  In  tiiis  natter  df  cheap  dw<dlinga,  the  squalid  poor, 
whose  need  for  improred  ftccommt)dation  is  most  intensely  urgent, 
are  at  every  importunity  supplanted  by  the  not  uncomfortable  rank 
above  them,  and  these  again  by  certain  still  superior  dasaes  Who, 
although  by.  no  means  undesermg  in  themseWw,  are  certainly  not 
artizanaP 

What  has  been  urged  in  this  journal  on  former  occasions  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  hi  hand  may  be  again  repeated ;  however  well 
intentioned  ana  however  ingeniouBly  devised  these  projects  for  hm- 
provfng  tbe  dwellings  of  tbe  working  classes  may  be,  the  problem 
how  to  benefit  In  this  wn^  the  moss  oftfaose  whose  present  dwellings 
are  so  deiftorablB  is  practicfflly  Itjft  wntoitched.  We  are  loth  to  con- 
clude tiiat  It  is  one  which  admits  of  no  aotntion ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
wekome  every  contribution,  however  small,  towards  the  amelioraLion 
of  that  terrible  domestic  mscomfort  which  every  one  who  himaelf 
enjoys  a  comfortable  home,  howerer  humble,  must  regard  with 
soitow  and  dismay;  but  at  tbe  same  time,  if  the  problem  is  ever  to 
be  aolved,  and  if  the  poor  man  who  keMB  himself  clear  of  drink  ia 
ereor  to  be  really  supplied  vitb  a  decent  lodging  at  a  priee  wlilijh  ^ 
can  pay,  we  very  miu:h  fear  it  is  not  to  be  done  at  the  drawing  board. 
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If,  initBad  of  cbsTging  the  long  ntffering  rates  with  still  further 
InirdeBB  in  order  that  new  hooses  shall  be  built,  the  legislature  were 
to  adopt  the  meaner  policj  of  carrying  on  a  ^eiilla  warfare  against 
tiie  old  honaea  which  ongbt  to  be  nniMilt,  might  not  this  be  both  a 
safer  and  a  larger  measure  after  all  f  Compel  cleansing ;  compel 
npair ;  prevent  orercrowded  letting ;  enforce  the  proprieties  of  life ; 
rotblese^  pull  down  unwholesome  hoosee ;  make  rotten  pnmertjr  too 
hot  for  its  owners  to  hold ;  and  then  leave  the  reat  to  the  law  of 
sapply  and  demand.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  prewUng  that  it  is 
the  jlouses  that  are  in  faolt;  whjrnot  take  it  to  be  the  owners  P  If 
tite  Tookerr  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  fSnnd  to  be  a  nest  of 
ffiaease  wad  death,  why  deal  so  gingerly  witii  it  P  When  we  hang  a 
man  we  do  not  go  to  Parliament  for  **  compulsory  powers,"  the  man 
U  hanged  and  hu  friends  moat  make  the  best  of  it.  Pull  down  the 
rookery,  therefore,  and  ^t  it$  fnenda  make  the  best  of  it. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  EHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Br  Bbwud  V.  QoDwor,  F.8jL 
Henry  Vlll. 

11/ £  have  now  reached  the  last  of  what  are  railed  "the  historical 
TT  plays."'  With  the  death  of  Richabd  III.  we  saw  the  end  of 
the  coDsecutive  seriee  which,  beginning  with  Richasd  XL,  carried  us 
thironeh  six  reigns  to  within  tSree  years  of  a  century.  A.D.  1486 
was  uie  last  date  we  had  before  us.  We  pass  by  Hkitbt  VII.,  the 
widkedest  as  certainly  as  be  was  the  richest  prince  in  Europe,  and  we 
do  not  take  up  the  chronicle  again  until  twelve  years  have  passed 
over  the  crowned  head  of  that  coarsest  of  English  princes,  whose 
chief  boast  is  said  to  have  been  that  he  "  never  spared  a  woman  in 
his  luBt,  or  a  man  in  his  anger."  The  sequence  of  events  as  related 
in  the  drama  begins  in  the  spring  of  1 621  with  the  arrest  of  the  Duke 
of  BucxnTBHAV,  end  ends  with  the  birth  of  Euzabete,  which  tn*^ 
place  in  the  autumn  of  163S,  the  year  before  that  important  one  in 
the  history  of  England  when  the  exerdae  of  the  power  of  the  I^pal 
Court  in  uiis  land  waa  fonnally  declared  1^  Act  of  Parliament  u>  oe 
iUegal.  To  ehow  bow  Ar  SHAXsnEU  baa  followed  the  real  hiatoiy 
of  ueae  twelve  yeata^  I  give  here  a  brief  record  <tf  the  time^  as  I 
have  done  in  my  notes  on  the  other  histortcal  plays 
1631.  The  Duke  of  Bvckxkohax  arrested.  Tried  1^  the 

Peera  Ifay  13,  and  executed  Bfay  17. 
Bttckikohax  vraa  charged  with  having  entertained 
designs  on  the  Crown  as  early  as  1611,  with  havins' 
had  his  horoscope  cast  by  the  Kadxisl  of  the  perioiT 
one  Nicholas  Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  mons,  and 
with  plotting  the  death  of  the  Kins,  Wolsbt,  and 
others. 

1628.  Oct.  7.     Cardinal  Campeqius  arrires  in  England  from  Rome 

with  a  commission  to  tir,  conjointly  with  Cardinal 
WoLSKT,  the  question  of  the  King's  marriage  with 
bis  brother's  widow,  Katejerinb.  The  twoCw- 
dinals  watt  on  the  Qveen. 

1639.  Blay  7.  Hie  Cardinals  open  their  commission  at  the  Monas- 
tery of  Black  Friars.  Witnesses,  including  the 
EiBO  and  QuEBir,  are  summoned,  and  the  real 
business  commences  Jane  18,  on  which  day  the 
Qitebn  enters  a  protest  agunst  the  Cardinius  as 
judges.  She  appeara  before  the  Court  again  Jane 
21,  and  this  time  in  the  presence  of  the  Knro,  but 
will  not  admit  the  legality  of  the  tribunal,  leaves 
the  Cour^  and  is  held  contumacious.  On  July  30 
the  Cardinals  adjourn  to  October  1,  secretly  aware 
that  the  FoPB  had,  on  July,  18,  allowed  the  cause 
to  be  tried  at  Rome. 

1639.  Aug.  The  Kino  takes  bis  autumn  tour  with  the  light 
eraceful-naannered  Annb  Bolbtn;  receives  the 
legates  at  Grafton,  dismiBsee  them,  and  never  sees 
Wolsbt  again. 

1629.  Oct.  0.    Oardinnl  Wolsbt  takes  his  seat  in  the  Lord  Chan- 

cellor's Court,  and  the  Attoekbt-Gbnebal  indicts 
him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  acting  con- 
trary to  the  Statute  of  Provisois  (26tb  Edwabd 
IIL). 

1639.  Oct  17.  The  Great  Seal  taken  from  Wolsbt  and  given  to 
Sir  Thomas  Mobb. 

1689.  Oct  38.  ThejndnnentoftheCoiutof  King's  Bendi  is  pro- 
nounced, and  tiie  Cardinal  receives  sentence  of 
imprisonment  and  forfeiture  d  goods. 

1680.  Feb.  12.  Wolsbt,  weak  and  ill,  is  pardoned  bv  the  Knre, 
who  sends  him  money  and  plate,  and  grants  him 
the  revenues  of  bis  ftrchbisnopric.  He  retires  to 
York,  and  lives  in  the  exercise  of  his  church  duties 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn ; 
but  on  November  4  he  is  arrested  at  his  palace 
of  Cawood  for  high  treason  by  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thuhbekland,  is.  taken  towards  Loudon,  &1U 
periously  ill  on  the  road,  and  dies  at  Leicester 
November  20. 

168S.  Hay  16.  Sir  Thouas  Mobs  resigns  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 


1633.  Feb.  21.  Cranhbb  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterboiy. 

1633.May23-28.CEANVBB,at  his  court  held  at  Ihm8taU&  deem 
the  marriage  of  the  KiKft  to  his  brothers  widm 
to  have  been  invalid,  and  his  union  vrith  An 
Bolbtn  lawful  A  few  days  after,  EIathzbibb— ir| 
was  still  "  contumacioas "  enongh  to  diipa 
CRAKiuniV  right  to  judge,  and  too  old-faaUoai 
and  obstuiate  to  see  the  beauty  of  s^aratioD  I 
mutual  conaent— was  removed  (some  say  1^  tm 
from  Ampthill  to  Kimbolton,  where  die  fie 
Jannuy  7, 1536. 

1683.  Sept  7.  Annb  wlbtn  ^ves  birth  to  the  "  princess  "  Elbj 
BBTH  at  the  royal  manor  or  palace,  Greenwich. 

The  clamour  against  Wolsbt  for  illeni  exactiona  and  anja 
taxation  did  not  arise  until  some  years  after  BircmNeHAx's  dest 
and  to  restore  himself  to  the  Kino's  favour  Wolsbt  presented  I 
sovereign  with  his  newl^-built  palace  of  Hampton  Court.  Witit  i 
exception,  thejh-a  Aet  is  a  llioroughly  conristent  hiaiorieal  loeton 
the  early  days  of  the  month  of  Hay  1621. 

Th«  tteoad  Ad  begins  in  tiie  afternoon  cX  the  day  of  the  trial  ' 
the  great  Duke  of  BuodReHAH,"  May  13, 1621,  but  before  ^e  fb 
scene  closes  we  hear  the neirs that "  Cardinal Cakpsivs is  arnr'i.^isi 
Rome,  and  the  second  scene  confirms  the  report  by  the  presentati 
of  the  Cardinal  to  the  Kino,  which,  as  we  nave  above  seen,  wm 
not  be  earlier  l^an  October  7,  1628.  In  the  third  scene,  *'An 
Bttllbn  "  is  created  Marchioness  of  Pekbbokb,  an  event  wtd 
really  happened  in  September  1533,  and  then  we  go  htudk  to  IS 
for  toe  next  scene — The  trial  of  Queen  Kathbbtnb.  Act  HL  hegi 
by  reversing  history,  and  making  the  visit  of  tbe  Cardinals  i 
Kathebinb  to  follow  instead  of  to  precede  the  trial,  and  the  reat  i 
the  Act  is  devoted  to  an  entirely  mythical  account  oi  the  falli 
Wolsbt,  made  at  the  end  worse  than  mythical  by  Oboxvtbll's  va 
premature  announcemente  cmceming  Cbanmbb  and  the  Lady  Asr 
The  fourth  Act  begins  and  ends  in  June  1633,  but  Gbuwih^  bm 
about  WoLSiT'fl  death  is  jnst  ss  tardy  as  Cxokwbli.^  news  in  d 
last  Act  was  premature.  The  fiiu  Act  oecumes  dtree  di^s  i 
September  16Sft,  but  the  Lord  Cfaancellor,  Sir  Thoiub  Most  Is 
resigned  long  before  Cbanhbb  had  been  made  ArchbiskM,  and  A 
insulta  offered  by  Gasiiinbx  and  others  to  the  latter  at  the  Cousd 
board  did  not  occur  till  some  time  after  the  birth  of  ElizaBbib. 

The  sceneiy  throughout  the  play  is  architectural,  and  is  Isidij 
London  and  Westminster,  with  the  exception  of  an  interior  in  Eia 
bolton  Castle  (Act  tv.  3&  2),  and  the  last  act,  whidi  takes  plsttil 
Greenwich.  If,  further,  we  deduct  the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  .U 
and  the  two  streets  in  Westminster,  we  shall  find  nothing  elM  bs 

Jialaces  to  deal  with ;  so  that  we  may  arruige  our  list  of  sceaer;  s 
oUows  :— 

Streets.  Two  in  Westminster.   (Act  iL  Sc.  1 ;  Act  iv.  Sc.  1.) 
Castle.  Kimbolton.   (Aet  iv.  Sc.  3.) 
Monssteiy,  Kaokfrian,  London.   (Act  iL  Sc.  4) 
Peaces.  Westminster^  (Aet  i.  Sc.  1,  2,  3 ;  Act  iL  Sa  3, 8.) 

Bridewell   (Aet  iii.) 

Greenwich.   (Act  t.) 

York  Place.    (Act  L  S&  iv.) 

The  first  street  scene  ^ct  ii.  Sc.  1.)  Is  fixed  by  the  text  and  mal 
lead  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  ^lace  St^  or  landing  pl>a| 
for  Sir  Thoxas  Lotbll,  who  is  the  officer  in  chaige  of  Bvosm 
HAS,  as  he  leaves  the  Hall,  says : — 

To  tlw  mttt-eldft  I  mut  oOBdaot  jtnx  goat ; 
Then  gin  mr  Aug*  np  to  Sir  NlohalM  Vase, 
Wbo  nndartakM  jen  to  joar  end. 

On  whidi  Vxtrx  immediately  calls  out :— 

Tbe  dQk«  I)  coming ;  see  tbe  bcrge  Im  nuAj ; 
And  at  it  with  mtdi  farnitare  h  <aito 
Tbs  gnftbMM  of  hli  penoB. 

Whether  the  direction  of  the  river  be  across  the  stage  or  up 
stage,  or  diagonal  to  it,  matters  very  little.  Such  a  scene,  manage^ 
with  a  little  care,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  effective.  We  see  the  oM 
timber  houses  of  Lancastrian  and  Plantagenet  reigns  crowding  tlud 
gables  one  against  another.  We  see  tbe  water-gate,  the  beginningn 
the  steps,  and  the  bargemen  wuting  for  their  orders ;  there,  too,  B 
tbe  rabble  many  who  m  all  times  have  liked  to  look  on  the  interestuj 
spectacle  of  a  man  burdened  with  a  huge  weight  of  trouble  |  there  m 
the  tipstaves,  the  halberdier^  and  the  officers ;  there  are  mercbanta, 
gentlemen,  and  some  foreigners,  too,  who  have  come  up  ficom  tbe  dfr 
to  see  tbe  trial  of  the  "£mnteotts  Bitoxirohak,  the  mirror  ofu 
courtesy,"  and  who,  like  gentlemen,  "stand  c&ss  — that  is,  tetiiw 
and  as  privately  as  may  be,  that  tbe  condemned  may  not  see 
Over  all,  while  the  sparrows  are  twittering  on  the  roof,  wd  i4> 
pigeons  cooing  on  the  penthouse,  the  afternoon  sun  of  a  bripu 
May  day  throws  long  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  m&b^ 
by  contrast,  a  very  horror  of  tbe  sorrow.  It  is  a  moou 
later  nod  twelve  years  after  this  sad  scene  that  we^ 
ourselves  again  in  a  street  at  Westminster.  Two  of  oar  old  fnend^ 
who  stood  close  in  private  talk  to  see  the  last  of  BucEiNaEAiM'* 
here  to  see  the  first  ot  the  new  QnsHN  as  she  comes  in  state  dob 
ber  coronation  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  or  Ytnrk  Place.  Itii* 
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bruliBg  sniiny  daj  in  Jane,  both  aides  of  the  street  are  in  sunlight, 
bat  itim  are  deep  ahadows  under  the  manj  projectioDs  of  the  over- 
haaging  abHvya,  and  strong  shade  on  all  the  jutting  angles.  AX  the 
&r  end  of  the  street  rises  cool  and  grey  the  north  transept  of  the 
AVbtj,  witii  the  wear  and  tear  of  ^rse  centuries  upon  it^  but  other- 
iriao  onchanged  nnce  its  erection  in  the  time  of  the  third  Heitbt. 
Bj  DO  means  built  in  a  straight  line  Is  it,  this  street  which  leads  ftom 
the  AbUy  to  Whiteball ;  there  are  also  cross-lanes  or  streets,  and 
&e  namw  thoroughfare  widens  out  as  it  reaches  the  bonndarr-wall 
of  WoiaBT*fl  garden,  so  that  here  again  we  see  how  great  is  the  op- 
poitunity  for  stage  effect,  if  our  scenic  artists  will  but  follow  the 
tntii  so  fitf  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 
Of  Kimbolton  Castle  I  hnow  nothing. 

Hie  Monastery  or  Priory  of  Blackfriars  or  Domioicana  was  founded 
in  1S75  by  Kobkbt  Kilwabdbt,  Arehlnshop  Canterbury,  under 
license  from  UieCrown,  on  a  site  adjoining  and  including  the  nte  of  a 
portion  of  the  city  wall  and  one  of  the  towers  thereof.  The  old 
materials  of  the  fortification  were  used  in  constructing  the  Priory, 
and  a  new  city  wall  was  ordered  to  be  erected  on  a  line  going  west- 
mrd  from  Lndgate  behind  the  houses  to  the  river  Fleet,  and  then 
southward  to  uie  Thames.  A  new  tower  for  the  Kihq's  reception 
was  also  ordered  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  wall,  "within  the 
water  of  the  Thames  there,  wherein  the  EiKS  mieht  be  received  and 
tarry  with  hraiour  to  his  ease  snd  satisfaction  in  his  comings  there." 
Tlie  style  of  architecture  for  this  great  scene  miffht  very  justly  be 
ihat  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Edwabd  1. — ^in  other  words 
the  style  of  the  North  Walk  of  the  Cloisten  at  Westminster. 
The  interior,  np  to  a  certain  bmgh^  would  be  covered  up 
1^  die  fittings  of  the  Court,  which  were  prepared  with  all  delibera- 
twUf  ud  to  produce  an  imposing  and  solemn  dramatic  effect.  Indeed 
lU  the  sKtMnala  of  the  reign  of  Hbnbt  VIIL — the  ceremonies  of 
itate^  the  masques,  the  feasts,  the  public  business,  the  public  plea- 
sures and  amusements — seem  to  have  been  designedly  conducted  in  a 
dnmatic,  and  sometimes  even  a  stagey,  manner.  The  arran^ment 
d  the  roval  throne  under  its  "  cloth  of  state  "  or  dais,  of  the  j  udges* 
bench  below  it,  and  of  the  peers'  seats  each  side,  of  the  tables,  the 
pwition  of  the  clerbs,  Ac,  are  all  well  indicated  or  auKgested  bv  the 
stage  directions  in  the  play.  The  general  plan  would  be  mncn  the 
same  as  that  we  see  in  tbe  arrangement  of  the  present  House  of 
Lords.  But  as  the  fittings  were  all  set  up  for  tne  occauon,  they 
rae  necessarily  in  great  part  of  a  temporary  character,  concealed  by 
IttDgings,  doasels,  cushions,  and  covers  of  sundrr  kinds.  Below  the 
csiunus  sat  the  officers  of  the  court  (the  chief  clerk  and  the  »vpi^ 
libv),  and  <m  the  other  ride  of  the  taUe^  ftuing  the  offioen^  the  Oar- 
dinalB,aiid  theEiNcr,  sat  the  Archlndiop  uid  Kshops ;  on  one  side  of 
the  table  was  ranged  the  strong  array  of  the  oounsel  for  the  Knro, 
and  on  the  opporite  ride  tbe  five  oounsel  for  the  QiTEXir,  who  sat  near 
th«n,  but  at  some  distance  firom  the  throne. 

Of  the  four  royal  palaces  of  Westminster,  Whitehall,  Bridewell, 
azid  Qreenwich,  nothing  is  left  to  ns  except  the  great  haU  of  that  at 
Westminster.  Bridewell  was  an  old  fortified  place,  and  was  rebuilt 
hj  Hbibt  Vni,  for  the  reception  of  tbe  Eupebob's  retinue  on  the 
scearicMi  of  his  visit  in  1622.  Whitehall,  or  York  Place,  was  built 
by  HvBEBT  DB  Btjboh,  Earl  of  EIknt.  It  was  afterwards  bought  by 
Waltxb  DE  Ob&t,  Archbishop  of  Yobe,  1216-1265.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  Court  from  1530  to  1607,  when 
the  old  building  were  destroyed  by  a  fire.  York  House  was  in 
gnat  part  rebuilt  by  the  Cardinal,  whose  lavish  expenditure,  on  a 
vary  doabtfal  kind  of  ar^  was  only  exceeded  by  tbe  Kino,  of  whom 
it  is  reeuded  that  he  expended  on  his  new  wabut-tree  bedstead  for 
Whitehall  no  less  than  86i  3s.  104,  (old  value),  irrespective  of  the 
fces  doe  to  raie  Master  Wiuzai^  vho  devised  the  wcnk  and  in- 
•trncted  the  workmen.  The  palace  or  manor  at  Greenwich  was  a 
fifteenth  eratmr  atmcture,  eonriderably  altered  and  rebuilt  by 

The  j^alatial  sceuM  in  this  play  must  therefore  be  constructed  (1)  on 
inch  evidence  as  we  can  obtain  from  documentaiy  authorities,  and 
(3)  on  the  evidence  of  contemporary  buildings  whidi  yet  exist. 

Foramost  among  these  are  the  accounts  of  the  Surveyor'<}eneral  in 
|Q^ir&  Additimal  10,109,  and  Wolsbt's  Palace,  Hampton  Court. 
Ihe  unfortunate  BtrcsiireHAic  was  rebuilding  bis  palace  at  Thom- 
wtj  vrben  he  was  arrested  (the  work  was  oegun  in  1511),  and  the 
extenslTe  remains  of  this  mansion,  as  well  as  the  "  Boke  of  tbe  Sur- 
i^e,"  are  invaluable  authorities  for  the  scene  painter,  if  used  vrith 
^gment   In  "Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  by  the  late  A. 
W.  Posur,  are  a  large  number  of  engravings  from  measured  drawings 
of  Thornbnjy,  and  in  Pabkbb's  *'  Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  the  "  Boke  of  the  Surveye  "  is  laimly  quoted.  Woi- 
sn'B  won  at  Hampton  Court  was  finished  in  1526.   The  date  of 
^e  chapel  and  dining-cbamber  would  appear  to  be  later,  as  we  find 
q  dieee  rooms  Hbnbt's  initial,  bound  by  alove-tnot,  to  that  of  Jane 
QBXMovb,  who  became  his  ^ueen  in  1536  and  died  in  1637.   Of  the 
4tyle  of  the  different  scenes  m  these  four  palaces  I  have  not  ^ace 
enough  now  to  spade ;  but  of  their  daboratelr  carved  furniture,  of 
Vie  nurrdlonsly  rich  hangings,  "vrroght  wiw  gold  as  thvk  as  cowd 
^t,"  of  the  *'chambres  of  HeaMsce/^  with  their  white  ulk  and  linen 
Jismgingi-rieh  carpeta,  and  bright  matting,  Uie  Srd  vol,  of  Pabxxb's 
'^Bomesbe  Asdiitectoxe**  vrillafford  abundant  information. 
Kext  week  I  will  zefo  to  ike  queatioa  of  costome. 
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r'  would  be  frenehii^  on  too  wide  a  sal^jeet  to  demonstrate  what  the 
treatment  of  the  colouring  should  be.  If  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  artist,  with  a  proper  superrision  of  thf  udiiteet  himself 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  fear  of  too  gaud;  a  treatment  In  the 
pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  to  which  I  hare  before  alluded, 
it  is  said  that  wheneTer  tbs  effect  of  colooriDg  is  to  attract  the  eye  more 
than  thq  furm  of  the  design,  colour  is  an  impertinence.   He  adds : — 

"  If  you  wish  effectually  to  take  all  tight  and  shade  out  of  a  moulded 
arch,  you  have  only  to  paint  it.  All  the  potions  aflbots  raodneed  by  a 
flood  of  sunshine  on  the  rich  series  ot  moaldings  that  elotna  and  ebsnn 
the  pier  arches  of  our  English  cathedrals  are  irremediably  lost  the  moment 
they  are  painted  ;  the  delicate  transition  from  light  to  dark,  on  a  rounded 
prqjectioD ;  the  sharp  line  of  bright  light  carried  along  the  bordering 
flltet,  and  the  dark  shadow  by  means  of  which  the  deep  adjoiniDg  bellow 
throws  the  two  former  into  hi^h  relief,  are  altogether  lost  in  a  painted  ardi. 
The  delicate  lutural  play  of  light  and  shade  designed  for  and  realised  in 
the  original  stonewnA,  is  neatnlised  and  absorbed  in  the  painted  coat." 

"Sow  all  this  was  written  some  time  ago,  and  sinee  then  the  good  eanse 
of  colouring  has  undoubtedly  gained  ground,  and  its  emploTment  become 
much  more  usual.  I  should  not  have  gnotiid  from  this  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Sbarpe's,  bad  not  that  gentleman  returned  to  the  onslaught  this  summer. 
In  his  preliminary  lecture  to  the  meeting  of  tbe  Archteological  Institute  at 
Bipon  he  reiterated  many  of  those  old,  old  objections  agunst  colour  in 
churches,  either  on  the  walU,  moaldings,  or  in  glass.  Sunly  if  the  paint 
is  flatted  so  as  not  to  be  shiny  and  glony,  the  shadows  will  not  be  lost. 
The  colouring  of  the  richly  moulded  arches  to  the  chcnr  of  Salisbuiy 
(mainly  founded  on  the  ancient  remains,  I  believe)  seems  vny  snoeassfal, 
and  an  aKreeable  contrast  to  the  cold  chalky  appearance  formwly  there. 
This  objection  by  Mr.  Sharpe  therefore  must  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
modem  work,  however,  very  little  colouring  of  an  elaborate  description 
baa  been  attempted.  It  has  rather  been  essayed  on  flat  or  arched  aar&ces, 
or  on  plaster  ceilings.  In  any  case  where  stone  is  tbe  surface  to  be  deco- 
rated, it  seems  desiisble  to  leave  some  of  the  natural  fleld,  partially  gilding 
and  cotonriiu  the  mouldings.  It  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Shatpe  to  use  such  a 
term  as  "  fawe  paint"  in  tnis  pamphlet,  and  I  do  not  tbituc  he  has  altered 
his  TiewB  on  colour,  judging  from  his  late  speeches  at  Ripon.  Hr.  Sbarpe's 
genial  nature  and  able  judgment  are  nnfortnnately  qmte  warped  in  tins 

?[uestion  of  colour.  In  ceilings  we  naturally  look  oat  for,  and  crave 
or,  colour,  whether  the  materi^  be  wood  or  stone. 

The  correspondence  just  alluded  to,  and  the  subsequent  pamphlet, 
appear  to  hare  been  prompted  hj  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts,  at  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  2S,  1870,  "  On 
the  Dsrirability  of  Beattnring  Churches  in  the  lultan  Style  of  Archi- 
tecture." There  was  much  that  was  snggestive  in  this  Paper,  and  sinee  it 
was  written  many  of  the  churches  of  tbe  Wrenian  period  have  been, 
though  not  exactly  "  restored,"  jet  rendered  less  cold  and  better  adapted 
to  a  congr^tional  ritual.  Professor  Dooaldson,  whom  all  architects 
respect  and  honour  for  his  long  and  zealous  serrices  to  art,  in  a  discussion 
on  this  Paper,  made  some  remarks  illustrative  and  typical  of  a  particular 
school  of  thought  in  the  English  Ohureh,  a  school  tlut  utterly  misrepre- 
sents and  misunderstands  all  architectural  ornamentation,  except  that 
portion  of  it,  appropriate  they  think,  to  a  ProtMtant  communion.  Titer 
do  not  object  to  any  amount  of  carving  of  foliage,  or  even  to  birds 
and  beasts  and  reptiles  represented  hopping  or  crawling  about.  They  ere 
enamoured  of  richly  traceried  windows  of  six  or  seven  lights,  but  let  there 
be  the  remotest  semblance  of  colour  on  the  -walls  and  they  are  up  in  arms 
in  a  moment.  After  the  Paper  alluded  to  had  been  read,  I^fessor 
Donaldson  said :  "  We  have  reached  an  irreligious  epoch  as  to  archi- 
tecture. It  consists  of  colour.  The  mind  of  the  worshipper  is  to  be 
gratifled,  and  hie  devotions  exrited  by  blue,  green,  or  red  colours  on  tha 
walls  and  on  the  ceiling.  My  own  feeling  is  that  religitm  is  not  of  that 
^udy-painted  character,  but  a  sober  solemn  impression  worthy  of  the 
religions  place  where  we  worship  the  Almighty  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  but  the  remarks  of  one  man,  delivered 
possibly  in  haste,  but  in  sober  reality  such  views  are  those  of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  school.  It  is  extremely  difficult  'for  any  one  who  loves  and 
appreriates  colour  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  any  one's  devotions  can  be 
"  excited  "  by  the  rainbow  hues  on  the  walls.  At  the  termination  of  the 
interesting  discussion  on  Mr.  Cutts'  lecture  (where  the  would-be  colourista 
decidedly  had  the  adTsntage)  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  speech,  said  :  "  I  sgree  with  Mr.  Seddon  that  a  little  colour, 
like  a  little  knowledge,  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Colouring,  if  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  architectural  effect,  should  be  bold,  uncompromisinB;,  and 
ample.  The  Sainte  Cbapelle  at  Paris  has  every  square  inch  covered  with 
colour.  Yet  what  is  the  effect?  notjtawdriness,  ncAhine  painfhl.  I  Icok 
upon  it  as  rich,  solemn,  and  grand,  and  I  for  one  should  not  feel  tbe  least 
diminution  of  devotion  but  rather  the  reverse  if  worshipping  there,  because 
I  was  surrounded  by  such  beautifnl  art." 

Fonr  years  and  a  half  have  passed  away  since  this  Paper  was  read,  and 
I  daresay  many  people  (like  myself)  at  that  time  did  not  care  one  pin  about 
the  Italian  churuies  of  London  as  specimens  of  architecture,  though  they 
respected  them  in  their  theological  aspecL  Since  then  many  of  VM  City 
churches  have  been  beautified  and  better  arranged  as  respects  ritual,  and 
the  use  of  colour  has  become  fiir  more  frequent.  The  interest  in  these 
buildings  bsis  Uierefore  waxed  stronger,  and  one  continnally  hears  of  some 
unecclesiasUcal- looking  structure  which  ig  being  modified  and  improved  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  decent  worship.  To  proceed  with  the  subject 
Mr.  Cutts,  in  one  of  the  srchitectural  journals,  wrote  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Sbarpe's  criticisms  on  colour,  maintaining  that  "traces  of  coeval  colour  are 
so  very  often  found  in  our  church  restorations  that  we  may  safely  say  colour 
was  etnumonly,  if  not  nnivenally,  used  bv  the  Qothie  architects  in  their 
churches,"  and  adds  that  the  men  who  couU  design  architecturally  so  well 
are  UtUe  likely  to  injure  thoes  effects  by  an  iqudieions  applimtion  of 
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«oI<nff  to  Chnh.  *■  Tk«  hm  of  Mafned  viodowi  va*  VOt  of  the 
aaoifliit  avstsm  of  eolonxed  decoratioo."  I  UudIc  no  one  -will  pretend  to 
■ay  tbat  mediieral  eotonrinff  » to  be  ulmitelT  foUtnred  ht  the  present  time 
—the  intentions  ma;  han  be«B  ^onA,  bat  uw  tints  are  often  cmde  and 
brash,  and  it  is  nther  the  priooiple  wt  wish  to  follow,  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter.  Mt.  Cutts  upheld  that  every  great  school  of  imihitecture,  Egyptj*"! 
Amjomm,  Ctreek,  S<»nan,  Byzantine,  Qothic,  need  decoratiTe  coloor  (and 
historical  painting  and  fioulptnie  beiUdae)  to  lieighteo  the  effect  of  its  great 
bnUdii^;  and  that  oirmodenibnildinga  an  erne,  iiKompleta,  and  nisatis^ 
fitctorj  to  the  eye,  wiUiont  the  aids,  from  the  sister  arts.   80  hx  ttr.  Cults. 

to  aiuwex  to  this  Ilr.  Sha^  proceeded  to  declare  that,  after  all.  Tea? 
ftw  ohatcbes  in  JBorope  exhibit  traces  of  colour,  and  of  that  number  stin 
fenr  contain  remains  of  eokm  coeval  with  that  of  the  building  itself. 
Itr.  8han)e  believes  that  tluB  «doarii^  was  piiadpally  the  work  of  the 
tlurteenth  eentory. 

"  Doctors  difibr,"  bnt  this  modi  is  clear,  in  the  nineteenth  centniy,  we 
want  colour  in  our  dinrdies  and  mnet  hare  it.  There  can  be  no  qnestion 
fiiat  it  is  «a  abnnlil^  now-anlaysi,  a  wa^  of  numey,  in  het,  to  fine  tiie 
vhole  interior  of  a  dbnrchwith  freestona,  and  then  to  punt  it  over  so 
thoroughly  as  to  oaite  conceal  the  eurfhee,  and,  ae  I  prerioualy  mentioned,  the 
mediceralists  oncfoalrtedl;  sometimee  did  this.  It  is  frequently  said  tbat  if  * 
ohaich  is  once  commenced  to  be  decorated  in  colour  in  one  portion,  the  reenlt 
is  "p^ihy,"  and  th&tit  becomes  poeiUTely  necessary  in  self-defence  to  paint 
it  over  thzcmghout  the  baildioA.  I  do  not  see  the  £iroe  of  this  argument 
j^or  esample,  if  the  nave  art^e  is  at  stone,  some  of  the  mcmbera  of  the 
azdi  may  be  eilded  and  colootied,  and  then  either  h7  mafuu  of  a  hood 
noid^og  or  oSurwisa, «  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  made  betwees 
k  and  the  mndrel,  which  latter,  if  it  is  to  be  wholly  coated  with  paint, 
shoalcl  by  all  means  be  eseeuted  in  plaster.  I  need  not  say  that  care  must 
be  nerened  is  the  selection  of  Uie  stone  for  the  archee,  &&,  in  such  case. 
A  fed  sandstone  would  look  crade,  the  tint  should  rather  be  quiet  and 
retiring.  Marble  of  any  kind  would  sUll  better  asBimilato  with  the 
tmtod  ^paodrels,  but  the  material  being  stubborn  and  hard  should  be  verr 
ilightly  moulded,  without  any  carving  to  the  o^utaU.  A  pret^  variegated 
marble  does  not  xeqnin  much  embellishment  io  the  my  of  monldins. 

I  have  lingued  sufflcientiy  long  on  the  subject  of  coloured  mural  deco- 
latioo,  and  will  speed  on  to  the  consideration  of  painted  glass.  Mr.  %srpe, 
in  the  pampblatulnded  k>,  shaiply  attacked  modem  painted  glass.  Mnch 
that  lie  said  was  but  too  tme,  such  as  hie  complaint  about  the  gandiness 
of  the  oolows  emplotyed.  But  it  was  ecazcely  fair  to  grumble  about  the 
nunbow  tint«  in  tne  drapery  of  figure  subjects,  for  in  a  transpuent  medium 
— ^lats — the  whole  treatment  becomea  to  a  great  extent  conveDtional, 
certainly  more  so  than  in  a  painting  on  canvas.  Tet  even  in  the  latter 
 1  lioense  in  colour  is  permitted,  and  with  the  exception  of  lb.  Holman 


Hant,  few  painters  have  attempted  to  be  realistic  in  ruigious  or  Scriptural 
MpieaMrtauoM.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  is  so,  that  artists  shoold  trust 
to  their  imaginations  rather  than  painfully  trace  ont  what  the  costume, 
flgorea,  fro,  might  have  been  more  than  eighteen  centuries  since.  Manifest 
aoaiduoniams  are  to  modem  notions  quite  absurd,  bat  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  tone  of  feeling  -was  dilbrent,  and  we  find  apostles,  saints,  and  early 
Obriatian  martjze  deleted  in  medimal  coetnmee,  snrrouaded  by  medlieval 
anhitaatoM— A  atartliBg  aoaehzoniam.  Neverthelese,  these  figures  have 
tha  eviduiee  ai  an  apparently  more  devotional  fMling  than  the  pre- 
snmably  taoie  eorvect  representations  of  oar  own  times.  I  know  not  if 
Ur.  Sbarpe  sUU  holdB  the  same  views  on  glass  that  he  still  continues  to 
retain  about  colour,  but  since  his  pamphlet  on  the  snlgect  was  published, 
the  tints  in  stained  glass  hare  become  more  anbdned;  there  is  Iws  opaque 
vamtA  and  £u  more  white  and  grisaille. 

Sbarpe  Jus  justly  zmaiked,  "Some  of  incomparably  the  finest 
windows  that  are  left  to  «  of  early  times  are  designed  precisely  on  the  tame 
prinei[^,  tiiat,  namely,  of  ^viog  eflbct  and  apparent  value  to  small 
portions  of  richly -coloured  glaas,  occorring  in  coats  of  arms  and  similar 
devioes  by  the  predominance  as  a  geuenl  ground  of  larger  portions  of 
amber,  gisy,  %ht  brown,  and  light  green  glass." 

Porsoiog  my  theory  of  reasonable  severity  in  church  architecture,  I  must 
dqjMcate  any  atten^>t  at  regular  picture  eabjects  extending  through  all  the 
mullioaa  aeroee  the  window,  a  treatment  doubtless  seen  in  vwy  good  glaaa 
«f  the  stxtaetkth  abd  seventeenth  oeotary,  particularly  in  Flemish  work,  and 


«mapU,  Oar  Saviour,  either  Transfigured,  Crucified,  I^isiag  from  the 
orave,  Asoending  to  Heaven,  or  Seated  in  Majesty  on  High.  The  medal- 
Bon  treatment  scarcely  answers  unless  the  scale  of  the  lancets  is  sufflcienily 
luwe  foK  the  eul^'ects  to  explain  thamaelves.  Beantifol  ae  some  of  the 
ancieot  jewel-like  medallions  are,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decipher  them. 
Mid  though  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  toning  aowo  eiEMit 
•aused  thweby,  the  olyects  can  st  best  have  never  been  very  distinct.  It 
ia  obvious  that  glaring  colonxs  and  too  much  action  in  the  figures  would 
interfere  with  tberepoee  and  severity  of  the  bailding.  If  there  is  nothing 
very  novel  in  the  foregoing  remaps,  I  crave  my  xeaden^  ^idon,  but  in 
considering  the  subject  I  hare  taken  in  band,  it  ma  impoauble  to  avoid 
the  qusstuin  of  paired  glass. 

The  nee  of  oathedral  roUed  glass  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  disensgion, 
«a  it  is  now  so  much  employ^.  There  is  a  danger  that,  owing  to  the 
many  di&rant  tinto  of  this  material  maoufhetared,  the  attempt  may  some- 
times be  made  to  mbetitute  it  for  regular  painted  glass.  Great  labour  and 
intrica<7  in  the  patterns  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  expaisiTs,  and  rather  mili- 
tates against  subject  glass  being  inserted  at  a  future  time.  Agwn,  the 
tints  ore  &equeotly  too  much  varied,  much  the  same  fault  that  is  prevalent 
in  lespeot  to  the  pavements.  Some  architects  sneer  at  cathedral  glass 
which  is  a  pity,  for  it  gives  a  mellow  light,  subdues  the  glare  of  the  sun 
«Bd  pacticiuarly  in  torn  ohnnlMS  shuts  ontobjectionable  views.  Providia 
itswbepr^eriy  oarbad,  I  can  aea  no  inoonsiatenoy  in  en^tloying  this 
wterial  w  a  amn  cbtiKh.  Standiitma  and  aaddlebon  bm  of  aoum  an 
tmiTit'Til,  bathiarmtilily  aaJfcT'— thstieaonridaiatiaBa. 
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€R  firit  notsea  of  tte  new  acHtiou  af  th*  «  HaufljUfc.  at  f^wta^*' 
ended  with  t^e  eulgr  Plorsatine  scteel  of  OieCto  and  fais  iaandsito 
foUowese;  weaeart  oome  to  theSleoese  achooL  Aboatthe  tkoeiriMBfi^alM 
was  employed  on  his  fressoes  in  tba  Amm  Obapal  «t  Badaa*  DoMli 
Bttoaineegoa  waa  paiotiiv  in  Siena,  bnt  ha  waa  ao  amk  innovator  aa  Oaolli^ 
although  he  led  the  way  among  the  Sieness  in  me^fyiqg,  if  aafe  !■ 
abandoning^  the  tiaditional  methods  of  the  Byaantine  schodL  Im  the 
former  editions  of  the  "  Handbool "  be  was  set  down  among  the  mastcn  <t 
the  Romanesque  style  after  Cimabue.  Kugler's  praises  <n  Dueeio,  aa  Sff 
Charlee  Eastlake  remarked,  border  on  WftWagsiKe,  and  tn  some  luepWto 
nther  beleng  to  the  age  when  cfae  painMi^  altw-piece  me  tw— s  in  snisinn 
pvooeseion  throngh  Siena.  Aooermag  to  him  the  uneafeetad  laeMw  )■ 
tiie  single  Agures  and  groups  of  Dneoo's  ssrias  of  sawll  si^eets  frM'ttlfr 
Bassion  **  give  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  innntien  aavsr  at  a  laaa,  (rf  ndis- 
oatiou  almys  vigiloi^  of  a  ^netimtion  fhnnliar  nUka  with  the  afgM  ani 
sonrcae  of  emotion.  The  artist  seenw,  moreover,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject,  so  diat  a  power  of  iDdiridnalislng  even  to  tlis 
minutest  detail  is  united  with  the  purest  general  aim."  In  the  new 
edition  Daccio  Is  rightly  placed  first  in  the  Sieness  school,  and  it  is  said 
Chat  among  his  characteristics  which  were  retained  by  his  followers  were  4- 
certain  graee  and  sweotoeas,  a  gay,  lig^t  BoloaHng  ^nroid  of  relief,  BBd  * 
feeling  ft*  elabmnto  oraanrent  which  d^enefatod  into  met*  maehaaiad 
labowr.  Dnwio's  altsr-pieoe,  wiiich  was  carried  with  so  nmdi  oeveatou' 
from  the  AonMtt,w«s  painted  both  oafront  and  back.  It  Iwa  been  dividalk 
Uie  parte  bring  stt  np  is  the  transept  and  aaaristy  of  the  estiiedHflL 
AUhon^  it  coat  more  than  8,0M  gola  florins,  the  outlay  was  manly  te 
McpMsivv  materials,  aadi  as  gold  and  aUmuiaiaaa.  Duono  is  said  to  baa* 
been  paid  not  more  than  U.^  day  dari^  the  two  yean  (ISOB-IUO)  ta» 
was  employed  on  it  There  is  a  triptyoh  ^  Dnodo  in  the  K^ioaal  fim\9fg 
(aTbmnand  Child  betwara  St.  Deminio  ud  Qt.  Catbenne);  aoether  ia  im 
the  collection  of  the  late  Prince  Ouisort;  and  Christ  Chuicn,  Oafoid,  haa  * 
third  example  of  the  master.  Oontempora^  with  him  was  AnbiBaao 
Lorfinsitti,  who  must  ever  be  esteemed  aa  one  of  the  omamonts  of  taa 
Sienese  School,  although  most  of  his  works  have  been  destroyed.  He  ia 
entitled  to  sperial  mention,  as  he  appears  to  be  almost  the  first  artist  nnea 
the  revival  of  paitRin^  who  ondeltook  the  decoration  of  a  secular  building. 
In  hb  three  frescoes  in  the  Hall  of  the  Kine  Kagisttates  tn  the  Pulassa 
Publico  of  Stena  art  is  in  its  hiriiest  place  as  a  teacher,  as  they  dejnct  tha 
difibrenee^MtwmigoedandbaigOTCfttntSDt^  Mm  most  fitting  wabnaet  tet 
eonld  be  psesenMd  in  a  uoaatiy  oppisssed  atid  toN  bgr  disBons.  Tbe  ftss^ 
eoes  are  much  decayed,  and  tuy  aTe  M  moie  or  lees  symbelieBl,  bst  sMtt 
tkc^  affiwd  oooorioDal  gUs^isas  of  the  evaijiday  Utoef  tbe  time.  Ambrogi^ 
with  his  brotiier  Fietro,  are  supposed  by  Means.  Orowe  ti  Casakasdla 
to  be  painters  of  tiie  great  freseom  of  tbe  Triumph  itf  Dsath  and  tiiaT  ~~ 
Judgment,  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Oioagaa. 

The  Sienese  school,  which  began  with  Dnc(»e^  lasted  for  one  1 
last  representative,  according  to  some,  being  Domeniso  di  Baiteli. 

AmtHig  tbe  earliest  oelehritiee  was  Simene  Martini,  iriio,  wbatever  nay- 
be  Ae  merit  of  his  painliags,  is  sure  of  immortali^,  as  he  is  msataoDefiaK 
Petsar^'s  letters aad  sonneCB,  and  is  siqyoaed  to  base  panted  a  yuililil 
of  Lanza.  Thwe  is  a  small  panel  by  him  in  tiie  Ltverpod  lastrtaHefc 
As  he  was  for  some  years  employed  in  Avigooa,  he  forms  oos  of  tbe  Unka- 
brtiween  Italian  and  French  art.  Other  masters  were  lippo  Wwwij. 
Tiddeo  and  Domenico  di  Bartolo,  Stefiino  di  Oiovanni,  and  Lorenxo  C 
Pietro,  who  was  oilled  Vecchietta.  Of  the  Uttor  it  is  said  in  the  nsSr 
edition,  "  He  was  also  an  archttsct  and  an  engineer,  known  for  hie  designa 
and  models  of  fortresses,  a  fact  hardly  compatible  with  any  but  tite  raoSt 
mechanical  habits  of  art.  This  versatility  of  power,  or,  more  trriy. 
Variety  of  handiotaft,  belonged  to  those  periods  when  arii,  tMnMver  gratidl|r 
represented  by  a  ftw  gifted  men,  ms  soareelymote  thaaatMdsvitiiTaiios*- 
bran(dies,  in  all  of  which  the  apprentice  was  eopectsd  to  be  s^oaUy  mtt 
versed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mneh  ovarpraiaed  luadinssi  4d 
undertake  uiy  work  tbat  came  within  the  range  of  tha  joittga,  or  wail^ 
sIm^,  contributed,  in  inferior  hands,  to  keofi  art  at  a  low  level,  and  ana  im 
the  persons  of  the  most  gifted,  interfered  with  their  jprodw^venees.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  school  Fra  Angelico  sbonld  be  lAami&A^ 
He  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  direct  follower  o^  and  amy  Inwa 
been  taught  by  one  of  Orcsgna's  pupils,  but  no  lelatioo  can  ba  traoatf 
between  rh«m  throngh  other  evidence  than  tbe  ehaxacter  of  thifc 
works.  Eugler  placed  bim  with  the  Sieness,  it  would  seem,  beoaaaa 
he  considered  that  the  colouring  in  greenish  undertint  of  Pra  AngeUeo'a 
«rnation  betrayed  tbe  immediate  influeaea  of  the  SieMBk-sdMal.  what- 
ever the  aathor  oi  the  "  Handbook"  says  oa  tho  sntgaet  of  xolsoring  maat 
be  reoeired  with  oantiea,  ae  he  does  not  seem  to  have  nnuh  appiaoisii<n 
of  it,  and  is  ha  general  so  Tsgae  whea  be  refois  to  the  setear  of  a  pielMa 
that  bis  criCieisms  seem  to  have  bean  derived  from  a  atady  sf  aagiaaiqg|» 
ratharthaaof  tiie origpnal puntings.  Ra Angelica, to thsnsw s^ijo af 
the  "Handboffk,"  continues  to  be  fbnad  amoqg  tbe  fficnss^  brt  itis  mA 
that}— 


"  There  is  a  certain  aif^uity  between  bis  woiks  aad  thesa  of 
Monaco,  who  has  been  Aii^ectlired  to  have  contributed  to  the  ?rato'o-«d» 
cation.  But  a  greater  identt^  of  form  and  tocbucal  procass  is  obaorvabla 
between  Fra  ^gelico  and  Masolino  da  Panieale,  who  ware  veiy  naar^ 
contemparariee,  and  both  issuing  from  Oie  school  which  arose  nndat 
Antonio  Veneelano.  The  intense^'  subjedire  diaraeter  of  Tka . 
dt  points,  hcnrarer,  U  no  exelnmre  master  or  sehotA, 
eharaetoristia  wrhieh  bear  vitaeai  to  his  local  prtBguquHyto 
Oresgna.  AUtiievmetBeaiofaataar^ncnMfaw,  vlio^aB -mterci 


•  "HondtMKlkof  Mntliw:  tbe IMln^Sshodb.'' 
QrislnaUy  edited  bj  tbe  late  Sir  Charles  BastlakOrPJLL  VMutb 
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■Nitp  faf  111*  TViMiilow  MOik.  Xk»  alflBd* 
ftafciWfi  m  U»  Ahm  «hival  find  tbsir 


CaBMdtO  thftOCtTCRSlt 

tiaadm  aod  paecAtl  piopartioBs  «f 
Huiir  govitiipMt  ui  tboM  ISn 
^»yliir».  ■hfli  lad— id  khonmA  )m  naqaintenfliutnMit,  vfailehe  tobbed 
tlieaB  of  thair  graiid«iir  and  aereiitj.  Ab  far,  ibmlcm,  m  iutesMl 
MdMMmf  bft«ca!>to^tlMltete's  advMtaoK  nay  be  nid  to  fasre  keen 
4»Md  fwUmoHi—  oa  ft»  ow  buwl  aad  from  Omgoftoa  thtotktr, 
■fcttf  fc^f  MB  iniad  fafiiJxij  tint  wUch.  if  indtcidact  tf  iaAmua." 

k  is  th>  JTaAiflBal.  aaUwjr,  ttet  <»»  tia*  bdba^  to  tfa*  ehiacli 

TI10  new  morement  in  art  iHiicb  arose  in  Uie  foorteentli  centniy  was  not, 
hmmmm^  ontetd  to  Tvanaj  aotf  Sicasa.  It  irw  fidt  in  differest  d^ees 
1b  1km  HhaaU  of  BriBgaa,  Ibdcna,  Padna,  Tarmn,  and  other  cities  of 
Ktnthern  Italy.  At  <me  time  it  ma  sopposod  that  io  Sologa&  the  fltst  to 
MUNw  tb>tBaiwBi—  of  the  sg»  irma  Franco  Bologoese,  the  evidence  for 
iMa  wm  ft  platow  m  tk»  Keoind  CUtarf  sigtiad  by  him.  Bnt  the 
'  iM  f>  sow  prMMiwai  to  be  flib\  mn  aoDM  oth«  loader  luM  to  be 
IWimlpaiiibar  of  a^  noto  io  the  Modenem  adiool  at  this  time 
■*  MlMMd  t»haiv»  bMK  OM  Tommaso,  who  mte  employed  by  Uib  Emperor 
flaalaB  If.  b  1k»€ksAe  of  Chrtaeitt.  Asothor  master  of  this  sdioof  -was 
Banab*.  hf  afcum  tlbawi*  a  Thghi  and  GhiM  in  Prsnkftrt,  of  irfaich  Six 
Omim  fcaMafca  mMkm  that  k  ieiiglieraBaaCimabae.  Of  the  nts^ieni 
aeboola  tWmart  h^iiiiiliil  Fada^  iriiieh  no  less  than  Floteoce  whb 
'  '  ^  OtottK  VAfUM  ii  baat  knovD  repremtalaTe  ot  the 
. Ka^m  amMim thit,-»ifli Ijie MBwtiwt of  Oieagna,  hams 


SKC^et'a  third  stage  of  devalepnantzalue  to  the  masteiB  ol  the  fifteantli 
^mtutr,  Thoae  special  um  he  oonaiders  to  have  been  "  the  correct  detiaea- 
tSon  ofform,  galded  by  the  study  of  nature."  ^Ilis  Toscsit  sehool  at  this 
time  bad  vadi  represantatiTes  as  TacAo  Uccello^  vho  is  believed  to  hare 
%•»  the  ftmder  of  ttnesr  perapeetire,  Andrea  del  Oastsfno,  Haaolino, 
Ifasaeeio,  Vn  Sflippo  Ziippi,  Saadro  Botticelli,  Filippioo  Xippi,  Coaimo 
yoasafH,  Bwwo  QoaeoR,  CAidandiiio,  Terocchio,  and  Laca  Sipiorelli. 
Abeot  two  of  these  painters,  Fra  FHippo  and  Andrea  del  CoBtagno,  a 
tmStiat  was  banded  down  WBich  lato  inquiries  have  to  some 
iyelM.  Aeeordliig  to  Vasari's  account,  7ta  Filippo  ftirmed  the 
I  cootnrt  to  Us  eutempotaiy  and  fellow  monk,  Fm  Angelieo.  He 
vas  said  to  bare  left  Ae  eonrent  when  he  was  bnt  BeTenteen,  t)  luTe  been 
aoaed  Inr  jaratas,  and  kept  as  a  bUts  for  over  eighteen  monthB,  from  which 
Wwaa  frB«d  tlnoagh  drawing  a  portrait  of  his  master ;  that  afterwards  he 
■aanM  off  a  aan,  lAoetia  Bati,  whose  relations  in  the  end  were  supposed 
•a  ban  potsoeed  him,  and  that  he  left  a  son  who  became  known  as 
n^pho  lipjn.  Bttt  modem  ioTestigstion  can  diacover  no  evidence  of 
Aas»  advaBtnes  ;  cont«aoporary  doeomenta  ref^er  to  him  as  a  "  Ftata ; "  his 
(iatana  ass  aignad  'Aatar  Ffliippiis,"  vaier  wbkh  title  bis  death  is 
■asMda^  and  M  is  kaown  to  bare  mm  apprantad  chaplain  of  a  nunnery  in 
SIoraKo  and  rector  of  St  Qatrico  at  Legnaia,  which  could  hardly  aa,n 
Wen  tha  case  if  he  was  of  scaudaloas  habits.  "  We  may,"  it  is  said  in  the 
BMT  sAtimi,  **  grre  Hlippo  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  regarding  ihe  story 
4f  Looetia  Bati  and  the  paternity  of  Filippno  Lif>pi  (believed  to  hare 
hmm  as  adopted  sob).*  The  dicumBtaocea  also  of  hu  life  seem  to  have 
4sao  awwpitioui  to  moA  sslf-iDdidgancs,  for  hs  writes  tiiat  it  has  pleased 
to  nava  Imn — tlie  poorest  friar  in  bonnes— the  charge  of  six  m&r- 
■is^aabla  aieeaa. 

Aecordiag  to  the  story  which  is  told  also  byVasari,  Andrea  del  Castagno 
ta  iWHM  knma  in  ttw  bistoiy  of  act  by  &  heavy  dingrace  attached  to  his 
■MM  than  b^  tfe  small  woahn  of  his  ikAs  still  ia  smstsaca.  Antooello 
ifclfaue'aiB,  ifc  waa  belisvad. obtained  the  seernt  of  ml  paiidiog  from  Jbha 
bahi  and  impartad  it  to  Someoioo  Ysaeziano.  "  The  great  aeaaatioa 
mated  by  Uie  pictores  of  feba  Wter  eactted  the  envy  of  Andrea ;  be  ia- 
NMatod  hiiaailf  mto  the  eoatdeaice  of  Doatmico,  wbila  thsy  painted 
^fftHkue  ia  St.  Maria.  Mnsn  at  Floatne^  wid  drew  frem  bin  his  secret. 
Hn—iiiin  waa  of  a  ligbt-boaded,  joyous  dispositioB,  was  fimd  of  music, 
■lafad.  vaUon  lidsi  and  waa  aastated  by  Andrea  when  lie  sereaadsd 
mm  mmtmmu  Ona  afiniag  Aa^na  Sloped  ina  to  |o  aloaat  feUoand  hiaa 
■Mpatitr  ^  aad  mardiaed  bki,  that  be  mi^  thus  bo  witheat  a 

anal  ia  the  art.  On  his  deadi-bed  he  ia  said  to  bava  aeoftssed  bis  csiBa." 
Aitfao^b  JbgjUa  g^ves  tlua  atosy,  it  iwut  be  said  thirt  be  does  not  beliave 
ia  it.  It  ia  aov  said  that  tbanftUatioo  of  this  stcay  is  simfiiy  supplied 
%  tke  aaystoss  of  tbair  raspaatire  deaths,  wtMi  prove  that  the  victim 
aaUiaid  laa  lagadarcr  aaai^  lav  yaaaa;  and.  as  a  fhst^  eaample  ot 
Taaarfa  aaefclaaa  iaaaeucaqr,  it  awy  ba  addad  tbafc,  fiietly^  fiur  from  having 
painted  aimultaneouBly  in  the  Fortinari  Chapel,  six  years  intorvaaed 
■Kama  thaaadef  Haiiiniarfi  Mwra  aad  lbB>een]imiMaeBt  of  Andraa'a, 
aadU  MMBdljR,  that  i*  ia  vary  daattftd  wlHlb«>  Domaniafr  poaiawad  the 
«HBac  oi  Ml  paialdBg  afc  dL. 

U^Jbnndedas  sbmeano^  above  may  have  been,  yet  it  is  possible  to  see 
%t4aBt4(naaandanee  of  lAat  may  have  been  thoa«itby  contemporariea 
-flf  A»  ttanaMon  in  art  frmn  the  style  of  Giotto  and  Angelieo  to  that  of 
the  Benaiaaanes  of  the  flftaentik  century,  which  was  in  practice  in  the 
Vkaeattna  sdiOQls.  Hvetofora  painting  was,  as  it  were,  the  handmaid  of 
ttm  Cburcb,  and  wss  occupied  msioly  wiui  Ouog^  which  were  Bupersensual. 
9a!t  in  aiminj^  at  reality  and  seeking  to  represent  men  as  they  were  to  be 
aaan,  dotbed  in  every-day  costume,  or  nude  when  the  occasion  required, 
•ad  envinmad  with  uie  buibSngs  ot  the  landscapes  of  the  country,  painting 
vaa  entering  on  a  n«w  field,  an  event  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
aedariaatied  authorities  of  the  day- were  not  always  likely  to  approve.  One 
flf  the  most  im^orUat  names  in  the  hiattny  of  art  at  wis  btoga  is 
tbak  of  HaaaoeiD,  yet  it  is  plain,  ftom  the  fbw  facts  known 
tbe  aiCiai^  that  be  could  have  received  but  little  patronage, 
weA  bia  Beat  ftoecoa  in  the  Btancscci  Chapel  were  left  iocompleto.  ao 
doubt  there  were  maay  eonserrativea  irab  eoold  not  ^preciate  such 
iHMlMinila  aa  tttnim  tif  tbe  FIorentinM,  tbe  intxednctaon  of  correiit  form 
mwm  ^|iUM^  tha  anbatltatiiw  of  tzauedpta  from  nataie  fiir  the  eoa- 


ventdoaal  baekgroonda,  tlM  zeprsasntation  of  aetaal  materials  im  drapery^ 
or  pietnresqme  grouping,  ot  troth  of  panpeotivvi  Bat  all  t^taae  thinga 
wbao  oBos  diseovwed  eoald  not  be  aemstod.  Artist  after  artist  in  tbif 
osatory  eatondad  tbe  cqiabilities  of  painting,  aad  but  for  then  sceh  giants 
as  earn*  afbcaaid%  Michael  An«lo,  Baphaa),  Da  Yiam,  Titri%  «id 
TeiODeae,  might  never  hava  reached  their  fall  ibme. 


r 


PROFESSOR    BARRV^     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE-I. 

DauvaBiD  ar  na  Botu,  AcAi>airT,  on  FmvABX  S2. 

opening  a  newaariaa  at  laotarea,  it  ia  ajpliaaaia  to  nw  to  meek  oosa 
maia  tbe  staideata  of  tlw  Boyal  Aaadaa^,  aad  paitiealariy  those 
daroted  to  tiw  art  of  aiehilactnra  aa  art  ae  g^oriaoa  aad  ao  Hill  of 
iiitoeatt. 

FleasBra  in  so  doing,  however,  is  tempered  lar^y  with  aaxie^,  leat 
froas  paoaosal  abert-eomings  I  shanld  fail  to  da  juatme  to  ao  gwai  a  anbjeet, 
and  that,  aa  a  eaasequsoee,  thaaa  laetazai  akoald  ba  baaaa  of  good  fasnlti 
apon  yonr  artistic  progress. 

ia  tiiese  days  of  eopions  wntaag,  and  anUmoted  talk  aa  art  aad  afaiy 
o&er  sahject,  tbe  qnastiaB  maat  doDbtLeaatrftan  aeeartootharai  baadaa  the 
students  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  "  What  is  the  use  of  lectuzea  ? "  Kbt 
mnch,  oertainly,  if  tbe  idea  is  that  they  will  awke  artists.  It  was  but 
lauly  that  a  well-known  art  writer  declined  to  give  an  isolated  laature,  en 
die  gsoond  that  ao  solid  advantage  coold  be  eoafetamd  by  it,  aad  that  by 
sndi  leetasee  a  mere  aupnfteial  show  of  intemt  is  oftea  featsred,  laadiag 
to  shallow  paasumptioo  and  self-deoeit. 

iMtarsa  M  stodents,  however,  stand  on  a  diAreait  fcotiiu.  They  are 
baaad  on  the  asaunptiaa  tiiat  stac^  goes  with  them  haod^n-hHid,  aad  thrt 
tbi^  an  attended  not  aa  a  mere  dry  ftmn  of  meehanieal  duly,  butwi^aiowtf 
fids  tfaaireof^magnaa  ia  that  noble  art  to  which,  if  be  wish  to  soeeeed,  t^art- 
studeat  maat  dnoto  all  bis  energy,  powers,  aad  induatzy.  Where  kids  if 
the  eaae,  he  may  find  lectures  of  aseas  an  aid  and  eacouTagement  toetodiea 
pursued  elsewhere,  although  taken  in  themselves,  tiuy  can  do  little  Jor 

Leetam  eaaaat,a*  I  hava  sud,  make  artwts ;  for  this  purpose  genius 
is  required— the  divine  and  inaomnHUMeaMe  quality  whieb  ia  the  gift  of  tint 
Supreme  Authority  whence  spring  all  good  things.  Tan  garaga  will  often 
disdain  adrentitiouB  aid,  but  let  ao  one  delude  hinualf  ^jr  thiakiiv  t^at 
neglect  of  each  aBsistanoe  will  bring  him  genius. 

I  dare  say  many  excellent  persona  are  somewhat  perplexed  at  the  utter- 
aaces  they  read  now  aod  then  on  tbe  subject  of  architecture — utterances 
diatinguisoed  by  the  utnaost  conftdenee,  but  unfoctniiatoly  also  by  every 
species  of  disoozd;  and  it  may  perhi^  occur  to  some  of  us  Idiat  laah  and 
hasty  jndgmenta  would  ba  lata  eonunon,  if  tke  eiitio  vara  aaaae  that  ke 
C01W  not  venture  to  rely  on  the  iadiflbranee  or  wart  of  knowledga  of 
readers. 

One  of  oar  fimt  statesmen  baa  recently  told  ua  that  in  Enj^d  too  little 
is  thought  of  art,  and  that  our  countrymen  would  be  the  better  for  giving  a 
freer  scope  to  artistic  indumeeB.  I  think  none  can  doubt  ths  truth  and 
wisdom  of  this  cviniffl),  an  opinion  whidi  may  possibly  have  been  created, 
or  strengthened  by  the  official  experieaae  of  us  dislingniAed  author. 

To  spread  appredatbn  of  art  ia  tbe  true  way  to  roooaza^  itt  progreoi^ 
aad  ia  thia  wiU«  I  think,  be  foand  to  remde  the  hope  of  ardiiteetnta. 

I  sinwraly  trust  that  in  the  Boyal  AMdsmy  the  art  of  ardnteetare  will 
narei  ba  thougfat  a  matter  of  indiflbceaee  by  those  of  you  who  are  votaries 
of  painUog  and  aeulptore,  and  wee  v«rsd,  I  hope  our  architectural  studenU 
will  gladly  learn  the  lessons  which  you  can  teach  them  of  the  beauties  of 
colour  aad  form. 

tberefur^  disooaiaea  on  ths  art  from  this  plaoe  can  in  any  way 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  artista,  aad  ao  nonnak  a  mrit  cC 
BMMnwl  appiedatioB.  of  eadi  other's  art,,  they  nay  not  ham  bean  girsa  it 


To^paeMi^  ia  to  aatimate,  to  value.  This  requirea  knowledge.  Ko 
one  can  make  ao  estimato  while  ignorant  of  the  various  circnmstaaees 
wldeh,  taken  together,  a&ct  the  value  of  any  article.  You  do  not  e^ect 
a  teetotaller  to  be  a  coBnoiseaur  of  winee^  or  a  Hindoo  to  be  a  judge  of 
akatii^ 

I  have  on  fomter  oceaeiona  pointed  out  to  yon  the  complexity  of  ear  ait, 
aad  the  Tanatgr  of  the  influeaoea  that  have  aSeetad  it  at  diflbrent  timea. 
It  will  therefore  ba  apparent  how  difflrali  it  must  be  &ir)y  to  appredato 
ito  preaent  poBitton  and  proBpeots,  however  eaoy  it  may  be  to  rnah  in  with 
a  osaf  %»r,  to  anaeuaee  sneh  ideas  and  startling  thewiea. 

Let  UB  briefly  examine  thia  evening  one  of  theae  theoriaa,  to  whieb  I 
referred  ia  passing,  in  one  of  my  focmer  leoturea. 

We  are  BomotimcB  told  that  our  art  is  in  a  state  of  daeadence,  aad  ear 
ardiisecta  iafmor  to  tluir  pradecssaora,  8oa»  of  our  graiwieet  old  baild- 
ia^  ase  pointed  at»  and  we  are  aaked  to  nanw  any  wwthy  modem  com- 
petitoia  Sverythiog  that  is  now  done  is  said  to  be  besed  on  unaonnd 
priaeiplea,  and  thfriHW*  wcoiblcas,  aad  our  whole  system  is  wroag.  Tkm 
anahitect  is  no  longer  to  be  the  raliag  nuad  of  the  work,  and  his  place  is  to 
ba  taken  by  tha  naster-wortmui,  one  of  whose  nost  oonspieaona  meiita  is 
to  be,  that  b«  is  not  to  work  from  drawioge. 

In  ai^resaing  my  diasent  from  the  above  doctrine^  I  have  no  desise  to 
expros  perfect  satisfaction  at  our  present  positiea.  Ihoat  of  you  who 
may  remember  portions  of  introductory  lectures  lutyeai^  will  act  aaa* 
to  be  laminded  of  liie  anxieties  I  thea  expressed  on  this  autfject. 

fiat  befiue  we  embark  in  levolution,  we  may  fiurly  ask  who  are  to  ba 
our  Isaders,  and  what  are  the  prospects  of  success.  I  may  have  a  word  oa 
two  to  say  on  these  points  by-and-by. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  in 
no  time  or  country  have  prophets  of  evil  ever  been  wanting,  and  that  in 
out  own  day  eveiy  institution  becomes  in  turn  the  theme  of  (fisntri  vati- 
cinations ;  so  t^t  if  our  architecture  is  not  made  an  exception  to  thia 
rab»  va  may  at  least  flal  soma  eomftot  in  being  in  good  computy. 
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THE  AEOHITEOT. 


P*EB.  27,  1875. 


If  Ts  reteiTe  witboat  hedtation  all  the  doctriaea  referred  to,  we  Bhall 
have  to  confeta  to  as  almoat  nnivenal  det«riontioD.  Art  ia  dead,  religim 
a  form,  public  virtue  extinct,  the  England  of  to-daj  s  feeble  remnant  of 
deciarted  greatness.  I  most  decline  to  accept  soch  ^imiat  concloaions, 
ana  prefer  to  inquire  vhether  thej  are  not  as  baaeleea  in  regazd  to  oar  art, 
aa  I  feel  them  to  be  in  their  general  application. 

Ia  oar  art,  then,  in  a  atate  of  deoadeoee  7  I  donbt  it  moch,  in  the  face 
of  Ae  great  reriTal  irhieh  m  of  thii  geoerstioo  hare  aaea.  I  doubt  it 
more,  when  I  look  raud  on  the  miAM  of  the  rising  arehiteets  of  the  da;. 
Fatting  ont  of  the  qnaition  those  of  oa  who  have  aueady  achierad  a  repu- 
tation, vhetliar  of  good  or  ill  report,  I  can  fearleaslj  assert,  finun  myknoW' 
ledge  of  the  yonnger  generation  of  architacts,  that  there  haa  oenr  bean  a 
time  in  mj  reedlecUon  vhen  the;  were  more  fall;  actuated  1^  arUatie 
aapiratioDB,  and  thorough  devotion  to  their  noble  calling. 

To  acknowledge  the  truth  of  tbia  coocluaion  may  be  inoouTenient  to 
thoee  who  have  too  hastily  conunitled  themaelTea  to  the  doctrine  that  "all 
ii  Tasity";  bat  I  am  eoDTineed  th^  it  will  be  recognised  by  calm  and 
anpngudieed  inqnirera,  Va  )a,v9  been  paaaing  throug^i  a  poiod  of  tranai* 
tion,  a  tianaitioo  perhaps  still  incomplete ;  but  the  eridenee  around  us  on 
all  iiiea  ia,  I  think,  conclusiTe  that  our  architects  will  be  able  to  cany  out 
aatisfactOTily  any  works  that  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  that  when 
opportunitiea  are  ofiered,  they  will  perform  their  taak  with  at  leaat  aa 
mnt^  ability  as  the  members  [of  other  profeasiona  diaplay  in  their  aereial 
oallingB. 

And  here  let  me  add  a  word  aa  to  the  opportunities  c^n  toarehiteets.  This 
leads  me  directly  to  that  queation  of  public  appredation  to  whidi  I  hare 
already  rsfened.  If  the  community  is  so  apathetic  or  careleaa  as  to  haTe 
DO  Opinion  on  what  ia  good  or  bad  in  arefaitectuie,  it  is  not  reaaonable  to 
enlarge  upon  architecta  the  responsibility  of  the  inevitable  result. 

We  eometimee  read  in  the  public  press  advice  on  the  construction  of  onr 
houses,  with  vehement  condemnation  of  architects  on  gronnda  for  which 
they  are  for  less  responeibla  than  the  editor  with  bia  almost  unlimited 
power  inflomee.  Not  <me  in  a  hundred  of  the  haUtatioDa  of  the  metro- 
polis baa  bad  the  advantagea  (rf  atdiiteetnral  mpervirioo,  and  the  hundredth 
has  probably  been  ftttered  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  aa  local  neeeaaitiea, 
oost^  and  tennre  of  site. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to  much  that  is  at  the 
present  moment  goia^  on  around  as  to  the  disfigurement  of  our  thorough- 
lues  and  the  vitiation  of  good  taste.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dqnreeale 
critidsm  of  such  buildiogs,  however  severe  it  may  be ;  but  I  would  gladly 
see  the  reaponsilnlity  for  them  fixed  in  the  proper  quarter. 

If  onr  public  works  are  bat  too  oftf  n  feebl^  eonoeived,  and  imperfectly 
carried  ont,  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  aielutecta  are  not  respoDsiUe  for 
snblic  poI)(rr.  Only  the  other  day  your  late  Profeaaor  of  Arebiteetnre, 
from  his  chair  aa  Fneident  of  the  Institnte  of  Architecta,  fait  ic  neceasary 
to  speak  a  few  words  of  grave  and  pregnant  warning  on  the  unwisdom  of 
a  petty  economy  applied  to  a  great  public  work  now  in  progress.  Sach 
warnings  would  not  be  necessary  if  W9  found  among  our  rulers,  and  in 
society  the  spirit  of  appreciation  of  art  on  which  I  am  now  insisting.  Such 
a  spirit  wonfal  encourage  and  direct  architects,  and  would  be  a  aonrce  of 
adTantoge  to  the  publia 

Bat  we  are  UAa  that  modern  atebitectnra  fitila  to  interest  us  whan  we 
compare  it  with  the  monumenta  of  antknity.  No  one  haa  ever  excelled 
the  Parthenon,  nor  have  our  old  cii^edxals  any  modem  rivals.  Doubtless 
if  this  ia  true  there  is  cause  for  serious  reflection.  If  deficiencies  exist,  are 
they  inherent,  or  derived  from  removable  causes  ?  May  it  not  be  that  wo 
shul  have  to  take  into  account  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  before  we 
can  form  a  soand  (^nion  on  thia  point?  Social  and  religious  customs  (in 
man^  caaaa  become  obsol^)  most  have  th«r  place  in  any  review  of  the 
architectural  pastL 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  anrient  architecture  is  more  inttresting  than  modem 
mrk,  it  does  not  necesaarilv  follow  that  it  ia  the  modem  architect  who  is 
in  fault.  Take,  for  example,  a  great  cathedral.  It  ia  probably  a  monn- 
ment  of  the  art  of  a  long  period,  perhaps  of  several  centuriee.  A  great 
abbot  b^n  the  crypt,  a  famous  bishop  completed  the  nave,  a  later  chapter 
added  the  ddstars,  and  periiaps  pulled  down  aome  of  the  former  work  to 
lebnild  it  in  the  &ahi<»  (tf  the  day. 

Here  we  hare  a  labour  of  lore^  puraued  without  regard  to  time  or  cost 
If  any  member  of  the  religious  body  intovsted  bad  a  special  gift,  we  may 
tte  sure  it  was  gladly  offered  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  If  any  ex- 
ceptional work  of  difBcult  elaboration  was  required,  it  would  be  delayed 
QDtil  the  right  man  appeared  to  do  it.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  insiatance 
on  cheapnesa  befme  anything,  no  -determination  to  cat  down  the  plan  to  the 
barest  recjuirements  of  necaasity. 

foa  will  see  at  once  how  differently  modem  woriu  are  oondncted,  but  it 
ia  not  the  architnet  done  who  mnat  bear  the  rea{ionaibilit^.  He  haa  to 
voik  under  conditions  impoaed  ftrom  wiUiont,  and  moat  do  hia  beet,  in  the 
dldunetancea  in  whieb  he  flnda  himself. 

Before  therefore  we  compare  a  modem  building  with  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, we  muBt  consider  all  the  facts  ;  we  most  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
iotereet  in  a  work  of  five  years  as  in  one  of  five  hundred.  We  must  not 
look  for  the  charms  of  antiquity  a  thing  of  yesterday.  The  archteo- 
logical  and  antiquarian  side  of  architecture  is  so  fascinating,  that  a  taste 
for  it  lenda  itself  only  too  readily  to  a  depreciation  of  the  eveiy-day  work 

fling  on  around  us,  and  its  exaggeration  la  therefore  to  be  guarded  against 
foaicy  many  of  onr  old  fkiTonntes  would  ftil  to  delight  na,  if  we  eomd  see 
them  clean  and  new,  with  their  mouldings  and  carvinga  fresh  &om  the 
mriEman'a  chisel. 

To  weigh  wdl  these  MmsideTationa  is  the  taak  of  appreeiaUon  in  art,  and 
without  it,  a  fair  comparison  of  aicbitectnre  ttf  difibrent  ages  wonld  leem 

to  be  impossible. 

But  we  are  told  that  all  modem  work  is  anaound  in  prindple,  and  there 
fore  worthlesa.  Ia  this  so  ?  It  ia  not  very  eaay  to  define  what  are  sound 
principles,  except  in  the  sense  of  their  being  the  prindplea  the  writer 
who  uses  the  words.  It  reminds  one  of  the  sayiuB  that  orthodoxy  is  my 
"  doxy,"  and  heterodox  ia  other  people's  "  doxy.  Ux.  Fergoaacm,  in  his 
"History  of  Axehitectnxe,"  appears  to  regard tlu  Befraaution  aa  the  torn 


ing-point  of  modem  ardiiteetare,  for  he  aayi :— "  It  is  periiapa  not  too  mdt 
to  aay,  that  no  perfectly  trathf  ol  architectural  building  haa  been  ended  ia 
Enn^  aince  the  Reformatioo."  And  be  pmaoda  to  risit  with  impitlU 
condemnation  St.  Peter'a  and  fit.  Fanl's*  H  vaU  aa  wbat  be  calls  ow  mm 
recent "  Qothio  tehiooa." 

What,  then,  are  we  to  consider  sound  prindi4ea  ?  If  we  are  to  nee!«tt 
the  teaching  of  anttqni^  in  the  aeardi  for  a  new  atyle,  unlike  aajudng 
that  has  bean  aeen  befan^  we  shall  be  seeking  that  vhidi  no  age  or  eonte 
haa  ever  found,  and  shall  doom  onrNlToa  to  iaentaUedimaiatMat  a 
Dovdty  ia  to  be  tbegrestdeaideratnB^  wa  noitatoiiee  eadetaapdnteOi 
dvil  engineers,  who  uve  given  nastractares  the  like  of  vhidiwaniaaandly 
never  seen  before. 

The  trath  is  that  perfection,  rather  than  novelty,  should  be  the  aimof  tlu 
architect,  and  the  search  for  perfection  must  be  baaed  on  a  kno^edgc  of 
the  past. 

Take  for  example  the  Parthenon,  perhape  the  most  famou  bnUiif  u 
the  world  tat  perfection  of  flniah,  and  refinement  of  aeolpCnrak  eomtSM  ni 
monldinga.  A  recent  critic  says,  traly  enough  that  for  three  entOM 
there  had  been  a  nadual  and  moderate  im^vemeait  in  the  architeebueaf 
Gtreek  temples.  But  the  Qreek  temple  ia,  aa  yon  may  aee  few  yoanitm 
^  the  diagrams  before  yon,  one  of  the  simplaat  <tf  arehiteetoral  denfff. 
When  once  the  general  prindple  of  the  plan  was  fixed,  in  aoeoidaaee  vitk 
rdigioua  tixeecri|)tioa.  there  was  little  or  no  room  for  arohtteetnal  aml^, 
aave  ia  the  detaila  of  ca^t^  jwiim—,  monldinga,  and  acolptore. 

The  Greeks,  therefore,  the  mort  fastidious  of  eritiea,  were  eoBteat  that 
there  should  be  only  a  gradual  and  moderate  imfaovemaat  in  ardntsetaia 
spread  over  several  centuries,  although  in  other  things  we  know  they  wn 
eager  for  novdt^,  at  leaat  in  their  later  daya,  when,  as  St.  Faol  talli  m 
they  were  ever  inquiring  for  "  some  new  thing." 

We  must  remember  that  thinn  may  be  new  without  being  trw,  and 
original  only  in  unprecedented  oguoeea. 

The  Medieval  architecta  aeem  to  have  had  little  dread  of  what  we  AsmH 
call  copying,  their  piers,  mouldings,  and  details  generally,  and  eTaa  tluir 
plans,  being  often  aimilor  to  each  other  during  the  aeveral  great  petiodi  of 
Medieval  architecture.  Does  thia  deprive  their  works  of  intenatf  I 
think  not ;  there  is  alwaya  enough  of  local  colour  or  peeuliaii^  to  pnnat 
sameness,  and  to  please  we  spectator.  Ton  need  not;  there&n,  bu  tlis 
reproach  <^  "  anaound  principles  "  if  yon  baae  yoorpiaetice  on  the  aduere- 
menta  of  the  past,  provided  you  bring  intelligence  to  your  devektpnenU  d 
them. 

Whether  you  think  that  the  art  of  Greece  or  the  art  of  the  UiddU  Ajsi 
is  the  purest  and  beet,  you  will  find  that  the  road  to  aooeeas  ii  thro^ 
the  Btuciy  of  beaaty.  nmplicity,  and  a  tratfaful  freedom  from  sf&ttatioB, 
and  that  thoee  ]^wnplea  fiuUutaUy  applied  will  lead  to  any  novelty  of  tn■^ 
meat  for  which  the  circnmstancea  oi  eadi  ease  may  aatnrally  call  If  }oi 
will  bear  this  in  mind,  with  a  reaolutim  ever  to  (w  yonr  beat,  itTillBct,! 
think,  be  easy  hereafter  to  ar^e  that  all  modem  wrafc  ia  woa^less  beeuH 
conslrncted  on  unsound  principles. 

It  is  of  little  use,  however,  to  dwell  upon  principles  aa  the  road  to  ne- 
cpss,  if  we  are  wrong  at  starting,  and  there  are  thoee  who  tell  u  tbat  tlnl 
is  the  ease. 

An  architect,  according  to  these  critics,  ia  a  miaehievons  saipliii>ge>i^ 
not  an  impostor,  and  the  first  thin^  for  us  to  do  ia  to  abdish  ireiiitacta 
Thia  will  aeem  to  many  as  promising  a  eeheme  aa  a  soffiestioa  to  »■ 
oonstmct  the  army  by  removing  its  oOeen.  '  Yoa  will  flndthe  pmpiwlj 
however,  set  fiirUt  in  all  ita  fhlneas  in  the  pages  of  me  of  our  priadpu 
reviews. 

The  argument  first  assumes  that  all  modem  work  is  bed,  and  tlnii 
seeks  to  trace  the  cause  to  the  existence  of  architects.  Maatar-woikHa, 
it  contends,  were  ever  the  leadera  in  the  arte,  and  tbe  way  to  iaffn 
aucceea  now  ia  to  revert  to  the  old  ayatem,  and  employ,  not  anikad^ 
but  woikmeo,  on  onr  great  «o^  of  atdiitectare. 

It  ia  not  quite  dear  bow  harmony  is  to  be  seeoxed  aakoag  thevin- 
men,  for  I  snppoae  each  master-workman  ia  only  to  undentaod  bi 
own  trade,  and  la  not  to  be  "  Jaek-of-all-tiadee,  and  master  of  aoaa; 
but  this  would  probably  be  thought  a  trifiing  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ■ 
revolution,  which  we  are  told  is  the  "only  path  "  that  leads  to  eBsllfBeo 
in  art,  because  in  the  maater^workman  we  are  to  reeognias  (he  oaij  nu 
"  hope  of  Eogliah  architeetare." 

If  we  aak  who  and  what  ia  tbe  niasta>woricman,  we  are  tdd  ua|;i* 
the  language  of  Plato,  "  The  maater-workman  doea  not  wotfc  iaam 
but  ia  the  ruler  of  workmen  that  ha  was  a  simple  workman  «  aa 
origin,  and  probably  by  fluuly  deeoent ;  and  that  hu  **  dutiaa  won  to  mm 
the  plan,  arrange  the  elevati<ms,  and  be,  in  Act,  Ibe  fimaaa  of  tH 
work." 

It  ia  argued  from  thia  definition  of  hia  dutie^  that  he  must  "1*^^^ 
been  on  the  wt^a,  and  it  ia  aflbmed,  on  aotbority  iriiich  ia  to  fro^ , 
that  tetinua  thua  built  the  Parthenon.  We  are  fturtber  aAed  to  laiiSw 
a  dozen  architecta  employed  in  thia  way  m  the  fioandationa  i^^^jf 
Iaw  Conrta  (and  I  anppose  any  number  of  doieDB  more  on  "^"^ 
Btructnre),  in  order  that  we  may  recognise  the  AUkeatet  between  tns  gm 
old  way  and  tbe  degenerate  customs  of  modern  times.  , 

That  architects  should  be  draughtsmen  is  denied.  C*""™**^ 
Ictinus,  we  are  tdd,  were  architecU  of  tbe  Parthenon ;  but  th^  «*J 
under  the  orders  of  Fhidias,  who  was  appointed  by  Pericles  dueeta  «• 
overseer  over  all.  It  ie  contended  that  Phidiaa  was  onlv  "a  ^^fiM 
although  the  «  oobleat  of  tbe  woi^meo ; "  but  bow  tlua  ia  to  ■>".I?''Vl?I 
difficult  to  say,  as  it  ia  alao  to  reoogniae  in  the  above  ^^F***^^ 
duties  any  great  variation  from  thoee  of  an  axebiteet-in-diief  at  ttw 
sent  day.  j  ,k* 

We  know  how  delicate  are  the  curves  and  othw 
Greek  art,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  these,  aa  well  aa  'I*"' 
details  <rf  Gothic  chnrchea,  are  "  the  direct  expreerion  of  the  worlug 
of  varioua  grades,  but  alwaya  preaent  at  the  bmldin^.~ 

It  will  be  evident  to  yon  that  if  this  tbe> 
good  for  anything^  it  nuNt  be  made  to  i^ply 


vanoua  graaea,  om  aiwaya  preaeni  at  uie  duuuidk.  __unui  In 

It  wiU  be  evident  to  yon  that  if  this  theory  of  Oit  >>>>^**^°Xj 
B.^foranydiii«^itmMtbeaHidetoiVpl7to  l^v«^."£L^l^ 
temples,  and  va  aeeoxdingly  flad  it  asmted  that  vbather  n  Bem»P^ 
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Lombard,  Bjnntme,  or  Medifeval  works,  vhaterer  is  good  is  dae  to  the 
mastcc-woikniaD,  vhoee  thoogbtB  vere  manifested  as  they  arose,  and 
vfaoM  "  duuigea  of  detail  or  of  plan  woxe  prompt,  <^n,  and  decided ; "  bj 
vhidt  Vfl  most  condude  that  it  was  a  merit  in  the  maater-irorkman  that 
he  had  BO  clear  idea  at  the  outset  of  what  the  work  wonld  be  on  itfi 
MMDpletion,  and  that  he  did  not  sit  down  and  count  the  costbefbre  he 
began  to  bntid. 

It  ia  corioos  to  note  that  the  propoander  of  this  theory  is  bo  much  in 
bre  with  it,  that  he  relates  with  satisfoction  that  JGdnothus,  one  of  his 
model  master-TOrkmen,  built  a  ebnreh  tower  in  the  Isle  of  Bamsay,  in 
HnntingdcHishire,  vhidi,  before  it  was  finished,  began  to  crack.  It  might 
at  first  m^t  be  thon^t  that  this  was  not  a  rery  pleasant  state  of  things ; 
bat  it  proents  no  difikolty  to  onr  aathor,  who  end«tty  considers  it  in 
son*  way  a  ntpport  to  his  argument 

He  tula  US  "the  labourers  approached  the  tower  by  the  roof;  aod 
going  stoQtly  to  work,  raxed  it  to  the  ver^  groand,  dug  out  the  treacherous 
eaitfa,  made  the  foundation  sura,  and  agau  *  r^oiced  to  see  the  daily  pro- 
gress of  the  woric' "  Delighted  with  this  result,  he  exclaims,  "  What  a 
cootiaBt  all  this  to  onr  present  condition  and  practice  I " 

If  wo  aak  what  there  was  to  eanse  this  joyAil  exdamatioo,  we  are  told 
that  the  nobleman  who  paid  for  the  work  was  noted  toi  "  the  sanctity  of 
his  depostmeat,**  that  the  Bishop  "  could  make  a  plan,"  and  that  the 
bnilders  were  "twelve  brethren  in  one  village,  who  had  cast  behind 
their  backs  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  were  warmed  with  dirine  love." 

NeTertheless,  Ishonid  notadvise  anj^  young  architects  of  the  present  day 
to  rely  upon  such  reasons  to  justify  him  in  building  a  tower  'of  unsound 
eoostractira,  or  to  chink  that  when  it  &lls,  his  employers  will  delight  in 
the  duly  progress  of  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

In  the  story  quoted  we  are  told  this  was  the  case.  Indeed,  the  nar- 
xator  seems  so  pleased  with  this  polling  down,  and  building  up  again,  that 
we  almost  expect  to  hear  of  a  farther  catastrophe ;  and  oonsequent  in- 
sMsad  delight  with  the  progress  of  the  third  tower.  He  concludes  his 
account  by  declaring  that  his  retrospectiTe  view  confirms  the  holy  Oswald's 
pTMciant  declaration,  "  Verily,  this  IB  another  Eden,  preordained  for  men, 
defttined  for  the  highest  heaven." 

I  have  given  yon  thia  story  as  much  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the 
writer,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  weaken  them,  but  time  would  fail  me  to  follow 
him  into  all^his  illoBtrationa  of  his  supposed  universal  theory. 

If  we  aak  how  it  came  to  pius  that  trouble  entered  into  this  architectural 
Eden,  the  answer  given  to  us  is  that  in  Italy,  five  centuries  ago,  a  draoghts- 
nan  was  empl<^ed  to  make  designs  for  a  "  foolish  work,"  and  then  began 
the  "  decadence  of  architecture."  Who  was  this  draughtsman  ?  No  other 
than  Giotto.  What  was  this  "  foolish  work  ?  "  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  hear  it  was  the  Cami»mle  at  Florence,  a  building  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  ages  for  its  architectural  beauty.  Sfany  of  you  have  pro- 
bably seen  this  tower ;  all  of  yon,  I  hope,  will  do  so  ;  and  though  there 
must  of  course  be  differeocee  of  opinion  as  to  its  merit,  I  venture  to  Uiink 
that  yon  will  zeqnire  a  very  hig^  scale  of  excellence  in  the  works  approved 
a  critic,  before  yon  consent  to  submit  yonrselves  to  his  judgraunt  in  con- 
demnation of  this  architectural  glory  of  fair  Florence. 

It  is  trae  that  its  censor  is  gracious  enough  to  admit  that  it  is  saved 
from  absolute  debasement  by  the  carving  of  Andrea  Hsano,  Lucca  delta 
Bobbia,  and  Dooatello ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  whole  work  from 
bring  "  a  folly,"  "  without  artistic  growth,"  "  a  thorough  modem  work," 
"wiuiout  life,  or  art  relationship,  or  any  influence  in  architectural  develop- 
smit  aod  hiatory."  Here,  af^in,  I  use  our  author's  words,  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning. 

Giotto's  unpardonable  sin  was  then,  it  seems,  that  be  agreed  to  be  the 
dranghtsman,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  architect  of  a  tower  which  the 
Fknentinee  bad  determined  should  "  exceed  in  magnificence,  height,  and 
excellence  of  workmanship,  whatever  of  the  kind  bad  been  achieved  by 
Qreeks  and  Bomans."  "Like  Fhidias,  as  the  greatest  of  the  workmen,  he 
dincted  all,  and  was  overseer  of  all ;  and  yet  the  building  had  great  artiBts 
of  the  worla."  A  great  error,  truly,  in  the  eyes  of  ^e  cntic,  who  condemns 
him  BO  meroilesBly  for  b»aking  into  the  paradise  before  pictured  of  the 
master  Torkmen,  men  destined  fiir  the  highest  heaven  I 

After  this  BCTeie  condemnation,  however,  we  are  a  little  surprised  to 
read  in  the  next  paranaiA, "  But  Giotto  was  a  real '  maBter- workman,'  and 
himadf  assisted  in  the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  tower."  Can  it  be, 
tbarefbre,  that  his  crowninj^  error  was  that  the  tower  stood,  and  if  he  had 
let  it  down  as  .Xdnothua  did  his  work,  and  had  called  in  the  Florentines  to 
r^oice  with  him  on  the  daily  progress  of  putUng  it  up  again,  he  might 
hare  been  more  leniently  dealt  with?  As,  however,  he  was  undoubtedly 
guilty  of  making  drawings,  1  fear  he  could  never  have  ranked  with  the 
*•  twelve  brethren  warmed  with  divine  lore,"  but  he  might  surely  have 
dahnod  to  be  ^ised  with  On  bishop  for  bis  alnlity  to  "  make  a  plan." 

Michael  Angelo,  we  all  know,  was  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor,  the 
latter  art  being  his  favourite.  He  consequently  farea  Htde  better  with 
otiT  critic  than  Giotto.  His  supremely  noble  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  is, 
w«  are  told,  spoiled  by  having  been  designed  in  a  technically  unskilful  way, 
BO  that  bis  pictores  are  surrounded  by  a  barbarons  medley  of  BenaisBance 
fiarms,  a  half -pretence  of  solid  architectnn^  sbsmfd  in  principle,  uid  elnmsy 
in  effect. 

Baphael,  we  find,  was  ignorant  "  of  the  sense  and  seope  of  decorative 
■xt,"  and  bom  St.  Peter's  to  the  latest  building  of  "  New  Bome,"  ItaHan 
architecture  is  but  '*  a  dreary  evidence  of  luxury,  a  record  of  expenditure 
and  foUy." 

But  is  Italian  architecture  alone  to  be  denounced?  By  no  means.  It 
appears  that  some  sixty  years  ago  an  ancient  vellum  drawing  of  Cologne 
Cathedra]  was  discovered.  I  should  certainly  not  propose  to  yon  Cologne 
Cathedral  as  a  prrfect  illnstration  of  Hedinval  art,  but  our  author  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  its  merits  or  demerits.  He  at  once  de- 
nooDceB  it  wholeeale,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  existence  of  this 
parchment,  which,  be  says,  accounts  at  once  for  the  faults  of  the  bailding. 

To  some  of  ns  this  discovery  of  an  ancient  drawing  may  not  seom  to 
agree  exactly  with  his  general  theory  of  the  master-workmen  who  worked 
nth  "  tboagftts  manifeBted  as  they  arose,"  f^e  from  all  guidance  from 


draughtsmen.  It  at  least  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  Cologne  was 
not  an  exceptional  ease,  and  that  "  ancient  vellum  drawing "  may  have 
been  preparod  for  other  similar  architectural  monuments.  HowereF  this 
may  be,  our  author  decidra  that  Cologne  Cathednl  is  a  "  gjgantdo  folly, 
and  a  total  waste  unless  it  prove  a  warning." 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  are  referred  to  some  specimens  of 
master-workmen's  labours  in  modern  times,  and  are  called  to  declare  that; 
as  architects  have  so  demonstrably  failed  in  all  they  have  done,  the  work- 
man is  to  take  their  place,  and  inaugurate  a  new  eeiies  of  triumphs  ot  all 
that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  architeotare. 

I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  you  by  the  above  extracts.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  desirable  to  place  them  before  you,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the 
critic,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  his  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted,  they  must  strike 
at;  the  root  of  all  our  work  here,  and  the  Bo^  Academy  may  give  up  its 
care  for  the  education  of  architects.  Many  of  you  who  are  mmiliar  with 
the  actual  practice  of  architects  nowadays  have  probably  already  formed 
an  opinion  on  our  author's  proposals  for  the  ftetora,  on  lAich  I  now  wish 
to  offer  a  few  remarlca. 

{To  be  coniinued.) 

THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL 

As  might  be  expected.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has,  with  admirable  penwTsnaeet 
again  introonced  bis  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  be  may  be  more  successfol  in  carrying  it  through 
the  House  of  Commons  than  in  the  past  sessions.  This  is  his  fourth 
attempt  to  rescue  the  earliest  antiquities  remaining  from  destruction.  The 
Bill  is  in  character  similar  to  that  of  last  session,  and  contains  twenty-one 
clauses.  It  proposes  to  institute  a  National  Monuments  Commission,  con- 
sisting as  before  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  with  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Presidents  of  the  Societies  of  Antiquaries  of  London  and  Scot- 
land and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Uie  Eerier  of  the  Brit^h  Antiquities 
at  the  Briti^  Moseum,  besides  seven  "  nominated  commissioneES,''  who,  in 
the  first  instance,  are  to  be  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Ai^ll,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  Sir  William  B.  Wilds,  and  Messrs.  Lane  Wnx,  John 
Evans,  and  John  Stuart. 

The  provisioiiB  of  the  Act  are  to  apply  to  the  several  monuments  which 
are  included  in  the  schedules.  On  former  occasions  we  enumerated  these, 
and  we  need  only  mention  that  the  liBts  remain  unaltered,  and  still  com- 
prise such  remains  as  Stonehenge,  the  works  at  Abury,  Ciesar's  Camp 
at  Wimbledon,  Wajland  Smith's  Forge,  Kits  Coty  House,  in  England  ;  the 
Bass  of  Inverary,  the  vitrified  forts  on  the  Hill  of  Boath,  the  cross  slab  at 
St.  Vigean's,  in  Scotland ;  the  earthen  works  on  the  Hill  (MTTaro,  at  Bally- 
lessan,  Dunkeltair,  Tlaglita  and  Teltown,  the  tomuli  at  New  Grange  and 
Slieve-na-calliagh,  in  Ireland.  There  are  twenty-nine  monuments  in  the 
English,  twenty-one  in  the  Scotch,  and  twenty-three  in  the  Irish,  in  all 
no  moie  than  seventy-three.  But  the  Bill  continues  to  specify  that  the 
Act  may  be  applied,  under  certain  conditions,  to  any  British,  Celtic,  Boman 
or  Saxon  remains,  or  any  monument  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission^ of  the  like  kind  as  any  of  the  monuments  specified  in  the  first 
schedule,  and  which  ib  not  situate  in  any  park,  garden,  or  pleasure-ground. 
It  is,  we  imagine,  to  the  supposed  comprehensiveness  of  this  latter  provision 
that  the  failure  df  the  fbrmer  Bills  was  partly  owing,  bntanAct  of  this  class 
could  hardly  be  ot  much  effiriency  wbioi  did  not  give  poww  to  deal  with 
some  conUngeneies. 

Supposing  the  Bill  to  beoome  law,  the  nachin^  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions  is  of  the  sim^est.  The  Commissioners  give  notice  to  those  who 
occupy  the  site  of  a  monument,  to  the  owners  of  the  site,  and  to  the  clerks 
of  ihe  peace  for  the  coimties,  stating  that  any  person  who  destroys,  removes, 
defaces,  alters,  covers  up,  builds  on,  underminee,  or  in  any  way  endangers 
the  safety  of  Ihe  monuments,  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  Act. 
But  should  either  the  owner  or  occupier  require  to  deal  with  a  monument, 
or,  in  a  word,  to  destroy  it,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  send  a  nqnisitiott 
to  tbe  CmnmisnonerB  requiring  them  dtber  to  consent  to  whatever  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  purchase  all  the  proprietary 
rights  in  the  monument,  or  at  least  to  aeqnire  a  power  of  restraint  in 
respect  to  it.  In  cose  the  Commissioners  do  not  signify  within  three 
months  that  they  intend  to  purchase  the  interests  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers,  thoy  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  their  consent  to  tbe  monu- 
ment being  dealt  with  in  tbe  way  proposed.  The  Commissioners  may,  by 
agreement  with  the  persons  interestMl,  acquire  a  fieebotd  or  other  estate 
in  a  monoment,  or  in  its  rite,  or  such  rights  of  way  as  may  be  neceasaiy 
for  the  access  <k  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  confer  upon  them 
compulstny  powers,  sneh  as  are  granted  to  various  local  government  boards, 
and  even  to  private  companies  or  individuals.  The  Bill  cannot,  therefore, 
wiohout  straining  of  its  clauses,  be  interpreted  as  wantonly  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  property.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  settled  under  tbe  provisioiu  of  the  Defence  Act  of  1860,  aod 
the  penalty  for  iqjury  to  a  monument  under  24  and  25  Tic  cap.  97,  with 
respect  to  molicions  injuries. 

With  tbe  experience  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  post  attempts  before  ub,  it 
would  be  perhaps  over  sanguine  to  imagine  that  the  Bill  can  meet  with  a 
fote  different  from  its  predecessors.  As  before,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
clauses  that  they  legalise  burglary  by  daylight,  and  that  it  is  irregolar  tac 
private  members  to  introduce  Bills  which  propose  to  control  (he  public 
purse.  But  before  any  summary  action  may  be  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  every  year  brings  fresh  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  legislation  for  monuments  of  these  types.  Architectural 
antiquities  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  more  or  less 
appreciation  of  their  value,  and  ore  therefore  safe ;  but  earthworks  end 
rnde  stoneworks,  which  to  the  majority  have  little  about  them  that  is 
interesting,  unless  there  may  he  some  tradition  or  legendary  story  attached 
to  them,  are  in  danger  as  long  as  th^  are  likely  to  interfere  widi  the 
arrangement  of  the  land  which  surrounds  them,  or  while  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  more  or  less  composed  may  be  converted  to  ^(^table 
uses. 
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I  Lectubb  bt  Mb.  Qaubisr  Pabbt. 
(Conduded  /nm  page  108.) 

noticed  vith  vHiat  teodarDess  and  homili^  the  earliest 
flgnre  of  onr  Lord.    Sara  being  their 


Ton  hare 
Christiiuis  introdaced  the 
feeling,  you  might  have  deemed  it  moat  natural  for  artietB,  who  loved  to 
clothe  everything  in  aign  and  emblem,  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  simple 
and  exproesiTe  symbol  of  the  Cross.  Indeed,  it  -would  be  still  more 
natural  to  have  expected  this  vhen  you  remember  hoff  universal  the  use 
of  that  symbol  vas  in  the  daily  life  of  the  first  Christiana.  Bot  for 
nearly  the  first  300  years  the  figure  of  the  erofli  was  not  openlr  used  in 
Art.  That  symbol  appears  to  have  been  deemed  so  sacred  Ity  them  that 
it  was  iteelf  eren  ifymboUsad  by  other  fanaa.  It  vas  expressed  in  the 
Greek  monogram ;  it  was  represented  by  the  letter  T ;  it  was  shown  is 
tiie  prominence  given  to  the  cross  piece  of  the  favourite  emblem  of  the 
anchor ;  it  was  engraved  on  rings,  or  formed  on  ornaments,  which  could 
be  worn  concealed.  But  upon  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  by 
Uonitantine  the  pnatsfament  and  the  offence  of  the  Cross  ceased,  and  the 
symbol  of  it  became  as  universal  in  public  as  it  had  been  in  secret  It 
was  soon  developed  into  richly-onuunental  forms,  and  became  the  central 
feature  in  the  great  mosaics  with  which  sacred  bnildiogs  wm  then 
adorned.  As  yet  no  crucifix  had  been  executed  in  art  The  bare  cross, 
however,  was  now  used  everywhwe.  It  became  the  emblem  of  baptism  in 
the  baptisteries,  and  was  made  expressive  of  the  Crucifixion  over  the  altars 
of  Basilicai).  In  the  Catacombs  there  is  a  ver^  Sue  example  of  this  in 
the  Cemetery  of  St  Fonsiano,  where  a  large  jewelled  cross  is  painted, 
irith  two  lighted  candlestick  borne  by  the  arms  of  the  Cross,  and  the  A 
and  O,  the  emblems  of  Christ's  tUvinity,  sospendad  below  them.  Aeother 
magnificently  ornamented  cross  la  in  Uie  baptistery  U  the  Iat«ran,  when 
it  forms  the  principal  featare  of  a  complex  subject  The -Dove,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hovers  above  it  and  on  each  side  b^ow  are 
ranged  the  emblematic  figures  of  deer  and  sheep  washed  in  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  foot  of  the  Croae.  The  phoenix  is  represented  above 
them  as  the  symbol  of  regenerated  life,  and  St  Michael  stands  in  the 
midst  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

In  othar  cases  the  cross  stands  for  tiie  person  of  Christ  The  best  illus- 
tration of  tlus  is  perhaps  in  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Traneflguration  in  the 
Basilica  of  St  ApoUinare  in  Classe  at  Bavenna.  Here  a  hand,  issumg 
from  the  shy  above,  represents  the  presence  of  Ood.  J^lf  figures  of  Ellas 
and  Moses  are  on  the  right  and  left,  and  between  them,  in  the  place  of 
Christ  transfigured,  is  a  great  cross,  very  richly  ornamented  with  jewels. 
The  throe  disciples  who  witnessed  the  Transfiguration  are  represented  by 
three  sheep  on  the  ground  below  the  cross.  Tbe  date  of  this  remarhable 
work  is  A.D.  fi67.  In  other  instances  the  cross  is  represented  as  the  symbol 
of  redemption  and  ricton;  over  death,  carried  in  Christ's  hand.  We  flnd 
it  so  in  uMther  mosuc  in  Bavenna,  where  our  Lord  is  represented  by  Uie 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  caressing  hia  sheep  with  one  band  and  holding 
the  atjBB  in  tbe  other.  Thus,  and  in  numerous  other  paintings  and  mosaics, 
we  find  the  aymbol  but  not  the  reality  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  in  a  mosaic  of  the  sixth  century,  where  the  symbolic 
figure  of  the  Lamb  is  placed  where  tbe  crucified  figure  would  be,  on  the 
centre  of  the  croas,  with  wounds  in  its  side  and  feet  The  blood  is  received 
in  a  chalice,  and  then  breaks  out  again  below  into  five  streams,  emblematic 
of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  It  is  impownUe  not  to  be  struck  in  these 
examples  by  tbe  reverence  and  Uax  with  which  tha  artists  of  those  days 
deferred  the  realisaUon  of  that  awful  subject  We  have  reached  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  and  have  not  yet  found  it 

The  earliest  drawing  of  the  Crucifixion  preserved  to  our  times  was  made 
not  by  Christian  but  by  Pagan  hands.  It  is  a  caricature  on  the  wall  of  a 
chamber  in  the  Palace  of  the  Csesara  at  Borne,  and  represents  a  doll,  with 
an  ass's  head,  in  the  attitude  of  crucifixion.  Beside  it  is  a  figure  in  the 
common  Pagan  attitude  of  prayer,  and  the  rude  inscriptioa  scribbled  be- 
tween them  describes  the  subject  as  that  of  Alezamenoa  wonbippine  his 
God.  The  dat«  assigned  to  waa  cnriority  is  the  Utter  part  <A  tae  uiiid 
oentntT.  It  is  not  till  the  nxth  century  that  we  flnd  the  Craciflxion  ;  but 
even  then  it  is  more  symbolic  than  real.  We  do  not  flnd  the  crucified 
figure  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  betrayed,  the  broken-hearted,  the 
reputed  and  saffering  criminal,  but  it  is  the  dignified  figure  of  a  priestly 
King,  standing  against  a  cross,  with  arms  outstretched,  draped  with  a  long 
xoyu  robe,  with  the  golden  aureole  about  the  head,  and  crowned — no  nails, 
no  wounds  are  shown,  no  sign  of  hamiliation,  no  sense  of  pain — but  the 
grand  figure  of  the  God-Hut  glorified  in  the  act  of  the  redtmptioD  of 
mankind. 

Fot  centuries  after  the  time  of  Constantine  the  pious  custom  remained  of 
visiting  and  adorning  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  I/imps  were  kept  con- 
stantly burning  before  them ;  and  among  the  most  valued  possessions  car- 
ried home  by  Christian  pilgrims  was  a  vial  containing  some  drops  of  their 
consecrated  oil.  On  a  golden  vial  presented  by  St  Gregory  of  Tonrs  to 
tbe  Lombard  Queen  Tbeodolinda,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  is  va- 
graved  a  Yury  remarkable  design  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  illustrates  Uie 
entirely  symboHoal  character  of  the  act  in  his  time,  its  derotiooal  reserve 
and  cautious  reverence.  Here  the  whole  story  is  simply  and  sofficienUy 
told.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  ornamental  cross,  with  two  figures  kneeling 
beside  it  Bight  and  left  are  the  figures  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Beneath  them  the  tomb  surmounted  by  a  small  cross,  with  the 
angel  guarding  it  on  one  side  and  the  Marys  approaching  on  the  other  with 
spices  in  their  hands.  The  two  thieves  ve  represented  above  in  the  atti- 
tixA»  craciflxion ;  but  the  presence  of  Christ  is  exhibited  above,  not  on 
the  dosB,  by  his  bust  alone,  as  if  in  glory,  with  the  head  surrounded  by  a 
crossed  nimbus.  The  sun  and  moon,  right  and  left  of  Him,  complete  the 
composition.  There  are  other  specimens  of  this  reverential  treatment ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  great  cross  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  cross  is  bare,  and 
Christ's  presence  only  shown  by  a  bust  of  Him  on  either  side,  glorified  by 
a  crossed  nimbus,  and  holding  the  roll  of  a  book  in  one  hand  and  blessing 
with  the  other.  The  earliest  instance  known  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  Latin 
inscriptioa  LNJR J.  is  on  the  cross  of  a  subject  of  the  Crucifixion  executed 


in  moaaie  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  It  was  in  tbe  oripaal 
Basilica  of  St  Fetac^s  at  Bome.  In  this  the  kingly  figure  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  was  robed  in  a  graceful  tnnic,  and  treated  rather  as  victorious  than 
Buffering.  The  well-known  cross  of  Charlemagne  of  tbe  ninth  century,  and 
an  important  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Catacombs  of  the  latter  part 
of  that  century,  aerre  to  show  to  how  late  a  date  this  reverential  treatment 
was  maintained.  The  Crucifixion  not  long  ago  discovered  in  excavating  a 
former  church  beneath  the  present  Basilica  of  St  Clemente,  at  Bome,  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  epoch.  Its  discoverers  rather  urge  its  extrau 
antiquity,  but  this  age  is  really  tbe  earliest  that  can  bo  aaugned  to  it  It 
bears  all  its  evidence  in  itratf  from  tbe  fall  develi^unent  of  the  eroiBad 
nimbus,  the  very  short  skirt  about  die  loins,  and  Uie  general  style  and 
treatment  of  the  painting  throughout  The  great  change  that  time  intro- 
duced in  this  subject  indicates  the  changed  condition  of  t^e  Christim  world. 
Those  were  the  very  central  days  of  distress,  darkness,  and  suffering  when 
old  social  relations  were  broken  up  and  nations  wore  being  re-caat.  In  all 
the  confhsion  and  uncertainty  which  then  prevailed  the  only  quiet  was  to 
be  found  in  the  cmnobite  life ;  the  only  place  safety  in  the  fortified  con- 
vent There  the  life  was  dreary,  and  in  the  morbid  sentiment  of  those 
religious  prisoners  the  idea  was  festered  that  personal  saffering,  aelf- 
infiicted,  was  a  saintly  virtue.  It  was  under  these  infiuences  of  hardship 
and  distress,  it  appears,  that  the  mind  of  Christendom  began  to  conoentrata 
itself  with  increased  intensity  on  the  humiliation,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
fortitude  of  Christ,  as  though  to  draw  from  them  a  lonsolation  of  divine 
sympathy,  and  to  forti^  themselves  by  their  example.  It  was  then  that 
the  figure  of  the  Cruci&ion  lost  its  symboliflm  and  became  a  reality.  Pre- 
viously the  crucified  figure  had  been  represented  alive,  but  now  dead.  It 
the  nails  pierced  the  draped  and  crowned  fi^^ora  of  the  King  of  Hra  upon 
the  cross,  they  did  so  without  sign  of  pain ;  bat  now  emadated  flgam 
drooped  with  grief  and  nui  with  blood. 

Here  I  would  atop,  for  here  the  tradltioas  and  poetry  of  Barly  ^iristian 
Art  were  lost  But  I  must  pause  one  moment  to  arreat  all  haMj  eowlem- 
nation  of  tboae  works  of  onr  fellow-men,  who  did  but  reflect  their  own 
deep  troubles  in  their  art  I  must  beg  you,  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  to  interpret  art  as  art  interprets  history,  and  to  observe^  in  this 
change  from  the  glory  of  the  days  of  Christian  hope  to  the  gloom  of  their 
diseoungement,  only  the  sign  and  evidence  of  a  phaaa  of  life  through 
which  Christendom  was  passing,  exhibiting  itself  aaa  reflecting  in  ita  arts 
the  deep  shadows  of  distress  and  trouble  which  bad  settied  on  tha  world 
around  it.  Vice  had  found  hex  day  of  reckoning,  and  tbe  Boman  Eoapire 
sank  under  the  weight  of  wickedness,  which  abuse  of  all  its  talents,  and 
corruption  of  all  its  power,  public,  private,  social,  and  political,  had 
brought  upon  it  The  ruin,  the  chaos,  which  supervened  was  the  tioae  of 
"  the  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity."  There  was  but  litde  peace  any- 
where ;  no  fidelity,  no  security.  Monlicy  had  no  foundation,  while  refi- 
gion  waa  bung  cast  in  new  moulds.  That  age  of  gloom  and  dapressioD  is 
registered  on  the  dial-plate  of  art  with  dark  and  dreary  Unes.  Snlueeta 
which  had  been  illustrated  with  the  smiles  of  sketchy  brightness  now  bore 
a  changed  expression.  But  that  age  of  gloom  was  also  one  of  the  renova- 
tion of  the  world's  life,  and  tlirough  it  and  all  its  chaos  of  men  and  things 
we  can  trace  the  current  of  a  silver  stream,  diverted,  disturbed,  but  un- 
broken in  its  course,  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven  from  above,  bringing 
refreshment  on  its  waves,  a  stream  of  living  water,  which  had  flowed  &om 
a  fountai  u-head  of  truth  and  power  inexhaustible,  and  wandered  on  its  wmj 
meandering  through  the  disturbed  scenen  of  stenggling  nations,  to  bring 
them  peace  at  last,  to  soothe  and  heal  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  zegenerata 
the  world.  That  stream  was  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Paitb.  Days  were 
soon  to  dawn  when  the  clouds  would  clear  away ;  and  as  plants  and  troes, 
whose  roots  have  been  braced  up  and  ripened  by  the  cold  of  winter,  break 
forth  with  all  the  greater  beauty  in  the  warmtii  of  spring,  so,  at  xh»  cloM 
of  the  dark  ages,  did  the  arts  of  Christendom  grow  up  and  flourish  in  all 
the  fulness  of  their  pure  poetry.   North  of  the  Alps  they  forlJi  in 

the  grand  productions  of  Gothic  genius  in  architeOure  and  in  every  art 
that  Borroanded  it ;  and  aoath  <d  the  Alps  in  the  works  of  that  moa  c€ 
artistic  giants  from  Cimaboe,  Giotto,  and  the  Ksani,  to  Beato  Angelieo 
end  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  that  host  of  others,  whose  names  and  wt^s 
adorn  that  age  of  enthusiasm. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Early  Christians  is  best  known  by  the  saroophafp 
which  once  adorned  the  monuments  of  the  Catacombs ;  but  aohappUy, 
most  of  them  have  been  removed  to  churches  and  museums,  so  that  th«r 
dates  cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  It  was  long  before  this  mode  of 
imagery  was  adopted.  The  sculpture  of  the  first  three  centuries  waa  bat 
little  more  than  the  carving  of  the  usual  emblems  on  the  tombs  and  walta 
of  the  Catacombs.  At  first  all  real  sculpture  was  disallowed,  bat  a  modified 
adoption  of  it  soon  became  ineritable,  and  after  a  while  a  compiomiae  wu 
obtained  in  the  use  of  bas-relief.  In  this  manner  the  sarot^hag;!  wen 
ornamented,  and  the  usual  cycle  of  scriptural  Bubgeets,  long  since  completed 
in  painting,  were  adopted.  But  this  was  not  begun  till  the  enfraochiae- 
ment  of  ChrisUanity  in  the  fourth  century.  A  great  change  was  now 
coming  over  all  the  arts.  The  old  school  of  Boman  art  died  out  Bysaa- 
tine  artists  designed  the  mosaics  of  the  Basilicas  and  the  paintiuffa  of  tha 
Catacombs.  All  classic  ideal  was  lost ;  a  cold  severe  school  of  design  took 
ita  place.  The  long  emotionless  figores,  faces  without  expression,  drapeiiea 
without  grace,  groups  without  composition,  witnessed  ita  presence  ©vary- 
where.  But  cold  and  lifeless  as  that  school  was,  it  had  its  great  as  well 
its  bad  artists.  lis  masterpieces  are  in  tbe  well-known  mosaics ;  and 
beside  its  works  it  served  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  subjects,  the 
motives,  and  the  technicality,  of  the  arts  of  better  days  gone  bj.  The 
severity  of  the  Iconoclast  perseciitioa  in  the  eighth  centorr  dispersed  the 
schools  of  Greek  artists  all  over  Christendom.  In  France  they  eetabliahed 
the  school  of  enamellers  at  Limoges.  In  Italy  and  in  Constantinople  tiwy 
left  their  memories  in  their  unsurpassed  mosaics.  And  last,  and  indeed 
not  least,  it  was  to  Greek  artists  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  eentm^ 
— the  only  ones  that  remained  after  the  general  wreck  of  the  dark  ngnn 
that  the  first  important  step  in  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  waa  due,  wbon 
the  famous  Abbot  Didier  inrited  them  from  Constantinople  to  complete 
and  adorn  tbe  great  Convent  of  Monte  CaseinOf  at  once  a  fortress,  a  palwso. 
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and  a  college.  That  vast  MtabliBbment  id  the  south  of  Italy  became  the 
eentr*  and  r^uge,  in  thoee  days  of  distnrhance,  for  literature,  art,  science, 
aod  religitio.  There  glass  paiDtiog  was  first  introduced  into  Kurope,  and 
a  Bcfaool  of  the  arts  of  metal  caiting,  painting,  mosuc,  and  scalptnre  waa 
establiahecl,  vhich  relaid  the  foundation  of  Sacred  art.  It  vas  then  that 
tb«  hour  waa  atmclc  when  Early  Christian  art  bad  completed  its  voA  in 
giving  birth  to  the  arU  of  the  Jlliddle  Ages. 

There  is  yet  one  other  branch  of  our  subject  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  old  styles  of  Classic  architecture  had  long  ago  yielded  to  the 
inreotion  of  the  arch.  Their  principles  of  constructioa  had  been  altogether 
horirontal,  and  their  buildings  low.  The  adoption  of  the  arch  had  now 
reTolntionised  them ;  and  a  compound  was  the  result  which  adorned  an 
atduteetnze  of  arcades  and  lofty  conBtnuftion  vith  the  detail  of  the  hori- 
■ontal  Churic.  These  norel  combination*  were  eonsammated  by  utendiag 
the  principle  of  the  arch  to  roofs,  and  thus  covering  vast  spaces  with 
domea.  Tnoee  of  the  Fantbeon  and  Hinerva  Medioa  were  the  models  from 
which  the  architecture  of  new  CoDstantinople  took  its  impulse.  But  soon 
another  and  a  greater  effect  was  to  be  produced  eUewhere,  In  the  sixth 
centory  the  ron^h  Lombards,  settled  on  the  plains  of  Korthem  Italy,  soon 
Imxight  their  Tig(HX>u8  spirit  to  bear  on  the  arts  of  the  degenerate  pecple 
aboat  them.  The  Bomaoeeque  architecture  <^  the  period  was  but  the 
debaaed  art  of  an  age  of  transition.  It  was  prespDted  to  them  in  its 
veakeat  fbrm.  The  Lombards  soon  took  it  into  their  own  hands ;  and  as 
buitders  rather  than  architects,  as  settlers  and  warriors  rather  than  artists, 
they  eared  for  little  else  than  constmction ;  and  when  that  was  accom- 
plished, to  suit  their  needs  and  to  satisfy  their  growing  eci^nce,  they  found 
that  they  had  developed  an  architectTire  altogether  their  own — the  reflex 
of  their  own  massiTe,  vigorous,  and  lofty  geniux.  Thus  the  IfOmbards  be- 
came the  great  builders  of  Europe.  The  compAnies  of  chartered  masons 
from  Lombaidy,  from  the  adopted  centre  of  their  craft  at  Como,  went 
fiirtta,  and  spead  their  art,  and  with  it  their  entrfj'  and  spirit,  all  over 
Eatofa.  Tbdr  style  was  boaod  by  no  trammels  of  tradition.  It  was  free, 
fietfa,  and  elairtic,  and  from  it  sprang,  with  nattual  ease  and  growth,  those 
■tylM  of  consummate  art  and  beauty  which  formed  the  so-called  Gothic 
ardutectsre  of  mediserat  Christendom. 

ThvM  I  complete  the  sketch  which  I  promised  to  yon  of  the  rise  and  de- 
Telopmnt  of  Christian  art.  It  needs  more  care  and  deserves  more  study 
than  it  usoally  receires.  To  many — perhaps  to  most  people— fine  art  is 
hit  a  thing  of  forms  and  colours,  the  mere  luxury  of  idleness.  They  care 
not  to  penetrate  beneath  and  beyond  them  to  the  motive  the  rostained 
idea,  and  the  inner  lifb,  vfaich  that  thought-language  of  lines  and  shades 
and  etdoored  forms  is  designed  to  eonn^.  They  are  imfBlt  aod  so 
ignored. 

Tbe  works  of  Early  Christian  art  can  be  neither  appreciated  nor  under- 
stood without  realising  the  conditions  of  public  and  private  life  under 
which  it  was  prodnced.  Those  who  really  care  to  occupy  themselves  with 
it  soon  train  their  eyes  to  pass  over  the  mere  handwriting  of  its  alphabet, 
the  weatneFS  of  the  execution,  the  radeness  of  the  work,  and  find  a  world 
of  life  and  thought  beneath,  which  they  alone  who  hare  the  heart  to  read 
eon  read.  There  is  oo  stoiy  in  the  romance  of  the  world's  life  equal  in  the 
intensity  of  its  interest  to  that  of  Christianity.  It  is  so,  even  for  those 
who  care  not  for  its  tmth;  fkr  more  so  is  it  for  those  who  do.  That  art 
with  which  the  first  Christian  solaced  himself,  embodying  his  thought  in 
sign  and  symbol,  and  b^  which,  as  time  elapsed,  he  made  bis  first  timid 
rentares  to  relieve  emotions  too  full  to  be  contained — that  art  has  been  the 
treasnry  into  which  Christians  of  all  generations,  from  his  time  to  our  own, 
bare  cast  the  precious  records  of  their  life  and  faith.  Equal  in  value  as 
Itiatoarj  and  poetry,  it  affords  to  the  antiquarian  an  ioexbauctible  resource 
of  interest  and  lofoiraation.  To  the  historian  its  simple  truth  and  un- 
des^ed  testimony  throws  light  where  all  is  often  dark  uid  silent.  To  the 
(Ainsdan  artist  its  course  is  that  of  a  sacred  stream,  by  which  he  loves  to 
linger,  and  to  watch  in  the  alternations  of  mfSed  wave  and  quiet  pool  the 
reflection  of  those  deep  traditional  sympathies  which  are  his  soul's  food. 
It  is  for  all  who  care  to  know  and  use  it  a  possession  to  which  all  are  free, 
by  its  reeozds  to  instruct,  by  its  religion  to  purify,  by  its  poetry  to  illustrate 
sad  adorn  the  mystery  of  human  life — by  the  power  of  its  universal 
language  to  gire  ezpTMsion  to  that  life,  and  to  afford  the  firmest  links  ever 
forged  by  the  band  of  man,  to  bind  together  in  one  unbroken  line  its  past, 
its  present,  and  its  hereafter. 

CORPORATE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 

rS  offioal  statements  respecting  the  erection  of  dwellings  tot  the 
labonring  classes,  aod  other  sanitary  improvements  which  have  been 
fsmiiAwd  by  the  corporations  of  Edinburgh,  Q-lasgow,  and  Liverpool  at 
the  request  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, will  DO  doubt  belp  the  legislature  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect 
of  the  <^>eraUoa  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  "  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill" 
if  it  riumld  become  law.  It  is  true  that  in  each  of  the  cases  described  tbe 
extent  of  the  work  was  comparatively  tMrcomscribed,  and  was  carried  ont 
nader  local  acts  and  withont  much  reference  to  the  general  well-being  of 
the  State ;  but,  after  all,  there  can  be  little  essential  diffisrence  in  the  more 
important  figures  of  measures  of  this  kind.  Whether  improved  dwellings 
are  erected  nnder  a  special  Act  or  under  a  general  Act,  such  as  is  now 
before  Parliament,  the  funds  will  have  to  be  provided  by  local  taxation, 
the  diffieolties  to  be  overcome  will  be  similar,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the 
people  affected  will  be  alike.  Tbe  statements  from  the  three  towns  to 
which  we  are  about  to  refer  are  of  importance,  as  giving  the  results, 
finandal  and  otherwise,  of  actual  experience  in  the  demolition  ofunhealthy 
honsBS,  and  oo  one  point  this  is  especially  so.  ItissometimeB  thought  that 
if  the  Home  8eeretary*a  Fill  is  passed,  mach  misery  is  often  likely  to 
ffJlow  from  the  eviction  of  so  large  a  number  of  people  as  now  inhabit 
those  houses  which  will  have  to  be  removed.  But  from  what  has  occurred 
in  Edinbargh  and  Olasgow,  it  would  appear  that  there  need  be  not  much 
apimhennon  on  this  account,  for  althot^h  in  both  places  many  bare  had 


-  to  seek  new  dwellings,  and  have  had  some  temporary  trouble,  benefit  has 
followed,  and  the  general  health  was  not  diminished  at  tbe  time. 

In  1867  the  Edinburgh  Council  obtained  an  Act  enabling  them,  in  order 
to  construct  new  streets,  and  as  a  means  towards  general  improvement,  com- 
pulsorUy  to  destroy  many  of  the  narrow  lanes  and  doses  of  the  city.  As 
many  of  the  labonring  classes  were  in  cossequenco  to  be  f^jected,  authority 
was  given  in  the  Act  to  expend  10,0001.  in  erecting  houses  for  them.  The 
cost  of  the  operations  was  to  he  350,000^.,  which  bss  been  expended 
already,  and  this  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  rate  of  4(2.  in  the  pound,  extending 
over  twenty  years.  The  position  of  the  lanes  which  were  condemned  was 
such  that,  when  tbe  tenements  were  removed  and  new  streets  formed,  advan- 
tageous sites  for  buildings  were  obtained,  which,  when  set  up  to  auction, 
yielded  from  6t.6d.to  It.  IBs;  per  foot  of  frontage  per  annum,  and  these 
rents  are  capitalised  aod  sold.  No  donbt  this  was  an  important  public 
improvement,  hat  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an  examfde  to  show  what  can 
be  done  in  any  dty.  It  is  not  in  eveiy  place  that  by  removing  unhealthy 
dwellings  stieeta  can  be  constructed  like  some  of  those  in  Edinburgh 
(which  are  80  feet  wide)  at  a  cost  which  will  eventually  pay.  Besides,  the 
benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  was  far  from  being  the  principal  aim  of 
the  council,  but  rather  the  Bocoring  of  more  direct  thoroughfiires  throngh 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  council  expended  about  7,000^  in  erecting  houses  for  those  families 
who  were  dispossessed,  but  it  is  said  "  the  effort  fiiiled  in  its  expressed 
object."  Still  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reports,  and  this  deserves 
attention,  "  that  the  poor  have  been  put  to  no  inconvenience  by  the  pulling 
down  of  old  faonsee,  and  that  the  removal  has  been  carried  out  with  litUe 
damage  to  the  public  health,"  although  this  could  hardly  he  anticipated  by 
those  having  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  city  for 
this  purpose.  Dr.  William  Chambers,  the  well-known  publisher,  who  has 
been  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  carry- 
ing ont  of  the  Improvement  Act,  says  that  in  reselling  the  building  ground 
the  trustees  make  veiy  stringent  conditions  as  to  sanitary  arrangements  of 
buildings.  It  is  hoped  that  none  of  the  new  .buildings  referred  to  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  on  these  sites ;  if  so  the  precautions  are  of 
little  avail,  for  he  says,  "More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hont  eleva- 
tion than  to  Uie  internal  arrangements,  and  it  has  happened,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  houses  erected  for  the  better  doss  of  artizans  have  been 
subdivided  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  still  poorer  population,  and  by  means 
of  this  subdivision  the  look  of  the  house  has  been  altered  for  the  worse, 
and  dirt,  the  result  of  slovenlineu  and  imperfect  edneatioo,  has  been 
allowed  to  reign  supreme." 

In  Glasgow,  since  1870,  the  Improvement  Trust  have  demolished  the 
houses  of  16,426  people,  property  to  the  value  of  1,400,000/.  has  been  pur- 
chased in  tbe  worst  parts  of  the  city,  and  about  forty  new  streets  are  in 
course  of  construction.  The  surplae  lands  are  sold  with  so  much  profit, 
that  it  is  expected  that  the  ratepayers  will  not  have  to  bear  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  ori^nal  cost,  or  less  than  the  value  of  the  ground  thrown  into 
streets,  including  tbe  expense  of  formation. 

Tbe  poorer  classes,  it  is  said,  have  most  benefited  by  the  alterations, 
"  so  long  as  the  hovels  remained  they  clung  to  them,  although  nothing 
could  make  homes  of  bnildiogs  the  walls  of  which  have  been  permeated  by 
disease."  Sat  the  corporation  do  not  bnild  houses  for  them,  as  a  snffieient 
number  are  erected  by  private  enterprise  to  meet  all  wants ;  besides,  it  is 
said,  "we  are  opposed  to  competing  with  private  enterprise,  as  such  a  course 
checks  building.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  prudent  to  become  philanthropic 
landlords,  to  let  houses  below  the  actual  rents  to  any  class,  as  this  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  pauperise  and  destroy  that  feeling  of  independence  in 
our  working  class  population  to  which  they  are  already  too  prone."  What 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  improvements,  ia 
that  the  labonring  classes  somehow,  were  able  to  pay  a  higher  rent  in  tbe 
quarters  to  which  they  migrated.  This  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  on  the 
rental  of  s  hoose  of  one  apartment,  to  20  per  cent,  on  one  of  two  apart- 
ments, to  98  par  orat.  to  one  of  t^iree,  sjid  to  28  per  cent  on  a  house  of 
foor  apartments. 

The  amount  of  improvement  of  a  similar  Und  eObcted  in  Liverpotd 
appears  email  if  compared  with  Edinbn^  and  Glasgow.  Schemes  for 
which  I^liamentaiy  sanction  has  been  obtuned  have  not  been  carried  oat, 
mainly  on  account  of  tbe  enormous  claims  which  would  have  to  be  settled, 
and  the  cumbersome  inquiry  which  has  to  be  gone  tJirough  in  each  case. 
Tbe  corporation  have,  however,  expended  21,306/.  in  the  purchase  of  sites 
for  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings,  and  in  order  to  give  private  enterprise 
an  opportunity  of  erecting  some  of  the  bouses,  they  offered  part  of  the 
land  for  sale  in  1866,  but  since,  there  has  been  no  offer  and  no  inquiry. 
The  council  determined  in  Jaly  1867  to  invite  competitcon  to  submit  plans 
and  designs  for  wm^unen's  dwellings,  and  offered  a  premium  of  200/.  for 
the  best.  There  were  se\'enty-three  competitors,  and  all  the  designs,  it  is 
said,  were  of  the  highest  character.  Most  of  them,  however,  had  been 
arranged  without  consideration  of  local  building  laws.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  only  twelve  of  the  designs  could  be  admitted  to  the  competition, 
and  of  thess  the  successful  one  was  that  of  Mr.  Beeves  of  Liverpool. 
Tbe  eorpcmtion  gave  a  second  prise  to  and  afterwards  bought  the  plan 
snbmittacl  by  Mans.  Hesketh  and  Bedman.  Hiis  plan,  when  slifpitly 
altered,  was  adopted  the  corporation.  It  will  cost,  aoetwding  to  the 
aocq>ted  contract,  12,231I.,  and  consists  of  146  dwellings. 

Mr.  Foley's  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  was  cast  on  Saturday  last, 
at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.,  Ewer  Street,  Sonthwark.  The 
figure  is  seated,  aod  is  16  feet  in  height.  The  statue  weuld  have  been 
completed  some  months  since  but  for  an  accident.  Tbe  workmen  were 
removing  a  portion  of  the  mould,  weighing  some  20  tons,  through  the 
foundry  when  a  chain  broke,  and  the  vast  moss  fell  down  to  the  gronnd, 
thus  destroying  the  labour  of  months.  The  statue  now  merely  requiree 
chasing  before  being  erected  in  Hyde  Faik. 
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tLLUSTRATtONS. 


THE  cdDtral  group  id  the  oecompAQTing  illustration  is  from  the 
circular  gallery  in  front  of  the  Duomo  at  Prato,  from  whence  the 
relic  known  as  the  tacra  cintoia,  or  legendary  girdle  of  the  B.  Virqiit, 
need  to  be  shown  on  certain  foatiyals.  The  grace  of  Donaibllo's 
groups  of  children  has  been  generally  admired,  although  the  design 
of  the  gallery  as  a  whole  is  not  effectire. 

The  pendanta  are  from  the  altar  rails  of  the  Church  of  St.  Antony 
at  Padua,   

THS  TOXB  OV  XIHa  HaiTBT  VH. 

rB  Iminze  screen  surrounding  the  altar-tomb  of  King  Hbnrt  VII. 
at  Weatmineter  (of  which  an  elevation  has  been  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Architect)  is  one  of  the  most  marTelloua  specimens  of 
metal  work  existing ;  although  it  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans,  enough  remains  to  gire  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  the  work. 

It  was  executed  by  the  express  comraand  of  Henet,  who  refers  to 
it  in  his  will  as  a  "grate  m  manner  of  a  closure  of  coper  and  gilt, 
after  the  faction  that  we  have  begoune."  It  is  evident  that  these 
instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  for  the  whole  of  the  work 
is  conceived  and  wrought  in  true  Tudor  spirit,  from  the  general  out- 
lines down  to  the  minutest  moulding.  The  form,  as  wiU  be  seen  by 
the  drawings  we  publish  this  week,  is  rectangular  on  plan,  and 
measures  19  feet  9  mches  from  west  to  east,  and  1 1  feet  10  inches 
from  north  to  south ;  the  total  height  to  the  summit  of  the  corona 
being  11  feet  7|  inches. 

The  grille  stands  on  a  granite  base  (this  terminates  at  the  top  of  the 
quatrefoil  diaper-work),  and  Is  framed  upon  eight  stout  iron  rods,  four 
at  the  angles,  and  four  forming  the  jambs  of  the  gate ;  these  rods 
support  a  strong  bronze  casting  runnmg  continuously  round  the  top, 
and  forming  together,  with  small  cross  pieces  of  iron  at  every  bay, 
the  main  support  of  the  cornice  and  parapet ;  the  traceried  panels  and 
divifflonal  members  are  carried  by  intermediate  vertical  pieces  framed 
ioto  the  top  horizontal  casting.  The  upper  part  is  divided  from  the 
lower  by  a  smtdl  continuous  panel  containing  an  inscription  in  very 
fine  ribbon  letter.  The  lines  may  he  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers,  as  the  original  is  nof  complete : — 

Septimus  Henricus  Tumulo  requiescit  in  isto 

Qui  regnm  splendor  Lomen  et  orbis  erat 

Kez  vigil  et  sapiens  comis  virtutis  araator 

Egregitts  forma,  atrenuns  atqne  p otens 

Qai  peperit  mcem  Begno  qm  Bella  per^^t 

Flnrinia  qui  victor  semper  ab  hoste  redit 

Qui  natas  binis  coqjimxit  Begibus  ainbas 

Bflgibus  et  canctis  federe  junctua  erat 

Qui  Sacrara  hoc  strniit  Templnm  atatuitque  Sepolchrnn) 

Pro  s«,  Froqua  bus  conjugo,  prole,  Domo 

Luetra  decern  atque  Anuos  tres  plus  compleverat,  Annis 

Nam  tribuB  octeois  Re^a  Septra  tulit 

Qoindeciea  domini  ceateuus  fluxerat  Annua, 

Currebat  Donna  cum  venit  atra  Dies, 

Septima  ter  moniis  Lux  nunc  fulgabat  Aprilis 

Cum  clauflit  summnu  tanta  Corona  diem 

Nulla  dedere  prins  tantum  tibi  Seecula  tegem 

Anglia,  vix  similem  posteriora  dabuutk 

At  the  angles  of  the  grille  and  on  mther  tide  the  entrance  are  two 
TOWS  of  canopied  niches  which  originally  contained  statuettes  of  the 
saints.  In  lo70  one  Batkovd  lis  said  to  have  stolen  several  things 
from  this  monument,  and  Widuosb  believes  these  to  have  been 
some  of  the  gilded  imagps,  of  which,  out  of  thirty-two,  only  ax 
remain,  viz.,  St.  Edwaru  the  Confessor,  St.  Babiholohbw  carry- 
ing his  skin,  St.  John  tub  Evangelist  (these  are  the  three  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing),  St.  Georoe,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  James.  It 
is  generally  considered  that  these  figures  are  inferior  to  those  forming 
part  of  the  altar  tomb  within,  by  Tohrioiano  (or  Pbtee  ToRKrANX 
as  he  is  sometimes  called),  but  considering  the  age  in  which  they 
were  done  and  the  reputed  barbarity  of  tlie  times,  they  display  a 
great  deal  of  vigour  in  their  design  and  workmanship.  The  whole 
of  the  work  bears  evidence  of  having  been  chiselled  up  after  casting, 
which  accounts  for  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  the  several  parts; 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  that  this  must  have  entailed  in 
such  a  work  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  grand  indeed  must 
have  been  the  coup  d'cetl  on  its  leaving  the  hands  of  the  artieta. 
Although  the  general  uniformity  of  the  compoution  suggests  the 
auTreilumce  of^  Uie  master  mind,  there  are  repeated  instances  of  the 
activity  of  individual  minds,  notably  in  the  treatment  of  the  canopies 
over  the  thirty-two  niches,  hardly  two  of  which  are  of  similar  design. 

To  the  east  of  the  sarcophagus,  within  the  grille,  there  existed 
formerly  a  magnificent  altar;  the  clauses  in  the  Kino's  will  referring 
to  this  part  of  the  monument  are  so  quaint  and  precise  that  we  pro- 
pose quoting  them : — 

"  That  there  boe  maid  vithiu  the  grate  at  oure  feet  after  a  convenient 
distance  from  our  Tombe  au  AtUtier  in  the  honour  of  our  Saviour  Jhu 
Crist  streigfat  adi<^nyng  to  the  said  grate,  at  which  AuUier  ve  wol  eertaine 


preists  daily  sale  masses  toe  the  weale  of  our  ■onle  and  ramisnm  of  our 

synnes,"  and  tn  a  aubaequent  page  he  gave  certain  directions  for  gamtsUng 
the  same;  he  also  directed  that  "the  J3Wie  Crotse  which  by  the  hi^ 

frorisioD  of  our  liord  Qod  was  conveied,  brought  &  ddive'd  to  us  front  the 
sle  of  Cyo  (Scio)  io  Greece,  set  in  gold  and  garnished  with  perloe  and 
precious  stones.  And  also  the  preeiouse  relique  of  oon  of  the  lema  of 
Saint  Oeo^  set  in  silver  parcell  gitte,  which  came  to  the  hands  m  our 
broder  and  Couayn  Loys  of  Frannce  the  tyme  that  he  wan  and  recove'd  the 
City  of  Millein  (UiUn)  the  genen  and  sent  to  us  our  Couayn  the 
Cardinal  of  Amboys  leg^  in  Ffraunee  the  which  pees  of  the  botie  Craw 
and  leg  »f  Saincte  George,  we  wol  be  set  upon  the  said  Aultier  for  tha 
garoishing  of  the  same  rpon  al  principal  and  solempne  feats  aud  al  other 
fests  aft'  the  discretion  of  oure  Obauutrey  preiats  singing  for  va  at  the  tame 
Auitier." — Then  followa  a  further  account  of  tlw  several  ▼eatmeuti, 
Chalices  of  Gold  and  Sitrer,  Croeta  and  CamlleBtickB  of  ailrer  gilt,  Images 
of  Our  Lady,  St.  John,  &c. 

AU  this  shows  that  the  monument  at  its  completion  was  of  un- 
paralleled magnificence,  but  this  particular  part  seems  to  have 
grievously  hurt  the  susceptible  feelings  of  the  pious  Puritans,  for  the 
Vandals  nave  not  left  a  vestige  of  anything  remaining. 

The  pierced  work  in  the  comer  pillars  originally  contained 
enamelled  plates  of  the  favourite  devices  of  Henbt—  the  rose  and  the 
portcullis — but  of  these  nothing  at  present  exists  to  guide  the  anti- 
quary iu  his  research.  There  are  several  other  doubtful  points  which 
we  could  wish  were  cleared  up;  for  instance,  What  surmounted  the 
comer  hexagonal  pillars  f  for  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  they  ori^- 
nally  terminated  as  at  preseut  Also,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
filling  in  to  the  cross  ribs  which  formed  the  internal  covering  to 
the  effigie^  and  cunnected  the  oppoute  sides  of  the  structure  P 
These  and  several  qnestaons  of  minor  importaace  auggeat  theuuelvei 
to  the  student  of  this  noble  necimoi  of  British  art,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  among  the  future  discoveries  in  the  Abbey  there  may  be 
sunicient  evidence  forthcoming  to  clear  up  these  doabta,  aad  so 
enaUe  ns  to  restore  the  moninnsnt  to  its  original  pristine  grandeur. 

F.  L.  Frhbb, 


COMPETITIONS. 

TTNDEB  this  heading  we  propose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  neesssaiy,  a  hriaf  aeeonnt  of  the  condi^nt  of  such  eimipetitaou  ai 
may  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  jaofession.  In  doing  so  we  shall  poiut  out 
what  conditions  have  been  framed  in  acoordanee  or  at  variance  with  the 
rules  agreed  upon  at  the  Qenwal  Conference  of  1872;  beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  our  province  to  go,  our  object  being  to  hdp  the  reader  to  ascertain 
(more  than  an  advertisement  can)  whether  the  contUiiont  of  a  particular 
competition  are  likely  to  meet  with  hia  views,  rather  than  to  faraisb  a 
reprint  of  sAch  details  of  requirements,  &&,  as  he  must,  after  all,  ohtaio 
for  himaelf.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  correfponding  paragraphs  in  the 
General  Cooference  Bulee  above  mentioned. 

7^de7  Vown  EaU. 

1.  "The  committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  are  to  be  the 
sole  judges ;"  no  professional  asseaaor  must  therefore  be  expected. 

3.  The  required  scale  la  given,  as  also  the  condi'ioDi  of  "  flat  tints 
without  shadow,  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink  only." 

4.  The  cost  not  to  exceed  18,000/. 

6.  Power  is  reserved  to  exclude  from  the  compeliUon  detdgui 
which  are  in  violation  of  paragraphs  b,  e,  e,  (tf  tiUa  riue.^ 

6.  No  exhibition  is  promised. 

7.  There  ia  no  undertaking  that  the  author  of  the  adopted  deuga 
shall  be  employed  in  its  execution, 

8.  There  are  three  premiums,  of  100/.,  SOJl,  and  2I>A;  the  aggre- 
gate amount  is  therefore  just  under  the  one  per  cent 

9.  The  selected  demgn  is  not  to  remain  the  property  of  the  author. 
Itme,  extended  from  February  1  to  March  30. 

Oban  Schools. 

1.  No  profesMonal  assessor. 

8.  The  scale  is  given.    Perspectives  not  mentioned. 
4.  No  cost  is  suted,  but  "  The  School  Board  vrill  have  very  fully 
before  them  the  estimated  coat  as  an  element  affecting  the  award." 

6.  Exhibition  is  not  promised. 

7.  The  Board  "  distinctly  stipulate  that  they  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  engage  the  services  of  the  successful  architect  to  carry  out 
the  work." 

8.  There  is  only  one  premium,  of  101. ;  not  suffident,  conuderiog; 
an  accommodation  for  400  pupils,  and  even  this  premium  »*oy  be 

withheld. 

0.  The  premiatod  deugn  is  not  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
author. 
Time,  April  1. 

"Sew  West  Herts  In&muuT. 

Not  in  accordance  with  rules  1,  3,  ^  6,  7* 
8.  Two  premiums,  of  60/.  and  30^,  but  the  OoTeroota  do  not  iKui 
themselves  to  accept  any  design. 
Time,  April  17. 
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Tomb  or  Henry  VII.  Westminster  Abbey. 
Prize  Drawing  Royal  Academy,  ism- 
Drawn  by  T.  LPither. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

fTBE  nnial  fortoighUy  mMing  wm  luld  on  th«  lOth  inst,  Mr.  O.  H. 
X  Birch.  Freaideiit,  in  the  cluir.  Mr.  J.  Young,  3  Great  WinchMter 
Street  BoildiDgs,  vu  eleeted  a  member ;  and  a  Tote  of  thanks  yna  pasged 
to  Mr.  Ewiui  Chriatian  and  to  the  Ber.  J>.  Mdadale  for  tb«ir  coartes;  oo 
the  oceasion  of  a  recent  risit  paid  bj  member*  to  the  dmnh  ci  Sc.  John 
the  Dirine,  KenniDgton. 

Thp  CuAiRMAy  read  a  oommnnieation  from  Mr.  A.  Marks  apprleing  the 
AssociatioD  that_  the  Oxford  Anns,  Pstomoator  Row,  was  being  advertised 
for  Bale  by  anction,  and  a  few  gentlemen,  chiefly  artists,  had  combined  to 
have  photographs  td  it  taken.  As  one  of  the  subscribers  Mr.  Marks  was 
now  milking  too  reqaisite  arrangements,  and  abont  fovur  views  would  be 
taken,  thu  cost  not  to  eneed  lOs.  $d.  per  set  It  had  occnrred  to  Mr. 
Harks  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association  mig^it  desire  to  have 
■eta,  and  he  stated  that  ho  should  be  happy  to  receive  Uie  names  of  any 
who  were  so  dinwsed.  The  Chairman  observed  that  as  the  Oxford  Arms 
was  ore  of  the  few  remaining  old  hoetelries  left  in  London,  some  of  the 
mnabers  would  probably  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Marks. 
A  communication  had  also  been  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Statistical 
Socie^  in  reference  to  the  Howard  medal,  stating  the  following  to  bo  the 
litis  of  the  essay,  to  whieh  the  medal  would  be  awarded  in  November,  1875 

Sthe  essay  to  be  sent  in  on  hefore  June  SO,  1878):  "The  state  of  the 
Iwellinga  of  the  poor  iu  the  rural  districts  of  England,  with  especial  regard 
to  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  since  the  middle  of  the 
nghteentb  centary,  and  their  influence  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
inmates."  The  Chairman  also  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  drawings 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  0.  Page  as  Pugin  student  for  1874.  and  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Neala.  the  winner  of  the  Pogin  stndenttbip  this  year,  was  a 
lumber  of  the  Assooiation. 


A  Paper  was  then  read  1^  Mr.  J.  J.  Stttehsom  on 

Qtwen  Amie  and  otiur  fbmu  of  ft«e  Olanio  Arohitaotitra. 

la  the  coarse  of  his  inelimiDszy  remarks  Mr.  Stevenson  pointed  out 
th^  a  noTamwit  sneb  as  the  Gtothic  revival  was  perfectly  natural  and 
Ittitiaiate.  and  it  was  anavoidable  that  everyone  should  be  affected  by  it 
who  was  not  too  ignorant  or  too  dull  to  be  influenced  by  the  bebt  thought 
of  his  time.  Soeh  a  revival  adopted  only  so  much  of  the  past  sentiments 
■nd  modes  of  thought  as  were  consistent  with  the  present  life  ;  and  so  the 
•tfliaet  architecture  of  the  Oothic  revival  at  Strawberry  Hill  and  Abbots- 
tod  was  a  mere  outside  show  of  castellated  Gothic  features  throvn  over 
ths  common  vernacular,  and  not  natural  outgrowths  of  that  It  waa  a 
B»m  sentiment  which  did  not  really  affect  ue  ordinary  duly  life,  and 
peihaps  truly  expressed  the  extnit  to  vhich  the  romantic  zevtval  had 
inflaenced  modern  times.  Bat  wheUier  or  not  the  early  attempts  at  Oothic 
—a  mere  surfoce  of  sentiment  on  the  ordinary  life — truly  represented  the 
depth  of  the  Gothic  revival,  it  was  impossible  that  the  revival  eonid  res't 
content  with  them.  It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  study  of  old  work 
litaeh  everywhere  commenced,  and  the  consequent  perception  of  its  Iogi<!al 
eoDBsten^  and  beauty,  the  absurdity  of  such  representations  of  it  should 
be  ftU.  Architects,  shown  the  way  by  a  few  original  men,  learnt  its 
■Bcnt.  and  ezpreesed  it  in  new  works  which  it  would  be  fiilse  to  say  were 


taptB  of  the  old.  It  was  a  curious  phenomenon,  showing  how  tnily  Gothic 
had  become  a  part  of  its  admirers,  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  it 
weot  through  the  same  natural  dianges  as  in  its  original  growth  of  Early 
English  or  Early  French,  of  DecoratM,  and,  now  with  some,  Perpendicular. 

In  all  these  styles  (said  Mr.  Stevenson)  the  Gothic  revival  has  achieved 
marked  success  in  ebuiches,  and  is  now  established  as  the  proper  style  in 
vludi  to bnild  places  of  wiwahip  to  whatever  sect  belonging;  embodying 
ta^tienal  sentiments  and  feefings  which  MJU  have  their  influence.  It 
TDold,  be  thon^bt,  continue  to  be  used  for  our  cbarcbes,  because  oonstruc- 
tirel;  it  was  suited  for  them,  though  not  for  ordinary  dwelling-booses. 

Bj  Gothic  be  understood  the  development  of  arched  constnicUon  in  the 
pointed  aich,  in  vaulting,  and  in  traeeried  windows,  which  Uie  srehitee- 
tml  genios  of  the  middle  ages  produced.  Tlie  progress  of  the  style  was  a 
dtrelopment  of  these  features,  none  of  which  have  a  natural  place  in  our 
Bodern  housea.  They  were  suitable  for  such  buildings  as  churches  or 
pest  balls,  bat  not  for  benses  divided  into  a  number  of  comparatively  low 
ftoMjg,  Gothic  arebiteetnre  did  not  grow  ap  as  the  exprossioo  of  domestic 
vaats,  snd  in  attempting  to  express  them,  even  in  mediaeval  times,  could 
M  pR^Mily  make  use  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  Hence  in  this 
cmntry,  in  the  Tndor  a^,  Gothie  architecture  developed  into  Perpendicnlar; 
in  Fnnce,  at  the  same  period,  into  the  earlier  style  of  Ennda  t.,  and  then 
it  nve  place  to  Classic 

From  its  nature  unsuitable  for  domestic  purposes,  and  a  serious  innora- 
tiou  on  established  habits,  Gothic  architecture  in  the  late  revival,  while 
>P{mpriatiDg  the  whole  field  of  ecclesisstical,  has  little  affected  domestic 
bailding.  Some  years  ago,  like  many  othera,  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he 
■hoold  have  thought  it  an  abandonment  of  principle  to  attempt  to  design 
*  hoose  in  any  stvle  but  Gothic ;  but  be  contended  tliat  the  same  principle 
of  growth  which  bad  driven  ns  through  the  various  styles  of  Gothic  has 
Btnly  eonUnued,  producing  the  same  sequence  as  of  old — a  seqaence  not 
of  tine  only,  bat  oif  logical  and  natural  development — leading  as,  in  spite 
of  tU  previous  training  and  prejudice,  to  see  in  the  styles  which  historically 
mceeeded  Gothic,  the  true  outcome  of  the  Gothie  revival,  which  still 
i^nenced  as,  as  applied  to  modem  domestic  work.  By  nsing  these  styles 
n>r  houses,  he  believed  that  we  better  exinessed  ths  true  spirit  of  Gotluc 
tiua  by  copying  for  that  purpose  Gothic  forms. 

In  Bopportin^  this  assertion  Mr.  Stevenson  proceeded  to  enumerate  some 
ehancteristics  in  architectnra,  which  the  Gothie  revival  aimed  at  repro- 
docing  for  our  use  and  enjoyment,  and  ti  show  tliat  we  better  attain  tbeso 
wdsin  Bsing  the  free  Classic  styles  than  Pointed  Gothic.  That  style 
MUg  dsTsloped  originally  for  ecclesiastical,  not  domestic,  buildings,  when 
■felted  in  tlu  late  revival  to  the  latter  a  new  development  arose,  which 
wnseqnently  had  more  of  modem  thau  ancient  character,  and  somehow 


had  adopted  the  worst  charaeteristics  of  modem  architaetun.  This  was 
one  cause  why  those  who  loved  old  Gothie  had  become  disgusted  with 
modem  domestic  Gothic,  and  had  abandoned  it  for  the  free  Classic  styles, 
in  which  they  found  the  simplicity  and  quietness  of  old  work,  its  pic- 
tnrest^aeness  and  c^uaintness,  its  vrant  of  formality  and  fi*eedom  from 
restraint,  and  especially  that  flavoar  of  the  past  the  returning  to  which 
was  a  chief  motive  power  of  the  Gothic  revival. 

One  of  the  most  powerftil  arguments  in  &voar  of  Gothic  as  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  Classic,  which  prevailed  at  the  tjme  of  the  revival,  was  its 
fiwedom  and  pliability— not  insisting  on  rule  that  croshed  out  freedom 
and  life—denying  that  the  whole  art  of  arehitecturo  consisted  in  following 
certain  immutably  fixed  proporHons  of  the  five  orden,  proclaiming  that 
there  might  be  orders  as  various  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  dissipating 
the  dulness  of  endless  repetition.  Thus  the  Gothic  revival  had  done  good 
service,  but  not  without  introducing  another  evil— of  lawlessness. 

But  this  freedom  of  Gothic  the  free  Classic  styles  which  succeeded  it 
inherited.  Symmeti^,  though  aimed  at  as  a  rule,  and  rightly  so,  as  was 
the  ease  with  Gothic  also,  was  not  essential,  and  rcgnlsrity  was  fkeely 
abandoned.  Large  windows  or  small,  with  or  withoat  mnllions,  were  used 
just  as  they  were  needed.  The  plan  might  be  as  irregular  as  ths  uses  of 
the  building  demanded— great  halls  side  by  side  with  small  retiring  rooms, 
ench  with  windows  of  vie  size  and  in  the  position  which  convenience 
dictated.  And  as  to  the  freedom  and  variety  of  mouldings,  so  far  as  Mr, 
Stevenson's  experience  went,  there  was  as  much  or  more  existing  in  these 
free  Classic  styles  as  in  Gothic  In  illustration  and  proof  of  this  be 
exhibited  drawings  of  various  cornices  which  occurred  in  the  internal 
fitliugs  and  famishing  of  a  single  honse,  some  modem,  others  from  old 
cabinets. 

One  of  the  principles  which  the  Gothic  revival  insisted  on  with  great 
energy  and  eloquence  was  the  necessity  of  Truth  in  architecture — that  the 
construction  should  be  apparent  and  should  be  made  beautiful — that  there 
should  be  no  false  imitutiun  of  materials,  no  oak  graioiDg  or  painted 
marbles,  and  no  cast  or  machine-made  ornament  And  in  this  sense  a 
reform  was  certainly  needed,  which  the  Gothic  revival  did  good  service  in 
promoting ;  but  this  element  of  truth  was  not  the  peculiar  possession  of 
Gothic  srchitecture.  As  a  fact,  Modem  Gothic  had  too  often  fbnnd  the 
temptations  of  a  deceitful  age  too  strong  for  it,  and  had  ftUen  into  the  rins 
of  the  style  it  attempted  to  displace. 

The  principles  of  absolnte  tmth  in  arebitectore  had  to  bend  to  many 
modifications  in  actual  pr4ctice.  Domestic  architecture  must  be  pleasing. 
There  was  so  more  necessity  for  showing  the  grain  of  wood  and  forbidding 
paint — or  for  leaving  brick  or  atone  walls  withcut  plaster  than  there  was 
for  nature  exposing  to  view  our  viscera — Modem  Gothic  bad,  rightly  Mr. 
Stevenson  thought,  modified  its  high  pretensions  in  regard  to  truth  both  of 
material  and  eonstmetion.  Still,  to  the  noblest  architecture  (whieh  could 
seldom  be  domestic  arebitectore),  both  were  essential,  but  be  believed  that 
if  we  oanried  them  oat  in  onr  modem  hooses,  makbg  ase  and  convMiienee 
govern  the  forms,  ths  reralt  would  not  be  Ootbie  either  modem  or  andent. 

Vihtt  is  loosely  called  "the  Queen  Anne  style"  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  common  London  materials  and  modes  of  building,  and  of 
modem  appliances,  such  as  sash  windows,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  there- 
fore, thought  that  it  displayed  more  perfectly  than  modem  Gothic 
the  principle  of  truth  on  which  the  Oothic  revival  insisted,  whilst  it 
also  embodied  an  important  ohancteristic  of  Medisval  Northern  Gothic, 
Grecian  architecture  depended  for  its  effect  on  shadow,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  portico  between  the  columns,  ns  did  Boman  in  its  deep  nussiTe 
arches.  Bat  Nortliern,  especially  En^ish  Gothic,  dwelt  on  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  carried  the  wall  over  the  window  openings  means  of  tracery, 
and  filled  the  windows  wiih  thick  stoned  glass  which  reflected  the  light 
from  the  outside,  and  with  the  delicate  pattern  ot  the  lead>work,  continued 
the  effect  of  surface  over  the  whole  boildiog,  forming  a  spedes  of  orna- 
mented wall  veil. 

Both  shadow  and  surface  were  legitimate  aims  in  architecture,  each  right 
in  its  proper  place.  Shadow  gave  grandeur  and  dignity,  surface,  quiet- 
ness and  rsfineoient,  and  was,  therdbre,  Hr.  Stevenson  thought,  better 
fitted  for  oar  domestic  architeeture.  The  free  Classic  style,  it  woald  be 
seen,  embodied  many  of  the  principles  which  were  the  motive  power  of  the 
Gothic  revival ;  this  adoption  of  Gothic  principles  and  spirit  being  found 
more  or  loss  in  the  different  forms  of  frao  Classic  which  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  produced.  He  maintained  that  the  free  Classic  styles  of 
architectnre  (of  which  Queen  Anne  was  one  of  the  least  important)  furnished 
a  means  of  expressing  the  ehancteristics  of  the  Gothic  revival  most  suitable 
for  our  use,  and  that  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  those  who,  imbued 
with  its  sjuri^had  livsd over  again  in  their  own  lirea  the  suceessiw  phases 
of  its  historical  derelopment,  should  have  nude  the  same  adnnee  from 
them  which  bad  been  made  in  the  Bsnaiasanee 

In  drawin|  to  a  oonclnsion,  Mr.  Stereoson  said  his  olyeet  had  been  to 
explain  how  it  happened  that  these  free  Classic  styles  are  now  pmctjeed  by 
architects  who,  not  long  ago,  were  snch  exclaaire  admirers  of  Gothic  art 
that  they  could  sympathise  with  Mr.  Buskin's  denunciation  of  these  styles 
as  the  foul  tide  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  desire 
that  any  one  who  loved  and  admired  Gothic  architecture,  and  felt  that  it 
was  the  style  which  best  expressed  his  thoughts,  should  give  up  practising 
it,  for  that  would  be  a  misfortaoe  to  their  art;  as  it  mattered  little  what 
style  a  man  used,  or  what  language,  provided  he  understood  it  and  ooald 
use  it  correctly. 

'While  discl^ming  any  wish  to  aigtie  in  &roar  of  the  general  adoption 
of  the  free  Olasuo  rtylea,  or  to  defrad  them  from  the  faalts  of  which  uchi- 
tectural  critics  accused  them,  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  could  not  help  mention* 
ing  one  practical  advantage  in  employing  them,  namely,  that  fundamentally 
in  their  systems  of  construction,  m  the  forms  of  mouldings,  thoy  were  ths 
same  as  the  common  vemaeutar  style  which  every  workman  hod  been 
apprenticed  to,  had  been  used  to  work  in,  and  consequently  undentood; 
and  to  produce  good  architecture  generaUy  throughout  the  country  it  was 
essential  that  those  who  guided  the  art  sboald  choose  paths  where  workmen 
could  follow.  Xtie  free  Classic  styles  mn  the  vernaculaz  aEcliitectnre  irith 
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8  Bpark  of  life  added,  h  touch  of  intoreet  and  art.  "  Dare  we  hop«  that 
thU  spark  may  nriri^  the  maaa,  that  we  m»j  see  again  a  livit^  national 
uehitaetBre,"   

lb.  L.  W.  "Bmat  sud  that  he  rose  to  propon  a  rote  of  thanin  to  Mr. 
Sterenson  for  bis  very  able  Paper,  because,  through  no  flinlt  of  his  own, 
but  by  reason  of  the  nnavoidable  arrangemsDts  of  the  rammittee,  it  might 
be  gathered  that  be  (Hr  Ridge)  iDtended  at  the  next  meeting  to  read  a 
Paper  on  the  flubject  of  Queen  Acne  ia  opposition  to  the  Paper  of  Mr. 
SteTeusoa.  He  wished  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  tbnt.  sort  The  eircum- 
Btances  were  these:  —  The  subject  of  "Queen  Anne,"  bo  called,  had 
been  exciting  much  attention ;  so  much  so  thtit  when  the  conference 
of  architects  met  last  summer,  the  principal  artistic  subject  conetdcred, 
and  to  which  a  meeting  was  deroted,  was  the  reriral  of  this  ^ee  Clasaic 
a^le  commonly  called  Qoeea  Anne.  Be  then  f^lt  it  was  a  subject  which 
might  ^operly  be  eraridered  in  such  a  society  as  the  Architectnral  Absd- 
daHoD,  and  voIunt*«red  to  the  PiMident  to  rmd  a  Paper  apon  it  in  the 
then  ensniDg  session.  When  the  eommittre  met  to  arrange  the  Papers, 
as  Hr.  Sterenson  had  consented  to  rewl  a  Paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  as  the  committee  thought  the  lubject  one  of  very  great 
lotfiirest,  it  was  decided  that  two  evenings  might  be  devoted  to  it,  the 
Papers  being  respectirely  fixed  for  reading  is  the  order  in  which  they  now 
appeared  in  the  sjllabus.  He  had  a  distinct  notion  of  treating  the  sntyect 
of  Queen  Anne  in  regard  to  its  infiuenee  on  the  Gothic  school,  bnt  desired 
to  lay  aside  the  idea  that  he  was  necessarily  taking  a  view  of  the  subject 
anugonisttc  to  Hr.  Sterenson ;  f<»  be  beliered  that  no  essential  difference 
of  opinion  existed  between  them,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  the  great<«t 
mistake  if  the  profpssioii  were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  subject,  a  mis- 
take from  which  the  profession  had  snfferfd  many  years  in  consequence  of 
the  division  between  tne  Gothic  and  the  Classic  schools.  Be  acknowledged 
that  be  did  tot  agree  with  a  very  large  nnnber  of  the  facts  stated  and 
the  coodnsions  drawn  by  the  lecturer,  bnt  admired  all  the  more  on  that 
account  the  beautiftil  manner  in  whic^  be  bad  brought  forward  his  views. 
Probably  many  in  the  room  had  been  very  much  captivated,  and  were 

frobably  nearer  becoming  votaries  of  Queen  Anne  than  when  they  entered, 
n  one  respect  he  shared  the  admiration  of  Hr.  Stevenson  for  the  free 
Olassio  BtjiM,  and  that  waa  bfcatuw  they  ware  free,  not  beeaose  they  were 
Classie. 

Hr.  S.  J.  Tabveb,  in  seconding  tb«  motion,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  great  watchfulness  was  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
for  thie  exterior ;  he  liad  found  it  of  greater  use  internally. 

Art«r  some  observations  from  Hr.  Haiwocx, 

Hr.  It.  PHBN&  Spikrs  said  tbere  was  no  doubt  that  the  theme  to  be 
touched  upon  by  Hr.  Ridge  at  tho  next  meeting  would  be  somewhat  akin 
to  the  sabject  Hr.  Steveneon  had  been  considering.  He  bad  oome  down 
nDprepsred  to  make  any  remarks,  frtm  the  fact  of  his  not  having  given 
the  salgeet  much  connd«atioD,  and  waa  not  tun  whether  he  bad  read  Mr. 
StevmsoD's  fbnner  Paper,  read  bdbre  the  Institnte.  He  enifeised  that, 
whilst  listening  to  the  leetiirer,  he  scarcely  knew  whHber  he  was  stuiding 
on  bis  head  or  his  heelB — the  views  put  forward  being  so  novel  and  start- 
ling. Speaking  of  his  own  experience,  he  might  mention  that,  about  twelve 
years  back,  he  returned  from  France  imbued  with  strong  Classic  notions  and 
a  great  dislike  for  anything  Gothic  He  had  to  fight  his  way  for  years  with 
stadentB  who  were  strongly  imbued  with  Gothic  predilections,  and  he  found 
a  difficulty  io  finding  aigumeDta  in  support  of  his  views— seeing  that  he 
had  been  educated  in  argument  in  France,  where  they  had  it  all  their  own 
way.  But  now  the  tide  was  tnmed  (No,  no) ;  and  if  the  present  Question 
bad  assumed  the  form  of  a  general  diacnarion,  he  idioold  have  felt  disposed 
to  take  up  the  styU  of  the  Gothic  in  preference  to  the  Classic.  He  had 
failed  to  follow  Mr.  Stevenson  in  his  arguments,  and  also  in  his  proofs. 
He  said  that  students  began  first  at  the  earliest  styles,  and  then  crept  up 
to  Perpendicular ;  and  that  this  lapse  to  Qneeo  Anne  was  the  natural  con- 
isquance  of  what  had  lakea  place  during  the  last  twenty  years — stepping 
from  one  phase  of  Gothic  to  another,  and  ultimately  to  the  Queen  Anne, 
Bat,  unfortonately,  Mr.  Stevenson  stopped  ibare,  and  did  not  say  what  we 
were  going  to  do  next  (A  voice :  "  Sufficient  nnto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.")  He  (Mr.  Spisbs)  thought  it  would  be  found  that  the  Ferpen- 
dicolar  style  was  first  taken  up  by  the  modem  Gothic  revivalists ;  the 
purer  forms  being  thought  better  fitted  for  revival,  so  much  so,  that,  if  it 
bad  been  porsible,  Norman  structures  woold  have  been  raised — as  being  of 
a  still  purer  type — but  that  was  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  piers  and  the  smallness  of  tlie  windows.  He  did  not 
think  there  waa  an  architect  more  generally  admired  than  Mr.  Burgee,  or 
one  whow  woriti  bad  more  infioence  on  students,  and  yet  his  worlu  were 
based  on  Early  Freneb  arefaiteetnre.  Supposing  Mr.  Stevtnson's  eondu- 
stone  were  correct,  what  wns  to  become  of  all  the  periods  between  the 
Ferpendiealar  and  the  Queen  Anne?  He  bad  not  seen  der-igns  of  tbe 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Steven* 
son's  reasoning  was  wanting  in  coDsecutiveness.  Ha  was  also 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  long  the  Queen  Anne  movement 
was  going  to  last,  but  he  know,  to  some  extent,  how  it  originated. 
Abonl  five  or  six  years  ago  be  called  upon  a  leading  Gothic  architect,  and 
notidng  a  long  elevation  in  his  room  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of 
Hampton  Court  Piilace,  he  asked  wbat  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  and  was 
astounded  on  receiving  the  reply  that  he  was  ^ing  to  build  it.  Consider- 
ing the  design  was  so  contrary  to  Gothic  principles,  he  had  some  con- 
versation with  his  friend  respecting  the  diflfurent  points  iDvolved  in  the 
st^rle;  and  in  sa^esttng  that  the  woodwork  should  be  painted,  his  friend 
•aid  Mo,  my  dear  fellow,  graining  is  the  thing."  He  reminded  his 
friond  that  abont  thne  years  previously  he  had  tuSA  him  that  grsininK 
and  all  sndi  devices  were  abcmiimtions;  bnt  be  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  ho  was  at  all  inconsistent.  Bnt  what  Mr.  Spiws  feared  the  most  in 
conneetion  with  the  Queen  Anne  movement  was  iu  bnnefbl  inflnence  over 
students.  If  Classic  archttecturo  was  to  be  learnt  at  all,  it  must  be  learnt 
by  going  back  to  the  earlier  elementary  exampleo,  snd  it  wna  impossible  to 
learn  what  really  were  the  priocii^es  of  that  style  by  taking  decadeni  and 


debased  examples  of  Qneen  Anne  as  exemplified  in  Qnoen  Anne.  (A  voice : 
What  is  the  use  true  Classic?)  Mr.  Spiera  apprehended  that 
the  use  of  true  Classic  was  to  impress  the  mind  with  true  ideu  of 

SEOportion— ideaa  which  it  waa  impossible  to  obtain  &om  the  study  of 
neen  Anne.  He  maintained  that  tbe  method  adopted  in  the  FttnA 
school  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  Classic  azehiteetnre  was  tbe  ptop« 
one;  tbe  students  being  thoronghly grounded  in  Classic  principles.  In 
England  some  of  our  best  architects  were  not  brought  up  in  the  Gothic 
school.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  the  first  t£Acber  in  the  Qoeen  Anne  movement, 
first  studied  Classic,  and  went  carefully  throngh  the  orders.  He  obtained  > 
medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  a  very  clever  Classic  dMign,  and  after- 
warda  cultivated  Gothic ;  bat  his  dinrch  at  Lyons  showed  that  he  was  a 
master  of  tbe  ClaBsic  stjle.  His  later  works,  since  he  began  to  woik  in 
Queen  Anne,  were,  Mr.  Spiers  thought,  less  happy  than  his  fonuer 
ones.  He  waa  sure  that  no  stndent  starting  with  Queen  Anne  could  meet 
with  the  success  of  Norman  Shaw.  Hr.  Stevenson  bad  recommendad 
Queen  Anne  on  tbe  score  of  convenience,  and  its  applicability  to  domestic 
architecture ;  but  they  wanted  principles  on  whidi  to  reason,  and  sneh 
principles  were  entirely  wanting  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  Hr,  Stevenson 
bad  drawn  atteution  to  a  number  of  mouldings  of  that  type,  but  he  thought 
they  ware  deficient  in  light  and  shade.  Althoagh  he  had  no  olgection  to 
students  who  wwe  acquainted  with  Classic  art  amusing  themselves  at  times 
in  the  mode  indicated  by  Hr.  Stevenson,  he  did  object  to  their  starting 
with  variety  in  the  hope  of  working  back  to  first  principles ;  and,  in  eoa* 
elusion,  be  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  views  enunriated  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Gothic  scbooL 

Hr.  T.  BusHiLL  said  that,  whatever  butt  might  be  found  with  Ut, 
Stevenson,  they  must  at  least  give  him  credit  for  connstency.  As  in  dress, 
so  in  architecture,  there  were  changes  of  &shion,  and  so  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  to  suit  the  tastes  and  eedearour  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  tbe  times. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  reproduction  of  what  waa  antlqaated  and  out  of 
fiisbion,  students  ought  to  have  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  comj>lying  with  the  requin'mCnts  of  the  age  ;  tbe  want  of  apti- 
tude in  that  direction  being  so  oiten  charged  against  arebiteeta.  The 
Queen  Anne  waa  merely  a  change  of  feahion,  not  of  style ;  it  was  abject 
copyism,  not  of  beauty,  but  of  ugliness.  He  could  understand  visiting  and 
admiring  old  remains  on  account  of  their  beauty,  but  the  rpproduction  of 
what  was  absolutely  ugly  naturally  excited  astonishment.  The  reason  thej 
had  tbe  Qneen  Anne  style  waa  on  account  of  its  adaptability  to  domestic 
requirements  ;  and  he  agreed  with  Hr.  Sterenson  that  the  Gothic  was  an 
ecclesiastical  style,  and  not  adapted  to  ordinary  requirements  for  bngineas 
purposes,  and  so  on.  Architects  had  no  alternative  but  to  suit  the  cone- 
nieneo  tlieir  dients,  and,  in  spite  of  vant  of  nnifintni^,  tbe  baildingi 
must  be  adapted  to  the  pun>oBes  for  which  they  were  designed.  Th^ 
wanted  the  buildings  to  fit  their  clients  as  tbe  nautilos  fitted  bis  shell. 
Students  should  keep  before  their  minds  the  necessity  of  fitting  their  archi- 
tecture to  the  period  and  the  people,  and  not  be  continually  tbinkiogofths 
old  styles.  They  must  think  more  of  fitting  clients  with  the  bnildiflflS  tbey 
wanted,  and  look  more  to  the  actual  wauls  of  the  age. 

Tbe  motiui  having  been  pnt  from  the  |,ehair  and  oairied  hf  leda- 

mation, 

Mr.  STEVBHsoif  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  said  he  also  felt  pleased 
and  grateful  that  his  Paper  had  been  received  with  opposiUou.  He  did  lO 
because  after  all  it  was  of  very  little  nse  talking  aboat  architecture,  if 
talking  was  all  they  did ;  but  the  object  of  Fapns  mainly  should  be  to  set 
them  thinking,  and  then  tbe  nan  that  the  Papers  were  twposed  and 
talked  abont  die  better  wonld  they  attain  their  object.  Oiie  of  the 
speakers  (Mr.  Hamock)  bad  gone  on  a  wrong  prindple,  and  one  likely  to 
lead  to  a  very  great  mistake.  Hr.  Hamock  had  quoted  the  very  giani 
and  noble  arobitecture  of  tbe  South  of  France,  and  he  aeomed  to  imply 
that  because  this  architectare  was  so  grand,  and  because  a  Gothic  cathecmil 
was  like  a  spider  with  a  pin  etack  through  it,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  build 
like  the  Bomans.  Bnt  we  were  not  Romans,  and  no  man  by  taking  tbo^t 
conld  add  a  cubic  to  his  stature.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Blauill 
was  the  true  one,  with  regard  to  the  fitting  of  the  bnilding  to  tbe  dient, 
like  the  shell  to  die  nantilus;  bat  if  Mr.  Hamodc's  theory  were  to  hare 
any  wdgbt,  why  sbonld  they  not  go  back  to  Egyptian  arcbitectnre,  which 
was  grander  and  more  massive  even  than  Roman.  He  had  no  wish  to 
persuade  any  one  to  take  up  one  style  of  architectare  more  than  anotho-, 
bat  bad  merely  attempted  an  explanation  of  how  it  was  that  many  Ootbic 
architects  were  now  designing  in  free  Classic  atyles.  Whether  the  drawing 
which  Hr.  Spiers  saw  ahonl  six  years  ago  was  the  origin  of  the  movement 
be  could  not  ondertake  to  say.  He  £d  not  deny  that  he  mightpertiaps 
bare  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  aequenca  of  styles ;  bnt  altboagn  it  waa 
true  that  the  Perpendicnbir  waa  the  earliest  style  of  Qotbio  taken  up  in  the 
Revival,  this  was  because  its  featnrea  most  readily  gave  to  the  common 
Classic  which  was  used  the  tonch  of  Haditeralism  wanted.  Mr.  ^i_ers 
had  objected  to  Queen  Anne  because  it  wae  a  bad  style  for  trainiiiK 
students  in,  but  he  whs  not  bo  sure  of  its  being  a  bad  atyle  for  a  man  who 
wanted  a  house  built  He  agreed  with  Hr.  SiH'era  that  it  was  a  bad 
style  for  students  to  cut  their  teeth  on.  His  idea  bad  alwi^a  been 
that  a  itndent  should  be  put  rigidly  through  the  orders,  for  it  was  bsttsr 
to  know  some  law  and  bare  a  uowledge  of  the  rules  of  proportioo; 
and  he  thought  that  those  who  bad  been  trained  in  Gothic  fireedom  were 
not  so  succeBsM  as  those  who  had  been  brought  op  by  steadily  going 
through  the  orders.  It  whb  desirable  that  the  student  stunlld,  in  the  flnt 
instance,  be  made  acquainted  with  those  laws  and  principles  which  had  beta 
ascertained  and  settled  by  human  experience,  and  which  were,  to  some 
extent,  embodied  in  the  five  orders.  His  aim  bad  been  to  show  how  modi 
of  wbat  waa  valoable  in  Gothic  bad  been  retained  in  these  free  CUmc 
styles,  and  that  it  waa  therefore  quite  natural  that  men  who  had  been 
eathnsiastic  for  Gothic  should  take  np  thoae  styles.  With  regard  to  Mr.  , 
BlnBhill's  view,  that  a  man  should  not  be  always  copying,  but  invest  fn 
himself,  that  whs  perhaps  not  so  eas^  ;  and  it  was  affectation  to  attempt  U 
be  original  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  original.  If  a  style  was  perfected, 
it  was  better  to  follow  it  than  to  make  futile  attempts  at  originality- 
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THE  DIVERSION  OF  THE  TIBER. 

SIONOR  ARBIVABENE,  the  UalUo  eogiiiecr,  bu  prapared  a  report  on 
the  projeet  for  thfl  dinnioB  of  the  Tiber  and  the  MeUmaUoo  of  the 
Oaropagnii. 

The  ^ber,  Iw  »7Bi  ncmTes  many  oonflnant  itreams :  aad  them  tribn* 
tariM.  whieh  are  fbr  the  most  put  brief  and  steep  in  their  eoarae,  and 
form  a  series  of  art«riea  which  carry  off  the  rsias  not  absorbed  the 
euth,  and  convey  them  to  the  central  river,  vhich,  <^fiforent  from  the  rireis 
of  nocthwn  Italy,  is  leareety  ever  »t "  low  vater." 

I>aring  floods  the  waters  hare  neTer  risen  to  a  lew  level  than  16  metres 
64  eeotimetres. 

Tha  destmction  of  the  vooda  and  forests  that  sorroond  the  Tiber  has 
eontribnted  not  a  little  to  the  terrible  floods  of  modem  times.  The  over- 
flowing  of  the  short,  steep  tribotaries,  the  siDking  of  ibe  banks,  the 
obstacles  oflSiied  by  the  bridges,  the  sftodbaaks  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rinr,  all  tend  to  increase  the  magnitude  of  each  catastrophe.  Besides  the 
iimndatifKi  of  the  Campagna  and  great  [tart  of  the  city  by  the  actual  over* 
flowinf  of  the  Tiber,  the  ander  sdlmnaiDS  literally  soased  in  its  ridniry, 
and  the  waters  fllterin^  up  the  adjacent  bnildings  menace  them  with 
grmdoal  and  constant  nun. 

Taxioas  plans  have  been  proposed  to  avert  this. 

1.  To  lower  the  level  to  which  the  waters  attain  at  their  maximnm 
height. 

In  order  to  snceeed  in  this,  it  has  be<«n  proposed  (a)  to  partially  rectify 
the  tortuous  coarse  of  the  river  below  Ponte  Felice ;  (A)  to  enlarge  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  dredging,  and  removal  of  the  impediments  in  the  bed  and 
about  the  embankments  by  alteration  in  the  pecnliar  construction  of  the 
bridges  ;  (c)  to  raise  and  strengthen  the  embankments  in  the  parts  where 
they  axe  deficient. 

3.  To  limit  the  extension  of  the  floods  by  confining  ttie  river  between 
kAy  embankments. 

To  effect  this  it  has  been  proposed  (a)  slightly  to  deviate  the  coarse  of 
the  river  at  its  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  city ;  (A)  to  deepen  and 
satend  its  bed ;  (c)  to  construct  bonlevards  whose  walls  and  parapets  above 
the  Tiber's  level  should  defend  the  city  from  its  inroads ;  (a)  to  construct 
great  reservoirs  to  collect  the  drain^e  that  now  flows  into  the  Tiber. 

t.  To  deviate  the  river  ttom  the  city  by  compelling  it  to  return  to  its 
etqjinal  bed  below  Bom& 

For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  canal,  which,  starting  ^m  the 
north  of  the  city,  and  winding  round  it  externally,  shall  carry  off  the 
snperflaons  waters  and  empty  them  again  into  the  river  at  a  point  con- 
nderably  below  the  city ;  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  bed  of  the  river  as 
proposed  IB  the  two  former  sy^ms. 

Kone  of  these  systems  seems  to  Sigoor  Airimbene  to  offer  a  rational 
^oepe^  of  radical  hindrance  to  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber;  though  they 
woald,  without  doubt,  modify  the  ravages.  He  donbts  the  efficacy  of  the 
partial  remedies  proposed  on  scientific  grouDds,  and  as  demonstrated  by 
the  gigantic  works  of  embankments,  excavations,  partial  deviations,  ez- 
pottations,  &c„  which  for  centuries  hare  been  lavished  on  the  Po,  whose 
umndations,  nevertheless,  increase  in  violence  and  frequency  every  year, 
the  enormous  sums  which  these  problematic  modes  must  cost  would  suffice 
fbr  a  &r  more  radical  and  permanent  undertaking — such  as  that  proposed 
by  General  Oaribaldi, 

Together  with  the  advantage  of  rescuing  Borne  from  the  innndationa  of 
the  Tiber,  this  last  couples  the  projeet  of  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  d  the  Roman  Campagna,  ana  Omenl  Garibaldi's  plan,  broadly  stated, 
u  the  complete  deviation  of  the  Tiber  at  the  confluence  of  its  tributair  the 
Amine,  whose  bed  enlarged  woold  ser7e  to  convey  the  central  river  to  Ponte 
Hammoto,  whence  it  would  be  conveyed  by  the  least  expensive  canal,  de- 
fended by  embankments,  to  the  sea  ;  the  bed  to  be  sufficiently  wide  and 
deep  to  receive  the  utmost  volnme  of  water  that  the  heariest  flood  might 
eontribnte.  The  present  bed  of  the  Tiber  be  would  preserve,  reducing  it 
bj  a  system  «f  dams,  locks,  and  slaiees,  to  a  safe  and  navigable  canal,  con- 
tuning  at  all  times  sufficient  water,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  drainage  from 
the  aztsry  of  aitifleial  cauls,  wbieh  would  serve  to  irrigate  regularly  the 
suRnndiog  Campagna  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  convey  the  surplus 
to  the  MA. 

^e  new  liber,  carried  out  to  the  east  of  the  city,  would  also  be 
■avigable  even  for  large  craft,  and  by  subsidiary  oourses  would  irrigate  and 
fwUise  the  soil  around.  At  the  mouth  of  ^e  river  a  seaport  would  be 
eoDStrncted,  connected  by  railroads  and  two  cross  canaiB  with  the  old  and 
■ew  Tiber,  so  as  to  farther  and  increase  the  commsroe  of  the  capital. 
This  nadertsking  would  grsatly  fbrilitate  the  arebnologieal  lesearohes  in 
the  bed  of  the  old  Tiber,  iriwnce  will  inevitably  be  leeovered  the  enormous 
material  wealth,  (historical  and  monumental  |treasure,  hidden  there  for 
ages.  At  the  same  time,  the  'hygienic  ^conditions  of  the  city  would  be  at 
race  improved,  and  the  city  extended  towards  the  new  Tiber,  which  would 
serve  it  at  once  for  ornament  and  defence,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
indnstcy,  and  commerce.  Whether  the  project  be  reaJisable  in  its  main 
features,  what  mediftcations  it  must  undergo,  will  soon  be  known,  as 
angineeis  and  scientific  men  are  about  to  survey  and  report  at  once  upon 
the  scheme. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  that  every  material  and  natural  obstacle  can  be 
onnoBie.  All  d^nds  on  the  finanrial  queeUon.  At  the  same  time  it 
Biy  be  well  to  tM»  the  dilBculties  that  oeenr  at  a  first  glance. 

(a)  In  the  dsep  channel  or  bed  that  most  be  excavated  for  the  Tiber's 
BBw  Gonne,  it  ie  probable  that  tafh  and  spent  lava  may  be  met  witii,  but  if 
the  opense  of  excBvaticn  be  greater  in  consequence,  it  will  be  compenaated 
by  the  material  extracted,  which  will  serve  for  construction  of  walls  and 
other  masonry.  (&)  Towards  the  month  of  the  new  river,  as  the  works 
near  the  sea,  special  machines  will  hare  to  be  used,  owing  to  the  inevitable 
pttsenee  of  nnder  cuTTeots  of  water,  (r)  The  works,  locks,  sluices,  &c., 
It  the  point  where  the  course  of  the  old  river  would  intersect  the  ww,  will 


have  to  be  of  the  moet  solid,  robust,  and  permanent  quality.  All  the  other 
woAs  are  of  an  or^naiy  natue,  nor  present  aaj  spreially  expeoBive 
featnrw. 

Mr.  Gabrielli,  the  contractor,  of  Westminster  Chambera,  has,  it  is  said, 
offered  to  find  the  necessary  funds,  and  to  conatmct  all  the  works,  if  the 
Italian  Government  will  guarantee  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outlay. 

Messrs.  Wilkinson  Sc  Smith,  engineers,  of  Wrstminster,  hare  b^ 
entreated  with  the  preparing  of  the  plana  fbr  forming  a  harbour  in  con- 
nection with  the  intended  ship  canal  to  Borne  atFiumicino,  near  the  present 
mouth  of  Uie  Tiber.  Tbe  plane  are  to  he  prepa]^ed  with  all  expedition,  to 
enable  the  woAe  to  be  eommenoed  as  eatly  as  possible. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

LAST  week  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society 
was  held  in  the  School  of  Art,  York.  The  bon.  secretary  read  the 
annual  repcvt,  which  stated  that  the  number  of  membsn  was  satisbctory, 
and  that  tne  balance  in  hand  was  19il.  Wilb  regard  to  the  work  done 
there  had  been  a  commencement  published  of  the  series  of  drawings  of 
the  stained  glass  in  the  Minster,  which  would  be  followed  by  drawings  of 
the  glass  in  the  vestibule  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
committee  decided  upon  publishing  a  reduced  drawing  from  the  ancient 
and  curious  painting  on  the  walls  of  Easby  Church,  Bichmond,  to  be 
accompained  by  a  description,  and  to  range  with  the  occasional  Papers  put 
forth  by  the  Society.  After  describing  the  summer  excursion,  the  report 
rdtsrred  to  the  restoration  of  York  Minster.  Four  years  ago  Yorkshire 
was  taken  by  surprise  at  learning  the  dangerons  condition  of  the  south 
transept  of  the  Minster.  In  ITovember  of  last  year  tbe  work  of  renova- 
tion was  BO  nearly  completed  that  the  transept,  which  bad  long  been  shnt 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  was  again  opened  to  view.  Tbe  first  thing 
to  be  done  waa  to  relieve  the  walla  of  the  weight  of  the  roof.  To  this  end  the 
whole  of  the  interior  waa  filled  with  scaffolding,  upon  which  the  new  roof 
waa  built,  meanwhile  the  rebuilding  of  the  clerestory  was  proceeded  with 
on  both  sides,  and  ultimately  the  roof  was  lowered  to  its  place.  The  new 
work  is  an  exact  recasting  of  the  old:  the  stone  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
from  the  same  quarry.  The  whole  of  the  interior  has  been  cleaned,  and 
much  of  it  tooled  over,  so  that  tbe  old  and  new  work  blend  together.  The 
new  roof  is  of  oak,  with  good  bosnea  gilt  and  coloured.  The  clock  baa 
been  replaced  by  an  arcade  of  amall  archea.  The  Purbeck  marble  aha^s 
in  the  cluatered  columna  hare  been  renewt>d  or  replaced,  and  the  south 
transept  now  looka  as  well  as  ever  it  did,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  lasting  as 
long  as  it  has  already  stood.  The  monument  of  its  builder,  Arehbiuiop 
Gmy,  who  died  1225,  has  been  cleaned  ;  and  nothing  remains  to  complete 
the  work  save  the  removal  of  the  thick  and  lofty  iron  r.iilings  which  pre- 
vent the  sight  of  the  beautiful  efflgy.  Extemnlly  there  remains  much  to 
be  done,  bat  it  ia  estimated  that  it  will  be  all  finished  by  the  end  of  tbe 
year.  The  cost  has  hitherto  been  about  16,000/.,  and  about  4,000/.  in 
addition  is  required  to  complete  the  rrauira.  The  energy  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  displayed  in  the  collectioB  and  expenditure  of  this  sum  has  been 
beyond  all  praise,  and  if  there  were  nothing  else  wherewith  to  mark  the 
tenure  of  office  b^  the  present  Dean,  yet  his  name  iritt  be  always  men- 
tioned in  future  in  connection  with  the  bean^fttl  and  substantial  restora- 
tion of  the  South  Transeipt  of  York  Minster. 


The  Bev.  G.  Ron  read  a  Paper  <» 

lAatluKham  Ohuroh, 

which  stands  in  a  secluded  port  of  the  sooth  edge  of  the  Yo^hire 
Moorland.  Here,  it  is  supposed,  was  very  early  placed  a  monastery,  of 
which  tbe  church  alone  remains.  Xor  is  the  present  one  the  first  that  has 
been  built,  for  probably  Uie  old  atones  preserved  in  the  crypt  belong  to 
some  older  fabric  on  the  same  rite.  Bede  came  to  the  monastery  to  near 
the  account  of  its  fonadotioD,  and  nves  it  in  his  histoiy.  From  this  it 
wpears  that  tbe  jkn  of  gronod  whien  Ethdwald,  Eiw  of  Deira,  gave  to 
Gedd,  tbe  brother  of  St.  Chad,  was  at  iMtii^an.  This  word  hw  been 
variously  translated  to  mean  "  home  of  the  Lnstings,"  "  water  of  the  Lcst- 
iuM,"  and  "  tbe  lasting  home  "  of  those  who  lived  and  died  here. 

We  have  now  a  small  church,  consisting  of  spsidal  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  tower.  It  was  originally  a  Norman  fabric,  the  date  of  which  will  be 
about  1160.  This  Ntwman  church  appears,  from  the  square  massive 
character  of  the  central  piers,  and  some  perpendicular  angles  io  tbe  stone- 
woric  above,  wluch  ore  carried  into  the  roof,  to  hare  had  a  tower  to  the 
west  of  them.  What  are  now  responds,  go  completely  throngh  the  wall, 
and  show  externally  as  dnstorad  Norman  piers.  Xnride,  on  the 
base  of  the  northern  one,  is  a  curious  chain  monlding.  Furthes 
west,  hare  been  discovered  the  foundations  of  other  piers,  proring 
that  the  Korman  nave  waa  prolonged  in  that  direction.  The  Paper 
described^tho  relics  of  Norman  work  yet  risible,  as  well  as  Early  Engfiah 
and  Decorated,  The  windows  ia  tbe  south  aisle  and  some  in  the  clerestory 
have  recently  been  added,  perhaps  in  1836,  wb«i  also  the  south  doorway 
underwent  restoration  &om  a  design  of  Jackson's.  A  large  oi^n-loft  com- 
pletely fills  the  west  bay,  and  a  screen  beneath  it  separates  the  doors 
and  font  (which  is  plain)  fiom  the  church.  The  first  impression  on  enter- 
ing the  nare  is  that  of  extreme  surprise  ;  then  one  almost  forgets  that  it  is 
a  ^urch  at  all — it  has  been  so  completely  turned  into  a  gallery  for  "  the 
picture."  The  roof  of  tbe  afwe  has  been  elevated  into  a  ^lass  lantern,  with 
what  effect  outside  may  be  imagined.  This  is  glased  with  maise-coloured 
^lasa  in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  artificial  light.  The  apse  itself  is  converted 
into  a  riraalor  temple  by  tbe  introduction  in  front  of  it  uF  tall  wooden 
piers  widi  imitation  Norman  capitals,  to  as  to  form  a  dark  frame  to  the 
painting.  Between  these  the  communion  rails  extend.  No  doubt  the 
author  of  these  altmtions  thought  that  he  was  beautifying  the  Honse  of 
God,  and  forgot  or  overlooked,  ss  was  then  not  nnuaual,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected.  But  this  will  not  justify  the  present  generation  in 
doing  the  same.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  picture  should  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  north  lUale  before  tbe  vestzy. 
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SCIENCE  AND  VENTILATION. 

ON  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.C.3.,  dalivered  a  Itvture  before 
the  Cbemioil  Section  of  the  Society  of  Axta  on  "  Air  and  Ventilation," 
Professor  Odling  being  in  the  chair. 

In  the  coarse  of  it  he  stud : — It  has  been  proTed,  by  experiment,  by  Pet- 
tenkofer,  of  Munich,  that  the  passage  of  air  throogh  the  wall  of  a  house  is 
Tery  conBiderable.  He  examined  the  vails  of  an  ordinary  room  in  his  own 
hoose,  and  found  the  change  of  air  through  the  brick  walls  in  a  room,  the 
cnbic  contents  of  which  wen  2,650  feet,  when  the  difference  between  oat- 
side  and  inside  amoanted  to  34**  F.,  amonnted  to  this : — 

CnWorcek. 

2,650 

With  a  fire  8,320 

All  creTicee  storoed  1,060 

With  a  di£RireDee  of  7"  Pah  780 

Window  open  8  feet  ■qoars     ....  1,060 

This  illustrates  what  takes  place  in  winter,  when  one's  lepognance  to  cold 
air  caoses  one  to  shnt  the  door  and  windows  and  hare  a  rosriog  fire.  The 
air  which  cannot  get  in  by  crences  or  by  doors  makes  its  way  through  the 
walls,  that  is  to  say,  the  doors  and  windows  being  shot,  a  certain  increaoed 
amount  of  air  passes  ibrongh  the  walls  into  the  room.  What  is  the 
advantage  of  this  7  It  is  this,  that  we  are  supplied  then  with  fresh  air 
free  from  draft.  Ventilation  is  not  supplying  fresh  air,  but  supplying  it 
free  from  dtaft,  and  this  natoral  source  of  veotilation  gires  as  really  true 
Tentilatjon.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  io  the  air  may  be  taken  on  an 
average  as  about  4  parts  in  10,000,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  air  fresh  we 
should  not  allow  (be  pollution  of  Uie  air  to  extend  to  a  greater  qoantity 
than  2  parts  in  10,000  over  this.  Therefore  the  extreme  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  is  6  parts  in  10,000.  When  the  amoont  is  more  than  this,  the 
air  be^os  to  be  cicse,  that  is  to  say,  we  begin  to  feel  by  the  nose  that 
there  is  a  certain  pollution  in  the  air  which  you  caunot  exactly  account  for. 
Six  volumes  in  10,000  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  allowable, 
and  all  above  this  most  be  considered  nDwbolesomn  vitiation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Then  in  dose  phees,  that  is  to  aay,  in  places  which  contain  more 
than  6  volumes  in  10,000,  of  which  there  are  many — workshops,  offices, 
public  baildings,  theatres,  all  contain,  generaUy  speaking,  much  more  thau 
this — we  have  an  atmosphere  which  can  be  known  as  unwholesome  simply 
by  the  nose.  The  nose  tells  us  there  is  something  in  ths  air  which  ought 
not  to  be  there.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  It  is  cot  carbonic  acid, 
because  we  cannot  detect  carbonic  acid  by  the  nose.   It  is  a  certain  amount 

oti^nic  mattar  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  generally  spesking  from  the 
body  io  some  form  or  other,  which  is  traceable,  and  this  organic  matter 
rises  in  proportion  directly  with  the  carbonic  aeid.  Therefore,  if  we 
measure  tne  amount  of  carbonic  add  in  the  aic  we  measure  the  amonnt  of 
pollution  by  organic  matter,  and  bv  determining  the  carbonic  aeid  in  the 
air,  which  we  can  do  very  accurately  by  chemical  analysis,  we  also  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  vitiates  the  air.  We  do  not 
know  the  organic  matter,  bat  we  know  there  is  more  than  there  should  be. 
In  bnitdinga  io  which  the  natural  ventilation  is  not  alloved  free  play,  and 
in  y/bkh  no  extensive  mechanical  applianesi  are  used  to  contribnte  fresh 
air,  this  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  goes  on  to  a  very  g^t  extent.  For  a 
few  examples  of  this  we  have  ute  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and 
we  find  bpr  this  table  that  in  workshops  he  has  found  the  air  so  bad  that  it 
rose  as  high  as  30  parts  in  10,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  carbonic  acid  was 
very  neatly  ten  times  as  much  as  it  should  have  been.  In  theatres  he 
found  it  rose  to  82  volumes  in  10,000  of  air,  in  mines  78'6,  an  enormous 
qoaotity,  and  the  largest  amonnt  be  ever  found  was  260  in  10,000. 

Here  is  a  table  giving  an  analyus  of  air  in  diflferent  places,  made  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith.  In  a  Qianeery  Oonrt,  leren  feet  from  the  ground,  with 
the  doors  dosed,  he  found  the  proportion  was  19*35  carbonic  atm  to  10,000 ; 
in  the  same  court,  three  feet  from  the  floor,  20*3 ;  in  the  same  bnilding 
with  the  doors  open,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  fresh  air  had  entered,  it  was 
0*07  and  4'£.  xben  in  the  Strand  Theatre,  in  the  gallery  it  was  10*1,  in 
the  boxes  11*1 ;  in  the  Surrey  Theatre  at  12  p.m.,  21*8  ;  in  the  Olympic, 
8*17 ;  in  the  Olympic  in  the  boxes  10*14 ;  in  the  Haymarket  7*5.  and  so  on. 
In  fao^itals,  where  great  care  is  taken  to  hare  large  free  space  in  the 
room  for  each  patient,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  air  r^larly  admitted,  the 
amount  do^  not  rise  above  that  of  the  outside  air.  In  the  Queen's  Ward 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  no  more  than  in  the  outside  air ;  in  the  Edward's 
Ward  of  the  same  hospital  it  vras  &'2.  These  tables  show  the  lai^ 
vitiation  of  air  taken  io  crowded  buildings,  and  in  the  cose  of  the  law 
courts  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  any.  There  was  another  case,  in  the  Queen's 
Sench,  in  which  the  air  is  described  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  us  the  foulest  nir 
that  he  ever  found  above  ground.  It  seeiits  that  law  courts  were  always 
favoured  for  being  filled  with  fool  air.  In  1796  Bramab,  the  inventor  of 
the  patent  locks,  who  was  giving  evideDce  in  a  Chancery  suit  connected 
with  one  of  James  Watt's  patents,  complained  that  he  could  not  give  his 
evidence  because  he  was  much  incapacitated  by  those  malefiacent  and 
morbific  exhalations  ever  consequent  on  large  and  close  assemblies,  no 
doubt  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  organic  matter;  and  he  complained  that 
the  judge's  attention  bad  brcome  flaccid  through  fatigue.  This  is  really 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  air  which  is  allowed  to  each  person  in  the 
building — that  is  to  say,  the  small  cubic  space  whidi  is  available  for  each 
person's  use— and,  furthermiHf,  that  the  amonntof  wall  space  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  interior  of  the 
builaing.  lu  summer,  when  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
inside  and  outside  of  a  building  is  small,  it  is  quite  possible  in  a  crowded 
room  like  a  tmll-room  for  the  air  to  be  more  vitiated  than  in  winter. 
Therefore,  in  theatres  in  summer  we  may  look  for  a  greater  ritiation  of 
the  atmosphere  than  in  winter,  when  the  difRoience  between  outnde  and 
inside  temperature  is  much  greater. 

Acting  upon  this,  last  year  I  made  some  experiments  at  tiie  tvro  Italian 
Operas,  Coreot  Gaxdoo  and  Dmry  Laue,  and  from  several  experiments 
uade  in  each  ease,  I  found  the  following  numben : — April  28,  Govont 
Garden  amphitbea^,  amount,  22*0  in  10,000  of  air ;  near  what  is  called 


the  ventilator,  although  the  air  which  was  admitted  was  not  pore,  it  was 
17'6,  and  near  an  open  door  it  WBn4*8.  The  people  in  the  budding  were 
listless  and  gaping,  and  evidently  wanting  in  attention  somewhat,  am  did 
not  seem  to  be  lin^  and  animated,  and  they  exclaimed  bow  ddigfatfhl 
was  the  fresh  air  coming  io  from  an  open  door,  yet  this  freeh  ur  contained 
4-8  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000.  In  Drury  Lane  the  average  of 
three  analyses  was  2S*9.  You  must  not  think  that  because  these  were 
taken  in  the  uppf-r  part  of  the  hoaso  that  down  below  there  was  any  great 
diflference.  In  a  private  box,  for  instance,  the  space  is  so  endosed  that  the 
air  very  often  there  is  worse  than  in  the  galteiy,  especially  at  the  back  of 
the  box.  In  the  stalls  of  Covent  Garden,  between  the  acts,  when  the 
curtain  is  down,  the  air  is  then  very  hot  and  very  impure.  I  have  not 
made  an  analysis  of  that,  bat  one  can  feel  it  when  the  curtain  la  down ; 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  practically  cut  ofi*,  because  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
comes  from  behind  the  scenes,  al>  other  entrances  being  careftdly  doeed  by 
swing  doors,  and  there  being  a  great  want  of  opening  to  snpply  fresh  sir 
from  the  outside.  There  is  no  donbt  the  large  amonnt  of  gas  bomt  in  a 
theatre,  if  ventilation  had  free  play,  would  considerably  modify  the  pasBage 
of  pure  air.  We  have  beard  great  complaints  about  public  offices,  mine 
especially  the  British  Hosenm,  and  last  summer  I  made  some  experiments 
on  the  air  of  an  office  of  which  great  complaints  had  been  made,  namely 
in  the  money-order  office  in  Aldersgate  Street.  In  one  room  where  there 
were  a  large  number  of  derks,  a  tolerably  high  room,  with  laige  windawi, 
the  proportion  was  22  2  and  something  over,  in  fact  it  reached  ap  to  25, 
this  being  the  average  of  two  or  three  analyses.  This  is  as  bad  as  a 
theatre.  In  the  same  office,  on  another  occasion,  without  the  gaa  lighted, 
it  was  17'0.  In  the  sams  office,  with  the  windows  open,  there  were  4*2 
volumes,  that  is  to  say  it  was  practically  the  outside  air.  Ttiis  givee  yon 
n  tolerable  notion  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  eomequeatlj  the 
amount  of  pollution  in  the  air  in  various  buildings. 

Now,  with  rop;ard  to  the  amonnt  of  fresh  air  which  is  neoeesar^  for  each 
person.  This  is  far  more  considerable  than  yon  would  imagine.  The 
amonnt  of  carbonic  add  given  off  by  an  aveia^  sise  man  in  an  noor,  fiom 
the  Inngs  and  skin,  is  about  7-10th8  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  if  we  take  it  as 
6-lOths  we  shall  be  below  the  quantity.  A  good  oil  lamp,  or  a  conpla  of 
good  candles,  will  also  give  6>I0ths  of  a  cubic  foot.  Therefore  a  man  in  a 
room  with  a  lamp  or  two  candles  gives  l-5th  of  a  cubic  foot  in  an  hour. 
Now  I  have  told  yon  before  that  the  amount  of  allowable  pollution  in  the 
air  was  6  volumes  io  10,000;  beyond  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  un- 
wholesome. Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  air  fresh  with  two  men  in  a 
room,  or  one  with  a  lamp  or  two  lighted  candles,  would  have  to  require 
this  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  with  6,000  Totumes  <tf  air.  He 
woald  therefim  require  6,000  cubic  fert  of  fredi  air,  and  one  man  tbere* 
fore,  in  occupying  a  bedroom  for  instance,  woold  require  8,000  cubic  feet 
for  his  own  use.  This  is  pore  calculation.  What  does  the  exporiment 
show  ?  In  some  experiments  made  in  Paris  to  determine  the  amonnt  of 
frrah  air  which  should  be  supplied  to  hospitals,  it  was  found,  1^  pure 
experiment,  not  by  calculation  at  all,  that  this  should  be  from  8,120  to 
2,470  cnlne  fret  in  an  hour. 

CnbloFM 

Hospitals  2,120 

„      for  wonnded  ....  3,580 

,1      for  epidemics '      .      .      .  5,300 
WoskdiOFs  2,120 

„      for  unhealthy  trades      .      .  8,530 
Barracks,  day       .      ■      .      .      .  1,060 

.,     night  12.410  ...  17,660 

I>a^  rooms  for  long  meetii^      .      .  3,120 
„        tboxi        H      .      .      .  1,060 
Schools  for  children      .      .      .      .     424  ...  080 
„    for  adults  .  .      .      .     880  ...  1,060 

Now,  in  order  to  get  this  8,000  cnbic  feet  of  ur  in  an  hour  supplied  (o 
a  large  audience  in  any  public  building,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  fax  as 
I  know  at  present,  to  resort  to  some  mechanical  means  of  supplying  fresh 
nir,  and  a  very  good  instance  of  that  is  afforded  at  the  Boyal  Inatitation. 
Very  great  care  was  taken  there  four  or  flve  years  ago  with  an  upright 
cylinder  going  to  the  roof  from  under  the  galleiy,  io  which  gas-jets  were 
burnt,  and  passages  connected  with  windows  which  entered  ui^emeatfa  the 
seats  and  above  ue  beads  of  the  andieoce  underneath  the  galluy,  to  admit 
fresh  air;  but,  ncTertbeless,  on  a  night  when  there  is  a  gnod  audience  at 
the  Royal  Institution  the  air  is  undoubtedty  bad.  It  is  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, the  contamination  by  the  breath  aa  by  the  gas  and  heat — it  leels 
extremely  hot.  To  estimate  whether  the  place  is  dose  ox  the  air  is  polluted 
by  breath,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  from  the  outside  directly.  That  I  hare 
not  done.  I  have  gone  in  at  the  commencement,  when  the  andience  were 
arriving,  and  remained  there  to  the  end.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  people 
complain  contiunally  about  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bnilding  being 
extremely  bad.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Institution,  fran  the 

very  fact  that  such  care  was  taken  in  the  ventilation,  is  fu  better  than 
other  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  shows  that,  in  order  to  supply 
fredi  air  to  a  bnilding  crowded  in  that  way,  some  mechanical  means  must 
be  resorted  to.  Such  mechanical  means  are  at  present^  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
rotating  fan,  which  drives  air  forward  through  pipes  and  distributee 
it  to  uie  building,  and  such  a  rotating  fan  is  ap^ied  in  America 
to  the  ventilation  of  ho^itals  on  a  large  scale.  In  summer,  wh«i 
the  air  is  hot,  it  is  passed  through  ice  to  cool  it;  and  when  in 
winter  it  is  cold,  it  is  passed  over  hot-water  pipes  to  warm  it;  and  soa 
regular  supply  of  fresh  air  is  driven  into  the  building,  and  allowed  to  find 
its  way  out  whore  it  can.  In  the  Stamp  Office  at  Somerset  House,  whidi 
is  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  this  means  is  resorted  to,  and  I  should 
imagine,  in  consequence  of  their  having  such  a  contrivance,  that  the  air 
was  in  such  a  place  wholesome.  In  this  country  it  is  not  advisable  to  change 
the  air  of  a  room  more  than  four  to  six  times  in  the  course  of  an  boor.  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  generally  speakii^  to  have  a  suffident  supply  ot 
fresh  air  to  begin  with,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air  bdog  changed  too 
nqiidly,  and  n  has  beisn  ctdcnlated,  as  stated  by  I>r.  Pdses  in  his  book; 
tint  turn  760  to  1,000  cubic  feet  par  heed  is  neeessszy.    Of  course  in  a 
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(mwdedlndlfitig  wfaera  madiaiuoil  TentilatioD  eonld  Iw  TMurtod  to,  the  air 
eoull  bft  80  vanned  as  to  pnduee  no  fwling  of  draoght.  I  may  as  velt 
nentioD  vhtt  thiafeeling  of  dnraght »,  and  why  it  is  that  diffusion  through 
the  mlb  is  onffilt.  Whan  the  air  traTelB  at  a  lower  rate  than  19  inches 
per  aeoond,  geneially  speaking,  that  is  to  ssj,  if  it  is  not  rtry  cold,  it  is 
nnfdt.  There  are  aronnd  ns  continued  cnrrents  of  air  pouring  ttpwards  hj 
the  heat  of  the  body,  causing  the  air  ranonnding  ns  to  beecme  warm  and 
xiBO  up  irith  fresh  air  coming  against  ns ;  still  time  cotteots  we  are  nneon- 
■eitfOB  oi.  It  is  only  by  an  extremely  delicate  instonmeDt  placed  nnder 
jour  t<^>-eoat  that  these  enrrents  can  be  detected.  Then  on  a  day  when 
not  a  leaf  is  stirring,  not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  there  are  oonstantly  enrrents 
playing  about;  these  are  nnfelt,  and  are  produced  at  a  rate  of  something 
MM  than  1 9  inches  per  second,  l^t  this  rate  is  nnfelt  may  be  proved  by 
pBseiog  the  hsnd  throngfa  the  air  at  a  speed  somewhat  less,  and  of  [coarse 
pawing  the  head  tbrongh  the  air  is  jnst  tEe  same  as  passing  the  air  over 
uw  hud  if  it  were  stationaij. 

Tratflation,  then,  may  be  eonndered,  generally  Bpebking,  as  the  passage 
of  trtah  air  to  an  apartment  at  a  rate  of  lees  thou  19  inches  per  second,  so 
mm  to  reduce  the  carbcmie  add  in  the  air  to  8  rolnmes  in  10,000.  Dr. 
AngDS  Smith,  who  has  done  sncb  valoable  work  in  the  matter  of  air  and 
Tentilatioa,  gives  as  a  means  whereby  we  can  estimate  whether  the  air  of 
a  room  is  wholesome  or  not,  whether  the  vitiation  is  increased  to  an  extent 
which  ia  nnwboleeome,  and  that  is  a  very  simple  test.  It  consists  in  taking 
»  bottle,  which  holds  10)  ooncea  of  air  when  the  stopper  is  placed  in  the 
bMtle.  If  I  blow  the  ur  into  this  with  the  beUows,  and  Uicii  take 
1  ooiie*  of  lime-water,  the  test  consists  of  this,  that  if  there  is  more  car- 
Dinue  add  in  the  air  of  that  bottle  than  6  in  10,000,  shaking  np  this 
f  onnce  of  lime-water  in  it  will  eanse  the  lime-water  to  become  tOTbio.  It 
ia  just  tnrbid,  and  that  is  all.  I  shonld  not  think  f^m  this  experiment 
that  there  were  more  than  6  Tolnmes  in  10,000.  It  jnst  shows  the  sligbtest 
trace  of  turbtdi^Ti  and  that  is  all.  By  taking  a  smaller  bottle  and  the 
same  amount  of  lime-water,  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  in  the  air  may 
be  ttdd  to  the  extent  of  1  Tolnme  in  10,000,  and  by  means  of  a  flexible 
botUe  and  the  Sme-'water  contained  in  another  apparatne,  we  may  deter- 
■nne  the  anonul  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

X  wiB  pass  onr  tbe  detemination  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  I 
will  go  to  another  matter,  »  Tory  important  one,  which  is  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  soil.  Fettenkofer  has  shown  that  if  we  take  a  graTelly  toil,  cut  a 
pieee  out,  and  measure  the  amount  of  water  that  we  can  pour  into  it,  tbe 
amount  of  water  it  will  take  up  will  amount  to  one-third  the  space  occupied 
bj  the  K^.  Thoelbre,  the  soil  oonrista  of  one-third  of  tir.  Now 
Boanagaalt  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  earbome  add  in  the  air  eontuned 
in  the  soil  was  TCty  mnch  more  than  that  contained  in  the  air  of  the 
atmoepfaere.  He  fimnd  that  in  a  field  recently  manured  it  amounted  to 
921  parts  in  10,000  of  air,  and  in  another  field  974,  and  in  a  field  of 
earrote  9B.  a  Tioeyard  96,  forest  land  66,  loamy  subsoil  82,  sandy  subsoil  24, 
garden  soil  86, pairie  179.  Tou  see  ^en  that  what  maybe  called  the 
ground  air  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  When  we  warm  a  house 
by  a  fire  it  creates  an  upward  draught,  and  uadonbtedly  the  air  from  the  soil 
iiMMS  into  the  house.  li  yon  douM  this,  a  rvtj  good  case  to  prore 
n  is  the  one  Fettanbrfiar  mentions  at  Munich  of  a  nonse  in  whidi  there 
was  no  gas  laid  on  or  any  gas  pipe  within  twenty  yards  of  the  house, 
yet  the  people  in  the  honse  were  poisoned  by  an  escape  of  gas. 
This  escape  from  the  main  travelled  through  tbe  earth  and  gained 
admission  to  the  house,  l^earer  home  there  has  occurred  a  case 
of  a  still  more  striking  diaraeter,  at  Southgate,  Colney  Hatch,  where 
one  or  two  small  houses  were  completely  wrecked  in  November  by 
ui  explonon  of  gas.  This  gas  was  not  laid  on  to  the  houses  at  all,  the  main 
pusaa  thxoogh  the  sbeet*  the  Imues  stood  bade  from  the  street  some  die- 
taoee ;  the  main  was  vacked,  the  gas  tmvriled  through  tbe  soil,  gained 
adniasKm  to  the  honses,  it  smelt  for  semaldOTS,  and  finally  exploded  one 
evening  on  a  lamp  being  lighted,  and  oomputely  wrecked  tbe  buildings. 
Here,  then,  is  striking  evidence  of  gas  passing  through  the  soil.  What 
does  this  teach  ?  It  teaches  that  tbe  air  ^  the  soil  shonld  be  as  far 
as  posnble  prevented  from  being  polluted.  If  the  soil  is  polluted  by  n 
IfUK^  drain  pipe  we  have  that  communicated  to  the  soil  which,  if  it  gains 
admission  to  the  house,  may  lead  to  disastrous  results,  the  break  out  of 
^rphoid  fsrer,  and  those  disessee  whidi  axe  always  tiaeeable  to  contami- 
nated air  and  water,  which  are  femiliar  to  evety  one.  It  ia  therefore 
h%Uy  important  that  this  matter  should  have  attention  called  to  it.  It  is 
not  at  aDan  nnusnal^  Uiingio  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London  for  epecnlating 
builders  to  build  houses  and  make  dnin  pipeswhieh  have  no  outlet ;  they 
put  drain-pipes  below  the  bouse,  which  lead  nowhere ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  after  the  house  is  let  the  nnfortanate  tenant  is  perfectly  ignorant  at 
the  &ct  that  eveiythiag  iriiieh  escapes  by  the  drain-pipes  is  lodged  in  the 
earth.  Of  eoorse,  after  a  time,  this  cannot  &il  to  be  found  out,  but  fre- 
qMrtly  it  is  too  lata. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM   SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE. 

fVS  Tuesday  hist  the  foondation  stone  of  the  Scientific  College  at  Kr- 
\J  mingham  was  laid  by  Sir  Joriah  Ham.  at  whose  sole  cost  the  boild* 
ingi  will  be  erected. 

The  buildings,  which  have  been  deeigoed  by  Mr.  7.  A.  Cossina,  of 
Sirmingham,  when  completed,  will  occupy  a  site  containing  rather  more 
titan  one  acre,  with  a  S.E.  frontage  of  149  feet  to  Edmund  Street,  and 
extending  through  to  Great  Charies  Street,  with  a  frontage  of  127  feet ;  of 
flds  area  about  2,3A0  square  J?'^  ^  oenmi<d  by  the  first  portion  of 
the  c<dlege  now  commeiMed.  Tht  whole  of  the  nuldinga  are  three  storeys 
in  hd^t,  beddes  a  lofty  basement  flo(a>,  and  are  arranged  round  two  open 
courts.  The  front  block  in  Edmund  Street,  and  the  block  parallel  to  it  at 
the  back  of  tbe  courts,  being  about  S8  feet  wide  ;  and  tbe  two  ranges  of 
bnildtngs  on  tbe  outer  sides  of  tbe  courts,  connecting  tbe  front  and  back 
bloAa,  each  about  26  feet  wide.  Thn  courts  are  sepanted  ftx>m  each  other 
by  tbe  main  corridors  of  each  floor,  which  pass  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
mtinlj  through  the  huildinp,  div^llng  them  in  all  but  the  ni^er  flow  into 


The  basement  storej  extends  nnder  the  whole  of  the  bnildings,  is  18  ftat 
high,  and  vaulted  entudy  over  with  brick.  It  oontains  large  kitdisn  and 
dining-rooms  for  the  occanonal  use  of  students,  rooms  for  medico-legal 
investigations,  furnace-rooms  for  metallurgy,  boiler  house,  semnts'  ntting* 
room,  stores  and  cellars,  all  well  lighted  and  vwitilated. 

The  ground  floor  is  entered  from  Edmund  Street  by  a  v^  Urge  and 
loftv  gateway,  with  deeply  recessed  shafted  jambs  and  moulded  arch,  leading 
to  the  main  corridor,  which  will  be  paved  with  Val  de  Travers*  asphalte, 
and  serve  also  for  a  carriage-way,  to  eventually  continue  throuni  into 
Oreat  Charles  Street;  this  ecoridor  will  be  gnnned  in  red  bri^  iriUi  sto&e 
ribs  springiBg  from  sngje-thafts  and  eorbela.  Near  the  entnno^  m  the 
right-hand  aide,  are  the  raoins  for  tik«  reddeoee  of  the  janitor,  and  <»  each 
dde,  at  the  back  of  the  front  range,  an  archway  opens  to  a  corridor 
extending  ri^t  and  left— thiA  on  the  left  leading  to  the  denb*  and 
secretaries'  offices  and  committee  room,  that  on  the  right  to  a  series  of 
dass  rooms  ;  both  corridors  terminate  at  sturcases  idaced  in  tbe  angles  of 
tbe  courts  where  the  mun  buildii^  jdns  tiie  side  ranges  of  buildings. 
Farther  down  the  central  entrance  the  main  staircase  is  reached,  openii^  to 
the  corridor  on  the  right-hand  dde  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  on  granite 
columns;  opposite  tua  axe  lavat«wies  and  doak  looma.  Ilw  ■taireaw 
communieatea  with  erny  floor,  opening  into  the  eonidoie  in  the  mbm  way, 
and  the  arrangement  of  lavatories,  ice.,  is  also  r^wated.  Farther  down 
the  corridor  passes  into  the  back  ble^  aiid  on  eadt  side  lead,  the  one  to  a 
library  and  reading-room,  44  feet  by  22  feet,  and  the  other  to  a  laige 
workshop,  modd  room,  and  dass  rooms. 

The  next  or  first-floor  ia  22  feet  in  hdght,  and  may  be  called  the  lecture* 
room  floor,  as  it  contains  three  large  laboratories,  two  of  which,  67  fret  hj 
32  feet,  and  44  feet  by  82  feet  respectively,  are  placed  in  die  back  India* 
ing,  uid  the  thiid  for  chemistry,  in  the  central  port  oif  the  ftont'nnge ; 
these  are  entered  directly  from  the  main  oonidOT,  Imt  communicate  also 
with  the  side  staircases,  which  have  been  so  ^aeed  as  to  enable  the  lecture* 
rooms  to  be  reached  if  required  by  separata  stairoases,  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sible collision  of  the  sevenl  audiences.  In  connection  with  each  lecture* 
room  are  the  necessary  preparation  rooms,  rooms  for  collections,  ehemicals, 
models,  apparatus,  and  pnvate  rooms  for  professors  and  aesistauts.  Ibe 
large  lecture-rooms  will  be  very  handsome  apartments,  lighted  on  each 
side  by  large  and  lofty  windows,  and  vaulted  with  brick  araies  carried  by 
wroiight-iroo  girders.  The  great  height  of  this  flomr  has  enabled  th« 
architect  to  provide  a  memnine  floor  over  the  smaller  rooms;  this  if 
reached  by  the  side  staiscaaesi-aad  oontains  on  oat  side  rooms  for  •etruitl, 
and  <m  the  other  store-rooms  for  glass  vessels,  &e. 

The  whole  of  the  second-floor  ie  devoted  to  diemistry,  Uiere  being  two 
laboratories,  one  67  feet  by  S2  feet,  for  beginners,  and  the  other  44  feet 
by  33  feet,  for  advanced  students,  both  22  feet  high  ;  these  are  ^aoed  over 
the  lecture-rooms.  In  the  buck  building  there  ie  also  a  laborato^  for  the 
private  use  of  tbe  professois.  34  feet  by  S3  feet;  this  is  oonneeted  with  n 
small  leetnre-room  far  spedal  lectures.  In  this  room  is  pioffidod  a  laife 
bay  window  for  mieroscopie  investigation.  Adjoining  ea»  laberatory  are 
rooms  for  fdsions,  for  weighing,  for  imtxHrtant  operatiooe  on  a  large  seals^ 
&c.  There  are  also  on  this  floor  smaUer  laboratories  for  votumetrie  ns 
and  spectral  analysis.  From  this  floor  a  staircase  leads  to  a  room,  40  net 
by  38  feet,  formed  principally  in  the  roof  of  the  central  front  block,  to  be 
used  for  collections  of  spedmens  in  connection  with  the  chemical  depart- 
ment. 

Tbe  sevmal  labwatoriee  will  be  very  plentifully  provided  with  smalt  and 
laige  ventilated  niches  for  the  removal  of  injurious  vajpours  and  gases,  and 
with  evety  appliance  and  fitting  of  the  most  approved  kind  for  ue  Tarions 
opeiatitma  to  be  carried  on.  Eveir  student  mil  bnve  his  own  wi^ng 
table,  for  whidi  veiy  ample  space  has  been  pwvided.  Esdi  taUe  win  m 
fitted  up  with  eepboords  and  drawers,  and  supplied  with  gas,  and  cold  and 
hot  water.  The  stores  in  the  basmnent  will  be  conv^ed  to  the  upper 
floors  by  means  of  lifts,  placed  adjoining  the  laborattaies  and  oenttal 
corridor.  To  ensure  a  sQCcessfal  artangement  of  this  important  deps^ 
ment,  the  principal  laboratories  on  the  <>ntinent  have  been  visited  by  the 
architect,  and  from  many  others  be  has  obtained  ^ans  and  particulars,  and 
a  quantity  of  valuable  information  from  eminent  foreign  professors ;  it  is, 
therefon^  hoped  that  every  improvement  and  exosllenos  Umi  the  dieom- 
staness  and  sita  will  admit  of  will  be  found  in  the  institntion. 

In  a  central  position  is  a  large  chimney  stack  with  a  divided  flue,  one 
side  of  which  will  take  the  smoke  from  the  boiler,  and  the  other  will  be 
need  to  assist  in  ventilating  tbe  lecture-rooms.  The  mode  of  warming  the 
buildings  has  not  yet  been  dedded  (upon  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
system  will  not  be  adopted  in  erery  deparbnent. 

The  whole  of  the  bnildings  will  be  of  brick,  wiUi  stone  fredy  used  in 
cornices,  jambs,  arches,  ftc  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  Qouic  of  an 
early  character.  The  principal  front  in  Edmund  Street  will  rise  from  a 
lofty  stone  plinth,  and  be  three  8tor«^  in  height,  with  an  attic  storey  ome 
the  centre  block ;  this  will  recede  from  the  line  of  front  snAdeotly  to  allow 
of  a  passftge  guarded  by  a  pierced  parapet.  The  elevation  is  divided 
latemlly  into  fire  parts,  the  centre  block  being  about  70  feet  in  hdght  to 
the  eaves  of  the  attic  stor^,  and  covered  ^  a  hipped  roof.  On  the 
ground-floor,  in  tbe  centre,  is  the  large  carriage-way,  and  on  each  nde  a 
pair  of  windows,  lighting  tbe  janitors^  rooms  and  clerks'  ofBces.  Over  the 
gateway  is  a  prqecting  stone  balcony,  and  on  the  next  floor  are  the  six 
lai^e  and  lofty  pointed  windows  of  the  chemical  lecture-room ;  from  this 
floor  rises  a  biirgfe  bay  window  resting  on  a  series  of  corbels,  and  above  it, 
dividing  the  attic  storey,  a  small  gable  terminating  with  a  tnrrcted  niche, 
the  flnial  of  which  will  be  about  100  feet  from  the  pavement  At  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  front  are  two  gables,  82  feet  in  height,  with  three  win* 
dows  grouped  together  on  each  floor.  The  intermediate  portions  between 
the  gables  end  centre  block  are  lower,  being  about  50  feet  to  the  eaves. 
These  have  three  windows  on  each  storey ;  the  upper  ran^  are  sqaaie- 
headed.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the  windows  have  pointed  moulded 
arches,  with  shafted  jambs,  the  beads  of  some  being  filled  in  with  dmple 
traceiy.  The  roofs  axe  all  of  lofty  pitch,  broken  by  dormer  windows,  ud 
will  be  coTsxod  with  Md  tiki. 
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ART  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

mn  iriM  to  tb*  itod0Dlt  of  Am  "Wmtetbmt  School  «f  Aft  wen  db- 


J  M  th*  ceeuiou,  waH  tmt  no  doaH  ne  ap^ieatiMi  of  art  to 
munfoatnre  va«  T«fT  pnitoUo  in  a  ptenuafy  mdm^  ud  bo  hoped  Ihct 
voald  l«m  eoBtioiw,  bat  be  Iboaght  thafc  bigbar  eonaidnatiow  than  Uioaa 
«f  |acuiiax7  jiteAt  ^loald  influtMa  aadi  a  ttwaninaity  aa  that  <ii  Wgneeator. 
Tba  ««UiraUoa  of  avt  Ik  tba  yozpoaa  of  impKorii^  onx  owm  affneiatioB 
of  that  lAich  ii  boMitifid  and  gpod  woold  anof  bom  laating  profit,  aad, 
vfom  tha  wbola,  that  ptofit^ald  be  nom  •stNuiTel;  wad  than  if  va  ooo- 
fcad  «v  attooUoQ  to  iha  dmb*  itoiial  admwiagia  tbat  ada*  fcom  »  eal- 
timtMK  W  tMtA  Ka  had  almpi  iionBd,  whaa  addz«»iag  thoaa  vbo  an 
migmtA  ia  Uw  tMUeatkB  of  ut  to  i—mftatira,  Ihia  ugunaat  mt  ftxr- 
WMd  by  tluio— ^' W«  batra  to  mka  the  gooda  «a  ^odoee  ta  aoit  tbo  taato 
«f  oor  MatoDMra.  W«  ftnd,  with  ngaM  to  Uw  eroinary  aitidaa  of  avaij* 
dv  li'i*!  that*  fltlQ  lingaaa  a  lova  for  that  wiueh  ia  ^^Uatiag,  staitling,  aad 
iriwfiit  if  tha  bubioo  ta  oall  aaaaatioaaJ.  Unlaaa  «*  can  aCnk*  Um  ojo, 
aodaait  what  wught  baoaUUd  tha  rolcar  taata  of  oar  futtonan,  v»  eao- 
aataaUtbafaoda  wopmdaea."  Be  (lb;  KeUU)  asjwiUd  tha  gobumiuI^ 
ot  Wcffctftar  to  aet  aa  exampja  in  that  vhieh  ia  pan  in  taaU,  ^agant  in 
fiofc  mi  Madanti  i*  aolou.  It  oaeomd.  ta  him  that  ha  tmi^  to  arail 
VmrnU  ff  the  oBptHtaai^  «f  aayiiw  that  the  dltivatkB  of  tha  gBooal 
tMto  af  »  mtj  Ukt  Womatar  vaald  do  a  gnat  deal  to  incnaaa  vbat  was 
fliUad  tha  bona  trade  te  a  raiiemr  due  of  hone  manofactora,  ud  gin 
great  eaeooraffement  to  oor  axtieiuia  to  peodoce  work*  of  artiatie  akiU.  He 
did  not  regard  Woioeater  aa  a  men  aaanfactariog  town.  It  posMaeed 
potealaia  works  which  were  an  bonoor  not  anlj  to  the  eitjr  bat  to  me  nation 
—it  waa  tJba  centre  of  the  agricoltazal  and  other  interests  of  the  distriet,  a 
place  with  ».asinbrioiu  dimata,  and  good  aoeiety,  a  town  whan  people 
«HM  to  lira  and  eiyagr  Ufe^  whvatjunwho  wen  aiTiiaad  to  belong  to  ua 
better  daii  naoxted  to  iox  mideoee.  Thoiafor^  Worceater  wae  able 
Cuat]/  to  anconniy  tha  beat  daw  of  art  wMiifactcre.  He  ksew  of  no 
EattH  wnana  ctfdoing^thii  than  the  eopportof  tbeinatittttion  in  whidi  they 
wan  now  aaaomblad;  and  ha  cwgntiuatsd  them  upon  having  tha  £acl  of 
Dudley  aa  their  nei^^booiv  tha  ninaiflcant  patron  of  ut  who  ooo^iad  the 
IWfittQaof  gmideat,  ^  _ 

ITALIAN  ART  NEWS. 

ACOBBBSPOITOElfr  of  the  Ihify  Sews,  writing  from  Borne  on  the 
S9Th  IMt.,  aaye  that  the  eelebnted  Florentine  bronw  founder,  Ppo- 
fessor  CftT.  Clementi  Pspi,  hae  within  the  laet  few  days  died  in  Florence 
hmi  a  atroloa  of  ^pi^lan.  Be  waa  born  in  Borne,  bat  want  to  lire  in 
flanoM  vkh  hia  paianta  Mon  be  waa  ten  yean  of  age.  He  nnived  the 
adsMtiaa  af  a  lea^liw  is  tha  FlonntiiM  Aeadeny,  hot  altboogh  aa  a  Ud 
baabowed  Mty  eonaidnable  talent,  and  carried  off  MVenl  prine  in  the 
Acadiieal  eenpttatioaa,  be  did  aot  can  to  ponae  aealpttire  aa  a  pnrfea- 
mtm.  Ha  eacly  dented  hie  atteatioa  to  the  art  of  bronse  founding,  once 
ao  auimarfullj  praeiiaed  in  Toacany,  and  bronght  to  high  perfection  by  the 
aitiata  of  the  FlonntiBt  acbool,  eapecially  liireBMi  dhibarti,  Blichael 
Anfio,  Joha  of  Bblo^a,  and  Bonrmnalo  Cefiun.  After  years  of  patient 
wTiyMriaaa  aiady  hia  appticatioD  nanlted  ia  hia  BDceewfnUy  eaatiog  is 
bmae,  aftar  tba  munnr  of  the  dkl  meaben,  that  ia  to  aay,  life-Ksed  0* 
a^Msat  atatuai  ia  one  entin  piece,  tbua  lediaQOTertng  a  loet  art'  The 
modem  practice  it  to  cast  atatnee  in  pieces,  which  are  anerwarda  fitted  to- 
gather,  wd  woclwd  over  uid  flAisbed  by  chiselling  and  filing  The 
quiringi  aaeeated  by  Pnrfeiaar  f  api  wan  ia  one  entiie  piece,  and  ao 
yftet  aa  aak  to  reqoin  the  finiea  of  chiael  or  file,  bat  showed  to  pos 
natiott  each  stnke  of  the  nodelUog  atiok  jaat  aa  the  Bca]|itoi  bad 
Irfb  ife  aa.  lua  day  aiodd.  Baonnnta  CeUiai  oast  hia  gronp  of 
VtMsna  aad.  Madoaa  in  two  pottMost  bnt  Fmbiiaar  Faj^  ooftriTaUed  the 
AmiMta  metal-woiker  by  caatiiw  the  aame  greap  in  one,  Beoveoato 
awdbed  hia  aooacM  in  the  opexaAicn  to  the  fcarfal  oaths  he  swore ;  Paps 
ha&iM  maing  the  laetal  into  the  tnould  mad*  hia  aasietante  kneeX  lonod 
the  gnu  ana  pay  eanieatly  for  an  boor  Sat  the  sueeeaa  of  the  casting.  A 
i^lica  of  thia  work  ia  in  Bugland.  Amongst  the  more  importAQt  wo^ 
cait  by  Papi  weee — The  Cavoor  Monument  at  Milan,  the  Equeatnan  Stelae 
of  tha  l>uka.of  Genoa,  a  n^Ueaof  Miebael  Angelo's  DaTid,  aadacoloa- 
«al  atatna  of  Tha  F8lameEk.noddUd  W  an  ib^lidmaa.  hot  bought  and 
tmteateil  ti»  tb»  New  ToA  Oaatnl  VtA  bj  an  laiwriran  gentleman. 
BwBdaa  the  ahore  colceial  atataes,  among  other  floe  works  may  be  men- 
tioBid  tba  Cain  aod  Abel  of  Bapri.  Fiqn's  amiable  and  affectionata  eha- 
sactar  •acnxed  him  a  laige  cirole  of  Irienda  of  Tarioua  oatiooaiitios,  by  whom 
his  death  will  be  deeply  re^tted,  as  well  as  by  the  aculptors  whose  works 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  caetiDg,  and  to  whom  bis  lose  is  imparable,  Edoce 
Frofeesor  Fapi  leaTes  nosacceesor  in  bis  sit.  It  ie  feared  aleo  that  many 
imSonaut  aeonta  in  brgnio  foooding  haTe  perished  with  him.  Ha  had  been 
i&tbo  habit  of  oarer  confiding  to  any  one  the  precise  methods  which  he 
adtaotod  ID  bib  opeitiioDS.  Hi*  £unerat  took  place  at  the  ehurdi  of  the 
vdf'knowQ  eooftatenity  of  the  Misericordie,  in  the  presence  of  the  profes- 
flon  of  the  Bojal  Academy  of  Florence  and  of  the  Polytechnic  I&stitatioD, 
atao  of  a  nnmerotis  assemblyof  arti'sta.  The  Syndic  of  Flormoe  waa  a  poll- 
beanr.  The  deoeased  was  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Florentine  Academy, 
Wid  a  Eaight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Manrice  and  St.  Lasaxua. 

Many  diatingnished  Flonntine  sculptors  hare  recently  been  to  Pisa  to 
asamine  the  precions  statue  of  St.  John,  which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
0>unt  Lodorico  Boaaelmini-Gttalandi.  This  vaA,  which  by  common  tia- 
dltiOB  waa  ascribed  to  Doaatello.  has  just  been  uiammotwy  prononneed 
hj  them  to  be  the  work  of  Midid  Asgelo  Buonavtotti.  For  some  time 
^at  the  uchires — which  had  bean  kept  in  Borne,  till  1873,  in  the  Palazzo 
SBguanallt— bars  been  undergoing  classification  in  the  Benedictine  Con- 
Tent  in  tha  Campo  Marzo.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  rast  amoant  of 
worthless  matter  among  them,  but  ereiythiog  has  been  carefully  examined, 
which  has  led  to  the  OMcorwy  of  an  innntOTy  of  all  the  effects  possessed 
Iqf  Michaal  Aag^  la  hia  hooae  and  atudio  in  Boma.  which  inrantoiy  waa 
ordered  lij  tha  Pc^  to  be  taken  on  the  night  after  the  sculptor  died.  In 
tba  HBie  eoavMit,  while  altuati(«u  wen  beisg  nade^  aeraral  flgurai  In 


freaeo  were  (bond  nndarneath  the  wfiitewaah.  Th^  an  va  agpotf  altfa  ii 
preaerration,  and  hare  been  transferred  bon  the  wall  to  oanns  aith  « 
Tiew  to  fatan  azbibitioa.  Ko  dcftiita  etmclaaion  baa  yet  baea  anivad  at 
as  to  who  waa  the  paiatar,  tihoa^  it  •eaas  pnbaMo  Cbat  tti|y  an  "bg 

Spwnoletto. 

iTow  that  the  new  Teoiu,  whidi  was  fonnd  on  Chxirtnias  Xfra^  has  beea 
placed  ona  pedestal  in  the  gallery  of  the  Capitoline  ViiBenm,iti8aasierto 
amra  at  a  sooad  coDclusioa  aa  to  hermnk  aa  a  stataa.  thamrtwaljiif  <a 
bar  back  in  the  T^bolarinm.  The  statoe  is  only  foar  feet  eight  in  hai^t,  sad 
represents  a  jouog  girl  af  the  Bmun  type,  d  not  more  than  tSdrteen  yean 
old.  The  fragmentof  the  hand  on  the  top  of  the  head  ia  not  t^iagmUis 
hair  as  baa  been  stated,  bat  b  simply  reatiog  there.  Tba  mg-wUng  ^ 
treuely  fine  and  beaatifol,  but  vet  it  lat^  those  goalitiea  which  wooU 
atamp  the  statue  as  a  wo^  of  the  highest  Greek  art.  tn  it  nataze  ksi 
been  doaeW  adhered  to  nther  than  idsaliaed.  Aa  wpand  with  the 
celebnted  Capiti^na  VeDDS  in  the  aame  nniaeam.  it  is  &r  Dehiad  ia  poiit 
of  merit,  seitber  can  It  be  ranked  as  a  work  of  art  with  the  anrintlcd 
Tenns  de  Media  at  Florence.  KeTerAeleas,  it  is  a  moat  lordy  speeiMsii 
of  the  sculptare  ezecnted  Greek  artists  in  Rome.  Thb  swer  statns 
which  was  reported  to  ban  been  foood  in  the  ezesTations  at  the  EsquiW 
is  redneed  to  the  legs  and  base  of  a  small  male  figure  not  more  than  tvalTe 
inches  high.  Many  bronze  nteneils  hare  been  aoearthed  lately  all  of  eac- 
qtuNte  abape,  though  of  course  rery  much  won  by  the  action  of  tima 

Two  works  of  sealptan  an  baiag  aaat  Arom  Boms  fbr  aoddbition  ia  tha 
Royal  Academy,  which  from  their  importauM  will  not  ftfl  to  attract  at- 
tention in  the  forthcoming  ezhibiticm.  Thej  an  both  by  T'intfW'  artists. 
One  is  a  life-size  marble  statue  of  Tba  Falcone:^  by  Kr.  Gemga  Sfmosda 
Tha  otbsr*.  by  Mr.  Charles  Sommexs,  ia  a  gsoap  rT*""**^"t  fiyr*^'^''^^ 
orging  her  hasband  Lyacena  to  flae. 

AMERICAN  ARCHfTECTURAL  SKETCHBOOK. 

ILfR.  T.  8.  FERBY.  vndig  ftam  Boston  to  tba  JMinn^  aiga^-A 

JiL  i)ablication  wbidi  mis^t  oe  of  interest  to  some  of  your  nubos  ia  tha 
"  Architectural  Sketch-Book,"  of  which  a  number  comas  out  ersrj  nooth. 
It  is  edited  bv  the  members  of  the  Poxtfblio  Clob,  an  aaaodatioD  of  the 
architects  of  thia  city,  who  take  sQchdzawings  of  Uie  roemlxmi  as  it  mj 
seem  desiraUe  to  make  public,  and  have  them  reprod.uced  by  the  heIIo^|p« 
process  aad  published,  to  the  number  of  four  or  more  eraiy  montb,  woh 
some  brief  explanatory  letterpress.  It  is  now  eighteen  montba  that  this  plso 
has  been  in  operation,  and  the  collected  oombers  bear  witnees  to  a  past 
deal  of  interesting  wodt.  The  Am  of  little  mmra  than  two  yaus  iga 
naturally  made  a  great  deal  of  nbaildiog  neoesaaiy,  andthanandiawioo 
of  some  of  the  large  wanhooaea  which  haTe  replaced  those  then  deatrojeo. 
Beside  these,  there  are  some  iaterestiBg  designs  of  churches,  fbmi^ 
the  most  striking  is  the  interior  perspsctiTe  and  section  of  the  new  ^cini^ 
Chofch,  which,  in  another  part  of  the  tatj,  euooeeda  the  one  buinad  ia 
Morember  1872.   Then  are  others,  too,  tbat  may  be  ezanuned  with  tar 
terest.   There  is  a  view  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  ArU,  now  risiog  in  this 
city,  vbich  will  be  a  noticeable  building.   There  ia  also  a  laige  aamber  of 
sketches  of  countiy-housee,  for  the  OKHt  part  btult  of  wood,  3l  town-halli, 
railway-stations,  and  of  some  of  ths  onacconntably  large  buildings  required 
by  insurance  companies.   On  tha  whob,  a  commendable  show  is  made,  aod 
vary  fair  examjdw  are  given  of  soma  of  the  good  work  that  hsa  recently 
been  dona  in  this  city.   In  no  part  of  tha  world  baa  what  may  be  callea 
"  the  master*workman  fallacy"  held  firmex  swa^  than  in  thia  coontiy,  aad 
consequently,  so  &r  aa  architectun  is  coocacnet^  we  ban  been  Cor  the  most 
part  in  tha  datfc  ages.   GtsdoaUy  the  jpubHo  taste  ia  rising  to  the  abili^ 
to  distinguish  between  woric  dcme  as  it  wen  by  maebinaiy  and  irtat  u 
really  good,  and  tke  credit  is  mainly  due  to  the  new  and  man  serioos 
efforts  of  our  azchiteets.   In  the  number  for  this  month  then  are  disv- 
ings  of  some  of  the  work  of  our  grandfathen  who  did  not  study  in  Londos 
and  Fnris — namely,  two  spires  which  their  descendants  g^tr  fimd  of  bf 
association,  and  praise  in  tacit  comparison  with  absolute  ogUneas.  I 
no  reason  why  the  "  Sketdi-Book  "  dionld  not  be  of  interest  to  aschitects 
in  England  as  well  aa  hen.   Teachers  of  uxhitectun  will  find  some  of  the 
woric  done  by  students  of  the  Institute  of  Technologj  aa  a  part  af  thair 
examination  for  a  dsgrse.  Local  wide  should  aot  forbid  my  manllosiM 
the  "  New  Yorit  Sketch-Book,"  a  djuilazpablioaUon,  mon  reoenUyfoonded. 
foAapait  is  prorindaliua*  bntlpnte  tha  «a  of  wbidLlhuk >pAkM 
mweatleagth. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

DUBING  the  last  two  ot  three  numtba  Meaen.  Cubitt  &  Go.  ban  baa 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new  roof  over  the  large  opsa  ana 
on  the  south  side  of  Corent  Qardes  Market,  whieh  has  htlbaftD  fessa  u* 
covered,  sod  was  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the  dealen,  hat  abs  to  ws 
public.  The  new  roof,  which  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Due 
of  BedAwd,  has  just  been  comslsted.  It  eaUeoda  the  aatiM  l«*l[»  of 
this  portion  of  the  market,  to  the  west  side,  opposite  St.  Idol's  Cnureh, 
and  IS  about  220  feet  long  by  90  fset  wide,  with  an  oxtnoa  haight  Aoon 
the  market  loTel  of  mon  than  60  ftet  The  »of  ia  curved  in  aaiOWk  w 
crosses  the  area  of  the  market  in  a  single  span  of  80  iasC  '^'•**.*5^ 
Untem  light  in  ths  centre,  carried  the  entire  length,  and  rising  bo  »  bei|pt 
of  12  feet.  The  span  is  carried  on  iron  ribs,  springing  tem  colmnni  oa 
each  side.  A  firamework  of  iron,  10  feet  in  heis^t,  abon  the  maam 
walls,  in  divisions  4  feet  in  width,  with  arched  headii^  is  also  earned  sp 
above  the  columns,  the  whole  of  this  apace  being  \«ft  opw  for  rentilatioa 
purposes,  and  the  roof  laps  over  this,  on  each  side,  to  the  extent  of  * 
The  sides  of  the  lantern  light  an  also  in  open  divisions,  so  as  ^^^^^ 
the  ventilation.  Ample  light  has  been  secured.  About  one^hiid  ue 
width  on  either  side  is  covered  in  externally  with  slates,  and  Aosd  oi'J™ 
inside  with  timber,  the  covering  of  the  remainder  being  of  gl3fa 


with  tha  bodnau  of  the  madtet. 
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THE  tHJKE  OF  ABERCORN  ON  ART  STUDIES. 

'VVTHEir  iistritnftiBg  tbe  {oiMa  last  wask  to  the  Andents  dt  tin  Soysl 
WW     Am  flfclMnls  IM>lin  Soetaty,  tbe  Lord  iMTrtenatit  of  Traland  Bsid : — 
**  B«al  afttotie  iii«it  ia  eemin  to  anett  itoelf,  nnd  if  ft  doea  Dot  reeeH« 
ttt  DOM  th*  adfwitagi-  of  morMfkry  pnlSt,  It  leads  to  ftttmre  suoc«sa  and 
hoBtMiv   IiM  m»  Tum  explain  mt  anwring.  I  tirink  that  oiriDe  to  tfaa 
•anoancnBitt  giira  byu  ovw^nch,  ntd,  partwpR,  not  onr-ski)l«d  inbli^ 
ly  hm  mamn  fa  tha  papntar  MAum  cf  Sngliffa  ait  to  ranintea 
mRHrad  MaHna  of  4ate  ym*— namety,  an  «sact,  a«eiiFflt«,  and  pnriiaps 
exaggcErated  coot  of  nature,  of  tha  flbrp*  «F  treu  nr  ahniba,  of  the  Hnea 
and  texture  of  baik,  of  the  tessebited  foliage  of  platita,  of  the  gaudy 
eoloQTing  of  flovers,  or  a  cold  and  lileml  transcript  of  natural  landscape. 
This  species  of  hi^h  art,  carried  into  what  I  may  (^1  a  tahieau  de  jardin, 
has  also  been  earned  into  saored  snljects;  and  k  we  find  literally  flgnree 
of  ordinaiT  and  ereiy-dsj  men  and  vomen  enbetitnted  for  the  huo  of 
pMftie  MMui^  vlth  iftridi  sncb  snlgeetk  hare  'tomnAf  be*n  faNttefl  ty  the 
graafc  mUaii.   His       be  prafltaUe  an.  bat  ft  f«  not  htub  ait.  There- 
fbre,  I  would  say  to  you,  students,  perserere  to  the  ntmoet     your  power  fa 
the  rtody  ef  miAase,  sad  in  the  carefel  practioe  in  the  Mhool  of  deaigs  of 
enoythiiig  iRrtsinisg  to  nature  as  sflboting  att,  for  without  that  ye«r 
artistic  gaiuiis  will  be  of  no  STsil.   I  aek  yw  to  remember  that  it  ie  but  a 
means  to  an  ead,  and  that  yea  should  locit  apon  it  as  a  ateans  whiuh  will 
enable  joo  to  gire  thought  and  utterance  to  the  higher  craieeptions  of  art, 
iriiUi  UOM  will  make  true  sitivts.  Kow,  I  irieh  to  iUuslxate  my  meaning 
by  fiefweiMe  to  a  work  which  made  a  great  sensation  last  year,  and  which, 
BO  Aoabt,  has  been  Tiewed  with  extreme  admiration  by  the  lady  students — 
I  mean  Hiss  Thompson's  picture  of  "  The  Boll  Call"   In  it  you  wiQ  see 
a  rery  great  degree  of  realiatic  pover  oarried  out ;  it  preeealB  a  miante 
and  aecotate  detail  of  s  military  company.   The  study  is  net  merely  real- 
istic— the  genius  of  the  artist  has  invented  the  whole  group  with  a  highly 
artistic  eBMain*iwi  «f  peouliar  interest,  every  soldier  ahnoat  Baring  his  own 
in^ridnal  histoiy,  and  a  whole  world  of  palhoa  and  interest  ia  opwed  out 
to  a  nmaAaUs  degree,  ^lia  ia  exactly  the  ptnnt  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention— not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  copying  or  imitation  even  of 
the  best  examples,  otherwise  than  aa  a  means  of  enabling  yon  to  carry  out 
the  bifl^Mr  coneeptions  of  art.   I  think  it  ia  a  proof  of  the  highly-artistic 
diaracter  iabcMBt  in  the  Iriafa  nscioa  that  the  ideal  end  inaginaCire  ia 
more  natoral  to  them  than  mere  realinm,  and,  therefore,  I  say  tlut  a  judi- 
iBoaa  union  df  the  two  may  be  most  soecessfhlly  cnltirated.   There  is  no 
doobtthat  Irish  students  who  have  only  an  art  training  in  Ireland  hare 
not  alt(»ether  the  advantage  of  the  same  modern  axemplare  that  others 
eqjcy  who  have  ofiportniities  whioh  are  mote  easy  of  aecen ;  bu,  taking 
those  dilBonltioe  into  consideratitn,  I  think  we  have  eveiy  reason  to*  be 
highly  gratified  with  the  ^reat  advance  made  by  Irish  art  which  was 
obatrrable  ia  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  I  had  the  pleason  of 
vMthf  on  Sondrv  last,  as  a  proof  of  the  success  that  art  training  has 
had  in  Ireland.   I  win  not  detain  yon  ftirther  than  to  say  that  if  any 
neaos  can  be  Ibrad  or  any  way  derind  1^  irhicb  art  culture  cm  be  ex- 
taoded  to  beland,  you  will  always  find  me  meet  anxious  and  most  wilting 
to«Taitdl  the  aaaistMwe  in  my  power." 

Aoaatdiiig  to  the  report  read  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Lyne,  the  schools  have 
beea  vny  saaeeasAil  in  the  national  eompetition,  for  one-sixteenth  of  the 
•Btiia  muuhn  of  national  swards  were  won  1^  the  stndeitts.  The  number 
of  BatioDal  awards  made  in  lft74  was— Dublin,  12;  Sdiabuffb,  II; 
■ancheater,  10  ;  Bimi^bM, 9 ;  WeatmbiltCK, 8 ;  BeUh>t>6;  Uttfidd,  8; 
Olaagow,  4 ;  Cork,  1. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  I'ROMOTION  Of 
SCIENTIFIC  INDUSTRY. 

rE  exhibltioB,  under  the  ouspioee  of  thia  Society,  "  ftjr  tbe  purpose  of 
easooBOgiBg  the  development  of  mechanical  ap|>li8nce8  for  the  'eeosomy 
(^labour,'"  will  he  opened  on  May  I.  The  Council  of  the  Society,  in  a 
onnhn  which  they  have  iaroed,  aay : — 

"  In  ao  laigo  a  field  there  must  neeeanrily  be  n  selection  as  to  the 
departments  which  are  to  be  specially  represented.  The  Council  have  been 
gwed  ia  Uieir  decision  by  the  recent  great  ehai^iea  which  hare  taken 
daea  in  the  labour  maritat  io  eonaaetira  with  the  metal  trades,  tertifying 
ust  in  a  highly  proqwrnu  condition  of  the  ooootry  there  is  scarcely  sulB- 
CNot  ikillea  labour  to  snpply  the  d«Daiid  for  the  woikinf  t/l  metals,  wood, 
stone,  &C.  Great  aa  have  been  the  improveoMnts  of  lato  yean  in  engineers' 
and  mechsnicfl'  tools,  steam  hammers  and  forging  apparatus,  hydraulic 
aad  flteann  eteoes,  boiler  maken'  machines,  wood-worlnug  machinery,  and 
stem  dieauing  and  cirtting  machines,  there  is  etill  modi  work  performed 
\q  hand  that  mechanical  appliaocee  may  be  profitAbly  devoted  to ;  and  in 
this  department  of  iodastip'  it  is  hoped  tbe  Society's  exhibition  next  year 
may  lead  to  the  stimulating  of  inventive  power  in  tbe  ecoaomisiag  6t 
talnable  skilled  labour  now  employed  in  comparatively  routine  work.  Fol- 
lowing oat  the  same  principle,  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  selected 
domestic  appEancee  as  giving  an  opportunity  forthedevelojring  of  mechao- 
ism  in  the  households  of  all  classes  of  society,  where  menial  work  is 
beeooting  oontiaaally  more  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Ia  this  d^rt- 
mtot  thore  is  anq>le  scope  for  the  inventive  facollyy  to  display  itself,  to  the 
great  advamtage  (a  oar  social  and  home  comforts  ;  and  as  hoasehold  sanitary 
awangments  •»  ineludsd  io  the  exhibits,  it  may  be  expected  that  poblic 
hialta  woold  bonsfit  by  enooaraging  the  a^eatioo  o(  iMohaaiaal  «ak- 
trivaocea  which  shall  help  to  purify  the  air  and  water  we  lequire,  and  get 
rid  of  imparities  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  A  novel  feature  which  the 
Coondl  bBTo  decided  to  introduce  into  their  exhibition  ia  that  of  scientific 
tqa,  ntechanical  and  chemical,  for  the  instruction  and  employment  of 
tUldrea  of  all  classes. " 

The  entries  for  the  exhibition  closed  on  the  1st  instant,  and  it  ia  said 
tte  intsnding  eochibitorB  an  over  200  in  namber,  and  include  some  of  the 
Mat  fatpoVOMt  eaghwriug  and  mmofecturiug  firms.  Bodc<4brnh  and 
UMa  bawpg  BMhinei  wiUba  u  importttt  ftatan  fai  tte  aadiibitaoD,  and 
thaai^  in  vmasxa  with  many  other  kndi  of  uaoUBoy,        be  exhiUted 


ai  woilc.   It  ia  expected  that  «b  least  ft4  In^a  VaftUnei  will  be  wwkiiig  ia 

the  exhibition  hall. 

The  actual  number  of  eatiies  aMfoachas  l^MQ,  and  the  demands  for 
Hiace  bare  ao  cenaiderably  exceeded  the  autioipatiens  of  the  Couoil  that 
the  dinoensioDs  of  the  hau  have  been  extended.  The  total  area  of  the 
building  and  its  accessories  will  be  upwards  of  40,000  square  fiieL  £a 
order  that  tbe  clearly-defljied  object  of  the  ezhihitioB  may  not  be  frostiate^ 
eadi  entry  haa  been  aeratinised  befbre  beii^  aooaptad,  and  all  macbises  not 
deemed  suitable,  or  ^ich  do  not  come  within  the  desarifftion  of  "  ^ipli- 
aaces  for  tbe  economy  of  labour,"  bava  bseo  r^eotod. 

The  building — which  is,  as  aJready  stated,  in  cour»«  of  *>astnjo*io»— 
will  be  «f  wQoi,  oa  the  same  principle  but  with  a  roof  doable  the  spaa  of 
last  year's.  The  Salford  Town  Coancil,  hitviog  found  that  th^  ha4 
legally  no  power  to  charge  for  admission  to  a^v  portion  of  Peel  Faxk,  wem 
compelled  this  year  to  withhold  permission  foriUHding  the  mhibition  thant. 
0poa  this,  tiie  Presideat  of  the  So«ety,  the  Earl  of  Oerb^^  offered  tbe  sito 
whioh  haa  been  cboseu  on  the  Cheethun  Hill  Bead— at  ito  jonctifflu  witk 
Queen's  Kosd— Aee  of  ohacge.  The  bnikting  is  being  weeted  by  th* 
Union  Land  and  Buildiqg  C<«^pa^y. 


Bt^al  Qol4  MMbI  aad  tfao  Boyal  iMtttnto  of  BiUUk 
Ai«U*0O«a. 

Bn,--lB  TeArsBoe  to  lb.  BobiiM^  letter,  a^atw  «h»  kMwl  IMT 
popala?  tbe  Asaoeiation  is  whh  t4t«  ynnger  meaabew  of  "Ao 
woetd  h«ve  small  hopes  of  (heolaas  of  stvdents  at  the  lostSbaia' 
an  "  element  of  strength  and  vita]  tnteMSt"  in  that  body. 

The  idea  of  joitnng  tbe  Aseoeiatiofi,  aheost  ae  It  staods,  on  to  tbe  bm^ 
tate,  as  a  lai^  and  emagetic  stadenta'  eJass,  geoevatly  Itnds  diifhvovr  lb 
Ae  mtade  of  memben  of  tbe  Aaaooiatioa  ;i}Ut  what  they  need  leoa 
such  an  amalgaaatloD,  exnept  a  nMtm,  is  men  than  has  ever  beea  pravea. 
i9ud)  an  fsfmn  of  new  Uoed  ^wuld  be  a  sowm  of  stnngtk  to  tho 
Inetitme,  if  the  flBam|ie  of.tba  Oivil  Bogiaofln,  quoted  by  Kt.  BoWm^ 
were  foUowsi,  and  dw  ataideiitB  had  «he  ptw^eet  of  a  •ma  ob  bavMriit 
Aasorim. 

70IBF  (Audwui  BsraHtt 
LEQAL. 


Ipswich  Ootintr  Court. 
Biw—woaeu  «.  gnta.— llnatlilaaiei>lt<B>si— a 

IB  Ode  QMS,  Ut.  Jenee  BaManMrtl),an)UkaOt,  6t  IftwMi.wMitfUte  naerar  MX,  \U, 
from  lIr.CharissB.IIhic,CM)BiiftiiB8r,  ot  Dewgste  HIU.  LobOmi,  "fta-  neMqf 
InstmolkHu  aad  pmpadag  traotags  from  Or&wingi  ot  veUntews  BaUweit,  and  — "-'-f 
snood  Mt  ot  traotaigs  ot  Orwell  Ballvar,  tMAaamj,  *0." 

Tbe  defendant  did  not  ^ipMt;,  sod  bb  lolioKor  said  ttiat  tbe  last  latter  be  taad»- 
ceivfld  from  tbe  defendant  stated  that  be  wh  too  unwell  to  attend  to  barinflwu  Oa  tks 
iBBt  oooulon  he  had  anilM  for  an  adjoarnnent,  but  now  be  bad  no  oeitUoate  or  any 
frcab  lutmoUons. 

The  pnmoten  of  tbe  reeenUj  doCuBet  Ipswiah  aad  VsDxatowe  Balhnv*  bsiiw  vaqr 
presied  let  tlma.  tfcrongb  Mr.  Keoip.aa  Intlnals  friend  tit  tbe  datadant,  lasinietei 
tbe  plaintiff  to  prepare  tracinga  of  the  plana  of  tbe  railway  route.  Tbe  work  va 
•aturactorOj  dona,  bat  when  the  plalntlfr  aiM  torpayment  btt  dhsrgos  were  diapnta^ 
Hiongh  he  bad  prevlonsly  mibuttM  them  In  writing  to  the  defaadanL 

The  plaintiff  twrlng  con  Unwed  the  abatmieiita  of  bti  adveoate,  oertaln  eoiritpondMO 
wtrieh  had  paassd  bsHnsB  plataMfl  aad  lAie  deftndant  was  put  tn.  Betedant,  It 
appaand,  hadoompMBedfiomtbeflmof  theoharges,  aad  ptonlaed  to  go  tate  MM 
wtih  the  plUattir.  InaM«trtothelatlnrtat«atdUaetHBg«siimprQpoal«NMiB.  Vi« 
taklig  tbeplaiatirsabarKflsatit.per  bov,  be  faiMte  sse  bewtteMatoi  wassMde 
eat.  Defendnt,  la  a  MAnqaMt  epItUe,  addMeed  platallff  m  teUewS  i— "Btr,— iMi 
▼err  mnoh  dtegaMed  at  -jaar  taipndenoe  In  tahtng  out  a  OoartjOoarl  sannaw 
Bgalaet  me  tor  tbe  ameaat  of  3>ovr  jpwpoetetem  cMm.  I  fbaU  defend  It,  aad  taave  la> 
■traotada  eeUdtor  In  Ipawleb to  do  ao.  Thetraotsp  uewettii.attkeoatMlk  tka 
skeot,ander  iheas  tboie  are  H ;  If  yon  tike  t»  aooaptttomsaer  Ivar  tlto  Ooartwa 
and  teed ;  If  not,  I  «hai]  expose  yoor  attempted  aaterUon  to  jWr  towDSpeople."  Itt* 
rapljr  to  tbta  plaintiff  wrote  Dlrgnat  between  na  eoema  to  be  the  onlar  of  the  day* 
for  I  vaa  ao  dltgnsted  after  tbe  effort  I  made  to  nrve  roa  that  I  plaoed  all  uaiw 
Bpondenoe  and  (acta  relating  to  tbe  matter  In  tbe  handa  of  aolicltor  to  adviae  ttier^ 
on."  Afpaodad  was  a  atstammt  ot  the  ebargta.  In  wWnh  the  ttoe  ef  ■  Alfced  and 
WOMaas."  plalatirs  amiataats,  waa  chnad  far  at  the  tola  «l  Ca  hoMvtt  aS 
ItU.  Ma. ;  aad  platntUTa  Hm  at  the  nte  e(  10>.  par  hoar  Cor  U  henife. 

Hia  HoMouB  aaid  he  tbonght  the  olalm  waa  rather  alroag.  Alt*  dadendaaa  had 
agreed  to  paj  ia.  aa  boor  to  ttaa  plaintiff,  the  latter  bad  the  enaadaaai  to  ahaiiit  IBs. 
per  hour.  Hla  Ho&oiir  remarked  that  be  oeuld  net  ataod  thak 

FunriFratatsd  that  be  agreed  to  Si.  for  his  pBp(la,l>at  whan  tha  oate  waa  aalarpft 
be  had  to  work  hlmaelf. 

HiB  HoKona  aaid  he  did  not  mppoae  that  tbe  plahiUff  was  mnoh  bait.  On  Um  last 
oooMloo  that  the  plaintiS  t>roiigbt  a  matter  before  the  Oonrt,  altboogh  be  Mt  boanH 
toglTB  jodgment  In  bis  favour,  he  thought  It  was  a  moat  aotorbltaat  dhaigab  Xn  the 
preaent  action  be  would  not  allow  a  farthing  sune  than  VA.  6*.    The  lawyers  wars 

FortkooarittC  Oontnwta. 

AHemtiOBs  to  hoMe  in  Hsyfhir  for  Hr.  R.  Laming.  Ki.  Astoo  VtM^ 
aichiteot.   Tenders  are  immeaiatelT  reqiliFed. 

Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  on  Xacdt  9  fat  nowstatroas,  pUtrbm^loofc, 
cfflee^  dec,  fbr  the  Brighton  lUilw^  Ooapaoy.    Ilimania  by  lb.  OL 

H.  Ooagh. 

Tenders  irill  be  delivMsd  Ut Knd^,  Xiudh  1,  fcr  Mw  iohoali  faRlfe- 
ny  Uarfnt,  fbr  tbe  Sduvil  Boatd  tff  LcmdoB. 

new  wdwols  will  ittmtediaiUly  be  atodted  In  BMnondaqr  Itetka  flbiiHi- 
vwft  dMsiin.  Jb.  IMimb,  aMhitnt. 
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WORKS  IN  HAND. 

WaltsnTllle  Boad,  Hornsey. 

The  drawins-Tooro,  dining-zoom,  billiaid-room,  and  hall  of  one  of  the 
mansions  in  the  above  road  have  just  been  artistically  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Son,  of  10  Baker  Street,  Fortman  Square,  W.  The  drawing- 
zoom  has  the  ground  of  ceilins  finished  io  white ;  the  decorative  detail  is 
ofsn  Italiaacunctsr,  inbrif^tcoloaringsaodgold;  thaiMffoiee  andaoffite 
haTe  the  relief  woik  in  white,  with  backgronod  blue.  The  walls  are  dirided 
intoa  frieze  18  inches  in  depth,  witii  panels,  plasters,  and  mai^na  beneath. 
The  friese  has  a  hackgronnd  of  deep  cinnamon,  with  the  detail  in  white, 
ontlined  in  Tarioaa  colours ;  the  panels  are  a  pale  amber  eocircled  with 
lines  in  blue  and  cerise,  with  scroll  ornamentation,  rendered  slightly  in 
relief,  striking  from  the  lines  encircling  the  panels,  and  forming  deeoratira 
centres  to  panels.  The  pilasters,  which  are  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
mirrors,  are  artistically  painted  in  relief  in  tempered  hnes  of  bine,  red,  and 
grey,  and  are  enclosed  similarly  to  panels.  The  woodworii  is  finished  an 
IT017  colour ;  the  smaller  panels  treated  in  gold,  and  the  panels  orna- 
mented with  outline  etodies  of  birds,  the  entire  sorhce  being  then  enamel- 
led. The  dining-room  is  of  an  Etrascan  character,  the  ceiling  being 
divided  into  paneU  in  lines  of  gold  and  gr^sh  or  neatral  green  upon  a 
pale  Tellam  ground ;  the  cornice  has  its  relief  members  picked  oat  in  white 
and  part  gilded,  the  backgrounds  being  in  hnes  of  brown  and 
red.  The  mils  have  a  deep  frieze,  the  ground  of  which  is 
a  pale  brown ;  the  detail  being  in  black,  a  deeper  brown  than 
gnmnd,  ttnd  gdd.  The  walls  beneath  this  are  in  a  pale  neutral  green 
witb  a  bOTdeor  abore^  skirting  in  same  oolonringa  as  nine,  the  space  be- 
tween bordi>r  and  frie»  being  stmek  ont  into  panels  in  lines  of  gold  and 
deeper  green  than  wall  colour.  The  woodwoi^  is  treated  in  black  enamel 
to  imitate  ebony,  and  inlaid  in  ivory  colour,  with  the  smaller  moaldin^ 
treated  in  gold.  The  HlHard-room  has  the  ceiling  treated  in  panels  10 
brown  and  red  lines  upon  a  vellnm  gronod,  the  walls  are  in  a  neutral  or 
silver  grey  and  with  varnished  dado  to  the  hei^t  of  the  sitters,  the  wood- 
worit  being  a  vellnm  hne,  the  character  of  Um  room  being  to  attract  the 
attention  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  player  a  neatral  background 
to  the  sight  of  his  bul.  The  hall  has  an  cAi  English  treatment,  the  ceil- 
ing white  with  decorative  detail  in  a  neatral  grey.  The  walls  are  divided 
into  three  heights.  The  dado  treated  in  a  tempered  red,  with  tile  detail 
in  grey,  self  colonr  darker  than  ground.  The  next  height  is  an  over-dado, 
consiatiog  of  a  tile  treatment  in  three  parts,  the  centre  on  grey  groobd,  the 
top  and  bottom  in  deep  dnamon  ground  with  floral  stndies  to  each  tile,  in 
tiia  flat  rendered  in  browns  and  neutral  green.  The  last  height  np  to  cor- 
nice being  a  plainflatted  snr&ce  of  silver  grey,  with  pendendve  border  under 
cornice,  and  vertical  border  above  over-dado.  The  woodwork  is  in  a  deep 
tone  of  grey,  with  mouldings  in  black  and  pale  grey,  and  the  panels  are 
centred  with  outline  studies  in  black  and  flnisned  in  enamel. 

The  Pariah  Ohnroh  of  St.  Uary,  Newliuton,  Bx3xnj. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  no  donbt  familiar  with  the  awkward  comer  that 
used  to  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the  Kennington  Boad,  where  the  angle 
ooea^oned  by  the  peculiar  position  o!  the  old  church  was  the  cause  of  many 
aeddents,  especially  in  the  old  days<of  coaching.  Kegotiations  were  a  long 
time  in  progress  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  the  result  of 
thrir  oontribnting  a  handsome  sum  to  the  carrying  ont  of  what  will  be  a 
neat  metropolitan  improvement  The  old  church  will  be  pulled  down,  and 
uie  new  one,  to  seat  about  1,200  people,  is  in  coarse  of  ersction  not  far  off, 
to  supply  its  place.  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.j1.,  of  Louth,  ia  the  archi- 
tect. The  total  length  of  the  building  will  be  a  little  over  180  feet,  by  a 
width  of  80,  and  a  h^ght  of  70  feet  to  the  ridge.  The  toUl  height  of  the 
tower  and  mire  will  be  ISO  feet.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The  dreaa- 
in^  are  af  Bath  stone  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pictor  &  Sons,  and  the  general 
£uin^  is  of  Mulish  ra^  from  Mr.  Benated,  The  internal  arches  to  the  nave 
and  aislea  will  be  eained  ont  in  Ancaater  stone  provided  by  Mftssrs.  Cooper 
&  Hampeon.  Ornamental  encaustic  tiles  will  be  required  for  the  nave  and 
risewhwe,  bat  the  manufacturer  ia  not  yet  selected.  The  red  ridge  tiling 
will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Cooper.  The  laige  western  window  will  be  32  feet 
high  by  1 8  feet  wide,  and  the  main  entrance  will  have  a  doorway  with  elabo- 
rate carvios  by  Mr.  Ruddick.  The  total  outlay  may  be  estimated  at 
18,0001.  Meears.  Downs  &  Co.,  of  Union  Street,  Sonthwark,  are  the  con- 
traetora.  Ws  may  mentiMi  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  fit  up  the 
interior  with  stained  deal,  but  that  the  contractors  have  agreed  to  substi- 
tute pitch-pine  at  the^  own  expense  as  their  eontribntion  towards  the 
structure. 

Btables  for  Sir  Biohard  Wallaoe,  Sndboroe  Hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  country  seat  a  very  extensive  range  of  stabling 
is  nearly  complete,  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  There  are  seven 
separate  etables,  coach-honses,  harness-rooms,  cleaning  and  grooming 
rooms,  &e.,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  large  quadrangle,  and  approached  by 
a  central  archway ;  the  whole  of  the  fittings,  properly  so  called,  are  of  iron 
with  iron-tonguMl  wooden  partitions.  There  are  twenty-two  stalls  and 
four  loose  boxes ;  the  division  posts  have  been  speiually  constructed  of  extra 
Btrength,  and  bigh  open  ventilating  pUtes  snrmonnt  the  divisions,  «o  that 
while  feeding  the  bones  cannot  see  each  other,  as  stout  wrought-iron  platea 
or*  provided  at  the  wall  end ;  the  divisions  hare  wrou^t*iron  bottom  sills, 
so  arranged  that  a  board  broken  by  an  accidental  xick  may  be  readily 
ronoved,  with  which  view  the  boards  are  fixed  in  narrow  widths,  and 
tongaed  together  with  wrought-iron  tongues.  The  manger  fittings  are  all 
enamelled,  and  fitted  with  a  strong  barrel  iron  f^ot  as  a  protection  apinst 
crib-biting.  The  whole  fitting  is  encloeed  below  by  woodwork  1  foot,6  inchee 
deep.  The  walls  above  the  manger  are  lined  with  hexagonal  tiles  of  an  olive 
green  tint*  as  it  ia  a  maxim  in  stable  building  that  there  should  be  no 
bri^t  reflecliona.  In  the  centre  of  Uie  tile  panel  is  a  strong  brass  ring 
liar  racking  the  horse,  and  the  upper  edge  is  finished  with  a  bold  moulding 
eomtponding  with  the  style  of  the  stdl  diriaioD.  The  four  loose  boxes 
are  in  one  stable,  and  are  so  attanged  that  while  each  can  be  immediately 
inspected  throng  a  ventilating  grating,  the  htoiea  cannot  see  each  other. 


The  frames  of  the  doois  are  of  forged  wrought  iron,  and  the  hanging  is 
quite  a  specialty  of  the  firm  who  hare  carried  cat  the  vhola  of  the  fitting 
tne  St  Faneras  Iron  Company,  of  St.  Fancraa  Boad,  London.  Althongb  so 
simple  that  it  may  be  opened  bj  a  siogls  tnm  of  tlio  vriet,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  horse,  however  aitfU,  to  move  the  fkatening  by  his  teeUi « 
otherwise.  All  the  harness  fittings  and  racks  axe  of  iron,  and  protected 
from  damp  and  moistare,  while  allowing  free  evapor^ion  ^bl  the 
saddles,  &c.  The  whole  of  these  works  have  been  carried  ont  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  himself  and  his  aurvoyor, 
Mr.  Ambler,  and  may  be  considered  as  models  in  their  w%j  for  oooatty 
stables  for  a  gentlemuan'a  mansion. 


The  Jadiolal  Committee  of  the  Frivr  Conn  oil  on  Thursday  affimul 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Archee  as  to  Uie  legality  of  the  Exeter  raedos. 

The  raredoa  is  te  remain. 

An  Exhibition  has  been  opened  in  Edinbni^h  of  the  paintings  wfaidi 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Seottisb  Academy.  In  order  to  add  to  the  iar 
tereat,  several  wotks  by  eminent  maaten  have  been  lent,  inelnding  Oains- 
borough's  Mountain  Maid,  as  well  as  some  foreign  paintings. 

Professor  Sidney  Oolvin,  Slade  Frofeseor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  UDirer- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  baa  commenced  a  coarse  of  lectores  at  the  Midland 
Institute,  Birmipdiam.  on  "  Siena — her  State,  her  Citizens,  and  her  Arta, 
being  the  leswn  <a  an  Italian  r^blie." 

Mr.  Brook's  statue  of  "  Richard  Baxter,**  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
Kidderminster,  will  be  completed  in  June. 

Sir  Oharlsa  ItyeU,  the  eminent  gecdogist,  died  on  Honday  last 

Br.  O.  W.  Siemeni  was  on  Monday  presented  bjr  the  Prime  of  ITalei 
with  the  Albert  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  fbr  his  investtgattona  in  rda- 

tion  to  heat  and  its  applioation  to  arts  and  maon&ctures. 

Mr  McLean,  of  Westbank,  has  just  given  6,400/.  to  the  Fhiloeo^eal 
Society,  at  Qreeuoek,  for  the  erection  of  a  museum  and  lecture-hall, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Armitage,  of  Famley,  has  offered'  to  give  from  ^000^  to 
10,000/.,  as  may  be  needed,  for  the  erection  of  a  Briti^  Workman  Hlaeo 
or  Working  Men's  Club  in  Leeds. 

The  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works  have  ap^ved  of  tha 
general  principle  of  the  Artisans'  Bwellings  Bill,  now  before  Parliament. 

I  The  ICatropolitan  Board  of  Workm  have,  vith  a  view  to  aettis  a 
I  dispute  respecting  a  right  of  way  over  the  Embankment  Oardena  claimed 
j  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  agreed  to  a  plan,  in  coiyonction  with  the 
I  Duchy  of  Lancaater  anthoritiea,  whereby  a  new  road  will  be  made  near 
Waterloo  Bridge  for  public  purposes. 

The  War  Department  are  about  to  convert  one  of  the  Isigs  work- 
ahopa,  now  known  as  the  Accoutrement  Store,  at  Woolwich,  into  an  amooiy, 
at  a  cost  of  15,000/.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  extensive  collection  of 
arms  in  the  Tower  of  London  will  be  transferred  to  it.  Several  other  new 
works  for  Woolwich  are  in  contemplation,  and  eome  addiUonal  baitdingi 
at  the  Royal  Arsenal  are  provided  for  in  the  new  estimates. 

The  Treaanrr,  owing  to  some  misnnderstanding,  have  stmck  ont  (tf 
the  Parliamentary  estimates  the  sum  of  fiOOl.,  which  the  First  Commisnonet 
of  WorKa  had  agreed  to  give  towards  the  reatoration  of  St,  Giles'  Catbedis^ 
Edinburgh. 

A  Committee  of  the  Edinbnr^  Town  Council  are  about  to  oonndar 
the  feasibility  of  washing,  periodically,  tjie  public  atatnes  by  means  ol  the 
fire-hose. 

The  large  Timber  Stores  and  saw  mills  belotunm  to  Menn.  T.ttC, 
Martin,  Nortbwall,  Dublin,  have  been  burnt  <  The  estimated  im  u 

50,000/. 

The  Sxiienditure  on  the  reetoration  and  erection  of -219  ehnrebesin 
the  Diocese  of  Hereford  nnce  1840  has  been  443,641/.   This  is  excltuive 
of  parsonages,  and  does  not  refbr  to  eases  where  the  outlay  was  under 
Of  this  amount  863,629  has  been  raised  by  vohintaxy'snbseriptioni.  Ths 
cathedral  restoration  coat  46,691/. 

Trinity  Ohapel,  Conduit  Street,  Begent  Street,  is  abont  to  be  va^ 
down  and  a  ebop  will  be  erected  on  the  site.   It  was  a  proprirtary  dupa. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  French  Minister  dea  Beanx-Arti  ftr 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  art  treasures  of  us 
country,  will  have  flniehed  its  labonrs  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  anoUwe 
month. 

An  Altar-tomb  is  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Eton  College  as  a 
memorial  <^  the  late  Provost  Hawtrey. 

An  Binquiry  ia  to  be  held  on  Monday  by  one  of  the  Medical  InspecbM 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  io  order  to  report  upon  the  P"^*^ 
provide,  by  Act  of  I^riiament  for  the  transfer  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Buwria 
of  the  disused  burial  grounds  of  the  parishes  of  St  Faneras  and  St  wles. 
to  be  maintuned  by  the  Vestry  for  ever  as  an  open  space  and  nwoMiai 
garden. 

The  Freemasoiui  of  Bristol  contemplate  bearing  the  coat  of  kw* 

portion  of  the  work  of  restoring  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

The  BebuUding  of  Warwick  OasUe  is  said  to  be  eomplettd.  'B» 

cost  is  estimated  at  between  15,000/.  and  20,000/. 

The  whole  of  the  joiners'  work  in  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway's  San****!"' 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  lASceUes,  of  BunhiU  Row,  B.C.  The  smoiiA 
d  the  contact  is  upwards  of  10^000^ 
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HOUeES  BUH.T  TO  FALL. 

oAn  •ffeett  of  ih»  diiSHa 
mrmtj  ti  muk  »  winter  aa  tbe  pnaest 
we  ioa  liekeMf  koaew  tottering  to  tlieir 
fell.  If  stMuttnwB  are  justified  io  tdl- 
Mg  ue,  Mthi^OMhunfy  are,  that  aweek** 
frcMt  0*  fog  o«ata<  tbe  oofBmimity  juat  ao 
Kuah  n  hamaalffa  hoth  aged  and  young, 
aa  al*»  may  v*  aay  that  a  cold  wet 
aeaaoa  iads  ant  equally  inaTitably  in 
kuildipg'  tiw  dkaa^itude  of  the  M  and 
tka  miaeoMfenHtiM  of  ^  aew.  Whea, 
bowevaf,  th»  vM  tonem^t  goae  to  its 
fttSj  ii  B*y  at  iHat  claim  the  caedit  of 
baTiag  stneA  jtapurpoee;  batiAanit 
is  *  WW  00  wmuahed  bonaea  tbftt 
tambla  to  fmnd  «aw  ia  «aa  in  which  it  is  diftcuU 
t»  ^Smirrm  my  eaneolvtiaB  at  all,  exeapt  it  be  tbe  refleeiieB,  if 
kaMiBjr  1k»  hat  be  ao,  that  t^  ooroow  baa  not  to  be  oonsulted. 

Pfcalbar  tbe  BtiHdiBg  A«*  of  Londo*  ftdtts  its  object  is  a  qOea- 
>  ia  only  too  flreOMMtly  foaeed  «Mn  tbe  attention  of  both 

iT*te  intfvidnals  and  psM*  ofioiak ;  and,  if  housoa  are  found  to 
doam  im  mHte  of  its  i«g«lations  beme  tiior  roofs  are  on,  or  very 
ikoatly  nftnr,  here  ia  ooo  point  at  least  wftfR  wUch  a  little  inveati- 
giiliaa  nught  eertainly  be  expeetod  ta  baiaoa  wbolesoue  effect. 

Tbe  ilmay  dianetor  ot  Londes  epeattktian  building  has  loo^f  been 
mmtmkui,  and  tbe  cbaneter  of  tbe  LMda*  Imoulaticm  builder  a 
^-woidL  Tbe  bovses,  it  ia  aaid,  at«  buill^  as  tbe  raaor  was  made, 
to  aeH ;  tba  builder  ha»  but  one  aweet  ob|eaC  in  view,  to  pocbet  ^e 
mmtf  oad  be  off.  Tbi^  bowover,  is  not  fair.  It  may  be  tbe  truth, 
W  ^  ia  not  the  wb^  to«th.  Tbe  b«ulda»  hut  be  quite  aa  bbu^  aa 
W  is  painted,  but  ife  ought  not  to  be  fongoMaB  tnat  he  ia  not  tbe  mily 
^■a  *hat  ooght  to  bo  opfwaed  in  tbo  abamaal  aketcb.  There  are 
alMak  tvo  oAar  fgnna  at  least  eqnal  im  dark  inpwtanea  to  him- 
self  a  gionnd  landlord  and  an  attonxry.  Some  people  would  add  a 
Wwaym,  bat  tiiis  oneial  at  the  wont  u  seldoto  the  positive  enemy 
•f  tbe  puUio.  The  amiaUe  part  played  by  tba  landlord  is,  generally 
■penhing,  nothing  aaeae  timn  to  a^ueesa  on*  ef  somebody  the  highest 
^mmi  rant  that  be  ean  get ;  a  tbin^to  the  HtDuist  degree  oommend- 
aUo  in  theory  from  tbe  landlovd's  point  of  view,  but  in  many  cases 
aawuring  so  much  of  over  ahaipness  in  pnwtioe  as  to  constitute  the 
baaia  upon  which  the  whole  fabrie  of  Aitnro  misadventure  ia  foonded. 
Of  Ibe  attorney,  on  the  ether  hand,  when  bb  is  one  of  the  right  sort, 
il  ia  more  d^colt  to  speak.  JUb  aupfaaw  and  most  interesting 
fawtieii  ia  to  find  the  moaev.  Where  he  geta  it  nobody  caree ;  tbe 
onlf  <in«ation  that  is  a«ked  is  what  he  is  to  cbai^  tea  it,  and  this 
■a  genenily  answerod  by  opening  the  mouth  very  wide.  Tbe  rackon- 
inf  of  Ae  eaoluDonto  of  this  gvilrieaa  paofcaaienol  ia  by  no  means 
•  o^lo  equatien.  AU  tb«t  can  bo  esplained  to  ordinary  intel- 
"  M*  ia  tbnt  be  ia4n  a  manner  tbe  nnala  of  everybody  concerned. 
:  tUa  ia  not  anougb-^ha  proenraa  ovn^tbing  for  everybody,  and 
«•  oifaiybo^  to  everything.  Me  flnda  the  money  for  tbe 
p«-«i>,  and  lAo  movtoage  for  tba  laBdar :  be  finda  tbe  buldw  tot 
4io  had,  and  tbe  land  for  tba  builder ;  be  inds  tbe  surveyor  for  the 
|ob,  and  tbe  job  for  tba  sorveyor ;  and  phikiaephy  •urmisas  that  ware 
It  not  ocenstonalty  for  a  Mara  aoaident  ha  oaiud  not  find  anytiiing  at 
all  fbr  anybody,  or  anybody  for  anything — Ae  accident  being  ^at  he 
holds  tbe  position  of  trustee  to  eome  such  penon  aa  a  widow,  whose 
money  he  is  anxious  should  be  made  the  moat  of,  turning  it  over  and 
over  therefore  in  this  way  aa  quickly  and  aanaaquentW  aa  frequently 
as  be  can.  At  any  rate  tbe  poor  builder  pays  nim  for  all,  which  is 
■rrfaig  aa  much  as  is  neceeaary  for  the  preeent. 

Wow  if  a  new  street,  such  as  we  can  see  any  day  springing  info 
■SBewhat  squalid  existence  in  the  suburba,  baa  to  be  created  for  tbe 
pobfie  uses  upon  such  a  scheme  as  this,  it  must  be  easy  enough  to 
■ndeiatand  with  regard  to  the  standing  functionary  called  a  specula- 
tfan  bnilder,  not  only  that  he  does  not  pow  rim,  but  that  ho  has 

So  eniM^h  to  do  to  pay  tbe  wagee  and  Ike  attorn^  in  the  ftist 
tf  to  meet  bb  aeoeptancaa  to  ^e  brick  and  timber  merchants  in 
aaeond  (who  of  eourae  diavge  for  accommodation),  and  thirdly  to 
aerape  toffetfaer  by  the  moat  painful  eoonomy  bread  and  cheese  for 
Uma^.  Like  the'  intweaiiDg  cnb  b««a  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  acquaint- 
■Me,  keep  him  in  the  shafts  and  be  jogs  on  for  ever,  but  take  him 
«nt  and  be  falls  to  rise  no  more. 

Now  in  what  way  is  it  that  so  perplexed  a  financier  contrives  to 
aenpe  together  enough  to  live  upon  ?  There  htb  three  principles  of 
esntrol  that  compel  substantiality  in  his.worii;  first,  he  must  build 
in&  enoufrh  for  a  upeedy  sale ;  secondly,  he  must  build  well  enough 
for  tbe  security  of  tbe  loan  in  the  meantime ;  thirdly,  he  must  satisfy 
1^  regulattona  of  the  law.  Beyond  these  eonsiderations  he  has  no- 
lUng  to  foar,  all  further  virtue  is  in  a  manner  supererogatory.  If  he 
tan  bat  get  a  purchaser  for  his  boose  before  the  estimable  lady 
lAoae  money  baa  built  it  experiences  any  anxiety  about  its  safety, 
tf  be  ean  but  pay  off  all  clums  before  anybody  gate  tired  of  waitiog, 
if  ka  eaa  secure  the  eettificato  of  t^  distiiet  aurveyor  (which  ia  the 


noaipt  for  bia  fee)  before  anr  daewfilMda  aMeaM  m  tbe  waHa,  aaA 
if  be  can  pay  lua  butohn  and  bataiv  tailor  and  draper,  their  mods^ 
aoBonata,  tiian  tba  soodw  th«  bonao  gea»  to  wraek  tba  mora  doea  4i* 
-whole  proceeding  aaem  to  bo  in  aaooid  wilk  tho  fitnesa  of  duam  j 
and  every  day  it  continues  to  oooupy  ito  Htlla  spot  ef  oaaA  tatk» 
advantage  oi  the  puitiiaseo  ia  in  a  oaMaba  aansa  so  muc^  abotmoted 
hem  Us  pooke^  or  ratte  horn  tbo  psaliat  of  tbe  maaaginf  attar 
nay,  who>  taking  all  tba  risk  npaK  lumaair,  ia  nataially  aaSled  to 
receive  whatever  advantago  happow  to  ba  going. 

How  bard  it  is  for  a  mere  Act  <A  Parfiameot,  couched  in  tbe  lw« 
guage  of  abatractioDB,  to  deal  widi  aueh  a  condition  of  tbin^  in 
sordid  practice,  need  aoarcely  bo  said ;  and  tbe  only  wonder  la,  to 
those  woo  are  behind  tbe  eoenea,  why  them  should  be  so  little  aa 
there  seema  to  be  in  tbo  way  of  diaaaten  For  instance  the  kvw 
ordains,  in  tbe  spirit  of  it,  that  the  builder  shall  use  reasonably  good 
bricks,  and  reaawably  good  moatar,  and  that  he  shall  put  has  woric 
solidly  together ;  and  it  ia  on  these  oooditiMM  that  he  ia  permitted  to 
make  a  wall  wbieh  ia  80t/b«<  tey  aad  96  fmbhigk  of  the  nodorato 
thieknaaa  of  Bk  m^m.  tlw  wctremo  lai^  of  Mich  a  rale  ean  only 
be  aocoutttod  tn  on  the  aiupoeitieB  tiba*  tbo  diattict  sarvmn',  who 
ia  reBpontttde  fat  the  bonea  oTtbe  gubUe  in  tbeaa  mattsxa,  u  anmd 
with  undent  authority  to  prevent  the  use  of  bad  bricks,  bad  naortar, 
and  bad  workmanship ;  for  who  would  dream  of  building  a  fr-imA 
wall,  SO  feet  long  nad  SS  foet  high  o^cnrise  than  well  if  it  wave 
intended  to  stwd  at  all  P  Sut  wben  the  outraged  speculation  builder, 
instigated  and  defended  by  the  still  loaaa  deeply  outiiagad  atfemey, 
forces  the  public  officer  to  appeal  to  the  polioe  maf^etrato,  and  that 
astute  authority  is  entreated  to  protect  tho  iDtsreBte  of  property  and 
trade  against  tbe  exaotaonaef  a  pragasatieal  jack  in  oiBoe,  aumee  it 
to  say  that  it  is  vain  to  attea^  to  aaliafy  tb»  boneh  ei^hor  that 
one  briok  is  not  aa  good  as  another,  or  that  garden  mould  and  obldk 
do  not  make  capital  mortar,  or  that  sueb  a  phrase  as  ^  aolidfy  pnt 
together  '*  means  anything  more  than  set  up  anyhow  on  end.  I  do 
not  profesB  to  understand  building,**  is  serene  observation  of  tbe 
judge,  "but  I  can  read  ao  Act  ef  PorliaoMnt;  and,  if  tbe  lan|pu^ 
IS  not  dear,  it  ia  not  my  foult,  and  it  is  not  tbo  de&ndaot's." 

Tbe  fall  now  and  th«  of  a  kouaa  or  two  while  yet  only  half  buHt 
must  be  put  down  tbardbxe  as  an  aaimtial  iaddmt  of  the  British 
C(matitution,  part  of  the  libaity  of  tbe  subject.  Fortoaataly  tbeva 
ia  in  building  a  myatoiioua  piinaiple,  eonveiaationaliy  oalled 
''stiction,"  which  proteets  from  folting  a  great  many  houaea  that 
otherwiae  oi^ht  aasuradly  to  fallwiUi.  w  posaiUe  promptxtade;  and 
indeed  were  it  not  for  thia  it  ia  difficult  to  say  where  certain  districU 
of  London  would  bo  in  very  wet  waatbar,  exoept  perbape  ludf  way 
down  tbe  aewere.  But  at  any  latej  when  so  many  tboueaads  of 
houses,  of  such  ricbettv  eonstraction  aa  we  know  them  to  be,  are  seen 
to  stand  as  firmly  as  they  do  for  twenty,  forty,  and  even  six^  yoars, 
the  inquiry  of  chief  interest  which  is  left  to  us  ia  to  speculate  twott 
the  possibility  of  entire  neighbourbooda^  built  at  one  time,  tumbUi^ 
into  wreck  together — a  hundred  aeres  or  so  of  houses,  ioddentally 
assooiatad  together  in  their  birth,  being  in  their  death  not  divided. 
No  doubt  there  are  already  maav  instances  in  which  the  peMileotial 
"  rookeriea  "  that  tbe  Artizan'a  Jjw^nga  Bill  of  Mr.  Cross  would 
sweep  amy  are  simp^  ao  xuny  onoe  sang  little  building  estatoo 
whicb  tbo  speetiUtion  boildera  of  Isaa  thaa  a  bnndrad  yoara'ago 
erected  for  the  profit  of  aatnto  attcmays  with  ahuff  brid^  gardan 
mould  and  chalk,  and  ftoe  and  ean  wrakmansbip.  and  wbieh  have 
been  indebted  to  "  stiction  "  and  nothing  dae  any  time  mthin  living 
memory  for  such  a  aemhtanee  of  stabuky  as  they  stUI  possess.  A 
great  oaal  of  this  may  no  doubt  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ^veattve 
authority,  but  one  thing  at  least  we  naa^  ventore  to  suggest  Tbo 
police  magiatratea  of  the  Itetn^t^  are  eatd  to  hold  periodical  privato 
ueetinga  for  tbe  excellent  purpueo  (A  agroMog  aouMigst  ^eBsaelvoe 
upon  principles  of  unifom  administratioo,  and  it  might  not  be  anaiaa 
if  on  sonw  oecasion  of  the  sort  they  were  to  take  into  most  serioua 
consideration  the  circumstanoe  of  houses  being  given  to  tumbling 
down  because  of  the  supposed  imposaibility  of  interpreting  cm  the 
bench  the  following  language  la  tha  Building  Act,  which  plain 
people  neverthaleas  think  iutelli^ble  enough : — "  Cvery  wall  oon- 
atructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  similar  aubatances  shall  be  properly 
bonded  and  sdidly  put  together  with  mortar  or  eemeitf 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  C08TUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'8  PLAYS. 

Bt  Edwam  W.  Oonwim  F.aA. 

Henvr  vm.— (CMiniMtf.) 

COSTUME  in  this  play  reaches  the  utmost  limit  of  costiy  mtgnifl-' 
cence.  The  action  is  tbe  movement  of  a  pageant,  the  costiww  is 
the  drees  of  a  spectacle.  In  the  text  itself  we  are  told  tb^  at 
Andren  every  Frenchman  was  "all  clinquant,  all  in  gold,"  that 
every  Englishman  "  show'd  like  a  mine,"  that  the  '*  pages  were  aa 
cherubins,  all  gilt"  The  cost  of  "  these  fierce  vanities,'  on  Bucxoro- 
HAK  calls  them,  fell  so  heavily  on  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  ia 
those  days'  doings  that  many  "  broke  their  backs  with  laying  monora 
on  them.**'  Tbe  third  Scene  of  the  first  Act  is  devoted  to  Paris 
fashions,  and  in  it  we  fisd  mentioned  not  only  tba  "  fit  or  two  o*  the 
face"  and  tbe  mincing  walk  of  tba  tiMeUfid  gallants,  but  aaah 
articlea  as  tbe  tall  stocking,  short  blistored  breeches,  and  tboa* 
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temiuuits  of  fool  aad  feather  that  they  got  in  France.  The  particular 
point,  theo,  to  remember  in  dothiog  the  characters  in  Henrj-VUL 
IB  that  the  play  opens  immediately  after  the  great  meeting  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  that  I>ondon  cofHed,  with  her  usual 
exa^eration,  the  PariBian  mode.  Authoritiee  for  the  period  we  have 
now  reached  are  so  numeroas,  so  eanly  attainable^  and  bo  near  to 
Shaespbrb's  own  time,  that  nror  in  coatame  is  leas  to  be  excused 
than  a  failure  ia  scenery.  Monumental  and  decorative  sculpture, 
easel  pictures,  includii^  ufe-size  portraits,  tapestry,  drawings,  MSS., 
and  printed  hooka  fumiah  ua  with  a  rich  store  of  material.  Of  con- 
temporary portraits  we  have  a  luge  number;  there  are  some  in  the 
Natumal  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  KiNe's  picture  is  to  be  found  in 
more  than  one  collection,  but  that  in  WarwiclE  Castle  is  the  best  I 
have  seen.  Holbein's  Wobey  everybody  knows  is  id  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  and  in  Catbiduhs  "Life  of  Wolsey"  and  Lodob's 
"  Portraits "  we  have  engravings  taken  from  pictures  by  HoLBBnr, 
Titian,  and  others  of  nearly  every  person  of  note  in  the  play.  The 
picture  at  WiDdsor  Castle  representing  the  meeting  of  the  Kings  of 
Elngland  nod  France  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  sculpture  at  Rouen  which  exhibits  the  same  event, 
and  shows  the  full  force  of  the  expression  "  fool  and  feather,"  for  the 
plume  on  the  bead  of  the  horse  ridden  by  Fbancis  is  not  far  short  of 
thi-eefeet  in  height!  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  action 
some  important  sumptuary  laws  were  passed,  and  from  this  enact- 
ment and  inventories  we  gather  that  the  dress  1521-33  indnded— 
Square-toed  shoes  of  slashed  velvet 

Tnmks  or  breeches  of  dlk — black  silk  and  gold,  purple  nlk  and 
Venice  gold  woven  net-wia^  and  white  dlk  andgold. 

Stocks  or  stockings  of  velvet,  cloth,  and  satin. 

Doublets  of  cloth,  velvet)  damask,  doth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver, 
velvet— cut  in  meandering  patterns  on  the  gold  or  ^ver  doth — and 
velvet  covered  with  embroideiy  of  gold  and  pearia,  and  buttons  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  &c. 

Sleeves  wide,  detached,  and  fastened  to  the  jacket  or  doublet— like 
the  bi-eeches  or  trunk  hose  were — with  points  or  laces  and  tags. 
They  were  generally  of  satin  when  the  doublet  was  of  vdvet,  and 
tiaually  of  the  same  colour  (worn  by  both  sexes).* 

"Waistcoats  with  sleeves  tightly  fitting,  made  of  cloth  of  silver, 
quilted,  and  "  tuffed  out  with  fine  camerike  "  (worn  by  both  sexes). 

Jackets  or  jerkins  worn  over  the  doublet,  usually  of  velvet. 

Coats  of  velvet,  damask,  or  cloth,  with  bases  or  shirts,  ribbed  and 
quilted,  and  loose,  banging  coats,  like  short  cloaks,  with  broad  collars 
and  trimmiogs  of  fur,  and  large,  hanging  sleeves. 

Gowns  of  velvet,  satin,  damask,  and  doth,  trinmied  with  fur  of 
the  black  genet,  the  oable,  and  lamVs  wool  (worn  by  both  sexes). 
After  1633  olack  genet  was  only  worn  by  the  blood  nnraL 

Habit-shirts  or  partlets,  with  or  without  sleeves  (worn  by  ladies 
only),  were  made  of  fine  cambric,  often  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
or  of  lawn  with  network  of  gold  woven  therein. 

Kirtles  or  petticoats  were  made  of  doth  of  gold,  brocade,  satin, 
vdvet,  damasK,  doth,  and  worsted.  Seven  yards  is  quoted  as  the 
quantity  necessary  for  a  QtrBBN's  kirtle. 

Caps  or  coifa  were  of  velvet,  gold  cloth,  &c,  sometimes  shaped  like 
the  flat  hood  familiar  to  us  in  the  portnuts  of  the  unfortunate  Qtjebit 
OF  Scots,  and  sometimes  three-cornered,  the  peaks  or  corners  pro- 
jecting three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  head.  Tiie  humbler  women 
folk  wore  white  kerchiefs  of  Imen  or  holtand. 

Of  the  diflerent  shapes  of  the  articles  above  enumerated,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  anything  like  sn  adequate  idea  without 
numerous  drawings.  There  are,  however,  certain  points  which  can 
easily  be  borne  in  mind ;  thns,  for  example,  the  trunk  sleeves  were 
nearly  alwavs  opened,  cut  or  dit  up  and  fastened  together  with  laces 
and  tags  or  nuttons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  the  lining,  which 
latter  was  sometames  of  very  predous  material.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  sleeves— 

"  Long  sleeves  all  «d  and  hned  with  doth  of  gold." 

"Purple  satin  sleeves,  embroidered  all  over  with  Venice  gold, 
with  diamond  and  Rold  buttons  set  thereon." 

"  A  pair  of  tmncke  E'leeves  of  redde  cloth  of  gold,  with  cat  workes, 
having  twelve  pair  of  agletes  of  gold." 

"  A  pair  of  French  sleeves  of  green  velvet,  richlv  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  damask  sold,  pirl  of  morisco  work,  witn  knops  of  Venice 
gold,  cordian  raised,  either  sleeve  having  six  small  buttons  of  gold, 
and  in  every  button  a  pearl,  and  tiie  brandies  of  the  flowers  set  vrith 
pearles." 

"  A  pair  of  sleeves,  rufied  at  the  hande  with  strawberry  leaves  and 
flowers  of  golde,  embroidered  with  black  ailke." 

"  One  pair  of  linen  sleeves,  paned  with  gold  over  the  arm,  quilted 
with  black  silk,  and  wrought  with  flowers  between  the  panes  and  at 
the  hands," 

"  One  pair  of  sleeves  of  purple  gold  tissue  dauiask  wire,  each  sleeve 
tied  with  .Hfflets  of  gold." 

"One  pair  or  cnmeon  satin  sleeves,  four  buttons  on  each  sleeve, 
and  in  every  button  nine  pearls." 

Gutting  or  slashing  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  sleeve;  it 
pervades  the  whole  coatumo  down  to  the  shoes,  and  the  material, 
instead  of  being  made  as  formerly  with  a  few  bold  slashes,  ia  now 


■  At  an  evening  party  hdd  In  the  PurlUmmb  How  at  Twtmlnrtar  ladlu  q>pear«d 
(M  the  lint  timo  In  lAort  or  demy  dsms,  with  ban  unu,  i^., "  uakod  down  from  Uw 
sUmwi." 


found  to  be  slivered  and  snipped  into  a  multitude  of  Uttle  cuts, 
makiug  the  fabric  almost  as  open  as  a  network  of  shreds.  Besides 
this  cutting  and  puffing,  otiier  modes  of  ornamentation  were  adopted, 
such  as  ribbing,  quilting,  and  striping.  A  full-skirted  douUet  mbed 
appears  to  have  been  a  Icind  of  dress  very  much  in  favour.  Of  audal 
dressea  we  must  not  iamt  that  the  Duke  of  BncxnieHAic  had  m  hii 
wardrobe  a  white  doublet  and  hoae  cut  upon  doth  of  gold,  embroi- 
dered and  furnished  with  dacpa  and  ta^  of  gold.  The  J&va**  drai 
waa  often  ao  much  covered  with  embroidery  of  gold  that  the  material 
forming  the  ground  showed  but  littie.  He  was  as  fond  of  diange  in 
his  costume  as  in  other  things,  and  his  wardrobe  contain^  what  era 
nowadays  a  tailor  mirht  be  justified  in  describing'  as  anextaidve 
assortment.  Ahnb  Holbtn  wore  at  her  coronation  a  surooat  ind 
robe  of  purple  velvet  furred  vrith  ermine ;  her  hair  hung  down  from 
under  a  coif  surrounded  by  a  coronal  of  jewels ;  the  dais  or  canopj 
over  her  was  carried  by  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  dreaied  u 
crimson ;  the  LoBn-CHAJfCBiXos  wore  scarlet  Dordered  with  for; 
the  dukes  were  clad  in  crimson  velvet  trimmed  with  ermine; 
Suffolk's  doublet  and  short  overcoat  or  cloak  were  thick  with 
pearls,  and  bis  gown  waa  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  feather  worn  in  the  hat  and  cap  was  often  jewelled  np  the 
quilt,  and  a  large  jewel  or  medallion  usually  covered  the  base  of  it 
Bbnbt  wore  a  medallion  or  brooch  in  his  hat,  having  the  image  of 
St.  Gbobob  wrought  in  it  in  high  relief.  Bbnvbnuio  Cbuuvi 
describes  three  meddlions  that  he  made  for  wearing  in  hat  or  c^ 
Two  were  of  gold,  one  a  Leda  and  awan,  another  Hercnles  tearing  a 
lion ;  the  third  was  of  diver,  la^  laioli,  and  ciyatal,  and  oontMud 
a  figure  of  AUaa  witii  the  worU  on  his  back.  The  flgvn  was  of 
silver,  the  world  of  crystal,  the  zodiac  of  ln[us  ^uU,  wiA 
the  signs  inlaid  in  gold,  and  the  background  of  the  medallion  lapis 
lazuli, themarginbeingmadeofsilverwrought  "with  fruit andflowei^ 
and  other  charming  things  bound  .round."  To  this  same  artist  we  are 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  damascened  sted-work — i.e.  inlaying 
awords,  hdberds,  &c,  with  gold,  as  practised  in  Damascus.  The 
partizan  was  one  of  the  new  weapons  of  this  reign,  and  both  this 
and  the  halberd  and  the  way  of  carrying  and  holding  them  may  be 
seen  on  the  tomb  of  Fk4MCIs  at  St.  Denis,  illustrated  by  If. 
Quichbbat  in  his  "  Hietoire  du  Costume  en  France." 

In  stage  representation  there  may  naturally  arise  an  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  be  he  ever  so  liberally  iodined,  to  dothe  hit 
dramatit  pertona  in  velvet  cut  on  real  doth  of  gold,  but  why  the 
genuine  patterns  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  be  thought  equally 
difficult  to  attain  is  somewhat  strange,  seeing  that  many  of  them 
were  carefnlly  reproduced  in  Birmingham  under  the  curection  of 
the  late  Avoubtus  Wxlbt  PvGZir  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  one  or  two  have  been  reproduoed  within  Hie  last  two  yeia 
under  my  own  direction  for  Mesata.  CoLuiraoN  &  Lock.  I  have 
8^  seen  at  Meeers.  Giixow's  some  remarkably  good  reproduction 
of  early  Renaissance  fabrics,  and  I  believe  Messrs.  CowUBSAW, 
NiooL  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  are  directing  thdr  attention  to  the 
revival  of  genuine  old  designs  in  brocades,  damasks,  &c  So  thst, 
apart  from  the  very  costly  materials,  there  are  no  difficultiee  in  the 
way  if  any  one  wishes  to  revive  Hbnby  VIII.  and  the  world  of  bis 
day — so  close  to  Shakbferb's  own  time  that  he  might  eauly  have 
had  it  described  to  him  by  an  eye-witaess.  On  all  sides  authoritiea 
are  to  be  found  without  any  trouble  to  unearth  them.  Holbbik  ii 
especially  to  be  noted,  and  his  life-size  cartoon  of  the  KiBO  at  Hard- 
wick  Uall,  made  A.n.  1637,  must  on  no  account  be  oveilooked. 
Nicholas  HooHENSBEe's  series  of  prints,  representing  the  triumpbal 
entry  of  the  Emperor  Chablbs  V.  mto  Bologna  a.d.  1530^  may  alio 
be  consulted  as  an  authority  for  the  costumes  of  the  foreign  nobler 
ambassadors,  &c,  who  might  be  introduced  to  fill  up  the  picton 
of  this  highly  pictorial  play. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS- 

IK  a  few  well  chosen  expressions,  which  were  none  the  less  worthy 
of  admiration  because  they  must  have  been  entirely  unpremedi- 
tated, Sir  Gilbert  Scott  announced  the  decease  uf  Professor  Willm 
on  Monday  evening  last  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the  news  of 
which  event  had  reached  him  as  he  entered  the  meeting  roam.  In 
doing  so  he  bore  a  tribute  which,  if  brief,  was  yet  diacriminating, 
just,  and  hearty  to  the  great  powers  and  rare  qualities  of  the  letmM 
Professor.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  at  the  very  time  whan  it 
baa  become  the  fashion  for  those  professionally  connected  with  trehi- 
tecture  to  cry  down  the  daims  of  amateurs,  the  decease  of  ^''^''1^ 
markable  man  should  recall  attention  to  the  eminent  aervicea  rendaiM 
to  architectural  science  by  one  who,  though  he  obtained  the  well 
merited  honour  of  receiving  the  Boyd  Gou  Medul-of  the  lostita^ 
was  in  no  shape  or  way  an  architect 

By  profession  a  clergyman,  by  position  Jacksonian  Professor  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  ia  the  University  of  Oam- 
bridge,  Professor  WiiLie  took  up  the  atud^  of  architecture  as  s 
relaxation,  and  approached  it  from  the  antiquarian's,  not  the  W»D- 
ticiau's,  side.  His  was  essentially  an  inquiring  mind ;  he  was  BWa 
in  research,  acute  in  observation,  and  logical  in  judgment,  and  hu 
maLhemati<»l  training  qualified  him  to  comprehend  and  to  unravel  tha 
complications  of  constructions  of  even  more  than  ordinary  com- 
plexity. Uis  learning  as  an  antiquary,  his  familiarity  with  Mediew 
Latin,  and  hia  perseverance  in  foUowing     even  a  sl^ht  dw^  ix^' 
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bind  to  TMider  him  eminenUy  fit  to  investigate  eubjects  towards 
which  attention  had  fort;  years  ago  been  only  newly  turned. 

The  Tftlne  of  his  early  manual  on  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Italy  *  must  not  be  measured  by  its  importance  to  the 
ttodeot  at  the  present  day.  Other  labourers  in  the  same  field  bare 
produced  works  which  are  certainly  more  modem,  and  perhaps  more 
comprehensiTe  and  more  ample.  But  Willis  was  one  of  our 
pioneers,  and  the  work  be  did  was  performed  on  all  but  untrodden 
ground ;  and  it  was  performed  com^tely  and  l^tbfully  as  far  as  it 
vMit.  A.  aDtnequent  essay  on  Gothic  Taultin^,  which  forma  one  of 
tlM  ornaments  ofthe  "  Transactions  "  of  the  loatitute,  m  ay  be  accepted 
Ha  better  spadmen  of  the  man  and  his  method  of  working.  Here  the 
aobjecfc  wh  a  limited  and  a  difficult  one,  and  if  tbe  whole  field  ia  not 
ooeii|Hed,  that  portion  at  least  to  which  the  mtun  part  of  the  essay 
was  d«TOted  is  surveyed  with  an  accuracy  and  a  completeness  which 
may  be  said  pretty  nearly  to  hare  exhausted  it.  We  allude  here  to 
tbe  fan  tracerj  Twilting  of  the  Tudor  period,  the  nature  of  which  is  «o 
tftoroDghly  examioed,  analysed,  and  referred  back  to  first  principle!), 
^t  80  far  as  we  know  no  subaequent  inquirer  has  ever  thought  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  more  than  a  re-statement  of  Willis's 
demoDStrationa ;  and  that  too  in  language  which  commonly  has 
decreaaed  in  clearness  and  force  in  proportion  as  it  has  departed  from 
tbe  ori^naL 

Semcea  of  this  class  are  exactly  those  which  may  most  appro- 
priately be  rendered  tu  such  an  art  as  that  of  architecture  by  studious 
and  ftble  men  not  tbemaalves  engaged  in  the  practice  of  construction. 
Where  a  atroctnral  feat  has  to  be  accomplished  the  case  is  difierent. 
Such  an  nndertaking  as  the  Menai  bridge,  for  example,  could  not  by 
PomObU^  lutve  been  wrought  out  in  its  wtirety  by  a  mathematician, 
erm  of  the  moat  brilliant  powers,  unacquainted  with  the  practical 
manaigement  of  iron  and  stone,  and  the  difficulties  of  detail  which 
bsTe  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  in  tbe  conduct  of  a  great  work. 
An  attempt  of  this  nature  could  only  by  possibility  succeed  in  the 
honda  of  a  man  of  tbe  immense  practical  power  and  wide  experience 
%  SnPHBDTSoir.  Again,  tbe  skill  of  the  mathematician  and  the 
learning  of  tbe  antiquary  would  have  been  entirely  at  fault  in  tbe 
attempt  to  plan,  design  and  erect  a  pile  like  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
or  tbe  new  Law  Courts.  The  creative  faculty,  tbe  power  of  grusping 
a  building,  and  the  skill  which  causes  each  detail,  wbether  of  arrange- 
nent  or  of  art  treatment,  to  take  its  proper  place  as  an 
iate^ral  part  in  a  great  whole,  these  are  tbe  gifts  or  rather  the 
ittainmenta  of  a  man  of  a  different  order  to  that  of  which  Willis 
was  so  bright  an  ornament ;  and  it  is  in  discharging  this  work 
aright  that  tbe  truned  architect  hopeleaaly  distances  the  compara- 
tirelj  unpractiBed  amateur. 

Fifty  y«ara  ago,  however,  when  Professor  Willis  took  his  deirreo,t 
■nd  gained  latn.  hia  fellowship  a  first  instalment  of  that "  learned 
Inaxre  "  which  left  him  free,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  select  bis 
mm  olgecta  of  atndj,  much — we  had  almost  said  everything — remained 
to  be  learned  with  reference  to  ancient  Gothic  architecture.  Tbe  in- 
quiry was  one  which  could  be  successfully  undertaken  by  any  enthu- 
naadc  and  painstaking  antiquary  who  could  approach  it  unfettered  by 
[oecoDceivea  habits  of  construction,  and  unwarped  by  erroneous 
notions  of  taste  or  decoration  ;  and  we  find  that  investigators  who 
were  not  architects  worked  un  it  side  by  side  with  those  who  were ;  so 
that,  together  with  such  names  as  Riceuan,  Puoin,  and  Shabpe, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Willis,  Pbtit,  Gallt- 
KviGHT  and  Parxrr  as  having  done  good  service  in  the  field ; 
without  them,  indeed,  our  knowledge  of  Pointed  architecture  would 
probably  even  at  the  present  hour  be  far  less  complete  than  it  is. 

It  was,  however,  as  an  investigator  into  tbe  architectural  history 
of  individuaJ  ancient  buildings  that  Professor  Willis  was  best  known, 
cod  in  tbia  branch  of  antiquarian  research  his  unrivalled  excellence 
was  keenly  appreciated.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  stage,  be 
"  created  ue  part,"  and  though  many  have  tried  their  hand  at  it 
■nee,  no  one  has  been  fonnd  to  equal  him.  Everjr  other  antiquary 
deals  larsely  in  probabilities,  pointing  out  what  it  is  likely  may  have 
been  the  nistoiy,  or  intention,  or  appropriation  of  buildings  under 
coDsideration,  and  is  only  able  to  arrive  at  certainty  with  regard  to 
small  parte  of  the  subject.  Willis,  boweverj  bud  so  Becure  a 
foundation  that  be  was  able  to  build  upon  it  without  leaving 
mocb  room  for  doubt;  not,  indeed,  thrusting  upon  his  bearers 
the  n»f  dixit  of  a  man  whose  reputation  commanded  respect, 
but  leading  them  step  by  step  with  him  till  they  were  con- 
vineed  by  his  reasoning  that  affairs  must  have  been  as  he  re- 
preeenled  them.  He  examined  in  turn  a  considerable  number 
ef  our  cathedrals  and  some  of  our  abbey  churches,  and  it 
was  year  after  year  the  delight  of  those  who  attended  the  congresses 
of  the  Ait^ssological  Institute  to  hear  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, delivered  in  a  lucid,  calm  statement,  such  as  the  one  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  inimitable  "  Architectural  History  of 
(^terbury  GathedraL"  Professor  Wilus  used  to  bepn  b^  laying 
a  foundation  of  known  historical  facts.  He  would  examine  the 
fabric-^oU  if  there  was  one,  and  «ny  muniments  which  existed,  and 
he  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  series  of  statements  as  to  the 
jumea  of  abbots,  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  who  carried  forward 
tiie  waAa  at  certain  dates,  with  perhaps  some  reference  to  the  por- 
tion of  tbe  building  which  each  had  in  band.  Armed  with  this 
infonuatian  he  approached  the  building  itself,  and,  not  content  with 
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the  ordina^  vague  recognition  of  one  portion  as  thirteenth  century  and 
another  as  fourteenth,  and  so  on,  he  strove  to  discover  the  portions  which 
each  individual  had  directed,  to  trace  the  place  where  the  work  had 
been  abandoned,  and  to  detect  b^  small  peculiarities  of  design  or 
workmanship  the  resumption  of  it  by  a  different  hand ;  till  by  dint 
of  patient  scrutiny  and  logical  argument  he  at  last  succ  eeded  in 
decipheriog  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake  no  inconsiderable  a 
portion  of  tbe  history  of  the  building  which  he  was  examining, 
while  in  those  portions  where  he  had  only  suj^stion  to  ofier  and 
probabilities  to  advance,  he  had  such  good  grounds  to  state  for  what 
ne  proposed  as  being  likely  that  be  generally  carried  his  hearers 
with  him. 

As  specimens  of  punstaking  antiquarian  inTestieatioo,  performed 
with  zeal  and  tboroughoeas,  tiiese  examinations  of  English  Cathe- 
drals  have  very  rarely  been  approached,  and  have  never  been 
equtdled.  It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that,  as  was  stated  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  these  have  been  in  only  a  few  instances  prioted. 
Some  of  them  exist  reported  in  tbe  "Journal  of  the  Archaolopcal 
Institute,"  and  perhaps  some  others  might  be  recovered  in  an  imperfect 
way  by  searching  for  old  newspaper  reports ;  but  unless  notes  &r 
more  copious  than  those  which  the  Professor  held  in  his  band  on 
these  occasions  exist,  many  of  these  discourses  must  be  lost  bevond 
recovery.  Tbe  facts,  save  where  the  baud  of  the  restorer  has^)een 
too  fatally  busy,  however,  remain,  and  can  be  rediscovered  if  anyone 
will  take  the  pains  to  search  for  them  who  is  gifted  with  tbe  same 
keenness  and  thoroughness,  whilst  the  meuiod  of  investigation 
bavmg  been  once  made  clear  by  his  exam{^e,  many  others  have 
followed  it  with  more  or  less  success. 

Among  the  contemporaries  or  successors  of  Professor  WiLLU  as 
demonstrators  of  the  anatomy  of  andent  buildings,  if  we  may  he 
permitted  the  expression,  a  high  place  must  be  accorded  to  tbe  late 
Kev.  Mr.  Petit,  whose  marvellous  skill  and  swiftness  as  a  sketcher 
were  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  hia  examination  of  ardbitectural 
remains ;  Mr.  Febbman  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  churches ;  Mr. 
Parkeb  for  domestic  work ;  the  late  Mr.  HAETSHORif  and  ftlr.  G. 
T.  Clare  for  castles,  have  all  proved  themselves  painstaking  investi- 
gators and  good  describers ;  while  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwik,  on  the  few 
occasions  when  be  has  undertaken  a  similar  task,  has  not  only  shown 
great  ability  in  antiquarian  research,  but  also  has  struck  out  a  some- 
what new  line  for  himself,  for  he  has  ventured  to  criticise  the  work 
of  our  forefathers  with  a  courage  which,  were  it  not  based  on  sound 
judgment  and  wide  knowledge,  would  be  called  presumption.  His 
criucisma,  however,  being  those  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows 
what  he  is  abouty  are  instructive  and  suggestive  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

Although  each  of  these  gentleiiien  has  done  good  service  in  bis  own 
department  of  architeeturu  research  and  description,  it  is  not  upon 
any  one  of  them  that  the  mantle  of  Professor  WiLUS  has  fallen, 
and  it  ia  to  Mr.  Edihind  Sharfb,  if  to  any  living  man, 
that  we  must  look  to  fill  the  void  which  the  retirement  of 
Professor  WiLLis  some  time  ago,  and  now  his  decease,  have  left. 
He  alone  seems  to  unite  the  necessary  leisure,  the  power  of  careful, 
patient  investigation,  the  skill  in  marshalling  an  army  of  facts,  and 
the  faculty  of  lucid  expression  with  the  pen  or  by  the  living  voice, 
which  were  all  combined  in  the  late  Professor  Willis.  Mr.  Sharpe, 
in  bis  efforts  to  aid  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association  to 
study  existing  buildings,  has  undertaken  by  far  tbe  most  useful  and 
important  work  which  lies  open  to  a  man  enjoying  tbe  gifts  and 
attainments  which  he  possesses,  and  we  trust  that  nothing  will  pre- 
vent hia  continuing  to  afford  this  aid  for  many  years  to  come ;  nut 
still 
for 


I,  if  his  leisure  permits,  we  hope  he  may  also  find  time  to  prepare 
his  brother  antiquaries  and  architects  analvses  of  ancient  archi- 


tecture, such  as  he  delivered  with  so  much  success  among  the  abbeys 
of  Yorkshire,  at  the  Congress  at  Ripon,  last  July.  If  Uiis  be  so,  it 
would  only  be  an  additional  justification  of  l^e  selection  which  has 
been  so  recently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  our  columns,  aai  in 
accordance  with  which  the  council  of  the  Institute  have  nominated 
him  to  receive  the  Roval  Gold  Medal,  b^  the  award  of  which,  years 
before,  they  zecognised  tbe  enunent  services  of  the  great  man  whose 
removal  we  chronicle  to-day. 


BREATHING  WALLS. 

IN  many  dwelling  houses,  especislly  those  occupied  by  persons  of 
ample  means  and  luxurious  habits,  an  open  tire  will  be  found 
during  inclement  weather — such,  for  example,  as  that  of  ths  last  few 
weeks— blazing  away  in  each  of  balf-a-dozen  or  more  rooms,  while 
eveiT  crevice  tbrough  which  a  jet  of  external  air  can  enter  to  supply 
the  large  demand  made  by  those  chimneys,  is  almost  hermetically 
closed,  partly  by  the  exceUence  of  the  joiners'  work,  and  partly  by 
the  care  with  which  strips  of  paper  have  been  pasted  over  the  meet- 
ings of  tbe  saahes,  and  list  or  india-rubber  fillets  have  been  applied 
to  tbe  doors.  The  fires,  notwitha landing,  continue  to  burn  merrily, 
and  from  each  fire-place  a  current  of  air  is  leaving  tbe  housA,  having 
a  sectional  area  of  about  five-sixths  of  a  foot,  and  a  speed  which  no 
doubt  varies  widely,  but,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  must  be  something 
very  considerable.  Whence  are  these  currents  supplied  P  Primarily, 
of  course,  any  open  window  in  any  part  of  a  bouse  is  liable  to  be 
drawn  upon,  notwithstanding  the  closed  doors,  and  hence,  by  tbe 
bye,  as  the  window  of  the  w.o.  is  ordmazily  the  only  one  whieh 
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it  is  coatomaiy  to  leave  omd  in  all  weathers,  the  sopi^j  of  air 
moet  earity  obtainable  for  the  interior  of  the  house  comes  from 
the  Tery  source  where  Ae  danger  of  vitiation  is  g;reateet  It 
is  nol^  howeTer,  throagfa  this  small  casement  that  the  air  which  is 
beinff  carried  off  by  nx  (»r  eight  blaziag  fires  can  be  supplied.  And 
jBt  uiRt  up  the  house  as  tightly  as  we  will  there  seems  to  be  no  sign 
of  difficulty  in  making  op  what  is  lost  The  solution  of  this  enigma 
has  been  pointed  out  by  a  German  investigator  named  Pbttkkiofbb, 
whoee  experiments  are  alluded  to  in  a  Paper  on  ventilation  read  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  on  Februarr  19,  and  reported  in  the  Archittet 
last  week.  It  was  discovered  dj  FxriBSKonR  that  the  w^ 
of  an  ordinary  brielt  houae  were  pervious,  to  a  very  lai^ 
extent,  to  the  extexnd  ur.  So  much  so,  indeed,  waa  tins 
tiie  case,  tiiat  he  estim^ed  the  amonnt  of  air  paaring  through  a 
aopwfidal  yard  of  wall  in  an  hour  at  43  gallons,  a  result  which, 
takoi  approzimatelv,  approachea  one  cubic  foot  of  air  per  hour 
paanng  through  each  snperfidal  foot  of  wall.  This  is  a  by  no  means 
ctmtemptible  addition  to  the  amount  of  freeh  air  obtainable  in  other 
waye^  and  it  is  without  doubt  gained  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
that  18  to  say,  with  an  abqplute  absence  of  anything  like  draught 
We  are  in  need  of  further  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  we  shall 
Trrobably  find  when  they  come  to  be  made  that  a  considerable  dif- 
nrence  exists  between  different  boilding  materials  in  their  perrious- 
nesB  to  air.  Brick  is  undoubtedly  very  porous,  and  so  is  the  planter 
ordinarily  used  on  the  walls  of  our  rooms.  Wall  papers  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  porous,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  colour 
on  them,  and  the  thickness  vrith  which  it  is  laid  on ;  but  paint  may 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  less  porous  covering  than  almost  any  descrip- 
tion w  paper  ought  to  make.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  walu  finished 
in  tnmelled  stucco  and  then  pabted  are  lees  likely  to  permit  the 
filtration  through  them  of  external  air  than  those  whieh  are  papered, 
mi  this  being  so  it  appears  donbtttal  whether  the  hard  trowelled 
auflMie  now  adopted  for  no^tal  wards  may  not  be  to  some  extent 
disadvantageous.  The  subject  yi  a  curious  and  instmctive  one,  and 
deaervea  attention  from  all  those'  interested  in  the  problem  of  how 
beet  to  render  dwelling-houses  healthy  and  comiortable:  for  the 
rapid  change  of  air  occasioned  by  our  salutary  custom  of  heating 
our  rooms  t>y  means  of  open  fires,  idndled  in  grates  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  air  by  means  of  a  chimney  of  large  size,  Kes 
without  doubt  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  good  health  enjoyed  by  averaee 
Xnglisbmen,  notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  trying  and  variable 
climate  of  our  country.  As  was  shown  bv  experiment  years  ago,  the 
action  of  a  fire  is  to  throw  out  heat  into  tne  mass  cf  air  in  front  of  it 
This  heated  air  risee  almost  direct  from  the  front  of  the  mantel  to 
the  ceiling,  and  extends  there  in  all  directions,  descending  at  or  near 
all  the  walls,  but  with  exceptional  rapidity  near  the  windows.  The 
air  travels  along  the  fioor  towards  the  nre-j>lace,  whence  a  large 
Toltune  of  it  is  constantly  being  drawn  off  to  feed  the  fire,  and  escape 
up  the  chimney,  while  that  not  required  for  this  purpose,  becoming 
re-warmed  by  tbe  heat  radiated  from  the  fire,  rises  once  more,  and 
recommences  its  journey.  This  drculation,  which  ia  constant,  is 
under  ordinary  circum«.tancee  insensible ;  but  to  anyone  standing  in 
front  of  A  window  or  in  front  of  the  fire,  its  existence  often  becomes 
aensihle,  and  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  permitting  loose  filaments 
of  fine  silk  to  hang  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  watching  their 
behaviour.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  drcnlation  must  carry  off 
irith  it  many  of  the  products  of  respiration,  &c.,  which  originally 
rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room ;  and  that  if  we  can  supply  the  waste 
of  air  by  permitting  the  external  atmosphere  to  filter  through  the 
walls  of  the  house,  we  are  contributing  fai^ely,  supposing  that  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  to  enter  in  a  pure  state,  to  the  freshness  of  the 
room,  and  arc  preventing  the  occurrence  of  keen  currents  of  air. 
This  element  in  the  complex  problem  of  ventilation  desDrrea  more 
Attention  than  it  has  yet  received. 

SEVERITY  IN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Bt  AJS  OcCUIOMAI.  OoXBSSPOimBNT. 

{Conduded  Jnm  pagt  118.) 

'RTB.  SHAKPE  has  recently  Je^aated^llBoal  word  fas  word  at  the  Bipon 
mfeling  of  the  Arehseologieal  Institata  his  description  of  the  rise  of  the 
Cistercian  order  and  its  yrineiplsig  eoutaiasd  io  his  tomsr  pamjAilet 
Thongh  no  bigot,  it  is  elanr  that  he  is  not  a  friend  to  the  great  movement 
that  has  been  spreading  rfnce  the  time  of  the  Tractarianit  a  moTUunt  to 
k  laigeestent  the  veiy  reverse  of  the  Cisteroian.  For  better  or  for  worst? 
lift  ua  hear  what  Mr.  Sharps  ssts  about  it  **  In  this  frequent  reewrsaee 
of  tlM  siinie  eausea  and  die  same  ^Eeets  from  time  to  time  in  die  history  of 
the  Char«h  ve  recognise,  io  the  first,  the  oatnrsl  proneness  of  human 
natnre  to  that  which  captivates  the  eye  and  pleases  the  senses,  and  the 
oocstaotty  increseing  tendency  to  ornate  serrioes,  to  turface  decoration^* 
(the italics  are  mine),  "to  a  senruous  ritual,  to  pictures  and  images,  and 
ultimately  to  superatitioos  observances  and  saint  worebip ;  and  we  see  in 
the  second  the  sore  result  of  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  suddenly  arises 
when  the  lowest  point  in  this  downward  progress  of  mental  subserviency 
ia  arrived  at"  The  Cistercian  order  forbad  prostration  in  their  obarchea, 
ud  any  abject  positioB  of  the  body  whilst  praying.  They  abolished  eaint- 
wonhip,  and  pramitted  thnr  ehurehes  to  be  dedicated  only  to  the  Blessed 
Tbgin.  Thqr  tolerated  ae  images  or  peturss,  even  of  s^t^  nor  indesd 


the  rspreseDtationef  tbebassan  tona  on  their  walh,  to  thai*  wiadovs. 
even  the  crucifix  itself.   Stained  gUas,  except  wiili  a  gesak  dMl  of  i^il^ 
was  forbidden,  and,  in  ee^Mot  to  white  f^am,  I  dnnh  Mm  Ci4>wuaiia  dU 
wisdy— would  that  some  painters  weuhl  Mlow  their  eum^F 

Mj.  Sharps  eulogbes  their  sevsa^  in  leepeefc  to  eoUw.  unafw.  to«  bet 
it  appeara  to  me  that  the  older  mast  have  been  iilisiiimnllj  riiiiiaii.aul 
that  ersB  ia  their  prime  the  bajjdings  mast  have  looked  nthac  odd  «^ 
eheeriess  notwithstanding  the  gtandaur,  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  tbeir 
deitign,  tha  beauty  and  finish  of  their  exquisite  detail,  and  their  spleodid 
harmony  of  proportion.  In  the  aineteentb  century  time  has  m«Doved 
them,  and  sweet  Nature  helped  to  clothe  any  nakedness  they  may  btft 
had.  Mr.  Sharpe  says  of  the  Cisterctan  architecture,  **  delighting  ntkr 
in  form  and  ontline  than  in  colour  and  in  lorfoce  deeoratoen."  1  Vb 
nuwy  othoTB  now,  want  both  ;  yearn  tm  colour  as  well  as  ouUiae,  and  fti 
to  see  that  by  this  means  the  ehsneteristies  of  sevsri^  wovld  be  iaipifai^ 
or  saperstition  encouraged.  Of  eoorsetheproporlieBsasdtbaaaehitsetanl 
franwwort  are  the  first  and  paraBonnt  coasidarations,  and  in  mai^  csm 
these  nay  be  left  so.  Bnt  the  fall  consanmation  ef  aroUteataatl  «Aetis 
never  reached  Doleas  the  hamoey  is  aeio|deted  by  tbe  naa  ef  eekur  tsd 
sculpture,  while  tbs  fittings  shotUd  be  rich,  the  vestments  of  the  dstn 
Itkewise,  in  their  turn,  glowiag  with  eohiu,  even  io  tha  rituaJ  of  tbe  Eo^iah 
commonion.  Where  funds  are  not  forthoomiog  for  figure  sulnsets  it 
mural  decoration,  members  of  tbe  congn^ation  can  geoniilly  be  fonnd  ta 
lend  some  of  their  religions  pictures  to  hang  in  the  church,  and  evoi  as  a 
permanence,  pictures  are  valuable  artistic  aids  to  tho  bnildiug,  a  &et 
that  Mr.  J.  T.  Mirklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Basil  Chanpneys  hare  latdy 
venr  justly  insisted  upon. 

Thoueh  not  so  appropriate  as  mosaics  or  fresco,  they  are  s  good  sriMtr- 
tttte,  and  gire  a  warmth  and  lib  to  the  church. 

It  is  singular  tbat  at  the  Brigbron  meetioff  of  tbe  Chareh  Cingrsss  oae 
tbe  apeakera  should  have  received  so  Uttw  attentiaB,  nay  alMsb  pn^ 
voked  laughter  whan  he  saggsated  {rietmes  ia  dimwhea  aa  a  swtaUa  m 
bellishment   Still,  care  ebonld  be  taken  that  they  haw*  a  real  dendoasjl 
spirit  and  are  above  the  avenge  mcrtt. 

I  fear  that  Cistercian  principles  in  their  strict  mtegrity  will  scaiesly  wm 
pass  muster.  It  is  like  reviving  Bonaetidam  a^u — we  ma;f  adauee  the 
spirit  that  prompted  monasteries,  but  do  not  see  the  deaisability  of  sdgpt- 
itig  sudt  a  system  again.  Far  otherwise  ia  it  with  oolonr  ana  omaneiit 
With  art  schools  daily  springing  up  and  increasing  in  nnmbere  throa^wot 
the  land,  with  ever  enlarging  Inzn^,  with  the  almost  boundless  ridsis&d 
habits  of  travel,  any  attempt  at  asceticism  in  ranamentation  mmt  bs  a 
failure  and  anachronism.  Again,  there  are  &r  more  Hberal  ud  btoid 
views  than  formerly ;  distinctiona  between  the  great  camps  of  die  ChriMim 
church  have  become  less  formal. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  interior,  broadly  considered,  I  omHted  parjoi^ 
a  few  details  to  which  I  must  now  allude.   Tbe  triforinm,  or  stone  galkcy, 
ie  a  beautiful  though  costly  feature,  and  even  if  made  sufficiently  o^iaaaas 
to  be  of  practical  use,  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  one  boc^ «  •or- 
shippers  is  separated  and  cut  off  from  the  bulk  of  the  eoogregatioD, 
more  so  than  in  the  bygone  days  of  Qeoi^an  galleries.   The  good  sAil 
of  a  triforinm  may  partially  be  obtained  by  a  boldly  reeeBsad  aicsds 
sufficient  height,  where  either  scnlptnred  flgarsa  or  moaaie  solgssts 
be  placed. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  chancel  ardi,  it  sbonld  be  thick,  nnd  with  bidd  aieili- 
iDOB ;  and  if  it  poseeeses  shafts  of  marble,  tfaeae  should  be  only  batt 
polished,  unleoe  the  cbaocel  ia  lined  with  alabaster  or  otherwise  very  ridL 

Tbe  naturalesque,  so  called,  treatment  of  carving  in  foliage,  &c  Cj* 
the  style  of  ihe  Oxford  University  Museum),  with  birds,  flowers,  fra4 
and  reptiles,  should  be  adopted  with  caution — a  littl*  of  it  will  go  a 
long  way— much  repetition  of  such  pleasantry  becomes  painful.  To  be 
Bevere  the  foliage  must  necessarily  be  rather  conventional,  and  nothiu 
coald  be  better  than  an  adaptation  of  the  Transition  belnreeD  EaHy  En^i* 
and  Norman,  and  the  Early  French  type.  The  base  of  tbe  rood-ecreA 
mny  be  plain,  but  in  the  upper  portion  severity  it  out  of  piae^  and  tbs 
tracery,  jcc,  may  be  made  decidedly  ornamental.  Ctocketted  ptsueles 
and  little  buttresses  are  to  be  avoided  here,  except  in  great  nodaalaoa, 
being  iacoasistent  with  our  "  ascetic  "  mis.  Carving  in  ftrfisg**,  at  Agaie 
■eulptvfl  is,  too,  most  apprt^riate,  with  a  fiUr  alloimiias  ef  cntffa%  asi 
fhatheriog. 

An  elaborete  wreoght-iron  screen,  decorated  io  msunvs  eoloors  sad 
profusely  gilded,  is  to  be  deinvoated,  for  the  eflbct  ie  scarcely  ever  satisfae* 
toiy,  whereas  an  oak  screen  osay  be  partially  coloomd  with  tbts  raUur 
subdued,  the  gH)und-work  of  the  wood  being  left  in  iU  natoral  stata. 
Nothing  looks  belter  in  a  richly  decorated  building  than  a  polished  brut 
•creen  without  any  colour  at  ail ;  it  is  a  relief  to  the  omameDtHtioD,  and 
yet  with  its  handsome  polished  surface  is  safe  to  aarimilate  with  it  Or 
the  rood-screen  may  be  composed  of  marUe  or  stuie.  That  at  St.  lAvXt, 
Venice,  is  a  good  example  of  the  former  material.  In  the  ease  of  a  plaia 
wronght-iron  screen,  metallic  twists  and  cnris  \ixik.  much  better  thaa  of 
attempt  to  exactly  imitate  flowftrs  or  leaves.  In  the  ebanee)  pavamMt,  ! 
would  venture  to  recommend  marble,  or  marble  and  tiles  in  oombinatioa  M  , 
sober  tints,  as  preferable  to  brightly  coloured  pwttems  of  eneaattic  gtssid 
tiles.  Fopi^^iead  stall  ends  to  the  choir  seats  are  too  (oetenlioaa,  sadil 
is  better  to  adopt  some  other  Ireetment  to  keep  down  their  hsigbt 
sacrifice  of  dignity.  If  they  have  eaaopiea,  the  aame  roles  BseotioBsd  wit* 
regard  to  ero&ste  and  pinnacles  in  the  rood  screen,  will  eqaally^^hf^ 
Where  chancel  ccreens  and  gates  exist,  altar  rails  are  unneosaiaiy,  a&d  da 
MDctuary  looks  all  the  better  for  tbeir  absence.  In  the  rer«>dw,  all  die 
imagery,  and  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  decoration  in  the  chnRhM 
sboi^d  be  applied.  Nevertheless,  too  m.»aj  gableta  are  an  «ror,  and  tm 
ornament  between  the  altar  and  Uie  side  imlla  should  be  very  quiet  ^ 
altar  should,  of  course,  be  high,  and  approached  by  as  many  nsp>  * 
possible.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  east  window  oaght  to 
raised  above  the  floor,  both  fhr  better  eftet  of  li^  and  to  sttrd  suBaim 
height  for  a  noblft  reredos.  The  organ  ia  very  often  plaeed  aflhwsn 
ttortlieraDBthsideof  iJm  ehaaeel,  but  nothing  eaa  be  a  gvaatsr  wsu* 
than  an  daborate  weed  case  with  ^anadea  aod  baliiiiis%  aid  tnoi9 
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«nUihiMi>g(M)t  UisupM&om  Tiow.  If  tlw iiwtnuiMDt  is  to  loc^ridi, 
u*  lipw  CBB  be  qaiMj  dia^Mnd  Bud  slightly  gilded,  while  veiy  little 
voMveik  is  naed.  ^afpoAiig  the  obsoosl  is  naked,  nothiag  looks  better 
AiB  nouls  qwbipamto  or  Mzpurtite  Wiltiiig  irith  ribs — term 
Bteandnatnevyan  not  ooDiisteiit  with  serwi^ — nor  is  a  ceiling  like 
Ibst  to  the  dioir  ofWelb  Cstbedral,  which  is  nothing  buts  barrel  vaolt, 
4BiT«rsad  hj  a  msss  of  short  ribs  in  geometric  arrangement.  9uch  a 
Cnatmeot  as  that  at  Westminster  AUmqt,  i^re  the  jwnUin  of  the  fllUng- 
ja  stooes  is  displ^fsd,  and  grisaille  deomtioD  p«t  aioand  the  intemetion 
<of  tbsriba  and  bassss  is  Tsqrapcropriate. 

I  cannot  see  the  object  of  m^ing  so  much  of  the  polpit  as  to  fill  its 
fkoola  with  emblems  <a  fi^oree,  or  to  stod  it  with  floriated  crosses.  Let  it 
mly  be  handaome,  but  qniet,  wiOunt  being  meagre  or  out  <^  character  with 
ibe  rest  of  the  ImildiagL  The  sane  zemadfe  ai^Iies  to  the  prayer  deskeand 
dianeel  seats.  Thej  should  be  of  oak  or  other  substantial  wood,  such  as 
Btaho^nj  or  Italian  waliui^  and -be  comparatiTely  anobtrusive  in  deeign, 
Mai  withont  KiaehomameBtorflairnog.  IdUlegfotesqaeaninals  orflgures 
are  quite  out  (J  pUee  id  Bodeni  ■eats,  and  onljr  ten^  the  cbodsteit  to  play 
with  tham.  r 

IIw  beaehasibF  the  aaTO  had  best  be  kept  vea  low,  and  construdwd  to 
a  light  msDDar,  rither  in  skdeton  fuming  of  deal  or  oak.  Ifassive 
BaneDed  and  traeeried  solid  ends  are  not  required.  But  on  the  other 
haod»  I  can  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Street  in  firing  to  see  only  ehairt. 
I  can  nnderstaod  snob  chain  as  virtually  resolre  themselres  into  fixtures, 
owing  to  their  being  attached  hy  battens,  and  so  not  easily  movable.  But 
in  a  congregation  it  would  be  a  great  nuisance  to  see  all  the  indi- 
Tidnal  eltairs  scattered  about)  and  n^imar  worshippers  fcaved  to  cany  them 
treat  one  {lart  <^  the  bmldiog  to  the  other.  Tet,  if  (be  benches  are 
•kdeun-fkamsd  and  the  wktOa  ana  of  the  church  tdled  orer,  Ur.  Street's 
ootion  of  a  fast  aneoenmbered  area  is  to  a  great  extnit  realised,  while  the 
WDnhtmers  are  rendered  less  oncomfortaUe.  Moreover,  the  temporary 
aakaahift  appeanmce  of  msb'bottomed  chairs  is  avoided.  Tarnish  to  ante 
«Bd  ^>ors  (wtdcb  are  otherwise  liable  to  be  soon  rubbed  and  made  dirty) 
3b  politic  but  in  other  jconers'  work  its  use  is  best  avoided.  Thoogli  this 
-question  of  chairs  may  to  some  appear  irrelevant  to  the  title  of  this  article, 
aereithdeaa  the  point  has  an  impcvtant  bearing  on  architect  oral  severity 
as  J  have  eodeavoared  to  show. 

I  hare  now  mid  enough  to  demonstrate  what  an  ideal  church,  suitable  to 
fneeat  vanti,  might  become,  whidi,  posseenng  the  noble  chaiaeteristics  of 
a  CSeteraan  stmctnre,  would  ye^  however  inferior  to  that  in  its  genius  of 
axduteeatn,  reflect  the  warmth,  the  vif^ur,  the  heartineae  of  such  conffre- 
ntkos  as  those  gathered  at  All  SainU',  Margaret  Street;  St.  Mary 
JlaB^aleo,  Hnnster  Square,  and  numerous  others  in  London.  TSot  that 
Aera  is  any  lack  of  "  eerere "  churches,  for  many  of  them  most  justly 
■Mrit  that  epithet — rather  too  much  so — but  would  not  lose  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  their  sdemn  effect  by  any  of  Uie  additions  suggested  in  the  pr^ 
caffiog  remaiks.  The  piat  work  that  has  to  be,  and  must  be  dona,  is  t» 
>mtii%  out,  Demand  er<^  the  regolatioa  pewed  aystem,  wHh  its  appro- 
priated sittings.  As  longas  buildings  are  permitted  to  be  reared  for  such 
a  poipoae,  so  loqg  wilt  Tolgarity  and  ostentation  in  architecture  prevail. 
The  grand  deeideratnm  is  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes:  the  bald 
upearaoce  of  a  Cistercian-like  building,  destitute  of  colour  and  scnlpture, 
tiaottgfa  chaste  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions ;  and  next — the  hired  pewed 
diQTdi,  with  elaborsta  traenied  wutdows,  showy  pulpit,  pretentious  rwedos, 
Charing  painted  glass,  surmounted  by  a  heavy,  dirkly  stained  and  varnished 
■open  timber  rooS  A  roof  which  reduces  apparently  the  height  of  the 
inMnor,  and  ewrciaes  a  depressiDg  effect  on  the  worshipper,  who  for  relief 
looks  down  to  the  floor,  only  to  find  he  has  fled  from  Scylla  to  Cbarybdis, 
fcr  then  he  sees  all  the  eoloun  of  the  rainbow  harshly  blended  together. 

Ibe  type  I  hare  selected  for  illustration  is  suited  for  a  bnildiog  in  a 
hrga  city  or  town  where  funds  for  an  edifice  such  as  that  just  erected  at 
Sasnngbm — St.  John  the  Divine — are  not  forthcoming.  At  the  latter 
^bandi  tiiere  are  uuuieruus  traeeried  windows  to  the  aielee,  with  richly 
novlded  arches,  piers,  and  doorway.  AH  aneh  decorative  features  are 
MMral  aad  appropriate  hare,  where  no  stint  of  money  existed,  whereas  the 
~  eotfcNn  im-l^t  windows,  turrets,  pseudo-towers,  canopied  buttresses, 
attached  to  a  small  ehurch  costing  two  or  three  thoustiud  pounds  are  a 


Swh  a  change  is  not  to  be  brought  about  quickly  or  without  strong  effort ; 
Int  as  the  ^e  becomes  more  familiariBed  with  a  better  type  of  church,  we 
•sfy  hope  that  pabKe  taste  may  improve.  The  last  ten  yesrs  hare  pro- 
^aMnaay  dmcdm  ahnii^  M  tnth;  let  as  hope  that  the  ensniag  decade 
waybaavan  sore  roemaftil. 
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PROFESSOR    BARRVS  LECTURES 
ARCHITECTURE.-I. 
ItaMon  a*  «i  Itaux.  AcanntT,  oir  Kastrut  2S. 
(OnUiMuiJnm  page  121.) 

A An  first  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  name  "  master-workman." 
Wliat  doea  tbia  mean?  JumxmlAj  the  chief  of  a  tmde.  ton  Phidias  is 
called  a  master-carver,  and  Oiotto  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  muter- 
vuAiaan  as  regards  Us  sculpture.  The  system  pressed  upon  us  would 
ttaiefim  amount  to  this,  that  for  our  great  modern  buildings  requiring  a 
Variety  of  trades,  a  Tsriety  of  chiefs  must  be  engaged — one  at  least  for 
each  trade,  and,  indeed,  for  some  trades  several,  if,  for  example,  wo  adopt 
the  SBggestion  of  a  dozen  such  chiefs  working  ou  the  foundatioob  of  the 
new  I^w  Courts. 

Bat  this  body  of  chiefs  must,  we  should  think,  have  some  superior,  if 
4adT  to  define  the  wiflication  of  their  respsctive  trades. 

a  a  roof  to  be  landed  over  to  the  master-mason  for  a  stone  vault,  or 
to  the  aaarer-caqMnter?  Is  a  screen  to  be  of  wood,  iron,  or  masonry  ? 
'Who  is  to  be  responnUs  Ibr  the  laGity  and  propriety  of  the  thoughts 
tAieb  are  to  ariae,  and  Mader  neeeieary  sadden  changes  of  detail  of  ? 
«r  lAo  ia  fee  aaa  Chat  all  txadea  w  work  together,  that  eradted  towers  are 


lytt  to  be  too  eommoD  ?  Clearly  there  must  be  eome  one  to  do  all  this,  to 
sa^  nothiug  of  other  duties  now  falling  to  the  architect.  Oh!  but  some 
will  say,  were  is  to  be  no  architect.  Be  it  so,  and  we  will  call  him  a 
master-workman,  which  only  brings  as  ba^  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
most  be  eome  supreme  aathori^  ow  arehitectiual  works,  whether  «a 
call  him  srchitpct,  surveyor,  master-workman,  or  anything  else. 

^niis  is,  in  fact,  what  is  meant  b^  the  Greek  word  ipxi/r^uw,  with  ita 
derivation  from  opxi),  the  beginning  origin,  or  cause,  and  t<vx<*,  to 
contrive. 

Ko  one  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  desirability  of  rmring  in  vrvgf 
feasible  way  the  artistic  stabis  of  the  workman.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  charm  of  old  buildings  may  be  traccnl  to  the  harmonious 
working  (Kf  many  minds  in  its  details,  but  this  is  no  aigomaut  wtinst 
a  general  design  and  supervision  of  the  whole  by  some  one,  who,  whether 
he  be  called  architect  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to  secure  harmony  both  of 
plan  and  execution,  in  a  great  and  complicated  work. 

We  shall  require  an  amouot  of  proof  wbidi  ban  not  as  yet  been  forth- 
coming, before  we  can  admit  this  uieory  of  the  master-workman  in  tamsa 
past ;  and  even  if  it  were  proved  to  bare  been  the  ancient  rule,  much 
would  need  to  be  considered  before  we  coold  conclude  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily take  a  step  backwards,  and  adapt  our  customs  to  those  of  past 
centuries. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  critics  like  our  author  to  rail  at  the  refinements  and 
luxuries  of  modern  days,  and  declare  that  "greed  "  is  the  curtie  of  modem 
England.  All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  well  worthy  of  our  attention  aa 
moralists,  but  such  declamation  helps  us  but  little  in  our  study  of  archi- 
tecture. With  every  desire  to  upbt^d  the  dignity  of  a  noble  professiou,  too 
much  responsibility  must  not  be  laid  by  us  upon  it.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  architects  to  reform  the  world,  but  to  bear  their  ihaze  honoaraUj  in  its 
daily  work  and  progress. 

You,  gentlemen,  who  are  to  be  the  architects  of  the  future,  are  in  littla 
danger  of  beiog  permitted  to  forget  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  the  nin^eenth 
century,  and  that  you  must  please  in  order  to  live. 

Let  oa  assome,  tot  a  moment,  that  all  this  aigaiaent  about  the  master* 
workman  of  old  is  proved,  what  does  it  amount  to  P  ^|rely  to  ^e,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  plan  was  found  inoMvenient,  and  has  boMi  laid 
aaide  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Whsn  we  an  csJI^  on  to  soirendsr 
present  habits,  and  to  retrace  our  steps,  the  burden  of  proof  clearly  liaa  on 
those  who  demand  what  on  the  fast  of  it  sftpears  uareasMiable. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  canplezi^  of  nwdwn  buildings,  with  their 
almost  inflnite  reqninakeDts  of  eonslmeti(«.  Qaa  we  reastmably  cos^are 
them  with  the  simpler  struetures  of  antiquity?  If  we  are  to  be  told  that 
this  is  but  a  proof  of  our  decadence,  and  that  we  should  return  to  stn^ar 
habits,  I  reply,  in  the  first  plaee,  that  thia  ie  a  moral  rathff  thaa  an 
architectural  question  ;  and  aeoondly.  that  it  reeta  with  the  ol^eeton  to 
prove  their  case.  «. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  some  would  seem  to  think,  that  every  departure 
ftom  andent  custom  is  necessarily  a  step  astray,  I  was  Mtely  in  a 
modsm  Gothic  country-house,  in  whioh  the  absenee  of  dceoring-maBm 
was  eaplained  by  the  dietom  of  the  architect,  that  dnssing-iooma  ware 
never  used  in  Mediseral  times, — a  principle  which  might  be  pressed  maeh 
further  than  he  periiape  realist. 

Mew  wants  and  habits  will,  of  conrss»  arise  as  t]ie  world  gnvwa 
older,  jost  as  sordy  as  the  haUts  of  aa  adult  will  vaiy  from  thoae  <rf  a 
child. 

The  simplicity  of  plan  of  the  Greek  temple  is  patent  to  all.  The 
atrinm  anaeeUa  on  one  floor  only,  enclosed  by  winddwless  walls,  themaelTee 
ennoonded  by  nabrokiqi  ranges  of  columns  of  uoifiimi  design,  called  iat 
DO  oom|dieation  of  deHigD.  The  Parthenon  m^y,  io  tult,  be  hwfced  iwon 
chiefly  as  a  frame  for  sculpture,  and  in  such  a  case  the  chief  responmbuiy 
would  properly  &1I  upon  the  sculptor. 

In  a  modern  work  this  is  reversed.  We  are  told  to  picture  to  ourselves 
a  doaen  architects  at  work  on  the  foundations  of  the  liaw  Courts,  because 
it  is  assumed  that  with  a  chief  or  two  lotinue  built  the  ParUienon,  aad 
because  four  master  workmen  were  engaged  on  the  foundations  of  tb» 
Temple  (tf  the  Olympian  7ove  at  Athens.  Surely  this  argnuent  'Caa 
scarcely  be  serious.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  actual  realities  in  the 
ease  of  the  new  Law  Courts,  or  any  great  modem  buildii^.  I  bar*  nMi 
seen  the  plan  as  now  finally  arranged,  but  I  am  able  to  direct  yonr 
attention  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  plans  prepared  in  competition,  which 
will  serve,  as  well  as  another,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  ttie  dtflSurmceef 
complexity  between  such  a  building,  and  the  temples  of  anrieot  Qreeee. 

Mor  is  such  complication  an  exceptional  or  isolated  drcnmstaace.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  we  oall  dnUsation  tends  to  eompliearioa.  We 
see  inooAi  of  this  alt  aroaod  ns.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  wservatlon,  fbr 
Mnunple,  that  the  cost  of  Government  increases  daily,  and  this  is  faeeimn 
the  wants  of  modem  society  are  daily  growing,  and  demand  of  its  ruleSS 
an  increase  of  public  work,  Imth  as  re^^trds  quantity  and  quality. 

Ifodem  science  also  is  daily  teaching  us  subtleties  of  fiut  and  euggeetian 
which  do  not  always  agree  with  the  simpler  rouj^-and-ready  theories 
formerly  adopted. 

In  ancient  Britain,  as  now  in  countries  which  have  preserved  their  primi- 
Hts  eastoms,  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  water  from  the  spring  or  wsN, 
sufficed  for  man's  requirements  of  water-supply.  With  ns  this  is  a  pso- 
blem  taxing  our  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  and  unfortunately  &r 
from  having  been  solved. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  vontilatiou.  Our  ancestors  nuiy  have  besta 
contented  with  their  cheerless  baits,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimu^, 
or  a  huge  cavernous  fireplace,  roasting  those  who  were  near  to  ii,  and  leari^ 
the  rest  unwarmed  aud  nneomforted.  The  floor  of  rushes,  foiU  with 
moisture  and  dirt,  the  draught-admittiag  doors  and  windows,  may  also  be 
among  the  customs  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  so  many  albct  to  dsplora,  bat 
they  are  not  likely  to  reCam. 

Some  people  may  tell  us  that  hardiness  and  rude  health  may  have  been 
promoted  by  sneh  rough  habits  of  life,  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  suffining  to  the  wmk  and  delicate.  We  cannot  suppoaethafc 
oor  aoesstors  dififorad  greatly  from  ourselves  in  physical  oonstitutioo,  ao 
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ve  m&j  fairlr  eonclnde  tbat  thoosands  funted  in  tbt  my,  which  led 
enlr  to  "  the  eomT&l  id  the  fittest." 

Do  yon  thiok,  bowvrer,  that  this  ii  the  my  id  vhiefa  the  world  wiU 
■gkin  oonMnt  to  walk,  even  if  inrited  to  it  the  ifaeii  Tmeei  of  anshite^ 
tmi  «ritici  7  And  if  70a  do  not  think  so,  what  beoomea  of  their  deoan- 
eiatioDfl  of  the  complexity  of  modem  reqairementa? 

It  may  perhaps  have  struck  yon  by  this  time,  that  onr  reAwmezs  liare 
nndertakeo  what  FnaideDt  LiDcoln  called  a  "  big  job,"  in  their  proposals  to 
reTolntionise  the  practice  of  English  architecture.  Not  only  are  Emhitects 
to  be  abolished,  bnt  the  wbcJe  course  of  modem  Kfc  is  to  be  changed,  and,  as 
our  critic  eayt,  "  Of  coarse  the  trash  that  fills  th«  Bond  Street  ahops  wtnild 
disappear."  Kot  a  very  simple  pnMamme  this,  nor  one  to  be  Bolred  by  a 
■tnkeofapea;  bat  there  !s  more  bdiind,ai  w«  shall  see  whenvett- 
an^a  the  deseription  girea  to  w  of  the  working  men  who  are  to  be  the 
ttlntlon  of  oar  architectare. 

I  said  before,  that  when  we  are  invited  to  join  a  reTolntion,  we  may  ask 
onmlTrB  who  are  to  be  our  leaders,  and  what  are  the  ehanefs  of  snccess. 
Let  ns  see  wl»t  onr  aathor  has  to  say  to  reassure  as  on  these  points. 

He  is  quite  certain  that  architects  are  the  caase  of  all  our  troubles. 
They  actnaUy  make  deeigns  as  Giotto  did ;  they  are  the  acme  of  imagi  Da- 
tive incapacity ;  and  in  this  emsnre  ha  ibdndes,  as  we  have  seen,  Giotto, 
IGchad  Angf  lo,  and  Baffiulle.  Let  ns  see  whst  he  has  to  tell  ns  of  the 
men  on  whom  the  world,  tired  of  sadi  pigmies,  is  for  the  fdtare  to  rely. 

We  shall  he  a  little  startled  at  the  outset  to  find  that  the  first  prelimi- 
nary  is  a  general  improremcDt  of  the  morals  of  the  working  man,  and 
while  we  are  pondering  how  this  tmly  great  object  is  to  be  effected,  we 
shall  be  perplexed  to  be  told  that  "  the  change  mnst  be  made  not  in  the 
npp«T,  bnt  in  the  lower  orders  of  society,"  because  "morals  do  not 
descend." 

60  that  in  addition  to  theratherexteouTe  programme  already  annonneed, 
we  are  now  committed  to  a  general  reform  of  morals,  before  there  can  be 
any  hope  for  Engtisb  architectare.  In  the  meantime,  what  do  we  read  of 
the  imsent  state  of  things  in  the  class  item  which  the  master- workmen 
are  to  siving?  This  is  ths  deseriptimi^whieh  oor  aathor  wishss  us  to 
accept.  ^ 

"  Onr  present  working  classes  are  profoundly  vulgar.  Tbe  increase  of 
wages  and  of  general  eomfort  does  not  mach  imiwore  them,  and  instmo- 
tion  onjj  serres.  to  give  them  larger  means  to  demonstrate  their  coaise- 
ness.  Those  who  know  them  in  Quir  hooses  tell  as  that,  as  thnr  wsges 
rise,  they  revel  in  expensive  luxury  and  display.*' 

Most  clients  would  think  this  a  not  altogether  satisfactory  presentetion 
of  their  case  by  a  self-chosen  advocate,  even  if  he  admits,  as  he  does  here, 
that  "  in  this  tfaey  imitate  their  betters." 

But  some  of  us  will  ask.  How  about  edacation  ?  We  have  been  told  we 
most  "  educate  our  masters."  Will  this  do  nothing  for  them  1  Nothing, 
according  to  oar  authw,  as  long  as  we  follow  our  cvpsent  methods,  which 
oidy  tend  to  the  debasensnt  of  the  imaginatioo.  For  tbe  lattw,  learning 
is  no  efficient  sabsUtate  or  supplement ;  as  without  imsgioaticm  "  srery 
man  is  brutish  in  his  knowledge.^ 

In  much  of  this  I  concur.  Education  is  not  a  nostrum  capable  of  itself 
ti  raising  a  nation — if  we  mean  by  education  a  system  of  instruction  alone. 
We  cannot  safely  neglect  the  imagioatire  and  smotional  port  of  man's 
natnre,  and  it  is  Uiis  conviction  which  has  led  to  a  general  consensus  of 
ojanion,  in  this  countiy  at  least,  that  religious  teaching  must  form  part  of 
anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  education,  however  we  may  di£fer  amongst 
Mnselfes  as  to  the  wuest  mode  of  regnlatiog  sneh  teaching. 

Bnt  the  admission  into  our  scheme  of  culture  and  of  the  development  of 
the  imaginative  Realties  leaves  us  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal  to  which 
our  author  seeks  to  attain.  If  oar  workmen  need  this  development,  are 
they  slone  in  their  requirements  ?  Moreover,  sxe  ws  justified  in  giving 
such  sn  nnqujilified  description  of  their  present  state  as  that  on  whitu 
their  advocate  has  ventured  t   1  think  not. 

In  all  la^e  classes  there  nmst*  of  course,  be  wrong-doers;  and  it  is  the 
diAnetwistie  of  some  minds  to  dwell  on  the  exceptions,  rather  than  00  tbe 
general  rule. 

Onr  writer  might  have  been  expected  to  test  his  theory  by  personal 
observation  before  indulging  in  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  millions.  He 
speaks,  however,  of  working-men  avowedly  on  the  testimony  of  others  who, 
he  says,  knows  them.  This  imparts  to  his  scheme  sn  air  of  its  having 
been  evolved  out  of  his  owa  conseioossess.  Bnt  is  lus  pietnze  true  7  I 
cannot  admit  it. 

I  decline  altogether  to  draw  np  an  indictment  against  whole  clasaes ;  foir 
thejr  are  classes,  and  it  is  fbollsh  and  misleading  to  speak  of  working  men 
as  if  they  formed  one  great  class  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
Th^  have  their  own  various  grades  and  customs,  and  (apart  from  the 
infiuenees  of  trade-unions)  are  as  independent  of  each  other,  and  as  little 
ready  to  be  dictated  to,  as  any  of  us. 

If  the  description  quoted  were  true  of  the  mnjotity  to  whom  it  refers^  we 
may  see  how  great  a  danger  would  threaten  the  State— a  danger  in  whicb 
all  anxiety  for  art  might  well  become  merged. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  assent  to  oor  anthta^s  description  of  his 
dirata,  he  is  bound  to  admit  it  as  apainst  himself,  and  we  may  well  ask  bow 
does  it  tell  in  favour  of  his  proposals?  Are  we  to  change  everything  into 
an  architectoral  chaos,  in  the  hope  that  from  its  ruins  our  workmen  will 
gsin  refinement,  and  cease  to  be  "  vulgar  ?  "  If  his  description  of  the  class 
be  true,  or  anything  like  true,  what  encouragement  does  he  fatmself  give  us 
to  place  ourselves  in  his  hands  ? 

Much  as  Wfl  may  all  value,  and  rightly  value,  the  improvement  of  the 
workman,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  our  works  of  architecture  should  be 
devised  with  no  other  otgeot  than  his  elevation.  Our  art  mnst  aim  at 
'  ntS^tj  as  wall  ss  beauty,  and  its  works  should  be  devised  for  the  oonve- 
nience  and  pleasore  oi  sodsty  at  large,  and  not  for  any  pardal  object,  even 
if  that  object  should  be  the  improvement  of  moials  in  the  working  class. 

Moreover,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  attainment  of  this  object 
would  render  necsfsaiy  the  adoption  of  any  revolutionary  theory. 

Let  us  suppose,  jKiw  oar  critic,  that  our  architects  snrvivs  Uie  storm  he 
in»ld  nise,  is  thne  do  room,  in  the  ^eeent  qrstsm,  for  that  devation  of 


the  ststos  of  the  woridng-man  on  whidi  he  dwells  so  emt>1utie^ly  7  1 
think  that  those  of  ns  who  have  had  to  deal  pracUcoUy  with  tbe  diffieul- 
ties  WOTk  will  smile  at  this  qnsetioo.  UnqneBttoBdjly  there  is  abofidant 
scops  in  ths  ersfyday  piaetiee  itf  onr  art  ibr  the  skol  and  taste  of  the 
individnal  wiakmui.  Nay,  this  scope  is  eDlugiiig  itself  from  day  to  day, 
and  deserves  dl  onr  eDeoongement. 

It  is  too  modi  to  npeot  that  every  name  among  a  numnoos  dass  should 
receivs  recognition ;  but  in  all  exceptional  eases  of  merit  the  name  of  the 
workman  should  be  duly  honoured.  There  can  be  little  difflenlty  in  thisr 
in  an  sge  when  special  skill  of  any  dseciiption  is  the  sorest  road  to 
fortune. 

In  tbe  meantime  we  most  demur,  on  oor  author's  own  statemants,  to  his 
eondnsion  that  thsre  dumld  be  a  sweeping  traaste  of  power  fkom  aidd- 
teete  to  mosisKroriaiien.  It  has  long  eeassd  to  be  hni  as  u  axgomsit 

^inst  onr  modsm  commerdal  policy,  thst  we  oi^t  to  prodnee  eray- 
thing  tot  ooisdves,  and  be  thus  independent  of  onr  naiehboors.  b  is,  ia  a 
similar  wsy,  too  late  to  ignore  that  division  of  labour  whidk  we  are  cobh 
pelted  to  recognise  in  modem  times,  and  of  irtiich  onr  system  of  pnte 
sional  uichiteote  is  bnt  one  of  the  most  natural  results. 

Before  oondnding,  there  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  mnst  dwell  fbr  a  frv 
moments.  We  have  eonsidend  the  st^  to  bs  taken  in  OOF  refimsed  pia^ 
tice,  and  mnst  now  inqoire  of  oor  eonasdlor  what  are  oor  ebaoees  of  soe- 
esss  if  we  place  onrsslves  at  his  discretion.  Drifting  on  the  ocean  of 
change,  who  is  directing  our  course,  and  to  what  port  is  he  steering? 

We  have  seen  how  futidions  is  oor  leadsr.  ^otto  having  oared  to 
make  **  a  fine  design  for  foolish  work,"  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  anything 
but  a  warning.  Michad  Angelo  fares  no  bettor,  and  hia  Famese  Palace  is 
described  as  at  best  "  a  nuyestio  misery,  cheerless  ss  a  prison,  and  inca- 
pable oi  hnnuni  sympathy  nr  popular  driight"  Of  Rsfladle  we  are  told 
that  his  architectural  painting  in  the  Loggia  ceilings  of  tbe  VataOAn  diows 
"  how  little  he  had  discovered  of  the  sense  and  scope  of  decorative  art.* 
We  remember  how  Cologne  Cathedral  has  been  dedt  with,  as  oontaining 
"nothing  lovely  or  of  interest" — "folly  and  a  waste."  Of  William  m 
Wykeham  we  read  that  bis  work  at  Winchester  is  "a  desperate  edl^se  of 
art,"  and  that  "  he  toudied  nothing  that  he  did  not  deface." 

After  this  somewhat  wholesale  shattering  of  architectoral  idols,  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  some  of  as  to  find  that  there  is  at  least  one  modem  wrak  in 
^is  metropolis,  whidi  we  may  ventnre  to  admire,  as  ths  latest  instonce  of 
"true  bailding  mastsr-woikmandiip."  No  introsire  srdiiteet  has  tsd- 
tnred  on  a  suggestion,  but  the  whole  of  the  dedgn,  as  well  ss  the  laboor, 
has,  we  are  told,  been  contributed  by  the  wotking  men  themsdves,  many 
of  them  "  working  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night." 

Prom  a  natural  anxiety  to  discover  what  under  the  gm'dance  of  our  new 
leader  was  to  be  the  architecture  of  tbe  future,  I  hastoied  to  see  tbe  result 
of  his  theory,  against  which  Qiotto  and  the  rest  so  greatly  erred,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  now  able  to  lay  bef<»«  you  an  elevation  of  the  bnilding  for  jour 
inspection,  It  is  situated  at  03  Begent  Binet,  WsstnuMtsr,  not  far  from 
tbe  Penitentiary,  and  Is  edled  the  Pwtcnllis  dnb.  It  is  ezeeated  in 
stucco. 

I  am  nob  about  to  transgress  the  necessary  rule  of  the  Royal  Academy 
which  forbids  criticism  of  the  works  of  living  artists ;  but  as  I  have  placed 
before  yon  with  impartiality  the  denunciations  of  our  critic,  it  seems  fair 
that  you  should  have  an  oppratanity  of  seeing  tor  yonrsdves  what  be  is 
content  to  accept.  Let  me  coonsd  yon  to  go  maa  see  the  original  fi>r  yoar> 
selves. 

A  very  few  words  in  coRclasion.  I  have  now  asked  you  to  examine  a 
theory  of  reform  which  appears  tobe  whdly  impracticable,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misnndnstood.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  say  that  than  is  na 
room  for  reform  in  ths  practice  of  our  art.  I  lode  for  this  ( jnst  as 
we  must  look  for  any  general  sodol  improvement)  to  tbe  gradual  diffhdon 
of  taste,  knowledge,  and  refinement.  We  all  know  bow  in  modem  times 
the  manners  of  the  upper  classes  have  been  changed,  and  softened  by  the 
silent  action  of  imperceptible  causes. 

When  the  public  understands  and  demands  good  architeetore,  it  will  he 
a  hopeful  thing  for  our  profession.  At  present,  those  who  know  well,  from 
their  general  experience,  that  to  choose  a  bad  doctor,  or  a  bad  lawyer  is  one 
rf  the  most  costly  follies  in  which  they  ean  indulge,  too  often  seem  to 
think  that  architecture  is  a  thing  so  nmple,  and  es^,  that  anyone  may  ba 
trusted  with  it. 

Great  works  are  usually  put  to  competition,  too  often  with  very  nssotia- 
factory  resulta.  Not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty,  which  would  almost  aeeni 
to  be  insuperable,  of  securing  candour  and  fair  play,  why  should  it  bo 
thought  an  inalienable  privilege  apperteining  to  thoee  who  bare  the  eon* 
duet  of  public  works  that  th^  should  have  the  right  to  invite  the  archi- 
tectoral profession  to  a  scramble,  whenever  any  important  building  is  to  be 
erected? 

Who  would  think  of  expecting  the  heads  of  the  l^pd  or  medical  pro- 
fession to  devote  months  of  their  precious  time  to  his  case^  on  the  dianea 
that  one  in  a  hundred  might  possibly  l>e  honoured  by  a  commission  7  Is  it 
reasonable  to  complain  if  architectural  competitions  so  often  result  in 
faibire?  Their  direct  tendency  is  to  encoumge  sbuwy  pretensions  which 
deserve  to  fail,  while  they  must  degrade  any  profession  which  toleratsa 
them,  until  the^  render  it  less  and  less  able  to  attract  learned  and  aendhts 
men  to  recrait  its  rauks. 

If  people  will  continue  to  delude  themselves  by  the  bdief  that  by  com- 
petition they  ean  obtain  designs  fbr  nothing,  they  deserve  little  commitem* 
tion  if  it  shonid  tarn  out  that  the  deeigns  so  procured  should  bs  wottt 
exnetly  what  has  been  given  fur  thorn. 

Whatever  steps  are  from  time  to  time  token  by  the  Royal  Academy  or 
by  onr  professional  societies  to  improve  the  education  of  architect*,  steps 
which  deserve  onr  best  support,  all  most  be  futile  as  long  as  excellence  and 
knowledge  give  no  guarantee  of  success,  when  opposed  to  the  mttetrietoas 
deceptions  of  sn  architectural  lottery. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  denpr  that  tbe  writer  te  whom  I  have  alladed  may 
have  done  good  service  by  his  strictum,  and  I  feel  snre  that  firw  ardiiteeta 
who  are  aceastomed  only  to  nndertdte  sncb  wxA  as  th^y  are  able  person- 
ally to  direct,  will  doabt  the  advantage  of  a  more  intimate  eonneetiw 
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IntVMii  thwDBetTM,  sod  the  maatCT-vorkmea.  Thaj  may,  however,  differ 
from  the  writer  u  to  his  practical  eoncliiiioDS,  jnst  at  we  toa;  enjoy  roast 
pock  without  thinking  it  oeceasary  to  aeb  fire  to  the  houae,  io  order  to  cook 
thepig. 

Tile  master-workman  hia  no  better  friend  than  the  architect,  none  who 
desiree  more  ardently  his  elevation  and  artistic  progreaa.  We  must,  how* 
erer,  decline  to  ent«r  npon  a  conrsa  of  architectural  revolution,  on  the 
specalation  that  when  all  oar  established  customs  have  taken  flight,  there 
may  perchance  remain  at  the  bottom  of  liie  casket  "  Hope,"  ta  applied  to 
Bffglirii  iTrtiitriffitnit.* 

ROYAL  ENGINEER  PROFESSIONAL  PAPERS. 

rpHE  2SBd  TidiuiM  of  the  Kew  Seriea  of  pFolWsiimal  Bipers  of  the  Corpa 
X  <tf  Bojml  SngiDeon  baTing  lately  isned  ffom  the  press,  it  may  be 
iatarwtiiig  if  we  pursue  the  same  coarse  as  we  did  Isst  year,  and  endeavour 
to  aoB*  idea  of  ita  eontwta,  withoat  afibeting  to  dive  too  deeply  into 
tba  aeiencifle  secrets  of  military  eDgineering.  Taming,  however,  to  the 
tM»  of  **  CoDtents,"  it  is  aurpming  to  find  that  out  ^  thirteen  eontri- 
liationai  only  two  oao  be  said  to  be  exolonvely  of  military  interest ;  whilst 
H  ia  a  sigtt  <tf  the  pemefol  period  we  hare  passed  through,  that  not  a 
aiag:!*  Paper  treats  of  aetual  war  and  the  destruction  which  follows  io  the 
waka  of  modvn  armies.  Ws  are  not  even  reminded  of  the  msnth  to 
Ooonaane,  owing,  as  the  Editor  states  in  the  Prefitoe,  to  the  state  of  health 
of  liesL-Cd.  Home,  C.B..  who  bad  andntaken  the  snlgect,  It  will  be  neces< 
aary  to  wait  till  another  volame  is  forthoomiag  for  a  professional  aeeoitrat 
of  the  road-maUng,  and  brid|^  and  hut  building,  which  formed  so  onerous 
a  part  of  that  short  and  decisive  campaign,  and  which  we  hope  to  receive 
tnm  the  pen  of  the  gallant  officer  above  named,  who  so  ably  directed  the 
•ociMnng  opeiMtieDa  of  the  war,  uid  so  greatly  contribotad  to  its  rapid 
aod  aoeoessftil  tanniiiation.  Bnt.  detrimental  as  it  may  be  to  the  perswial 
ambition  and  quick  promotion  of  individual  members  of  the  raentific 
facBodMS  of  our  arm^,  and  much  aa  they  may  regret  that  the  field  for  the 
di^ilsy  of  their  genius  for  military  engineering  haa  been  narrowed  to  a 
flying  visit  to  the  deserted  oapital  ot  King  Koffee,  we  oorselves  are  glad 
that  oar  nuortial  brethren  have  escaped  ue  decimating  influences  of  war, 
and  have  been  living  peacefully  amongst  ns  for  the  past  few  years, 
ahhmgh  and  then  they  have  made  a  few  raids  into  provinces  which 
cinl  ardutMts  sad  eag^nesn  havs  been  in  the  habit  of  hx^iiig  npon  as 
tiMir  spsrial  prnsmnB.  Bowsvsr,  we  an  not  sure  that  any  have 
frnd  the  mme  fw  tiiess  irisndly  inroads,  fat  it  is  alwaya  as  welt 
to  bo  kept  OB  Ae  aleil^  whslhsr  by  South  KsBsington  officii,  or 
the  sweeping  criticisms  of  our  son  -  pioftosional  contemporaries. 
It  most  be  owned  that  we  are  in  the  Imbit  of  regarding  our  mili- 
tary eer^/rir$s  as  more  particolarly  at  home  when  employed  as  agents 
in  blowing  down  rather  than  in  building  up,  in  sowing  seeds  of 
dsstraetioo  whicb  often  prodnce  bountiAil  harvests  foe  their  civil  brethren, 
•wbot  im  the  midst  of  nin  and  desolation,  ean  gather  some  omabs  of  oon- 
■datNB  HI  looking  forward  to  tiw  ftturs  of  feemistmetioD  vhidiwill  set  io 
'^uo  the  tida  of  war  has  ebbed.  War  is,  with  ns,  fortunately  the  excep- 
tioo ;  conseqoently,  in  peace,  the  (dfom  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  are  neces- 
sarily employed  opon  the  erection  ud  maintenaaee  <^  barraeka  and  fortifi- 
catMRist  oa  survey,  tek^jr^h,  aod  other  works,  which  help  to  prepare  them 
for  the  mon  daa^^ua  duties  of  their  calling ;  heaee  itis  thatwegeacorally 
flod  amoogat  thsir  ftofcssionsl  P^»en  at  lust  soma  subjects  ot  general 
latsrMt,  At  these  ve  now  propose  to  glaneB,  knowing  that  we  shall  nto. 
be  foundfonlt  with  by  the  authors  ot  toe  Bapen  wa  m»  zefor  to,  fbr  as* 
tending  their  SjdlMre  of  usefulness  beyond  the  limits  oftOMr  olm  friends 
and  brother  offieera,  into  the  wider  field  commanded  by  our  oolainns. 

Tb»  volume  (mens  with  a  Memoir  oi  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Heniy  Marion 
Bscaod,  EB.UX,  C3.,  R.R.  by  lieut  Q.  T.  Flunkett,  K.E.,  from  which 
va  call  the  following  iutereeting  particnlars  of  a  well-spent  life : — Born 
OB  November  15, 1812 — a  yearal^a  memoisble  for  Wellington's  vietorioua 
esxeor  in  ^un  and  Napoleon's  diaastnas  rstroat  from  Moscow— young 
Dmid  pawed  thnngh  tns  old  Bast  India  Company's  Military  College  at 
AfMisoombe,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  present  Oommaader^in- 
Cbiaf  of  ladia.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and  where  he  Kpptan  to  have 
fought  hia  way  in  qnte  of  a  sraallnees  of  stature,  irtiidi,  thcragh  not  notice- 
able in  after  yean,  most  have  been  somewhat  oonspicuous  amongst  bis 
biQtber  cadets,  aiace  it  seema  to  have  been  put  forward  by  some  of  them 
as  *  xeafon  against  bis  promotion  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  a  position 
wUeh  would  place  him  in  authority  over  them,  somewhat  in  the  same 
flBMci^  as  the  mMutan  or  ^rsoentocs  in  onr  large  pnbUo  sehools. 

Jn  USa,  wfani  not  quite  smtass  years  of  am,  he  zeceivad  bis  first  oom- 
iriasioB  as  an  enrign  in  the  Royal  £ast  India  Company's  Corps  of  Military 
ttigimwrs,  and,  aeoording^y,  proeseded  to  the  Royal  Engineer  eatablieh- 
tDoat  at  Chatham,  where  he  pursued  his  prtrfesaional  studies  for  a  little 
mon  than  a  year,  passing  through  with  gi«at  credit ;  for  we  find  General 
8u  Charles  Faaley,  the  director  of  the  establishment,  recommending  him 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Fitcroy  Somerset,  in  a  latter  ia  which  he 

y>  "  by  superior  diligence  ha  flushed  before  the  othwrs,  and  be  is  one 
the  meat  distinggishad  foong  mgineera  whom  I  have  snr  had  under 
M,  both  in  reipoet  to  diluanee,  ability,  and  eondoot."  On  hia  way  to 
India,  iriiera  be  arrived  in  May  1830,  at  whidi  time  he,was  only  sdVMiteen 
and  a  halfyeata  of'  age,  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  wracked  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Rope,  and  the  rabaeqoent  good  lack  to  just  eeoape  b^g  wrecked 
a  sseoDd  time,  owing  to  his  impatience  to  reach  his  dastinatica,  which  led 
him  to  leave  the  vessel  directly  she  entered  the  Hoog^ly,  and  posh  on  to 
CalcnUo  io  aa  open  boat.  His  vessel  was  wrecked  on  her  passage  up  the 
Boog^y,  and  in  the  forced  absence  of  his  Innage  he  proeorBd  an  outfit 
bom  tba  elerieat  vaidmbe  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (to  whose  pahwa  he 
waa  apparently  consigned),  v^ieh  pEoeaced  him  the  title  of  "  ^kotm  Padte 
Sahib,^  or  the  "  Jniuor  Clergyman." 


*  Bloee  this  tootnre  was  written,  the  sntijectof  It  hM  been  dlscnsBed  atttieBoyal 
IiBtltataoI  BxitUi  Arehlttcts;  and,  while  some  o(  the  Brgnmentsh&TS  been  KntMpatedi 
I  am  Klad  to  ted  that  nothing  hu  oocnned  to  wsakeo  tbdr  iq^^lcatkiiL— S.  U.  fi. 


His  first  employment,  after  spending  some  time  in  learning  the  native 
lan^[uage,  was  in  surve^n^  and  reporting  on  suitable  rites  for  military 
sanitaria  in  the  hill  districts,  and  on  woi^  at  the  bead  of  the  Jumna 
Canal,  where  he  brought  into  play  his  geological  knowledge,  and,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Captain  Cautley,  Lieuts.  Napier  and  Baker  (now  known  as 
Sir  Probyn  Cautley,  Lord  Napier  of  Msgdala,  and  Sir  William  Baker), 
and  Dr.  Falconer,  he  discovered  many  valuable  fossil  remains,  which  formed 
the  naelens  of  sundry  Papers  contributed  to  the  "  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,"  one  of  which,  containing  a  description,  with  etchings 
hj  laent  Dnrand,  of  a  fossil  apa  (rf  immense  aiae^  attnoted  ^  attaition 
of  Professor  Owen  more  than  tbiit^years  afterwards,  when  M.  Du  ChaiHa, 
on  bis  return  from  Africa,  astonished  the  world  by  his  accounts  of  the 
^soovery  of  the  gorilla. 

His  employment  in  the  irrigation  department  appears  to  have  brought 
him  into  constant  contact  with  the  owners  and  workers  of  the  soil,  aiidso 

5ve  him  great  (^portnnities  for  studying  tiie  land  revenue  system  of 
dia,  and  the  wants  of  the  native  population,  all  of  which  he  made  such 
good  use  of,  that  aftw  Ave  years  we  find  him  made  seeretary  to  the  Ana 
Board  of  Bsvenna;  bntthawar  iaAffl^isBistan,  with  the  cunoe  of  seeing 
active  service,  had  greater  attractions  for  him,  and  he  sucosedod  in  gettipg 
appointed  as  topographical  surv^r  to  the  Amy  of  the  inixu,  with  whieS 
force  he  mardied,  by  way  of  the  Bolan  pass  and  Kandahar,  upm  the  pewer- 
ftal  fortress  of  Ghnaoee,  which,  in  the  absenoe  at  a  ntge  train,  waa  takes 
by  storm,  the  troops  eotmng  b^  the  Kabul  gate,  after  it  bad  been  bkrwn 
open  by  powder  bags  piled  against  it  by  M^wr  Th<»isen,  Capt.  Peat,  and 
lients.  Dnrand  and  Macleod  of  the  Bombay  Engjaeeis.  In  firing  Uie  bags 
the  slow  match  would  not  ignite  at  first,  but  Durasd  snoceeded  in  U^ittag 
it  by  scraping  the  end  with  his  naiL  The  stormeM  mriied  thnan  th« 
breach  formed  by  the  e^losion,  hot  the  main  body  ot  ssrooMs  hM  been 
stop^  and  the  retreat  sounded,  owing  to  an  imraesrioB  uat  the  breacb 
was  impracticable,  when  young  Dnrand  reported  the  troe  state  «F  th«  case 
to  Brigadier  Sole^  who  immediately  led  diem  forward  aod  carried  the 
citadel.  A  check  b^ore  Ghuznee  might  have  led  to  a  dinsb-oos  retreati 
whereas  supplies  in  abondance  wwe  CE^ured,  and  the  amy  advaaeiBg 
marched  into  Kabul  on  Aognat  6, 1 8S9.  Lisot.  Dnrand  was  uom  ^>pciBted 
engineer  to  the  Shah's  ari^y,  and  had  the  Bala  Hiaaa,  or  oHmM  of  Kabul, 
been  occupied  by  the  Britidi  troops,  in  aoeordMice  with  bis  atdriea,  the 
unfortunate  retreat  fton  Kabnl  on  the  brecJosg  oat  of  the  Al^^baa  lasor- 
rection,  some  two  years  later,  would  in  all  prob^ility  have  bewi  avmded ; 
as  it  was,  however,  disgusted  with  the  sbort-sig^ted  weakness  slMwn  by 
the  Political  Bendent,  in  yiddiog  to  the  Utah's  objections  to  tho^nartariag 
of  British  troops  in  thie  citadel,  he  obtained  permiasiOD  to  retoUll  wtth  -ths 
army,  uid  subaequeutly  went  on  fbrlou|^  to  Engtand. 

About  the  end  of  1841,  marked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Affghans,  he 
was  again  in  India  in  Uie  important  post  of  private  seeretarr  to  Lord 
faienbonnuh.  In  this  eapaci^  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maharm- 
poor.  In  Januaiy  1848  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  (tf  Captain,  and  in 
March,  the  nma  year,  he  married  the  third  daughter  of  M^or-General 
Sir  John  ICObaldll,  K.C.B.  We  next  find  him  aa  commissioner  of  the 
Tenasserim  Pnmoces,  where  bis  energy  aroused  so  much  opposition,  that 
after  a  time  be  was  recalled  and  made  chief  engineer  to  the  Ftmjaub, 
having  previously  volanteered,  unsuccessfully,  for  active  serrice,  on  the 
ontbrMU  of  the  first  Sikh  war;  but  after  another  term  of  leave  in  Eng- 
land hemanued  to  come  in  for  the  second  Sikh  war,  and  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Chillianmllah  and  Goojerat,  the  eondnet  ot  whidi  was 
ably  criticised  by  his  pen  in  the  columns  of  the  OalaOta  BetHem,  and 
special  attention  drawn  to  the  evil  arising  from  die  division  of  authori^ 
in  Indian  campaigns,  between  the  chief  military  and  political  officer :  a  defoet 
which  he  had  previously  {winted  out,  and  to  which  he  attributed  the  dins* 
trous  retreat  from  Kabul  in  1841. 

After  the  Sikh  war  Durand  became  Political  Besident  at  Scindia's  Court, 
at  Gwalior,  and  subsequently  at  Bbopal  and  Nagpore,  during  which  time 
he  published  a  aeries  of  articles  on  Indian  policy  in  the  (Meutta  Semew. 
After  three  years  of  leave  in  England  ve  find  him,  in  1806,  Snpsrintand- 
ing  Engineer  at  Calcutta,  and  the  nert  year  at  Indore,  as  ]^tieal  Besi- 
dent, jnst  OB  the  Indian  matiny  was  bursting  into  hideons  lift.  The  revoU 
of  the  native  troops  at  Indore,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Duiand  and 
the  other  European  officers,  left  no  alternative  but  to  escape  as  best  thev 
could  ;  80  yoking  bnlloclis  to  the  guns,  and  carrying  on  the  limbers  such 
of  the  women  and  children  as  could  not  walk,  the  British  ofiicers  and  resi- 
dents commenced  their  retreat  under  a  fire  of  grape  and  rotmd  shot,  but 
fortunately  made  good  their  escape.  Throu^out  the  perilous  march  Mrs. 
Dunnd  waa  most  conspicnoua  by  her  presence  of  mind,  and  the  encourage- 
ment she  gave  to  the  rest  of  the  .fugitives;  but,  unfortunately,  uis 
shortly  after  fell  a  victim  to  the  trials  and  hardships  ^e  had 
undergone  so  bravely.  Boring  the  rest  of  (he  mutiny  be  was  aettvely 
employed  in  political  charge  of  Central  India,  and  subsequently  waa 
attached  to  the  Goveraor-Qeneral  for  special  duty.  From  1868  to  1661 
Colonel  Durand  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  in  that  cap«city  strongly  opposed  the  amai^mation  of  the 
Indian  with  the  Imperial  Service.  He  then,'  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Canning,  returned  to  India  as  Foreign  Secretaiv,  and  iu  1863  became  a 
member  of  the  Coauril  of  the  Viceroy,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
selected  by  Lord  Mayo,  in  187f),  to  succeed  Sir  Donald  Macleod  as 
Lientenant-Goveraor  of  the  Puiyaub ;  but  the  year  had  hardly  closed 
before  be  was  killed  by  an  accident,  whilst  on  a  tour  through  the  states 
under  his  command. '  On  December  31  he  set  out  to  see  the  town  of  Tank, 
taking  the  Nawab  with  him  on  his  elephant,  when,  in  passing  through  one 
of  the  dty  gates,  which  was  too  low,  Uie  howdah  struck  against  the  top, 
throwing  Sir  Henry  Dniand  to  the  ground  and  iiuuring  his  spine ;  he  died 
the  following  day.  We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  bri  ef  renew  of  his 
career  by  q^uoting  the  words  in  which  Lord  Mayo,  at  a  public  dinner,  an- 
nounced his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Pni^ub : — "  In  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Durand  yon  will  find  a  Lieutenant-Governor  worthy  to 
be  the  successor  of  Sir  Donald  Macleod ;  you  will  have  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  Indian  Service ;  you  will  find  in  him  all  those  great  qnaUties 
which  enable  men  to  rule  with  success.  Ton  will  find  him  firm,  fearless, 
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honest,  and  brave  ....  he  has  ability  enough  to  make  him  fill  with 
distinction  the  highest  position  in  the  pablic  serrice."  Carried  on  hj  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  life  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  an  eomeet  man,  ve 
Hem  to  have  lost  sig^t  of  the  engines,  amid  the  more  stirring  seenee  which 
nizcnmdad  hii  path ;  bntwfartherhiiwigTneeriiuddllwaipattoaQybi^ 
teat  or  Dot,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  h*  would  have  been  sseeeisftil  id 
vhateror  he  pnt  hia  hand  to  do,  nnee  it  was  part  oi  hia  natoza  to  do  it 
with  aU  hia  ndght. 

Onr  Dotiees  of  the  Fapen  which  toOow  thii  memoir  we  mnat  postpone  to 
another  iarae. 

ON  SOME  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  BRITISH 
AND  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE. 

rnSE  following  Paper,  hj  Mr.  William  Fogerty,  F.RI.B.A^  was  read 
-L  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Cbaptoi  of  the  American  InsUtute  of 
Architects,  on  Toeeda;,  December  1, 1874.  W«  take  the  report  from  Vaa 
Nostrand's  Engineering  Siagaxvu  : — 

.  A  resideiice  of  over  two  years  in  the  United  States,  daring  which  I  hare 
visited  the  {ninripal  cities  and  become  acquainted  wi^  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  architectural  profession,  having  previously  spent  the 
greater  ^it  of  my  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  brought  fully  before  my  mind  many  important 
dif^rencea  in  the  systems  of  {Ncactice  prevalent  in  the  two  countnee,  the 
coomdaiation  ctf  which  may  not  be  nnwrathy  the  attention  of  this  Institute. 
The  difibrenoes  I  refar  to  are  not  such  as  relate  to  modes  Of  constmetiDn, 
empl<9meDt  of  material,  or  artistic  style,  bat  have  reference  to  the  buaioess 
relations  between  architects,  clients,  and  contractors,  rates  of  remuneration, 
measures  of  responsibility,  and  sndi  like,  constituting  what  may  be  called 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  profession,  apart  from  the  scientific  or  cesthetio, 
and  as  soch  may  be  conceived  as  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  and  as 
presenting  peculiar  advantages  for  comparison,  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion in  one  conotir  of  what  has  proved  advantageous  in  the  other,  or  the 
rejection  in  one  of  what  has  bean  found  otgectionable  in  the  other. 

I  am  very  far  from  assuming,  as  one  wonld  suppose  to  be  the  caie  with 
many  who  have  written  on  this  great  country  and  its  institutions,  that 
because  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  therefore  it  must  be  content  to  remain 
behind  in  many  things,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
developed  or  edacatea  to  avail  itself  of  erery  improvement,  general  or 
^edal,  which  has  be^n  proTed  and  fonnd  desirable  io  Europe.  I  have 
heard  this  idea  broachea  as  crften  by  native  Americans  as  by  Eormeans, 
but  ftom  whoever  it  oriainateB  I  disclaim  all  s^pathy  with  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  invention  or  improvement  in  the 
whole  compass  of  modem  civiliBation  fbr  vhich  this  conntty  is  not  ready, 
and  which,  if  it  be  realty  an  improvement,  will  not  meet  with  recognition 
proportioned  to  its  value.  The  experience  of  the  ^t,  short  though  it  be, 
fnlly  bears  me  out  in  this  view.  So  far  from  being  disposed  to  remain 
behind  Europe  in  the  practice  of  ao^  art,  science,  or  business,  the  disposi- 
tioD  of  the  American  people  is,  if  I  judge  it  rightly,  to  advance  beyond  the 
older  portion  of  the  world  ;  and  in  pnrsnance  of  thia  noble  ambition,  as 
every  unprejudiced  person  must  admit,  they  have  often  enough  sooceeded  ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  point  to  many  things  that  are  far  better  ooutnved,  ordered, 
and  settled  here  than  in  Europe.  Nor  are  such  things  to  be  looked  for  ont- 
eide  the  limits  of  the  architectural  profession.  Many  improvements,  both 
in  design  and  coostructioD,  are  to  be  found  in  American  bnildings,  for 
which,  as  yet,  we  look  in  vain  in  Europe.  And  even  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  limited  aspect  of  the  profession  contemplated  by  the  present  Paper, 
we  find  that  in  some  particiuars  the  condition  of  the  |irofeuion  is  rather 
better  here  than  there.  For  instance,  the  frantic  and  disgmcefnl  atmggles 
called  arduteetnral  compeUtimis  are  neither  so  nnmarona  nor  yet  so 
hnmiliaUog  as  in  England.  Every  time  a  ehorch,  school,  or  other  quasi- 
pnblic  bnilding  is  to  be  erected,  a  score  or  two  of  architects  are  not  found 
read^  and  willing,  as  in  England,  to  prepare  elaborate  and  costly  designs 
for  It,  on  the  bare  chance  of  one  of  toem  getting  the  job  and  earning 
thereby  a  few  hundred  pounds  or  thousand  dollars.  Architects*  assistants 
and  draughtsmen  are  also  somewhat  better  paid  here  than  in  England, 
though  not  as  much  in  proportion  as  mechanics  or  other  skilled  helps.  Sut 
when  we  have  mentioned  these  two  mors  favourable  conditimis,  we  have 
nearly  exhausted  all  that  exist,  though  not,  let  me  hope,  all  that  will  soon 
be  developed,  when  the  really  adranta^os  position  whidi  ought  to  be 
occupied  by  the  architeetnral  profossioD,  m  bo  great  and  growing  a  country 
is  better  understood. 

Certainly,  if  we  compare  the  amounts  expended  on  buildings  in  this 
country  wi^  the  corrwponding  amounts  expended  in  England,  the  ad- 
TBntage  wonld  seem  to  oe  enormonsly  on  tiie  aide  of  the  American  archi- 
tects. I  have  caieftally  observed  the  amount  of  work  doing  in  several  of 
the  gnat  cities,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  actual 
bnilding  ddng  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  this  amount  of  building  is  on  the  average 
about  three  times  as  great.  The  di^rence  is  not  so  noticeable  in  small 
works,  and  the  general  use  of  wood  in  country  houses  tends  to  lessen  it ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron  has  become  very 
general  of  late,  and  when  we  come  to  deal  with  structures  where  these 
materials  are  em^oyed,  the  disproportion  is  enormous.  I  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  sayingtbat  substantial  buildings  cost,  on  the  average,  five  times  as 
mndi  here  as  in  England.  For  instance,  a  first  class  city  chnicb,  bank,  news- 

Eaper,  or  insurance  office,  that  wonld  cost  /SOO.OOO  (or  nearly  100,000/.) 
ere,  coold  be  well  built  for  20,000/.  there.  Nor  does  this  euonnons  dii^ 
ference  of  cost  seem  to  have  any  effect  in  lessening  the  number  of  costly 
buildings  to  be  erected.  The  American  public  seems  determined  to  have  great 
and  noble  buildings,  at  whatever  cost — a  resolve  which  should  be  at  the  same 
time  honourable  to  the  nation  and  advantageous  to  the  architects.  I  know 
of  only  one  building  now  in  pnttreaa,  in  tiia  whole  British  Empire,  on  which 
the  expenditore,  after  yean  of  discussion,  has  been  authorised  to  reach  a 
niUion  of  pounds,  and  yet  I  coold  jume  half  s  dosen  btuldiagsin  progresi 


in  the  United  States  on  which  the  expenditure  is  likely  to  reach  thrae  and 
even  four  milhons  of  pounds.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  retatire 
condition  of  the  profession  in  the  two  countries,  the  public  that  has  to  ba 
served  is  enormously  more  lavish  iu  its  expenditure  on  tlds  side  than  ni 
the  other.  Yet  I  fear  that,  whoever  may  reap  the  benefit,  but  a  vaty  small 
and  undae  share  of  this  lavi^  expenditnre  must  find  its  way  into  Hh 
podtets  of  the  architects. 

For  when  we  come  to  compare  notes  as  to  the  actual  conditioB  of  0* 
profession  in  each  country,  the  advantage,  apart  tnm  the  two  particitlui 
previously  noted,  would  seem  to  be  altogether  on  the  British  side.  Pint, 
the  profession  is  much  more  numerous  there  than  her".   About  150  aidii> 
tecta' names  appear  in  the  "  New  York  Business  Dtreetoty"  for  acityofons 
million  inhabitants,-  while  Iiondon  gives  about  1,000  to  a  population  of 
thrse-nnd-B-half  millions.   Even  this  comparison  ahoold  be  adjasted,  for 
the  London  and  New  York  architects  are  not  so  much  dependent  on  thrii 
respective  cities  as  on  the  conntry  at  large,  and  I  need  scarcdy  aas  thit 
the  population  of  thn  United  States  is  considerably  greater  than  tw  tX 
the  Bntish  Isles.   And,  leaving  numbers  oat  of  the  qnestion,  let  us  com- 
pare the  incomes  realised  as  for  aa  they  can  be  judged^   The  profesnon  <i 
architecture  is  not  a  particularly  lucrative  one  an^here,  but  nererthdeai, 
I  think  among  its  members  indications  of  well-being  are  mote  manifest  in 
England  than  in  America.   The  leaden  of  the  profession  there,  who  an 
generally  noted  by  having  the  somewhat  doohtnl  boDonz  <tf  kni^t^ood 
conferred  upon  them,  have  also  commonly  realised  adequate  fortnaas  w 
incomes,  and,  in  a  foir  number  of  cases,  have  sat  in  FarihuHBtaDd  becou 
chairman  or  directins  of  banks,  railways,  and  innranoe  eompaniea.  Aadthe 
men  in  good  practice,  next  to  them,  generally  manage  to  keep  up  as  good 
establishments  as  the  men  of  same  rank  in  ouier  libwal  profesaoas.  I  most 
say  I  have  heard  very  few  cases  of  fortunes  mads  by  architects  in  America. 
Among  the  numerous  biographies  of  self-made  men,  which  form  so  lu^ 
a  part  of  the  popular  literature  with  which  "  young  America  "  is  rrgiled, 
I  find  merchants,  mannfectgrers,  law^rs,  doctors,  oontnetors,  eagiaMn, 
builders,  store  and  hotel  keepers  in  abDndaoce,  who,  in  greater  nni^wn 
than  in  any  other  oountry,  have  risen  &om  nothing  to  affluence,  but  rtrel;, 
if  ever,  have  I  found  mention  of  an  architect  of  whom  the  same  can  ba 
said.   The  only  remarkable  ease  I  can  call  to  mind  is  that  of  the  Late  Joho 
Kellnm,  whom,  as  I  am  informed,  this  Institute  would  not  admit  to  iti 
membership.   It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  in  this  conDlrj 
architects  are  not  much  appreciated.   Those  of  them  who  occnpy  paUic 
positions,  even  though  diwged  with  the  direction  of  enormous  and  coitl; 
atmctures,  which  cannot  be  rivalled  in  these  respects  ia  Eoiop^  am  yet 
paid  salaries  which,  when  the  high  ytvn  of  lifing  is  eonsidared,  amOBiit 
positirely  to  a  baro  subsistence.   The  arebiteet  of  uie  United  States  TW 
sury  in  Washington,  directing  an  expenditore  of  from  ten  to  twen^  railliotu 
of  dollars  annually,  and  conducting  what  is  undoubtedly  the  Umit  ardii- 
tectural  business  in  the  world,  receives  the  magnificent  smn  of  J^l,000(leS6 
than  800^.)  a  year.   The  State  of  New  YoA  is  a  little  more  liboal  to  the 
I  architect  m  the  new  Oaiatid — one  of  the  greatest  aichitectnml  wctta  the 
I  world  has  ever  seen — and  allows  hiu  ^10,000.   Compare  theee  with  the 
salary  of  the  architect  of  the  City  of  London,  who  haa  only  to  attend  to  the 
baildings  undertaken  by  theCorporati<m  of  that<maeitiy,aildreeNvesS,O0Ot 
a  year,  besides  a  libanl  extra  allowance  whenever  special  arrasgaienti 
have  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  a  Sultan,  Shah,  or  Emperor.  Althoogii 
Sir  Charles  Barry  considered  himself  shabbily  treated,  he  reoeired  3^  per 
cent,  on  about  two  millions  of  poimds  foe  the  new  Houses  nS  Buliamsutv 
and  the  vigorous  remonstratices  made  by  tlw  profeanon  on  that  oecsaoa 
secured  that  ia  all  ftatiira  works  of  like  magnitode,  sndias  the  Oursrumnt 
Offices  and  the  Law  Courts,  the  regular  rateoffi  percent,  has  bean  sdhand 
to.   A  still  more  stgoificaot  example      the  slight  esteem  in  iriiiA  aidu- 
tects  are  held  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  notices  of  public  buildings  hi  tba 
press.   Barely  if  ever  is  the  architect's  name  to  be  fonnd  iu  any  of  uen. 
The  committee,  contractors,  superintendent — anybody  is  deemed  woith;  of 
special  mention  but  the  architect,  whose  share  oi  the  worit  is  not  coasidend 
worth  mentioning.   Intelligent  Americans,  both  at  home  and  abraad,  tie 
not  alow  to  boast  of  the  great  stmetares  to  be  found  in  this  coontiy,  sad) 
as  the  Capitol  and  other  pnUie  bnildings  at  Waahington,  but  vtA  oot  in  a 
hundred  seems  to  know  who  were  the  areluteets  of  these  great  voifa,«  if 
he  does  happen  to  know,  to  think  anything  remarkable  about  di«m  as 
having  exhibited  genins,  skill,  or  taste  of  which  the  ocmstcjr  bu^  be 
proud.   Not  so  the  merest  ragamuffin  in  the  atieets  of  Floienes  or  Vieenia, 
who  knows  all  about  Michael  Angelo  and  P.ilUdio  ;  or  the  jwa&A  school- 
boy io  London,  who  knows  St.  Paul's  and  the  London  oinrcoM  u  the 
works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.   The  material  elements  of  a  bnilaiBg,  its 
dimensions,  the  amount  of  granite  or  marble  used  in  it,  and  eipeciallT  tke 
niunher  of  niUione  of  dollars  it  haa  eoat,  are  considerktions  to  whim  the 
American  mind  is  fully  alive ;  but  the  mental  or  axtistie  element,  the  braui 
work  involved  in  the  design,  and  partkolarly  the  man  who  aa^ilifd  tw 
brain  work,  are  matters  ^paiently  regarded  with  supreme  oontanpt  sad 
indifference. 

And  yet  this  takes  place  in  a  coantr;rbyno  means  ungrateful  to  her  gmt 
men  or  humbler  intellectual  labourers  in  other  fields.  The  names  of  m 
founders  of  the  Republic,  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepes- 
dence,of  the  generals,  admirals,  andstatesmen  who  have  adorned  its  1>>I^ 
are  as  much  Etmonred  here  as  those  of  the  corresponding  men  of  otnar 
countries.  American  authors  do  not  reap  thur  fttU  peenniuy  rewm, 
chiefly  beeanse  of  the  absence  ^  an  international  copTright,  bat  reesin 
their  full  abare  of  honour  at  all  events.  American  painters,  sculpton,  ud 
musicians  have  no  causa  to  complain  of  want  of  appreciation  tbeir 
countrymen,  nor  will  either  the  incomes  earned  by  or  the  ^""^'^^^j^"^ 
accorded  to  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profeaaions  ■v'^^ 
comparison  with  the  same  in  Engla^*  Architects  sem  to  stand 
alone  in  the  experience  of  neglect  and  even  contumely  ia  a  wasXtj 

«  ProfesMT  Brichien,  one  of  the  moit  eminent  anrgwna  In  Boglssd,  who  bu  ""^^ 
visited  this  eoantrr.  and  leotnredtm  the  condition  d  atsmedleri  vntimkn  ^^J^ 
optokn  that  that  pnrfMslon  enjoys  a  higher  di«r«eof  sooU  itataa  andMBrfdnw 
In  Ute  Untted  States  than  in  asf  other  ODantfy. 
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tbair  BerricM  ought  to  be  more  in  request  and  more  highly  Tftlaed  tbaa  in 
taj  other. 

A  Ttrrj  Bttl*  obaemtioD  snd  eoni|)anBDQ  vill  show  that  arehit«ets  are 
Biaeh  uNire  oxtMiiTel/  emplqjsd  in  the  old  eoactxy  than  in  ^  new. 
Seaicdy  an;  bnilding  is  nndotiikon  in  the  United  Eingdotn  vithont  one. 
A  laoefble  man  there  would  think  as  non  (rf  going  to  law  withont  a  lavTer 
M  of  bnildiDg  withont  an  aRh{t«ct.  In  this  eoantry,  howeTsr,  nothing  is 
mors  common  than  to  seft  large  and  costly  atmetnres  erected  without  any, 
the  bnsineas  being  done  or  rather  osurped  by  some  boss  mason  or  other 
coo  tractor  who  sacceeds  too  <rften  in  pwsnading  the  {ffopiietor  that  he  can 
di>  batter  than  any  architect,  vhioh  wonld  certainly  batmo  if  hia  own  profit 
and  Inteiieit  wwe  the  only  matteit  to  be  consideTed. 

The  Ber.  Dr.  Osgood,  a  well-known  and  warm  friend  of  the  profession, 
in  th«  addresa  which  he  gars  to  the  New  York  Ch^}ter  about  a  year  ago, 
admitted  {vetty  mnch  what  I  hafs  stated  above,  when  he  alluded  to  there 
being  "troabb  between  the  American  public  and  the  architects,"  And  as 
one  of  the  meaoa  he  prescribed  to  remove  this  trouble  was  that  architects 
aboold  use  tbeir  pens  more,  I  will  endeaTour  so  to  use  mine  as  to  trace  out 
•ome  of  iho  eansea  which  bring  the  prof«saioo  in  this  country  into  disr^ute, 
snd  by  comparison  with  the  older  country,  to  point  ont  iome  of  the  means 
Ij  which  ita  atattii  may  be  improved. 

Tha  (biaf  dement  in  the  want  of  appreciation  shown  by  the  American 
pobHc  towards  architects  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  ignorance  which  prevails  ae 
to  what  the  proper  fnnctions,  mponsibilities,  and  remuneration  of  archi- 
tects really  are  or  ought  to  be.  A  general  idea  of  coarse  prevails  that 
architects  "  draw  plans,"  but  beyond  this  the  moet  profound  ignorance  will 
be  found  to  orevau.  If  we  can  only  succeed  io  removing  this  ignorance,  a 
Tsst  deal  will  be  done  towards  removing  the  evils  which  follow  from  it. 

I  have  alieadv  alluded  to  the  disgracefully  keen  struggles  which  take 
place  in  England  over  eve^  public  building  thrown  open  to  competition ; 
bat  this  after  all  ia  only  one  instance  of  the  over-crowding  in  every  branch 
of  boaincM  which  prevails  tiiere,  and  proves  that  at  any  rate  the  position 
of  architect  to  any  public  building  la  something  worth  striving  after,  and 
it  really  is  bo,  because  <niee  appointed  to  that  position,  the  duties,  respon- 
dbilitiea,  and  emolamenta  are  understood  and  admitted  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  once  a  design  is  selected,  the  arcbitect  has 
to  enter  on  a  snies  of  disenssions  as  to  what  further  he  is  to  do  in  refe- 
reneo  to  it;  whether  he  is  only  to  Aimish  the  plans,  or  whether  he  is  also 
to  supsrintODd,  and  in  what  way,  and  at  what  rates ;  if  there  is  to  be  a 
MpautaBdcnt  baaidaa  the  architect,  and  if  so.  .whetiier  he  is  to  act  over 
m  uuUr  the  architect.  If  it  be  aeUled  that  the  architect  is  to  be  ^id 
a  comittinion,  and  the  rate  of  that  bo  settled  also,  a  third  question  arises 
also  as  to  what  amount  it  is  to  be  ebaif  ed  upon ;  whether  upon  the  whole, 
half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  That  such  questions  can  and 
do  arise  in^cates,  as  above  stated,  a  deplorable  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  building  public ;  but  it  indicates  more :  namely,  a  Tast 
deal  of  neglect  and  irregular  practice  on  the  part  of  the  profession.  It 
oDi^t  surely  to  be  the  busioese  of  tha  architects,  iodividually  or  oollec- 
tiwy,  to  auighten  the  public  on  all  these  questicns;  for  if  not,  who  else 
Is  to  do  it?  A  prefer  code  or  system  of  practice  ia  needed,  towuda  which 
the  Imtitote  hai  OHCtuoly  made  some  am>roaoh,  but  this  will  be  of  no 
•Tail  so  long  as  Uie  prtrfiranon  generally  do  not  adhere  to  it  in  practice. 
The  fonetioDS,  powers,  responsibilities,  and  chaq^  of  architects  need  first 
to  be  thoroughly  uoderstood  and  agreed  on  among  themselves,  next  to  be 
madA  known  to  the  public  in  every  possible  way,  and  thirdly  to  be  fully 
and  hooaatly  actad  up  to  by  the  ^ofeasion.  When  these  three  conditions 
are  fully  complied  with,  it  will  be  seen  whether  Uie  public  will  not  accord 
a  laigar  amoont  of  respect  to  the  profeasion  than  ever  it  has  done  hitherto. 

In  considering  such  a  code  or  system  of  practice,  the  profession  in  this 
counby  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  adrantage  in  having  all  the  ez- 
peri^nee  of  the  old  country  to  guide  them.   Up  to  the  prennt  it  would 
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as  if  this  Institute  had  been  very  much  disposed  to  follow  that  ez- 
anpla,  for  I  observe  the  brief  scale  of  charges  issued  by  it  '^rees  in  the 
main  with  that  of  the  British  Institute.  It  however  diffwa  in  being  much 
lanelisr  and  IsKdeAnitet  the  former  of  which  would  be  an  adrutage  if  it 
did  not  involve  the  latter.  Brerity  is  highly  desirable  if  it  be  not  attuned 
at  the  expense  of  clearness.  Now  the  scale  of  charges  of  the  American 
Inatitnta  makes  no  mention  wther  of  a  surveyor  or  snperinteodent  (or 
clerk  of  works^  thereby  ignoring  or  leaving  in  doubt  two  most  important 
pdotain  archttactoial  pnetiec;  namely,  accurate  estimating  and  proper 
snparviskm.  Now,  my  observation  during  the  period  refemd  to  above 
has  led  me  very  strongly  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  total  neglect  of  one 
of  these  ptHiits,  and  the  irregular  manner  in  which  tha  other  is  performed, 
we  Hoong  Uw  most  powerful  eaates  tiiat  have  contributed  to  make  the 
piofewBon  at  large  to  enjoy  so  little  of  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public ;  and  I  therefore  propose  to  consider  these  snlgeeta  in  detail  more 
fnlly  florther  on. 

If  the  American  architects  could  succeed  in  getting  the  same  rates  of 
diaigas  gmerally  adopted  here  aa  in  England,  the  profession  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  very  looraHve  one,  for,  as  already  observed,  the  cost  of  bnild- 
iBg  is  so  mnch  greater.  To  take  the  examples  already  quoted,  a  church  or 
other  flnt-daas  building  for  which  the  architect  would  receive  l.OOOf.  in 
the  oU  cnintrft  ha  vonU  get  #26,000,  or  neai^  6,O0OL,  £»  hem.  And 
yet  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  in  one  case  tnan  in  the  othw.  To  be 
sure  he  would  have  to  pay  his  assistants  a  little  higher,  periups  twice  as 
nneh  as  the  same  class  of  men  receave  in  the  old  oonntry,  but  this  is 
almost  the  whole  difference.  The  wonder  is,  then,  that  with  such  a  scale 
of  charges  qiparently  in  general  use,  the  architectural  is  not  the  most 
loerative  profession  in  the  oonntry.  But  a  little  further  inquiry  will  soon 
show  that  the  attempt  to  establish  the  same  rate  of  charges  here  as  in 
Eagland  has  not  succeeded,  and  that,  as  s  general  thing,  no  such  rates  are 
paid  nnlesa  on  frame  or  other  small  bnildings,  where  the  outlay  would  not 
he  mndi  greater  than  on  similar  buildings  in  England.  And  I  think  the 
AoMtican  pnbHc  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  hesitating  to  pay  New  York 
•nbiteeta  fonr  or  fire  times  the  aetnal  money  for  the  same  sernces  as  is 
paid  to  Lradon  men.  merely  because  it  amounts  to  tha  same  rate  per  cent. 
AadlqnMtiMi  lAethar  Uns  hi|^  nte  being  to  pnhUely  pst  fonraid, 


although  privately  departed  from,  does  not  frighten  the  same  public  from 
having  anything  to  say  to  architects  at  all,  and  thereby  defeats  its  own 
ol>]'eet.  Certainly  it  has  been  noticed  more  than  once,  th^  the  architects  who 
have  habitually  worked  under  that  rate  have  done  well,  bnt  that  those  who 
have  perusted  in  adhering  to  it  have  done  but  indil^ntly  or  worse.  I 
respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  unless  it  is  to  include  more  than  what 
is  oidinaril^  indiided  in  Gnglaud,  the  fire  per  cent,  may  be  too  high  a  rata 
for  an  architect's  service  on  such  buildings  aa  those  referred  to,  and  might 
possibly,  with  advantage  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  be  reduced. 

It  is  commonly  urged  in  defence  of  the  attempt  to  set  up  the  same  rates 
of  charge  here  ha  io  England,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  greater 
here  than  there  as  to  jurtify  iu  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
House-rent,  clothing,  and  a  few  o^ier  items  cost  more,  but  the  difference 
ia  not  such  as  togustify  architects  in  asking  so  very  much  more  for  their 
services  than  their  English  brethren  get  The  medical  and  legal  profes* 
siops  do  not  ask  four  or  five  times  the  fees  of  their  British  confreres.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  judges,  cabinet  ministers,  and  other 
high  ofiSrials,  get  much  less  than  the  corresponding  functionaries  in  the 
old  country.  Bnt  supposing  the  statement  aa  to  the  cost  of  living  were 
sdmitted,  then  the  means  adopted  to  meet  the  increased  expense  are  very 
unfortunate,  for  the  effect,  as  above  pointed  out,  is  greatly  to  limit  and 
cirenmseribe  the  onph^ment  of  architects,  and  cause  them  to  re^w  mnch 
lest  incomes  on  the  whole  than  are  atttdaed  by  the  members  oi  the  some 
prefessiM  in  the  old  oonntry. 

It  may,  howerer.  be  worth  considering  whether  it  is  not  better  to  keep 
to  the  time-honoured  rate,  bnt  to  make  it  include,  not  only  all  that  is  in- 
cluded in  England,  bnt  also  some  things  that  in  England  are  eonridered 
additional  matters,  aldiou^h  incidental  to  an  architecrs  employment.  And 
I  an  not  clear  but  that  this  was  the  idea  of  the  original  framers  of  the 
American  scale.  At  least,  such  is  the  plain  meaning  ^  it  as  it  stands.  The 
first  clause  reads,  "  For  full  professional  services  (including  superintendence) 
five  pet  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work."  Passing  over  the  possibility  an 
architect's  having  to  prepare  several  designs  for  the  same  work,  for  which 
the  English  scale  qterially  provides  an  eztrn  diaive,  and  for  which  the 
American  one  makes  no  provision,  let  us  inquire  what  would  any  intelli- 
gent client  understand  by  thisP  Would  not  he  at  any  rate  understand  that 
the  architect  was  bound  to  snperiotend  fully  ?  and  would  not  he  justly 
consider  that  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  architect  for  a  local  superin- 
tendent, to  be  pud  by  the  client,  in  addition  to  what  he  pays  the  archi- 
tect, was  Jiighly  nnreasonabla?  And  yet  I  have  heud  and  read  hmd 
complaints  from  American  arehiteets  because  clients  will  take  this  yiew. 
I  think  it  a  great  matter  of  regret  tbattitera  should  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  such  an  impntant  sotijeet,  and  that  it  issues  either  in  the  archi- 
tects attempting  to  carry  on  their  works  without  competent  local  snperin- 
tendents,  or  that  the  clients  will  insist  on  having  such,  bnt  moke  a 
deduction  from  the  architect's  fees  on  that  account,  and  too  often  transfer 
the  confldeoee  which  should  be  given  to  the  architect  to  the  superintendent 
instead.  In  fact,  instead  of  working  bannoniously,  as  do  the  English 
architects  and  their  local  suparintendents,  or  "  el«ai  of  woriu,"  as  they 
are  called,  the  American  architects  and  superintendents  are  commonly  to 
be  found  arrayed  in  hostility  against  eadn  other.  And  I  hope  I  wiU  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  I  fw  tiie  chi«f  blame  for  this  nnsatisfectory 
state  of  things  rests  with  the  profession.  For  surely  the  idea  that  the 
architects  Ihemselves,  by  making  occasional  visits,  can  ftally  and  properly 
superintend  works  of  any  consequence,  whether  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood or  perhaps  miles  away,  is  downri^t  preposterous.  Host  clients 
regard  it  as  snch  ;  and,  if  there  be  no  other  superintendent  than  the  archi- 
tect, expect,  and  with  reason,  to  see  him  at  the  buildhig  erery  day.  Of 
course  Uie  client  is  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and  lliidB  that  what 
he  and  his  architect  meant  respectively  by  "  fhll  profeesional  services  (in- 
cluding superintendence)  "  were  two  different  things.  Unless  he  is  satisfied 
to  have  his  work  scamped,  he  will  iasist  on  a  loal  superintendent  forth- 
with, on  account  of  whom  the  architect's  fees  an  reduced,  and  who,  feeling 
that  the  architect  would  hare  done  without  him  if  he  could,  too  often  begina 
to  do  his  best  to  oust  the  architect  and  supplant  him  in  the  confidenre  of 
the  employer.  This  is  clearly  a  meet  olgectionable  state  of  things,  andean 
....  .      -      _  '     ■  *     ■  the 


by  themselves  (which  I  believe  they  could  well  affiird  to  do  if  they  get  the 
five  per  cent.),  or  by  a  clear  distinction  being  drawn  between  the  general 
superintendence,  which  the  architect  can  nve  himself,  and  the  close  and 
constant  supervision  by  ft  local  supeiinteinent,  and  by  the  client  being  at 
once  odTised  that  the  first  is  all  that  he  can  expect  from  hia  architect,  the 
second  he  must  pay  for  in  addition.  This  latter  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
English  system,  and  is  clearly  enough  stated  io  the  English  scale ;  and  if 
it  be  thought  desirable  to  have  the  same  adopted  here,  it  should  also  b« 
stated  in  the  American  scale.  I  doubt  very  mnch,  however,  that  the 
American  public  at  large  will  ever  agree  to  pay  architects  five  per  cent,  and 

Eay  superintendents  in  addition  ;  and  I  would  recommend  in  preference  to 
eep  to  the  existing  soUe,  but  act  on  it  in  its  fhll  meaning,  and  let  tha 
architects  of  ail  important  works  provide  competent  local  superintendents 
pud  by  thansBlves  and  responailde  direct^  to  them.  This  w«utd  go  lar  to 
gain  the  nmfldence  of  the  euents,  and  reeondle  them  to  the  payment  of  the 
five  per  cent.,  and  I  am  informed  has  been  the  practice  of  the  moat  sue- 
cessM  men,  both  in  New  York  and  Boston.  An^hiog  almost  would  be 
better  than  to  have  noble  designs  murdered  in  their  execution  for  want  oT 
proper  snperrision,  or  to  have  architects  ousted  firom  a  most  important  part 
of  their  business  by  the  rivalry  of  hostile  superintandeata,  thereby  reducing 
them  to  the  level  of  mere  draughtsmen. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  dangeioas  rock  for  the  architectural  pro- 
fession to  s^it  on  uan  this;  for  not  alone  is  the  Bueerintendenoe  of  their 
builtUngs  likely  to  be  taken  out  of  thvr  hands,  hut  uso  the  sele^on  of  con- 
tractors, and  control  of  building  operations  genenlly.  Id  this  respect  the 
^ctice  hen  cootnsts  disadvautageously  with  tlut  of  the  old  country. 
Iliere  the  whole  budness  of  gettbg  tenders  and  arranging  contracts  is 
done  under  thv  uobUbte^n  dixeSoo, »  being  a  sotdsd  ^uuiplA  that  none 
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bub  eontmeton  irith  whom  he  is  ntisfled  ahalL  be  employed.  Here,  I  regret 
to  observe,  selections  of  the  same  kind  am  mfkde  withoDt  any  reference  to 
the  srohiteet,  and  often  enough,  in  consequence,  coctrsets  for  larfte  vorki 
are  awarded  to  scoundrels  destitnte  alike  of  principle,  capital,  or  credit, 
from  whom  the  architect  xaaj  as  wdl  expect  to  set  good  work  as  to  brins 
any  other  doui  thing  out  of  an  aneleaa.  And  it  maj  easily  be  obserred 
tiut  no  mattn  how  Bttle  the  anhiteot  mayhan  had  to  do  with  the  seleC' 
tion  of  the  contractor,  and  how  honestly  he  may  hare  endeavoured  to  com- 
pel the  proper  execation  of  the  work,  be  is  held  fally  responsible, 
both  lef^y  and  othenria^  for  whaterer  failings  or  de&ota  may  be  found 
to  azutinit. 


ROMAN  LONDON. 

A DISCOVERY  of  no  small  importanoe  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
topography  of  Londra  has  been  made  in  Newgate  Street.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  London  wall,  of  Boman  workmanship.  It  is  partly  bailb 
upon  a  loiv  azohsd  pMsaga  paiallal  to  it,  and  awuently  of  the  mna 
date. 

Theae  remains  hare  been  met  with  just  beside  the  Bit«  of  the  old  City 
gate,  Newgate,  removed  in  1777,  upon  the  demolition  of  the  houses  at  the 
extreme  we«t  end  of  Newgate  Street,  at  its  junction  wiUi  Giltspor  Street, 
where  the  former  road  has  juet  been  widened — an  improremeut  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  City. 

The  passage  is  abont  6  feet  wide,  and  arched  over  along  its  whole  extent 
with  a  semicircular  barrel  raitlt,  formed  of  two  rings  of  massive  cat  stone 
— «  green  stone  similar  to  that  found  at  Oodstone  and  its  locality.  This 
inode<tf  oonstmction,  so  unnsoal  in  medifleral  work,  points  to  the  earlier 
date,  as  does  also  the  fact  of  the  Soman  wall,  which  has  in  several  places 
the  well-known  flat  bonding  bricks,  being  partly  built  upon  and  beside  it. 
There  are  also  traces  of  massive  foundations,  also  with  Roman  bricks,  east, 
or  on  the  City  side  of  the  wall,  indicating  the  site  of  a  buildiDg  of  large 
size  and  strength.  The  passage  extends  from  the  site  of  the  modem  Oilt* 
spnr  Street  Compter,  founded  m  178fi  and  recently  pulled  down,  quite  up 
to  Newgate  Street,  and  possibly  under  it. 

Stowe  relates  the  account,  now  so  well  known,  of  the  dirernon  of  the 
old  roadway  from  Aldgate  to  Ludgate  on  the  rebuilding  of  old  St  Paul's, 
in  Norman  tim68,_which,  he  states,  formerly  went  around  that  building ; 
and  of  the  formation  of  Newgate  Street  and  the  gate,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  traffic,  and  this  accounts  for  the  name  of  the  gate.  Never- 
theless, the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Newgate  was  one  of  the  original 

Stes  of  the  dty  has  been  much  discussed,  as  has  been  also  that  of  the 
to  of  the  whole  western  extension  of  the  city  wall.  It  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  although  there  are  several  'portions  of  this  part  the  wall 
extant  and  others  have  been  met  with  from  time  to  time,  yet  none  id  them 
have  aa  yet  shown  traces  ot  Roman  work. 

This  diaooTery  of  Roman  foundations  on  tiie  site  of  New^te  will  go  far 
to  determine  both  of  these  oontrovereies,  and  may  be  taken  into  connection 
with  the  traces  recorded  by  Howell  of  the  old  Roman  Road,  the  Wabling 
Street,  met  with  at  Holbom  Valley  after  tjte  gnat  flze  of  1686,  in  a  diraot 
line  £com  Newgate. 

Fte  the  requiiHuents  of  the  new  buildings  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
nto,  these  remains  are  being  rapidly  demoliiuied.  Their  massive  character 
and  the  hardness  of  the  mortar  render  this  a  work  great  labour,  and  it 
is  being  accomplished  only  by  wedges  and  hammns.  Qt  these  interesting 
remains  Sir.  £.  P.  Loftus  Brock  intends  to  prepare  a  more  detail«d  recoia 
for  the  next  mesting  td  tbo  British  AzchtBolog^cal  AsscHaadon. 


JOHN  BIRNIE  PHILIP. 

TTTE  are  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will  hear  of  the  death  oFUr* 
TT  J ohn  Birnie  Philip  with  sincere  regret.  To  those  who  knew  him  he 
seemed  a  man  with  many  years  of  life  before  him;  bat  in  spite  of  his  vigorous 
frame  he  succumbed,  after  two  days'  illness,  to  on  attack  of  bronchitis 
dying  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  early  age  of  48.  He  will  probably  be  beet 
remembered  b^  his  bassi-ielievi,  which  form  two  sidce  of  the  podium  of  the 
Albert  Hemonal  in  ^rde  Park,  and  which  comprise  neariy  nine^  figures 
of  eminent  artists.  Thes^  with  the  companion  relievi  <a  Hr.  Armstead, 
A3.A.,  have  been  viewed  with  lees  un&TOnrable  critidsm  than  the  larger 
groups  at  the  angles.  When  it  was  heard  that  this  work  was  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Philip,  we  believe  there  was  some  dissatisfaction,  but  the  result 
confirmed  the  discernment  of  the  architect.  He  was  also  the  sculptor  of  the 
figures  whichrepresent  Geology,  Geometry,  Geography,  Rhetoric,  and  Philoso- 
phy. Ha  was  employed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  other  works  as  well,  such  as  the 
Tevedos  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.andtheGovemmentOfflces  at  West- 
minster ;  and  it  is  not  many  weeks  nnee  some  statues  by  him  were  set  up  in 
the  «cterior  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices  in  PftrliaAent  Street.  The 
massive  capitals  of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge  were  also  carved  by  Mr. 
Philip.  Two  public  statues  in  the  provinces  are  from  his  chisel — via., 
Robert  Hall  in  Leicester  and  Richard  Oastler  in  Bradford,  and  he  bad 

Sst  completed  the  arrangements  for  a  large  statue  of  Colonel  Akroyd  for 
alifaz  which  was  likely  to  have  been  his  finest  work. 
Few  artists  were  more  widely  known  ;  and  he  was  esteemed,  not  for  hig 
ability  merely,  but  for  bis  generous  and  manly  character. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fhena,  T.8.A.,  vriiile  examining  Uie  curious  arrangement  of 
barrows  at  Friddy,  on  the  Mendip  Hills  (which  barrows  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  pursuing  its  course,  as  it  were,  towards  Glastonbury 
Tor  to  the  south,  while  to  the  east  another  similar  form  is  tending  towards 
the  White  Home  at  Westbnry),  made  a  &lae  step  on  asnow  drift  and  fell 
into  some  minars'  wo^ngs,  of  which  there  an  many  on  the  Moor.  He  fbll 
on  some  sharp  stones  at  the  htMtom,  and  readied  Wells  with  much  diA- 
tadtf,  where  he  still  znnains,  at  ths  Uitrs  ^tel,  under  medical  treatment, 
though  giadsallj  isoovsring  ftoa  the  xenlt  of  the  aeddent. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PBOFOSU)'  waUHlPBWBTmUir  CHTTECH.  XOATB,  CAMBSWr. 

TTTE  nve  this  week  views  of  the  design  for  this  church,  by  Ur, 
IT  Henky  C.  Habeis,  A.R.LB.A.,  architect, CardiflF.  Thechurch 
is  deugned  to  afford  sitting  accommodation  for  1,100  adults,  bat  for 
the  present  it  is  proposed  to  omit  the  transepts  and  small  veBtnee  at 
the  south  end,  so  aa  to  admit  of  the  listing  buildings  being  retuned 
intact  till  such  time  aa  the  additional  fonds  neoessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  re-erection  on  another  portion  of  the  ute  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Galleries  were  made  a  sme  gud  not  in  the  architect's  inrinwtioni, 
and  it  hac  been  attempted  to  obtain  a  little  more  um^  of  eAet  witk 
these  than  th^  often  hare  in  buildings  of  the  dan ;  wham  tluy 
partake  more  of  the  appearance  of  an  after-thoo^t  than  aa  import- 
ant factor  in  the  original  design. 

The  piers  an  of  tbe  smallest  size  conobtent  with  stabiUfy ;  this, 
with  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  seats,  reduces  to  an  unutuslly 
small  proportion  the  number  of  nttangi  from  whicli  a  mgfit  of  tu 
pulpit  wotdd  be  cut  off, 

WIUiA  XT  BCOLBUT. 

r[S  TUla  has  been  built  on  Ifr,  W.  R.  Pebrt's  proper^  at 
Cronch  Hill,  Romsey,  on  a  taXa  OTerlooking  (beyond  the  TiUs^ 
of  Homsey  to  the  north)  the  Alexandra  Palace,  the  views  in  this 
direction  being  best  The  generally-received  efirpect  for  the  din- 
ing and  drawing-room  was  in  this  case  modified,  and  these  rooms  fin 
the  north. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ground  and  first-floors  are  explained  in  the 
accompanving  plans.  On  the  second-floor  are  two  lai^e  nurseries,  a 
nurseiyj  cnina,  and  linen  closet,  and  two  other  bedrooms.  The  wallsan 
faced  with  Ballingdon  red  bricks,  the  roof  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and 
ridge  tiles,  from  Mr.  CoOFEB,  of  Maidenhead.  The  perspective  shows 
the  garden  &ont. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by-.  Messrs.  Cabteb  &  Som  and  Heiiii 
Robots,  the  contract  being  for  1,840/.  Mr.  Alfbbs  W,  M. 
BuXDXBj  of  14  York  Chamb<m,  Adelphi,  was  the  architect. 

AH  ABTIST-a  BTtmiO. 

WE  reprodooe  tiiis  iUustmtion  from  the  Momteur  tkt  ArMtetm. 
The  studio  was  designed  for  M.  H.  Mbbli,  the  painter,  hj  M. 
Sovste.     

COMPETITIONS. 

FDER  this  beading  we  {oopose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  often  as  msj 
be  necessary,  a  brief  account  of  the  oonditiona  of  such  eompetitiauu 
may  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  piofeseioD.  In  doing  so  we  shall  p(»iit  oat 
what  conditions  have  been  frtuned  in  accordance  or  at  variance  with  tli« 
rules  agreed  upon  at  the  Oeneral  Conference  of  1872;  beyond  this  it  viU 
not  be  our  jnovince  to  go,  our  object  being  to  hdp  the  reader  to  ascertaio 
(more  than  an  adfertisement  can)  whether  the  condiiiotu  of  a  paiticnlsr 
competition  are  likely  to  meet  with  his  views,  rather  than  to  AirBish  a 
T^rint  of  such  det^  of  zequirementa,  &&,  as  he  must,  after  all,  oblaii 
for  himself  The  nnmben  rsfiv  to  the  oratesposiding  paiagra^  isths 
General  Conference  Bales  abore  mentioned. 

Warrington  Boad  Sohools,  Freaoot,  Zianoashlra. 

The  conditions  of  this  competition  are  somewhat  renuAabla,  ind 
architects  ought  to  studj;  them  carefully  before  they  expend  tiau  or 
money  in  preparing  drawings. 

1.  As  to  professional  advice,  we  are  informed  that  I' if  aid  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  arrive  at  a  decision  satisfaoto^  to 
themselvee,  they  will  avail  themselres  of  profeeaioDal  assistanoa.' 

5.  Scale  and  number  of  drawings  are  stated,  further  that  then  an 
to  be  no  perapectivea. 

4.  ^  The  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  is  not  to 
exceed  1,800/."   Accommodation,  460  children. 

6.  Glatue  (e)  of  this  rule  is  altered  as  foUows:— "The  Boaid 
reserve  to  themselTes  liberty,,  in  the  erent  of  the  lowest  builders 
tender  exceeding  the  architect's  estimate  by  7^  per  cmU^  to  abaad^ 
the  plans  without  making  any  payment  or  compensatvn  to  tm 
archiW" 

6.  No  exhilution  is  promised. 

7.  "The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  anr  pUn  in  itt 
entirety,  but  they  intend  that  the  author  of  the  design  which  msT' k 
most  approved  shall  have  the  snperinteodeooe  of  the  erection  ;  they 
reserve  to  themselves,  however,  the  right  to  deviate  from  this  pur- 
pose should  they  see  nt  to  do  so.  In  such  case  the  Board  would /■•■'^ 
chase  the  tdectedptoM  at  the  price  of  25  guineat  the  aet," 

8.  Beyond  tiiese  vague  altemativea  of  "employmmt**  and  "35 
guineas  the  set,"  no  premiums  are  offered. 

9.  We  presume  that  the  acceptance  (tf  the  36  guineas  is  iotwdu 
to  deprive  the  author  of  the  ownership  of  the  "se^"  iriuek  wooU 
become  the  propei^  of  the  promotna. 

31me,  March  IS. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

AH  ordinaty  geneml  meeting  vs*  held  oo  HoncUy  «rMUii|b  Sir  G'.  Oil- 
bat  Scott,  BjL.,  President  in  the  diair. — The  minnteB  of  the  previoas 
meetiDg  luTinK  been  read  and  confirmed,  referenee  was  made  to  the  gmtt- 
^ng  &et  that  a  pension  of  2002.  per  annnm  had  been  awarded  hr  Her 
jl^eity's  Ooreroment  to  Mr.  Wood,  in  adcn^wledgmeDt  of  his  Talnable 
diacoTariea  at  Epheaiu. — Mr.  John  H.  Middleton,  of  Moant  Street, 
Grotreoor  8qam,  vu  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Itutitate. 


Profeuor  WlUii. 
The  PEBamsHT  said  that  the  sad  news  had  joat  been  recuTed  of  the 
dekth  of  Professor  Willis,  and  he  eoold  not  pass  over  the  occurrence  with- 
out  notioe.  Frofeesor  Williii  was  at  onoe  the  most  learned  and  most  active 
Mtiqimiian  in  Gothic  architecture.  He  bad  a  large  aoqnaintance  with 
antiywrianispi  in  relaUon  to  other  styles,  bat  was  especially  versed  in  the 
nlgMt  in  its  connection  with  Gothic  architeetoie.  In  1835  the  Professor 
pabUshed  an  essay  on  Oothie  ardiitectnre,  zelatiag  diiefly  to  that  oi  France 
and  Italy,  and  aomeiriiat  latar  ha  pnblislied  m  HMMt  ivoDoarftil  aoMant  of 
Canter bory  Cathedral — not  remarkable  so  modi  from  an  artistic  as  from 
as  antiqnarian  and  hist^oieal  pdnt  of  view.  Ha  aftflinrards  eootribated 
year  by  year  essays — almost  extempore  in  their  natnre^-on  the  azcbAoIo- 
gical  dianctoistics  of  different  bnildinga.  Unfortunately  very  fbw  of  those 
assays  were  published,  and  &x  Gilbert  Seott  feared  that  the  Papers  of  the 
laazned  ftoftasor  wonld  not  be  fbond  soffieientij  complete  to  admit  of  their 
pnWcatioa  at  a  fatnre  time.  Professor  Willis  was  remarkably  qniek  and 
aeenzate  in  his  perceptions ;  and  besides  the  work  to  which  allusioo  had 
been  made  he  contribated  another  on  the  Cathedral  at  York,  which  was 
pttblished  in  the  papers  of  the  Archnological  Institute.  He  bad  also 
written  papers  on  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Glaslonbary  Abbey,  and  the 
monaatie  boildings  at  Canterbozy.  Bat  these  were  triBee  in  comparison 
with  the  papers  which  had  not  been  (o^serred,  and  which  would  fill 
Tfdames ;  and  his  power  oi  collecting  documentary  evidence,  and  the  evi- 
dsaes  derived  from  the  investigation  of  the  buildings  themselres  ma 
vooderful ;  he  was,  in  iiact,  a  most  remarkable  and  highly  gifted  man. 

ICr.  T.  H.  WuTT  desired  to  add  his  testimony  to  all  that  had  fallen 
ftomthe  PresidaDt,  and  he  trasted  that  an  rapresnoo  of  deep  regret  and 
eondoleaea  «  the  part  of  the  Institate  vonld  be  ecmveryed  to  the  represen- 
tatiTss  of  the  deosased  gentlamao.  PKtfeiaor  Willia  was  indeed  s  vondar- 
ftl  and  moat  interesting  poion. 

At  tha  sngsestioQ  of  the  President  it  was  rasolred  that  a  Utter 
tt  ooodolenoe  from  the  Institute  should  be  addressed  to  the  represontatives 
af  FfeoHtssor  TTiUis.   

A  Fapn  vaa  then  read  by  Ux.  0.  T.  Boauradw,  Contribnting  Visitor,  on 

Oiitaln  Vair  or  BaoaaUsr-revlTed  Prooeaaas  In  DeooratlTe  Art. 

Fnftssional  practice  (said  Ur.  Robinson)  exhibits  in  the  present  day  so 
many  and  such  mmiftsfc  tendenciea  to  revert  to  that  vhdMome  hslnt  of 
the  past,  "br  which  the  aiehitect  was  not  only  expected  to  be  die  structural 
edifaator,  but  also  the  decorator  of  the  building  he  reared,  that  some  re- 
maAt  upon  certain  new  or  recent]y>revired  processes  in  decorative  art  may 
neither  be  nsdese  nor  unwelcome  to  the  memben  of  the  Royal  Institate  of 
British  Architects. 

At  an  the  best  epochs  of  atchiteetnral  history  the  coiy'anction  of  the 
bdhfing  with  the  dec<native  power  is  to  be  remarked,  and  its  greatest 
aniMs  are  those  who  have  ^celled  in  both.  Probably  they  became  the 
nater  in  each  branch  of  iheir  art  from  studying  the  other ;  the  stndj  of 
the  ■riaw  aoceaeories  reflning  the  detail  of  the  m^'or  building,  whilst  the 
aithitectanl  severity  and  precision  inculcated  by  that  gave  vigoor  and  force 
to  Atir  deeoiMive  detail. 

■y  raaaoBB  flw  addressing  you  to-nig^t,  and  my  apology  for  so  doing, 
arisM  from  the  &et  that  when  engaged  in  the  more  general  practice  of  our 
poTiMsiun  I  found  great  difficulty  in  learning  and  following  the  many  ways 
io  which  "the  ever-whirling  wheel  of  change"  spun  off  the  threads  of 
popolar  thoo^t  and  popular  esteem  isto  the  rejdon  of  decorative  art,  aud 
du  labour  tbu  was  entailed  in  aeekii^  to  g^er  up  those,  threads  fbr 
Mdnl  porpoaes  was  long  and  toilsome.  I  do  not  say  that  popolar  opinion 
iislw^  a  saAgnids,  but  the^  who  wonld  do  good  for  others  and  to  them- 
trivee  most  pa^  heed  to  its  direetioo,  and  he  who  joins  the  throng  whit^ 
Bakes  that  opinion  popolar  is  more  likely  to  turn  it  into  a  wise  and 
htahb^  channel  than  he  who  stands  aloof  and  cynically  regards  it. 
E^soally  ao  is  this  the  case  in  decorative  art,  wherein — 

Kothing  U  tlionght  nre 
Which  I>  not  new  and  ftiUowed :  yet  w»  knew 
That  what  WW  worn  •oos  tma^  yssa  ago 
CODH  into  graoe  Bgaln. 

And  the  difftcnlty  of  finding  out  some  new  way  of  doing  something  old,  or 
nnte  old  way  by  which  something  new  might  be  produced,  turned  me  into 
detioQB  ways,  which  led  to  nothing,  that  I  am  desirous  of  rendering  to 
riadlsr  searebexs  the  service  of  a  finger  post,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
Bore  recent  directions  in  which  deoontive  art  is  striving  to  progress,  and 
the  procMses  1^  which  she  makes  her  ways. 

Of  entirely  new  processes  there  is  bat  little  to  record,  but  in  many  Qf 
the  revivals  of  old  ones,  new  elements  enter.  Long  ago,  a  very  wise  man 
vbo  knew  a  good  deal  about  decorative  art,  and  who  sought  far  and  wide 
fcr  iti  professors,  and  their  processes,  declared  that  there  was  "  nothing 
sevonderthe  snn;"  bat  nevertheless,  we  have  discovered  some  things 
daes  hs  neorded  tlut,  even  to  him,  aociant  maxim.  In  spite  of  this  we 
flnl  an  sloqoffiat  living  writer .  moumfliUy  proclaiming  that  "  Tlie  Renais- 
nintt,  tha  nring-tiae  of  modem  life,  with  its  genial  f^shness,  is  far 
Wind  nsL  liie  Orealave  period  is  past,  the  Accumnlatire  has  set  in ; 
Qeoins  can  now  do  noting,  the  day  is  to  dull  Industry,"  but  he  is  not  a 
member  of  this  Institate — not  even  a  contributing  viiiitor,  or  I  am  sure  he 
vmldhaTO  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  more  than  dull  indusby 


left  us  in  the  world,  and  that  accumulative  pwiods  are  essentaally  pcoriods 
of  newgrowth.  In  Natore  this  is  always  so,  and  the  disintegraaoas  of 
older  formatiMi  by  their  very  dttrit  ereato  ftedi  msa.  That  aame  TBoeesa 
is  a  genwal  one  in  all  art,  and  markedly  so  in  that  of  deeoiation. 

This  new  growth  from  old  sdl  is  veiy  apparent  in  the  first  illostrattOB  I 
shall  bring  before  yonr  notice,  namely,  painted  doUi.  When  men  first 
hung  their  wigwams  with  hides,  or  the  early  products  of  their  rude  looms, 
to  secure  comfort  and  privacy,  their  next  thought  seems  to  have  been  to 
deoorate  these  sheltering  accessories,  and  painted  cloths  made  their 
ap(>earanoe  long  before  art  and  mechanical  skill  bad  so  far  allied  themselves 
as  to  prodooe  woven  tapestries.  It  woatd  be  tedious  to  search  tax  back 
into  the  eariy  ase  of  these  deeontiTe  aoeessories,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  noticing  the  record  of  them  in  onr  own  eonntrr  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnries.  Snob  notices  abound  in  old  wills  and 
inrentOTies,  soch  items  as  "  an  hangying  of  steyned  werk  in  the  Hall," 
or  "  steyned  clothes  hangying  about  the  parlour,"  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  mi^t  be  maltiplied  ad  t^tum.  la  the  aeoonnts  of  the 
Corpus  Christ!  Guild  at  Coventij  oeeora  a  charge  in  the  1  Hen.  VIII.  for 
punting  nart  of  the  Hall,  '*  and  for  tha  clothe  and  peyntyng  of  the  l^ng- 
yng  that  hongs  at  the  hydeys  "  and  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  that  vary  in- 
teresting city,  was  pat  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
a  point^  doth  extending  from  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the jpaoelled  dado, 
covered  with  armorial  ensigns  and  mottoed  scrolls,  and  Dr.  Balleyne  in  his 
qoaint  "  Dialogue  bothe  pleosaunte  and  pietifuU,'*  published  in  1661,  in 
describing  what  he  would  consider  a  model  house  <»  his  day,  introdooes 
as  into  "  a  comlie  parlour,  with  &ire  clothe  with  pleasannia  wwdraa  abent 
the  same,  with  many  wise  sayings  peynted  on  them." 

Painted  cloths,  howsver,  do  not  alwaya  seem  to  have  been  dcrised  hr 
men  of  the  like  wit  at  learning  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  ioau  of  the  <da 
diatvatista  ara  aevere  on  (ha  maknesa  ttf  thrir  poaaiaa. 

Who  fesn  a  sentsnoe  or  an  old  dulq'*  mw, 
SisU  b;  a  pslnt€d  oloth  be  kept  In  awe, 

says  Shakespeare,  in  his  "Rape  of  Lucreee,"  and  the  unknown  author  of 
"The  Match  at  Midnight"  makes  Bloodhound  say  that  he  will  ban  a 
poes^  "  which  shall  savour  of  a  saw,"  obtaining  the  deriaiva  answer  that 
"  't\nll  smell  of  the  paii^ed  cloth,"  the  which  in  its  new  state  was  ij  do 
means  savoury. 

As  the  wealth  of  tha  country  became  greater,  and  the  introdaotion  of 
the  products  of  the  loom  from  foreign  countries  became  more  common, 
these  painted  cloths  passed  into  desuetude ;  and  so  early  as  17  Elisabeth 
the  painters  of  London  prayed  the  Cmnmons  to  xastriiA  the  in^iartation  at 
foreign  manufactures  "nerehannts  strongns,"  as  (hereby  their  erafb 
was  in  danger,  and  that  "  payntyng  oo  doth  is  decayed,"  and  henceforth 
Btanoil  wo»  oxt  the  plaster,  or  afterwards  DMer-hangiogs,  took  their  place 
in  the  commoner  apartments.  The  painted  cloths  to  which  I  have  referred 
were  principally  painted  in  oil,  but  distempered  cloths  were  in  use  for 
commoner  purposes ;  and  that  doughty  knight,  Sir  John  FalstaS^  was  ot 
the  opinion  that  "  a  pretty  slight  droUery,  or  the  German  bunting  in  water' 
work,  is  worth  a  thousaod  of  those  •bed  hangings  and  Uieir  fiy-blown 
tapestries."  But  "  wotsrwoik,"  azespt  apon  tha  stage,  and  ^  stsyned  alotb" 
have  passed  away  until  now,  when  the  change  of  time  is  bringing  liieaa 
latter  back  again.  The  very  process,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  lost  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  and  anyone  who  has  tried  to  paint  direct  upon  a  linen 
cloth  has  found  what  a  mess  he  succeeds  in  nuking ;  but  recently  a  H. 
GuichsLrd,  after  many  experiments,  has  foand  out  a  medium  whi<m  is  at 
once  supple  and  clear,  and  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  resists  the  effect 
of  sun,  water,  and  air.  By  it  the  linen  cloth  is  either  printed,  stendtled, 
or  painted,  with  any  device  and  in  any  eolooring ;  and  cloths  are  now  woven 
so  wide  oa  10  fertiODdofooum  of  Miy  length  which  eonld  ever  bs  required, 
withont  a  seam.  I  hare  just  had  some  made  38  feet  long,  and 
am  perfscUy  satisfied  with  the  process  as  a  wall  covering.  It  is  easily 
attached  to  the  walls,  can  be  taken  down  and  replaced  without  destructioa 
or  difficulty,  and  may  be  sponged  or  shaken  without  danser,  and  this  in 
London  is  no  slight  advantage.  Moreover,  as  a  groundwork  for  hand 
painting,  it  offers  an  exceUent  op^iortaoity  of  produoiog  an^bctive  and  by 
no  means  costiy  mesns  (tf  deooration.  In  one  of  the  specimens  yon  will  sea 
a  figure  painted  upou  this  material,  which  will  serve  to  illnstnte  this  appli- 
cation, in  msuner  at  least  if  not  in  art,  and  borders  can  be  obtained  so  as  to 
margin  the  cloth  or  divide  it  into  panels  in  anv  fashion  deemed  desirable. 
The  fabric  of  most  of  ^hese  specimens  is  made  of  unbleached  linen,  and 
when  it  is  desired  that  the  fabric  should  form  the  groundwork,  or  partake 
of  a  decorative  function  in  the  pattern,  this  is  deddedly  the  beet  material* 
and  can  be  obtained  in  man^  degrees  of  texture  or  pattern  of  weavin|[, 
but  when  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  painting,  a  thick  cotton  rep  is 
availabla  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  such  a  spedmra  I  place  bafoie  you  in 
the  frame  containing  tha  figure  of  a  signalman  freely  rendered  ftom  one  of 
Durer's  woodcuts. 

In  this  yoa  will  perceive  that  the  groundwork  or  fabric  performs  littleor 
no  part  in  the  decorative  design.  This  painting  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character  to  the  other,  it  being  done  in  a  glutinous  material,  and  carefully 
flocked  over  afterwards,  producing  perfect  flatness  in  colour,  with  some 
subUe  qualities  of  light,  wnich  no  mere  pigment  can  obtun.  There  is  no 
reason  why  parts  of  a  decorative  scheme  might  not  be  done  in  both  thesa 
manners,  and  many  ^tasant  efisets  thereby  produced.  Of  aoaias  tha 
qoestioa  of  cost  is  one  which  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  <rf  ut  em- 
ployed, but  the  blocked  or  stencilled  patterns  cost  fnnn  wx  shilling*  pw 
yard  upwards,  and  the  hand-painted  worit,  according  to  the  flnenasa  of  tha 
finish  and  the  value  of  the  artistic  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  revival  is  an  useful  one,  offering  a  relief  to  our 
flat  and  hard  wall  papers,  and  providing  ub  with  the  means  of  giving  on 
individuality  to  oar  rooms  at  no  ruinous  cost,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
classes  the  wall  decoration  with  the  moveable  furniture  of  the  tenant,  an 
important  consideration  io  these  nomadic  days. 

Tapestry,  that  is  the  woven  picture  wrought  upon  the  loom,  is  really 
an  imitation  of  these  painted  cloths,  copied  with  the  most  jealous  care 
from  coloured  cartoons,  but  he  who  would  preach  agaioBt  the  use  of  all 
imitatims  and  condemn  tapestry  on  this  account  would  not  be  v«y  much 
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j«et  I  bring  before 
_     tluB  verj  qaeatioD  of 

-  -    ----  „  qaaatiotw  with  -whidi  & 

oecoratiTA  aichitect  hu  to  deal ;  the  DioeC  probiliorutic  hiUhide  beio; 
ae^tod  ta  some  aun,  whilst  the  ftemeet  pontaninn  is  enforced  in  others. 

Bmoing  woods  of  a  difi&reat  oolour  to  that  which  nature  has  giren 
tMB  has  MftT  seemed  to  me  a  greater  sin  against  truth  than  d/ing  wools, 
tbougb  to  many  this  gnat  is  irritating  in  the  throat.  Yet  in  Uw  beat 
of  the  Benaisnnee.  stained  woods,  Mtber  homogeoeouBl;  tinted,  or  shaded, 
or  partly  coloared,  entered  largely  into  the  decorative  Aimiture  and 
joinery  deeigaed  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  graceful  artists  ctf  that 
great  and  graceful  period.  The  process  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attentioD  is  one  bearing  the  exeessirely  nnarcbitecturaUy  word-bnilt  title 


eoloori,  according  to  any  sntUble  design,  leaving,  if  desired,  parts  oS  the 
wood  unstained,  eo  as  to  obtain  an  imitation  of  inlay,  I  proMed,"  saya  he, 
"  as  follows :  I  8rBt  apply  a  vanish  or  solntion  which  will  fill  the  pores  oi 
the  wood,  and  exclude  the  staining  liquid  from  such  parts  of  the  eor&ce 
as  are  to  remain  unstained,  then  when  the  varnish  or  solution  is  dry,  I 
^>ply  over  the  whole  surface  the  lightest  stain  I  intend  to  use ;  this  stain 
beiag  iry  1  agua  ap(dy  the  varnish,  or  stop(»ng,  coating  with  it  socb  parts 
(rfthssiuFheeaBldMintoreiainofacoloar  erareepoadiBg  to  the  ligbtsKi 
■tain,  SDd  so  I  proceed  until  the  deured. effect  is  obtained,  the  last  stain 
applied  being  nsnally  black  or  a  very  dark  stain.  Theaai&ee  having  bant 
eleand  cff,^  msv,  if  desired,  be  ramisbed  or  polished  all  over,  or  it  may 
xemain  as  it  is  left  by  the  last  staining  process." 

It  ia,  in  fact,  an  analogous  procadnre  to  that  known  to  etchers  "  as 
stf^piug  out  and  biting  in,"  the  various  coloured  stains  taking  the  place 
of  the  acid.  Mach  care  ia,  however,  required  in  treating  the  various  woods 
and  in  adjnsting  the  stain  and  varnish  to  their  abaorbent  or  non-absorbeot 
qnalities,  and  like  many  other  things  excessively  eimpU  in  description,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  teebnieal  practice  to  ensure  a  good  result.  To 
ceilings,  doors,  dados  In  onr  private  honsns,  to  parUtions  and  fittings  of 
our  banks  and  commercial  offices,  this  process  is,  I  conceive,  exceedingly 
applicable,  and  to  our  laiger  and  leas  moraUe  pieces  of  furniture  it  is  not 
misapplied,  though  I  confess  to  a  lurking  dislike  to  it  in  those  lesser 
articles  to  which  true  inlay,  \)j  reason  en  their  smaller  procees,  seema 
mom  Ksthetically  q>propriato. 

An  aaalogoos  process  has  lately  been  applied  to  marble  in  Belgium, 
wfaieh  this  material  is  rendered  susceptible  of  polychromatic  decoration. 
Kafaan,  it  is  true,  has  been  verf  bounteous  in  her  display  of  colour  in  this 
materia],  yrt  the  cost  of  cutting  it  and  inlaying  it  has  induced  many 
aUempts  to  produce  the  effect  ot  inlay  by  an  easier  process.  In  Siena, 
and  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Sicily,  I  hare  seen  various  attempts  made 
to  lessen  the  labour  of  inlay  by  means  of  stoina,  and  I  exhibit  here  some 
attempts  to  revive  or  recreato  this  process.  Few  materials  are  leas  need 
amongst  us  than  marble,  and  yet,  bx  the  whole  range  of  natore's  boonties, 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  beantiftil  or  more  permanent  in  cdour  for 
internal  use.  The  great  drawback  has  been  the  cost  of  working  it,  and 
any  proeen  which  will  pve  us  a  variety  of  effect  on  a  plain  aurfsce  is  a 
great  boon.  Our  dark  J^ndon  halls  and  well-hole  Btaircaaes  demand  aome 
reflective  sor&oea ;  our  murky  atmosphere  requires  something  which  may 
be  wa^ed  without  ii^ury,  and  in  this  process  we  have  the  undeveloped 
g*rms  of  a  gnat  accessory.  By  it  the  cheaper  monotoned  marbles,  such 
aa  "  Sicilian,"  and  the  self-coloured  limestones  found  in  our  own  country 
and  in  France,  may  be  made  the  groundwork  for  a  decoration  at  race  per- 
maaent  aod  pleasing,  and  not  nodoly  costly.  It  has  been  awlied  to  pave- 
msntii  and!  have  laid  down  a  specimen  of  it  as  a  teat.  Of  course  it  pro- 
dneas  the  effiwt  of  the  pmnminUi  tectilia  at  a  very  much  smaller  cost,  but 
the  question  yet  to  be  proved  is  whether  the  sbun  does  penetrato  sufficiently 
into  the  body  of  the  marble  as  to  wear  well  enough  for  pavemrats ;  for 
wall  decoration  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  durability,  and  the  possibility  of 
noir  obtaining  real  mosaic  payments  of  marble  at  a  comparatively  mode- 
rato  eost,  provides  os  with  a  bettra  addition  to  our  decorative  repertray. 

Of  late  years,  tJuongbovt  Italy,  Franea  and  Belsinm.  there  oas  been  a 
great  reviml  of  tbs  vny  andsnt  art  of  mosaic,  and  as  a  wall  decoration 
in  vitreons  pastra  it  has  been  much  used  in  our  own  country,  bat  I  think 
I  may  chiim  for  myself  the  first  introductj<m  of  the  marble  "  opus  incertum," 
into  this  coootry  as  an  available  article  of  commerce.  Many  attempts,  of 
eoarse,  have  been  made  at  all  times,  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
a  really  compact  fiow  of  marble  teesene  at  a  small  cost.  Those  floon  in 
which  the  teesem  are  firstly  laid  on  slabs,  and  then  fitted  tMetber  like 
tiles,  are  opn  to  many  objections.  Tlis  joints  are  always  nsible,  very 
often  the  tile  or  section  becomes  loose,  and  a  repetitive  oesign  is  almost 
enforced  upon  the  work  by  the  very  natore  of  ito  mannfocture.  In  the  true 
moeaie  a  bed  of  mortar  and  finely  pulverised  brick  ta  spread  and  rolled 
level  to  form  a  basis,  and  on  this  the  tessem  are  impMod  and  rammed 
down  hard  into  the  body  of  the  cement,  thus  forming  the  whole  into  one 
solid  eoncreto  slab.  When  this  has  become  sufficiently  set,  the  surface  is 
nbbed  down  to  one  even  foee,  by  means  of  a  heavy  gritstone  rubber,  and 
Hub  the  woHt  nay  be  oiled,  at  friction  ptdished,  to  any  dsgree  (4  lustre 
desired.  Ton  have  thus  a  homogmeous  flow,  sc^  and  silent,  and  afibrding 
a  peasant  foothold ;  its  design  can  be  aeeommodated  to  any  spaoe  or  style, 
and  as  there  is  no  mecbatrical  necessity  to  reproduce  the  same  design,  each 
pavement  becomes  an  individual  work.   Its  durability  is  incontestable. 

As  to  its  cost.  It  may  be  considered  as  being  about  twice  that  of  tiles — 
a  good  plain  floor  and  margin  beio^  laid  at  about  twenty  shillings  per 
square  yard,  and  f^m  this  price  it  is  ea^  to  ascend  ;  but  a  floor  fi^irly 
cxecoted  with  omammial  borders  and  centres  can  be  obtoined  for  thitty- 
flvs  OT  foi^  shillings  per  yard— of  coone  dspeading  on  the  propration 
the  nirfhea  of  the  pUin  ground-wo^  ban  to  Uw  miaaieDtal  detaila,  and 
bIm  upon  the  intriouty  of  these. 

In  eondnsion  Ur.  Bobinson  meationad  the  oeranic  proessssa  as  present- 
ing almost  endless  amUcations  to  internal  decoration,  these  being  modi 
more  largdy  pressed  into  Buvka  on  the  continent  than  th^  are  here;  and 


he  observed  tbat  vintors  to  the  Industrial  Exiulntion  at  Paris  last  mr 
could  not  foil  to  have  been  strode  with  the  baanty  ot  the  fainom  of  u. 
Deck,  FarTill6^  and  other  Fkeaeh  pottsn. 


Hr.  AmsisoK  said  he  did  not  know  how  be  could  suffidently  thank  Hr. 
Bobinson  for  his  extremely  interesting  Paper,  and  the  only  xagttit  he  et- 
perienced  arose  from  the  extensive  nature  of  the  subject  brought  forwud, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  anyone  unacquainted  with  it  to  offu  uj 
lemarka  likely  to  interest  the  meeting.  Having  been  himself  engigtd  a 
little  in  the  work  of  deooratiou,  he  ^led  with  aaUsfaetion  many  of  the 
means  by  which  some  of  the  moet  costly  fwms  of  decoration  mi^t  be 
reproduced,  particolariy  that  of  staining  in  wood.  Probably  many  of  tin 
membu-8  had  used  inlay  work  in  deeoratira,  bat  it  was  exeeedingl;^  cosdy. 
In  the  decoration  of  a  very  plain  dado  the  eoet  wonld  be  somwnng  like 
a  pound  per  foot  super,  and  this  queetion  of  eoozea  became  very  impntaiA 
—even  so  far  as  a  single  roan  was  concerned — nnleas  the  ^ent  happned 
to  be  a  millionaire.  ^Ihon^  the  pneem  suggested  by  Mr.  Bobinson  vu 
not  equal  lo  inlay,  ^et  it  posseesed  the  advantage  of  variety  in  coloiir  and 
tints  which  it  was  impossible  toprodnoe  in  inlay.  With  r^ard  to  marble 
as  a  decorative  matorial  it  was  no  doubt  exosedingly  vaIDabl^  but  iti 
expense  was  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  general  use.  The  use  of  the  painted 
cloths  in  large  rooms  and  at  a  coosidsmble  distance  above  the  eye^  wonld 
be  very  eflbetirc.  The  great  otiection  to  the  nae  of  t^estiy  euiriatad  ia 
its  fomishing  sneh  a  tembla  hanwnr  fbr  doat, 

Mr.  Cbacb  considered  that  the  various  proeeesga  vhid  Ifr.  Botrinson 
had  twought  to  their  notice  were  likely  to  be  servieeaUe  to  the  pfoTnsieu. 
The  specimens  exhibited  of  painted  cloth  were  rer^  intereeting,  and  would 
be  found  in  many  instances  of  great  service,  especially  for  country  bouies, 
affording  an  effective  and  harmonious  means  of  decoration  eapcaaUy  on 
large  walls.  The  staining  of  woods  by  the  varions  processes  which  had 
been  described  was  also  likely  to  be  useftal,  bnt  the  process  of  stsining 
woods  in  a  variety  of  tints  might  be  said  to  bare  been  in  use  for  eentmita. 
It  was  a  question  bow  for  artistic  attempts  in  stained  wood  ahoold  be 
carried,  as  any  want  of  refiaemeDt  should  be  avoided.  His  tmpresiion  «u 
that  it  was  desirable  to  limit  the  imitative  processes  to  very  simple  treat- 
ments, for  when  applied  with  undue  elabontioa  the  worit  was  likely  to 
become  meretririons.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  stained  marbU 
processes,  but  the  objection  to  marble  inlays  in  tiles  was  the  eiuaii  lo 
which,  in  London,  they  abeorbed  tJie  dirt,  so  as  to  render  all  eolonr  iodis- 
tinguisbable.  The  specimens  of  ^ttery  exhibited  wwe  most  valubl^ 
and  in  Paris  processes  were  used  which  would  be  of  considMaUs  adnataga 
to  English  potters,  the  skill  of  M.  Deck  being  unrivalled.  Thera  vis 
also  a  beautifnl  oriental  bine  of  lAich  M.  Deck  had  the  secret,  and  vhidi 
they  might  almost  envy.  The  coat  of  using  marble  in  deeorstion  pn- 
aented  a  eerioua  difficulty  even  to  pec^e  with  large  fortunes,  so  that  thqr 
mnst  look  to  the  potters  to  aapplement  nature  with  their  products,  at 
had  great  pleasure  in  propoeitig  a  voto  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bobioscu. 

ICr.  W.  Wbitb  desired  to  ssoond  the  proposal,  and  to  add  the  eKprtsnon 
of  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Bobinson  for  bringing  these  decoiatin 
processes  to  thur  notice.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Grace  that  the  process  of 
sUining  wood  was  likely  to  be  of  great  us^  but  there  was  a  danger  in  the 
abuse  of  the  process  which  they  ought  to  guard  against  The  pries  m 
the  hannngs,  namely,  S».  6d.  a  yard,  appeand  rather  costiy.  The  pwcsM 
of  wood  tapestry,  which  had  only  reeentiy  come  to  his  notice,  Maawd  a 
marvellona  invention ;  it  was  not  mnch  thicker  than  paper  mooated  «t 
canvas,  the  canvas  being  mounted  on  deal  or  plaster ;  and  it  was  impoanbu 
to  tell  it  from  a  board,  all  the  effect  of  wood  panelling  being  prodneed  at 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  thecosL  He  bad  not  satisfied  himself  satoua 
legitimacy  of  its  use,  but  might  mention  that  he  saw  some  that  had  ban 
up  five  or  six  years,  and  it  seemed  to  have  worn  exceedingly  well 

Mr.  R.  PHSHi  Spixbs  observed  that  the  sul^ject  brought  befors  th<ai 
wonld  be  followed,  on  the  l»th  inst,  in  a  Paper  that  Mr.  ^arius,  Mutet 
of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  had  primiisedto  read  before  the  AMitae- 
tnral  AssodatioD  on  Uie  development  of  stooewue  aad  otwr  fi<Ale 
materials  for  ardiiteetarat  porposss.  Last  year  a  Pap«  rwdbyJir- 
Spai^  at  the  Society  of  Arts  was  very  interesi  mg,  and  otmtained  a  mutv 
of  information.*  Mr.  8|riers  mentioned  that  Mr.  Martin,  a 
produced  some  most  utistie  jnga  and  vases,  which  were  unrivallsd  in  wm 
and  execution ;  and  an  English  workman,  who  started  sane  time  sgo,  naa 
produced  work  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  M.  Deck. 

Mr.  ArrCHisoK  observed  that  he  was  far  from  approving  of  the 
vitrified  materials.    The  expense  of  the  ordinary  white  tilei  •''^V™: 
used  simply  for  light,  was  very  great    It  seemed  Utat  tiles,  ™" 
to  wet  and  cold,  were  liable  to  disintegratiw.  and  in  aome  o""^^!; 
camedown;  bntifa  good  ritrifyingmaterial  eoold  be  obtained,  wbyAOua 


it  not  U  appUed  to  the  wh<^e  of  the  sqrfocef  He  saw  no  '^.^l 
houses  should  not  be  artistically  decorated  by  meana  of  eolouedtiUi« 
oolonred  terra  cotta.    It  was  impossible  to  compare  the  Italiss  ojmsw 


with  our  own  in  r^rd  to  its  effect  upon  materials,  the  quantity     «  • 

Jhuric  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  London  being  so  great  as  U  be  l«gi"J 
eitrnctive. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Bftstlnke, 

Mr.  Mdbbis  said  that  he  had  exhibited  some  specimens  of  1"^^*^ 
tion,  as  being  calculated  to  revive  reminiecencea  with  '^■'J  "'.^ 
application  of  leather  to  omamentol  purposes  at  about  th«  fonrteenw 
fifteenth  century.  Tbo  specimens  exliibited  were  excellent  ""PT'f^ 
what  he  believed  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  leaUier  «f^"^"*!jrof 
in  England  and  Fiance  in  thoee  centuries,  and  reached  *  .''.V''. 
azcelleoee;  and  there  waa  evideooe  that  the  leather  tiaditron  Asa dsth 
died  out  in  France. 

Mr.  CnACB  observed  tiiat  the  speumens  of  leather  decoiatifla  on 
walls  were  produced  in  France  thir^-five  or  fvity  yMis  sgo.^ 

•  Bse  Ancmner,  voLxLpiZiS. 
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Mr.  JMntUMOa  said  his  expertencfl  with  r^ard  to  tiles  differed  from  that 
of  Mr.  Aitdiiscn,  for  h»  belieTad  that  irfaea  maily  good  tilra  wen  used 
tb^wonld  DOtfi^;  bot three quaUtiai of  Ules  van  in  the  nuAet.  He 
did  not  Uiink  tlien  Tonld  be  anj  diffleal^  in  obtaitnng  a  Titriftad  Bnrhee 
•o  to  stand  aDj  weather,  and  it  only  reeolred  itsel/  into  a  qoeitioD  of 
a^euM. 

Tbt  Pmbimht,  in  pntting  the  toU  to  the  meeting,  said  he  did  not 
deainto  add  midi  to  the  aiBeoaeim,  bat  vonld  ventare  to  eaprese  hie 
graat  plassim  in  flndiDg  a  Dumber  of  new  modes  of  decoration  and  okt 
modes  reviTsd  broDgfat  ^fore  them.  Those  only  nrho  had  thought  of  the 
proeessss  carefally  could  offer  any  opinion  npon  them,  and  he  bei^iged  to  be 
eflMnaed  from  saying  that  he  had  any  experience  of  them.  In  imitations  of 
inlaid  woodwork  there  was  a  ^eat  want  of  brightness,  at  a  distaoee  being 
utterly  deroid  of  brilliancy.  The  introduction  of  stains  woold  add  what 
was  Tsqvirsd  to  that  s^Is  oS  wmk  without  dapriring  it  of  the  eliaracter  of 
benog  inlaid.  There  was,  howersr,  a  danger  in  excessive  decoration,  and 
tike  dheapMiing  procew  had  a  tsadsiiey  to  make  all  things  common  abd 
ttneleaji.  These  proceeeee,  unless  rery  jndicionsly  applied,  had  a  rulgar- 
inng  effect,  and  it  was  a  curious  thing,  but  nsTertheless  tnis,  that  the  idea 
of  working  nssrely  for  the  salu  of  ehsapness  was  minons  to  art  AAex  all, 
he  tbcmght  these  was  no  reason  to  regret  that  good  things  sboold  fas 
ezpensiTe. 

The  vote  having  been  duly  carried, 

Hr.  BoBDfSOK,  in  scknowledging  the  same,  said  his  object  had  been  to 
Slnstrate  processes  and  not  the  dosign,  and  he  hoped  that  every  architect, 
when  he  used  sny  process,  would  make  bis  own  design  sod  insist  on  baring 
it  carried  ooL  He  quite  agreed  that  the  danger  of  ezcessire  oroamenta- 
tiim  by  means  of  cheap  processes  ought  to  be  Warded  against.  The  wood 
tapsitfy  alluded  to  by  Sir.  White  was  inrrodnnid  by  Americana  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  ha  remembered  using  it  in  the  days  of  his 
yoath  in  a  dioreh  that  he  built  at  Hnddersfield.  It  lasted  nuasually  well, 
and  was  cheap  and  effectiTe.  He  shared  in  the  re«ret  expressed  by  Mr. 
Eastlake  that  wa  ware  unable  to  get  ceramics  reproduced  here  at  the  price 
of  fisreign  ones.  Beepecting  the  effect  of  dirt  upon  the  hangings,  he  might 
ssy  that  they  were  washable — that  is,  they  could  be  sponged  orer,  though 
not  taken  down  and  sent  to  the  laundress.  The  stamped  leathers  were 
still  being  made — some  very  beautifnl  things  being  produced  in  Francs 
and  Holland ;  bat  as  a  dectnatire  material  leather  was  very  expensiTe. 

The  Pbmidbwt  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  16th  inst, 
the  sn^eeC  of  the  award  by  the  Council  to  Mr.  Sdmnnd  Sharpe  the 
Bojal  Gold  Uedal  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 


FORTHCOMINQ  PICTURES. 

THE  London  corres^ndent  of  the  ManehetUr  Guardian  has  been  able  to 
obtain  tiie  following  additional  information  respecting  the  paintings  in 
band  for  the  nest  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy :— Amongst  pictures 
so  &r  completed  as  to  render  it  safe  to  say  that  they  will  be  sent  for 
approral  I  may  mention,  in  addition  to  a  list  already  giTsn,  Mr.  Alma 
lUema's  Bcuiptmre  Oi^erjf,  a  eon^aoion  to  the  Pietitrt  Qatteiy, 
adntNtad  last  year.  Like  it,  tlds  is  a  commienon  ftom  H.  Gambart,  the 
well-known  picture  dealer  and  pablisher  of  eDgravingB,  and  tiiesa  two  will 
form  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  principal  salon  in  his  Ttlla  near  Nice. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  former  the  ^rindpal  persona^^  were 
portraits  of  M.  Gambart  and  the  members  of  his  family.  In  this  latter 
one  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  represents  himself  and  his  relatires  in  a  sculpture 
galleiy  of  Roman  times,  uid  whilst  a  slare  toms  nmad  for  admiration  a 
ttswiy-aeqaized  statne,  the  owner  points  out  its  merits  and  descants  upon 
its  beandes  to  its  eager  wetcomers.  He  will  also  send  the  |Hcture  entitled 
TV  Water  Fota,  exhiUted,  I  believe,  last  year  at  Lirerpool,  either  to 
tiu  Aotdemy  or  the  "  Salon  "  in  Paris,  which  opens  abont  the  same  time. 
Of  this  sobject  he  has  two  renderings,  varying  somewhat ;  bnt  It  ia  not  yet 
qeite  certain  which  of  the  two  will  appear  in  London. 

lb.  Erskine  Kieol  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  recovered  bis  health,  and  with 
it  renewed  Tigvnr  in  painting  and  will  exhibit  three  pictures,  each  of 
tlwm  ni  far  p«at«r  imporbuice  than  atulhiag  be  has  latteriy  been  able  to 
eranpkte.  One  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  nsalth-seeUog  aigonm  in  tlie  south, 
vd  imrMenta  the  interior  of  one  of  those  many  storehouses  of  wine  which 
■tod  tna  shone  of  the  Biriem  of  Mentone;  and  into  this  a  country  blouse- 
dad  commoitaeur  enters  to  test  and  tasts  "  the  new  vintage."  The  critical 
expression  of  the  would-be  purchaser,  and  the  interrogatory  look  of  the 
viMdd-be  vendor,  are  admirably  given,  whilst  in  point  of  colour  it  is  much 
Bore  powerful  than  anything  Mr.  Nicoi  has  of  late  produced.  His  two 
other  sabjeets  are  of  Scotch  oripn,  and  in  the  larger  of  these  a  grand-dame 
enfinees  a  moral  lesson  on  an  erring  fgrands<m.  The  pooryoatb  baa  been 
tsmpted     the  fmit  of  that  fortnddmi  tree — 

WbOM  mortal  tMte 
Broo^dntb  Intotfae  worid  and  all  oar  worn ; 

sad,  like  Ere,  faaa  robbed  an  orchard.  Taxed  with  this  crime,  and  suffer- 
iog  tnm  stomach-adie,  he  stands  in  dogged  obstinacy  and  pain  before  the 
inquisitrix,  who,  knowing  that  there  is  within  him  that  whidi  brings  its 
own  punishment,  contents  herself  with  enforcing  that  moral  maxim — "Al- 
ways tell  the  truth."  Her  seriona  air,  as  with  upraised  hand  she  thus  in- 
enlcetes  the  irtiolesome  practice  of  a  virtne  she  eminently  possesses,  is  an 
admitable  bit  of  paint' ;  and  die  mnat  be  at  Isast  a  eoonn  of  that  otbw 
old  lady  who  ftffms  the  satgeet  oi  his  third  pictore.  In  this,  dresssd  in 
her  best,  Mie  band  holding  up  bm  umbtetla,  toe  other  clntehing  fiist  the 
two  things^  holds  most  dear  in  life — her  Bible  and  her  cottage  key — 
sa  old  lady  descends,  midst  fsst-&lling  rain,  a  steep  and  streaming  hill- 
side ss  she  comes  down  to  kirk,  and  to  ke^  **  the  Sabbath  day."  For  the 
rain  she  caree  naught ;  a  sensecrf  dot^  and  a  pair  <tf  very  stoat  legs  nidurid 
ber  in  her  paib,  and  not  am  the  theoght  spoiling  her  fine  Faialay  ^wl 
disturbs  her  mind. 


Mr.  Frederick  Goodall  will  sond  a  large  and  important  work,  in  which 
from  over  a  long  sweep  of  partly  barren  bills  Rachel  comes  with  her  fisther's 
ahaep.  Onward  in  fiont  she  ttsM,  the  parti-eoloured  fleecy  oam  fbllowiag 
her  trustingly,  and  the  little  lambkins  gambolling  with  qosiot  anties  at  her 
very  feet.  She  ia  sneh  a  bright  young  maiden  that  Jaeob  was  warranted  in 
his  bargain  with  Iiaban ;  and  as  for  the  sheep  tbey  are  portraits  of  a  flock 
from  those  very  hillsides  which  Mr.  GoodSll  has  imported  into  this  country. 
Faint  them  in  their  native  land  he  dare  not.  The  evil  eye  of  the  Giaour 
would  rest  blightingly  upon  them,  and  the  faithful  shepherds,  who  do  not 
nowadays  much  resemble  Rachel,  would  prefer  to  take  his  life  rather  than 
their  flock  should  suffer.  This  will  not  be  Mr.  Goodatl's  sole  contribntion, 
for  he  will  also  send  a  fine  stately  young  Curane  fmit  girl,  who  with  grace 
untrammelled  hj  much  drapery  bears  aloft  a  gorgeous  msas  of  Oriental 
frmt.  Herr  Otto  Weber  will  send  several  animal  puntiogs,  one  of  them  a 
commission  from  Her  Majesty,  and  being  the  portraits  of  two  of  her  canine 
pets — Doughty  and  Carlisle — one  of  whom,  enthroned  in  Her  M^esty'sown 
chair,  repulses  with  a  snarl  full  of  moral  force  her  aspiring  companion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Faed  will  send  one  small  picture,  entitled  Eartt/  in  the 
Monung,  and  representing  a  Scotch  lassie  at  her  toilet ;  but  as  he  is  one 
of  the  fibnging  Committee  this  year,  he,  with  a  self-abnegation  not  often 
seen,  declines  to  occupy  the  line  with  bis  own  production.  Josef  Israels 
is,  I  hear,  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  to  send  arery  large  work  coDtsining 
some  flve-and-twenty  figures  here  or  to  Paris.  Both  markets  are  so  good 
that  he  cannot  yet  make  up  bis  mind  which  to  lose.  The  work  is  a  coast 
scene  at  Scheveniogen,  and  is  reported  to  be  by  fur  the  finest  work  he  has 
done;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  it  I  can  only  state  the  opinion  of  others. 
This  remark  also  applies  to  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  big  picture  of  Bringing 
Horn  ti»  Bride,  whidi  as  yet  is  in  Roma,  and  is  entunsiastically  spoken  of 
there.  Hr.  Ooless  will  be  again  in  great  force  with  his  portraits,  his 
principal  one  being  tbst  of  a  gentlemsn  well  known  in  Manchester — Mr. 
H.  D.  Fochin.  In  Mr.  Oaless's  picture  he  is  engaged  in  that  useful  and 
profitable  research  into  practical  chemistry  which  in  these  days  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  the  dream  of  the  old  alchemist,  the  philosopher's  stone, 
the  transmuter  of  all  baser  substances  into  gold.  This  same  artist  will 
give  us  yet  another  portrait  of  Hr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R,A.,  who  has  blossomed 
annoslly  on  the  walls  for  some  years  past ;  and  the  strongly  marked  and 
very  suggestive  features  of  Dr.  Danrin,  if  he  ean  limn  them  in  time,  will 
form  a  very  attractive  piece  ofportrutnre  this  year.  I  did  not  mention 
the  snbject  of  Hr.  Heywood  Hardy's  comedy  of  animal  life  when  a  short 
while  since  I  referred  to  his  more  finished  tragedy ;  bnt  as  there  is  now  no 
doubt  of  this  being  finished  in  time,  I  may  ventnra  to  reveal  it.  Its  title 
is  The  Ditputed  ToU,  and  the  humour  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  a  turnpike  man  at  the  advent  of  an  elephant,  the  pioneer  of  a 
peripatetic  menagerie.  How  to  assess  the  animal  is  his  puzile.  It  is  not 
a  horse,  a  mule,  or  an  ass ;  neither  can  be  class  it  in  the  caXegoTj  of  cattle. 
In  donbt,  be  scans  over  the  toll-board,  and  in  triumph  does  the  elepliant's 
keeper  point  to  it.  Meanwhile  the  an^eet  of 'the  diapute  sraTely  wags  bis 
huge  head,  aod  r^rds  with  humorons  eurioatty  the  amall  terrier  who  so 
vigorously  and  nmsily  disputes  bis  passsge.  It  may  interest  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  elephant  is  no  other  than  the  very  fine  one  at  Belle  Vae, 
Mr.  Hardy  having  singled  him  ont  as  the  finest  modal  amongst  hia 
dephantine  acqtiaintances.  Mr.  J.  Mo^an  has  a  work  which  wilt  add  to 
his  inereaaiog  rapotation,  entitled  T%e  Ea^rantt,  who  jnat  torn  to  take 
one  last  look  on  tnrir  English  home  ere  they  cross  those  hills  which  lead 
to  the  sea  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Brooks  will  send  a  genre  pietare  of  most  tender 
feeling,  in  which  a  yonng  girl — in  that  doubting  time  which  yoong  ^Is 
are  sulljact  to— seeks  her  "  confidential  adviser. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

AT  a  meettngof  the  Society  oi  Eogineeis,  held  on  Monday  eveningt  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Westminster  Chambers,  Yietoria  Street,  the  PreirideDt, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Adamtb  in  the  chair,  a  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilsqit, 
Jua^  Viee-FMrndnit,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School,  on  the 

Oonstruotion  of  Modem  Piers. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  was  shown  by  the  rapid  growth  of  watering 
places,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  erection  of  piers.  A  number 
of  diagrams  were  exhibited,  illustrating  the  various  methods  of  constmction 
which  have  been  adopted.  Mr.  Wilsra  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Bulgect  of  timber  jetties  and  piers  wUdi  are  now  rapidly  bttii^  into  dis- 
use, mainly  in  consequence  of  the  perishable  natore  of  the  material  em- 
pl<tyed,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  ravages  of  the  Tiredo  Vtvatie  amongst  other 
enemies.  The  author  gave  a  dingram  of  the  structure  of  the  mollusc, 
showing  that  the  mode  of  boring  has  not  been  settled  by  modem  research. 
No  really  satisfactory  and  economical  plan  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
in  water  having  yet  been  foond,  the  author  next  proceeded  to  noUce  the 
introduction  of  cast  iron,  and  subsequently  of  wrought  iron,  in  the  sub- 
structure of  piers,  showing^  that  the  modern  requisite  was  maximum 
stability,  combined  with  minimnsi  dimensiona.  He  traced  the  develt^nsnt 
of  the  iron  pile  and  column  from  the  first  rude  form  to  the  pieaent  im- 
proved shape,  exemplifying  several  diSbrent  varieties,  the  special  forma  oi 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dowaon,  ud  Mr.  Wilson,  amongst  others.  Mention  was 
also  made  of  Hr.  Bmnleee'  admirable  method  of  sinking  in  sand ;  and  of 
the  wTought-iron  pier  at  Clevedon.  The  author  then  illustrated  twelve 
modem  piers,  giving,  amongst  other  partienlars,  the  general  dimensions, 
and  totu  cost,  price  per  foot  aaper,  and  per  fbct  fbrward  of  nefa,  afibrdiag 
soma  interesting  and  valuable  infixmation  on  the  antgect  of  comparative 
coata.  In  conclusion  he  gave  a  description  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
AbbcU,  of  Bidaford,  in  erecting  the  pier  at  Westward  Ho  I  on  a  rocky  and 
stormy  shore,  and  ia  the  fsce  of  great  difficulties,  the  sinking  of  the  piles 
for  the  work  especially  being  of  a  kind  in  which  experience  affords  no 
guide  by  reference  to  former  paiellel  examples.  Reference  was  also  made 
to  the  bending  of  the  strong  bracing  T  irons  <tf  the  structure  by  the  sheer 
force  ot  the  wares.  The  anthw  eradnded  by  a  warm  eulogy  npon  the 
cooteaotoi's  courage  and  .penerennea  in  nndertaUiw  and  eaziying  to  a 
anoceaaftd  iasne  a  wnA  to  wlueh  ha  wu  nnaaewtonMO. 
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THE  EXETER  RERED08  CASE. 

rS'foUowing  is  tbe  foil  text  of  as  maeh  of  the  jadgawnt  of  the  Lordn 
ot  ths  Jadidal  Committee  of  Vrirj  CoaDoI  u  retoa  to  the  question 
of  the  legilil^  of  senlptim  and  other  (lec{»rstioo  in  chorebea. 

At  Uu  commeDcemeDt  of  the  KefomiatioD  attention  was  directed  to  the 
namaroas  lepreeeotations  in  churchra,  either  scalptore  or  painting,  or 
both,  of  thoM  vho  were  Teoerated  either  as  divine  persona  or  as  saints  of 
the  Chnrd),  oaA  to  the  outward  aeta  of  wonfaip  or  hononrpaid  to  these 
repreeentationt  or  images.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL  (1547)  io- 
juDCtioDS  were  issued  to  the  de^  and  huty  by  the  King,  with  the  adTice 
of  tha  Protector  and  the  coancil,  paiporting  to  be  in  continoation  of  like 
injaDctions  issued  by  Heoty  TIIL,  which,  amongst  other  things  denounced 
as  tending  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  "  the  o%ring  of  money,  candles,  or 
tapers  to  relics  or  lautges,  or  kissing  or  licking  of  the  same."  Aad  the 
clergy  were  directed  to  toko  down  and  destroy  "  such  images  as  they  know 
to  bare  been  so  abused  with  pilgrimages  or  offerings  of  anything  made 
thereiinto,  or  dull  be  hereafter  censed  unto,"  and  to  anfibr  theneefoith 
"  BO  torches  or  candles,  Upers  nor  images  of  wax  to  bo  set  befcre  any 
image  or  inctare,"  but  only  two  lights  upon  the  high  sltar.  .  .  .  admonish- 
log  Uieir  parishioners  that  images  serve  for  no  oUier  purpose  but  to  be  a 
remembrance  whereby  men  may  be  admonished  of  the  holy  lives  and  con- 
TersatioDS  of  those  that  the  said  images  do  represent;  which  images,  if 
they  do  abuse  for  any  other  intent,  they  commit  idolatry  in  the  same. 

Sj  the  28th  of  these  iDjanctions  the  clergy  are  ordered  "  to  take  away, 
Qtterly  extinct,  sfid  destroy  all  shrines,  tables,  candlesticks,  trindles,  or 
tolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paintings,  and  all  other  monuments  of  feigned 
mixadas,  pilgrimages,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  so  that  there  tamaia  no 
memory  of  ue  same  in  walls,  glass  windows,  or  elsewhere  witliin  their 
churches  or  hooses."  The  execution  of  these  injunctions  was  "intrusted  to 
the  Ordinary,  and  articlea  were  framed  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  King's 
visitatioQ,  one  of  which  inqnired.  "  Whether  there  do  remain  not  taken 
down  in  your  churches,  chapels,  or  elsewhere,  any  misused  images  with 
pilgrimages,  and  whether  do  remain,  not  defaced  and  destroyed,  an^  shrines, 
coverings  of  shrines,  or  any  other  monument  of  idolatry,  superstitioD.  and 
bypocri^." 

A  qnestdoo  has  bseo  raiaad  as  to  the  anthority  nnder  which  these  ityunc- 
tioDS  were  issued ;  whether,  under  the  statute  81  Kenr^  V7IL,  c.  6,  giving 
to  the  Eingfs  procIamaUoDS  the  force  of  law,  or  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  The  learned  judge  ia  the  court  below  seems  to  treat  the  in- 
junction as  a  proclamatioD  under  the  statute,  which  statuta  was  soon  after- 
wards repealed ;  but  whether  it  was  so  or  not  appears  to  their  lordships  to 
ba  an  inquiry  not  material  to  iha  pxesent  issasi  m  the  leasons  to  ba  after- 
wards menUoned. 

The  next  document  relied  upon  by  the  appellant  is  a  Latin  letter,  headed 
"Uandatum  ad  amorendas  et  delendas  limagines"  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ijondon,  dated  February  24,  164},  which  recitea  (m 
Kcigliah)  letters  missive  (purporting  to  have  been  received  by  the  Arch- 
bishop), signed  by  certain  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  containing  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

After  oar  rlRht  bar^  reoommendatiooi  to  jota  Lotdablp,  wbsra  now  ot  late  In  Uie 
klDS*!  aajflMte's  vlaltatloa  amonge  other  goodlje  InivDottou  oommftndad  to  be  sodh- 
rally  olmrvad  ttuongha  all  partoi  of  thU  hU  Uglutei  realoM,  one  was  aek  f ortba,  for 
tha  taUns  dowse  ttf  all  such  Images  as  bad  at  any  tjm*  bean  ^msed  with  pilgrltugei, 
oflUiagi,  or  oandnfa ;  albeit  tbat  tUs  said  lajoncdoa  hatb  In  maay  partes  of  the 
realme  ben  wel  and  qQjreUje  obeyed  and  exeeoted,  yet  in  many  other  places  mncba 
■tryfe  and  eonten^on  batb  ryaan  and  dayly  ryieth,  and  more  aad  more  enoreaaetb,  aboa  t 
the  ezeouUoD  ot  tbe  same,  khm  man  beyng  so  (apertytjoa*  or  ntber  wylfnU,  M  tbey 
wold  by  tbeyr  iDaa  wyllm  rstayae-aU  snoh  fanases  stj^l,  altboo^  tbey  have  beans 
uoorts  maaytMUya  abased,  and  In  some  plaoes  also  the  Imageiwbidi  I9  tba  salde  ln< 
JaaoUaa  ware  takm  dnwaa,  ba  now  restored  and  sat  up  aeaine,  and  almoaba  lo  every 
plass  ya  ooBteatyoa  for  Imasaa,  whelber  they  have  been  abased  or  not ;  and  whiles 
theaamen  go  about  on  botbaldeaoonteiityondya  to  obtiUno  tbayt  mindaa,  oontanding 
wbetbtr  tUa  or  tbat  Image  hath  been  offered  unto,  kyesed,  cenaed,  or  otbarwlM  abnaad, 
partyea  have  In  aone  pUoee  bean  taken  In  anohe  aorta,  as  further  tnoonveDyanoe  la  very 
UkttoasnaytrBmsdlebaiioi^ovUad  la  ^rme;  cwildarlng  thereftna  (hat  aUmoit 
In  no  pfawsM  of  thla  reabne  ys  any  sue  qnyetoess,  bat  where  all  Images  be  booUy  bAea 
awayeand  palled  downa  alraady,  totba  tatentthat  all  eontenOvB  In  avaiyepartot 
tUa  raatane  for  tUs  toaUer  may  be  clersly  taken  awayo,  and  that  tha  lyvely  imagea  of 
Ohysta  jtaoldo  not  oontaode  for  the  deada  Imagaa,  which  be  tUags  not  BiBweaty  and 
wltboot  wbldte  the  ohurdiea  ot  Ohrlit  eontrnned  nioat  foodlye  many  y«na ;  Va  have 
thooght  good  to  signify  onto  yon  that  Us  Ughses  jfleaiar^  with  th'  advyse  and  oooatnt 
of  as  the  lord  protaotenr  and  tbe  rarte  of  tha  oomudl,  ys,  that  Immediately  upon  the 
■fftat  b»of ,  wiOi  as  ooovenyent  dlBgence  aa  yon  maje,  you  eball  not  onlye  give  ordre 
that  all  the  Imagoa  remsynlnge  In  any  ohnrch  or  chappoll  wttbin  your  dlooese  be 
removed  and  taken  away,  bat  also  by  your  tetters  aignlfye  auto  the  reate  of  the 
Ushopea  within  your  proviaoe  hla  highneaie  pleasure  for  tha  lyka  order  to  ba  gtvan  by 
than  and  avery  of  them  wtthla  tbrir  aevenl  dlooeeea  j  and  In  th*  enoBntlon  theraot 
we  raaajre  both  yon  and  tbe  leste  ol  tha  btabopm  aforesaid  to  nae  suotae  tan- 
•igbt  as  the  suna  may  be  qoyatlye  donas  with  as  good  latlrtactton  oC  the  peoite  ss 
may  be. 

The  Archbishop  then  directs  the  Bishop  to  prooeed  accordingly,  and 
articles  appear  to  nara  boen  framed  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  visitation  of 
the  dioceae  of  London  ;  one  of  which  is  fr&med  in  the  very  words  of  the 
28th  of  the  King's  icjunctions,  so  far  as  regards  ima^, 

VTIuteTer  may  have  been  the  legal  effect  of  thu  mandate,  it  may  be 
aasumed  that  it  was  sent  under  the  drcumstancea  stated,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  letter  set  forth  as  having  been  sent  to  the  Aiehbisht^  from  the  Lords 
of  the  CotmciL 

It  appears  plain  to  their  Itwdships  that  the  itgnoetiou  were  direeted  (3rd 
aikd  28u)  to  the  removal  or  destntetion  of  sach  images  only  ''as  had  at 
any  time  been  abused  "  by  snperstitioas  obserraaees }  bat  tha  letter  refers 
to  tha  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  from  c^ers,  and  to  ths  pretext 
made  for  rctaimng  som4  that  had  been  "  manifestly  abased  "  by  reason  of 
th^  alleged  exemption  from  abnae.  Aooordiagly,  it  is  directed  that,  in 
Older  to  niaka  sort  of  attuning  the  original  pnrpoae^  all  tbe  wmainiiig 
ifflsgee  ahoold  be  then  temoTtd. 


This  order,  oz.lettar,  thmi  of  the  Eingfs  Coancil,  explained  as  it  is  in  its 
olg'ecis  and  intentions  on  the  fiue  of  tbe  document  itself,  septan  to  their 
lordships'  to  amount  to  no  more  than  aa  adnunistrative  act  or  step  tdqn  at 
the  time,  for  the  time,  and  dictated  by  the  necessities  peealiar  to  the  dna. 
It  did  not  contain,  nor  profess  to  contain,  the  eonnciation  of  any  geneni 
law  of  a  permanent  character  with  respect  to  images.  It,  no  doubt,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  implied  assertion  that  the  worship  or  abuse  of  images  th 
contrary  to  ths  troa  doetrine  of  the  Ohnnh,  then  at  tbe  eomnMiieeiBaBt(rf 
its  BefdmatioD.  Bnt  it  did  not  inrolre  all  images  in  a  general  eondeut* 
tion,  ereo  by  impUeation,  for  it  distioguidied  between  those  which  had  bin 
abased  and  tliose  irtiich  had  not,  so  far  as  condemnation  went,  aad  ordend 
th*  removal  of  all,  whether  abused  or  not,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  fcr 
the  purposeof  ensuring  obedience  to  tbe  former  orders.  Far  from  denoane- 
io^  detul  imogea  as  things  unlawful,  this  document  speaks  of  them  "u 
things  not  necessary." 

Tha  act  ctf  the  Srd  and  4th  Edward  TI.,  intitnled  <'  An  Act  for  tin 
Abolishing  and  Fttttfng  away  dtvers  Books  and  Images^*  saae^  l^y  the  lit 
sectitm,  that  all  books  (ennmerating  many)  hearetofbre  naed  fiw  serviee  e( 
the  Chnreh,  written  or  printed  in  the  English  or  lAtan  toagoes,  otber  than 
Boeh  as  are  (w  shall  be  set  forth  by  the  King's  H^esiy,  shall  be  hj  aatlio- 
rity  of  this  present  act  deariy  and  ntteriy  abtdiahed,  ratiagmshod,  aid 
forbidden  for  ever  to  be  used  or  kept  in  this  realm  welaeiAsiawilUnaay 
of  the  King's  dominions. 

The  2nd  section  enacts  that,  if  any  peteoo  that  then  had,  or  thsreafte 
shonld  have,  in  his  custody  any  such  iMoks  or  images  of  stone,  timber, 
alabaster,  or  earth,  graven,  cdrrad,  or  painted,  wliich  neretofore  him  been 
taken  oot  oF  any  church  or  chapel,  or  yet  stuid  in  any  ehordi  or  dispd, 
and  do  not  bofore  the  last  day  of  June  next  ensuing  de&ee  and  iatioj, 
or  cause  to  be  defoced  and  destroyed,  the  same  images  and  every  of  them, 
"and  do  not  deliver  up  the  books  there  mentioned  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  of  their  destnction  therein  mentioQed,  he  sliall,  for  erery 
book  retained  in  his  hands,  incur  such  penalties  as  in  the  Act  mentioaed.* 
The  carelens  wording  of  the  Act,  which  omits  all  penalty  with  reftesaee  to 
images,  induces  a  suspicion  that  the  introduction  of  images  into  the  Act 
was  an  after  thought ;  bnt,  he  this  aa  it  may,  this  Act  would  imply  tha 
necessity  of  all  persons  deforing  or  destroying  or  delivering  up  all  imagM 
which  iiad  already  been,  or  might  afterwards  be,  removed  out  of  chmche^ 
and  probably  also  the  obligation  of  removing  those  then  reutaining  in 
churches,  whether  abused  or  not,  except  in  cases  falling  within  the  eicep- 
tion  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  tbe  Act  shsll  mt 
extend  "  to  any  image  or  picture  on  any  tomb  in  any  church  or  dofA  or 
churcbyaid  cnly  for  a  mouumMit  of  any  Iring,  prince,  at  nobleman, «  aUur 
dead  person,  wnidi  hatb  not  been  otmimooly  reputed  and  talmn  for  a  Mist; 
bat  that  sudi  pictures  and  images  may  continue  in  the  like  mamiar  tnd 
form  as  if  the  Act  had  never  been  had  or  made." 

The  exception  itaelf  shows  the  generality  in  all  other  respects  of  tlie 
enactment  as  embracing  all  noages,  thongh  it  is  rema^ble  that  ths  ex- 
cepted eases  are  referred  to  aa  occurring  in  any  church  or  dtoielijaid, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  statute  appears  to  be  confined  to  imagis  coatuned 
in,  or  removed  from,  the  inside  of  churches  or  chapels. 

This  statute  was  repealed  by  1  Maiy,  sect.  2,  e.  2 ;  bnt  that  rtatote  wu 
in  its  torn  repealed  by  1  James  L,  c,  25,  see.  48,  and  the  statate  of 
Edward  was  thereby  revived.  The  Act  of  James  I.  is  itself  repealed 
the  26  and  27  Vic,  c.  126.  But  an  express  section  of  that  Act  p)ridN 
that,  where  any  Act  thereby  repealed  had  the  operation  of  reviviw  mj 
former  Act,  such  reviver  shall  oot  be  afEtcted,  The  Act  of  Edwaid  YI, 
therefore,  remains  unrepealed. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  circumstances  that  their  lordship  deem  it  uBMah 
BBxy  to  consider  by  what  au^ority  the  Boyal  iigancUons  and  the  Aidh 
bishop's  laay  have  been  originally  issued. 

Thur  lordahipa  eonenr  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  this  tnbnnal  in 
"Westorton  v.  laddell,"  and  died  by  the  learned  judge  in  theeonrt  balwr 
—vis.,  that  the  Act  "  related  to  the  destruction  (rf  images  already  oidereil 
to  be  removed,  but  which  either  had  not  bean  remored,  or,  having  l**"  "J 
were  still  retabed  for  private  devotion  and  worship."  It  may  be  "p*"* 
as  a  recognition  by  the  Legislature  of  the  validity  of  these  <«<*"".(""?^ 
not  exptwsly  referred  to),  and  of  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  them,  bnt 
it  does  not  go  further ;  and,  aa  with  the  mandate  above  referred  so  vitb 
this  statute,  it  appears  to  thdr  lordships  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Act^ 
Edward  was  spent  upon  the  definite  purpose  to  which  it  was  directed,  and 
that  the  Legi^atore  did  not  thereby  make,  or  intend  to  make,  pcovuuHi  in 
rMpect  of  the  subsequent  use  or  abuse  of  any  other  images. 

Up  to  this  time  then — ^vix.,  up  to  and  including  the  statute  of  Edwwd  TTU 
the  case  as  to  " imsgea  "  stands  thus  :~The  King's  iiynndiopi  inwe  lint 
year  of  his  reign  condemned  several  sup^ratitioue  practi(»» 
to  images,  su^  as  pilgrimages  to  particular  images,  offi>ringsBia»lotbai 
of  any  kbd,  kissing  or  licking,  or  censing  the  same,  and  directed  all  ihna* 
pictures,  paintings,  and  other  moouments  of  fngned  miracles,  P''?""'^ 
idolatry,  and  superstitions  to  be  destroyed  by  the  incumbent,  so  ttst  taw 
remain  "  no  memory  of  the  same  in  walle,  glass  windows,  or  etoeiriiew 
within  the  ehnrohes  or  houses  of  their  parishioners."  The  Mettopoutan 
then  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  a  letter  received  by 
the  Privy  Council,  with  reference  appawntly  to  what  had  ^j^^^TZ 
the  injuncUons,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  imagss  whidi  ™o 
abused  from  those  which  had  not,  which  letter  directs  a  total 
destruction  of  all  images.   This  ia  foUowed  by  the  statute,  and  so  matwi 
appear  to  bive  rested  tiU  the  reign  of  Uaiy.vhim  the  Act  ofEdvanlwu 
repealed,  and  tbe  images,  est  some  of  them,  were  ptobaUy  rsitowd' 

It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  was  done  by  Elisabeth  with  «f«ence  to 
the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Edward,  but  in  the  flrat  vear  of  lif 
(1668)  injunctions  were  issued  bv  her,  the  23rd  of  which  directea  io» 
the  clergy  should  take  away,  uttarly  extinct,  and  destroy  aU  "'"""'.(^l," 
pictures,  puntings,  and  all  other  monoments  of  feigned  mitaeles,  V^T^ 
agee,  idolatry,  and  st^erstition,  eo  that  there  zemun  no  ■•'■2-.  ^ 
mioA  in  ghue  windows  ot  elsewhere  within  their  churches  and  <>*X'?'v 
aitidea,  ootheviriUtion  of  the  Queen,  wen  inud,  fowwd oa  umbw^ 
juuctione,  the  46th  ot  which  inqnired  irtuthet  the  deigr  kv**'  ^ 
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kept  in  their  hooseB  mj  ondefaced  images,  tables,  pictures,  paiBtiogs,  or 

dfe^sr  monsment*  of  feigned  and  fiilie  miiaries  and  do  adore 

tlwm.  and  epedallj  meh  u  ban  been  set  up  in  dinzehes,  chapels,  and 
«>stories. 

In  tlie  next  jear  the  Queen  pat  Jbrth  tlw  following  ^oelama- 
tion: — 

BttoMfc^The  Qnwa'a  Ki^mIt  nadentandfaw  Hut  hy  meua  d  mxaatf  pM|iI«, 
partly  iBDonnt,  puUj  maUelew  or  cotMoiu,  tkera  bath  been  of  Uts  jvtn  ipdled  ud 
brokan  «rt^aiidrat  inoaaintnU,wme  of  metal,  lome  otatooe.wMcb  wen  erected  op 
M  weU  in  okorohae  u  in  other  publlo  pUoea  wltbin  thii  re*lm,  only  to  ibow  a  uemorT 
a»poitaItj  c(  the  paiMiu  there  bwled,  or  Uut  bad  been  benafMton  tothebnildinga  or 
doCattona  oC  fl>e  mw  chnnta  or  patdic  placea,  and  not  to  nondah  any  Usd  tS  enper* 
•tition,  by  which  meana  not  only  tbe  cburobea  and  placea  remain  at  thia  present  day 
•poilcd,  broken,  and  rainated,  to  tlie  offence  of  ell  noble  and  gentle  taearta,  and  the 
csEUsBoIahlng  of  the  honottrable  end  good  memoiy  at  sundry  rlrtuon*  and  noble  per- 
aoam  deoeaaed,  but  alao  tbe  trne  nnderetanding  of  dlTera  peraona  In  tbls  realm  (who 
bat*  defeaoded  of  the  blood  of  the  eaine  peiaoae  deoeaaed)  to  thereby  ao  darkened,  as 
tha  tras  aoane  a(  tMr  Inheritance  may  be  bcnatter  InlerrupLed,  eonbvy  to  jnaUce  i 
hmUm  snayotberoltaueettuahenrtdo  enaDetotheriaBdarot  anoh  aa  eltber  itn 
mr  hmd  cterfe  In  timaa  peat,  only  to  debce  monnmaDta  of  ididetiT  and  felae  feigned 
taaacea  In  cburobea  and  abb^ ;  and  thenrore,  althoo^  it  be  rery  hard  to  recover 
ttdace  bn>k«i  and  qwUed,  yet  both  to  proTlde  that  no  audi  borboroaa  disorder  be  here' 
aftv  vaed,  and  to  repair  aa  mooh  of  the  aaid  monnmenta  aa  ooiiTeuIently  may  be,  Her 
Majtety  chargeth  and  oommaodatb  aQ  mauier  of  peraona  heteafter  to  forbear  the 
twatlaccTdalaeiBgetaayparcdofanymoiiiinieBt.or  tomb,  or  grave,  or  other  In- 
iCK^itlea  aad  mtraory  o(  any  paiaoa  deoaaaed,  being  in  any  auumer  of  idaoe ;  or  to 
bmak  any  image  of  klnga,  prinoN,  or  noble  eatatee  of  thia  realm,  or  of  any  other  that 
ham  been  in  timea  paat  erected  and  art  up  for  tbe  mly  memory  of  Uwm  to  their  poa- 
terlty,  la  oemiaon  dinrobea,  and  not  ba  any  idlglona  htMionr,  or  to  break  down  and 
Aetaee  any  Image  In  glam  wlndowa  In  any  ebonh  irlthoDt  flODaant  the  Ordinary, 
apon  pain  ttiaa  vfanaoerer  ahall  taanin  be  foaad  to  offand  to  be  i^MTlffffl  to  tba  next 
gael. 

The  words  "blse,"  and  "fbigned  images,"  which  f^nentlj  oecar  in 
theae  doenments,  may  nther  refer  to  images  to  which  particular  efficac; 
was  falsely  attributed,  or  (a  meaning  borne  out  by  some  passa^  in  the 
Homiliea)  to  images  falsely  alleged  to  be  true  likeDesses  of  either  the 
SaTioor  or  any  asints,  of  whom  no  true  lifceneBS  existed.  But  whatever 
meaoing  be  assigned  to  these  words,  tha  langaaga  of  both  tbe  itganctioQs 
and  the  proclamation,  is  plainly  addxeand,  not  to  all  "^otoree,  paintings, 
or  monnmeDts,"  but  to  a  limited  class  of  them,  and  this  a  class  tainted 
with  falsehood  or  superstition.  As  the  Reformation  proeeedad,  and  the 
Articles  of  fieligion  came  to  receive  atatntory  anthority,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chorch  on  this  subject  was  plainly  set  forth. 

The  Twenty-seco&d  Article  of  Beligion  declares  that  "the  Somisb 
doctrine  concerning  pn^tory,  pardons,  worshipping  aud  adoration,  as 
well  of  images  as  of  reliquea,  and  also  invocatioa  oif  saints,  is  a  fond  thing 
Tainly  inrented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
lepngnant  to  the  Word  of  Ood."  In  other  worda,  it  ooademna  only  the 
abnse  of  imagea. 

But  great  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  argument  of  this  case  upon  the 
Homilies  against  tbe  perils  idolatry,  which  are  recognised  in  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Article  of  Religion  (amongst  other  homilies)  aa  containing  "  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  and  therefore  are 
judged  to  b«  read  in  churches  by  tbe  ministers  diligently  and  distinctly 
that  th^  may  be  understood  of  the  people." 

Tbe  46th  and  49th  Canons  gire  special  directions  as  to  tbe  reading  of 
tbe  Htuilioa,  and  the  80th  Uaiton  orders  the  Book  of  Homiliea  to  be 
porided  in  each  parish. 

This  recommendation,  howSTer,  of  the  Homiliea  cannot  be  pressed 
further  than  a«  containing  an  approbation  of  "  doctrines,"  therein  con- 
tained, and  even  that  of  a  qualified  character,  as  being  specially  necessary 
for  the  times  when  the  articles  were  framed  and  published.  Now  the 
bomity  against  the  Peril  of  Idolatry  (contained  in  several  parts)  sets  forth 
in  very  glowing  colours  the  vanity  and  foU^  of  paying  adoration  or 
worship  to  images  or  paintings,  but  it  reaognises  the  original  intention 
vt  aoeh  imagoa  or  pai^ngs  to  bare  been  the  better  iostrncUng  of  the 
ignonnt,  as  set  frath  in  the  letter  of  Gregory  to  Serenns  (cited  by  tbe 
learned  judge  in  the  court  below).  The  Homily  observes,  "You  may 
withal  note  that  seeing  there  is  no  ground  for  worshipping  of  images  in 
Grf^ory's  writing,  but  a  plain  condemnation  thereof,  that  auch  as  do 
worship  images  do  unjustly  allege  Gregory  for  them."  The  Homily,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  worshipping  of  images  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  their  being  allowed  to  exist,  and  therefore  concludes  strongly 
for  their  entire  abolition,  irrespective  of  actual  abnse.  Kow,  it  is  plain  that 
the  "doctrine  "maintained  by  the  Homily  is  that  of  tbe  Twenty-second 
Aitiele',  and  condemns  paying  "honour  and  rararence  to  images  as  being 
an  act  of  idolatry,  and  eontraigr  to  the  Second  Commandments"  In  the 
judgment  of  its  author  the  existence  of  any  image,  whether  originally 
mteoded  for  iDstruction  or  not>  is  dangerous,  as  tending  to  idolatry.  This 
cannot  be  called  doctrine.  It  is  an  opinion  aa  to  the  consequences  which 
might  at  that  time  follow  the  nne  of  representations  of  sacred  objects,  and 
prob^ly  tbe  oinnion  might  than  be  well  founded;  whilst  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  notoriooa  that  nomeroos  sculptures  and  pictures  representing  the 
8aTi<na  and  Apostles  and  other  holy  men  exi  st,  and  have  existed  for  more  than 
two  eentaries  in  and  ontside  of  our  churches,  to  which  no  worship  has  been 
paid.  Tbe  old  associations  were  broken  oSE  and  the  old  "  monuments  of 
snperetition  "  had  either  been  removed,  or  become  innocoous,  befbre  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth  was  closed. 

la  tbe  9th  of  Elizabeth,  on  a  visitation  of  Archbishop  Parker,  articles 
were  exhibited,  the  sixth  of  which  inquired  whether  any  taught  "  that  any 
man  is  bom  with  which  do  extol  any  superstitious  religion  or  religious 
pilnimages,  lighting  of  candles,  kissing,  kneeling,  or  during  to  images." 
Am  at  another  visitation  in  the  13tb  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  same  Metro- 
politan, articles  were  exhibited,  by  the  uxth  of  which  inquiry  is  made 
"  whether  imagea  and  all  other  monuments  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
be  destroyed  and  abolished,  and  whether  your  churches  and  chancels  be 
well  adorned  and  conveniently  kept  without  waste,  destrnctioo,  or  abuse  of 
aajthii^  Whetber  the  zood-loft  be  polled  down  aecoiding  to  the  order 


prMcribad,  and  if  the  partition  between  the  chancel  and  tbe  dinrch  be 
kept." 

These  articles  appear  to  obwrre  the  ^itinetlon  noticed  in  the  Queen's 
proclamation  already  referred  to  between  the  representations  which  had 
been  abused  and  those  which  had  not.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
had  existn]  some  conspioaons  representation  of  a  crucifix  in  the  rood-lofts 
which  had  been  abused,  and  therefore  was  directed  to  be  removed. 

In  Cardwell's  Annalt  (Vol.  L,  No.  LXXVII.)  are  articles  intended  to 
have  been  exhibited  at  Archbishop  Grindal's  viaitation  in  the  18th  of 
Elisabeth,  the  fourth  of  which  inquires  *'  whether  rood-lofta  be  taken  down 
to  the  cross-beam,"  and  the  lizth  inqnirae  whether  (among  other  things), 
"  all  imagea  and  other  relics  and  mmumenta  of  miperstttion  and  idolatiy 
be  utterly  defaced,  broken,  and  destroyed,  and  if  not,  where  and  in  whose 
custody  tney  remain."  It  appears  to  be  donbtfiil  whether  these  articles 
were  ever  exhibited.  From  this  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  revival  in 
the  time  of  James  L  of  the  act  of  3  and  4  Edward  VX,  there  appears  to 
have  been  neither  further  legislation  nor  inquiry  with  reference  to  pictorial 
or  Bcolptured  representations  of  sacred  subjects  in  chnrcbes. 

What,  thm,  ia  the  character  of  the  scttlptore  on  the  xeredos  in  tbe  case 
befcwethmr  loEdsbips?  Fcv  whrt  purpose  baa  it  been  let  np  ?  Towhat 
end  is  ittued?  ana  is  it  in  danger  of  being  abused?  It  is  a  aenlptaied 
work  in  high  relief,  in  which  are  three  compartments.  That  in  the  centre 
reivesents  tbe  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  in  which  the  figure  of  our  ascending 
Lord  is  separated  by  a  sort  of  border  from  tba  figures  of  the  Apostles,  who 
are  garing  upward.  Tha  right  compartment  refHresenta  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  tbe  Mt  tha  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  tbe  Day  of  Pentecost. 
Tbe  representations  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  with  whidi  every  one  is 
familiar  in  regard  to  the  sacred  subjects  in  question.  All  the  figures  are 
delineated  as  forming  part  of  the  connected  r^resentation  of  the  historical 
subject.  Tbe  Ascension  necessarily  represents  onr  Lord  as  aeparated  from 
tbe  Apostles,  who  are  gazing  at  Him  on  His  ascenL  As  flnials  to  the  archi- 
tectonl  form  of  the  reredos,  there  is  on  each  side  a  separate  figure  of  on 
angeL  It  is  plmn  to  their  lordships  that  the  whole  erection  has  been  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  only. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  any  snperstitious  reference  has  been  or  ia 
likely  to  be  paid  to  any  figuxei  forming  part  of  the  reredos,  and  their 
lordships  are  unable  to  mseover  anything  which  distiugoishes  this 
representation  from  the  numerous  sculptured  and  painted  representa* 
tions  of  portions  of  the  sacred  history  to  be  found  in  many  of  onr 
catbedrAls  and  parish  churches,  and  which  have  been  proved  by  long 
experience  to  be  capable  of  remaining  there  without  giving  occasion 
to  any  idolatrous  or  saperstitious  practices.  Their  lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  such  a  decorative  work  would  be  lawful  in  any  other  part  of 
the  church ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  not  aware  of  any  contravention  of  tbe  laws 
ecclesiastical  b^  reason  of  its  erection  in  tbe  particular  place  which  it  now 
occupies.  Their  lordships  hare  not  adverted  to  the  eaae  of  "  Cook  and 
others  tf.  Tallent,"  mentioned  by  tha  learned  judge  in  tbe  court  below, 
because  they  hare  been  furnished  by  the  registrar  with  a  full  note  of  that 
case,  which  appears  to  have  proceeded  on  consent. 

Their  lordships  desire  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing  decided 
in  this  case  affects  the  question  of  superstitions  regard  being  paid,  contrary 
to  the  Twenty-second  Article  of  Religion,  to  any  representations  or  imagea 
tbat  are,  or  may  at  any  time  be,  set  up  in  churches.  The  law  will  at  all 
timea  be  aufBciently  strong  to  correct  and  control  an^  aneh  abuse ;  but 
their  lordships  are  raf  opinion  tbat  tbe  scnlptnre  in  question  is  not  liable  to 
be  impugned  in  that  respect.  Their  lordships  will,  thrrefore,  recommend 
Her  Mf^esty  to  reverse  the  decree  pronounced  by  the  Dean  of  Arches,  so 
far  as  it  reversed  tbe  decree  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  pronouncing 
for  bis  jurisdiction  as  Visitor  and  Ordinary  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  Exeter,  but  to  affirm  the  decree  of  the  Dean  of  tbe  Arches  in  all 
other  respects  ;  and  their  lordships,  regard  being  had  to  the  ai^ument  in 
tbe  court  below  and  before  them,  in  opposition  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Bishop,  do  not  decree  the  payment  of  any  costs  (tf  this  appeal  by  any 
party.  Indeed,  they  uoderatood  it  to  be  stated  at  the  bar,  by  tbe  counsel 
for  the  xespondents,  that  they  did  not  ask  for  costs. 

CLARENCE  HOUSE- 

DURING  the  last  few  days  a  very  considerable  number  of  forngn  work* 
men  have  been  brought  over  to  assist  in  Ute  completion  of  the  orna- 
mental portions  of  the  works  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  at 
Clarence  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  These  men 
are  mould  and  cornice-makers,  workers  in  plaster,  &c  ;  while  for  the  bijou 
"  Greek  Church,"  situated  in  the  west  of  the  building,  and  intended  for  the 
private  devotions  of  ihe  Dudiess  of  Edinburgh,  a  number  of  first-olaoB 
Ititlian  workmen  have  been  btonght  over  to  inlay  the  mosaics  of  the  altar, 
walls,  flooring,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  flulare  of  all  attempts  to  pnr- 
chsee  the  buuding  ift  the  rear  of  Clarence  House,  a  portion  of  St.  Jameses 
Palace  has  been  tSrown  into  tbe  new  premises,  thus  affording  considerably 
increased  acoommodation,  while  the  gardens  of  the  two  establishments  have 
been  thrown  into  one  and  laid  out  in  uniform  terraces,  slopes,  &c.  Tba 
entire  works,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


THE  GOOLE  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Hull  Evening  News,  three  of  the  architects  resident 
at  Hull  competed  for  the  new  chapel,  &c.,  for  tbe  cemetery  at  Goole, 
but  the  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Watson,  of  Wakefield.  Considerable 
dissatirihetion  has,  however,  been  ez[a«B8ed,  aa  it  is  stated  Ur.  Watson's 
plan  was  received  on  February  4,  whereas  the  advertisements  stated  tbe 
final  day  for  sending  in  plans  was  February  1.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  on  Friday,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  S.  Husgrave,  of  Hull, 
entering  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  stating  that  he 
and  the  other  professional  gentlemen  hod  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  a  legal  gentleman,  who  might  shortly  communicate  with  the  board  on 
the,matter.   No  order  was  mua  npon  Uie  sabjeec 
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ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
WOBURN. 

iK  WtltnmUf  but  «Mk  ui  nAfUtkn  nt  imki  art,  flWMb 
J  ODtotfty, «fd otbtt  snklM  iwiiwwiUng  As  tnd*  Mid  Mintrffrf 
On  urtgUbwrrhood.  ms  opened  at  Wolncrii,  irader  the  eepeetal  paimMee 
of  the  Dahe  of  Bedford.  Th«  gRnndi  of  Webon  Abbej  wen*  thrown 
MMO -tethe^Ute  on  th«  oeeMk)B,«od  Ae  ptriTilege  bee  beea  evteBded 
otutagYhe  U«t  few  dsTi. 

Oa»  of  -tim  pMijnl  UMam  in  tin  •oihibitiM  ii  4be  ummwom  eoUeo- 
Cioii  of  iKMbcope  mm  of  the  noighbetnliood.  The  jwlntii^  mod  en- 
MvHiin  hnlode  Iffe-tiaed  poKmhi  of  the  Dbke  of  Bedford  ud  Lady  Kla 
SttMBU.  nie  fcrwer  nmnoeats  the  Duke  ia  kfi  volantan  vniftinn,  and 
k»Bjim}mhvmpit^hylb.BettnW«a».  Ibat  of  Lady  BU  KaM»tl 
htattlat  the  ftnt  ttane  exhtbttod  in  pablie;  the  artiit  is  Ut.Gmifm. 
num  aik  two  kndae^  hy  Ur.  Alfred  de  fceani^  Om  is  «MitM 
Bsptunhet,  md  lapreaenta  a  laeailsnd  soaae  Bear  Gbialshnnt;  Uu  c«b« 
lepreeenta  6ip9U$  EHMmped  im  a  SIfokmooi.  Th«m  ie  also  aa  eartj 
wBtfaif  on  ema  of  tbe  AdffMHen,  «td  a  portrait  ot  iota,  Doke  of  Bed- 
snd,  ^  Lawbeer.  Nothing,  bowevn,  receirea  more  atuntkn  Ibaa  a 
■M^Mrof  ptodoetioDf  by  tmo  local  aztiata,  one  brins  Ur.  B.  J.  FhilltDore, 
«f  SidgBoot,  Mar  Wobom,  at  preaaBt  Itaida  the  hmbla  peaitioo  of 
ligfatwatABBBtotbelMceofBednnd.  He«>)iiUtsnalltoDapeeiBeiia. 

k  n  ordinal,  called  7%e  Lnm  M*k«r$,  the  mat  beog  eopiea  after 
Baphafll,  Laadeear,  and  otbm.  The  other  loeal  artiat  im  antirely  s^- 
tat^tit,  and  he  has  about  sixty  wBter-eoloar  drswinga,  sereial  of  them 
beiag  laodseape  Tiewa  in  the  neighboin^ood.  The  en^frmruigs  inolnde  a 
Mitnit  of  Her  Grace  the  Dnchose  of  Bedford,  from  a  painting  by  Baekner. 
Tbare  is  ako  an  eogn'rii!^  of  the  SUner  Fir,  from  a  drawing  by  Lady  C 
Baasdl,  and  a  waterH»lonr,  TaS  BttoK  by  the  aatne  Boble  aniat. 
Th««  ia  a  ImM  of  Lord  Hfltlnaaid  Baiaell,  n  wUta  aiartla,  by  M. 
Boakm. 

AnsflOgst  tfw  nianUaiiaoafl  artidea  exhibited  an  modata  of  Wobwn 
Cbnrch;  one  of  a  bridge,  of  240  feet  span,  the  riba  of  wbi«h,  b  ia  stated, 
«ao  be  Bade  witboot  eitber  bolt  or  aervw.  The  ezhiUtion  is  intended  to 
■oBudn  open  fbr  the  nest  two  ai  Am  BMOthsr  and  haa  aliaady  been 
iBgely  pMtmikMd. 

IRON  MANUFACTURE   IN  AMERICA. 

rB  American  Iron  aiid  Stael  Asaoeiation  held  their  annual  ne«laog  in 
niladelpbia  on  Fetnuair  11.  The  ropoxt  made  <rf  the  tnuinesa  of 
1874  ia  one  of  great  gloom  and  daprenion,  and  all  the  proceedings  edioed 
£bie  feeling.  There  has  been  an  extiaordioary  decline  of  prices  fur  all 
kinds  of  iron  snd  steel,  ibe  markets  being  overetocked,  and  at  the  close  of 
1674  the  iron  trade  was  eaid  to  be  more  depressed  than  at  any  time  since 
the  panic  began  in  September,  1873.  There  have  been  marked  reductions 
of  wages,  and  large  numbers  of  men  are  oot  of  work.  Fig-iron,  which  in 
April,  1873.  had  sold  at  ^42  to  gVJ,  bad  declined  to  JFSSand  $%6  par  ton; 
twr  iron,  then  4^  c.  per  lb.  at  Fktsburg,  had  ihllen  to  2}  c ;  iron  rails, 

Sotad  at  in  1873,  eonid  be  bought  for  /48  per  ton  in  New  York,  or 
iltaddplua.  There  were  460,000  tons  of  pig-iron  on  hand  and  nnsold 
at  the  fumaeas;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  very  small  production  of  the 
yeaa,  for  while  all  the  8tad:s  in  the  country  (673  in  number)  hare  an 
snnnal  capacity  of  4,600,000  tons,  only  1,900,000  tons  of  pig-iron  were 
CToduoad  in  1874,  and  this  was  a  falling-off  of  one-third  tnm  ihe  produe- 
uoD  of  1873.  The  mannfactare  of  Bessemer  steel  rttils  was  about  the  s&me 
hi  1874  as  in  1878—130,000  tons.  The  total  manQfsctnre  of  rails  of  all 
kinda  in  1874  was  460,000  tons  ;  there  also  bring  100,000  tons  imponed. 
The  consumption  is  estimated  at  560,000  tons.  In  1872  there  were 
1,000,000  tons  made  here,  besides  a  large  importation.  The  extension  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  has  gradually  declined  from  0,200 
Biles  of  new  line  built  in  1871  to  1,900  in  1874,  there  being  when  the 
present  year  began  72,661  miles  of  railway  in  the  Stetes.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  but  one  branch  of  this  important  trade — the  mannfactare  of 
Bessemer  rails — baa  kept  up  to  its  former  capacity.  All  other  branches 
hare  shmnk,  and  the  deprsasion  ia  greatest  jnat  at  the  present  time,  with 
Toy  little  prospect  of  «arly  relief. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1876. 

d  N  latanaticMMl  E^bition  is  to  be  held  in  Paris,  nnder  high  patronage, 
£L  fr<M  July  to  Norassbsr  neat  The  buiUiag  a«l«ct«d  ia  the  wall- 
kwwa  JMaia  os  risdurtrie,  in  the  Champa  Xllys^  where  the  Exhibition 
«f  18U  took  plaea.  The  Lord  Mayor  baa  aoc^itad  the  preridenqy  of  the 
InodoB  BBMsktse  for  jnomotiag  the  daa  rwiaaeatatioa  of  tba  United 
gjiylom  at  tba  Bshibition.  The  ftnt  neaUng  of  this  committee  will 
flbortly  be  held  at  the  Xanrion  Hooaa,  and  BManwhile  the  regolatiowi 
albataig  Britisfa  aad  Oolodal  exhibitors,  and  all  other  patticvlars^  aiay  ba 
«btained  of  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson.  CcmnmMirt  2>iUgvi,  at  8  Caatla  Straet, 
Holbam»  tba  London  Offiosa  of  lb«  fishibHioo. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

SOXB  «mIm  wa  called  attentira  to  the  oalisalthy  condMioDs  under 
iriiidi  acme  of  the  eleriu  at  tba  Britlah  Maaeom  axa  eompslled  to  woA, 
aid  to  th«  mdioritieB  pernatoBt  ignoring  of  tfaara.  We  are  now  glad  to 
i^Mut  that  there  ia  some  hope  of  ammdmeot.  Tba  action  of  the  preea  in 
tiM  Batter  has  caased  aereial  of  tha  trostfas  to  make  inqniriaa  tor  thaot- 
ailf«a ;  aad  in  particular  Dr.  Hookar,  the  Pnatdsi^  of  tha  Bogral  Soeiaty, 
has  brought  the  esse  Tny  furcibly  bef^  his  edleagoea,  and  th^  Iuto 
I^Ton  orders  fbr  tha  fltting-up  of  a  propariy-Toatilated  room  aa  n  offlee  fbr 
tha  clerks  now  placed  in  tba  "tanks." 


PAR4JAMCNTARY  PROCEEDINQS^ 

XniMTt  ibaoK  1. 

Wator  Supply  of  Itondou. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  CaDoojut  asked  whether  it  wsa  the  ioten. 
tion  of  Her  Minesty's  Goremment  to  take  any  steps  or  intzodnee  ant 
measore  ditfii^  the  present  Seaaiou  with  a  view  to  obtakiag  a  bsiM  snd 
pnnr  supply  water  tat  the  MsttepoUi.  It  wm  wtadltad  that  die  «sta 
anpply  of  the  cartel  wai  not  what  H  ihoald  be,  and  it  woiU  not  bs  til 
the  waCer  was  otttained  fhnn  othn  sonrces.  The  principal  oAndar  ia 
respect  to  impure  water  had  been  the  Chelsea  Water  Compuy.  Th» 
qualtty  of  that  eampany^s  sapply  bad  been  condemned  in  sareial  ofieial 
reports  which  bad  besn  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Loeal  OoTsruneat 
Board.  The  company  had  a  Bill  at  preaent  before  Farliaaent  tbr  tbs 
trarpoee  of  enabling  them  to  effect  certain  improToments  in  their  wo^ 
but  he  aobtnitted  uiat  tha  OoTsnimeot  should  propose  a  measuo  to  «»■ 
Taut  tha  recurrence  of  a  snpplj  of  water  of  tha  Tatj  bad  qualiljy  <rf  ttat 
taapeetug  which  there  had  baan  so  modi  wall-fowided  ennpWnt. 

Lord  BaLnawaa^^tobeartaatiBonytotha  bet  diat  the  w 
aopirired  by  liie  (Adsea  OoaipaDy  ma  my  wntt  Ibr  doiMiie  asa^ 

ThaDokeof  BicxiiOMD  s^dthat  the  sul^ect  of  a  better  and  puempp;/ 
of  wator  for  the  Metropcdis  was  a  rery  large  one,  and  he  must,  in  re^  t» 
his  noble  friend,  SHy  it  was  not  the  intention  of  ilie  Qorammaat  to  {nposi 
such  a  measure  as  vas  suggested  in  his  question.  He  was  as  mndi  is* 
terested  in  the  supply  affiwded  by  the  Chelsea  Compaq  aa  a^y  of  thnr 
lordships,  beoause  he  Ured  in  that  company's  district,  ani  ha  pnsoMd 
that  the  Bill  which  the  company  had  now  before  Pwliameat  eoaiaiaad, 
ia  addition  to  otfaar  ustters,  a  prorision  tor  obtaiauig  ttw  sopfdy  fresi  % 
q>ot  higher  up  the  Thames  than  that  from  wliich  it  was  bow  diawa. 

The  ITatlon^  GaUerr. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  BaaasFO&D  Hops  asked  the  First  Go»- 
missioner  of  Works  whether  the  site  for  the  enlanement  <tf  the  National 
Gallery  in  Trd&lgar  Square  had  bsenacqnired  by  the  Goramnunt;  aad,if 
so,  bow  long  that  site  had  been  at  the  dispoaai  of  the  QoTsnuaea^ aad 
what  had  been  the  tutal  cost  of  its  purchase. 

Lord  H.  Ijnnfco.— From  the  tenM  of  my  hon.  firiend'a  qoeatioa  I  biidly 
know  what  is  the  precise  iaformatioa  he  aeds  fox.    I  bad,  theMBNe,  bMt« 
tell  my  hon.  friend  all  that  haa  oceasred  in  regard  to  tba  site  fbr  the  HatisBBl 
Galle^.   Ur.  Bany  wasappohned  ■ichitaetiBlM8,sndial8Nb«iaU 
mitted  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  National  Gallsay  in  sescioBS.  9¥ 
tweao  1869  aud  1873  an  area  ot  63,000  aquae  feet  was  ae^oind  bytha 
Government.    Of  this  11,600  square  feet  were  to  be  given  otertoth* 
improTsmeot  of  the  street  approaches.  The  first  section,  conqmsiag  2£,M0 
square  fest,  is  now  approadni^  coaiplecion,  learia^  17,0W)  sqnsit  fsii 
the  second  section.  The  other  sections  comprise  the  spaoe  now  aonqMd 
the  barracks  of  Her  Majesty's  Guards  and  by  the  existing  frontage  of  tl» 
National  Oallery.    Aa  to  the  appcopriatioB  of  tba  bam^  I  ou 
nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  Recrrtary  ol  State  for  Wai; 

Hr.  BaaMffOKD  Hon  reminded  the  noble  lord  ha  had  notaaawarediboit 

tha  cost. 

Lord  H.  LsHirox  apologised  to  his  hon.  Mend,  but  fiucisd  he  vu  l« 
Bsthetie  in  his  tastas  to  consider  the  question  of  oesL  He  eoold,  however, 
tell  him  tliat  the  coat  of  aeqnirii^  the  area  fbr  tha  flnt  and  iSMnd  ssstiam 
amounted  to  104,86W. 

Hr.  Bkrksfohd  Hofb  has  given  notice  that  be  will,  on  Friday,  the  19th 
inst.,  on  goiug  into  committee  of  snpply,  call  attention  to  the  sehsms  tac 
the  entaigement  and  improvement  m  the  National  Gallery,  as  nnrided  is 
an  Act  or  Fariianunt  in  1866,  and  to  the  present  condition  of  tw  wAt. 

TmMDAT,  Uabob  3. 

Waotminatar  AMer. 

Mr.  NKTnxx-G&aKTii.LS  asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  the  recent 
burials  within  Westminster  Abbey  were  attended  with  risk  eitber  to  the 
fabric  or  to  tfae  health  of  the  worshippers  therein  ;  and  whether  the  Gorem- 
ment  would  eousider  the  propriety  of  recommending  Parliament  to  add  a 
cloister  or  eampo  aaiuOo  to  the  Abbey  Church  for  the  fntore  utsraieat  of 
illnstrioos  dead. 

Mr.  Cnoas  did  oot  think  the  burials  in  the  Abbey  were  quits  '"^^^f^ 
as  the  qneetion  might  lead  the  House  to  suppose.  He  wm  infimMd  tiit 
for  the  laat  22  years  the  arexage  number  iiad  not  exceeded  oas  s  yM^ 
Every  possible  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  slightest  mjory  either  (o  tbe 
Abbey  or  the  health  of  the  people  who  firequaBtedit.  Tbe  P»po^ 
to  the  Abbey  •  dmster  or  campo  sonoto  had  already  been  oeasidena  by  tw 
OoTemment,  bat  it  had  not  been  wtanuned  oa  aeeoant  of  the  aaafwo* 
oxpense  that  it  would  iarolra. 


7orthooinlnc  Oontmrta. 

Teadan  are  immediately  required  for  a  new  dgar  foctory  at  BattMN. 
fbr  Ur.  A.  Ijimbert.   Messrs  Drury  &  Loveji^,  architects. 

Tenders  will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday,  March  10,  for  the  enOita  at* 
House  at  Emsworth,  Hants,  for  Miss  Lyon.   Mr.  J,  Crawley.  Architect 

Stmo  exteasive  additional  lateiaCtOBB  will  shortly  be  oarrisd  o*  a^  ^ 
George's  BDlls,  Hnton.   Mr.  J.  Austin,  arehiteet. 

Ur.  W.  W.  Blaekatone  ii  about  to  erect  a  large  nage  td  >talil«  ^ 
daa  S^MM.  Mesne.  Fraaeia  BNa^  Avdiitecta. 

A  large  range  of  premiaes  irill  shortly  ba  erected  at  th» 
Bishopsgnto  Street  and  Honadadit^.    Mr.  Lee,  of  TivAvj  tSM 
the  architect. 
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8ALE  OF  PICTURES. 

T  "tt*  Ml*      pietom  and  dmnng*  on  SatMrday  lut  by  Mmom. 

  ChiMlio,  Kbsm,  &  Wood*,  a  coDadankls  pn^rtion  of  vbicb  vere 

fc—igu  aM»u,  tb*  Mkn^Bg  vmv  tii*  most  impoTtaDt  lobi»  witli  th« 
priew  naliiftd :  —  DrawingB  —  "  Landflcape  with  Oows,"  by  E.  EUii, 
lot.;  "LandKapa  witb  Castle  and  Cattle."  26^.  Yorkshire 
Wdds."  by  E.  Ellia,  32;.1U:  "Duftoo,  WaatBiordand.'' CSUia,  37f.  16«. ; 
*  TignaUaa.*  by  Birk't  Foster,  Lota  18  to  48  aoM  for  878f. ;  "  A  View  on 
tb*  TlkanM  at  Eton."  16  by  10.  by  B.  Fo8t«,  65^.;  "andetella,'*  by 
a  M.  Haniy,  541. 12f. ;  "  A  Stableboy  with  I*ntem;'  by  W.  Hnnt,  84/. ; 
"B^gbltiM,  by  B.  Foflta^  115^.  10».;  " DaQBtanbon^h  Caslle,"  by  the 
aaina  artiat,  d4i.  lOf.;  "Landed  for  Bait,"  by  B.  Carrtck,  1201.  I6t.; 
"  Quiacea,"  by  W.  Hoot,  120/.  15*.;  "NeapoliUn  Girl,"  by  Guido  Bach, 
7*1.  lU. ;  -  A  Mayflower  Brandi  aad  Bisda'  ITeat,"  by  W.  Hunt,  from 
Um  WadoaoUeetioD,  286/.  5«.— Niehola;  "  The  OldWurior,"  by  SimoneUi, 
30/.  9a. ;  " La Lectrice,"  12 8,  by  Bam,29l.6s.;  "  Jealouay,"  bySimooatti, 
iSL  4M.i  "Cbiaaaa  Lady  with  TJmbzeila,"  Simonett^,  30/.  9'.;  "Tba 
Owtar  Flasar,"  by  Bossi,  23/.  2*. ;  "  The  FUe,"  by  Maehard.  42/. ;  "  Tba 
Ooitu  Flaytc;"  by  Hiicbard,  26/. ;  "  The  Politicians,"  by  Simooatti,  63/. ; 
*'lAL«9UldeO«itare."byStm(»etd,  1291.;  "  ItiDsnuit  Masiciana,  Rome," 
by  SinoDettl  63/. ;  "  The  Fa^"  by  Maehard,  81/.  10<. ;  "  The  AsaassiD,'' 
by  Boasi.  60/.  10». ;  **  Le  bon  Vin  et  la  Bonne,"  by  ESmonetti,  20  by  13, 
9Sl.  10*. ;  "  Intarior,"  with  fignree  of  Arabs,  17  by  13,  by  Simonetti,  65/. ; 
"Aa  Old  Arab,"  by  Simonetti,  68/.  Oil  painting*— "A  Girl,"  stady  by 
F^tin,  23L  lOt.;  "Boeee."  by  the  same,  27/.  ««. ;  "SpriDg  Floweie," 
Vy  ditto,  18/.;  "Motbar  aad  Ofaild,"  bj  B.  Epp.  59/.  10«. ;  Water- 
fowl," by  Carl  Jnta,  29/.  18*  ;  "The  Politieiaas.**  by  SeUflBsaer.  80/.  14*. ; 
"Tiandacapa*  by  Tlffyif «  Cu.va,iOt. ;  "  Out  of  the  Badios,"  by  the  same.  30/. ; 
' WbitaKooiea,"  by  Fantin,  49/. ;  "  Dahliss,"  by  ditto,  36/.  16*. ;  "  White 
Boaea,"  by  diUo,  42/.;  "White  Roaea,"  by  ditto,  33/.  12*.— Maclean  ;  "Chry- 
BUthamiu,  ID  a  Bine  and  White  Vaae,"  66/. ;  "  An  OriMital  Market 
Seanew"  by  Fasini,  7«.  16*.— Brerard ;  "  On  the  North  Saa,"  by  S.  W.  Mea- 
Ai^  126^;  "  Cattle,"  by  Ue  Haas,  143/.;  "  A  Woody  EirerScena,  withBcy 
rSing,"  by  L  Iraaals,  86/.— Everard ;  "  The  Sick  Fet,  Girl  wiUi  a  Kid,^ 
bylLHal^n.  210L  ;  "  On  the  Scheldt,"  by  J.  P.  Clays,  262/. ;  "Noah's 
&TOI,"  by  P.  K.  Morris,  18/. ;  "  Glen  Higichan,  Skye,**  by  J.  M'Whister, 
28^ ;  "Ttobart,  Loch  Pjiie,"  by  &)lin  Hunter,  42/. ;  "  Grey  Morning,"  by 
H.  MooTO,  44/. ;  "  The  Sabot  Maker,"  by  P.  Ifcwnab,  24/. ;  "  Breakwater 
at  Ballantra."  by  Colin  Hnnter,  41t.— Tooth;  "  Bad  Weather,"  by  C.  E. 
Jdinson,  40/.— Sampson ;  "Scotch  Lochs,  with  Boats  and  Figures,"  by 
Ct^is  Hnnter.  126/.;  "SuKna  FiM."  by  the  same,  188/.  16a;  "I^e 
fleeoa,  with  Dearstalkne,"  byR.  Anadelf,  RA..  1671.  lOsi— Tooth;  "A 
IKnatch  fimm  the  Deep,"  by  R  Carrick,  236/.  6*. ;  '^Landseapa,  with 
Shank"  1^  H.  B.  W.  BaTis,  AJLA.,  421. ;  "Off  the-Wind.'^  bj  H. 
M'Odliim.  162/.  5*. ;  UtUa  in  the  Hi^iJaiids,"  1u  C.  E.  Johnwn,  26L 
TbM  total  amoantad  to  6,000£. 

STREET  MAKING   IN  CHESTER. 

rS  CkMUr  Chronicle  asks: — Co  any  of  the  citizens  understand  the 
procees  of  street  making  in  Chester  ?  We  know  how  it  is  carried  on 
in  SBB*  towns  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  makers  and  the  advantage  of  the 
paUie  in  general,  bat  it  is  not  so  here.  In  tome  places  where  they  have 
not  the  Inxarif  B  of  old  charters  and  wortblesa  Improrement  Acts,  if  a  man 
wuta  to  bnild  a  row  of  hooses,  or  a  hoose,  he  mnst  build  with  a  frontage 
to  a  ^operly  made  street.  Here  a  man  may  "  ran  "  a  house  anjr- 
where  or  anyhow.  It  doesn't  matter  about  the  street  being  made.  If  it 
be  not,  so  mnch  the  better  for  the  town  authoritiea.  They  can  pocket 
the  rates  for  a  few  years,  and  then  turn  round  upon  the  speculatire 
baiUer  and  tell  him  to  put  the  street  into  order  before  they  adopt  it. 
And.  what  it  betur  atill,  the  antboritias,  or  their  serrants,  may  use  the 
Mw  Biadfr  alzaat,  may  cut  it  np  into  deep  rata,  Uare  it  knee-deep  in  mud, 
pot  rafoae  natter  npon  it ;  and,  aa  no  one  is  respooaible,  nobody  cares. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  several  unmade  etre«>ts  in  the  saborbs  of 
Cheater  as  bad  as  any  croes  country  roads,  and  which  are  a  pcsitire  dis- 
grace to  a  city  which  boasts  of  Roman  antiquities.  When  will  these 
Streets  be  adopted  ?  Echo  answers  when  ?  Certainly  not  as  long  as 
streets  ato  not  made  on  any  uniform  plan. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  RESTORATIONS. 


Board  8eiu>oL — The  site  of  the  new  school  {a  aittute  la  the 
pariah  of  8t  Darid^  a  dietriet  which,  witliiB  reeent  years,  was  witboat  a 
■chool.  The  building  fronts  the  main  street  (Orchard  Street)  oa  thesoath. 
m  tha  eaat  it  ia  boniraed  by  St.  Darid's  Street,  and  on  the  north  and  west 
sidaa  by  gaidena.  It  is  built  of  local  stone  from  the  Cwrcas  Quarry,  near 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  dreattings  of  the  windows  on  the  south 
side,  which  are  of  Bridgend  stone.  The  buUdiog  consists  of  a  school-room, 
dasa-room,  and  two  entrance  porches  with  the  usual  appurtenances.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  68  feet  and  tba  breadth  23  feet,  with  offices 
attached  76  feet  by  10  feet.  The  school-room  is  48  feet  by  20  feet,  claes- 
toea  18  fset  by  16  feet.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  tbe  wall-plate  is 
18  feet  fl  inches,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  30  feet,  tbe 
porcfaee  being  n-epectiTety  16  feet  b^  6  feet.  The  building  and  playground 
is  eiwlosed  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  a  boundary  wall  of  focal  stone, 
and  flniahed  with  massire  solid  st<me  coping ;  on  the  south  side  it  is  enclosed 
with  iron  >*>tuifc  and  the  space  of  ground  which  the  whole  oocupiea  ia  960 
B^aaxe  yards.  The  nxtf  ia  an  open  one  (rf  pitch-pine,  wzoj^t  and  var- 
nahsd,  and  eomed  with  Bangor  and  Fortmadoc  date  laid  in  alternate 
eouaes.  Tbe  school  will  accommodate  150  cbildxen.  The  offices  are 
supplied  with  lavatories,  stoneware  drainage,  aad  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  laid  on  for  the  use  of  each  and  fur  flushing  purposes.  Tbe  work 
hai  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Williams,  boiiders,  of  Brecon, 
and  has  given  entire  satisCution,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  soperin- 
tcDdaoea  of  Mr.  Wm.  Williams,  architect 


Bvndavlaiid  BabsBriptlom  Ubniv  and  Utonnr  •Mtotr.<-<A.«m- 

msdions  bmlding,  eompriaing  libtaiv*  lectane  theatre,  cloak  tovei^  and 
retiring  rooms,  is  about  to  be  eraatsd  in  SnnderbuKL  on  a  mpsft  aligihW 
site  fkdng  the  park.  The  committee  have  met  vitb  the  greatest  enoonnge- 
meni  ia  we  way  of  subscriptions,  which  amount  already  to  between  6,000/. 
and  6,000/.,  amoncr  which  are  the  Earl  of  Durham,  500/. ;  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  250f. ;  Mr.  Edward  Backhouse,  1,000/.  Tbe  latter  als» 
preseata  th«  site.  The  wo^  will  be  eommenoed  forth  ■ith>  Mr.  A.  O. 
HosUss,  of  Darlington,  is  tbe  architsot. 

OreaS  Waatem  Ajroade»  Birmingham. — A  company  hsa  bean  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  constmctinK  «n  anade  between  Monmouth  Street  and 
Temple  Bow,  Birmingham,  ana  it  ia  calculated  that,  with  the  immediata 
commencement  of  the  work,  it  will  be  quite  finished  by  Marsh  1  DflXt  yeim 
The  proposed  arcade  will  run  porallw  with  Bull  Street,  th«  one  entmse* 
bo  luM  the  On«t  W«sMtn  Hotel,  HonmoBth  Straet,  and  tha  elhep  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Temple  Bow.  From  end  to  end  its  dietaaoe  will  he  ahovh 
400  feet,  and  the  axteat  of  the  site  will  sUow  not  only  of  a  oansamy 
18  feet  wide,  but  of  esteosiTe  shop  premises  on  eaeh  siu.  in  son*  case* 
spacious  accommodation  iae  saloons  or  show  rooms  being  prodded.  Aa 
upper  storey  will  contain  about  44  shops,  which,  with  50  upoa  the  ground 
floor,  bring  ibe  total  number  very  near  a  boodred.  Along  tne  sow  of  steos 
on  the  upper  storey  will  go  a  mi  lad  passage  about  8  feet  in  widtb. 
Each  of  the  shops  in  the  bnitaing  will  be  flttad  with  three  ebony  eolamns, 
ornamented  in  gilt,  one  to  be  placed  at  tbe  limit  of  the  shop,  another  at 
its  angle,  and  the  third  at  tbe  doorway.  In  the  centre  of  the  arcade  a 
donw  will  be  erecbed,  its  diameter  to  ba  nearly  80  feet,  and  its  ahitade  to- 
be  about  70  feet.  The  iUurainatioa  of  the  whole  strastara  will  be  b* 
clusters  of  lamps.  Eaeh  eluacer  will  coB^>riae  four  lampe,  aad  btst  eack 
shop  on  the  upper  storey  these  will  be  placed,  so  as  to  dinKise  tba  UgbA  as- 
much  as  possible,  while  the  cluster  below  will  droop  over  the  t^op  front. 
The  arcade  will  be  entered  at  eaeh  end,  through  arches  of  about  80  feet  ia 
height,  these  to  be  furnished  with  mas»re  gates.  Tbe  building  at  each 
eztremity  will  be  built  in  atone  in  tbe  lulian  style  of  architeeture^ 
It  wilt  be  constructed  in  fbnr  storeys,  and  will  be  snnnountad  by  two< 
towers.  The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at  60,000'.  ^e- 
foundations  hare  been  already  prepaoed.  Mr.  Hensy  Lovstt,  ef  WoHer- 
ham^n,  has  tbe  contract,  and  ISx.  Vf.  H.  Ward,  of  BiiBMngham»  i* 
archileet 

Tha  DoTonshira  01iLb»  Bt  Jamaa*  Stooefc.~The  pieouos^  whidk 
were  once  known  aa  Croddbrd's,  have  been  arranged  for  club  parpofaa., 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phippa,  F.S.A.  Tbe  fii9ad«  is 
upwards  of  lOO  feet  in  length,  and  looks  on  St  Jamet*' Street  fi»m  the 
upper  or  Piccadilly  end  of  that  thoroughfere,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  tha 
north-west  comer.  The  new  tnnt  is  of  Portland  stone.  There  will  b» 
accommodation  for  1,600  membws.  On  either  side  of  tha  entrance-hall 
ia  a ,  spacious  cbamber,  the  larger  ot  the  two,  on  the  left,  being  th» 
morning  and  smoking-room ;  that  on  the  right  is  sat  apart  for  read- 
ing. The  grand  staircase,  centrally  fronting  the  nrtmnoe,  brandie* 
right  and  uSt ;  and  on  «th«  side  of  the  sin^e  flight,  1«ts1  with  th» 
hall,  is  an  open  waiting-room,  fitted  fbr  hats,  coats,  walking-stieks  and 
umbrellas.  On  the  first  floor,  fronting  St.  Jamas'  Street,  ia  a  siute 
of  co&e  and  dining-rooms,  mnaing  tbe  entire  length  of  iba  building;  tA» 
smallest  of  the  orartments,  nearest  FiccadiUy,  being  ftai  stsaoflsi^ 
having  an  approach  from  the  entrance-hall  by  a  asparate  staiwaiSi  Th* 
service  and  waiting-rooms  for  members  and  for  strangers  are  also  distinct. 
On  tbe  second  floor  the  princi[Al  room,  60  feet  by  28  feet,  is  tbe  library. 
There  are  also  on  the  same  level  a  billiard-room,  wiUi  top  light ;  a  cord- 
room,  strangers'  smoking-room,  and  lavatories.  Above  are  the  dormitories 
for  thirty  nen-servaats.  On  the  basement  are  the  kitchens,  larders,  etill- 
room  and  scuUeHes,  with  the  cooks',  butlers',  stewards'  and  serrant/ 
rooms  in  immediate  contignitrr.  On  a  measanioe  floor,  just  below  the  level 
of  St,  James'  Street,  is  a  smes  of  draaaiBg4uoms  and  lavaUsies,  feu  ti 
which  have  baths  aad  hot  and  add  water  servim.  The  tndesms^s  sn- 
trance  to  tbe  offices  of  tbe  dub  is  in  Bonneit  Stnet,  by  tlie  side  of  a  dwell- 
iug-house  attached  to  and  eommunicating  wiA  the  main  building.  SJid 
these  auxiliary  premises  are  ^)portioned  into  secretaiy's  and  eonamitfeea 
rooms,  offices,  residences  for  tbe  housekeeper,  and  aleeidng  apartmentt  for 
the  female  servants. 


The  Boyal  Academy  have  given  notice  that  all  works  of  painting; 
architecture,  or  engraving  intended  for  the  ensuing  exhibitioa  must  be  sent 
in  on  Monday  or  Tuesd^,  March  29  and  30,  and  all  works  on  scul^ure  o* 
Wednesday,  March  31.  No  works  can  possibly  be  receiTed  after  tbas* 
dates ;  nor  can  any  ba  accepted  which  hara  alzeaoy  bean  poUidy  skhibitol 
in  London. 

Tha  XxUblUon  of  Old  Maatars  and  Deooaaed  Kaatexa  of  tb* 
Britlah  Sohool  at  the  Royal  Academy  will  close  to-day  (Saturday),  anl 
the  Exhibition  of  tbe  InsUtnte  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  on  .Satuday 
the  13th  inst 

An  Szbibltlon  of  Cabinet  Fiorturas  by  British  and  Foreup  artists  will 

be  onened  at  the  Gallery  of  the  New  British  Inajiitution,  Old  Bond  Slzeet. 
on  aLooAMg  next 

Tlie  DoTonshlra  Assoolatlon  of  Boionoop  ZdteTatiir«>  and  Art  w9l 
hold  its  next  meeting  at  Tormigton,  fiommeaeing  Jnly  27>  Mx.  &  J.KiDf^ 
of  CrediboD,  has  bean  iarited  to  pss^cb. 

TtM  Boyal  AMhMologioal  Soolet]r*s  Annual  Meetfns,  wUdi  is  to 

be  held  at  ^oterbtiry,  will  prob.tbly  commence  oa  July  20.  In  Um  cobtm 
of  the  week  excursions  will  be  mode  to  Sandwich  and  tbe  Bbman  Gastrans 
at  Richborougb,  to  Dover,  and  to  the  neig^bonriiood  of  Hythe,  Soltwood* 
and  Lympns.  An  invitation  hss  been  ace^ted  firam  Ifr.  Charies  Hardy  to 
Tiait  and  exi^ore  th«  ancient  keep  at  dulham  Onatla. 
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Mr.  O.  O.  Bobaon,  diiaf  asdstut  of  Mr.  Lewis  AngsU,  O.B.,  West 
Ham  Looal  Board,  has  bsen  nnanimoiuly  electad  Bomyor  to  ths  Willeidaii 
Local  Board.  Then  Ten  69  candidates. 

Ur.  IrfUKselles,  of  Bnnhill  Bow,  Finsbnxy,  has  just  completed,  for  tba 
London  School  Board,  11,000  piteh-pine  desks  and  seats  for  their  new 
schools. 

Mosers.  Bobevt  Veill  ft  Bona,  tit  Handuster,  hare  obtained  the  con- 
tfaet  for  ths  erection  of  new  barracks  at  Wanington.  The  amount  is 
stated  to  be  89,000^,  and  a  commencement  has  bcon  mads  with  the  works. 

Herr  Mnller-Strubing,  who  has  edited  an  edition  of  Vitrnvius,  ia 
ftbont  to  delirer  three  lectniea  in  German  at  the  Freemason's  Tarero, 
"  On  the  Historical  DoTelopment  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  its  inflnence  on 
the  modem  dTilisation  of  Earope." 

The  Dnq^aror  of  Br»ll  has  been  elected  a  oorre^nding  member  of 
aba  Frencb  Academy  of  Suenees. 

lb.  Hnuy  Blaekbum  will,  on  Wednesday  next,  read  a  p«>6r  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  "  The  Art  of  Illustration  as  applied  to  Books  and 
Newspapers,"  when  the  feasibility  of  daily  illustrated  newspapers  will  be 
discussed,  and  some  particnlars  of  the  working  of  the  Ihiuy  Qrapkia  of 
Kow  York  communicated  to  the  meeting. 

SCr.  Gladstone,  having  sold  his  town  residence  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace  to  Sir  Arthur  GoinneBS,  has,  it  is  said,  disposed  of  his  fine  collec- 
tion of  ancient  and  modern  pottery. 

General  Arthur  Morin.  Director  of  the  ConaerratMre  des  Arts  et 
lUtiers,  Paris,  and  Sir  Charles  WheatBtone,  F.R.S.,  baTe  been  elected  as 
honorary  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Earl  of  Ohiohoster,  Mr.  Redgrare,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  RusVin,  R.A., 
have  been  invited  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the  new  School  of  Art  in 
Lewes. 

Pmdhon's  Great  Picture,  Veftm  and  Adonit,  was  sold  by  auction  on 
Taeeday  at  the  Hfitel  Dronot,  Paris,  fbr  3,670J.  It  ia  said  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  is  the  porchaser. 

Mr.  jr.  F.  Bateman,  CB.,  has  reported  in  favoar  of  two  alternative 
schemes  for  the  water  supply  of  Liverpool — one  from  the  river  Wyre,  with 
it«  tribntaries  the  Brock  and  the  Calder,  yielding  about  26,000,000  gallons 
per  day.  at  a  cost  of  2,141,000/. ;  and  the  other,  which  he  favours  most, 
from  UllBwater,  which  he  says  would  be  sufilcient  to  supply  Manchester 
and  Dverpool.  One  tunnel  would  be  reqaired,  8}  milee  long.  The  cost 
to  Liverpool  would  be  2,421,000/. 

lb.  Bdward  SanSf  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  directed  attention  to  the  faulty  constraction  common  in  skew 
arches — a  construction,  he  said,  so  moneous  in  principle  that  but  for  the 
cohesion  of  the  lime  it  would  necessarily  cause  the  downfall  of  the 
structures. 

3Cr.  Philip  OutUiffe  Owen,  O.B.,  has  been  appointed  as  Execntjve 
CommiBsioner  for  the  British  section  of  the  International  Exhibition,  to  bo 
opened  in  Philadelphia  on  April  19,  1876. 

A  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Fergnsson,  Bart..  P.R.S.,  subseribed  for  by 
his  numerous  friends,  and  painted  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  A  replica  has  been  executed  to  hang  in 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Sui^ns. 

The  Monument  erected  in  the  P&re  Lachaiee  to  Gent^rals  Thomas  and 
Lecomte,  who  were  aBsassinated  by  the  Commune  in  1871,  will  be  unveiled 
on  the  18th  inst. 

The  Kingsler  Memorial  is  to  romprise  not  only  the  restoration  of 
Eversley  Church  ;  it  is  proposed  that  a  bust  should  be  made,  and  that  one 
copy  be  presented  to  the  Chapter  of  Westminster,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Abbey,  snd  another  to  Cambridge,  of  which  University  Mr.  Kingsley  was 
a  member.  Mr.  Woolner,  B.A.,  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  under- 
take the  execution  of  the  bust. 

The  Narrov-Oaage  Tramway  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  at  Woolwich,  is 
to  be  further  extended,  both  in  the  Rqyal  Laboratory  and  Carriage  Depart- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  2,0002. ;  and  890/.  is  to  be  spent  in  completing  the  con- 
nection of  the  Bt^al  Dockyard  at  Woolwich  wiUi  the  Rc^l  Arsenal,  viA 
the  North  Kent  Railway. 

Sereral  Beoeipta  signed  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  tlie  painter, 
who  lived  in  Covent  Garden,  have  been  discovered  among  tho  papers 
belonging  to  Mcsera.  Childs,  the  bankers,  in  the  upper  room  over  Temple 
Bar. 

The  Death  is  announced  of  M.  Seguin,  tho  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Montgolfier,  at  :he  age  of  89.  He  constructed  the  first  important  French 
railway,  the  line  from  Lyons  to  St,  Etionne,  and  introduced  into  France 
ezpresB  trains  and  chain  suspension  bridges. 

The  Gigantic  Clock,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Benson  at  the  International 
Exhihition  of  1862,  has  been  pnrdnased  for  Sl  James's  Cathedral, 

Toronto. 

An  Examination,  in  so  much  of  State  meJicine  ns  is  cumprised  in  the 
functions  of  Officers  of  Uealth,  will  bo  held  in  Cambridge  in  October 
next.  The  principles  of  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics,  with 
especial  reference  to  ventilation,  water  supply,  draioiige,  construction  of 
dwellings,  and  sanitary  engineering  in  general,  will  form  some  of  the 
snbjacts. 

The  Munloipalitr  of  Paris  have  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don Bom^  valuable  volumes  illustrative  of  the  history  of  old  Paris,  one 
especially,  entitled  "Paris  aud  its  Historians  during  the  Ilt'.i  und  15th 
centuries;"  some  very  beautiful  chromo-Iithographi),  including  fac-simile 
reproductions  of  portions  of  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts.  There  are 
also  reproductions  of  engravings  in  outline,  illustrating  :the  "Dance  of 
Death,'  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  original  wall  paintings  at 
the  cemetery  of  8L  Innocent. 


covered' 

"Hie  jaeet  vriimeimuB  ae  ijound,  w   

regns  cujos  ant  me  pRtpricietnr  Dens.^  WilHam  de  Loond  was  praeDtad  to 
Althorpe  by  Joseph  Fandy,  Prior  of  the  En^ts  of  St.  J(^  of  JmudMo, 
in  the  year  1365. 

The  Mereera*  Oompaay  bare  made  a  grant  of  50  goiaefts  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  1 0  guineas  in  aid  of  the  fhnds  of  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  located  at  Ventnor,  and  towards  the  snin  of 
3,000^.  required  for  completing  and  furnishing  the  remaining  houses  of  this 
institution. 

The  Prospeotoa  has  been  published  of  the  United  Kingdom  Aquarisa 
Company,  with  a  share  capi^l  of  200,000/.,  in  10/.  shares. 

The  Cost  of  the  annual  painting  and  repairing  the  roof  of  the  Agiienl- 
tnral  Hall,  Islington,  has,  according  to- the  Directors'  report,  been  neiriy 
doubled  by  the  ssecta  of  the  Regent's  Park  explosion. 

The  "Ohronlque  des  Arts"  states  that  in  Spain  thieves  are  buy 
among  the  pictures  and  statues.   The  cartoons  <^  Goya  at  Madrid  art 

ft>ne ;  the  crown  has  been  removed  from  the  statue  of  the  BleSMd  Virgin  in 
L  Ferdinand's  Chapel  at  Seville ;  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  Gano  at  Onuda 
has  hetn  stolen,  and  the  Spanish  LegaUon  at  Paris  have  just  pat  in  a 
daim  for  a  statne  which  had  been  taken  ttom  Madrid. 

Ths  BeervtaTT  oi  the  Herefbrd  Ohnroh  BttUding  Bootetf  snggisti 
that  incumbents  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  restorattim  of  diaichN 
should  note  at  the  time  the  nature  of  uewnl:  done  aud  the  sums  expended 
on  it,  and  deposit  it  with  the  papers  belonging  to  the  parish. 

A  Fire  occurred  in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh,  on  Tneedi^  last. 
It  proceeded  ^ra  the  Sue  of  the  furnace  used  for  heating  the  water  which 
is  led  throogh  the  building.  Catchiog  hold  of  the  wood,  the  fire  sooa  can* 
municated  with  the  books,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigsds  of  the 
city  a  large  portion  of  the  library  was  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  have  accepted  a  eonlnct 
from  the  Burham  Brick,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company  (Limited),  Iiondoo,  to 
supply  3,000  tons  of  Portland  cement  at  38a.  id.  per  ton. 

The  Greenook  Polioo  Board  are  considering  the  advisabili^  of  venti- 
lating the  sewers  in  the  town  by  drawing  off  the  noxious  gasne  from  them 
into  the  chimney-Btalka  of  convenieot  manufactories,  where  they  could  be 
consumed.  . 

The  Restoration  of  tho  East  Church,  Aberdeen  (which  was  neariy 
destroyed  by  fire  some  montJis  since)  wiU  cost  6,010/.  The  amount  of  thi 
insorance  is  5,000/. 

A  Caat  of  a  portion  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  RoBslyn,  comprisiDg  the 
Apprentice  Pillar  and  the  adjoining  compartment,  baa  been  ti^  for  ths 
architectural  court  at  (he  South  Kensington  Museum  by  a  party  of  Boytl 
Engineers  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Archer,  director  ftf  theEiuii* 
burgh  Museum  of  Sdence  and  Art. 

Two  Piotores  by  David  Allan  have  just  been  added  to  the  Edinbnrgh 
National  Gallery.  One  of  them  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  haring  gained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Lake  at  Rome,  given  in  1773  for  tha 
best  historical  picture,  the  subject  selected  being  The  Oriffin  of  Painting. 

Boman  Bemains  were  discovered  at  Sooth  Shields,  at  the  month  of 
the  Tyne,  on  Wednesday.  An  estate  is  being  laid  out  npou  the  ancient 
"Lawe"  there  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionors.  This  is  the  supposed 
site  of  a  strong  Roman  fortification  connected  with  the  Roman  Wall.  Tha 
"find"  included  a  column  18  feet  high,  a  number  of  Roman  cnn^and 
other  remains. 

The  Contraots  for  the  Dunfermline  and  Queenafeny  Rulwsy  bare 
been  Uken  by  Mr.  Hector  M'Kenzie,  Turrifi^  and  Messrs.  Alexander 
Wilson  &  Son,  Edinbui^h  and  Lockhead.  Land  has  been  taken  fiva 
double  line  of  rails,  and  the  neeessftry  arrangements  with  the  proprietOM 

interested  hare  been  all  but  completed. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  for  an  extension  of  the  Scottish  National 
Institution  for  Imbecile  Children  at  Larbert.  The  probable  cost  vtU  tw 
12,000/. 

A  Oommifetae  has  been  appointed  by  the  Brighton  Tovn  Cloaneil  to 
manage  all  matters  connected  with  the  bmcb,  and  to  regulate  the  abatme* 
tion  from  it  of  sand  and  gravel  by  local  builders  and  others. 

A  Deputation  appointed  by  the  Liverpool  Health  Committee  to  inqwre 
into  tb<^  working  of  the  wood  and  asphalte  pavements  in  lAodon,  hare 
reported  that  they  cannot  recommend  either  kind  of  pavement  to  any  great 
extent  until  the  ad  vantage  over  set  paving  is  proved  by  further  experience. 

A  Meeting  is  to  be  hold  at  Ruthen  during  the  Easter  reeesa  or  the 
Spring  Assizes  for  the  purpose  of  arranging,  if  possible,  for  the  erection  of 
an  infirmary  for  Denbighshire  and  the  utjoiaing  counties. 

Tho  Iiiverpool  Borongb  Surveyor  has  prepared  plans  for  improrwi 
approaches  to  the  lauding  stages.  TheBcheme  embraces  a  high-level  road- 
way approached  by  easy  gradients,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  450,000/, 

The  Following  Decree  was  submitted  to  the  Convocation  at  Oxford 
on  Thursday "  That  the  Curators  of  tho  Bodleian  Library  be  anthorued 
to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  enclosing  and  fitting  up  the  ProsehohoB, 
or  entrance  to  the  Divinity  Schools,  and  passage  between  the  Convocation 
House  and  Bodleian  Library  and  .Schools  Quadrangle,  more  gflnerally 
known  as  ihe  Pig  Market,  as  a  fir«#oof  receptacle  for  the  mannscripl"  «M 
other  valuables  belonging  to  tho  Library." 

The  Liverpool  Town  CounoU  has  agreed  to  rote  1,000/.  fortbe«M- 
tion  of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Alderman  Walker,  in  recognition  of  his  generoos 
gift  of  an  art-gallery  to  tho  town.   The  gallery  will  cost  2*,000fc 

The  Hoarding  round  the  base  of  the  Vendflme  Column  was 
away  on  Monday.   The  restoration  of  ths  column  is  complete,  witu  t» 
exception  of  the  statne  on  the  top. 
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HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE. 

F  the  rumour  be  correct  that  the  Govem- 
ment,  upon  taktog  up  at  length  the  im- 
portmit  Bodal  qneetiotu  of  tiie  reform  of 
artisans*  dweUings,  and  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  fhe  pow,  desires  to  reccwnise 
the  long  and  perseTeiing  services  oT  Mr. 
OiOBCis  GomriN  in  that  cause  Vf  con- 
fiBiringupon  him  some  mark  of  distraction 
as  a  representatiTe  man,  we  feel  eura  that 
we  shall  he  only  giving  expression  to  a 
sentiment  which  is  universal  in  the  build- 
ing world,  both  profeesional  and  practical, 
and  in  the  still  wider  sphere  of  sanitary 
science  and  philanthropy,  if  we  take  leave 
to  say  that  such  an  act  will  be  both  just 
and  graceful.  It  would  be  no  compliment  to  Mr.  Qodwht  to  remark 
flmt  others,  his  life-long  colleagues  in  benevolent  enterprise,  bare 
preceded  him  in  public  recojfnition  withoht  in  most  cases  professing 
to  hare  excelled  or  perhaps  even  equalled  him  in  usefulness ;  but  in 
so  fitr  as  this  may  be  supposed  by  his  Mends  and  admirers  to  have 
been  the  fact  it  cannot  at  any  rate  be  put  down  to  any  compensating 
&iilt  of  his  own  j  the  jounaUat  is  generally  the  hist  to  be  rewarded, 
and  perhi^  it  is  in  the  oatnre  of  things  right  and  proper  that  it 
dtoiudbe  so. 

It  is  not  noccominr  that  we  should  zecall  to  nund  the  earnestness 
and  perristeney  with  which  Mr,  GoDwur  has  pushed  forward  the 
CUM  of  sanitaiy  reform  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  the  most  consistent 
af  an  its  inoneers.  This  energy  of  purpose,  and  indeed  this  con- 
ttStency  of  doctrine  none  the  less,  have  probably  been  dae  to  the 
drcnnutance  that  as  a  professional  architect,  and  we  may  say  still 
more  as  a  practical  surveying  officer  of  the  public,  not  only  has  be 
had  personal  opportunities  of  observation,  but  he  has  possessed  also 
peenuar  knowledge  as  an  expert,  by  reason  whereof  that  which  was 
with  others  a  comparatively  vague  benevolence  was  with  him  a 
medfie  intelligence  of  definite  mm.  Nor  was  it  at  the  best  an  easy 
task  to  which  he  devoted  himself  so  lon^  ago.  The  work  has  been 
all  np  hilL  Where  one  somewhat  sentimental  Chkbrtblb  would 
gracsoosly  approve  its  purpose,  a  score  of  hard-headed  GBADftKivm 
would  eoDtemptuously  pronounce  It  a  bore  if  not  a  delunmi.  Now, 
however,  it  really  seems  as  if  oven  bu^  poUticiaas  were  diaposed  at 
length  to  try  an  experiment  in  its  fhvonr :  and  whatever  differences 
itf  onnion  may  nist  upon  the  details  of  »e  measures  before  Parlia- 
Bttat,  it  ia  esrtwnly  the  fact  that  no  discord  whatever  is  heard  as  to 
{be  merit  of  thcdr  principle.  If  the  journalist  of  the  movement  may 
not  at  such  a  moment  be  fitly  remembered,  and  his  lire-long  services 
Uxlj  locognised,  we  scarcely  know  who  can  be  entitied  to  a  public 
eonpEment  in  liiese  days  when  peace  hath  her  victories  so  much 
mora  than  mr.   ^  ^  ^ 
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rewoda^ng  the  historical  plays  we  1»d  farewell  to  the  architecture 
and  eoetnme  of  Eoglwia,  and  shall  see  her  ho  more  except  as 
n  itrfated  flgore  hoe  and  there  among  the  crowd  of  foreigners 
at  Yarictt.   Tht  pla^  rammuin^  to  be  considered  may  l>e  grouped 
in  az  ^viaions^  aeeoidiag  to  thmr  nationalities. 
£ruT.*— Othello,  Venice;  Two  Ooitlemen  of  Verona;  MerOant  ^ 
Vemett  laming  cf  the  8kn»,  Padua;  Temped;  Mmmanfor 
Meature,  Sienna. 
Atoikia.—  Tmtjih  Night,  Illyria. 
8101LT. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Fbahcb.— ^s  TouLikelt  ;  All's  WeU  that  Enda  Well. 
Sfaiv. — ZW«  Lahour  Lo€t, 

BoHAir.— Coriolanus;  Jnlins  Ciasar;  Antony  and  Clet^tra;  and 

Titus  AndronieuB. 
-Obsxe.— TroilosandCressida  ;  Blidsnmmer  Night's  Dream;  Penclea; 
Timoa  of  Athene ;  Winter's  Tale ;  and  Comedy  of  Errors. 
The  period  cf  the  actitm  of  those  plays,  whoee  titles  are  here 
winted  in  italics,  beloogs  to  the  time  of  SHAnPEBS. 

Taking  the  Italian  mop  fliat  we  find  that  with  two  exceptions 
_Othello  and  the'TwoOentlemMi  of  Verona— there  la  nothing  in  the 
text  of  any  of  them  indicative  of  a  time  other  than  that  of  the 
period  at  whkh  SsAtsraBB  wrote  them.  In  Othello  there  is  a  scene 
Md  in  C^^raa,  -which  ia  never  acted,  conristing  of  these  rix  lines 
OmUA.     Tbw«kMan(tf*,Iwi,  to  tha  pilot; 

And,  tqr  Um,  do  mj  dnttM  to  Ikt  Stmbt  t 
Tlwk  dcme,  I  will  be  w«lklnf  00  tht  worki,— 
Bqpair  Itae  to  ma. 
Uoo.  Wdl,mrB0Odlofd,rUdo't. 
OnniX).      This  furttOciUoii,  gmtlemai,  tUU  wo  nrt  ? 
eBSiTjnmt.  Ton  mit  upon  yottr  lordahlp.  IBmuA} 


■  ThiUMSdf  nf  BaBooaadJiiUat,vUahbdi»0i  to  tbo  ItallM  gnmp^  lormad  tlw 


This  ia  alone  suffident  to  show  that  Cyprua  was  not  only  garri- 
soned by  Venetian  troops,  but  that  the  port  where  Othillo  lived 
was  being  fortified  during  the  period  of  the  action.  Now,  as  Oypros 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  ISTv,  aud  the  Venetian  garrison  was  first 

S[uartered  there  in  1471,  we  must  seek  between  these  years  the  time 
or  Othbllo's  occupation. 

From  1471  to  1489  the  island,  although  defended  by  Venetian 
soldiers,  was  nominally  ruled  by  Cathbedtb  Coritabo  ;  but  in  the 
ar  last  mentioned  she  resigned  all  her  rights  in  favour  of  the 
epublic,  and  Venice  maintained  peaceful  poseession  until  the  Cyprian 
wars,  which  ended  (a/ier  OrHBtLo's  death)  with  the  Turkish  victory 
of  May  1570.  War,  however,  has  been  dedared  before  the  play 
opens,  for  in  the  very  first  scena^  Iam,  apodting  ctf  OxHUXOf 
says:— 

—  WsoralMtrk'd 

With  mch  lond  reuon  to  tho  Ojpna'  wan, 
iWUch  erm  now  itMid  Id  »ot,)  — 

And  in  the  third  scene  we  learn  that  the  Turks,  with  a  fleet  counting 
between  one  and  two  hundred  galleys,  had  been  seen  "bearing  up  to 
Cyprua,"  but  bad  changed  their  course  "  toward  the  isle  of  Rhoms," 
and  thore,  joined  by  a  second  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  were  seen  to 

■   ■'■  rwtnn 

^lolr  baokwud  course  baartng  with  fnuk  appMruoe 
Tlielr  parptMci  towards  Oypmi. 

This  expedition,  however,  came  to  grief,  for  a  "  desperate  tempest " 
scattered  the  fleet  and  brought  it  to  entire  or  "  mere  perdition,"  as 
the  Venetian  Herald  calls  it.  But  the  course  described  in  the  text 
exactly  tallies  with  that  which  vraa  actually  pniaued  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1670  under  the  Uttoman  luder,  Htstaphjl,  who, 
after  weaihuing  the  eqninoxial  jplea,  made  hia  sueeessful  attack  on 
Cyprus  in  the  following  May.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
play  refers  us  to  the  Spring  of  1S70,  or  thirty-two  yeais  before  it 
was  first  acted.  This  briogs  us  so  near  to  Shaesperb's  own  day 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  costume  of  this  play  and  that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which 
I  purpose  to  describe  in  detail.  It  may  he  noted,  however,  that 
there  are  still  remains  of  medinval  buildings  suffident  to  show  that 
the  town  of  Famagusta— doubtless  the  sea-port  where  Othbllo 
lived,  and  which  the  Venetians  were  fortifying  in  1670 — was  a  place 
of  importance  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  long  before  the 
Venetian  occupation  of  the  islaifd. 

The  play  of  Othello  contiuns  fifteen  scenes,  three  exhibiting  the 
architecture  of  Venice,' and  the  other  twelve  that  of  Famagusta. 
We  need  only  look  at  them  as  the^  are  placed  in  the  text  to  see  how 
easily  they  may  he  modified  to  suit  the  modem  feshion  of  a  set  acena 
for  nearly  each  act. 

The  first  Act  consists  of  three  scenea  in  Venice. 
1.  A  street  2.  Another  street 

8.  A  council  chamber;  Duke  and  senators  sitting;  c^loera 
attending. 

The  fijTst  street  or  place  is  opposite  the  palace  of  the  M^;nifico  Bba- 
BAKTio.  The  second  is  dose  to  the  arsenal,  the  saglttaiy  or  sagtta- 
rius  bainff  a  piece  of  sculpture  maridng  (most  Venetian  houaea  had 
tiieir  apecuU  maAs)  ^c  entrance  to  the  reudences  or  quarters  of  tba 
superior  officers.  This  second  street  might  serve  quite  well  fbr  the 
first  scene  if,  in  cutting  the  text  to  prepare  it  lor  modem  acting, 
our  sta^  editors  would  finish  the  scene  at  that  qteech  of  lASo'a 
beginmng  with  the  words, 

Call  up  ber  father, 
BotiM  talm  :  make  after  Iilin,  poiaon  hia  delight, 

Then  exit  Hodebioo.  I\go,  retiring  in  an  opposite  direction, 
meets  Othbllo,  and  so  returns  for  the  second  scene.*  This  scene 
may  he  rendered  very  efieetire  if  arranged  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 


where  A  shows  the  proscenium,  B  the  canal,  0  the  court-yard  ol 
the  "  safittary,"  and  D  the  way  to  the  Duib's  and  Bbabahtio's 
Palaces,  although  Cassio  or  Brabantio,  or  both,  may  be  supposed 
to  arrive  by  gondola  at  the  quay  B.  Boundaiy  wells,  gateways, 
and  low  towen,  witii  abaekgroond  of  ships  of  war,  would  form  the 
elements  of  this  scene,  and  the  style  of  the  buildings  may  include 
old  brick  walls  as  well  as  new  stone  work,  the  latter  of  course  being 
in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mabk  or  of  the  Vandra- 
mini,  Grimani,  or  the  old  Comaro  palaces,  built  or  designed  between 
1520  and  1660.  A  scene  set  like  this  would  necessitate  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  in  order  to  prepare  the  last  and  the  most  sumptuous 
scene  in  the  whole  play ;  viz.,  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Dogb's 
pidace.  For  this,  however,  I  refer  my  readers  to  my  notes  on  The 
Alerehant  of  Venice.   For  the  rest  ot  this  play  we  are  in  Cyprua. 

•  Ii«o^lMtvaiaiBtUssoMienlgUbtlolnedt9ttaat*'OdliiptefMtar,"fta. 
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THE  ARCHITECT. 


hi  "aie  second  Act  we  hwre  three  ecenw,  but  there  sppeMB  to-meno 
Kuon  -why  one  scene  should  not  suffice  for  tih   The  text  p^**— 

1.  A  seaport  town  in  Cjptu. 

2.  A  street. 

S,  A  hall  in  the  castle. 

The  first  dtreetion  is  very  vague,  and  we  most  therefore  go  to 
the  text  to  seek  a  de&ute  meaning  for  it.  There  we  find  that  the 
first  scene  is  s  hind  of  open  or  public  courtyard  to  the  citadel  or 
castle,  that  close  outside  it  ia  tiie  harbour  or  bay  with  the  quay  or 
landing-place,  and  that  the  oastie  or  the  resideDoe  of  the  oommander 
or  ffOTenor  of  the  island  is  on  one  side  of  it  Standing  in  this  half- 
public  sort  of  conrtyaid  we  hear  the  ahonts  of  the  pet^e  who  Uoe 

the  brow  o*  the  sea ; "  we  see  the  blocks  of  stone  scattered  aboat, 
and  the  new  "works  "  in  all  the  usual  confuuon  of  builders'  mess 
and  mnddle.  Here,  on  the  rixht,  through  an  archway  newly  built, 
with  the  lion  of  St  Marit  roughed  out  on  its  frieie,  we  see  the  hill 
tlMt  leads  to  tiie  town  on  one  aide  of  it.  At  the  back  of  the  aoane 
nses  the  fiiteenth  oentnry  oastle  with  its  broad  stairs  leading  to  the 
gnat  entrance  .doorway,  from  the  ^castle  to  the  other  side  of  the 
scene  stsetohee  the  uxteentii  century  fortified  wall,  half  built,  out- 
ude  which  steps  conduct  down  to  tl^  lower  line  of  fortification  and 
Ihe  quay  beyond ;  through  a  tower  gateway  on  the  extreme  left 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  further  fortifications  and  the  new  works 
thereof,  ana  there,  too,  is  tlte  guard-room  with  an  open  arcade, 
under  wliioh,  in  the  third  scene,  the  drinking  party  would  begin  their 
rerels.  In  such  a  seme  as  this  I  have  thus  rouvhly  and  ywty 
imperfsotly  sketched,  if  properly  set,  composed  and  painted,  the 
whde  of  the  second  and  third  acU  may  be  repreaented.  I  aa^  the 
third,  because  the  short  second  scene,  which  is  the  only  (me  inside 
the  castle,  might  joat  as  well  be  beCon  the  castle  as  not  The 
fonrUi  aet  contains  three  scenes  :— 

1.  Before  the  castie. 

2.  A  room  in  the  castle. 

3.  Another  room  in  the  castle. 

There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  discover  why  there  should  be  two 
different  rooms  for  the  second  and  third  Kenee,  nor  can  I  see  why  the 
first  scene  should  not  he  inude  instead  of  before  the  caetle,  except  for 
the  presence  of  Biabca  the  courtezan,  and  this  may  be  rendered  as 
possible  to  an  interior  as  to  the  courtyard  if  we  make  the  room  open 
through  a  cloister,  corridor,  or  double  arcade  to  the  courtyard  at  the 
hack.  BiAHCA  might  then  ascend  by  two  or  three  steps  just  under 
the  arches  withont  ra  any  way  violatiog  Uie  probabilities,  and  thus  a 
set  scene  tax  the  whole  of  the  fourth  act  could  be  secured.  This 
interior  might  be  Gotiiic  or  Renaissance ;  if  the  first,  we  most  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Gothic  of  Cyprra  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Venetian  Gothic,  but  was  more  like  that  of  Jemaalem  and 
even  of  Central  and  Northeni  France. 

The  fifth  act  contains  two  scenes : — 


1.  A  street. 


2.  A  bedchamber. 


it  is  impesnfale  in  the  last  Act  to  do  with  leas  than  two  scenes.  The 
street  here  is  dearly  in  the  town,  and  so  we  may  indulge  our  fancy 
BO  far  as  to  group  together  the  Remdseance  of  Italy,  tiie  Gothic  of 
Syria,  the  BomnHsque  of  Byiantiom,  and  die  ruins  of  pre-OliriBtaan 
times. 

We  came  now  to  the  last  soene.  And  hare  we  find?the  text  agree- 
ing with  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  that  we  need  net  go  out  of  our  way  to  copy  the  double 
stage  apparatus  of  the  Elizabethan  Theatre.  Dbsdehona's  bedroom 
was  in  plan  nothing  more  ner  less  than  what  we  utill  see  in  many 
modem  nouses  «a  the  continent,  i.e.  the  bed-place  was  an  alcove  or 
recess,  or,  if  yon  prefer  to  call  it  so,  a  small  room  with  one  side  <^n 
to  the  chamber  proper.  Aerosa  this  open  side,  which  might  be 
uched,  curtains  were  auepended,  and  the  floor  of  the  bed-place  might 
be  raised  three  or  four  steps  above  tbe  chamber  floor.  This  apart- 
ment would  naturally  be  placed  in  the  best  part  of  the  castle,  and 
would  therefore  be  Bemissance  work  of  the  character  already 
mentioned. 

The  costume  of  the  Venetians  in  1570,  or  twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  was  so  like  that  I  propose  to 
describe  when  I. come  to  treat  of  this  laat-meationed  play,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  here.  The  inhaMtanta  of  Cyprus— 
OiHELLo's  old  acqufuntance  ef  the  isle — were  more  or  less  men  of 
warlike'charaeter,  vnAiren  Ufctted  like  <3raelts  or  Permans  rather 
than  like  western  Europeans.  The  cavalry  of  the  island  were  really 
Greek,  and  were  called  Stratigari  or  Estradiots;  tbey  wore  tall 
tnrban-Iike  hats  with  a  feather  stuck  upright  in  the  front,  tight 
guarded  or  braided  bodies,  long  loose  slditsof  a  different  colour,  tight 
under  sleeves,  long  hanging  over  sleeves,  a  rich  sash,  and  a  sabre 
suspended  behind  by  a  belt  across  the  right  shoulder :  one  of  their 
sabres  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  at  Goodrich  Castle. 

One  word  as  to  the  music.  Amidst  the  drinking  songs  and  the  old 
ballad  of  "  Willow  "  may  not  room  be  found  for  those  charming 
compositions  of  Luca.  Mabehzio  (1570)  and  Gio.  Croob  (1660) 
which  were  known  to  Shakspxrb  and  the  Court  of  Euzabbih  of 
England  as  well  as  they  were  in  Florence  and  Venice?  In  the 
intervals  of  Iaqo's  rough  songs  it  would  form  a  pleaung  contrast  to 
hear  from  the  castle  the  distant  harmonies  of  "  Cuttbu  thy  Song, 
-Ac,"  "So-aaith  myiair-aod  beautiful  Ltcous,"  or"Ladyaee  on 
vmej  aide,"  4fce. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  EXETER  REREDOS  CASE. 

"DLAIN  people  of  artistic  sympathies,  while  they  rej  oice  that  the  jodg- 
X  ment  of  the  Frivy  Council  baa  definitive  settied  the  dispute  about 
the  Eietor  rezedos  in  favour  of  the  figufe^aosgr  be  exnues  &tt  won- 
dering how  it  ahould  have  required  such  a  vast  amount  of  teehideil 
disquudtion  Cot  the  attainment  of  so  admple  an  act  of  eonaioo  sm. 
But  at  any  rate  the  figures  are  to  remain,  they  will  a^,«id,whn 
the  lawyers  are  paid,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter— exeen^  tt 
course,  that  an  impoi-tant  prindi^e  is  now  established  for  tiie  ntm 
guidance  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  aa  by  law  establishsd. 
Sculptural  art,  in  a  wonl,  and  with  it  pictorial,  shall  be  no  kHosr 
restruned  in  our  churches  within  any  otner  limits  than  those  whuk 
apply  to  the  setting  up  of  idols  that  are  to  be  adored ;  so  long  as  v» 
do  not  wondiip  them  but  are  content  to  admire  them,  we  mav  enjoy 
the  intellectual  and  even  the  sentimental  luxury  of  uuog  ''grsTsa 
images  "  to  any  extent  we  can  affivd. 

It  is  of  course"  only  lawyers  and  divinea  who  need  to  go  badt  to 
the  legislation  and  polemics  of  the  Eliiabethan  timea  fot  the  antho- 
rity  that  shall  determine  rnch  a  queatioa.  1^  one  aet  of  Htm 
learned  persons  are  always  onder  the  deplonble  necesttty  of  iqgud- 
ing  the  cofflmonest  transactions  of  life  as  ao  many  buaidous  speen* 
lations  undertaken  by  the  parties  at  their  peiil,^  onder  tbe  bonds  c^t 
contract  which  tbey  must  oe  supposed  to  be  intimately  acquunteft 
with  at  the  beginning,  but  which  it  may  nevertheless  vequiie  Ae 
acutest  hairsplitting  of  Lincoln's  Ion  and  the  Temple  to  interpret  tt 
the  end.  This  contract  is  the  law  ;  and  those  of  us  who  might  be 
disposed  to  acoff  a  little  at  the  idea  of  a|^lyin^  in  these  times  t» 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Jamxs  for  a  decision  upon  out  esbb- 
uoloeical  designs  can  only  be  informed  that  A  legal  contract,  by  nitos' 
of  which  alone  we  are  what  we  are  on  Sunday^,  was  duly  made  by 
our  worthy  but  obeoleto  and  foivt^ten  progeniton  of  that  d^,  wb^. 
althoufih  they  have  been  "  i'  the  mould '  for  some  three  hoadred 
years,  have  left  to  us  nevertheless  their  act  and  deed  as  tbe  Horepealed 
statutes  of  the  land.  As  regards  the  other  class  of  learned  psKOO* 
we  are  restrained  by  respect  for  their  sacred  calling  &om  too  crifi- 
cally  commenting  upon  the  character  of  their  lo^ ;  and  oertsioh  it 
must  be  admittM  on  all  hands  just  now  that  if  thejr  are  fonedtfr 
obey  the  dictates  of  musty  antiquity  it  is  not  for  want  of  saffiMit 
readiness  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  to  adjust  whatever  moism 
difierences  may  prevail  by  arguments  of  nuich  greater  nmpiid^  tbsa 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  records  of  the  sayings  ana  doings  if 
thair  not  over  independent  predecessors  of  a  long  three  hundved  yens 
ago.  But  to  others  than  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  tbe  caaa  d 
church  decoration  may  be  sud  to  be  as  clear  as  could  be  dssired,  ani 
the  conduuon  so  painfully  arrived  at  by  the  Lords  of  Her  UajeatjV 
Frivy  Council  is  precisely  that  which  most  plain-thinking  people 
have  been  cherishing  any  time  these  twenty  years  at  lesst ;  so  nnuh 
so,  indeed,  as  to  warrant  in  some  measure  an  applicatioa  in  this  in- 
stance of  the  principle  which  in  many  other  matters  is  diaref^set* 
f  ully  alleged  to  be  very  near  the  fact,  namely,  that  my  lord  on  tbe 
bench  does  not  always  arrive  at  his  decision  the  force  of  tbe  ugn- 
nient  which  be  delivers,  but  more  generally  jumps  to  his  resolntictti 
b^  the  exercise  of  the  commonest  of  common  sense,  and  then  sbspst 
his  summing-up  to  justify  it  as  beat  he  oan. 

Amongst  the  fundamental  essentialaof  Protestantism  then  ia  no- 
doubt  incladed  the  doctrine  that  pictures  and  statins  are  not  to  bs 
*'  worshipped."  The  whole  question  of  what  the  woisbippiiig  of 
these  representative  objects  is  <v  is  not  is  obviously  opened  up  to 
those  who  are  disputatiously  di^Msed  hy  tte  statemsat  of  this  pn^ 
position,  whatever  language  may  be  adopted  in  its  «X]petsioD;  iuii 
the  mora  tbe  matter  is  debated  the  mon-eonfused  it  sosy  be  siidls 
become ;  but  it  is  fortunate  ^t,  amongst  those  EogtiskmeD  who  m 
less  particular  about  phrases  than  things,  tbe  idea  here  involved  is  ■ 
no  way  obscure.  Idol-worship  of  thu  direct  and  palpaUe  kiBd  » 
certainly  not  their  practice  in  this  nineteenth  cantuiy,  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  to  be  so.  Thev  may  have  their  &,ult8  and  uilings,  both  in 
church  and  out  of  it ;  out  that  such  shortcomings  have  evenin  the 
slightest  degree  a  tendency  in  this  direction  it  is  quite  needleK^ 
deny.  The  admiration  of  decorative  art^  however,  is  a  nmidly  pow- 
ing  sentiment;  and  if  this  be  so  in  the  church  as  wall  '^^''Jt 
world,  let  us  haiard  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  thing  to  ha  n0BMiB 
not  with  di^leaaure  but  with  satisfaction.  Indeed  the adonasntw 
our  churches  haa  been  fbr  a  whole  genmtion  back  one  ef  thsMN 
charming  pursuits  of  tiie  community ;  aud  even  the  peritsas  sf  oar 
day-^^aud  uiey  can  be  seven  enough  and  cgmieal  eeeui^  wha  sm- 
uon  requires — soaioely  have  the  heart  to  eoademn  a  ^uoim  » 
amiable,  even  when  they  may  he  forced  dfumatioall^  to  q**''*"^ 
propriety  or  to  proclaim  its  inexpedieaiqr.  u  last,  if  the  troth  sMtn 
be  told,  they  take  to  it  in  many  oases  only  too  Idadl^  thamsehes- 

The  introduction  of  atatua^  into  our  ohuiohes,  if  ei>l>lo7edwf 
as  a  display  of  art,  is  that  which  is  now  deolwed  to  be,to  aay  sb(s» 
that  may  be  thought  fit,  strictly  oorreot  «ocordmg  to  law.  PictmeSf 
as  we  have  said,  naaet  obviously  pert  iri  pate  in  this  ilreedom  mif 
restriction.  Of  oovrae  it  nay  be  said  that  Ae  judgment  before  u  » 
not  wholly  free  from  the  suggestion  that  4be  enooniagemeat  ol  »• 
direct  superstition  as  wril  as  of  direct  idolatry  is  a  thing  that  theuj 
may  be  set  in  motion  to  prevent ;  but  tiiis  is,  for  the  pwsont  at  tesiV 
too  vague  an  idea  to  have  any  practical  influence,  and  we  msy  o*^ 
-tainly  ezyeoi  to  aeepiotorial  and  eeuk*uial  thiA  *''*7|fj!l 
ftisuming  a  much  men  impofM  apesfelhaiMllMl^ 
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thonld  b*  nitaiiwd  it  a  qaeatioD.naw  that  It  has  be«n  authori- 
tihwilgr  aMwmd,  with  regwl  to  which  it  only  aeenm  wtmderfUl  that 
it  ihMld  hav*  em  hwa  niaed.  Wrom  tbs  t«i7  fint  fflimram  of 
mhmto^m  ill  t^u  aari  mall  kBdsaEJie^  thaadonuneDlot  the  temple 
wifli  tte  htat  aad  Moat  beantiM  at  comaMad  has  beto  th«  rule,  and 
i^wmtif  caaoot  b*  nid  that  Chriadanlty  baa  been  aa  exceptioB.  Naj, 
Moagaft  all  tb»  Mtba  wUch  w  the  ecmrse  of  this  worhil*ft  bisto^ 
]NtT«  offend  dfadpHae  and  consolation  to  manknitl,  ChrntlfRiity  baa 
htm  one  of  the  loTenoflt  in  tbe  gloiioits  work  of  beaatiffiDg  the 
hoaae  of  prajar  and  praiae.  Even  the  majeatic  grandeur  of  the 
tmmiiton  hj  tb«  Nila,  the  ezquiaite  ffiace  of  tboea  iv  the  old  Gmcoan 
•«itiM.  aad  the  yaint  xielmeBa  «f  w  mjaterimu  atructozas  uf  India, 
waall  ia  OM  SBMa  Off  sMtker  ootdona  by  the  wealth  (tf  artistic  effort 
wbaeh  the  imporing  oathediala  of  medueral  Europe  display.  It  is 
4no  that  eertain  doetBDea  which  bappaaed  to  lb  at  the  root  of  this 
ayatam  of  ait,  aad  pei^pa  tO'  raimata  it  with  a  partienlar  form  of 
iMalitji,  afe  diaowned  ia  EaglaBd  bot^  hj  tbe  law  of  the  reahn  aad 
W  tbe  pnbHo  opflrien  of  tbe  nation  at  large ;  btrt  wbr  Proteatantism 
ahould  lay  na  nder  tb«  ban  of  a  new  second  commandment,  and  deny 
to  our  chincfaea  tboee  dei^itfbl  arts  which  not  even  our  Quaker^  can 
^iapense  with  in  their  private  dwelGngs,  it  Reems  impossible  to 
nnderatud.  To  aay  that  the  question  is  one  of  degree  ia  eurelj  an 
idle  anawer ;  it  ia  far  rimpler,  and  far  more  sensible,  to  regard  it  aa 
one  of  abstract  prindple  alon&  The  question  of  iegree  is  not  libel; 
to  acquire  mach  prominence,  if  any.  Long  before  it  can  become  a 
gnUic  acandal  that  the  clodpoUa  of  a  country  village  are  putting  up 
fcayara  to  a  picture,  at  tbe  latUea  of  a  metropolitan  mission  iuToking 
^e-aad  of  aa  tmage^  there  oMMt  be  a  doctiiae  at  work  wboee  teacher 
4m  be  ^natly  tackled  by  tk»  law;  and  wa  ma^  aaiUy  watt  with 
■ee  till  audi  *  tiuagaotaalfy  hi^ppaaa  semewbare  befbre  we 
t»  tfa*  eoaelaeiaa  &ak  Aa  aealptnred  tablets  of  so  prudent  a 
hmmt  aa  Sbt  Cbsntr  Sean  an  to  bring  it  about  ererywhere. 
It  •■ppeev  tba*  eitkw  tbe  architect  or  the  chapter  intended  tbe 
WMVT  medoa  toba  an  eneonn^ent  to  either  idolatiy  or  snpeiati- 
Itm  iaon  die  ftea  of  it  too  abanrd. 

KUOLErPS  HANDBOOK  OF  PAWTrNQ:  THE 
ITALIAN  SCHOOLa*-lll. 

rlfcaaixteeiiUi  eentorf  paiotjog  in  Italy  was  raised  to  a  height  which 
the  ■woM  is  agreed  has  since  been  uaapproached.  The  way  was 
■ada  eaaj  by  the  labour,  eijMiimeBts,  and  discoreries  of  tbe  proTioua 
■aalaiiiB.  but  sdU  Ba  Vinai,  ISkkUl  Augslo  and  Baphaal  stand  bo  aneh 
thaiiiaalTin  that  tbaic  aA  seem*  to  be  some  new  rerelatioo  rather  than 
0m  nalaial  leanlt  aad  completion  of  vhat  others  had  attempted.  The 
«DBdxtKin  of  the  ooonlry  was  different.  The  simple  patrons  who  had  re- 
Joieed  over  many  a  work  of  Giotto,  Daccio,  Memmi  or  Angelico  had 
^aaad  any.  Than  were  no  longer  sereiel  independent  schools  or  rather 
fa3d^  with  members  "loring  each  other  as  brothers,  without  rivalry, 
aalntaon,  or  envy,  each  ngucing  in  tbe  honour  and  reward  of  his  ftiond 
aa  if  tber  had  ban  hia  own."  The  object  of  Art  was  merely  dflcoratio%  and 
thft  paliBialim  of  &  pataon  was  aimed  at  iastaad  of  tbe  elevation  of  a 


Ihe  fllit  i^fece  in  any  account  of  tbia  period  moat  be  accorded  to 
laoaaido  Da  Tin^  He  was  bem  tven^  yaara  befilire  Uicbael  Angelo^ 
TUao  aad  fte  Baitokwamao ;  tkiitj  yean  befine  fiaphad  aad  CKcKgione ; 

fgly  jeera  baftaa^Canaggtik   Bat  apart  faeni  tlue  be  aaems  Uharc 
ateaatepddaiaa  topriun^  ftaa  Ua  atntilf.  His  life  aad  ehaiaetev 
Ibffft  baadly  yeft  been  treated  as  they  deserve.   It  was  a  pity  tbe  late  Lord 
■beaolay  was  so  ignorant  of  all  matteis  relating  to  Art  that  ha  nsed  to 
<  when  he  had  to  reCax  to  theaa,  although,  to  use  Sydney  Smith's 
.hewaa  cochMua  ot  eaoytUag  elae,  otherwise  this  was  jusb  the 
shich  would  have  snited  tiie  gentos  of  snch  a  master  of  the  art  of 
1  eontrut.   In  an  age  when  every  artist  was  versatile.  Da  Vinci 
reoaazitable  for  tbe  varietiea  of  his  capacity.  Ha  waa  painter^  sculptor, 
gpafcaadmosician.   In  times  of  paace  he  said  he  could  des^n  hoosss  or 
aaraDga  a  water  supply  for  towns  as  well  as  any  one,  and  as  a  militaiy 
•Bgineaar  be  considered  himself  superior  to  any  commander  then  living.  In 
Jlieiaiiin  aaxprisee  for  state  pageants  he  most  hare  been  more  ingenious 
ittaa  a  modnn  stage  meehanist,  and  his  birds  of  paste,  lioos  filled  with 
IBiaab  licaocla  with  dngne'  wiagp,  orbe  contaiaiag  Ifemnry,  Venss,  Mars, 
aad  S^tanw  plnaata  amliriag  in  ceaoeBtrio  oralaa  thvoogh 
tflffii^witk  thaysafc  aitte  andar  one  of  tbe  tripods  playing  on  a 
I  ^at,  bare  a  mmnOom  reaamblance  to  tiie  wonders  of  a  pantomime 
I  has  baas  prodnoed  rsprdlaas  of  ezpansa. 
"WUlat  liaphael  aad  Kichaal  Aagelo  wen  otaamentiag  IfaUy  with 
iammU  laboMia,**  aa^a  Paaaoa,  "  lanaawia  waa  bbnpiag  bnb- 
ta  AH  a  aM»  iipaalBsiiBli.  aad  dNoiaring  Uaavda  wMi  artiftcial 
^k0a.*  'But  LeoAwde-cotdd  interest  himself  with  triSes  of  this  kind,  and 
alffl-  be  tila  artist,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  said  to  Michael 
.ABgd(V'*I'Waaalready  famous  before  you  ware  in  eaistancs."  Itwaafcam 
bi»  wakaae  deabt,  as  Samj  Ba]a,.tkaA  B^haal.  diorgiana,  aad  Pia  Bai- 
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tolommeo  derived  their  feeling  for  colour  and  eiqwession,  and  it  would 
have  bees  better  for  Baphad  if  he  had  been  at  flnt  seat  to  Da  Vinci's 
studio  as  a  pnpil  ratbse  than  to  Feragino's.  Bat  when  lus  capahiKUes  are 
attempted  to  bs  realised  it  would  saam  that,  like  many  a  man  of  genius  be- 
fore his  time  and  since,  more  permanent  reanlta  nught  have  been  prodaesd 
if  he  poaaeaaad  laaa  ability.  The  peealiariUes  <rf  has  charaeter  an  well 
described  by  Lady  Eaatlake  in  the  new  edition  of  Kogler : — 

"  Leonardo's  powers  were  too  much  for  one  man,  or  for  one  ordinary 
length  of  Ufe ;  they  trod  on  each  other.  With  fewer  gifts  there  would  have 
have  been  more  results ;  with  less  ardour  for  science,  more  performance  of 
art.  His  temperament  also  impeded  his  free  course.  He  was  Asti^as, 
dreamy,  impulsive,  procrastinating;  and  ambitious  of  shining  in  sods^. 
He  saw  beforo  him  summits  of  perfection  higher  than  mind  or  liaod  conld 
attain.  He  left  what  was  good  and  certain  for  ea^riments  after  what  be 
felt  would  be  better.  He  studied  evezytbing  in  turn  with  utmost  ardour, 
and  he  finished  nothing  he  undertook.  All  people  courted  him,  all  crafts 
tempted  him.  £veQ  in  his  art  he  was  pulled  in  opposite  direetiooa — in- 
deed in  all  directions.  His  ideal  of  oar  Lord's  head  is  the  loftiest  that  Art 
has  realised.  His  Apostle^  heads  are  amoi^  the  truest  and  noUest 
transcripts  of  Mature.  He  attained  in  the  countenances  of  his  Madonnas 
and  Children  an  in^iTable  sweetness  and  pathos  which  breathe  the  very  airs 
of  Heaven.  At  the  fame  time  he  analysed  the  principles  of  all  that  is 
monstrous  and  mis-shapen  in  the  human  face;  and  in  his  caricatures, of  ths 
authenticity  of  which  there  is  unhappily  no  doubt,  he  seems  to  have  gloated 
over  forms  of  wanton  hideousoess,  half  human,  half  brute,  and  traced 
with  an  exquisite  line,  from  which  we  torn  with  repugnanop. 

■*  The  temperament  of  Leonardo  maybe  recognised  by  the  very  processes 
of  hie  art.  He  altered  and  retouched  without  ceasing.  His  diief  aim 
aeema  to  have  been  not  so  much  to  complete  a  work  as  to  retain  the  power 
of  correcting  and  improriDg  it  Thus  he  added  coat  to  coat  and  film  to 
film,  ever  deferring  the  end  of  his  labours  till  a  greater  solidity  and  body 
of  colour  (imjxiato)  gradually  grew  beneath  his  hand,  than  any  other  painter 
before  him  has  left."  "  Leonardo's  refined  taste  and  fastidious  habits,"  says 
9ir  Cbaries  Eastlake,  "  may  be  traced  in  opposite  offsets,  in  untiring  labour 
and  causeless  dissarisfaetion."  Tbe  wonder  is  not  that  he  left  so  little,  but 
that  oader  these  ciienmstances  he  shonid  Iiats  left  enough  to  establish  tbe 
tnascendaot  nature  of  his  art  Indeed,  there  is  notkii^  strainer  in  his- 
tory than  tbe  &et  of  so  great  a  repntatioo  resting  on  so  shattered  aid  un- 
certain a  basis ;  on  one  angle  wow,  long  reduced  to  a  shadow;  on,  at  the 
most,  hair  a  dozen  pictores,  for  which,  or  fbr  parts  of  which,  his  band  !a 
alternately  claimed  and  denied;  aad  on  nnmnehed  fitagmanta  iriiicb  be 
hinmelf  condemned. 

"  He  was,  properly  speHking,  tbe  founder  of  the  Italian  process  of  oil 
painting  ;  but  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  establish  that  process,  however  ob- 
vious to  those  who  study  him,  can  never  be  enrirely  computed.  His  very 
experiments  on  the  nature  of  oils  and  varai^es  can  only  be  coasidered  as 
misuse  of  preoioas  time,  aad  mis^tlieation  of  aa  unrivalled  hand." 

"  His  observation  of  external  nature  and  of  her  more  bidden  laws  and 
forces  waa  eqnally  elosr,  ardeet,  aad  originaL  Hia  social  gifts  and  worldly 
qnalitDSB  wan  irrasisrible,  wbHa,  as  to  the  higher  sprinen  of  aetien,  he 
seenu  to  hare  been  morally  indiSiuent  as  to  whafener  ae  talked  and 
laughed,  played  aad  sang,  painted  and  modelled,  designed  engines  for  the 
benefit  of  all  time,  or  invented  toys  fbr  the  amusement  of  an  evening  in 
the  service  of  &iend  or  fbe,  compatriot  or  foreigner.  Of  fbw  men  coald  so 
moeb  that  is  psydiologicaUy  interestiag  be  aaid,  aad  of  few  men  of  note  is 
BO  little  kaowB.* 

In  spite  <i£  the  nsUaaiBOBa  of  his  own  miad  Da  Viae!  mnat  hare  been  a 
devoted  teacher.  His  sdiolars  rank  as  artists  &r  before  those  of  Raphael, 
or  the  few  who  ware  taught  by  Michael  Angelo;  and,  as  the  head  of  the 
Milanese  school,  he  did  mon  than  either  of  his  great  contemporaries  in 
•ndeaTouriog  to  transmit  the  traditions  of  Italian  Azt. 

Beaooe's  words,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  express  a  belief,  iriiich  may 
not  be  confined  to  readers  of  the  historian  of  the  Medici,  that  Michael 
Angelo  and  Baphael  adorned  many  parts  of  Italy  with  their  works,  but 
these  masters  were  at  least  like  their  predecessors  in  confining  themselves 
to  one  or  two  cities.  Giotto,  it  is  true,  travelled  from  town  to  town  and 
pointed  the  walls  of  churches  in  AsBisi,  Some,  Flormoe,  Padua,  Verona, 
fVirara,  Haveona,  aad  Naples,  but  those  who  came  after  him,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  themselves  within  &  more  limited  district  Instead  of 
filling  Italy  with  his  works,  beyond  Borne  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Michael  Aogelo's  power  as  a  painter  ;  for  in  all  tbe  remainder  of  the  king* 
dom  there  is  hot  one  picture  known  to  have  come  from  his  hand — viz.,  The 
Holy  FamUjf,  in  the  ITfBsii  at  Florence.  Most  of  Bajduel's  wraka  wen 
easel  pictures,  which  doubtless  wwe  oilea  prodnoed  without  niacb  ngaid 
forthmrdealiDatioK;  bat  after  the  aitirt  to(&  up  bis  reaidenee  in  Heme  be 
nana  eneated  a  flnaee  outride  the  e^tal.  It  most  eras  be  rs^etted  tbat, 
attneted  by  the  rewards  ofkni  to  them,  Baphael  and  Micluel  Angelo 
attached  themselves  to  a  city  in  whidi  there  were  neither  scholars  to  be 
quickened  by  their  genius  nor  other  artists  to  promote  s>  healthy  rivalry. 
Hence,  strictly  speaking,  there  never  was  a  "Boman"  sehool,  for  the 
masters  whose  names  may  be  associated  with  it  were  not  natlTea,  and  they 
dMbred  so  among  themselves  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  qualities  in 
common  to  them.  Had  Michael  Angelo  continued  to  reside  in  Florence,  his 
influence  on  subsequent  art  might  have  been  different  His  works  in  the 
Sistin^  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  painter  depends,  were  not  carried  out 
under  the  dieumBtances  which  can  make  an  artistfs  labour  a  joy  to  him. 
He  commenced  them  unwillingly,  and  concluded  them  without  satisfiiction* 
Tin,  iMt  Judgmmt,  ia  or^  aboa«  the  inflaeace  of  a  laiad  wluek 
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iras  ill  at  ease.  His  moroMnets  got  the  command  of  him.  la  epite  of  all 
tiie  noble  qualities  whidi  he  most  have  poaaessed,  in  this  pictore  be  shows 
none  <^  that  pity  which  one  mortal  must  feel  for  his  fellows  ;  th»  apostles 
clamoar  for  reresgc,  the  martyrs  gloat  orer  the  lost  and  parade  their  own 
instmnients  of  tortiirf ,  the  aogels  tumble  about  with  ibe  cross  and  pillar  like 
Cupds  in  a  scene  from  Olympiis.  Amidst  all  the  figures  there  is  noeoanurpart 
to  the  angel  in  the  fresco  of  the  Judgment  in  the  Fisan  Campo  Santo  who, 
regardlasa  of  bis  offiee,  sinks  down  appalled  at  the  swbt  of  the  misery 
around  faim.  Eren  Danta,  after  all  hii  wrongB  and  su^ng,  bad  a  more 
tender  fMing,  The  same  disposition  which  led  Michael  Angdo,  in  this 
freeeo,  to  disregard  tradition^  by  making  the  principal  characters  appear  to 
be  goTsmed  by  revenge  rather  than  by  jnetiee,  led  him  also  to  sacriflce  all 
accepted  roles  of  what  was  art  and  what  was  not  to  a  display  of  his  own 
ability  to  repreeent  the  human  form  in  all  imaginable  positions.  He 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  auatomy  tbxoDgh  bis  solitary 
stndy,  and,  like  most  men  who  are  setf-tanght,  be  was  something  of  a 
pedant  in  the  display  of  what  be  knew.  The  figures  in  the  Sistine  may 
bare  iost^red  Baj^el  with  rigonr,  but,  even  more  powerfltUy  than  the 
dond-lxmie  saints  of  Correggio,  they  led  the  way  to  later  figures  which  are 
so  Boeeesnf^Ily  foreshortened,  that  the  spectator  carries  away  from  them 
nodiing  but  a  dim  remembiance  of  drapery,  the  soles  of  feet,  and  upturned 
nostrils. 

The  chapter  on  Raphael  in  the  former  editions  of  Engler  used  to  com- 
mence with  Vasari's  overdone  enlogium.  This  is  now  omittsd,  and  the 
editor  substitutes  the  following  criticism,  which  is  for  preferable: — 

"  There  is  no  need  to  depreciate  other  painters  in  order  to  exalt  Bapbael. 
The  duuncter  of  bis  pendl,  its  versatiltty  and  its  parity,  are  suffideBt 
signs  of  his  marvellous  eodowments.  Ko  master  has  left  so  many 
works  of  the  highest  rank  in  Art — no  other  so  little  that  is  defective  or 
nnattxactiTe.  He  represents  a  parity  and  refinement  of  feeling  and 
foim  nnattained  before  and  unequalled  since,  and  in  the  combina- 
tion of  which  with  power  of  hand  and  grasp  of  mind  he  stands  alone.  Yet 
Baphael  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  so  new  in  his  qoalities  as  so  perfect.  He 
was  therefore  not  a  master  who  could  be  BQCceesfully  imitated.  He  pos- 
sessed  those  eveoljy-balanced  and  exquisite  qualities  which  admit  not  of 
the  more,  and  vanish  with  the  less.  Just  what  he  deepest  felt  and  best 
executed  in  his  ehift  d'ctuvre  ddigbts  ns:  nothing  strongsr,  nothing 
weaker.  He  stood  exactly  on  that  eminence  which  leads  downwards,  on 
nther  band,  to  insipidity  or  uuiggeraUon.  His  refinement  became  weak- 
ness in  some  of  bis  followers — bis  strength,  coarseness,  in  others  ;  so  that 
among  some  of  the  most  unattractive  msuneriBte  may  be  quoted  several 
who  attempted  to -walk  in  bis  stops.  As  compared  with  bis  great  prede- 
cessors, Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angclo,  his  distinguishiog  excel- 
lence may  be  summed  up  as  that  of  an  harmonious  beauty  of  expression, 
colour,  and  form,  neither  so  thorough  in  execution  and  modelling  as  the 
first,  nor  so  original,  powerful,  and  subjective  as  the  second." 

The  scholars  of  Eapha«l  preserved  little  of  his  spirit.  Ginlio  Bomano, 
the  chief  among  them,  however  nseful  he  nay  have  been  as  an  assistant, 
had  no  muit  of  his  own. 

The  history  of  painting  in  Italy  is  yet  so  incomj^te  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  tell  how,  or  by  whom,  so  popular  an  atUst  as  Correggio 
was  trained,  or  to  assign  his  relation  to  any  of  the  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  he  never  visited  Borne  and  could  not  have  seen  the  Sistine  Arescoa; 
but  Michael  Angelo  did  not  depart  farther  from  the  traditional  methods  of 
composition,  or  present  a  more  novel  interpretation  of  sacred  story. 
Judging  from  what  he  has  left,  severity  of  line  in  figure  or  drapery  and 
architectonic  arrangement  were  beyond  his  powers,  but  who  can  say  what 
would  have  been  posGible  had  he  not  been  cut  off  so  early  ;  there  is,  bow- 
ever,  undoubted  grace  in  all  his  works,  and  be  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  the  first  to  display  fully  the  odvantn^s  of  ebiaioecuro.  On  the 
other  band  the  ease  with  which  bis  style  was  imitated  shows  the  weakness 
tbat  was  inherent  in  it  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty.  It  is  said  of  him : — 
"  Correggio  has  been  justly  admitted  as  a  worthy  competitor  with  the  three 
great  masters  of  the  Florentine  and  Boman  schools.  Kot  so,  however,  if 
uie  higher  elements  of  beauty  and  dignity,  of  ideal  grandeur,  of  form  and 
intensity  of  expression,  be  pronounced  the  exclusive  objects  of  art,  for  in 
these  respects,  especially  when  compared  with  Baphael,  he  was  often 
deficient  or  mannered;  ont  granting  him  to  be  thaa  tax  immeasurably 
inferior  to  tbese  masters,  he  must  still  be  considered  the  creator  of  a  sphere 
of  such  power  and  splendour  that  no  position  short  of  toe  highest  can  be 
assigned  to  him.  Be  seized  upon  that  niche,  which,  even  in  so  redundantly 
rich  a  period  of  art,  was  stil]  unoccupied,  by  venturing  to  depict,  as  it 
wore,  the  very  poises  of  life  in  every  variety  of  emotion  and  excitement ; 
till,  in  the  luxuriance  of  his  ardent  representations,  Ibe  beauties  and  the 
faidts,  the  high  poetry  and  the  bw  eartbliness  of  his  prodoctiong  are 
indissolubly  united." 

Corrfggio  is  supposed  to  here  removed  to  Mantua  (where  he  first  saw 
the  works  of  Mantegna)  in  1611,  in  order  to  escape  the  plague.  Of  that 
same  plsgne  Giorgione  died  in  Venice  in  his  thirly-fourih  year,  as  was 
truly  said,  "  to  the  no  little  iigury  of  the  art  of  punting."  He  is  an  ex- 
ample of  tbe  despotism  of  ^nioi  in  couqneriDg  previous  conTictioos  in 
the  minds  of  uthm.  His  pictures  are  fUl  of  anachronisms  and  inaccora- 
cies,  but  sneh  is  their  charm  that  no  one  has  an  eye  for  tbe  defects.  He 
may  introduce  nude  figures  in  a  concert  champetre  of  Venetians,  or 
present  tbe  nobles  of  his  day  in  any  character  he  chooses,  but  the  eye 
cares  only  for  the  fine  drawing  and  colour,  the  beautiful  landscape  back- 

£<ounds  60  different  to  what  can  be  found  in  other  works  of  tbe  time,  and 
e  feeling  of  repose  which  is  usnally  suggested.  Yet  bis  reputation  has  now 
to  depend  on  but  a  few  of  bis  works  scattered  over  tbe  gRllenes  of  Europe. 
Tbe  scenes  be  minted  on  the  fnmta  of  some  Venetian  houses  have  neariy  all 
ftded.   Iddy  Eastlake  says  of  Giorgione  :— 

"  No  painter's  repntaUon  stood  higher  in  his  own  life,  or  has  remained 
more  steadily  at  ue  same  elevation  to  the  present  day ;  ^et,  of  the 
numerous  works  which  baTa  borne  his  name,  many  have  perished,  many 
an  misuDg,  and  oi  tlwie  that  xanun  but  U^w  can  he  iudispatobly  assigned 


to  him.  His  greatness — tudtke  that  of  delicate,  sinritaal  ejpreesicm,  «r 
exquisite  graee-of  onilioe — was  of  a  character  readily  caught  1^  his  cotata- 
porary  compeers  and  inferiors,  and  tbns  the  discriminalien  of  bis  woka 
from  those  of  his  time,  and  through  all  the  injuries  of  neglect  and  lestwa 
tion — injuries  most  damssing  to  his  peculiar  qualities — is  a  task  of  delicate 
and  mature  ctmnoisseorMip ;  for  history  is  sparing  in  records  of  tlus 

Sinter,  and  the  traditions  which  have  taken  liieir  i^sce  ue  overladen  with 
ble.  Bxcelleaee,  therefinek  in  tlie  qualities  cbaiacteristie  of  this  mutar 
becomes  tbe  standard  by  whidi  a  <^orgioneeque  wnfc  can  alone  be 
judged." 

Sebastian  del  Fiombo,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  Giorsione's  scfaolats, 
and  by  removing  to  Borne  and  oonnecUng  himself  with  Uicbael  Angclo 
and  Baphael  be  forms  a  link  between  the  Venetian  and,  the  Florentine 

schools. 

Titian  is  believed  to  hare  been  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Oiofgione,  and 
was  fellow  pupil  with  him  under  John  Bellini,  bat  he  is  supposed  to  hare 
lived  until  bis  ninety-ninth  year,  painting  until  tbe  lasL  As  a  ebrooo- 
logical  arrangement  of  Titian  s  works  is  not  yet  poesible,  they  are  elaased 
in  groups  in  the  Handbook,  and  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  subject. 
First  are  tbe  altar  pieces.  Of  tbese  tbe  principal  is  the  Jattmgttum,  sow  iu 
the  Accademia  at  Venice,  which  was  io  buduned  vitii  tne  amolce  cf 
candles  and  partially  burnt  that  the  French  Commissioners  auppoeed  it  to 
be  not  worth  ihe  trouble  of  transporting  to  Paris.  Then  then  are  socb 
paintings  as  tbe  Pesaro  Family,  in  the  church  of  the  Frari,  and  the  Coman 
FamUy  that  was  in  Northumberland  House,  in  which  are  represented 
groups  "  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic  forms,  occupied  in  the  performance 
of  a  solemn  junction  and  elevated  by  the  presence  <^  the  divine  and 
sainted  personages  into  the  rank  of  sacred  art,  which  belongs  to  a  elaas  at 
works  carried  to  their  bi^est  develoinnent  by  Titian."  Among  other  ex- 
amples in  this  group  are  llu  EiUomlmBiit  and  the  OrowningmUh  Iksras 
in  the  Lonvre ;  the  8t.  Peter  Martyr,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 866  ; 
the  Preaoitatioit,  now  in  tbe  Venice  Academy,  and  the  St.Jaromeiat.h^'BxttA. 
The  second  group  would^comprise  mythological  subjects,  like  tbe  Bacckua  w»4 
Ariadne  in  Uie  National  Gallery  (which  was  one  of  a  set  of  four  punted  for 
Duke  Alphonso,  of  Ferrara),  the  Liana  and  Actaon  and  ZHaxa  end  Ctdiat* 
in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery.  Of  the  picture  in  the  National  Oallery  it  is 
said :  "  The  creation  of  the  Sacchut  and  Ariadns  may  be  said  to  make 
a  third  with  tbat  of  ^lakspeore's  "  Midstimmer  Nigbf  a  Dream  "  and  Mil- 
ton's "  Cknnus ; "  each  given  in  their  own  proper  language.  Hera  tbsbeaai^ 
(ff  the  landscape — the  mat  of  the  atmosphere— the  aident  action  tii  toe 
young  god,  leaping,  with  fiuttering  red  robe  and  we  foot  suspended  in  air, 
from  his  leopat^-drawn  chariot,  the  headlong  flight  of  Ariadne,  the  rabUa 
rout,  infant  fauns,  drunken  old  satyrs,  beautiful  women  "  dropping  odour*, 
dropping  wine,"  with  clustering  vine,  tamboorine,  barking  dog.  See. ;  all 
this  Tonns  a  whole  so  perfect  in  itself  tbat  tbe  mind  consents  to  its  reali^ 
as  to  that  of  an  historical  jncture."  Venus  was  tbe  subject  of  many  pic- 
tures by  Titian.  Then  there  are  numerous  fancy  female  portraits  wbicb, 
under  various  disguisea,  afforded  o{^iortnntty  for  the  d^neaUon  tii  youth 
and  beauty,  and  tne  portnuts  of  men,  in  which  he  is  supreme.  The  edit<w's 
remarks  on  the  character  of  bis  paintings  show  fine  discrimination 

"  Titian  was  born  in  grand  Alpine  scenery,  amidst  a  atordy  and  vig^totu 
race,  and  it  is  in  tbe  combination  of  these  antecedents  with  tbe  goigeoiii 
colour  and  stately  forma  of  bis  Venetian  life  that  we  trace  tbat  br«aatli  of 
qualities  so  conducive  to  tbe  development  of  art,  in  which  he  takes  prece- 
dence before  every  other  painter.  Where  else  do  we  find  tbat  seoae  <^ 
nature's  wildest  scenes  and  moods — mountain  and  crag,  sky  and  storm- 
united  with  the  forms  of  the  noblest  thought,  sweetest  beauty,  and  richest 
accessories  of  human  intelligence  and  calture  ?  If  Titian  did  not  aim  at  the 
loiliest  pinnades  of  spiritual  expression  and  grace,  he  at  all  events  was  tlia 
first  to  throw  open  a  laifter  territory  for  human  sympathy  and  enj<^menL 
Two  forms  of  nature  especiaUy  courted  his  pencil — laodsttqw  and  pw- 
tniture — and  in  each  be  baa  revealed  to  the  worid  trsasuraa  w  truth  nd 
poetry  not  worked  out  before;  for  Titian  is  not  only  tbe  painter  of 
humanity  in  its  larger  distinctions — in  the  beauty  of  woman,  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  tbe  artlessnass  of  childhood— but  he  is  eemedally  the  delineator 
of  all  three,  under  every  aspect  of  tho  high-bom  and  the  affloently-placed 
classes  of  society.  The  intellectual,  tbe  noble,  and  tbe  splendid- -tbe  well 
formed,  the  well  fed,  and  the  well  dreaaed — were  the  natural  subjects  of  his 
art ;  he  aearcety  turned  tbe  other  side  of  the  shield  to  view.  His  type, 
ai»ordingly,  of  Christ,  of  Jobs  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Magdalen — 
characters  in  whom  the  pride  of  life  and  the  abn^aiion  of  self  are  iocom- 
patible  qualities,  thoogh  the  first  is  rendered  benign,  the  second  stem,  and 
the  third  in  tears — cannot  satisfy  thoee  who  locA  for  the  realisation  of  a 
sacred  idea." 

The  Venetian  school  endured  the  longest  of  any  in  Italy,  and  Tintocrt 
and  Veronese,  who  sustained  its  reputation  until  tiie  end  w  the  aixteonth 
century,  are,  from  some  of  their  pointinM,  entitled  to  rank  with  the  masten 
of  the  best  time.  But  eventually  a  decline  came  here  as  elsewhere.  Then 
followed  the  degenerate  days  of  the  Mannerists,  from  which  neither  the 
efforts  of  tbe  Curacd,  with  their  recipes  toe  making  a  good  paiDtar,  nor  of 
the  Naturalistit  with  Uieir  swaggering  chief  Cazavaggio,  oouU  taOj  lestoia 
the  art. 

Tbe  history  of  painting  in  Italy,  in  former  editions  of  the  "Handbook," 
closed  with  these  words : — "  Italy,  once  blessed  with  tbe  nobUst  creative 
power,  once  gifted  with  the  liTeliest  perception  of  the  beautiflU,  now  oaty 
dreams  of  past  renown.  The  Arts  have  wiitted  ber  to  eeek  a  new  home  in 
other  lands."  But  dnce  this  was  penned  a  new  era  has  begun  for  that 
country,  which,  with  freedom,  may  again  restore  tbe  spirit  which,  in  the 
old  days,  found  so  noble  an  expression  in  art  of  every  class,  Tbe  editor 
of  Bugler  shores  in  the  general  hope,  and  now  concludes  by  sayii^  that 
thoogh  the  ItaUans  have  tasks  before  them  more  earnest  and  argent  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  Arts,  yet  tbat  the  rising  anists  bid  fair  to  stand  upon 
the  same  level  with  other  modem  painters,  an  expectation  which  most 
be  shared  in  hy  all  who  can  lemember  how  modi  Eoropa  owes  to  the 
Italian  aehoola  of  punting. 
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ROYAL  ENGINEER  PROFESSIONAL  PAPERS.-ll. 

THE  lint  Paper  in  the  d«w  Tolome  is  hy  CAptaia  Qqd,  B.B.,  the  subject 
being  the  "  Drainage  of  Windsor  Castle."  The  author,  at  the  request 
of  the  Commisnoners  of  Inland  Bevenne,  vas  associated  with  Mr.  WiUisDi 
Msuieti,  C.E.,  the  Deputy  Surrejor  of  Windsor  Park  and  Forest,  in  pre- 
paring fche  plana  and  in  the  saperintendenos  of  the  works.  As  in  our 
iiBth  Ttdnme  m  gare  a  P^sr  md  hy  Mr.  Hensiea  at  th»  Inatitate  of 
Simjors  in  which  the  mnlcB  weie  ftlly  explained,  w«  need  not^  however, 
here  farther  refer  to  Captain  Gun's  deeenption,  althoagfa  from  its  UiorongUj 
practical  dunetrr  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  may  hare  to 
tmdertake  dr&iosge  works  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  next  communication  is  a  reprint  of  a  very  nseAil  Paper  that  was 
md  by  Major  Seddon,  R.R,  in  April,  1872,  before  the  Institnte  of 
Arehtteeta,  on  "  Our  FrMent  Knowledge  of  Building  Materials  and  how  to 
ImprOTe  it,"  but  as  it  has  already  appraitd  in  our  columns  there  is  no 
occanon  to  dwell  on  it  now. 

Paper  III.,  on  "  The  Engineer  Attack  npon  Large  Fortresses,"  translated 
from  the  Gennan  by  Capt.  F.  C  H,  Clarke,  B.A.,  is  beyond  the  prorinee 
of  our  peaceful  cclnmns. 

lo  Paper  IV.  Captain  T.  Fnwer,  E-E.,  gires  an  interesting  account  of 
diflbrent  forms  of  temporary  suspension  bridges,  ancli  as  are  cspablo  of 
bnng  brought  into  nse  for  military  purposes,  with  detailed  deecriptions  of 
th«  oest  methods  of  pntting  ihem  together,  as  ascertained  from  frM|uent 
naetieal  trials  nade  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham. 
Tlw  nmterials  nqnirad  in  each  eaie,  and  the  streaaes,  as  aseertained  both 
bf  ealcolAtion  and  by  uperiment  with  an  hydraulic  dynamometer,  are  also 
pTen,  rendering  the  contribution  most  complete^  and  worthy  of  careful 
pernsal  by  all  who  are  likelv  to  bo  at  any  time  engaged  on  such 
apemtions  ;  bat  to  be  of  any  Talne  the  Paper  must  be  read  in  exlmso.  So 
ve  will  pass  it  by,  as  also  Paper  V.,  on  the  "Besuirs  of  Eiperiments  in 
Breaebing,  by  means  of  High  Angle  Fire,  made  at  Grandeoz,  1873,"  by 
the  aame  officer,  and  go  on  to  Paper  VL,  entitled  "  Description  of  Boyal 
Engineer  Institute,  Chatham,"  by  Mi^or  Marsb, 

In  eoaseqnraor  of  the  stridrs  which  hare  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
fldnentkm  of  tha  army,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  scientiSc  truning, 
the  aesominodatiiRi  at  the  head-qnartan  of  the  Royal  Eagineersat  Chatham 
sppnara  to  bare  become  quite  inadequate  to  the  influx  of  officers  from  all 
eorpi^  vbo  are  sent  to  pass  through  prescribed  courses  of  instraction.  On  the 
TMommendation  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Military  Edncation,  a  sum  of 
31,000^.  was  accordingly  voted  to  provide  class-rooms,  laboratories,  lecture 
theatre,  &c.  The  plana  for  the  Soyal  Engineer  Institute  were  drawn  by 
lient.  Ommaney,  KR  The  tender  of  Mr.  George  Sollitt,  of  Stcood,  was 
aeccK^ed  in  Norerober  1871.  In  May  1872  the  foundation  stone  whs  laid 
\ij  &S.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  We  ara  told  that  the  building  is 
Italian  in  style,  the  details  of  the  main  front  being  somewhat  f^ely 
tnaJlad,  in  <»Qer  to  gire  scope  for  the  employment  of  terra-cotta,  instead  of 
stone^  in  the  whole  of  the  ornamental  work,  except  the  upper  members  of 
th«  cornices,  and  the  columns  of  the  entrance.  The  terra-cotta  was  sup* 
plied  bj  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lamb^,  but  we  beliere  that  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  (aa  is  iuTariably  the  case  when  terra-cotta  is  em- 
ployed for  decorative  purposes  in  the  constructive  parts  of  the  building)  in 
keeping  the  contractor  supplied  with  the  material,  as  fast  as  it  was  required 
to  be  bnilt  into  the  work.  This,  as  wall  as  the  nneven  lines  of  tha  run- 
members,  arinng  fh>m  twisting  in  Ihc  process  of  burning,  and  the 
difKnlty  making  good  damages  ^ter  Bxing,  will  always  tend  to  prerent 
its  general  employment  for  building  purpcnes. 

Without  criticising  too  closely,  we  feel  incUoed  to  suggest,  {torn  a  helio- 
type  new  given  of  the  front,  that  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  Corinthian 
colomns  over  the  main  entzance  might  have  given  an  emphasis,  which  is 
wanting,  to  the  entrance  doorways,  and  saved  them  from  the  appearance  of 
militaiy  files  of  columns  ordered  to  block-ap  close.  We  imagine  that 
Uia  ofliKi  voold  be  mnch  enhanced  if  the  rear  colomns  were  «dered  to 
ftee  about  and  march  down  sUuia,  where,  if  no  work  could  be  found  for 
them  worthy  of  iheir  size  and  importance,  they  might  at  arty  rate  do  the 
dn^  of  coloasal  mates  keeping  guard  over  the  portals.  The  details  of  tbe 
eomiee,  as  giren  in  a  faeliotype,  also  lead  to  the  remark  that  minute 
detail,  even  in  moulded  terra-cotta,  is  ont  of  place  whan  the  distance  to 
wtdcfa  it  ia  removed  from  the  eye  prevents  its  being  appreciated.  In  such 
pazta  the  work  should  be  bold  and  telling.  The  spancbels  and  keystones 
ol  the  three  entraoce  doorways  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  at  the 
Tiona  £xhibiti(m»  as  specimens  of  ornamental  terra-cotta  applied  to 
bailifing  parpoees.  The  front  trf  the  building,  np  to  the  first-floor  line,  is 
fteed  with  white  Snflfblks,  every  fifth  course  being  of  terra-cotta  dentils, 
a  string  coarse  of  the  same  material  separnting  it  from  the  first-floor, 
which  is  faced  with  yellow  malms.  The  chimney  stacks  are  of  Portland 
Moue,  thoagh  we  should  have  tboaght  that  the  caps,  at  any  rate,  would 
hare  been  in  terra-cotta.  Tbe  building  consists  of  two  parallel  blocks 
about  46  feet  apart,  and  joined  at  the  centre  by  a  large  lecture  theatre, 
oo  both  sides  of  which  is  an  enclosed  court.  The  main  front  is  broken 
■p  into  a  central  block  and  two  wings,  each  being  about  80  feet  long,  or 
aboat  240  feet  in  alL  The  flrat*floor  of  both  fcontand  rear  blocks  is  chiefly 
eeeapied  by  balls  of  study  for  oflScers,  and  instructors'  rooms,  whilst  the 
gronod-floor  is  munly  devoted  to  the  assistant  instructors,  and  halls  of 
stody  for  non-commifsioned  officers  and  men.  In  a  half-basement  to  the 
front  block,  are  the  laboratory  and  schools  for  printing  and  lithc^raphy, 
the  photographic  school  being  in  tbe  rear  block,  with  a  printing-room  on 
the  roof.  The  library,  moseams,  and  ctHnrntttee-rooms  are  in  tbe  ooith 
iring  of  the  front  blodc. 

The  Jbandations,  which  are  of  blue  lias  lime  eoDOeta,  rest  on  ainds 
and  loams  of  the  plastic  clay  series,  immediately  orerlaj^ng  the  chalk. 
Tbroni^ont  the  wcoik  General  Scott's  selenitic  mortar  was  used  with  the 
best  rmlts ;  for  the  body  of  the  walls  in  the  proportion  6  to  1,  and  4 
lo  1  for  striking  tbe  joints.  The  tendering  of  the  walls,  and  plastering  of 
the  ceilings,  was  also  done  with  selenitic  lime.  We  should  hare  been  glad 
if  the  reason  bad  been  giren  for  not  using  tbe  selenitic  lime  for  tbe  con- 


crete in  foundations,  as,  if  there  ia  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
selenitic  concrete,  it  would  certninly  have  been  at  Chatham,  where  they  are 
so  close  to  the  Hailing  lime — which  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  the  selenitic 
process— and  so  for  removed  from  tbe  lias  formations. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Paper  VII.,  without,  however,  stopping  to  discuss 
its  merits.  lis  title  is  "  The  Scale  of  Shade  Simplified,"  ny  Captain  J.  A. 
Millar,  B.E.,  and  it  certainly  impresses  tbe  casual  reader  with  the  perfec- 
tion airired  at  in  the  delineation  of  the  features  of  the  ground,  by  laj^ 
field  sketehers,  when  we  find  so  nraeh  importance  attached  to  the  dii^^mce 
between  two  coatoared  sketches  placed  side  by  side,  one  shaded  by  the  new 
scale  proposed  by  Captain  Milled,  and  the  other  by  the  anthorisea  scale  of 
shade.  Beyond  a  slight  difference  in  touch,  the  one  appears  to  be  a  foe* 
simile  of  the  other,  bat,  aa  one  is  produced  by  using  strokes  of  8 
different  degrees  of  thickness,  whilst  the  other  confesses  to  only  8,  we 
sbontd  adrise  the  adoption  of  the  Utter,  as  we  beliere  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  ICO  tbe  result  of  a  field  sketch  would  be  the  same,  whether  the 
eketcber  professed  to  use  8  different  strokes  op  only  8  in  filling  in  his 
contoota. 

Paper  VIII.,  by  Capt  Frazer,  B.E.,  gires  the  results  of  "  Experiments 
on  the  Holding  Power  of  Earth  and  the  Strength  of  Materials."  Those  on 
the  holding  power  of  earth  have  special  reference  to  land-ties  or  anchorages, 
such  OS  ore  used  in  the  constructiou  of  temporary  suspension  bridges,  &c., 
consisting  of  logs  of  timber  sunk  in  the  ground — either  laid  along  the 
bottom  of  a  trench,  or  fixed  wiih  thHr  beads  above  the  surface — as  well  aa 
of  pickets  driven  into  the  ground.  The  experiments  were  made  in  various 
kinds  of  soil,  and  die  force  was  applied  at  dif&rent  angles  by  meaoa  of 
lerets.  The  calculated  forces  were  checked,  both  by  counterpoising  the 
levers,  and  by  hydraulic  dynamometers  fixed  to  the  drag-chains.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  have  been  tabulated,  but  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  facta,  the  table,  sketches,  and  description  must  be  studied 
together. 

Ropes  were  tested  for  the  purpose  of  aacertaining  (1 )  the  relative  strength 
of  certain  fiistenings ;  (2)  whether  a  rope  is  stronger  wet  or  dry  ;  (3)  whether 
the  loss  of  weight  in  an  old  rc^e  is  any  guide  as  to  tbe  loss  of  strength ; 
(4)  the  relative  resistances  of  n^MS  to  stretching.  In  tiie  case  of  the  web 
and  dry  ropes,  no  definite  advantage  can  be  claimed  on  either  side,  though 
tbe  balance  inclined  in  farour  of  the  dry  ropes,  whilst  no  relation  could  be 
perceived  between  ihe  loss  of  weight  and  strength  in  ropes.  Wilh  r^jsrd 
to  tbe  stretching  of  ropes,  the  experiments  went  to  show  that  for  large  new 
hemp  hawsers,  tit  for  temporary  suspension  bridges,  the  etrotching  is  nearly 
3S>  TT>  ^Q*^  \f  under  loads  of  ^,  \,  \,  and  ^  the  breaking  strain  ;  but  that 
smaller  ropes  stretch  only  ^rd  to  |nls  as  much,  under  similar  strains ;  coir< 
hair  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  ropes  stretching  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
hemp  ropes. 

From  the  experiments  on  thereustance  of  green  timber  to  eross-bteaking, 
it  would  appear  that  green  larch  is  about  ^  weaker  than  when  left  to  g^t 
dry,  whilst  oak  is  abpat )  weaker  when  green.  In  green  wood  the  fibres 
in  tension  a[)pear  to  yield  first,  whilst,  when  dry,  the  failore  always  b^ns 
by  the  crushing  up  of  the  fibres  in  eoni|ffession. 

Paper  IX.,  on  "  TheBeeent  History  of  E^losire  Agents."  by  Professor  F. 
A.  Abel,  F.RS.,  gives  a  Iiund  acoonot  cXXht  attempts  which  hare  been  made 
to  find  a  Bubstitnte  for  gunpowder,  one  which  would  be  equally  certain  in 
its  action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  less  liable  to  accidental  explosion,  and 
damage  from  damp,  and  also  less  bulky.  Compressed  gun-cotton  he  places 
aX,  the  bead  of  the  list,  but  does  not  emsider  that  we  have  yet  obtained 
sufficient  control  over  it  to  wanant  its  application  to  military  weapons ; 
and  he  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  prol»ble  that  it 
"  will  nltimatdr  prove  susceptible  of  safe  application  in  any  larger  artillery 
than  field-gnns.  This,  we  think,  is  going  a  little  too  far,  and  prescribing 
limits  to  future  discorery  which  are  not  warranted  by  oar  experience  of  the 
past.  The  Paper  is  a  long  one,  and  carefully  prepared,  but  as  the  whole 
question  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Explosives,  not  long  issued  (of  which  Professor  Abel  is  a  member),  those 
of  onr  readers  who  wish  to  master  the  subject  should  go  to  the  fonntain- 
head  for  their  informaUon. 

Paper  X.  ia  a  "  Report  on  the  Demolition  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Steamer 
Kaie,  at  Harwich,"  furnished  by  Capt  M.  T.  Sate,  R.E.,  under  whose 
Buperintendsnce  the  work  was  snccemtally  carried  ont.  The  Kate  was 
about  90  feet  lon^  and  bad  foundered  in  the  winter  of  1872-8  about  6 
miles  outside  Harwich  harbour,  where  the  water  at  low  spring  tides  is  only 
about  \\  fathoms  deep ;  and,  as  it  was  lying  nearly  in  the  course  of  the 
Harwicb  and  Continental  steam  ^ckets,  it  was  important  to  remove  the 
obstacle,  although  the  wreck  hod  been  buoyed  by  Tnnity  House,  and  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  risible  by  the  boiling  of  the  water  when  the  tide  was 
sweeping  strongly  by  it.  Notwithstanding  the  exposed  position  cf  the 
wreck,  off  tbe  Eastern  coast,  where  the  water  is  seldom  smooth,  and  the  . 
imposeibility  of  working  at  it  except  during  the  hoinn  of  ftesh  water, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  tjde.  Use  divers  succeeded  in  surveying  its 
position,  and  in  course  of  time  10  charges  of  damp  gun-coltoD,  fired  by 
primers  of  dry  gun-cotton,  were  got  in  position  oa  tbe  port  and  starboard 
sides  of  the  vrasel,  by  sliding  them  down  ropes  attached  to  heavy  sinkers, 
which  were  dropped  down  to  the  required  spots — the  charges  being,  in  most 
cases,  finally  adjusted  by  the  diver.  The  charges  were  made  up  of  frtjm 
50  to  100  lbs.  of  damp  gun-cotton,  and  were  fired  simultaneously  by  means 
of  one  of  Von  Ebnor's  friction  machioes.  The  explosion  did  its  work  well, 
so  that  when,  subsequently,  the  rice  of  the  wreck  was  swept  hy  means  of  a 
weighted  spar  sunk  to  a  fixed  depth,  only  two  portions,  at  the  stem  and 
stem,  were  found  to  be  still  prqjecting  about  7  feet  above  tbe  bottom,  and 
these,  by  lowering  two  more  charges,  were  cut  down,  so  as  to  leave,  in  4  j 
fiithoms  at  low  spring  tides,  a  minimtmi  depth  of  23  feet  over  the  bow  and 
25  &et  oror  the  stern. 

Paper  XI.,  by  Capt  T.  Fraser,  R.E.,  gives  an  account  of  some  "  Demo* 
liUon  Experiments  made  with  Dynamite,  Gun  Cotton,  and  Gunpowder,  at 
Grandfinz,  in  Au^at  1678,"  the  general  results  appearing  to  show  that  the 
dynamite  was  a  little  more  powerful  in  its  action  than  the  compressed  gun- 
cotton,  but  that  the  hitter  posBcssed  other  points  of  superiority  which 
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zendered  it  more  niuble  Ilun  the  former  for  mnitary  demolitions.  The 
Oemtao  officers  coniiderad  that  th«  fnmeB  given  off  by  djoamite  were  ^ 
to  be  iojarioiu  in  the  open  air;  and  we  cnn  thorefbre  quite  undnatand 
that  ite  use  in  mioiog  operatiooa  migbt  lead  to  Krioas  accidenta,  ^ofa  the 
mm  baring  to  work  through  gronad  impregnated  with  the  poieoooiu  gsse* 
given  off  ^  the  ezplosioD  ctf  urge  charges  of  d/nomito. 

The  two  but  Papers,  on  "Th«  Straighteningof  a  Brick  CbiiBiu>7  Shaft 
in  the  Rofai  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,"  and  on  •'ThePnetieol  Application  of 
Portland  Cement  Concrete,"  are  dasMring  of  a  longK  D0tic«  than  we  conld 
flompreM  into  tbia  article. 


PROFESSOR    BARRrS  LECTURES 
ARCHITECTURE.-II. 

Dklitsbkd  at  thk  Botal  Acadbkt,  or  Habch  1. 


ON 


IN  mj  last  Ip^ture  I  aaked  j<m  to  examine  with  me  a  theorj  pot  forward 
as  a  baria  of  propbwy  for  the  fbtam  I  now  propose  to  cast  our  eres 
baclnraid  on  toe  paat.  It  will  b«  onr  taak  to-nigbt  to  remember  that  tbia 
year  marks  the  completion  of  a  fourth  centniy  sioce  the  birth  of  a  great 
master,  and  mighty  artist,  and  to  derote  oarseWea  for  a  timn  to  a  coosidera- 
tioQ  of  the  events  of  bis  long  and  honoanble  career.  We  h^ar  so  much 
nowadays  of  nataral  laws,  avflragap,  and  systems,  by  the  sidp  of  which  mere 
individual  efforts  are  fntile  as  a  Sy  on  the  wheel  of  some  vast  engine,  that 
it  may  not  be  withoac  advantage  to  as  to  dwell  sometimes  on  the  lires  of 
those  great  men  whose  names  shine  out  so  brightly  in  bist<n>y,  and  who  have 
made  tbetr  mark  on  the  anoals  of  their  time.  Sncb  a  one  was  Michael 
Angeto  Bnonarotti.  There  are  names  which  bear  with  them  a  magic  ebann,' 
and  hia  ia  one  of  ibttm.  Sculptor,  architect,  painter,  and  poet,  as  well  as 
patriot  and  politician,  he  seems,  ae  we  look  back,  to  stand  out  more  and 
more,  in  any  picture  we  may  frame  for  oumelrt*,  of  the  times  of  the  Italian 
Benaissance. 

Michael  Angelo  was  bom,  as  I  hare  said,  jiut  ^nr  centuries  ago.  In 
these  400  ysara  what  important  ehangea  have  occurred  t  Statea  have  arisen, 
and  bare  been  blotted  out.  The  old  world  has  burst  its  boa  ode  and  dia- 
covered  a  new  one.  Religions  have  altered  their  coarse.  Everywhere 
there  baa  been  chan^,  and  yet  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  retains  its 
charm,  aa  when  the  impatient  Romans  of  bis  day  rushed  to  the  Sistioe 
Chapel  to  admire  his  lost  new  work.  It  is  the  almost  divine  prerogative 
of  art  to  know  no  change,  and  to  preserve  its  principles  universal, 
immntable. 

We  ahall  see  hereafter  that  Michael  Angelo  waa  a  good  citizen,  aa  well 
as  a  noble  artist ;  a  Florentine  first,  and  a  aculptor  afterwards.   In  bia  J 


geooes  mark  their  reigns,  and  it  ia  well  known  how  the  laat  of  them, 
Alexander  VI.,  with  his  natural  son,  Ciesar  Borgia,  made  his  name  a  by- 
word <^  infamy,  and  finally  poished  by  poison  Ueacberonsly  prepared  by 
him  ftir  aootlier. 

Fram  this  brief  aecoant  of  the  social  eonnptions.of  hia  day,  it  may  wall 
be  imagined  bow  fr^ngbt  with  peril  mast  have  been  such  a  stato  of  thiogs 
to  the  character  of  yoang  men  altering  life  lik*  Micbaal  Angdo.  Binuelf 
of  noble  deaeent  (for  the  Buonarroti,  or,  as  they  called  themselvea,  tbe 
Boonarroti-Simoni,  were  amongtbe  most  distingniahed  Florentine  ftuniUea), 
he  wonld  natorally  have  plunged  into  the  disatpationa  around  him,  bad  it 
not  bean  for  the  proud  nprigbtneaa  of  his  character,  wfaidt  was  foatered  bj 
tbe  influence  of  a  great  reformer,  and  most  rvmarkable  man. 

Thii  man  waa  &Tonacola,  a  patrician  by  birtb,  a  prieet  1^  profession, 
and  a  reformer  by  conviction.  An  ardent  entboaiaat,  be  prmcfaed  with 
the  zeal  of  an  ancient  prophet,  pointing  to  Rome  as  tbe  mystic  Babylon 
and  mother  of  abominations.  Austere  and  incormptible,  he  denoaneed  tike 
impurities  of  the  cloister,  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  the  tyraDnieal 
cruelriee  of  the  State.  Eia  speech,  at  first  marred  by  an  infinnity,  Uka 
that  of  the  Greek  orator  of  old,  at  length  electrified  ssch  congregations  aa 
had  never  been  seen  before. 

Led  by  the  occurrences  around  him  to  take  a  lead  in  politics,  tbe  aim  of 
Savonarola  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  in  Florence  a  theocracy,  in 
which  religion  and  law  ahonld  be  ooe  and  tbe  same,  very  madi  aa  was 
contemplated  by  our  own  Pnritana.  Hia  bnming  seal  made  him  monj 
eBMniea,  and  brtrayed  him  ouaaionally  into  extrava^noa.  An  lostaoee  of 
tbe  latter  was  the  destruction  of  works  of  art;  which  he  induced  hia  fol- 
lowers to  devote  to  the  flames,  in  the  public  place  opposite  to  tbe  palace  of 
the  seignor^  in  Florence,  ao  well  known,  doubtless,  to  many  of  you.  From 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  tbe 
pictures  and  books  and  other  works  thus  condemned  by  wholesale  may 
hsre  deserved  their  fate;  but  when  we  read  that  Fr^  Btrtolommeo  waa  so 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  that  he  brought  his  life-academy  stadies  to  be 
consumed  on  the  pyre,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  atxoy  or  SaTonar^'s 
noble  life  ahonld  be  disflgored  by  this  ontbreak  of  nionkiah  bigotij'  id 
opposition  to  taato  and  geniaa. 

I  mnit  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  intensely  interaattng  life  of  SanNBUola, 
which  was  apent  in  the  dennndation  of  tbe  vices  of  the  town,  and  of  tbe 
iniqnitiea  of  the  ^pal  court.  His  end  soon  came.  Excommnniatod  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  U97  ;  deserted  b^  friends ;  and  inanltad  by  a  fickle 
populace ;  be  was  strangled  and  burnt,  m  1498,  in  the  Piaaza  dei  Signori, 
now  the  well-known  Piazza  Gran.  Boca,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  refmrner  ;  but  his  work  did  not 
perish  with  him,  nor  the  powerful  infloenee  which  he  exercised  on  some  of 
the  beat  aitiBta  of  his  day.  Notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate  eharaeter  of 


da^a,  none  could  have  dreamt  of  the  United  Italy,  which  has  bnt  lately  j  the  artistic  bnmt  laeriBce  alrMdy  referred  to,  Savonarola  was  not  deatitnte 
anaen  under  our  eyea,  where  politicians  have  seen  for  ages  only  a  '*  geo-  |  of  appreciation  of  artistic  beauty.  He  had  devoted  followers  among  artiati 
graphical  expression  ;"  bnt  we  shall  flnd_him  devoted  to  the  freedom  and  I  and  their  families,  and  among  his  earliest  adhermts  waa  Fr&  BartfiJomneo, 


independence  of  his  darling  Florence — Florence  the  beautiful,  and  the 
prond. 

Let  as  glance  f(»  a  moment  at  the  state  of  society  into  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  bom.  From  the  thirteeotli  century,  rival  parties  in  Florence 
had  been  fighting  for  the  mastery,  Ouelpha  and  Ghibelines  dirided 
themselvea  into  oppoaing  eampa,  and  shared  the  Ticiaaitudes  of  rietorj 
and  defeat 

Tbeae  titles  became  in  time  mere  party  nicknames,  and  lost  their  original 
meaning.  They  arose  in  Germany,  and  are  said  by  some  to  have  been 
first  known  in  the  twelfth  century  at  the  battle  of  Winabeig,  in  Soa^a, 
between  two  rivals  for  the  Imperial  throne,  Conrad,  Doke  of  Franconia,  and 
Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of  Wolf.  A  corruption  of  the  tatter 
name  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  partisans  of  Henry,  white  the  soldiers 
of  Conrad  took  their  opposing  title  from  Weiblingen,  a  town  of  Wiirtem- 
beig,  the  patrimonial  seat  of  their  leader. 

It  was  Dot^  however,  till  about  the  year  1340,  on  the  exconunnnicatira 
of  Frederic  U.  by  the  Pope,  that  the  names  of  Guelpha  and  Gbibelinea 
were  generally  adopted  in  Italy,  the  Guelphs  supporting  tbe  Pope,  and 
opposing  the  Imperial  authority,  which  was  upheld,  more  or  less,  by  tbe 
Gnibelines.  In  later  times  the  Ghibelines  were  regarded  aa  the  sapporters 
of  the  aristocratic  principle,  while  the  Gnelplis  professed  an  admiration 
for  a  more  popular  frarm  of  Government. 

Such  were  the  parties  Michael  Angelo  found  contending  for  aupremacy  in 
bis  native  eoantiy.  Let  us  now  inquire  for  a  moment  what  was  the  atate 
of  society,  and  morala. 

It  waa  a  time  of  general  corruption  in  high  places,  of  treachery,  poison- 
ings, and  violence.  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  Rome,  writes : — 
"Such  is  the  modern  Babylon,  whatever  of  perfidy  or  fraud,  whatever  of 
cruelty  and  pride,  whatever  of  impurity  and  unbiidlod  licentiousness,  you 
may  have  hoard  or  read  of,  whatever  of  impiety  and  of  the  vilest  maoners 
the  world  has  elsevbcre  witnessed,  you  will  t>ehold  alt  such  evils  accumu- 
lated in  fullest  measure  here."  "  Here  in  Babylon  all  that  is  good  expires. 
In  this  kingdom  of  avarice,  nothing  ia  deemed  a  loaa  excepting  the  loss  of 
mont^."  "  What  ia  itAd  us  of  hell,  ia  treated  as  fabulous :  the  reaorrec- 
Uon  of  the  body,  tbe  end  of  the  world,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment, 
aro  eateemed  fiiblea.  Here  truth  is  deemed  folly,  abstinence  rusticity, 
chastity  a  signal  reproach,  licence  in  sin,  magnanimity  and  praiseworthy 
freedom." 

This  Innguage  can,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  hardly  called  exaggerated,  and  it 
reveals  n  state  of  things  at  the  Papal  Court  which  doubtless  contributed, 
in  no  slight  degree,  to  that  cry  for  reform  which  echoed  over  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  Uie  fifteenth  century,  and  which  (raised  previonaly  by  Wycliffe 
in  England),  waa  then  taken  up  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Germany,  with 
audi  important  reaulta  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  sovereign  Pontiff,  at  this  time,  seem  to  hare  merged  the  priest  in 
the  king,  and  to  have  hesitated  at  no  means  to  compass  their  plana  of 
Statr.  Sixtue  IV.,  and  his  successors,  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VL, 
under  whom  tbe  childhood  and  early  manhood  of  Michael  Angelo  were 
passed,  stand  out  in  a  bad  pre-eminence,  even  amongst  their  not  too  scru> 
puloua  contemporariea.   Conspiracies,  aasasaioationa,  aud  vicioaa  indol- 


whom  we  have  already  aeea  devoiing  bis  works  to  the  flames  at  the  bidding 
of  his  friend.  This  great  artist  was  so  deeplv  afficted  by  the  tragical  &te 
of  Savonarola,  that  he  renounced  bis  art,  and  buried  himself  in  a  cloister, 
whence  all  the  entreaties  of  bis  admirers  were  needed  to  iBdoea  bim  to 
emttge,  aud  reenme  hia  artistic  pencil. 

I  must  do  no  more  than  mention  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  with  Luea  delta 
Boblua,  and  Andrea  bis  nephew,  as  among  the  disciples  of  fttvonarola; 
also  the  architect,  Cronaca,  who  crowned  the  Strozzi  Pahice  with  its  msastve 
cornice. 

The  young  artist  waa  about  twenty-four  years  old  when  Savonarola  waa 
put  to  death,  and  we  may  believe  that  tiia  character  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  the  great  preacher.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Michael 
Ajigelo  ever  r^arded  bis  memory  with  afl^eetionate  veneration,  and  that  in 
bis  declining  years  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tbe  writings  of  Savonarola, 
were  bia  favouite  atndy. 

It  was  into  this  atormr  oondition  of  afiirs  that  Uiehael  Ang^  waa 
born,  and  in  which  be  livad.  Let  na  now  trace  some  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  life. 

The  day  of  his  bir^  waa  March  6,  1476,  and  the  plac^  the  Oaatle  of 
Chinsi  and  Caprese,  of  which  bis  father  was  governor  far  the  year.  Bis 
father,  Lndovico  di  Leonardo  Buonsrroti-Simoni,  waa  apmog  teom  an 
ancient  family,  being  deacended  from  tbe  Coonta  of  Carroaaa.  The  mother 
of  the  future  artist  waa  Franc esca  Ruceltai. 

On  the  return  of  hia  parenta  to  Florence,  on  the  expiration  of  the  elder 
Buonarroti's  year  of  office,  the  infont  Michael  Angelo  was  put  out  to  nurse 
with  the  wife  of  a  stonemaaon,  living  a  few  miles  fh)m  Florence.  In  after 
days,  when  spectators  used  to  marvel  at  the  energy  of  the  young  sculptor, 
who  made  the  flakes  of  marble  fitlt  under  his  chisel  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  Michael  Angelo  used  jestingly  to  refer  to  tbe  circumatancas  of  bis 
infancy,  and  wonld  declare  that  be  imbibed  a  love  toe  the  chisel  and  mallet 
with  hia  fostermother's  milk. 

It  is  clear  that  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  future  artist  were  early  de- 
veloped, and  that  aomewbat  against  the  wiah  ot  hia  parenfa,  who  were 
disposed  to  regard  with  dissatisfaction  the  devotion  of  one  of  their  sons  to 
a  profeesion,  which  they  aeem  to  have  reguded  as  derogatory  to  pntrician 
lineage.  Family  pride  and  even  personal  harshneea  was,  however,  of  no 
avail.  Tbe  lad  of  fourteen  gnve  even  then  a  foretaste  of  the  strong  witi  of 
later  days,  and,  bappit;|r  for  art,  Michael  Angelo  remained  steadfast,  and  on 
April  1,  1468,  waa  articled  to  Gbirland^o,  at  that  tims  an  artist  of  note, 
and  having  many  pupils  and  a  large  practice. 

This  was  tbe  real  ctHumencement  of  Michael  Angelo'a  artiat  life^  and  his 

rioa  waa  not  long'  in  showing  itsidf  nnmiatakably.  He  waa  encouraged 
hia  ardour  by  a  Mend  and  fellow-pupil,  Granacci,  a  youth  abont  fire 
years  older  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  turned  for  encouragement  and 
advice. 

According  to  Vasari,  the  two  friends  were  working  one  day  at  the 
Academy  of  St.  Msrco,  at  Florence,  when  the  attention  oF  tbe  reigning 
Duke  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  attracted  to  the  bead  of  a  fawn  which  Michael 
Angelo  waa  imiuting  from  an  antique  model.  Looking  kindly  on  the 
young  artist,  tbe  Duke  said,  "  How  is  it  you  have  given  your  Hwn  a  corn- 
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pWto  set  of  teeth  ?  Don't  yoa  know  that  Bucb  old  felloirB  are  sure  to  have 
uittoiMof  them?"  Next  time  Lorento  WW  the  bust  some  of  the  teeth 
Mil  been  nmoTsd.  and  their  sockets  cldverlr  displaced.  The  Duke  being 
pl*'*ed  with  this  courtier-like  apprcciatioa  of  bis  criticism,  inquired  the 
name  and  age  of  the  sculptor,  aua  ended  taking  the  youth  under  his 
e^ial  patronage.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  life  of  Michael 
Angalo,  who  from  that  time  becuu  nabitnatod  to  the  intereoorse  of  the 
Mading  men  of  his  time. 

Bat  Michael  Angelo  was  well  aware  that  the  smiles  of  the  great  would 
be  of  little  arail,  if  be  did  not  masb^r  the  principles  and  detaibi  of  his  art. 
and  wo  find  him,  at  this  time,  not;  only  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling, 
hit  alao  deep  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  the  uninviting  mysteries  of  the 
ffiSKCtiag-roon.  He  tfaw  gMned  tfaat  narreUoua  knowledge  of  the 
ounao  fnuDo  which  hereafter  diatitignidied  hia  works. 

He  aooa  made  great  ndTaneea  in  hia  studies,  and  seems  to  have  inenrred 
some  iU-will  fram  the  envy  of  his  fellow  stadents,  for  one  of  them,  Torri- 
giano.  having  insulted  him,  an  encounter  followed,  when  an  unlucky  blow 
from  his  aatagonist  bn^e  the  bridge  of  Michael  Angelo'e  nose,  and  dis- 
figured bim  for  life.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  favour  in  which  he  waa 
bold  at  this  time,  from  the  anger  of  Lorenzo  with  Torrigiftno,  who  was  at 
once  banished,  whilp  Michael  Angelo  grew  daily  in  fevour,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with- his  patron. 

Lorenxo  de  Itfedici  was  at  this  time  tn  the  plentitude  of  his  power.  He 
kad  jost  sveeeasfnUy  eseued  from  a  plot  sgainst  him,  known  as  the  con- 
tptraey  of  the  Fttzn,  which  cost  hia  brother,  Qinliano,  his  life.  This  con- 
spiracy hiid  been  fomented  by  the  reigning  Pope  Siztus  IV.,  and  it  is  sug- 
gcstire  of  the  state  of  society  at  (he  time,  that  the  place  selected  for  tbe 
morder  of  the  two  brother*  was  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiore,  and 
the  time  the  celetnstion  of  mass  by  Cudinsi  JEUario,  one  of  the  eonspirs- 
tora,  and  a  relative  of  the  Pope. 

Tbe  signal  waa  to  be  the  bell  which  signifies  to  the  silent  congregation 
that  the  most  solemn  mystery  of  religion  is  being  celebrated.  In  the 
tomolt  that  arose,  Lorenw  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a  dagger,  and 
tboagh  ha  eacaped  with  life,  his  brother  was  less  fortunate.  Neverthe- 
lesa  the  otaupracy  fiuled  in  ita  object,  the  Bian  £imily  were  all  but  an- 
nihilated, and  Lorenco's  power  was  more  firmly  ratablisbed  than  before. 
He  waa  then  the  better  able  to  turn  to  the  arts  of  peace,  for  relaxation 
from  graver  dnties,  and  his  court  became  a  home  for  literature,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  art.  In  such  an  atmosphere  we  may  be  sure  that  Michael 
Angelo  breathed  freely,  and  found  ample  scope  for  his  genius. 

But  this  unclouded  prosperity  was  not  long  to  continue,  for  in  1492 
iomuo  died.  Mi(4iael  Angelo  was  at  this  time  scarcely  eighteen  years 
of  ag|»>  and  felt  keenly  the  lota  of  hia  powerful  M^nd  and  protector, 
lAoM  nobler  qualities  had  not  dflMonded  to  his  eon  and  neceasor,  Fiero 
da2Iedid. 

Piao  soon  gave  himaelf  up  to  sports  and  pleasnre.  and  among  his  trans- 
aetiras  with  Michael  Angelo,  we  are  told  that  be  OHnmissionoir  the  latter 
to  fonn  a  statue  of  snow  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.  It  was  a  time 
of  disupation,  folly,  and  snperst^on,  and  the  sxpulsion  of  the  Medici 
&mily  was  not  &r  <C 

Michael  Angelo  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  be  troubled  by  signs  of 
eoming  distress,  which  escsped  the  notice  of  bis  careless  mastrr.  The 
^ophetic  denunciations  of  Savonarola  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  The  woes 
unouuced  by  the  latter  seemed  about  to  burst  on  the  devoted  city,  and 
likely  to  involve  him  in  the  ruin  of  the  Medici.  After  some  hesitation,  he 
detsnoined  to  fly,  and  left  t'loreoce  for  Venice,  just  before  tbe  advance  of 
u  iuTading  French  amy  forced  Pieri^  who  went  out  to  meet  it,  to  sur- 
render himself  a  prisoner.  All  offers  and  negotiations  proving  abortive, 
Fiero  was  allowed  by  his  conquerors  to  return  to  Florence,  but  was  soon 
expelled  as  a  traitor  by  tbe  tnfhriated  populace. 

Miehael  Angelo  did  not  long  remun  in  Venice.  He  had  at  this  time 
bat  few  resources,  and  bis  slender  funds  were  soon  exhausted.  He  thers- 
£ire  returned  to  Bologna,  from  which  he  could  more  readily  observe,  and 
take  advantage  of,  any  improvement  of  aflWirs  at  Florence.  It  is  said  that 
on  hia  entry  into  Bologna  he  got  into  trouble.  Every  foreigner  entering 
iIh  gates  had  to  present  himseu  to  an  officer,  who  marked  his  thumb  with 
a  seu  of  red  wax.  Michael  Angela  n^lecttng  this  custom,  entered  tbe 
dty  with  DO  seal  on  hia  thnmb,  and  was  consequently  arrested,  fined,  and 
imivisoned. 

From  this  state  he  was  released  by  Si|^or  Aldoriandi,  a  leading 
Bokgnese  citizen,  who  nltimately  persuaded  him  to  abandon  any  intention 
cf  (mweeding  further,  and  to  remain  with  him,  as  an  inmate  of  his  house. 
Scarcely  had  Michael  Angelo  agreed  to  this  proposal,  when  bis  late  master, 
Fiero,  arrived,  with  his  iamUy,  to  seek  ahelter  in  Bologna,  after  their 
•ipolsion  from  Fkovnc 

It  was  at  this  tjme  that  Michael  Angelo  designed  the  well-known  kneeling 
ugel  holding  a  candeUbmm,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of 
Sin  Fetronio,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Domenidno.  This  work 
caused  much  ill-feeling,  as  tbe  Botognese  were  very  jealous  of  straugers, 
ud  Michael  Angelo  soon  determined  to  retorn  to  nis  native  city.  Here 
lit  was  changed ;  the  very  name  of  the  Medici  proscribed,  their  art  trea- 
nres  dispersed,  and  the  artist  society  which  gathered  around  them 
■battered  and  dejected.  The  iafiuence  of  Savonarola  was  supreme,  and  a 
Mun  than  Puritan  austerity  had  succeeded  to  the  gay  and  canless  days  of 
the  Medicean  rale. 

Wchael  Angelo,  however,  etill  fotmd  friends,  and  settled  down  to  bis 
aitistie  life.  A  cousin  of  Fiero,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  had  remained  in 
Florence  under  an  assumed  name,  and  for  bim  several  commissions  were 
executed  by  the  young  sculptor.  One  of  these  works,  a  Cupid,  for  which 
Michael  Angelo  received  30  dtuata,  was  sent  to  Eome,  and  there  sold  as  an 
antique  for  200  ducata. 

The  purchaser  in  Borne  was  Cardinal  San  Giorgio ;  the  same  Bapbael 
Biario  who  sud  mass  in  Florence  as  a  signal  for  Uie  attempted  murder  of 
Lorenzo  de  Mediri  and  his  brother.  The  cardinal  having  a  suspicion  of 
the  task  nideh  had  been  played  upon  him,  sent  to  Ftozoiee  to  make 
inqniriesM  tothfl^aineiHasoftheaealptare.  Th«  nmlt  wu  ipvit^ 


tion  to  Michael  Angelo  to  come  to  Borne,  which  the  latter  accepted.  He 
set  out  at  once,  and  arrived  in  the  Eternal  Oitf  on  June  25, 1496. 

Michael  Angelo's  first  visit  to  It<Hne  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  an  epoch 
in  his  life.  He  was  in  his  tvwity-flrst  year,  f^ll  of  youthful  hope  and 
strength,  and  thirsting  for  distinction.  His  delight  at  what  he  saw  at 
Rome  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  bis  patron  Lorenzo,  at  Florence.  He 
found,  he  says,  so  many  beautiful  things,  that  be  had  not  been  able  to  find 
time  to  deliver  his  letters  of  introduction,  excepting  the  letter  for  the 
cardinal.  He  had  tried  to  recover  his  Cupid  (rom  the  dealer,  who  bad 
abused  bis  confidence,  but  in  vuin,  and  be  bad  purchased  marble,  and  was 
about  to  work  on  it  at  once. 

Few  of  ns  are,  I  think,  uoronscioos  of  a  spell  which  the  very  name  of 
Rome  exercises  upon  us,  a  spell  deepened  into  enthusiasm  by  presence  in 
the  midst  of  it.  We  can  the  better  sympathise  with  the  ardent  young 
artist,  so  excited  by  tbe  works  of  art  around  him  that  all  his  business  cares 
are  forgotten. 

It  BiftTi  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  ti;^  to  realise  what  he  saw ;  for  it  was 
not  our  Bome  which  Michael  Angelo  entered.  The  rock  of  the  Capitol 
was  bare,  and  be  could  not  have  foreseen  that  group  of  palaces  which  be 
afterwards  placed  there,  and  which  are  to  us  one  of  the  great  features  of 
the  city.  The  narrow  streets,  thronged  by  day,  were  closed  at  night  by 
chains.  From  the  Capitol  there  was  no  sign  of  modern  St.  Peter's,  nor 
did  there  exist  any  of  the  countless  domes  wluch,  to  the  modern  visitor, 
seem  to  be  associated  with  the  very  name  of  Bome. 

The  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was  still  standing,  and  squalid  houses 
covered  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  great  square,  with  its  encircling 
colonnades,  and  rushing  fountains. 

The  Vatican,  a  small  and  poor  commencement  of  tbe  present  huge 
structure,  was  dwarfed  by  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  then,  as  now,  tbe 
citadfl]  of  Home.  From  bis  chamber  at  the  Vatican,  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff could  pass  by  a  covered  passage  to  his  castle — a  facility  not  to  be 
despised  when  owdioals,  with  their  attendants,  might  be  seen  ralloping 
about  in  complete  armour,  and  corpses  were  daily  to  be  found  in  the 
streets,  victims  of  the  dagger  or  Che  poisoned  bowl. 

Such  was  the  Borne  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  regarded  in  its  every-day 
aspect.  Its  old-wm'ld  life,  however,  must  have  been  explored  by  him 
with  absorbing  interest.  The  marvels  of  old  Bome  were  spread  out  be- 
fore bim,  88  before  ourselves,  and  we  can  picture  the  intense  delight  with 
which  each  newly-excavated  statue  from  temple,  both,  or  villa,  would  be 
welcomed.  Each  day  would  bring  to  light  fruh  wonders  of  art,  and  seem' 
to  link  together  the  Past  and  the  Present. 

Michael  Angelo  remained  at  this  time  only  about  two  years  in  Bome, 
but  before  he  left  it  he  had  eetablishad  a  commanding  reputation,  although 
his  connection  with  the  Cardinal  de  San  Giorgio  was  soon  terminatod — 
not  to  tbe  losf,  probably,  of  his  fame,  or  safety. 

Some  doubt  hangs  over  the  works  which  Michael  Angelo  is  supposed 
to  hare  executed  at  this  time,  but  his  statues  of  Cnpid  and  Bacchus  are 
well  known. 

Tbe  great  work,  however,  which  stamped  bim  as  the  first  of  Uring  sculp- 
tors is  the  celebrated  Pieta,  now  in  St  Petw's.  Other  works  of  Michaiel 
Angelo  may  better  reveal  his  power  than  this  masterinece,  hut  nothing  can 
test  his  skill  for  delineating  the  softer  emotions  more  than  the  attitude  of  the 
youthful  mother  bending  over  her  Son,  inconsolable,  but  yet  sublime,  as 
his  yielding  form  rests  in  her  arms.  A  faC'simile  of  the  latter  is  before 
you,  and  the  perfection  of  the  details  and  the  grace  of  tbe  composition 
combine  to  mark  the  whole  work  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  plastic  art. 
As  sueh  it  was  regarded  at  the  time,  and  Miehad  Angelo's  position  was 
at  once  established.  His  fame  soon  spread  from  Bome  to  the  city  which 
claimed  him  for  its  own,  and  abont  the  jnnur  IfiOO,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Savonarola,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Florence. 

Besnming  hia  labours  with  characterietic  vigour,  he  set  to  work  on  a 
Madonna,  and  some  other  works  of  sculpture,  including  fifteen  marble 
statues  for  Siena,  but  the  work  which  chiefly  marks  this  period  of  bis 
career  is  tbe  famous  "  David," 

A  great  block  of  marble,  18  feet  high,  waa  lying  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
cathraml  workshops.  Originally  intended  for  tne  colossal  statue  of  a 
saint  for  the  decoration  of  ^e  exterior  of  the  church,  it  had  been  only  par* 
tially  worited.  From  some  cause  the  sculptor,  Simon  di  Flesole,  nad 
withdrawn  f^m  tbe  wca-k,  and  the  idea  haa  in  consequence  been  al«n- 
doned.  Michael  Angelo  was  then  appealed  to,  and  be  ondertodE  to  pro- 
duce a  colossal  statue  of  David  from  the  block  as  it  stood,  and  without 
any  addition  being  made  to  it. 

Two  years  were  allowed  for  the  task,  and  he  at  once  began  on  tbe 
marble.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  eager  to  commence,  that  his  only 
work  of  preparation  was  a  little  wax  model,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  statue  with  such  absorbing  application  that  be  trusted  no  hands  but 
bis  own,  and  from  the  first  touch,  in  1501,  to  the  last,  in  1504  (for  he 
was  a  tittle  beyond  tbe  stipulated  time),  be  did  the  whole  of  the  work 
himself. 

A  difference  of  opinion  ensued  as  to  ita  ultimate  poeition.  Some  thought 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  Lomia,  others  in  a  church,  or  in  the  eourt-yturd 
of  the  palace.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  omnion  of  Giuliano  dl  San 
Oallo,  then  in  the  height  of  his  Aime  as  an  architecL  He  pronounced  in 
&vonr  of  the  Loggia,  because,  he  said,  the  mari>le  was  tender,  and  would 
be  injured  by  exposure,  as  bos  indeed  been  the  case.  In  this  advice  he 
was  supported  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  as  Michael  Angelo  did  not  ap- 
prove the  suggestion,  bis  views  naturally  prevailed,  and  the  "  David  "  was 
placed  in  the  square  near  to  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

Four  days  were  taken  in  moving  the  colossus  from  the  sculptor's  studio, 
and  on  May  18,  1504,  it  waa  finally  placed  in  position.  During  its  pro* 
gross,  such  was  the  jealotisy  with  which  Michael  Angelo  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  rivals,  that  atones,  we  ore  told,  were  thrown  at  it,  and  s 
guard  bad  to  be  appointed  to  defuid  the  statue  from  the  attacks  nig^Uy 
made  upon  it. 

Florence  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the  arts,  for  Michael  Angelo, 
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Leonardo  da  Vind,  Raphael,  with  other  artists  of  leaser  eminence,  were 
all  contending  there  in  honourable  rivalry.  Michael  Angelo  b»d_al«y» 
deemed  htmseU  a  sculptor  before  anjthiog  else,  but  he  was  now  indOced 
to  enter  the  lists,  aa  a  painter,  with  Leonarao. 

The  Florentine  Goverament  wishing  to  decorate  with  paintings  the  two 

Sut  ride  walls  of  the  conndl  cbambev  in  the  Fklazzo  Veechio,  entmated 
t>  commission  for  one  wall  to  Iieosardo,  and  that  for  the  other  wall  to 
Michael  Angeto.  Unfortnnately  for  art,  neither  task  was  fuUj;  executed. 
Michael  AngDlo  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  preparation  of  his  cartoon ; 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  though  he  commenced  his  painting  on  the  wall  of 
the  councU-hall,  never  finished  it,  and  the  part  which  was  executed  faded 
away  in  oonBequence  of  some  defects  in  the  colours,  or  in  the  ground,  such 
as  those  which  have  so  fatally  dealt  with  his  "  Last  Supper"  at  Milan. 

The  Hubject  of  Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  was  suggested  by  the  war  which 
had  been  raging,  mora  or  less,  for  centuries,  between  the  Florentines  and 
Pisans.  The  CMtoon  shows  a  group  of  Florentine  eoldiers,  bathing  in  the 
Amo,  where  tiisj  are  surprised  by  a  sndden  attack.  It  has  always  been 
coDsideied  a  most  masterlv  study  of  the  nude,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  de- 
olared  that  though  the  dinne  Michael  Angelo  afterwaids  painted  the 
great  ebapel  of  Pope  Jnliiu,  he  wrer  again  fufly  realised  the  force  of  these, 
his  eariier  atadies. 

The  fate  of  this  great  work  is  melancholy,  for  it  aeems  to  have  been  pur- 
posely destroyed,  from  unworthy  motives  of  eoTy,  in  1512.  Va.<ari  attri- 
butes this  -work  of  Vandalism  to  Bandinelli,  a  disciple  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  in  some  respects  a  rival ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
tJbat  the  cartoon  was  cut  into  fragments,  and  mutilated.  Some  scattered 
portions  fbnnd  their  way  to  difl^nt  phices,  and  were  afterwards  engraved 
by  Hare  Antonio  and  Andrea  VeQeriano. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  of  these  engravings  in  the  "  Illustrations  of 
the  Oeniua  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,"  by  the  late  Commendaiore 
Canina,  Professor  Cockerell,  and  Mr.  Harford ;  and  I  think  you  will  find 
it  well  deserving  of  attentive  study.  In  it,  three  soldiers  are  represented 
just  emerged  from  the  wat«r.  One  is  climbing  the  bank,  another  leaning 
over  it  to  offer  a  hand  to  a  comrade  in  the  water ;  the  third  is  pointing  to 
the  enemy,  who  ia  seen  in  the  background,  masking  his  advance  throngh  a 
groap  of  trees.  These  figures  in  the  original  were  the  size  of  life,  and 
were  drawn  io  black  chalk,  with  white  lights  and  brown  shadows. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cartoon  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
new  trinmph  of  its  anthor,  and  Vaaari  attributes  to  its  infiuence  the  first 
inspiration  of  the  grand  style  of  art  to  Kaphael.  S^r  Charles  Eastlake  so 
far  agrees  in  this  view  as  to  point  out  that  from  the  time  when  Baphael 
studied  the  cartoon  of  Pisa  (as  it  was  called),  a  closer  study  of  anatomy 
and  form  is  to  be  seen  in  his  works. 

Michael  Angelo  bad  now  shown  his  power  as  a  painter,  as  well  as 
sculptor,  while  literary  studies  did  not  cease  to  engage  his  attention.  The 
beet  prose  writers  of  his  country,  and  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  poets,  were 
tlie  delight  of  his  houra  of  relaxation  &om  his  heavy  artistic  labours. 

Such  were  the  daily  habits  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Florence  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  strength,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Komo  by  the  Pope. 
{Tube  conHnued,) 


COMPETITIONS. 

TTITDEIt  this  heading  we  propose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  often  as  may 
U  be  necessary,  a  brief  account  of  the  wnditknu  oi  soch  eompetitioOB  as 
may  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  piofesrion.  In  doing  so  we  shall  pcnnt  ont 
what  conditions  have  been  framed  in  accordance  or  at  vorianc*  with  the 
roles  agreed  upon  at  the  General  Conference  of  1872 ;  beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  our  province  to  go,  our  object  being  to  help  the  reader  to  ascertain 
(more  than  an  advertisement  can)  whether  the  conditima  of  a  particular 
ennpetition  are  likely  to  meet  with  his  views,  rather  than  to  furnish  a 
reprint  of  such  detaib  of  requirements,  &e.,  as  he  must,  aft«  all,  obtain 
for  himself.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding  paiagTApbs  in  the 
Oennal  Conference  Bnles  above  mentioned. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


nw  pjuMxan  ro&  lusaas.  aaoitai  wriqht  *  oa,  Qunv 
viOTORiA  sranr,  oitt. 

THESE  premises  have  been  jttst  completed  for  the  old  estobMed 
firm  of  Qbokqx  Wbiqht  &  Ca,  gxata  and  atore  sod  inn 
manufacturers,  of  Rotherbam,  who  hare  remored  into  tliem  fen 
tbeir  former  premises  in  Suffolk  Lane,  which  had  become  too  bouU 
for  thm  increasing  btielness. 

The  building  consists  of  a  eub-basement,  a  basement  entered  ftom 
the  Thames  Street  level,  ground  floor  on  the  Queen  Victoria  Stmt 
level,  and  four  floora  over.  The  ground  and  three  floors  over  ue 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  show  rooms,  the  top  floor  is  used  aa  noA 
room.  The  basement  is  the  usual  unloading  and  storing  pUoa,wlulB 
the  sub-basement,  which  is  fire-proof,  contaias  the  heating  ifpsc 
ratna,  one  of  WBiffHx*8  patent  g^ll  atovea,  whit^  snj^Ues  wana  ui 
to  the  various  floors,  nad  heata  the  biulding  throughout  Aliftnoi 
from  basement,  communicaUng  with  every  floor. 

The  whole  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  internally  are  matcblined  and 
painted,  no  plaster  being  used  in  any  part,  and  a  handsome  pitch 
pine  staircase  leads  from  the  ground  to  upper  floors.  The  exterior 
elevation  ia  constructed  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  the  Ironwoi^  of 
balconies,  &c,  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wbioht  themselves. 

The  styk  is  Italian,  treated  somewhat  in  the  French  manner,  and 
the  object  baa  been  to  obtain  a  substantial,  quiet,  and  bnaiaessJiln 
character  rather  than  an  imposing  or  striking  one. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  O11.B8  &  Godoh,  of  CraTcn 
Street,  Strand;  the  buUdeiv,  Ueens.  CoLis,  of  Moorgate  Street 


Wellington  (Somerset)  Sohoola. 

The  c<mdition8  in  this  case  are  throughout  at  variance  with  the 
roles  which  wetahe  as  oui  guide.  "The  dedaion  of  the  Board 
will  depend  in  great  measure  on  lowness  of  cost,  and  plans  whose 
apparent  coat  much  exceeds  1,0002;  for  the  whole  buildings  will  probably 
not  be  entertained;"  and  then  comes  a  curioua  sentence,  "  Boundary 
Walls  at  per  rope,"  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  bill  of  quantities ;  and 
another,  which  may  not  be  bunkum,  although  it  looks  not  altogether 
unlike  it,  **  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  Architeda  propoiiag  to 
compete,  the  Board  cannot  undertake  to  pay  carriage  of  plane."  Ac- 
commodation, 355  children  and  master's  house. 

Time,  not  stated  in  ctHiditions. 

Teltham  Sohoola. 

An  applicaUon  for  the  conditions  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  an 
enormous  plan  of  site,  and  a  lengthy  extract  from  the  "  Instractions 
to  Architects,"  issued  by  the  Education  Office,  Whitehall;  we  can 
therefore  only  refer  to  the  advertisement,  which  asks  for  accommoda- 
tion for  300  childien  and  a  master's  house. 

No  premium  or  employment  is  offered. 

Time,  March  13. 


BWUUCITOUaTB'  OBUBOH,  BBOOXLTVX. 

WE  this  week  ^ve  an  illustration  of  the  new  Bedemptoiiitf 
Church  at  Brooklyne,  near  Boston,  U.S, 
The  church  will  be  erected  of  Ohio  white  and  a  local  stone  d  a 

greenish  tint. 

The  plan  consists  of  a  nave,  double  aisles,  and  transepts,  and  the 
building  measures  over  all  260  feet  in  length  by  120  feet  in  widU^ 
and  will  be  70  feet  to  the  groining,  which  will  be  in  timber. 

At  the  junction  of  nave  and  transepts  the  walls  will  be  onied  vf 
so  as  to  form  a  lantern  40  feet  square,  which  will  tnmiDate  oetigo* 
nally,  and  will  be  open  lo  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  high  altar  there  will  be  sixteen  minor  sitsn. 

In  addition  to  the  church  a  moaasteiy  for  the  Redemptoriit 
Fathers  ia  also  contemplated. 

The  building  will  be  erected  by  the  Veiy  Kev.  Father  FsiDiT, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Welbt  Pcoik,  <d  London  and  Kev 
York.   

BXLlSn  XV  KABBM  BT  Z.1T0A  SUU  BOBBU. 

rLE  two  nliefe  shown  in  the  illustratiou  form  part  of  a  series  of 
ten  which  were  for  a  ^ging  GaUer;  in  the  Duomo  of  FknaM 
but  were  never  used.  It  is  said  that  they  were  executed  by  Lrci 
DELLA  BoBBiA,  .in  competition  witJi  Doxatello,  whose  rinl  rditA 
share  now  the  same  resting-place — namely,  the  Muaeo  Naoonale— ii 
the  former  Bargello,  Florence. 


THE  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY. 

BY  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britisli 
Arcbitecfa,  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associstion  Colour 
Class  have  the  opportuniiy  of  examining  works  on  colour  decoraboD, 
previously  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  that  class.  The  Pompeian, 
Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  later  styles  form  the  subject  for  stud/, 
and  the  perusal  of  books  bearing  on  those  styles  is  of  much  sdvaatip 
to  the  student. 

The  Institute  has  lately  purchased   several  important  *oiB| 
among  those  on  decoratiou,  we  may  name  the  following  :— 
ASAHS.  B^corationa  int^eures  des  tipoqiw  Louie  Xin.  at  XIV. 
BouBeoor.  Les  arts  arabes,  architectorei  mennieeri^  mtibns,  oe. 
Dalt.  DdcoiatioDs  ext^iieuzes  et  in^rieuzes. 
GiriLMABD.  Histoiro  de  Tomement 

PPNOB.  Omementation  usuelle  de  toutes  les  ^poquss  dsns  W  •» 
Pbissb  d'Avbnves.  L'art  arabe. 
QcBTBEBO.  Decorations  intdrieures  ^poqne  Louis  XVt 
Racinbi.  Folychzomatio  ornament. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  evening  hours  during  wHch  &t 
library  is  open  are  from  6  to  9,  and  that  this  alteratioD  has  wmw""^^ 
increased  the  attendance  of  members  and  atudutB  in  coosoltuig  »■ 
Talmibto  bcMtks,  ^oto^phs,  and  drawings, 
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ft£  anul  fortnightly  meetiiiK  vas  held  on  the  5th  iust.,  Mr.  O.  H. 
ffix^,  PmideDtk  in  Uis  chair.  Vbams.  G.  Rilej,  W.  Keal«,  sod  M. 
Botterfield  mm  elected  msmhua.  Krferring  to  the  approaditi^  archttec* 
taral  •xamioalion,  Hr.  R.  Pheui  Spiers  reminded  nemben  that  the  pre- 
fiminary  drawinge  bad  to  be  Bent  in  by  the  22Bd  insb.,  and  a  gentleman 
vho  had  sfttisfiictorny  passed  the  examination  wae  vUiing  to  take  chaige  of 
ft  claw  at  a  nominal  rsmnnaration.  There  would  be  time  fax  about  half-a- 
dosen  lessons  in  the  class,  and  candidates  for  the  examination  would  find 
it  admntageoBi  to^'oin,  as  information  would  be  imparted  npoa  sabjects 
Thieb  vere  not  ordinarily  found  in  books. 

Mr.  Lact  W.  KiDOB  then  delivered  a  lecture  on 

"  Queen  Anne,"  uid  its  Belatfon  to  the  (Jothio  Bevival. 

Ur.  RiDOB,  in  bia  opening  nmarka,  said  that  there  was  a  building  in 
iMdenhall  ^«et,  extraordinarily  piquant  and  clever,  and  which,  from  its 
pit^ansqaeness,  must  bare  attracted  the  attention  of  thtm  all.  It  was  a 
Doilding  exceedingly  popular  with  painters,  and  of  a  ckss  calculated  to 
•xeite  ^e  astonishment  of  Lord  Macaulay's  "  New  Zealaoder."  There  was 
uotiier  building  not  less  extraordinary  nor  lees  worthy  of  study  exactly 
Dfiqioeite  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  their  surprise  not  being  lessened 
vhni  they  found  it  emanated  from  some  one  connected  with  Spring  Gardens ; 
and  DO  the  Embankment  there  was  a  building  with  a  very  tail  roof  in  front, 
low  behind  (now  hidden),  poseeasing  wonderful  dormers,  and  associated  with 
arehitactore  which,  if  not  Classic,  was  certainlr  not  Gothic,  but  was  never- 
theless the  production  of  a  well-known  Gothic  man.  All  over  Tiondon 
there  were  School  Board  buildings  distinguishable  by  markings  in  red  and 
earrey  gables;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  houses  alwnnded  with 
■tzsBge  fflatures— the  mai>  pecnliarities  occurring  all  over  the  country — and 
the  answer  to  their  inqninea  respecting  these  phenomena  was  always 
the  SUM — Queen  Anne."  At  tlie  Ust  Architectural  Confot«nce  the  one 
aztistie  anlgect  discussed  was  Queen  Anne,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
tbinjps  it  seemed  to  him  that  Queen  Anne  demanded  dome  Bttention,  and 
having  begun  to  think  upon  the  subject  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
coBTMUeBt  and  profitable  to  discuss  it  at  the  Architectural  Association. 
He  asked  himself,  how  did  the  movement  affect  the  Gothic  revival  ? 
BelivTiag  that  principles  were  worth  something  he  volunteered  a  Paper  on 
the  mlgaet,  ana  it  happened  that  the  committee  had  also  received  an  offer 
of  a  Paper  from  oae  of  the  great  apostles  or  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  ( &Ir. 
7.  J.  Btevenson).  Arrangements  for  reading  the  Papers  in  eaccrtsion  were 
mde,  and  alUioagh  he  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  only  a  fort- 
Btgbt  in  which  to  i»«pare  his  Paper  after  that  read  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  he 
bad  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  Queen  Anne  waa — that  it  was  a  mere 
jd^tom— that  JFree  Claseic  was  what  they  really  had  to  discuss,  and  that 
this  movement  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  Gothic  revivid.  Although 
•oneebajrwas  indulged  in  about  the  Gothic  revival,  yet  on  the  whole  it 
was  patroniaed,  acd  Qnera  Anne  was  comraeoded  more  on  account  o£  ita 
Gothic  elements  than  for  the  dasuc  features  which  were  kept  in  the  back- 
eronnd.  Those  who  now  stood  up  for  Free  Classic  might  in  the  process  of 
development  at  last  attain  to  what  wad  pure  Greeic 

The  question  was  im^rtant,  whether — it  being  conceded  that  the  build- 
ings proposed  to  be  revived  were  chirfly  remarkable  or  commended  for  the 
Gothic  spirit  which  remained  in  them— it  was  worth  while  to  found  their 
studies  upon  bad  Classic  mixtures.  It  was  a  question  as  to  the  goodof^ss  or 
badoees  a£  tbe  Classic  element  contained  in  these  wonderful  buildings,  and 
with  regard  to  the  qoeetion  of  style,  Mr.  Bidge  inia^ned  that  style  was  the 
particalar  mode  of  bmlding  in  rogue  within  any  limit  of  time  or  space,  and 
lodnded  all  works  in  which  the  same  principles  and  same  modes  of  work- 
BMDthip  were  followed.  For  purposes  of  study  it  was  limited  by  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  had  come  down  to  us. 

In  speaking  of  these  different  styles,  Mr.  Hidge  said  that,  so  far  as  tbe 
knowledge  of  Greek  architecture  had  come  down  to  us,  it  waa  an  arcbitec- 
tore  of  temples.  Very  little  was  known  of  thearcbilecturaof  their  housoa, 
■nd  tbeir  temples,  consisting  mainly  of  colonnades,  and  their  exquisite 
Knlptnre^  irawfor  us  their  style.   It  was,  in  fiiefc,  an  Cider. 

In  Bomao  two  styles  might  be  distinguished— the  Temple  style,  adapted 
firam  tbe  Greek  together  with  the  colonnade  architecture,  and  also  the 
■ithitecture  peculiar  to  la^  baths,  buildiogs,  and  aonedrctfi,  which  they 
built  in  stone  with  arcbod  construction.  There  were  titerefore  two  distinct 
itylea  of  Bomao  building— the  Temple,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
Bath  style,  in  which  the  construction  f{»med,  as  it  wore,  the  nucleus  to 
which  the  architecture  was  applied  in  a  decorative  manner. 

Passing  orer  the  Bomanesque  develt^menta,  Mr.  Bidge  qwke  of  the 
Ootbie  wtjio,  and  said  they  vobld  not  foil  to  notiee  tbe  hilarity  that 
ebaneterieed  ita  varionB  details ;  tbe  mme  style  characterised  the  door  of 
a  diDidi  as  the  door  of  a  hoosa,  aod  that  remark  also  applied  to  a  chureb 
vindow  and  a  domestic  window.  Speaking  generally,  the  fonnr,  details, 
and  principles  of  oonstmctioo  were  identical,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
•nnrise  he  could  scarcely  exfovss,  that  he  beard  a  fortnight  ago  that  Gothic 
arehiteetnre  was  an  ecclesiastical  stylo.  Gothic  was  the  style  of  Northern 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  end  of  tbe  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
CMtnr^,  and  although  it  was  quite  true  that  Gothic  atchitecture  induded 
tbe  pMnted  arch,  it  was  not  confined  to  it ;  but  the  nature  of  the  materials 
in  Northern  Europe  were  such  as  to  render  the  ptnnted  arch  abeolotely  neces- 
■ary.  If  they  bad  arched  construction  at  all  it  was  essential,  for  the  sake  of 
proportion,  that  tbe  pointed  arch  should  be  used.  Ijotel construction  in  stone 
waa  ceauton  enoogtC  although  tbe  lintel  wns  in  the  main  characteristic  of  tim- 
W  eoostniction.  Gothicarchitecture  included  cathedrals,  churches,  chapels, 
easUes,  chateaux,  manor-houses,  bams,  dovecots  and  farm  buildings,  wiad- 
miUs,  kitchens,  hos|nralB,  town  gates,  walla  and  ramparts,  maAet  eroasee, 
halls  of  justice,  town  balls,  c«amennal  biuldings,  town  houses  built  around 
eoartyatds,  and  last,  but  not  least  impcaiant,  bouses  in  streets  with  narrow 
froBtafes  many  storeys  in  height,  and  frequently  with  open  shops  on  the 
pouaA  door.  IT  oathedrals  were  rich,  conntxy  churches  were  simplicity 
itoalf;  the  Bmall  bnikUBga  mze  pictumqne;  tiio  cathedmU  gnma  and 


rich  ;  the  castles  grand  and  plain ;  tbe  country  bous<s  extended  orer  space, 
the  street  house  ^ing  piled  storey  on  storepr;  if  the  composition  was  ppr- 
pendiouiar  the  storeys,  except  eometimes  in  Into  woric,  were  marked ;  if 
stone^udied  tbe  wood  was  framed  square  and  braced ;  if  the  roof  was 
broken  about  with  ebimneys  and  dormers  they  would  find  it  with  a  lar^ 
expanse  so  that  dignity  was  not  sncrificed  to  pictnresqueness ;  if  infinite  in 
variety  consistency  wns  always  apparent.  Above  all  tbe  work  accorded 
with  the  material  and  the  use  of  the  building,  and  therefore  Mr.  Bidge 
thought  that  all  thoso  descriptions  of  Gothic,  such  as  its  being  an  arched, 
an  ecclesiastical,  or  a  picturesque  style  were  incorrect  and  founded  on  a 
Tery  narrow  view  of  the  style  historically. 

After  the  Gothic  Period  two  very  distinct  principles  were  at  work  in  the 
design  of  Oothis  bnildings— first,  the  useful  tradition,  and  secondly,  the 
architectural  element  In  English  churches  after  the  Beformation  the 
design  sought  alter  was  that  the  church  should  practically  be  an  auditorium 
— resulting  in  the  three-decker  and  galteried  churches  with  which  wo  were 
more  or  less  familiar.  These  roqnirements  were  furnished  in  Classic,  and 
abroad  the  old  requirements  were  also  Classic.  When  tbe  useful  iradition 
clashed  wiih  architecture  the  latter  invariubly  had  to  give  way.  They  could 
remember  some  of  their  finest  Goihic  ehurchea  fitted  up  just  tbe  same  aa 
they  would  have  been  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  St.  Paul's,  Wren's 
altematire  designs  were  both  Classic ;  and  what  was  true  of  church  work 
was  equally  true  of  domestic  work.  Tbey  all  know  that  tbe  Gothic  Bevi  val 
bad  been  wonderfully  successful  in  tbe  matter  of  churches,  and  that  it 
commanded  the  field  in  that  department  n'jt  even  the  most  drvoted  disciples 
of  Queen  Anne  could  dispute.  The  fdct  was  that  the  Gothic  Beviral 
happened  to  fall  in  with  a  certain  religious  revival,  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  suflficed  to  alter  the  character  vf  our  churches— the  congr^tion 
being  restored  to  tbeir  proper  position  as  worBhippers,  and  the  miniBter 
being  reduced  to  something  like  the  level  of  an  ordinary  human  being.  It 
was  tbe  recognition  and  adaptation  of  this  principle  that  had  made  the 
fortune  of  Modern  Ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and  among  other  improrementB 
churches  were  now  built  without  givlleriea.  St.  George's,  Bloomsbnry,  wns 
now  ungalleried. 

Proceeding  to  domestic  work,  Mr.  Bidob  pointed  out  that  a  simibir  tra- 
ditional working-oat  of  requirement  had  ruled.  There  hml,  of  course,  been 
an  immense  advance  in  the  comfort  of  domcetic  arrangements  since  the 
great  Mediieval  transition,  Htit!  tbey  had  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
planning.  While  the  useful  tradition  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  plainly 
infiuenced  the  style  of  architecture,  vro  had  a  distinct  school  of  buildings— 
that  sshool  which  hitherto,  perhaps,  wo  bad  called  Benaissanee,  or  Elian* 
bethan,  or  Jacobean,  or  Francis  I.,  but  nbich  we  were  now  invited  to  mnge 
under  (he  titles  of  Queen  Anno  or  Free  Classic.  When  tamed  down  and 
reduced  to  architectural  rules,  he  supposed  we  were  to  consider  that  this 
style  becomes  Classic,  Boman,  or  Italian.  There  were  two  developments 
of  buildings,  after  the  introduction  of  tbe  Cbiseic  element,  to  which  be 
would  allude ;  firstly  there  was  the  cottage  style,  and  be  hoped  they  were 
familiar  with  buildings  of  that  class— partly  timber  aod  partly  eorered 
with  tiles,  baring  chimneys  of  eonriderable  merit  and  roofs  that  were 
exceedingly  picturesque  in  tbeir  oniline.  Those  bnildiugs  very  seldom 
c  lused  vexation  or  diiNtppointment ;  as  a  rule  they  were  erected  long  afti-r 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  was  not  a  tingle  Gothic  or  Classic  detail  in 
them.  They  were  very  judicious  and  beautiful  in  tbeir  constrncfion,  and 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  same  gentleman  to  whom  tbey  were  indebted 
for  the  eccentricity  in  Leadenhall  Sirert;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  that 
tbe  gentleman  who  culiirated  that  genuine,  homely  tjpe  of  architecture 
was  doing  a  wonderfully  useful  woric.  It  waa  a  matter  fur  r^ret  that  one 
capable  of  prododng  such  effects  dumld  hare  gone  to  other  fields  of 
study. 

Another  style  was  the  early  Queen  Anne,  namely,  the  rod  brick  and  sash 
window  Bt^e,  with  a  higli  roof;  the  result  waa  a  perfectly  plain  house, 
having  a  large  number  of  windows  in  a  row — the  style  being  traditional 
and  natural,  if  sleepy.  For  s  long  time  he  thought  that  was  the  style 
they  were  tempted  to  study  under  the  title  of  Queen  Anne,  and  he  con* 
fessed  that  it  oansed  him  no  anxiety  whatever.  It  seemed  a  very  whob^ 
some  thing  that  some  Gothic  men  should  be  invited  to  study  a  style  which 
at  least  had  tbe  merit  of  simplieity  and  truth.  There  was  nothing  sensa- 
tional about  it,  and  he  thought  tbe  absence  of  sansattonalism  wontd  be  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  happen  to  ordinary  designs  at  the  present 
time.  The  Gothic  revival,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  at  first  a  very 
grotesque  affair — as  instanud  at  Strawberry  Hill  and  other  early  eiForts- 
but  it  was  extremely  important  to  understMnd  the  object  of  tbe  Gotbie 
revival ;  it  was  less  a  quebtion  of  the  reviral  of  forms  than  of  principles ; 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  question  of  archsonlogy  and  of  nsing  the  forms 
used  in  the  Middle  [Ages,  but  was  based  upon  true  prineiptes  indicatiiv 
tbe  working  of  men's  mmda. 

The  qnesUoD,  therefore,  mainly  for  eonaidenUon  was  how  kx  those  who 
bed  followed  what  they  conceived  were  true  principles  should  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  pictnresqueness  of  the  Fne  Classic  styies, 
in  which  much  of  the  Gothic  element  remained,  accompanied  by  a  large 
amonnt  of  Classic  ?  Wore  the  Classic  elements  in  such  buildings  suflli-ient  ly 
good  to  cause  them  to  adopt  thom  in  {nreference  to  the  Gothic  as  the  basis 
npon  which  to  design?  Before  proceeding  to  answer  this  inquiry,  there 
were  two  matters  be  would  like  to  mention.  In  any  style  of  architecture 
wherever  they  law  a  feature  they  would  wish  to  incorporate  in  tht<ir  def--:;;i 
it  was  open  to  them  to  translote  it  into  the  style  in  which  they  were  work* 
ing.  He  could  not  do  better  than  instance  Wren's  towers  and  pptrcs  in 
London.  Wren  bad  to  conform  to  the  then  prevailing  tradition,  but  suc- 
ceeded most  successfully  in  translating  tbe  Gothic  spire  into  the  steeples  of 
St.  Mary-Ie-Bow  and  St.  Bride's.  Those  steeples  wore  doubtless  Classic, 
BO  far  as  Classic  was  then  understood,  and  the  general  effect  waa  clever,  so 
clever  that  be  would  be  exceedingly  sort  to  see  tbem  oxchangod  by  any 
Gothic  sure,  and  believed  tJiey  would  lose  immensely  by  snch  a  change ; 
for  in  looking  at  those  ttewles  the  same  kind  of  iacoogruity  was  not  be- 
trayod  as  in  the  steeples  of  St  Michael's,  Comhill,  and  St.  Mary'a,  Alder* 
mary,  where  Wren  was  trying  to  do  Gothic.  He  was  thus  soccessful  in 
trtiulaliiig  the  Oothie  towen  and  ^iies  into  the  style  in  vhidi  ha  worked. 
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and  of  which  he  was  a  nustar ;  and  maoj  other  inatancM  might  be  given 
of  the  tauulaUcm  of  panicnlax  featarei  iato  the  ttjte  in  which  a  m»n 
built,  and  which  *u  perfectlr  l^ittmate.  The  other  ftoint  that  occatrad 
waa  the  importation  of  any  particular  spirit  into  n  detugn.  The  French, 
aa  they  were  aware,  were  iryiog  to  import  a  Greek  spirit  into  their  urcbi- 
t«ctuze— trying  to  do  what  wai  called  Neo-grec— and  he  thought  this  waa 
a  Tery  legitimate  and  proper  ambition,  and  ealcnlated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  architectural  design  in  Fmnce. 

Having  pointed  oat  how  different  styles  might  be  made  useful,  and  be 
incorporated  in  their  work,  Mr.  lUdga  desired  at  the  same  time  to  pnter 
a  prtAest  aguntt  the  notion  that  all  alyin  were  eqail,  and  that  it  was  an 
open  question  whether  a  man  should  use  one  style  or  another.  Of  course 
it  was  quite  open  1o  a  man  to  choose  any  style,  but  he  warned  them  against 
IBclecticism,  and  said  it  generally  happened  that  those  who  wished  to  be 
masters  of  all  styles  ended  by  being  masters  of  none.  It  was  quite 
possibla  for  EVslecticism  to  be  carried  too  far,  as  at  Kensington. 

He  would  now  addrMS  himself  to  the  consideration  whuther  the  Classic 
elements  of  these  Free  styles  were  so  far  a  good  that  they  shonld  be 
followed,  or  so  far  an  evil  that  they  should  be  shunned.  lie  wished  to 
•xdode  from  his  eritieism  such  work*  as  the  dubs,  &c.,  by  the  late  Sir 
Charlee  Bany;  and  obserred  that  thero  were  many  Classie  buiUliags 
erected  in  the  City  of  IiondoD  which  were  far  more  Gothic  in  their  spirit 
than  the  eccentric  Gothic  buildings  which  were  to  be  fbond  io  difierent 
parts  of  the  metropolis. 

In  designing  a  Classic  front  the  plan  would  be  to  take  a  colonnade  and 
apply  it  to  the  face  of  the  building,  and  lot  the  windows  fall  in  as  thoy 
could,  the  main  object  being  to  got  in  the  Order  and  entablature,  and  tu 
finish  up  wiih  a  modem  balusinwle,  the  wall  almost  censing  to  be.  Con- 
trasting Uiis  with  the  Gothic  method  of  treating  the  wnll,  thipv  would  find 
the  wall  sorface  muntained  as  the  element  of  the  building.  There  would 
be  a  plinth  for  a  foundation,  strings  to  throw  off  the  wet  and  mark  the 
stones,  and  prrhaps  a  cornice  at  the  top  for  protection  and  arcliitectural 
finish.  But  flverything  would  be  considered  in  reference  to  iho  wall  itself 
and  the  useful  port  of  it,  and  not  in  reference  to  a  culonnade,  which  was 
invented  by  some  gentleman  of  the  old  world  to  go  round  a  temple.  He 
maintained  that  the  introduction  of  a  Clasnc  element  into  these  buildings 
was  a  mistake,  and  when  introduced  uselessly  and  purposelessly  had  Ae 
effect  of  destroying  what  ought  to  be  preaerrra,  namely,  the  wall  surfaee. 

At  this  point  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  principle  of  truth  in 
connection  with  the  Gothic  Itevivsl.  They  would  not  boast  of  their 
morality  because  they  did  not  tell  lies;  and  although  it  was  very  well  to 
insist  on  truth  in  those  days  of  architecture  when  everything  was  a  sham, 
jet,  as  he  understood  truth,  it  was  the  use  and  proper  wuptntion  of  a 
thing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  should  be  used. 

In  eompanng  the  Classical  and  Gothic  treatment  of  wall  openings,  Mr. 
Bidge  described  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  ttated  that  in  stone  and 
brick  work  the  Gothic  treatment  had  the  effect  of  so  binding  the  stones  in 
tiie  wall  as  to  convey  the  feeling  that  they  were  part  of  the  wall;  but 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  n-as  nrodnced  of  endeavoured  to  be  produced 
in  Classic  work — the  bond  being  broken.  He  was  not  prepared  to  support 
the  introduction  of  brick  pilanters  and  other  brick  dressings  which  formed 
so  striking  a  feature  in  School  Board  buildings.  These  pilasters  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  beautv  in  point  of  form  when  introduced  in  the  Free 
Clasiie,  for  they  departed  from  the  rules  of  proportion.  He  had  also  a 
note  about  the  pediments — the  curly-wigged  pediments  he  might  call 
them — which  looked  very  picturesque  in  some  old  Iniildiogs ;  but  respect- 
ing which,  it  was  a  qaef>tion  whether  they  should  be  revived.  He  re- 
membered somebody  writing  that  these  pediments  were  not  structural, 
but  the  reply  was  that  they  could  be  constructed,  and  were  therefore 
Btmctnral,  He  contended,  however,  that  no  roof  should  be  allowed  to 
take  each  an  extraordinary  line  as  wa«  taken  by  these  cnrred  gables,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  not  stmctural. 

In  ccming  neat  to  the  question  of  the  interiors,  a  numerous  class  in- 
terested in  Uie  present  conirorarsy  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Gothic  is 
vny  well  for  the  ontaide,  bat  Queen  Anne  ic  much  better  for  Uie  interior." 
A  great  deal  had  been  aaid  about  the  immense  improvements  in  modern 
joinery,  and  that  the  arts  of  panelling  and  joinery  were  praetioally  an* 
known  in  modern  times.  Yet  this  was  a  tremendous  assertum,  for  he  bad 
certainly  seen  linen  panels,  and  always  understood  that  they  were  made  is 
the  Gothic  period,  and  were  to  be  found  in  Gothic  ehurchea.  There  was 
an  extremely  elaborate  and  beautiful  description  of  the  art  of  joinery,  by 
IC.  Viollet-Ie-Duc,  illustrated  by  examples  which  did  exist,  and 
were  not  the  creation  of  his  own  brain.  The  development  in 
jtrinery  dnee  the  middle  ages  might  be  almost  said  to  ba  confined  to 
the  process  of  glueing  and  blocking  traads  and  risers.  Tberefbre, 
he  thooghr,  they  were  quitt  entitled  to  include  panelling  and  joinery 
generally  as  part  of  their  Gothic  stock  in  trade.  Possibly  old  joinery 
was  heavier,  and  the  work  le»s  deceptively  accurate,  and  with  less  veneer- 
ing than  were  now  in  vogue;  and  whilst  upon  this  topic  Mr.  Bidge  ex- 
pressed a  conviction  that  any  one  who  conld  discover  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  would  do  a  great  thing  for  the  art  of 
architecture. 

At  to  the  omiice^  it  was  the  praetiee  of  Classic  avAiteets  to  take  deep 
monldings  of  entabUtare  and  pat  them  ronsd  Uie  room;  but  now  in 
Mreed  in  using  plaster  mouldings  f»r  the  cornice^  With  regard  to  the 
ooors,  be  was  not  aware  of  any  subsiitute  for  the  modern  mode  of  lining 
up  a  doorway.  The  Gothic  treatment  he  thought  answ<>rad  quite  as  well 
as  the  Classic.  Beferring  to  chimney  openings,  Mr.  Ridge  thought  a  gieat 
deal  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  ovor  the  Classic. 

With  regard  to  what  might  be  called  the  great  window  question,  and 
the  statement  that "  double-hung  saslies  ere  the  things  to  fioi^  Uueen  Anne," 
Mr.  Kdge  said  that  he  was  veiy  fond  of  them,  and  thought  they  were  very 
comfortable  and  useful.  In  a  stone  country,  and  when  obliged  to  use 
mullions  and  transoms,  these  sashes  might  present  a  difficulty,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Having  thus  taken  the  opportunity  of  plunly  stating  bts  news.  Mr. 
Ridge  in  conelnsioB  said :— I  allow  that  Quean  Anne  pzcMsts  some  delight* 


fol  studies  of  composition  and  outline,  but  maintain  that  these  m 
essentially  Gothic  in  their  eharaeter  and  tmgin.  It  may  help  os  by  sag- 
gestions  as  to  the  treatment  (tf  ordinary  domestic  fittings  and  detul  (vhidt 
afe,  bowevn*,  by  their  nature  just  as  much  of  one  style  as  another,  or  are 
At  Imst  easily  translatable),  these  virtues  being  entirely  independeDt  of 
any  admixture  of  Classic  design  ;  honce  the  style  should  be  studied  «ith 
caution,  and  I  think  we  may  accept  architecturally  as  wdl  as  biatoricaUy 
the  oft' repeated  assertion  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead. 


Mr.  BoTBs  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ridge  for  bis  very  aUs 
lecture,  which  seemed  to  be  a  very  complete  reply  to  a  good  deal  that  thej 
had  heard  a  fortnight  since.  (Qoestion.)  He  hoped  the  gratlmau  vhe 
said  "  question  "  had  got  somediing  more  to  say.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  admiUed  that  the  style  he  advocated  was  not  intended 
to  supersede  Gothic  architecture ;  and  it  obviously  conld  not  ht 
satisfactorily  applied  in  the  constmction  of  lar^  pubue  buildings.  If 
an  architect,  were  called  npon  to  design  snch  a  building  as  the  Law  Coortt, 
he  did  not  think  Queen  Anne  would  be  the  style  employed  ;  and  altboDgk  it 
might  develop  into  a  style  suitable  for  soeb  a  purpose,  he  believed  it 
would  be  a  long  time  about  it.  It  seemed  to  be  a  question  whether  tbe 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  salted  to  modem  domrstie 
buildings,  and  it  was  also  a  question  whether  Qneeo  Anne,  A  at  imseot 
practised,  was  adapted  for  domestic  arehiteetara.  Mr.  Btashill  had,  in 
fact,  intimated  that  we  wanted  a  new  etyle  adapted  to  the  present  day. 
The  hints  of  Mr.  Ridge  as  to  the  translation  of  style  were  veiy  valosble. 
The  Gothic  revival  bad  not,  Mr.  Boyes  believed,  succeeded  in  domeetie 
architecture,  because  it  was  treated  as  a  dead  style,  admitting  of  no  hrt- 
dom  or  development ;  therefore,  if  they  introduced  anything  out  of  tia 
way,  they  were  looked  upon  as  ignoramuies,  alt  freedom  being  denied  in 
the  treatment  of  Gothic  as  in  that  of  Classic.  He  believed  that  tbe  great 
hope  of  tbe  present  revival  oonsisted,  not  in  its  a  revival  ef  the 

Queen  Anne  style,  for  Queen  Anne  was  dead,  but  in  tU  being  a  free  ityK 
and  as  such  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  pedantic  sehoUsUdais.  He  tboe- 
fere  welcomed  it  as  being  a  style  that  stood  on  ite  own  mentswitboat  being 
a  reproduction  of  any  particnlar  style ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  si^n- 
ciated  the  argument  of  Mr.  Spiers  that  in  the  matter  of  education  the 
architectural  student  should  be  educated  in  the  dead  styles  in  the  ssoie 
manner  as  the  dead  languages  were  supposed  to  be  the  best  rehida  i» 
ordioery  education.  It  was  abeolately  indispensable  that  ihe  aidiitertanl 
student  should  mdte  himself  as  fiir  as  possible  master  of  the  deed  tan* 
guriges  of  art.  He  believed  that  if  they  conld  properly  get  h<dd  of  Mr. 
Ridge's  the.-ry  with  wward  to  the  translation  of  e^lr s,  a  Free  GothieiQrU 
would  arise  and  completely  absorb  these  Free  Classie  styles.  He  Bgreed 
with  Mr.  Fn^n  that  there  should  be  nothing  about  a  building  that  «u 
inconsistent  m  reference  either  to  conatrucijon  or  ornamentation.  In  era- 
dution,  Mr.  Bojme  looked  forward  to  a  Free  Gothic  style  that  would  disim 
criticism. 

Mr.  A.  FaTXB  had  great  pleasure  in  eeconding  the  vote,  and  in  doin^  m 
observed  that  tbe  architecture  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  revival  of  a  lerinL 
Until  recently  nobody  believed  that  there  was  soeh  a  thing  as  Qneen  Anne, 
as  it  always  went  by  the  name  of  debased  Classie.  iMHug  at  the 
building  in  Leaden  hall  Street,  with  its  scrubby  window*,  one  would  iowgras 
that  it  was  a  copy  of  a  country  pothouse ;  it  was  simply  a  monitrosity. 
After  all,  he  thought  that  this  hankering  after  a  new  style  had  a  n'pit 
tendency,  for  in  all  matters  of  taste  we  must  have  variety.  Every 
must  have  a  new  style,  and  this  he  said  notwithstandiog  the  assertion  of  * 
great  authority  that  tbe  idea  of  our  now  having  a  new  style  was  abeolote'y 
preposterous.  It  was  a  curious  eirenmstance,  bat  somehow  w  ether  a 
broad  space  was  not  adapted  for  Qothie  arehiteeturs,  and  as  a  rule  where 
Gothic  prevailed  the  streets  were  narrow ;  Gothic  depended  mainly  for  ii» 
popularity  on  its  picturesqueness.  Mr.  Payne  thoaght  they  should  »^P* 
to  thwr  particular  works  the  style  best  adapted  for  such  works,  and  ^ 
truth  and  making  the  beet  of  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  tiuij  vooU 
be  more  successful  in  developing  a  new  style, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tabveb  referred  to  the  diiBenlty  in  app1yii« 
internally,  and  said  there  had  been  many  more  failures  in  Gothic  intenots 
than  Gothic  exteriors.    He  thought  the  art  of  joinonr  had  unUMgoM 
much  more  improvement  than  other  trades  that  had  reference  to  tie  ex- 
terior of  a  building,  such  as  the  slate,  tile  nnd  plaster  trades. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stbtskbon  asked  that  the  case  might  not  be  judged  1>J  bu 
advocacy — not,  however,  that  there  was  much  to  be  judged — fbrthwe  was 
no  great  differrace  between  himaelf  and  Mr.  Ridge.  There  were  t«o  « 
three  poiuU  to  which  he  would  refer.  He  understood  Mr.  Bidge  to  >"^7 
in  bis  argument  that  these  Free  Claeeic  styles  really  gave  tbe  Gottue 
character  to  old  towns,  and  were  io  reality  Gothic :  therefore,  it  would  tie 
much  better  to  give  our  buildings  this  character  without  debasing  to'f 
with  debased  Classic  mouldings—it  was  better  in  fact  to  maintain  ma 
true  Gothic  character.  He  (Mr.  Stevenson),  however,  believed  that  tMse 
Free  styles  were  not  Gothic  in  principle,  but  Classic  both  in  princi^*'*'' 
(jiaracter,  and  flowing  out  of  the  Cbissio  Renaissance.  The  ^"f^^^ 
amounted  to  this :— A  young  lady  once  asked  Sir  Bulwer  I^^n 
forence  between  a  Liberal  ConsenraUve  «id  aCoB8emtiTeIdbw»I,aadt» 
reply  she  received  was,  "  Jost  tbs  same  dHbrence  as  between  a  hocse  cW"- 
not  and  a  chestnut  horse."  He  said  that  theee  Free  styles  were  v» 
Ootbie,  but  Cbustc,  with  the  addition  of  Gothic  elements,  '^t'^'*  T^Zj 
other  assertion  he  had  made,  and  to  which  be  still  adhered,  namely.  t»* 
Gothic  was  essentially,  :n  its  origin  and  growth,  and  every  moulding  slx» 
't,  an  ecclesiastical  stylo— a  style  that  grew  up  in  the  oonitnouon « 
lad  since  been  applied,  and  notsatisfiwon^ 


churches  and  great  halu,  and  had  since  been  applied,  and  not  •••'•^'JJIJS 
to  buildings  divided  into  a  great  number  of  floors.   He  therefMe  dell 


interesting  feature,  and  tbe  history  of  whidi  had  been  traced  by  Y'  iL± 

Due  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Architecture."   He  bad 
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tfof  frftture  in  its  development  had  ita  orifdn  in  a  desire  to  obtain  flre- 
pioof  oonstraclioD.  Its  development  van  wholly  as  a  stone  style,  and  it  had 
»nt  been  properly  developed  in  wood  construHion.  No  doubt  there  were 
linen  panels,  but  be  qnestioned  whether  they  wonld  be  fonnd  mncb  f  arlter 
thfto  tiie  Elixabethan  age.  Upon  the  whole  be  believed  it  was  generiilly 
Inw  oC  Gothic  that  it  wu  a  stone  tuber  than  a  wooden  method  of  eon- 
lUiKtion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  both  in  France  and  Englaod  that  the 
longer  the  style  lived  the  Pointed  arch  became  naperseded  in  prirate 
liQnoefl,  and  wns  treated  merely  as  an  ornamentol  featore.  In  large  halls, 
»ber«  a  Pointed  window  was  saitable,  the  lower  panels  were  sqnare,  and 
made  a  sqnare  opening,  and  he  thoagbt  thet  Gothic  when  it  lost  the 
Pointed  areh  lost  its  cluiacteristic  feature,  and  ceased  to  be  Oothic.  (No, 
DO.)  A  sort  of  subsiding  process  took  place  in  two  different  ways  both  in 
Fnuioe  and  England,  but  it  would  occop^  a  treatise  to  trace  the  whole  rise 
ud  davelopnwot  and  fail  of  Gothic  ardutaetare.  He  askod  vhethn  they 
kid  ovar  thooght  how  it  was  that  in  Franca  the  windows  remained  Fdnted 
ts  tho  end  of  the  style,  and  filled  np  with  Flamboyant  tracny,  while  in 
England  they  became  Ferpendicolar  in  shape,  and  afterwards  sqnare.  AI- 
tlxragh  he  eoold  only  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  should  say  that 
Qothic  wu  easentully  a  vaulted  style  of  architecture.  In  France,  as  he 
had  already  mentioned,  the  windows  remained  Pointed  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  style,  but  in  England  tb^  became  nquare — the  reason  being  that  in 
England  Gothic  ceased  to  have  that  essential  feature  of  vaalting,  and  gave 
it  np  to  admit  of  wooden  loob ;  and  as  soon  ns  Glothie  pm  up  vaulting, 
it  gave  up  the  Pointed  window.  In  EngUnd  GoUiic  aeaamed  the 
fhaiactw  of  P^rpesdicDlar,  and  he  maintained  that  the  essential 
tiatBres  of  Gothie — namely,  the  Pointed  arch  and  vanlUng — had 
nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  houses,  and  were  not  natural  or 
true  when  so  applied.  He  did  n)t  take  the  narrow  riewof  truth  condemned 
by  Mr.  Bidgi> ;  a  man  spoke  truly  when  his  work  was  the  true  outcome  of 
timself,  and  he  held  that  Gothic  was  not  the  natnral  outcome  of  the  present 
day.  Uoreorer,  the  traditions  and  costoms  of  workmen  were  Classic,  they 
«(H-fced  in  Ulaane  and  used  Classic  monldingB.  They  should  ndeavonr  to 
tdioa  and  elevate  the  teates  of  woAmen,  and  altboagh  endeavonrs  bad 
been  made  doriDg  the  last  thirty  years  to  imbue  the  working-man  with 
6othic  ideas  the  main  resnlt  was  the  erection  of  Gothic  public- housts. 
Ur.  Stevenson  said  it  was  gratifying  to  henr  that  there  was  some  hope  of 
I  new  style ;  but  the  difficulty  was  for  a  style  to  be  both  new  and  true. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  but  a  natural  preeumption  that  men,  having  been 
ID  iMig  in  the  world,  should  know  what  was  most  calculated  to  promote 
their  comfort,  as  much  with  regard  to  the  houses  they  lived  in  as  the 
dothea  they  wan.  Possibly  all  bad  been  fbiiad  out  aboat  the  fitting  np  of 
booses  that  conld  be  foand  out,  and  he  conld  not  conceive  any  fitrtSer  im- 
prornnent  being  made  in  stairs,  which,  doubtless,  had  a  considerable 
kdrantage  over  udders.  (A  voice:  "  How;  aboat  lifta?")  He  did  not  think 
that  lifts  would  supersede  stairs.  He  thought  it  was  conceivable  that 
mankind  should  get  to  the  end  of  the  snbjoct,  and  if  they  wanted  change, 
to  have  to  fall  back  upon  what  had  been  done  before  ;  bnt  if  a  new  style 
ever  came  in,  of  one  thing  he  was  certain,  that  it  would  be  developed  un- 
senaationally  and  not  by  being  talked  aboat. 

Mr.  R.  PHBxi  Sfiebs,  in  continuing  the  discussion,  maintained  that 
Gothic  was  an  ecclesiastical,  a  domestic,  and  a  secular  style,  and  was  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  it  originated.  All  styles  were  based  upon 
nlmon  np  to  the  16th  contaiy,  and  after  that  period  domestic  architecture 
and  axehitectnre  adapted  to  great  lialls  le>l  the  way.  Neither  the  Pointed 
aidi  nor  the  Pointed  vaalt  was  everything,  for  the  principles  of  Gothic 
work  were  to  be  finind  in  the  earliest  Romanesque  buildings.  He  did  not 
think  BIr.  Btdge  was  entitled  to  take  every  good  building  of  Classic  style 
and  say,  that  is  a  very  good  Qothic  building,  although  it  may  have  Classic 
detuls.  For  instance,  the  designs  of  Hr.  E.  W.  Godwin  were  based  upon 
prineinlee  which  characterised  the  purest  Greek,  Gothic  features  being 
eopitdin  Classic.  If  plaster  were  done  away  with,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bidge,  one  of  the  brst  non-inflammable  materials  would  be  abolished.  He 
had  great  pleasnre  in  congiatnlating  Mr.  Bidge  on  his  ei^empore  delivery 
(with  tiie  aid  only  cf  notes)  oF  a  very  able  lecture. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Biddstt, 

Hr.  Hkbb  spoke  of  the  effect  of  literature  in  the  development  of  the 
Qoeen  Anne  style,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  influence  of  Thackeray 
lad  a  deal  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  Queen  Anne.  When  Thackeray 
Wit  bis  hooM  in  Palace  Gardens  he  raobaUy  ttrock  a  note  which  bad 
UM  been  followod  by  others ;  his  works  pointed  to  that  particular  style, 
■id,  therefore,  it  was  not  nnfair  to  say  that  Thackeray  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, mpoDsible  for  the  revival — whether  for  good  or  evil  Hr.  Hebb  would 
not  sty— that  had  occurred.  Probably  the  style  would  continue  to 
flonrisb,  for  it  had  got  a  firm  hold,  and  nothing  could  exct^  the  candonr 
vith  which  Ur.  Stevenson  had  recanted  some  of  the  opinions  he  held  in 
times  past.  It  was  important  they  should  not  be  led  away  with  Uie  idea 
that  Queen  Anna  or  Free  Classic  was  easy ;  if  they  confined  themselrea 
■erely  to  ifae  imitation  of  the  saperfleial  characteristics  of  the  style  Uiey 
pnbaUy  wonld  not  agree  with  it.  He  wonld,  however,  read  an  extract 
ftena  lecture  delivered  in  the  antumn  of  1867  by  the  Bev.  J.  Lewis 
Fetit,  before  the  St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archeologtcal  Society,  as 
ibowing  that  Queen  Anne  was  not  merely  an  architect's  style.  Mr.  Petit 
Old:— "The  domestic  style  of  architecture  which  prerniled  in  Queen 
AnDe's  time,  at  least  such  specimens  as  do  not  exhibit  the  Classical  Orders 
too  proninently,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  iiarmonise  exceedingly  well 
vith  Gothic  buildings,  and  it  is  a  style  which  might  be  used  in  the  present 
day  witbont  gjring  the  idpa  tliat  we  are  adopting  the  manners  of  an  ago 
difiient  from  our  own.  For  it  is  a  s^le  which,  I  may  say  without  any 
■odiieation  whatever,  is  calcnlated  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
day,  whether  we  want  size  or  nnmber  of  rooms,  fine  proportions,  good  ven- 
tilition  and  lighting,  convenience  of  passages  and  staircases,  or  a  stately 
and  dignified  aspect.  All  tbese  may  be  obtained  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
with  IS  little  waste  of  material  or  unnecessary  expense,  wid  with  us  much 
Ulcntion  to  dnraUlity  as  anjr  etjle  that  can  be  named."  These  (Mr.  Hebb 
cooiidend}  were  ttioog  sentiment*  «■  cwning  firom  a  Oothic  partisan,  and 


Queen  Anne  oould  not  easily  be  pot  down  when  it  was  fonnd  how  many 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  morement. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  SrAvinn,  seconded  by  Mr.  McLachlav,  it  was 
rpsoWed  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  nntu  the  last  evening  of  the 

session. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  pnt  firom  the  ebair,  and  eanied  irith 

acclamation, 

Mr.  RiDOB  said  he  could  not  venture,  at  that  period  of  the  evening,  to 
say  much  in  reply.  Mr.  Spiers  bud  stated  that  Mr.  Godwin's  designs 
were  pnre  Grr^  and  he  (Mr.  Ridge)  had  nothing  to  say  against  that. 
Classic  design,  he  contended,  was  based,  to  a  great  extent,  noon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Order.  He  allowed  that  arehitectnral  details  were  often 
copied  in  Gothic  as  well  as  in  Olassic,  but  he  objected  to  the  application 
of  these  details  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  designed.  He  did 
not  want  to  do  away  with  plaster,  but  only  wished  that  an  efficient  snbsti- 
tnte  might  be  found  for  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  maintained  his  opinion 
that  Gothic  was  an  occlosiastical  style,  bnt  he  still  b^ed  to  differ  from 
him.  Although  of  religious  origin,  it  had  developed  in  all  classes  of  build- 
ing. In  recommending  Gothic  as  the  foundation  for  a  dengn  he  desired 
that  the  arches,  the  constmction,  and  everything  that  was  Gothic,  ehonld 
be  studied.  Mr.  Boy(>s  complained  of  the  want  of  freedom  in  modem 
Gothic,  bnt  he  (Mr.  Kidgc)  ihought  it  was  quite  free  enongh.  He  approved 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  not  caring  so  much  for  the  forms 
except  so  far  as  they  were  the  means  to  an  end.  As  to  the  need  for  a  new 
style,  he  imagined  that  it  was  new  enongh  already.  Was  there  not  quite 
enongh  difference  between  oor  modem  Gothic  and  the  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century?  As  to  new  styles  for  modem  building, 
be  thought  that  every  building  now  pnt  up  would  be  ehniaeioristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Hebb  had  qooted  from  a  teetare  referring  to  the 
((met,  sleepy,  red-brick  buildings  Qoeen  Anne,  against  wluch  Mr.  lUdge 
had  nothing  to  say.   He  referred  to  work  of  a  very  diflferent  class. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  March  19,  a  P^per 
would  be  rend  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes  "On  the  Development  of  Stoneware 
and  other  Fictile  Materials  for  Architectural  Purposes,  and  it  was  believed 
that  Mr.  Sparkes  would  bring  down  a  nnmber  of  models  and  specimens  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  Paper. 

ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries^  nnder 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Clayton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  g>tve  a 
description  of  some  Rom;in  remains  which  have  recently  been  found  at  the 
lAwe,  South  Shieldfl.  He  said  the  ground,  which  belonged  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commtssionars,  was  being  laid  out  for  Inildtng  sites,  and  in  the 
course  of  making  the  roads  some  very  interesting  relics  were  come  upon. 
In  particular,  there  was  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  what  Mr.  Blair,  who 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  described  as  a  fir  cone,  sculptured, 
and  fixed  upon  a  pedestal.  Along  with  it  a  gold  coin  was  also  unearthed. 
A  fortnight  ago  a  very  perfect  kind  of  dish  was  found  by  a  persot}  who  had 
bought  the  site,  and  came  across  it  in  excavating  for  a  cellar,  the  maker's 
name  upon  it  being  "  Genmore."  Mr.  Carr-Ellison  volunteered  to  send  a 
man  down  to  make  excavations,  if  leare  could  be  obtained.  The  result  of 
some  correspondence  on  the  aul^jeet  hod  been  to  stir  up  a  considetHble 
feeling  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  town.  The  Mayor  of  the  borough, 
who  was  alfto  the  agent  to  the  Elcclpsiastical  Commii^sioner*,  had  been 
waited  upon,  and  had  granted  permission  to  excarate,  upon  condition  tlut 
whatever  was  fonnd  should  be  lodged  in  South  Shields.  In  one  big  bole  thf  y 
found  a  complete  column,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  circular  in  »iap^,  with 
mouldings  at  the  top  and  bottom.  When  found  it  was  only  broken  in  one 
place,  but  the  men  bad  unfortunately  broken  it;  in  another  in  getting  it 
oat.  In  tiie  same  bole  they  found  several  portions  of  another  column,  and 
tliese  remains  had  been  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  was  believed,  if 
ftinds  oould  Be  obtained,  and  they  went  properly  to  work,  they  would  find 
an  outline  of  the  station,  and  they  could  then  determine  the  position  of 
the  gates,  the  approaches,  and  many  other  things  of  grrat  interast. 

Sobsequently  a  deputation  from  the  Newcastle  Sociery  nsited  South 
Shields,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clayton  was  that  the  ground  should  be 
further  excavated,  as  he  was  almost  certnin  further  discoveries  would  be 
made.  He  thought  that  in  one  place  there  wonld  be  funud  die  ttune  floor- 
ing of  a  room  supported  by  pillars.  There  also  appeared  to  be  a  large 
archway.  The  column  and  otiier  fngments  of  stone  have  been  placed  for 
safety,  temporarily,  in  the  garden  Of  the  Marine  Scliool.  In  addition 
there  has  since  been  found  a  small  vase  about  two  indies  high,  a  fngment 
of  a  supposed  slate  wheel,  and  other  zeliqnee. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  flrst 
pHper  read  was  an  account  of  some  excavations  on  the  sites  of  ancient 
Gallo-Roman  hamlets  in  Brittany,  by  Mr.  James  Miln,  F.S.A.,  ScoL 
The  writer  described  the  neighbourho'id  of  one  of  these  hamlets,  that  of 
Boceno,  near  Carnac,  a  neighbourhood  ainguUrly  rich  in  remains  both  of 
the  historic  and  pre-hisloric  periods.  He  illustrated  the  pre-historic  re- 
mains by  exhibiting  an  extensire  series  of  sketches  of  dolmens,  alignments, 
crosses  and  other  objects  of  arcbaxtlo^ical  interrst.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  excavation  was  the  discovery  of  a  Gallo-Boman  house  ai  the  Boceno. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  bnmed  three  diff'erent  times.  It  consisted  of  four 
rooms,  from  which  were  obtained  a  ccnsiderahlo  number  of  relies  (tf  flint, 
bronze  and  imn,  and  of  potti-iy  and  glass,  which  were  nliibitod.  An 
account  was  aXuo  giron  of  the  excavation  of  another  house  at  Mane  Brus, 
which  also  yielded  interesting  results.  Mr.  Miln  described  the  objects 
found  in  the  dolmens,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  the  pottery  and  iron, 
From  the  similarity  of  the  pottery  of  the  dolmens  to  that  of  the  pro- Roman 
period,  he  concluded  that  ihey  were  the  sepnlchres  of  the  Gaulish  tribes. 
The  Paper  was  illnstiated  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  buutiful  drawings. 
Mr,  Stuart,  in  the  name  of  the  Socie^,  thanked  Mr.  Hiln  for  his  Paper. 
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ON  SOME  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  BRITISH 
AND  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE. 

{Concluded  from  page  142.) 

THE  next  important  point  of  difference  between  English  and  American 
practice  has  reference  to  the  preparation  of  estimates,  and  la  of  the 
ntmort  coDBcquence  as  affecting  the  credit  of  the  profession.  I  think  there 
can  bo  but  litUe  doubt  that  the  American  public  has  htUe  or  no  faith 
in  architects'  estimntes.  The  report  of  GoTeruor  Dix  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  contained  most  severe  strictures  on  the  profession  in  this  respect, 
and  whether  folly  justiSed  ot  not,  his  remnrks  were  extenmrely  echoed  by 
the  press,  and  1  am  not  awaro  that  any  satiefiictoCT  answer  or  explanation 
was  ever  f^vm  on  the  part  of  the  profesmon.  And  if  we  look  into  the 
inftUer  and  compare  noteo,  we  find  that  this  is  unquestionably  a  neglectwi 
matter  by  American  anihitecta.  The  manner  in  which  estimates  or  bids 
for  works  are  obtained  in  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  is  still  the  same 
as  it  WBS  in  England  fifty  years  ago,  and  may  lawfully  be  eharaotensed  as 
nnsjstematic,  wasteful,  and  inaccurate  It  does  not  seem  to  be  osnal  to 
hare  any  calculations  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  architect  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  requisite  to  carry  out  a  design,  or  the  priOM  that  work  is 
likely  to  cost,  until  actual  bids  or  tenders  are  required.  Architects  esti- 
mates, therefore,  are  very  seldom  made  at  all,  and  what  pass  for  them 
would  bo  more  properly  described  as  architects'  guesses,  not  being  the  re- 
sult of  calculation.  When  tenders  are  asked  for,  nccordingly,  neither  the 
architect  or  owner  has  commonly  any  but  a  Tery  hazy  idea  as  to  iheir  pro- 
bable amount,  and  the  extent  to  which  ttiat  may  be  affected  by  any  par- 
ticelftr  item  in  the  desiftn  or  specification.  The  drawings  and  Biieciflcation 
are  placed  before  a  number  of  contractors,  who  commonly  take  up  a  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  architect  aLd  hie  assistants,  as  well  as  a  de^  of  his 
office  room,  while  engaged  in  orerhanling  them,  and  making  out  their  cal- 
culations, and  unless  the  architect  lias  his  drawings  lithographed,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  supply  each  contractor  with  a  coijy,  a  vast  deal  of  delay  and 
incoDTenience  occurs  in  lending  out  the  drawings  to  one  after  the  other. 
Whpn  the  bide  or  tenders  come  in,  thpy  only  appear  ordinarily  as  lump 
turns,  for  the  contractors  are  very  char}*  of  allowing  their  detailed  calcula- 
tions to  be  seen,  and  with  good  reason,  for  any  that  hare  yet  come  under 
my  notice  exhibit  the  most  surprising  discrepanciee  and  absurdities,  and  it 
is  therefore  easy  to  nuderetand  why  they  ahonld  be  bo  sedulously  kept  out 

"^BeftBre  reviewing  other  defects  in  this  system  I  may  first  observe  that  it 
is  evident  a  iargd  waste  of  labour  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  each  con- 
tractor has  to  calculate  the  qnantities  of  work  for  himself,  a  business  which 
might  just  as  well  be  done  by  one  for  all,  and  a  very  complex  matter  if 
properly  done,  but  which  of  couree  may  be  slurred  over  or  jumped  at  if 
men  prefer  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  contractors  are  fonod  willing  to  incur 
all  this  unecesROiy  trouble  ia  no  defence  for  the  waste  it  invcures.  At 
present  it  is  the  only  means  they  hare  of  obtaiainf  contracts,  and  must  be 
■ubmitted  to,  but «  course  it  must  be  paid  for  m  some  way  and  come 
ont  oS  eomebody'a  pocket.  Architects  may  fancy  it  is  no  aflfair  of  theirs, 
because  the  contractors  are  willing  to  put  up  with  it,  but  this  principle,  if 
generally  acted  on  throughout  the  world,  would  forbid  all  improvements  by 
which  waste  is  stayed  or  economy  effected.  A  Btaamship,  railroad,  or 
telegraph  company,  for  instance,  which  would  neglect  any  means  by  which 
waste  could  bo  stayed,  merely  because  the  public  or  shareholdeni,  not 
having  any  other  resource,  hud  to  put  up  with  the  result  whether  on  the 
lAtee  or  dividends,  would  bo  guilty  of  gross  unfiuthfulness  either  to  the 
shareholdera  or  public,  possibly  to  both.  If  the  architects  are  to  be  really 
vhat  they  are  uominally,  the  "  master-builders,"  it  is  their  duty  in  the 
interest  of  the  building  public  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  prevent 
waste  of  all  kinds,  and  thereby  popularise  as  much  as  possible  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  ^ 

Apart  from  this,  a  sot  of  tenders  only  in  lump  sums  is  unsatislactory : 
first,  because  it  gives  no  security  against  collusion ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  gives  no  aid  towards  revision  and  adjustment,  should  it  be  fonnd,  as  so 
often  happens,  that  the  amonnte  exceed  tlie  prescribed  limits.  It  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  because  a  set  of  tenders  differing  not  very  widely 
an  recei  ved  for  a  woA,  that  its  proper  raloe  has  been  reached.  The  often 
hasty  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  quantities  are  calculated,  as 
above  described,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  issue  in  misukes,  through 
which  a  man  whose  prices  may  be  lowest,  and  facilities  for  executing  work 
are  the  most  advantageous,  may  be  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  vice  versa. 
Caucuses  and  combinations  may  be,  and,  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  often 
are  found  aroong«i  contractors  by  which  they  agree  on  whose  bid  is  to  be 
the  lowest,  the  rest  putting  in  at  a  small  sum  over  it  Again,  there  may 
be  items  in  the  work  which  cost  mors  than  they  are  really  worth  to  the 
design,  and  which,  if  the  architect  or  owner  knew  the  cost  of  separately, 
they  wonld  be  glad  to  diBponse  with  or  modify.  But  supposing  one  of  the 
tenders  to  be  deemed  satisfactory  and  be  accepted:  what  means 
exist  for  the  architect  to  adjust  the  amounts  of  the  instalments  to  be 
paid  on  account  ?  A  mere  lump  sum  for  the  whole  gives  him  no  guide  :n 
determining  these.  Tbo  same  applies  to  the  valuation  and  adjustment  of  such 
dovietionf,  whether  by  way  of  mldition  orrcdaction.na  may  be  orderodduring 
the  execution  wf  the  work.  It  is  often  provided  that  the  amounts  to  be  allowed 
fur  these  are  to  be  determined  by  the  architect ;  but  how  ?  Without  the  pca- 
■ession  of  some  bettor  guide  than  the  lump  amount  of  the  contract,  all  these 
mattera  must  be  mere  guess  work ;  and  do  we  find  in  practice  that  cither 
the  public  or  the  contractors  are  quite  satisBod  to  abide  by  the  guesses  of 
the  architect  on  theee  subjects?  »o  f«r  as  my  observation  has  gone,  it 
appears  to  me  that  American  architects  generally  do  not  command  the 
confidence  of  either  in  this  important  part  of  their  doty,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  are  frequently  displaced  from  the  position  they  ought  to  occupy 
as  sole  umpires  or  arbiters  between  employers  and  amtiactors,  and  loss 
thereby  both  the  emoluments  and  consideration  whidi  woold  attach  to 
■och  a  position.  . 

Tho  English  system,  iu  contrast  with  this,  is  as  follows :  Danng  the 
preparaUoQ  of  or  on  the  complin  of  the  drawings  and  specification,  the 


architect  employs  a  building  surveyor  (one  of  a  large,  tiseful,  and  respedabla 
profession),  to  "  take  out  the  quantities,"  as  it  is  called,  or  in  other  words, 
to  calculate  with  accura^  the  amount  of  work  of  every  kind  required  for 
the  building.  Should  the  architect  be  under  any  particular  necessity  for 
keeping  within  prescribed  limits  of  expense,  the  surveyor  <Aeo  prices  these 
himself,  and  advises  the  architect  of  the  cost  of  an^  items  that  it  majr  be 
desirable  to  modify  or  reduce,  in  preparing  the  specification.  Ordinarily, 
however,  this  is  not  done  till  after  the  tenders  are  received.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  biUs  of  qttantlties,  they  are  liUu^phed,  and  a  copy  fomi^ied 
to  each  party  from  whom  a  tender  is  to  be  received,  whether  they  be  invited 
by  pubUo  or  private  advertisement.  This,  of  course,  relieves  the  coo- 
tractors  of  nine-tenths  of  ^e  trouble  they  hare  here,  as,  on  receipt  of  the 
bills  of  quantities,  they  hare  only  to  append  their  prices  and  niake  np  the 
amounts.  As  a  consequence  contractors  can  tender  fox  ten  btuldings  at 
less  trouble  to  themselves  than  they  can  fbr  one  here,  and  the  tendan  are 
delivered  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  that  could  not  othenrlse  be 
attained.  So  fully  is  this  system  appreciated  by  the  contxactors  as  veil  as 
architects  that  it  wonld  be  quite  useless  to  aak  for  tendns  in  any  of  the 
great  cities  without  quaotitiea  being  supplied.  Contractors  would  rery 
properiy  tell  architects,  if  called  upon  to  come  and  estimate  from  his  plan^ 
that  they  had  better  use  for  their  time,  and  that  of  their  clerks,  than  to 
calculate  quantities  for  him  or  his  clients  merely  on  speculation.  It  ia  not 
by  any  means,  as  hu  been  suggested  to  me  here,  that  British  contracttKs 
are  not  so  intelligent  as  (hose  bers,  and  do  not  know  hov  to  calcniatn 
quantities.  Builders  or  building  contractors  there  are  as  shrewd  and 
intelligent  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  just  because  of  this  the^  are 
ttuwillii^,  each  one,  to  waste  his  timedoingwlwtone  could  do  for  all ;  and, 
if  a  surveyor  were  net  appointed  by  the  architect,  they  would  either  refVise 
to  tender,  or  meet  and  elect  one  to  do  the  business  for  them.  Their  expe- 
rience has  shown  them  what  might  be  ex^>ected  ;  namely,  that  a  skilled 
surveyor  who  makes  a  specialty  m  the  bnsmesa  is  more  likely  to  analyse 
the  drawings  correctly  than  any  one  else*  and  that  bills  of  qouititien  pre- 
pared in  tlua  way  am  more  full  and  correct  than  any  they  could  prepare  for 
themselves,  even  if  they  could  spare  the  time  necessary  to  be  given  to  it. 
Just  as  a  man  who  ia  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client,  they  wonld 
consider  a  man  who  insisted  on  taking  ont  his  own  quantities  was  a  fool 
for  his  pains.  I  have  no  donbt  but  that  respectable  American  contractors 
geneiftlly  wonld  think  the  same  if  but  they  were  given  the  altematjve,  and 
up  to  the  present  my  experience  has  fully  sustained  that  view. 

When  the  tenders  are  received,  ahonld  the  amounts  be  exccs^ve,  the 
maker  of  the  lowest  is  ordinarily  invited  to  confer  with  the  architect,  and 
produce,  for  the  information  of  the  latter  only,  his  detailed  estimate,  based 
on  the  quantities,  which  shows,  of  coarse,  the  cost  of  each  item,  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  work.  It  is  reasonably  assumed  that  both  tbp  architect  and 
contractor  should  be  interested  in  naving  the  work  go  on  to  a  sncceaafbl 
issns,  instead  of  being  abandoned  as  might  happen  on  aeeonnt  of  its 
extravagance,  and  accordingly  there  is  neither  jealousy  nor  mys- 
tery between  the  architect  and  contractor,  as  seem?  to  prevail  here. 
Usually  the  possession  of  the  detailed  estimate  enables  the  cost 
to  be  a<^usted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  owner;  the  alterations 
necessary  in  the  specification  are  made,  and  the  work  proceeds. 
It  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  contract  that  tho  contractor  is  to 
deposit  with  the  ardiitect  a  copy  of  the  detuled  estimate,  and  that  it  ia  to 
be  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the  amounts  due  as  instalments  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  also  for  valuing  extras  or  omissions.  It  is  not 
usually  shown  to  the  clients,  but  the  possession  of  it  is  of  great  sorvice  to 
the  architect  as  giving  him  an  iasigbt  into  the  manner  in  which  the  fnudi 
at  his  disposal  are  being  expended,  and  placing  him  in  a  position  to  do 
strict  justice  between  client  and  contractor,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
occupy.  The  detailed  estimate  is  of  equal  service  to  the  contractor,  as  it 
enablos  him  to  order  his  materials  and  make  sub-contracts  with  great 
facility,  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  protection  to  ersiy  honest  interest  a  bis 
as  of  the  client. 

The  coet  of  taking  oat  the  qnantiUea  (or  in  other  words  the  aarveyor's 
fee)  is  ordinarily  defrayed  1^  a  commission  which  varies  in  England  from 
one  to  two  and  one-liuf  per  cent.,  and  which  in  inviting  the  tenders  ia 
arranged  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  who  gets  the  work,  who  of  course 
duly  provides  for  it  at  the  foot  of  his  estimate.  Of  course  it  really  oomca 
upon  ths  owner,  as  is  proper,  for  who  else  ahould  pay  the  whole_  expense  o( 
a  building  operation  ?  But  all  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  no  extra 
expense,  but,  like  an  architect's  commission  or  an  insurance  premium,  ia 
money  laid  out  to  advantage.  No  building  owner  of  any  intelligeoee 
would  be  fbond  to  olgect  to  it  Should  the  work  be  abandoned  it  has  bem 
held  by  the  courts  tlut  it  becomes  pqrable  directly  by  the  owner.  In  no 
case  is  it  chargeable  to  the  architect,  whose  commission  of  five  per  cent,  u 
even  more  distinct  from  thu  item  than  it  is  ficom  the  salary  «  the  clerk 
of  works. 

Although  retained  by  the  architect  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  it 
is  not  usual  in  England  to  make  the  contract  refer  to  the  Quantities, 
but  to  the  drawings  and  specification.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
should  there  be  any  error  hj  which  the  contractor  suffers  loss,  the  sar^ 
veyor  is  personally  liable  to  him.  This  element,  about  which  somethnes  a 
great  noise  is  made  in  the  English  journals,  practically  amonnts  to  very  little, 
^perience  has  shown  that  such  mistakes  are  rare,  and  that  in  general  sur- 
veyors do  the  business  more  accurately  than  could  the  coniractora  them- 
selvoB,  and  no  really  qualified  expert,  whether  he  bo  aurreyor,  architect, 
engineer,  lawyer,  or  physician,  should  be  afraid  to  assume  th«  fair  meamre 
of  responsibility  which  the  practice  of  his  profession  involves. 

In  Scotland,  however,  a  difference  exists  which  is  characteristic  of  that 
canny  nation,  and  is  really,  though  not  apparentiy,  more  econonuenL  Tbe 
contracts  are  usually  taken  there  with  special  reference  to  ths  quantitiea, 
the  contractor  agreeing  to  supply  the  amonnts  of  work  therein  stated,  but 
with  this  proviso — that,  ahonld  less  or  more  be  required  for  the  execution  of 
Uie  building  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  the  di^rence  ia  to  be  credited  or 
charged,  as  the  case  may  require..  This  to  some  extent  lessens  the  sur- 
veyor's responsibility,  but  often  involves  a  re-measurement  of  the  work ; 
but  it  secures  ttat  the  client  onfy  pays  exactly  for  the  amonat  of  work  he 
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fda,  and  the  builder  ii  tore  of  being  paid  for  all  the  work  he  hag  done.  It 
u  liable,  bowBTer,  to  the  objection  tbat  the  contract  amount  is  not  bo  deA- 
nUs  and  fixed  as  nader  the  English  system,  and,  howerer  it  may  find  feronr 
IB  Scotland,  luu  as  yet  not  been  adopted  south  of  the  Tweed.  Of  course 
the  Biain  piindples  inrolved  are  identical,  one  being  that  the  architect 
abonld  bmn  a  eontroUiog  power  in  regard  to  tlw  eatimates  and  coat  as  well 
as  every  other  particular  relating  to  a  building,  and  that  tilese  ihoqld  be 
ealeulst^  in  a  regular  and  systematic  manner. 

I  tbink  a  Hix  consideration  of  this  ^stem,  whether  as  practised  in 
England  or  Scotland,  will  show  that  it  ia  jost  aa  well  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  tbis  coontiy  aa  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  position  and 
inflaenca  of  the  architectural  profession  would  be  largely  improred  by  its 
adoption.  I  am  confident  tbat  the  want  of  sncb  a  system  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  public  dissatiefiwtion  with  the  profession  alluded  to  above. 
It  clearly  rests  with  the  arehitsets  to  take  the  £nt  step  in  its  introduction, 
nnleae  indeed  th^  choose  to  resign  their  proper  pontion  as  the  masters  of 
the  art  of  building.  My  experience  has  shown  that  t^e  American  public 
and  building  contractors  are  by  no  means  slow  to  discern  the  advantage  of 
anj  improved  system  of  basineea,  and  I  hare  found  both  ready  to  admit 
and  reoognise  the  utility  of  this.  Some  contractors,  1  have  heard,  object, 
bat  <Hi  a  principle  which  will  scarcely  bear  examination.  They  say  on  that 
mfittmai  a^y  <ms  can  tsnder  and  the  ocRopetition  will  be  too  sharp.  This 
is  practically  an  admission  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  can  hardly 
be  utsrtained  by  atchiteets,  who,  being  employed  by  the  owners,  should 
coBsnlt  thar  interests  first.  But  more  than  one  contractor  who  has  ob- 
jected to  the  system  has  acknowledged  tbat  he  did  so  becose  it  wonid  be  a 
aafeguard  to  the  owner.  I  have  found,  however,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
hoocet  and  responsible  contractors  ready  to  admit  its  great  utility,  and  to 
arail  themselves  of  it  also  whenever  it  has  been  fairly  offered  to  them. 
From  the  great  cost  of  boilding  operatirau  here  in  comparison  with  the 
United  Singdmn,  a  mach  lasi  rate  pn  cent  -would  pay  &r  the  service  here 
than  ^lat  pnvuls  there— say  one  half  to  one  |ier  cent.— and  would,  in  all 
pBobability,  laTs  ten  times  its  amount,  besides  the  other  advantages 
isfeired  to  as  likely  to  result  from  its  adoption. 

The  supposed  unwillingness  of  contractors  generally  to  conform  to  the 
system  has  been  put  forward  by  some  architects  to  me  as  an  objection  to 
it.  This  unwilingnese,  as  above-mentioned,  I  bare  not  found  to  exist, 
unleae  in  a  few  cases,  and  with  a  class  of  men  least  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  architects.  Even  if  it  did  exist,  are  the  contractors  to  be  looked 
oo  as  the  proper  persona  to  decide  soeh  a  question,  or  does  it  not  ruhez 
bakmg  to  the  province  of  the  architects  f 

I  believe  there  are  plenty  of  contractors  who  would  do  without  archi- 
tects altogether  if  they  could,  and  as  a  parallel  to  their  willingness  to  make 
their  own  calculations,  we  find  this  class  ready  on  all  occasions  to  prepare 
plans  also,  as  they  profess,  free  of  charge.  If  the  architects  be  disposed 
to  abdicate  their  fboctions  in  fiivour  of  such  contractors  in  deciding  one 
question,  they  might  just  as  well  do  the  same  with  reference  to  the  other, 
and  become  mere  draughtsmen,  under  the  direction  of  the  contractors,  at 
once.  If  the  architects  are  afraid  to  get  proper  c^culations  made  in  the 
interest  of  and  fbr  the  protection  of  thnr  clients,  merely  because  cert^n 
flontraetors  do  not  like  it,  they  might  as  well  g^ve  up  preparing  accurate 
plana  and  specifications  and  the  whole  businMS  of  euperintendence  because 
the  same  class  of  contractors  would  much  prefer  doing  without  these  things 
also. 

Above  all,  the  interests  of  the  clients  or  building  public  imperatively 
demand  that  such  an  important  branch  of  architectural  bosiness  as  the 
preparation  of  detailed  estimates  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  profession 
or  handed  over  to  those  whose  interests  are  adverse,  and  who,  not  being 
^ectally  paid  fur  them,  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  keep  their  calcula- 
boDs  for  uiemseives,  and  try  to  recompense  themselves  in  some  other  way. 

The  Scriptural  question  "Which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower 
citti^  not  down  first  and  countelh  the  cost  thereof?  must  be  answered 
negatively  if  we  apply  it  to  American  architectural  practice  as  it  is  ;  and 
if  the  Tesalt  of  beginning  to  build  without  being  able  to  finish  does  not 
(Aan  take  place,  the  almost  equally  unsatis&etory  result  of  having  to  pay 
u  eoormons  sum  beyond  what  was  originally  contemplated  happens  too 
oftui,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Qovernor's  report  already  alluded  to, 
laiDgs  DO  small  discredit  on  the  profession, 

I  trust  that,  in  instituting  the  foregoing  comparison  between  British  and 
Amriean  architectural  practice,  I  have  not  overstepped  the  limits  of  fair 
criticism,  my  olq'ect  being  to  place  the  experience  of  the  profession  in  the 
old  coon  try  at  the  service  of  those  who  practise  thu  same  in  the  new,  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  and  a  sanguine  hope  that,  amidst  all  the  progress 
Biking  in  other  arts,  the  noble  and  important  one  of  architecture  may  not 
isBkin  behind,  and  that  its  professors  may  reap  the  bene^  in  being  fully 
aecorded  the  emoluments  and  eonsideraticm  to  which  the  practice  of  their 
•tt  should  so  justly  entitle  them. 


MACLISE'S  FRESCOS  IN  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

r[£  ftdlowieg  are  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Viscoont  Kaidinge,  Sir  William  Boxall,  RA.,  Mr.  £.  M.  Ward,  B.A., 
Mr.  G.  BichiBond,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Q.  F.  Watte,  R.A.,  appointed  by  the  First 
Conuuisnoner  of  Her  Majesty's  W<»'k^  &c..  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  fireseos  by  the  late  D.  Haelise,  B.A.,  in  tiie  Bqyal  Gallery  at  the 
Boose* of  Parliament: — 

House  of  Lords,  December  18,  1874.— My  lord,— I  have  the  honour  to 
report  that  the  committee  appointed  by  your  lordship  to  inquire  into  the 
deteriontion  ot  the  Maclise  paintingB  met  this  morning  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  paintings  themselves. 

Daring  tbu  investigation  information  was  afforded  to  them  by  Mr. 
Ward,  »  member  of  the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  Silica  glazing  had 
been  copiously  applied  to  tme  half  (rf  the  painting,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
the  remaining  half  it  had  bean  mueh  more  ^artngly  used*  Mr.  Ward 


having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  operation.  The  result  was  so  fiw  ^ 
parent  that,  whilst  on  the  right  half  of  the  punting  tiie  efflorescence  was 
almost  general,  that  on  the  left  half  was  very  partial,  and  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Inferences  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  fairly  drawn  from 
this  fact,  tbat  the  deterioration  may  be  due  to  external  infiaencee.  It  iq 
further  to  be  remarked  that  a  small  portion  of  the  effloreeceoce,  removed 
be  means  of  a  silk  handkerdiief  three  nunths  ago  Ijy  Sir  William  Bnall, 
is  no  longer  virible,  vhilst  oo  the  present  oosssion  Vu.  Bmhmond  was  rnie- 
cessful  in  rNDOving  the  blocHB  mm  a  Unr  indus  of  the  painting  by  tiw 
same  simple  proeesa. 

The  committee  are  inclined  to  infer  from  the  above  results  that  much 
may  be  done  jn  this  way  to  remove  the  general  appearance  ot  deterioration 
which  the  painting  presents,  and  they  would  recommend  that,  previous  to 
any  farther  experiments  being  tried,  the  injured  parts  be  operated  npon  by 
the  above  simple  process,  a  certain  time  being  allowed  for  testing  the 
result  at  tbis  period  of  the  year,  irtun  damp  and  other  idiai^ss  of 
atmosphere  are  especially  prevalent 

Th^  would  recommend  that  tins  operation  shoold  be  commenced  at 
once.  Should  the  result  be  unsatisEoetory,  it  may  then  be  a  question 
whether  an^,  and  what,  farther  experiments  should  be  tried ;  and  in  such 
a  case  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  chemical  evidence  on  the  subject.  The 
committee  have  to  request  your  lordship  to  take  the  following  resolutions 
into  your  coiuideration,  which  they  have  unanimoDSly  agreed  to : — 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  William  Boxall,  R.A.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bich- 
mond,  R.A. : — "  (1.)  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  committee  be  authorised 
to  remove  the  efflorescence  on  the  Waterloo  pointing  by  the  simple  process 
of  nsinffa  cambric  or  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  a  certain  period  of  time 
being  allowed  to  elapse  before  any  farther  experiment  be  tried.  (2.)  That 
Sir  W.  Boxall  and  iSx.  Ward,  being  unable  to  undertake  such  a  dn^,  Mr. 
Bichmond's  oilbr  to  superintend  the  process  be  accepted,  witii  the  best 
thanks  of  the  committee.  8.  That  Mr.  Bidmumd,  ia  such  a  contingency, 
be  permitted  to  select  a  competent  muiipidatcNF,  irtio  wtndd  operate  under 
his  immediate  supervision." 

I  have,  &C., 
(Signed)  HanDUfOB,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hennr  Lennox,  M^„ 
First  Commissioner  of  Works. 


Boyal  Gallery,  House  of  Lords,  February  8,  1875. — ^My  lord, — In  con- 
tinuation  of  my  former  letter,  dated  December  18,  1874, 1  have  to  report 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  Biohmond  having  received  your 
lordship's  instructions  and  permission  to  operate  npon  the  Wdlinffton  and 
Nelson  wall  paintings  in  accordance  with  their  recommendations,  com- 
menced his  labours  on  January  11,  and  completed  thwn  on  the  iOth  of  the 
same  month. 

The  committee  have  carefully  inspected  the  paintings  this  day.  With 
regjird  to  the  WeUinffton,  considering  that  for  the  last  Ifi  years  it  has 
gradually  become  more  dull  and  filmy  on  the  snr&oe,  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess is  most  satisfactory.  The  AWsm  having,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  hat 
in  the  foreground,  not  suffered  to  the  same  extent,  does  not  now  exhibit 
any  signs  of  deterioration;  whilst  the  WtUinqton,  which  presented  an 
almost  mined  appearance,  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  far  successfully  re- 
stored that  it  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  append  to  this  report  Mr.  Bichmond's  own 
statement  of  the  process  employed,  which  he  has  so  skilfully  and  succese- 
fnll^  carried  out.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  should  the  efiBorescenee 
again  come  to  the  snrfoce,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  hope  that  such  an  injury 
would  be  remediable  by  the  simple  process  which  has  been  devised.  The 
firmness  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  picture  itself,  has  enabled  Mr.  Rich- 
mond to  deal  with  it  more  efiectivaly  than  might  have  been  expected,  such 
simple  treatment  being  preferable  to,  and  less  hazardous  than,  the  appli- 
cation of  chemicals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  carefully  watdung  the 
condition  of  these  paintings,  for  it  would  be  necessaiy,  in  tiie  event  of  the 
bloom  recurring,  to  remove  it  at  once.  In  those  parts  of  the  punting  where 
it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  long  period  the  iqjury  is  greatest,  and 
less  capable  of  being  removed.  It  might  be  a  question  wbettm,  under 
other  eirenmstauees,  soeh  an  external  coating  nught  be  applied  as  hat 
been  sanctioned  in  the  esse  of  Mr.  Dyce'sftaMios;  but  in  the  present  eoodi- 
tion  of  these  veter«lass  puntings,  with  the  contingency  of  a  ntum  of  the 
efflorescence,  no  sucn  jmcesB  coidd  with  safety  be  recommended. 

We  have  again  to  express  our  best  thanks  and  acknowledgments  bo  Mr. 
Richmond  for  the  labour  and  care  be  has  bestowed  on  what  was  more  or 
less  a  haxardons  and  difficult  task,  as  well  as  fior  the  sacrifice  of  his 
valuable  time,  in  which  ve  feel  snra  your  Lord^ps  will  ooidial^ 
concur. 

We  have  further  to  report  that  Mr.  Richmond  has  intimated  to  us  his 
readiness  to  undertake  the  task  of  watching  and  reportitu  nprni  the  ooia- 
ditioa  of  these  two  paintings  from  time  to  time,  should  your  lordship 
approve  of  such  a  duty  being  committed  to  him.  On  this  we  Heed  only 
remark,  that  this  ofi^ar,  prompted  sddy  1^  a  love  for  art,  and  a  regard  for 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Bbelise,  is  veil  worthy  of  your  lordship^s 
favourable  conrideratioo. 

We  would  suggest  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  scaffolding  shonld  not 
be  removed,  in  order  that  the  public  and  those  interested  specially  in  art 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  paintings  in  their  present  state. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  thank  your  lordship  for  the  readiness  witll 
which  you  have  acceded  to  our  recommendations,  and  to  express  agMn  oar 
hope  that  the  results  iriU  meet  with  your  approral. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  HABDUtsa. 

The  Kg^t  Hwu  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  M.P., 
SJnt  ConuuBsioaer  td  Her  Mstjesty's  Works,  ftc. 
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THE  AECHITECT. 


ptAKCH  13,  T875. 


20  York  Street,  Fortman  Square,  S&aaiiry  22, 1875. 

1^  Lord, — Id  obedience  to  your  lotdship'o  wish  that  I  would  draw  np  a 
AoBt  statement  of  what  has  been  d<Hie  to  the  two  great  mil  pictorea  is 
tte  Royal  Oallen,  br  Msdise,  of  the  Meaiug  of  WeUiMfftan  amd  Blv^m 
and  the  DaaA  of  Kaatm,  I  proceed  to  state  thAt  I  fotuid  both  piatniea 
lAeted  in  the  same  wst-,  tJiott^  tlie  Ndtan  but  slightly,  iriiile  the 
Wt/Kngtm  Mcmed  ntioed. 

This  pirtnra  waa  so  obscured  that,  in  parts,  it  was  im^ssible  to  trace 
•vw  tiie  subject.  The  head  of  a  grenadier  officer  to  the  right  of  Welling 
tow  I  could  not  make  ont  a  fbatnre  of,  even  when  looking  at  it  on  a  level 
wftb  it,  and  at  the  best  point  for  obswvation ;  this  cprtainly  was  one  of 
tlie  worst  bits  of  all.  But  the  whole  work  was  more  or  less  covered  with 
an  dioiwiBmica  wiuoli  MT»it  aa  utterly  rrannd  look. 

Us*  eMNeaoeBoe  wowed'  espseially  in  the  darks,  and  seemed  to  Iisn 
iHiiilj  to  certain  colontw — blaek,  dark  bhie,  and  the  ocbres. 

TWa  mouldy  for  sash  ib  looked  like,  was  largely  mixed  with  London 
iist,  aad  was  (tf  a  nut  eobw;  thoagb  on  the  Nelaon  picturt,  where  it  was 
bat  jqrt  ^peaiiog',  it  was  quite  white.  It  was  extmnely  tenacions,  and 
not  to  be  removed  by  merely  wiping  or  robbing,  which  spread,  but  did  not 
xamvve  it.  Warm  water  with  spinU  of  '^iae  was  more  eSbctual  tar  this 
mryw*  ;  but  by  far  tha  beat  mode  I  foiutd  to  be  beating  it  with  slings  of 
Dan  and  wtsliflaaUwi»  witii  pada  of  eottoo  wool  confined  ia  than,  and 
tb'H  with  all  the  £DBca  that  a  man  coald  give  to  a  side  stroks,  the  oblique 
■faroha  thiowiog  oS,  at  each  blow,  whatever  it  had  displaced ;  and  i»  this 
way  the  whole  pioture  waagoae  over. 

The  esteaordinaif  firmness  of  the  groand  and  of  the  picture  its^  war- 
ranted  ;what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  rude  and  dangerous  treatment. 

I  speak  now  of  the  WtUington  only,  for  the  N^aon  is  painted  upon  a 
£fRrent  ground  of  rougher  texture,  and  ia  not  so  completely  incorpoTated 
intk  it,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  more  tenderly,  though  in  the  same  way. 

Both,  pictores  are  now  cinita  elaao,  and  most  bo  kept  so,  and,  ^oold  tha 
effloreecence  appear  again,  which  I  think  not  nnlikely  (but  in  a  very  nuuh 
weakened  form),  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  for  where  it  was  fonad  inr 
greatest  excess,  there  the  pictnre  has  slightly  soffared ;  and  1  cannot  but 
think  that,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain  mnch  longer,  the  wetk  would 
have  been  irredeemably  itijnred.  As  thty  now  stand,  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  aae  well  madced,  the  relation  of  the  paita  satisfactory,  and,  as 
painters  term  it,  the  keeping  is  good. 

Higher  brilliancy  of  tint  nught  eeitsioly  be  given  to  the  whole  work  by 
the  application  a  wax  raxnisn,  mieh  as  the  Neapolitans  use  for  protMliDg 
the  Pompeian  pietnrM  from  the  sir,  and  also  giving  lustre  to  the  colonrst 
and  whiui  leaves  no  shine ;  but  it  woold  be  full  of  risk  to  apply  this  nnUl 
we  are  quite  ease  that  the  efBoresoonee  has  worn  itself  out 

Am  time  only  can  prove  this,  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  content,  for  the 
present  at  least,  with  what  has  been  done ;  and,  if  the  Chief  Commissioner 
wilt  empower  me  to  watoh  these  two  works  during  the  year,  I  will  do  so 
with  loving  cass,  and  report  to  his  lordship  if  I  see  mischief  arising. 

When  first  called  to  examine  these  works  about  two  years  ago,  I  formed 
the  impression  that  the  maladv  would  yield  to  mechanical  treatment,  and 
tAe  result  has  not  disappointed  me. 

Jn  conclusion,  I  venture  to  remark  that  the  Meeting  of  W^ingtan  amd 
B^icher  eeems  to  me  the  finest  work  Maclise  ever  executed,  and  I  predict 
Arttwt  and  the  "ifs^"  centuries  of  life.— I  have,  &c., 

Tlla  Tisoonnt  Hardinge.  (Signed)      Gao.  BicmuifD. 


THE  8AN4TARY  CONDITION  OF  OXFORD 
UMIVERSITY. 

TUL  GH-BERT  W.  CHILD,  H.A.,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Ji/  Ozfbrd^re,  has  contributed  a  Paper  to  the  Sanitary  Record  on  the 
conditum  of  Oxfbrd.  In  treating  of  the  poaiiion  of  the  University  and 
coiloge  authorities  in  regard  to  the  Baoitary  conditions  of  the  collage  build- 
ing and  the  lodging-honses  licensed  by  the  University,  he  says,  "  With 
regsad  to  neither  of  these  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  everything  that  can 
be  desired.  Some  few  of  the  college  buildings,  it  must  be  admitted,  stand 
Dfan  «awhd«aooa,  low-lying  marwy  rites ;  but  with  regard  to  the  great 
n^oii^  of  them  tltefa  is  no  great  ftnlt  to  be  fbnnd  on  this  score.  On  the 
otMsr  haad,  io  almosk  every  college  with  which  I  am  acquainted  Uiere  are 
t*  he  foond  ssme  bedreome,  and  toe  often  many,  which  are  small,  ill- 
l—Hlatud,  and  insnftoiently  ligfatad,  that  is  to  say,  whidi,  as  fia  as  the 
f  — 111  lain  of  the  reeaia  Uiemeelvee  is  concerned,  have  all  the  evils  of 
Ymk  sattagis;  ba«  even  iritem- tkis  is  the  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
tkiiitMv  iaaifeary  eoaditfiett  is  fax  less  bad  thaK  that  of  sinilsr  rooms  in 
an^  wdinaiy  heneet  iDssnoeh  as  it  is  »  very  rare  eoae  for  any  drain  to 
^>  wthin  the  block  of  bdidinga  in  wUdi  coUsge  tieons  an  plaeed.  In 
eases,  not  only  an  tha  water-dosets  coai^tely  renuved  from  the 
,  Iwt  tha  triuaa  slops  aad  refuse  are  earned  away  from  them  in 
bwfeslat  so  titat  unr  eseape  of  sewar-gaa  into  these  iU-ventiUted  rooixM  is 
an.  impossibility.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  always  the  case,  but  it  is  so 
W7  g^nar^ly.  Still  sach  leaav.  cannot  be  wholasome  even  for  a  healthy 
niBD.  and  in  casaa  of  illness  thare  can  be  no  doubt  UiaC  they  tond  gieably  to 
diaiiiiieh  the  chances  of  a  &voarabls  result. 

Vithxagavd  to  the  bouses  in  the  oky  in  which  undwgradoafees  an  per- 
niMad  to  Mdgs,  it  is  t»  be  lamarked  mk,  aUhang|i  tba  college  aathonties 
■lllUfl  ilMliiilaiaiiil  a  oertaiD  power  of  ssbstion,  and  mi  very  rare  oeeasioos 
nsed  it,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  rsgalar  system  of 
tisanaug  by  the  Univenity  has  bsaa  inUoduced.  The  supervision  {ve- 
viQus  to  licensing  had^  as  at  first  intaodnced,  regard  to  moml  and  eooaoni- 
cal  considarations  alone,  but  it  haa  of  late  years  been  extanded,  in  some 
dcigree,  to  sanitary  conditions  also.  Bat  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  doubt 
that  more  strictnees  ought  to  be  exercised  on  these  lattor  points.  In  not  a 
ftw  eaass  lodgings  are  liceneed  in  houses  which  caa  hutdiy  be  wholesome. 
This  ap^es  more  pazticnfatrty  to  those  in  old  houses,  many  of  irttich  will 
alwi^  remain  populsT  as  long  as  they  are  licensed,  on  aeeoont  of  their 
neatMSa  to  eoll^  bnil^ngB  and  university  lectore^rooms.  Suna  of  them 
are  in  old,  ill-built,  ill-ventilated  houses,  aad  hace  bed-rooms  alnuat  as 


bad  as  thoss  ia  colleges  already  reftiredl  to,  hot  pre^nently  wiAoot  tin 
safeguards  pecuUar  to  the  latt».  Some  have  been  found  vrith  dminage  or 
wetei^pply  not  altogatfaer  eneMeptionable,  some  on  objectionable  sitaa, 
and  some  also  where  so  large  a  portion  of  tJie  house  is  let  in  lodgingi  as  to 
OMaaien  dangsnos  ovsicrowdifig  on  the  [Mrt  of  thp  lessor's  fitmily.  Many 
<tf  these  oases  ha«a  basa  pK^y  met  by  the  University  authoritte«  witfani 
tile  last  thiee  yean  or  so  ;bM  the  evflsstiQ  exist,  and  will,  in  n^judgmant, 
continue  to  do  so  until  ths  UBiverrity  takes  more  active  interest  in  tte 
maOee  tha&  it  hss  hitberto  dona.  1%e  demand  fbr  lodgings  faaa  of  hi* 
inveased  very  gseatly  as  the  numbers  of  the  University  have  iocreaaed, 
and  as  the  stnetnese  of  the  tAA  relations  as  to  resideace  within  eoUaga 
walls  have  been  rMased ;  and  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  the  University 
autbodties  both  caa  and  ought  to  make  it  their  basiness  to  see  that  their 
deBtaad  should  be  met  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  and  wholesome 
lodgings  far  their  stadeato." 


THE  BODUEIAft  LIBRARY. 

ra  Convocation  held  last  week  in  Oxford  the  deoree  autboriMBf;  fha 
Cnrators  of  the  Bodleian  libnaxy  "  to  jaoenre  plane  and  eslimatea  &c 
enclosing  and  fltting-up  the  Froscholinm  as  a  fire-proof  lecepcada  foe  tha 
MS3,  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  theldhrary,"  was  sabmiUed  to  tha 
House.  The  plan  had  already  been  racomnMnded,  and  soma  of  tha  ob- 
jeetions  to  it  answered  in  a  Paper  oicolated  by  the  lihrariao*  tba  Sav. 
H.  0.  Coxe. 

The  Dean  of  Christ  Choich  explained  the  pucpoees  of  the  Bodlema 
Curators  in  submitting  tliis  plan  to  tha  House.  He  said  be  was  saved 
trouble  to  a  gxtac  extent  tw  a  sncdnet  and  ladd  statempnt  that  had  been 
printed  by  the  librarian.  On  the  whole  he  desired  (o  adopt  that  statemaafc, 
though  there  were  one  or  two  points  to  which  he  demurred,  pactiealaHy  as 
to  the  question  of  opening  windows.  He  thought  they  wenid  be  foood 
necessary.  He  uoderstood  that  an  objection  hod  been  taken  to  the  ^iaa  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  necessarily  prsjudgie  the  question  of  mAwag  tha 
Library  to  another  site.  He  thongbt  that  this  was  not  so.  pai*ly  t>aoaB8e 
those  Curators  who  were  known  to  be  for  moving  the  Libnry  bad  votod  £6a 
this  plan,  partly  because  the  sum  required  for  the  material  adaptation  of 
the  Froecnolinm  was  not  large.  If  it  were  asked  why  the  Ouauois  had 
become  only  now  alive  to  the  expediency  of  secnang  the  MSS.  aad  other 
irr^laeable  valuables  of  the  Bodleian  tarn,  the  daagar  <A.  ficst  ha  eoald 
only  say  that  a  blot  was  not  a  blot  till  it  was  hit.  Some  yeaxs  Sflo  attaap 
tion  had  been  called  to  the  unsatisfaotory  state  of  tha  hob-water  pipea^  and 
the  defects  pointed  out  had  been  preupttly  maedied,  Laat  yaac  Captaia 
Douglas  QaltoQ,  who  had  moat  kindly  written  aa  elaborate  repozt  on  the 
state  of  the  Libraiy,  and  on  the  altentioBs  required,  bad  pointed  ont  the 
possible  dangers  from  fire  breaking  oat  in  neighbowiag  baildingi.  It  waa 
to  secure  the  MSS.,  ftc,  from  this  &nger  that  the  priaeat  plaa  waaBBOpoaed. 
Various  other  suggestions  had  been  made,  bad  all  been  carefolly  ensuned^ 
and  after  examination  had  been  put  aside.  Tha  mnrlusinn  of  the  Curatoca 
was  that  if  immediate  action  was  to  ha  taken,  this  was  the  only  jAan  they 
could  recommend.  If  the  House  also  wished  for  immediate  action,  they 
would  vote  for  the  decree ;  if  not  thsy  wwild  vote  agiunst  it,  and  relitm 
the  Cnrators  from  responsibily. 

No  other  member  of  Convocation  spoke,  and  on  a  division  bong  called 
for,  the  decrse  was  eairied  by  a  majority  ol  61  to  1ft. 


METROPOLITAN  GOMNIONSv 

rE  aanaat  report  of  the  Inelosure  Commissioners  has  beest  iasoadL 
Since  the  dato  of  thmr  last  report  they  have  received  meanciala  tat 
schemes  with  respect  to  Tooting  Oraveney  Commos,  Snirey;  Banes 
Common,  Surrey ;  and  Bostoll  Heath,  Kent  Of  these,  the  first-Darned 
bae  been  withdrawn,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  memorialists  to  endeavaor 
te  efieet  their  object  by  other  means  than  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act, 
under  which  the  special  powers  sought  for  could  not  be  acquired.  The 
mem(»ial  in  relation  trj  Flumstead  Common  and  Bostall  Heath  baa  been 
withdrawn,  and  a  new  memorral  in  relation  to  Bostall  Heath  alone  has  been 
presented.  _  There  are  now  before  the  commissioners  memorials  for  sefaemes 
in  the  ftdiowii^  eases,  vi& : — Honsehotd  Heath,  Hbrfttlk  (vnder  dfry  of 
Norwich  Act,  1M7);  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Common.  Bsssz;  Clapnam 
Common,  Surrey  ;  Ealing  Commons,  Middlesex;  Barnes  Common,  Simrey; 
Bosthall  Heath,  Kent.  No  farther  proceedings  under  the  Act  have  been 
ti^en  daring-  tho  year  with  respect  to  Mouaehold  Heath,  and  the  diflKwices 
among  those  claiming  to  be  interested  continae  unsettled.  In  reply  to  a 
reeeot  inquiry  the  commissioners  were  informed  that  hopes  are  eatactained 
that  the  matter  may  yet  be  put  fbrward.  ne  proceedings  respectiag 
Wdtham  Holy  Cross  Common  remain  suspended,  at  the  deeiie  of  the  vfO- 
motere,  until  the  inquiry  as  to  Eppiag  Forest  is  completed.  Certain  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  making  progress  with  a  scheme  for 
Claphsm  C<Hmnoa  baring^  been  removed,  a  dioft  scheme  will  be  pabKriied 
shortly.  As  regards  Ealing  Conuaona  the  Oommistiioners  have  instituted 
further  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  memorial,  and  are 
now  satisfied  that  the  commons  fsU  within'  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Thtj 
hope  shortly  to  be  in  a  positira  to  prepare  and  puUiah  a  dsaftl  aohsma.  I» 
the  cases  of  Basnes  Common  and  Bostall  Hsath.  draft  aehemas  hufs  besK 
prepaxed  and  published.  As  soon  as  the  time  pfescribed  by  tha  Aft  fat 
objections  and  suggestions  being  made  has  expired,  further  proceediags  wiQ 
be  taken.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  there  have 
been  five  schemes  certified  and  confirmed  by  Parliament  relatnig  rnpae* 
tively  to: — Hayes  Common,  Kent,  about  200  acres;  BlackhMUh,  Kaat, 
about  267  acres ;  Shepherd's  Bash  Common,  Middleiam.  about  8  asM  v 
Hackney  Common,  MitTHlMa^  about  16fi acres ;  aiuLToetiQgBedLGanwni 
Surrey,  about  144  acres. 

Tha  OallarT  of  Falntlnga  bel«i0ng  to  Sandfocd,  fbcmeril^  Ame- 
rican Minister  at  Brussels,  have  jost  been  sold.  The  total  amoont  laaliaed 
was  105,  ISl  &aaea. 
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THE  AKOHITECT. 


THE  NEW  OLUB  BUILDINGS,  HANOVER 
SQUARE. 

rE  wallikiiown  Hanonr  Square  Soonu  are  now  iind6rg(»ogeoi)ridraabt&- 
altecatioos,  and  will  in  future  be  known  hy  the  mame  of  the  HMOver 
Sqnare  Cliib,  or  **  Cercle  des  NatioBB."  The  works  in  prognw  may  be 
laid  to  anbraee  the  entire  reeooBtruction  of  the  building.  The  building 
if  BOW  oqlj  three  storeys  and  40  feet  high,  whereas  the  new  club  will 
ifltMB  foar  ttat^,  in  sdditioii  to  the  gromd-floor,  and  be  ourfed  to  a 
heS^t  flf  76  fet  The  Outorw  Street  fhmtace  will  be  186  feet  in  imgth. 
Hm  |(fovnd<4oor  portion  is  in  Tostaeated  Forucnd  cement.  The  entnnae 
is  fluked  -witfa  donble  eohmns  on  each  ride,  in  Portland  stone.  Mid  «Mi 
(he  Tiew  of  preserving  some  of  the  external  featoiee  and  traditiom  of  <the 
te^mmr  hsildwig,  it  will  be  aanaonnted  bjbbe  Serai  Anu,  whirii  need  to  be 
(OTcr  tke  pooroh.  Tiie  firat-floor  oontains  tan  windows,  with  pediment  heads, 
between  whioh  Aie  flated  pilasten  carried  to  the  top  of  the  eecood-fieor 
■utdow^  and  above  these  a  bold  projecting  frieze  and  coroica.  The  second- 
floor  windows  hare  square  beads,  whilst  in  the  third  storey  the;  are 
padiaasnt-haaded,  unifbrm  with  the  fint-floor,  pilasters  bring  carried  op 
to  tho  fotnth  stofey,  under  the  cornice.  The  whole  is  Burmonnted  by  a 
hahMtcade  6  feet  in  height,  with  ornamental  shieldB.  The  Hanover  Sqnare 
frontage  is  uniform  in  design,  pilasterB  being  carried  ap  at  each  angle,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  first-floor  there  is  a  projecting  balcony. 

THe  principal  entrance  in  Hanover  Street  leads  into  a  vestibule  and 
hall,   16  feet  in  width.    On  tiM  left  is  the  library  and  writing-roem, 
S7  feet  by  18  feet,  and  on  the  opposite  eide  is       secretaiys  offioe.  A 
trnnAgr  S  taut  in  width  runs  aluig  the  centre,  and  oa  one  side  of  the 
coiridor  are  thiee  private  dining-rooms,  each  18  feet  by  15  feet;  on  the 
other  aide  are  the  housekeeper'B  store-room,  the  eerving-room  for  the 
nrirste  dioiDS-Tooms,  laratoneB,  &c.   The  first-floor  contains  the  gnatd 
dimng-hall,  70  feet  in  length,  36  feet  in  width,  and  31  feet  in  height, 
fenaug  a  partim  cf  what  Tras  the  great  eoncert-joom  >n  the  old  building. 
Tbo  anaogenent  of  tbis  has  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  tdie  woA.  The 
UBBSSil  faaU-was  1 M  feet  in  length,  and  in  deaiganig  the  dming'Toeni  the 
MbiMt  mm  deaired  to  preeerve  the  eeiHag  oootaining  the  paintinge. 
This  baa  been  effected  by  inserting  tmaa  and  crass  connecting  girden 
MIoBB  removing  what  was  the  old  king^post  roof,  and  these  support  the 
old  tie-beama  which  remain,  so   far  as  concerns  the  ceiling  over 
the  diaing-room,   the  paintings  being  preserved   intact.     The  rest 
of  the  Cfiling  and  paintings  over  the  concert-room  have  necessarily  been 
dvtioyed.   Adjucent  to  the  dining-ball  is  a  private  dining-room,  30  feet  by 
14  feet,  and  a  corridor  and  staircase  leads  into  the  smoking-room,  70  feet 
18  feet,  on  the  flrst-floor,  from  which  access  is  had  to  the  balcony 
orariookng  Haoorer  Sqnare,   ^e  flrst-floor  also  contains  the  wine-bar, 
Mdlaii^  iuum,  attenduit^-room,   BerTing*n>om,  Biill-roou,  aod  larder, 
bmednltely  above,  and  eoimeeted  by  lifts,  is  Uie  kitchen  and  culinary 
departAeat,  the  nwf  over  wbieb  is  an  open  timber  one,  aeenrins  perfect 
*tilatisai  and  freedom  from  all  smelle  from  the  kitchen.   The  second- 
flsor  at  the  Hanover  Sqaare  portira  of  the  boikting  oontains  the  billiard- 
ama,  80  feet  long,  and  a  card-room.   The  whole  of  the  third  and  fonrth 
floors  will  oonsist  of  bed-rooms  and  bath-rooms.     That  portion  of  the 
rseonstraeted  building  embracing  the  dining-roonu,  diniqg-ball,  emoking- 
looBs,  and  biUiatd-roiHns,  is  intended  to  be  opened  in  about  three 
months,  and  the  entire  stmrtnre  is  expected  to  be  completed  latd  naAj  far 
MsapBiion  in  six  monUis. 

Hi.  R.  E.  Tyler,  of  ITorfelk  Street,  Sbrand,  is  the  architect,  and  Heeara. 
IMiaffWan  &  Son,  of  St.  James'  Street,  Westminster,  the  eoatiactors, 
IhaaatinMited  expense -of  the  aeir  boildings  and  altentticmB  is  I2,<M0/. 

THE  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS  BILL. 

£\S  Wadhssday  there  was  a  madtmg  of  the  memben  of  the  Agioeittioa 
\J  of  JCaaieipal  Corporatioas  at  the  WeetmiaBter  Hotel,  nhm  the 
AitsoBBs'  i>welliBga  Bill  was  bronght  under  cansideration. 

Sir  Jomaa  HxaoK,  the  Town  Olerk  of  Manchester,  said  he  wae  inclined 
to  tbiak  llwt  the  mode  of  aeeessing  the  valne  of  land  under  the  KU  waald 
>»  MtirfMtoiy,  eatfl'ect,  however,  .to  a  few  trifling  altsratiiMns  as  far  aa  the 
loeal  aatfaeritiee  -were  coaoeriMd. 

The  Town  Clkbk  of  Leeds  thought  the  Bill  interfered  witb  the  pn^r 
disfhaige  of  the  duties  of  the  local  authorities  by  inu'oaing  all  kinds  of 
detul  Qpon  the  Local  Qovemment  Board,  which  would  be  better  if  left  to 
the  local  authorities.  He  asked  whether  they  would  allow  a  Bill  like  tb&t 
to  pans  which  took  out  of  their  hands  duties  which  they  were  able  and 
wiuiag  to  perform  in  making  neeeseaiy  improvements. 

■r.  J.  A.  PiOTON  thought  ao  town  stood  more  in  need  of  a  measure  like 
the  present  one  than  Lirnpool.  A  larg^  part  of  the  town  wae  occnpied 
by  piowrty  vfaolhr  oofit  far  hnaan  habitation.  The  Corporation  had  in 
BBBa  laaaea  Msaediad  the  evil,  bot  nader  this  they  had  no  power  to 
i^vore  the  property.  For  under  it  they  were  compelled  to  put  nothing 
bat  (ettafss  on  gronnd  where  they  had  swept  theee  rile  dwellings  Mvay. 
If  land  ao  cleared  ware  fonnd  better  adapted  to  other  purposes  than  build- 
ng  cottages,  it  should  be  so  used.  There  had  been  a  large  nmouut  of  laud 
taken  by  railways,  &c.,  where  pet^le  had  been  lately  displaced,  but  there 
was  no  Act  of  Parliament  compelling  the  oompanies  to  make  provision  for 
^BuMB  10  dupoaseased. 

Hr.  SainBB,  Town  Clerk  of  I^veipool,  said  a  committee  had  been 
^ipoiated  to  consider  the  Bill,  and  their  opinion  was  that  it  was  impossible 
to  cany  out  claase  5.  If  anything  were  done  with  over-crowded  districts 
of  Liverpool,  it  mui-t  be  done  by  displacing  some  of  the  popnlotion.  It  was 
impntible  to  provide  for  the  same  number  of  people  on  the  same  spot, 
Claose  7  was  equally  objectionable,  which  required  that  the  land  should 
be  amnupriated  in  part  for  the  puipoees  of  labonrers'  dwellings.  They 
ansMered  that  that  should  not  be  ulowed.  It  was  foolish  and  injudicious 
vhm  tba  tend  eonld  be  sold  tat  loana&ctoring  puipong  foe  laxgt  sums, 
mth  regBid  to  tattling  the  Talue  d  land,  he  baliered  that  a  permaneat 
offieiial  arUtrator  vonld  ^aedcaUy  get  xid  of  any  diffienl^. 


Sir  Josmev  Hbmon  f)elieTed  pabUe  ^toion  was  tndiiig  grataaXfy  to  put 

an  end  to  litigation  and  the  peepostnoae  coete  inenrnd  in  ascertaining 
the  Talue  of  property.  He  believed  the'Bill  as  it  affects  Mantdiester  would 
be  hi^ly  valwle.  A  pfrmaimit  axbitcator  ivotdd'  be  able  toiAtdedie 
•a  diem,  and  speedily  diepeee  of  diepnted  queatioBe  of  land  vmkmm  nsteatt 


of  wasting  time  in  heani^  soientmc  endease  on  pn^ierty  >aali] 
He  waawe  that  each  a  ay^rtam  voold  nmk  <weU  «nd  eaoiwBiicaMy,  igiini 


more  aatisfeetion,  take  wioh  1«m  tiam,  Knd  eaow  iaaa  enpiaae.  Jt" 
better  to  leaTe  the  qaeetiou  to  the  deoision  «f  one  man.saatsad  ef  hw(i% 
tofltfda  dMbet  nawaet  of  arbkHtnra. 

Mr.  GicwiiBT,  If  .P.,  said  tba  first  inquiry  he  ebsald  make  of  tbsm  ww 
what  was  the  real  object  of  the  Bill  f  ^as  it  a  -aMasuie  to  enaUe  aetfo- 
rationa  to  get  rid  of  onbeakhy  dwaUiagB  -and  to  become  the  omomm  af 
dwetthigs  for  the  poor  ?  They  had  not  diecasasd  ^e  second  qoeelkm  at^aU. 
He  ventnred  to  tiiink  that  the  Act  began  witha-varywideloapht^  iadaed; 
for  nnleas  they  wsn  satiafted  with  the  ooaditaoaa  preoedenl^-ttie  taoth  ^M 
the  medical  onlevr's  report,  the  praetjeability  of  af^lyiog«  ramody,  aad-IlM 
sufficient  of  their  reeeoioes  as  covpoiatiene,  th^yawM  oet  boaafl  tei 
the  Bill  at  all.  Anottier  question  was,  «ri»t  power  tfaa  there  efibted  : 
diis  Bill  that  did  not  already  exist.  Under  esitting  Ante  tfay  ihad 
to  declare  this  vety  prt^rty  unfit  for  haman  dw^ltngs.  3^y  had  lim 
power  to  order  them  to  be  imprered  or  demo&faed.  He  didaot  agree^oilih 
tbeexpreesed  neeeenty  for  the  Bill.  Were  they,  as  oovpomtiDas,  to  beoaaw 
owners  of  cottage  property  to  let  out  to  wo^nnfj  peofUef  Hie  Saatu^ 
were  entirely  a^nst  it  He  betteeed,  if  adt^itad,  it  mold  lead  to  «■  hn- 
mwise  amennt  of  discerd,  eanfarien,  and  ptobabia  jebbeiy.  Owaam  -at 
-pnpvttj  would  Cfltnj^n  th^  owpomtions  ware  eompetitors,  aad  if  thiy 
charged  a  certain  rent  an  outcry  would  be  saiaed  by  the  aKisao  olaas  that 
the  corporations  were  not  fulfilling  their  duties  by  letting  the  Jioassa  -aB 
they  ought  to  do.  He  did  not  believe  that  owners  of  property  oould  have 
confidence  in  arbitrators  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Bill. 

After  some  farther  discussion  Ae  foUoaring  resolotiou  was  unanimotulj 
passed : — *'  That  this  Association,  while  approving  the  o^'ects  and  general 
scope  of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Bill  Tatmoaced  Herlmjasty'B  Govern- 
ment, consider  the  Bill  is  capable  of  macb  improvement  in  its  detrilfl) 
mota  especially  in  Clauses  S  and  7,  which  in  their  pzesant  form  are  con- 
sidered very  oqjectionable." 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOAIIO. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  London  Sdiool  Boazd  on  Wedneadiy,  Jb.  It 
FosTKB  objected  to  the  proposed  cost  of  a  echeol  for  the  arnmnanda- 
tion  of  606  childsea,  to  be  erected  in  Eltaoy  Maritett  Haryleboae,  aad 
moved  that  tlhb  -matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Wonka  Coatnittee  U>-eom- 
sider  whether  the  building  could  not  be  ereotad  cheaper  than  at  the  sate  of 
16i.  lis.  6d.  per  child,  the  loweet  tender  being  8,-M3/. 

Hr.  Oomaat  regretted  that  the  eoet  ahould  be  so  high.  The  Wtuhs 
Committee  had,  however,  a  good  <bal  of  difficnlty  to  conliend  againat  m 
this  dBoe.  The  eito  stood  by  itself,  and  had  a  fnmtBge  to  fear  sti'oeto. 
The  Befool  wonld  be  of  one  storey,  and  there  weald  be  a  ptagiffronnd  at 
the  bottom  and  another  playgroood  on  the  top. 

Hr.  Fkbshas,  the  Chairman  of  the  finance  Committee,  aaid  the  Mm 
of  the  first  Board  were  as  poverty  itself  in  comperieon  to  the  action  eftho 
present  Board,  for  what  with  costly  open  playgrounds  and  propoerfg  for 
covered  playgrounds,  the  adoption  of  means  for  keeping  the  wind  end  nun 
from  the  diildren,  the  rates  were  moniDg  up  very  high  indeed,  and  be 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  education  rate  get  as  high  as  -fid.  in 
the  pound  if  they  did  not  commence  to  expend  less  money  on  school 
buildings. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken  against  the  large  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed school,  Mr.  Foster's  proposition  was,  on  a  division,  lost  by  9  to  li. 

Mr.  L&FOMB  moved,  ae  another  amendment  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  "  That  the  matt«  be  refened 
back  to  the  Works  Committee,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  the  aost 
of  the  bnildiag  could  be  lowered  by  dispaaeing  with  the  top  phv 
greaad." 

The  prc^iontion  wias  eauied  by  13  to  10  votis. 

PARLIAMEtTTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

TCBBDAV,  UaBCH  9. 

Firea  So.  Xrfmdon  Thaatraa. 
In  Ifaa  House  of  Commoaa  ttr  W.  3?lBawn  gave  mtiaa  Aafean  aa  IH^ 
day  he  would  call  attention  to  the  inadequate  iiiiHisiisi  ftr  Aa Mflriy4f 

the  public  in  cases  of  fires  in  London  theauea. 

Oas  and  Water  Worka. 

Mr.  CouuM  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  government  Board  whether 
it  waa  the  intention  of  Her  M^esty's  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 
duBiBg  the  present  Seeeion  for  better  enabling  Manidaal  OurpacatiaBs  or 
sanitary  authorities  to  acqatze  gas  or  water  works,  and  whether  «ha  Load 
Government  Beard  had  made  any  reodDmeDdalioD  thareoa. 

Mr.  ScuTBa-Boom.~It  ie  not  intended  to  introduce  any  Bill  ^leeial^ 
dealing  with  the  subjects  referred  to.  But  it  may  be  coovemrient  to  tlm 
bon.  member  and  to  the  Hoaee  that  I  should  state  shortly  what  are  tha 
existing  powers  with  respect  to  gas  and  water,  and  to  what  extent  th^y 
will  be  varied  by  the  Public  Health  Bill,  which  waa  delivered  this  mom> 
ing.  Under  tbe  existing  law,  sanitary  authoritiee  can  pondmae  water- 
works by  agreement  and  provide  waterworks  ib  places  where  there  is  Ho 
company,  or  where  a  company  ie  nmabte  or  anwilliagto  eqtply-vilffilAent 
water  for  all  reaaooable  parpoase.  Tbe  Bill  ^riii  aatead  theee  pawars'ly 
enabling  a  local  authority  to  carry  water  mains  outside  their  distBet,«M 
to  lapply  water  to  tbe  authority  of  an  af^goiaiog  place.  At  tbe  present 
time  sanitary  authorities  have  -no  power  under  the  .general  law  to  congtwit 
or  purchase  gas  works.  They  can  only  oootvact  iic  public  lighting  aofl 
poovide  lamp-posts,  Ae&  Tbe  Bill  will  enable  them  to  purchase  gas  voiks 
by  agreement,  and  where  there  is  ao  cunpsuy  they  may,  \j  prontriswl 
wder,  obtain  snthotity  to  establish  guvonsAtlliRrdistriBL 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AQUARIUM 

COMPANY. 

ALIUITED  liability  eompao;  hns  been  formed  noder  this  title  for  tlie 
purpose  of  erecting  aquaris  ia  rarioos  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
concert  and  florsl-hallB,  dab-rooms,  to  be  attached  to  them.  The 
aichitMti  irtiow  ■Brrieaa  hvn  bean  seenred  at  pceseot  in  oonneetion  with 
the  mdeztaking  are  Heean.  W.  <e  Q-.  Aodaley,  of  liverpool,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
BiiTBr,  ofWefltaiinBter.  A  general  plan  of  amngemeDt  for  the  boildingn 
baa  been  en^^eited  Mr.  Willert  Beale,  than  whom  no  man  has  had 
more  certain  opportnnitiee  of  discovering  what  is  likely  to  meet 
the  public  taste  in  matters  of  eatertaiomeot.  The  corridors  of  the 
aftnanam  are  to  snrronnd  a  square  court,  which  will  be  roofed  in,  and  will 
Hias  form  a  place  of  assembly  admirably  adapted  for  a  rariety  of  uses. 

Liverpool  has  been  saleMsd  at  the  first  tJaee  in  England  to  erect  the 
Oompaiqr'B  bnildings,  and  Kingstown,  naar  Dablin,  is  the  first  in  Ireland. 
Fcr  Ow  former  a  site  in  Hyitle  Strvet  has  been  selected,  and  the  buildings 
•wSX  indnde  a  large  aqoarinm,  a  floral  hall  or  assembly  room,  a  pabue 
h^l,  shops,  club-rooms,  and  galleries.  It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of 
erection  will  not  exceed  50,00W.  On  the  lowest  cslcalation  the  returns 
mnet  here  exceed  8,00M.  a-year,  and,  allowing  a  fair  sum  for  expenses,  the 
laoflts  ought  at  least  to  equal  those  of  the  Brighton  Aqnsrium,  or  10  per 
cent.  The  Kingstown  buildings  are  not  to  cost  more  Uian  20,0002.,  and 
the  pro&ts  shonld  here  be  similar. 

fioBi  the  great  intamst  irijich  the  pnUie  an  now  taking  in  aqoaria,  the 
vdartaking  appears  to  be  one  which  must  sueoeed.  The  enenditnre  on 
the  IdTsrpool  and  Kingstown  bnil^ngs  is  to  be  kept  within  the  estimates 
and  there  will  be  no  second  iasne  (tf  sbares  withoat  the  consent  of  a  general 
■weting  of  shaieholdflrs. 

■  'I       r  ■! 

LEGAL. 


SlMrUBk*  Ooar^  Bed  lAam  SOMre.— March  8. 
(Brfon  Mr.  lAidaFawiia  BOBConx  and  a  Spedal  Jaxj.) 
BOOTCBn  V.  n>  unnoir  sohooi,  boabd. 
Thk  WIS  a  ompeniation  eUm  In  refennoe  to  property  mt  HolUng  HOI,  reqnlnd  bj 
the  Sckool  Beard  of  LoodOB.  ThSTaUwot  the  boaieaadlsadtobe  takmtoredtioa- 
ttsnel  porpoaBB,  put  upon  tbe  same  by  tlu  ramjen  on  botta  sktoi,  was  aoneWbat 
'  raaaitable. 

Mr.  Der.  Q.O.,  ud  Ur.  Patohott  wets  (or  Mr.  Bontebsr ;  Ur.  Qtwktns,  Q.O.,  and 
Kr.  Ikeenum  tot  tbe  SoboolBoaid. 

ThseltlmaatliBd  taken  a  lease  from  OolmSI  St.Qntaitin.'  Re  bnflt  Ionia  Boms  for 
Us  own  nridenoe,  sad  two  bonsv  In  PortobeQo  BoaO.  He  bad  an  acre  and  a  baV  of 
BNOd wtaldi be  need a guden  aod croquet  ground,  ud  WM rwtrfcted  brUslewe 
to  nse  It  ae  a  nnrsery  or  gudao  gratind.  Tbe  acm  of  land,  which  ha  naad  for  hli 
bBOr,  wsi  required  bjtbe  School  Board,  and  ooe  of  the  hooaes  In  Portobella  Road  u 
saentranaoto  tbeiohool.  Desldea  the  valae  of  the  one  required,  which  woa  let  at  S&I. 
aynr,  a  awn  was  aiked  tta  the  depredation  of  tbe  otbre  hooae  on  aoooont  of  tbe  nolw 
Iv  the  arsBtkn  of  the  proposed  adiool.  TbaaamdMOI.  waspropoaadfor  tiuhonae  to 
ba  polled  down,  and  the  niala  qneaUon  was  as  to  the  acre  of  land,  with  tha  araotlona 
Ibanoo,  DOW  enjoyed  by  the  daloMot,  Eridenoe  wa*  RlTOn  that  to  a  nnaaijmaa  1 1 
wsa  wortb  abont  IW.  aToar,  anda  largeaam  was  aikedfor  ft,  maUnf,  la  the  opinion 
ot  tbe  nrvqroTO  for  Hr.  Boat<dHr,  about  8,6W,  (or  the  pnipert;. 

OB  the  pert  o(  tbe  Sehool  Board  the  valnatloa  pat  on  the  propertj'  was  firam  1,90U, 
to  S^OOm.,  sod  tbs  Bom  aa  naked  wao  aaid  to  be  monrtrons.  The  nine  waa  pot  on  bT 
nuianjuMD,  when  It  waa  known  that  tbe  bod  was  required  for  a  great  pubUo  nnder- 
laklDg.  It  waa  admitted  that  10  per  cent,  waa  to  bo  allowed  tor  a  forced  aale, 

Hr.  HAWDKa  Invited  the  Jmr;  to  arrive  at  the  ccmolnalon  that  1,WMM.  waa  a  fair  sum 
to  be  awatdad— 800/.  for  tbe  house  required,  and  1,0001.  for  the  land.  Ha  denied  that 
ttts  araoUou  of  a  sobool  would  be  a  depreolatlou  id  the  other  honaa. 
■fotDaTeontendedttiatHr.  BontaherwasentKladtoSilOOf.  (or  the  scm  of  gBoaad 
besMes  the  MWf.  for  tbe  bone  to  be  taken ;  and  be  also  aalnd  tbe  Jnrr  to  award  a  aom 
for  the  ether  iKmae,  wbldi  would  be  Ininred  bg  the  erection  ^  a  aotaooL 

Mr.  Under-Sbetlff  BcacHKLL  told  the  jnrj  that  the  prlodpal  dlaorepanoy  In  tha  OHO 
was  aa  to  the  land  and  tbe  alleged  depreoladon  ot  the  adjtdnlDg  honte  bj  tbe  other 
being  taken  b7  the  Sobool  Board.  On  one  side  1,0001.  waa  pnt  forward  at  aufflclent, 
and  oo  tbe  other  npwarde  of  >,10W.  waa  asked  for  the  land.  Tbe  qnaatten  of  depraela' 
ttoo  to  tbe  booaa  to  remain  waa  dlflealt.  Tbslnjoiy  by  tbe  aohool  was  pnt  at  MOI. 
lAUe  SB  the  part  the  Bosid  It  was  denied  that  anr  damage  woold  be  done  by  the 
note  <rf  the  children.  It  wonld  be  for  the  jury  to  consider  ani  to  decide  that  dlfflonlt 

qBBBUoi. 

The  jnry  retired,  and  after  an  abaence  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  fonnd  a  verdict  for 
f,40U-9,00D{.  for  the  pnrcbaae  of  the  house  and  the  land,  and  iOOt.,  they  bbU,  *<for 
tbe  daprlvatioo  o(  aoce«  and  the  unluuioe  of  tbe  sdiooL" 


Ur.  V.  A.  BUdmore  will  deliver  a  lecture  to-day  ^Satordsy), 
at  the  Rc^al  Arcfaitectnral  Masenm,  "On  the  Use  of  Qold  in  Ancient 
Aichitectatal  Enrichment,  and  its  Infinence  on  Conventional  Formst"  and 
OB  the  fbllowing  Saturday  Mr.  Wtlltam  Brindl^  will  leetore  ^  On  the 
Oarring  of  Natnral  Foliage." 

The  Sooietr  for  the  BneovTagemeat  of  the  Tine  Arte  held  theur 
■eeond  eonvsrsasioae  at  the  Bethoid  Green  Museum  on  Thnrsdsy  evening. 
On  the  18th  inst  Mr.  O.  F.  Teniswood,  F.S.A,  is  to  lead  a  Paper  before 
the  Society  "  On  Fint  Frindplea  in  Art  Study." 

M.  Oharlea  Blaao,  the  well  known  writer  on  art,  intends  to  oSbr  bim- 
nlf  aa  candidate  fas  tlie  seat  in  the  fteeh  Academy  vacaat  hy  tha  death 
of  Jnlea  Janin. 

lb.  Thomas  Brassej,  M.P.,  a  short-  time  since  presented  the  Model 
Houses  Assodation  for  Improving  the  Dwallings  of  the  Poor  wit^  six 
aottagee,  ud  he  has  sdded  to  this  gift  a  donation  of  6001. 

Mr  Bkbard  Wallaoa  has  aeeepted  the  presidency  of  the  Ipawieh 
Mies— ,  Tseant  by  the  death  at  the  late  Mr.  Charies  Austin. 


Ur.  Buskin  read  a  Paper  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  London  lutitn- 
tion  upon  "  Tbe  Simple  Dynamic  Conditions  of  Gliacial  Action  asKag  tlit 
Alps. 

Ur.  J.  T.  Bargess,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Warwickshire  Anhaeo. 
logista"  Field  Club,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Fortificarions  of  Wv- 
wick,"  giving  the  results  of  recent  discoveries  he  had  made  with  xt^ud  to 
ancient  earthworks  and  other  fortifications  of  Medisaval  Warwick 

Ur.  IHUler,  the  scnlptor,  died  at  Florence  on  Wednesday. 

Ur.  O.  T.  I/Owis  writes  to  say  that  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Bristol  recently  applied  to  him  for  an  opinion  as  to  tJis  genuineatm  cf 
a  picture  he  had  purcasBed  as  one  of  Mr.  Lewis's.  It  wasfinudtobes 
oopy,  signed  with  the  initials  reversed.  Mr.  Lewis  has  nnee  heard  d  a 
copy  of  another  of  bis  pictmes  ia  London. 

Ur.  WllUam  B.  Hlabett,  of  tJie  flm  of  Melk  Se  Nisbett,  etfO  v^. 
neer^  Snnderland,  has  been  appointed,  oat  of  a  luge  nnmberof  esadiditM, 
to  tbe  i^Bee  of  Civil  £ngineer  to  the  Oovemment  ta  Qoeensland. 

Ur.  B.  W.  Bnss,  a  once  well-known  artist  and  lecturer  on  fine  irt, 
died  on  the  5th  inst.  in  his  7 1  Bt  year.  His  principal  works  were,"!nu 
Hearty  Squeeze,"  booght  by  the  lato  Dnchees  of  SL  Albnus;  "FnMj 
Morning,"  " Satislaction,"  "First  of  September,"  "Soliciting  a  VoU," 
"Introduction  of  Tobacco,"  "  Time  and  Tide  Wait  for  no  ftUn,"  "Clout- 
mas  in  the  Olden  Time."  He  contributed  larimly  to  Cbulss  Kiigtit^ 
editions  of  "  London,"  "  Shakspeue,"  and  "  Old  England." 

A  Uemorial  Bust  of  the  late  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  is  to  be  placed  m 

the  Cutlers'  Hall  at  Sheffield. 

A  Statoe  is  to  be  erected  in  Madras  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  PowbU, 
who  has  been  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  India. 

Two  Stained  Olass  Windows  are  to  be  placed  in  St  Thorns^  Chmk, 
Portsmouth,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Vicar.  ~ 

The  Goagh  Equestrian  Memorial  for  Dnt^Un,  originally  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  ia  to  be  completed  by  Messrs,  Brock,  Birth  Sc 
Dewich.  Mr.  G-.  F.  Teniswood,  the  acting  execator  of  Mr.  Foley,  has  nsdet- 
taken  to  have  the  work  finished  and  erected  within  two  years  upon  ths 
terms  agreed  to  with  Mr.  Foley. 

A  Cast  of  splendid  early  mAal-wcurk  has  been  acqoired  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  represents  the  light  bearer  of  Hildesheim  Catb». 
dral,  and  ie  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind  extant,  and  datM  fnn 
the  eleventh  century. 

Flans  have  been  submitted  in  competition  for  the  THew  Workhonie  at 
Shap  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Jaekman,  Honnslow ;  Mr.  Mawson,  Penrith ;  Jlr.  D. 
Birkett,  Carlisle;  Mr.  3.  I.  Bcadshaw,  Bolton;  Mr.  W.  H.  Spanll, 
Oswestry  ;  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  Kendal ;  Mr.  J.  StaAie,  Kendal;  MaMn. 
W.  Ferkin  and  Sons,  Leeds ;  and  Measrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  Leed*. 

An  Ancient  Roman  gold  coin  has  lately  been  finind  at  Lowntoft,  in 
the  Eessingland  Cliflb.  On  one  side  is  a  bast  of  the  Emperor  Nero  viUi 
the  inscription  "Kero  Cnsar,"  and  on  the  obverse  mde  are  dw  midi 
"  AngustUB  Germanir^"  snrronnding  a  singular  flgote  apparsody  vith  t 

torch  in  its  hand. 

A  Marine  Aqnarinm  and  Winter  Oardan  are  to  be  finned  at  Iwdi. 
Negotiations  tea  a  Bit«  ore  now  in  prc^rsBs. 

The  OhtOx  of  Booheater  Cathedral,  which  has  been  dosed  dsDSg 
ssTeral  years  foe  reBtoratioiif  is  to  be  re-<^iensd  on  Jnne  11. 

Btreet  IndU)at(»a— an  invention  of  Mr.  C.  K  Faxlas  Rhodis-sn 
about  to  be  fixed  to  many  of  the  pnblie  lampe  in  tbe  parish  of  QuImb. 
Th^  are  transparent,  and  show  eqiwlly  well  by  ni^t  or  d^. 

The  Birmingham  Town  OonnoQ  are  abont  to  boRow  180,000^  lob* 
expended  in  the  paving  of  some  of  the  streeta. 

The  Begistoar-Ovnaral's  Annual  B^cnrfc  ftv  1879  has  been  tan^^ 
says  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  that  year  was  the  eKssave  niofill. 
Daring  the  last  quarter  min  fell  nt  Greenwich  on  sixty-seven  dayi,  i 
greater  number  than  had  been  previously  experieDCed  as  far  beck  "^e 
year  1816.  The  total  fall  in  tbe  sixty-seven  days  amounted  to  H'WincIies. 
It  has  been  shown  that  an  inch  deep  of  rain  woighs  nearly  101  too*  P** 
acre,  so  that  upwards  of  1,100  tons  of  water  fell  in  the  last  three  nMmtssot 
tbe  year  on  each  of  the  87,000,000  acres  of  England  and  Walee. 

The  Sxperiment  of  introducing  strained  wires  is  being  tritd  is  Bath 
Abbey,  other  means  having  fiiiled  to  remedy  the  difficulty  of  bearing. 

At  Ur.  and  Urs.  German  Beed'e  Xntertalument  serenl  noveltiM 
are  to  be  prodaced,  the  earliest  of  which  will  be  a  piece  from  *be  p*o  « 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burnsnd,  entitled  "  Old  China,"  with  music  by  Mr.  J-  L.  Motg 
"The  Ancient  Britons"  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  programme  uw 
Ea8t«r  week.   Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  also  preparing  a  new  ontertBinmeBt 

The  London  and  Briffhton  and  the  London,  Chatham  "^^2 
Bailway  Companies  have  consented  to  iasne  to  studenU  in  w 
Palace  Sdiool  of  Art,  Science  and  Litwature,  actually  attsndinft  "pw" 
season-tickets  fi»  conveyance  by  railway,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Torthooming  Oontraota. 

Some  extensive  works  may  probably  be  carried  out  for  the  St- P*""* 
Iron  Company.  St.  Fancrss  Boad.   Mr.  D.  Oobitt  Nicholls,  Anii"* 

A  new  fBTm-honse  and  homest^  will  shortly  be  erected  at  B^P^^ 
Herts,  for  Mr.  C.  Seeding.  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Ooodaere.  of  Leunttf,  m 
the  Architects.  t«todi 

Tenders  are  immediately  repaired  for  a  large  new  nilitHT  onp"* 
dep&t  at  Reading.  ^ 

A  now  brigade  dsp&t  wiU  Bhortly  be  erected  at  lineoln.  The  ijauuci* 
are  in  the  huida  of  Meisis.  Ooold  &  Brown.  >  a  «  Anui' 

Tenders  are  immediatdymnired  fbr  boildiDg  Noe.  S  sod  ^ 
Villas,  Bayswater,  for  Mr.'Haiiy  EmmanneL  Messn.  Joseph  ft  iw>n 
Architects. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  MEDALS. 

T  wag  cArtMsly  sot  vithout  good  cause  tliet 
ibtt  loititute  BweliBg  of  last  Moodaj 
evwuig  congmtuUtod  itMlf  at  the  oow- 
meocMneat  npon  the  diapUj  of  ^wugB 
•ttbmiUed  hy  eawbiatas  ftirtbe  hooou  of 
TMeiTiag  tM  WMHH  medals  of  tho  jaar  ; 
M>d  it  was  almoal  witii  eqaal  naaon  that 
tovraida  the  deaa  of  the  mnDesa  aome- 
Ahw  like  doubu  eaaw  to  Iw  expieaeed  as 
to  irtietker  like  fmmxame  for  the  Mxt 
aiiDual  eompetitioB  doea  not  aetnallj  pro- 
pose in  the  way  of  work  more  tbtm 
enoufrh  for  ooiapetiton  to  be  asked  to 
orertahe. 

It  kaa  to  be  mnenibered  tUmt  tiMse  in- 
lanattn^  eonteets  tu%  all  laid  out  almoet  epeeifically  for  those  young 
men  of  the  proreesion  who  eoMtitute  the  order  of  studeote  either  as 
BvpitBorjunWaesmtftnts.  The  aotoal  reetricuone  are  aot  fwrbape  so  to 
\e  intMpieted,  bnt  practie^ly  the  Tesult  la  that  the  rectpieatB  of  the 
r«wftrdB  are  from  »ghtevn  to  live  or  six  and  tweatjr  years  of  age.  An 
napofftaot  qaestioe,  therefore,  which  arinee  in  this  view  of  the  ease 
fa  that  of  the  amount  of  sueh  work  whieh  a  yoiiae  mas  w  able  to 
aeeomplieh  in  his  cTening  time,  tbia  being  of  eourse  bk  ool^  leisure ; 
indeed  we  might  »ay  tbe  amount  of  awdi  work  wkitk  hie  seniors 
eo^t  to  encourage  him  to  attempt  in  theao  times  of  all-parradiDg 
hvay,  when  he  hoe  probably  quite  wougfc  of  drawing  during  the 
diiyte  tax  hie  stKngth  to  the  utaooet  reaaonakle  limit 

1^  first  bouneee  wfaidi  eame  «p  on  Meoday  oTening  (afW  the 
mdial  aipvroTal  of  the  somiBatiOB  at  Mr.  Sbkifkd  Shakfb  for  t^e 
Boyal  Gold  Medal)  was  the  award  of  tke  6eaue  Medallion.  This 
ffise  fames  with  it  a  apeeiBl  gift  of  00^.  fiwM  the  Institute  fuade,  as 
a  contilbutien  towards  the  expeoaea  of  travri  for  «x  nKHitbs  aWoad ; 
•sd  it  eoBBequently  takes  ruk  with  the  '^TravelMng  StudMiabip" 
«f  Ae  Koyal  Academy  and  the  "Pugin  TraTelling  Studentship" 
of  the  Institute  es  a  reward  of  the  first  importance.  On  tbe  preset 
oeeaaion  there  were  no  Tees  than  thirteen  swts  of  drawings  a«nt  in 
ioT  4w  prize.   The  subjeet  was  a  Town  Manaiou  of  coceiderable 

Cetenaien,  and  eoseequf  ntly  each  of  these  Bets  of  drawings  was  In 
Et  a  complete  d^Mftn  for  the  house  such  as  ad  architect  would  lay 
Mbn  kis  elient.  We  have  ee«i  the  time  when  two  or  three  com- 
petitors were  all  that  could  be  -  g«t  to  enter  the  li^te ;  and  indeed  it 
am  happened  several  times  that  so  award  at  alt  could  be  cooecien- 
laevdr  owde.  The  preeentatioH  of  so  many  as  thirteen  designs  was 
titer^fioTe  enough  to  be  made  a  eofcjeet-  of  special  rejoicing ;  and, 
vkftt  iraa  quite  as  much  to  tbe  pnrpose,  it  was  considwed  by  tbe 
CraMil  towmmntthem  in  exhinting  mc^tioaal  libwalitT.  In  a 
mti,  they  had  to  propitse  to  the  meeting  that,  in  additi<Ht  to  tbe  Soane 
MedaltioB  itself  and  the  WW.  in  Bioiiey,  three  secondary  honours 
»ho»ld  be  granted  to  the  most  mwitorioue  of  the  uneucceaaful  can- 
4ldatee;  and  it  is  another  cause  of  satisfaetioD  to  have  to  note  that 
Meeting  even  aufpmented  this  award  by  bestowing  upon  the  fore- 
most of  tbeee  extra  prizemen  a  medal  of  higlw  class  than  that  eug- 
gceted  by  tbe  Council.  Of  tbe  thirteen  young  gentlenieti,  therefore, 
who  competed,  four  have  their  names  puUiehed  as  haviog  achieved 
the  recognition  of  eucceee  ;  and,  as  no  one  who  saw  the  exhibition  of 
ieaigns  could  heeitiite  to  approve  tbia  reeuH,  so  also  we  may  say  it 
is  w  every  way  hooouraMi.'  both  to  the  students  and  the  Institute,  as 
-we  hope  n  mat  none  tbe  leea  turn  out  to  be  a  good  omen  for  tbe 
fotere.  Hie  eubject  determined  upcwi  for  next  year  is  a  CouDtry  Man- 
mon  of  lorge  siee^  end  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  other  thir- 
ieen  deagna,  »r  even  a  still  greater  number,  submitted  for  a  problem 
«f  that  class,  which  is  at  once  so  easily  studied,  and  capable  of 
•ffofdftDg  to  tke  designer  such  extreme  plessare  in  the  performance  of 
kiiwotli. 

TIm  secNiBd  part  of  Monday  evening's  display  was  a  colleetira  of 
iorsaiU  of  "measured  drawing,"  or  eonplete  illoatrations  drawn 
4*  seale  and  figured,  r^resi^ting  ancient  edifices  hitherto  unpub- 
&ked.  Id  this  es  in  the  former  instejaee  tbe  chamcter  of  the 
drawings  was  exceptionally  high.  The  prise  ofler<>d  was  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Institute  with  a  few  cuineas  added  ;  and  this  reward 
vas  mn4ed  off  by  a  very  fine  series  of  dcHn^'atioDs  of  the  Guildhall 
at  EzetM.  But  here  ajiain  the  Council  had  found  it  impoesible  to 
•void  reeennwndiog  some  further  aeknowledgments  of  merit,  and  a 
seccmd  Institute  medal  was  proposed  to  be  given  for  an  admirable 
Npresentetion  of  St.  Jolm's,  Ad«l,  Yorkshire,  with  a  medal  of  mmt 
for  another  eet  of  drawings  and  two  certificates  of  honourable  men- 
tioB  to  still  otbm.  S«fiice  it  to  say  that  all  this  was  cheerfully 
eonfimcd  by  the  meeting  ;  aud  indeed  we  were  pleased  to  find  that 
dthsn^  h  little  independent  oritii^m  was  duly  indulged  in,  the 
Msdt  <M^  tended  to  show  that  tbe  work  of  the  Council  had  been 
imtH  4mw^  both  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  tbe  Soane  Medallion 
41km. 

Whetbw  Hus  «oinpetid(Hi  of  dnwfnge  of  old  bttildfaigs  is  not  <tf 


equal,  or  indeed  more  than  e^ual,  importaaes  with  the  Sotas  compe- 
tition of  original  designs,  it  is  seaicely  easy  to  say;  and  it  is 
especially  to  be'  remarked  that,  vboMaa  the  SoMie  competitiun  is 
limited  to  eandidataa  oader  thirty  yean  uf  we,  this  other  is  open  to 
competitoTS  of  any  age.  It  seems  also  doabtml  whether  we  ov^ht  to 
congratulate  the  loMtate  npoa  kafsag  aa  aiany  as  ten  seta  of  draw- 
iagsof  this  order  t*  adiudioKte  Hfton,  or  whether  we  ou^toeaU 
Cor  a  ^rf^r  number.  The  supply  of  eligihle  material  foi  such  a 
eodfwtition  may  be  supposed  to  faosamewhat  limited,  aad  tbe  siAMtly 
of  men  above  the  age  (»  studetttfi  who  ka*«  lewum  £or  su<^  werk  tia 
the  elaborate  meMiwemeat  of  aeoooid  aad  thitrd  rate  remains  must  be 
•till  smallwr,  Ji  seems  to  us  tkiSBrtEwio  to  be  worthy  oi  coaesdeta^oii 
whether  tke  prog^uuiae  of  this  paiiievlar  eompetition  might  not  be 
advantageously  revised.  If  it  akould  happea,  for  example  that  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  professicm  were  to  d^ver  a  aet  of 
illosbationa  of  tbe  kind  io  question  as  the  work  of  a  holidajr  week, 
and  to  be  sieeasafiU,  or  poasibiy  to  be  ansueeesrfal,  tfae  sitvatioa 
would  be  very  likely  to  ks  thousuit  a  Uttla  absurd.  On  the  otbar  hand 
if  the  iavitaJion  weie  to  be  eoinned  tp  y«w^-mev,  and  Uw  reoadfemg 
drawiiws  jud^  of  strictly  oa  that  understanding,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  amount  of  work  sent  m  mi^btbe  even  greater  than 
it  has  bem  this  year,  and  it  is  almost  eertam  tba^  some  avotmt  of 
special  interest  might  be  made  to  attaek  t*  tite  fionp^itiea.  Tke 
question  may  he  asked  whether  the  purpose  is  to  encourage  tbe 
delineation  of  undelioeatsd  reniuos  by  our-more  c<»Dpekent  archEco- 
logists,  or  merely  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  study  by  measured 
drawings  on  tbe  part  of  our  young  architects.  Either  object  is 
sufficiently  creditable,  but  it  ought  scarcely  to  be  jvattw  of  doubt 
which  of  tbe  two  Is  really  enteitaiued. 

A  student's  prize  la  books  is  annually  offered  for  the  design  of 
some  suitable  subject.  This  ^ear  one  drawing  ooly  was  received, 
and  it  baa  been  refused  the  prize.  Not  only  is  this  incident  to  be 
regretted,  but  we  are  told  tliat  the  competition  is  as  a  rule  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  This  ought  to  be  investigated ;  there  must  be  a 
mistake  somewhere.  The  correspendiog  pniea  of  the  junior  society 
seem  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  there  aurelv  canaotbe  any  reason 
for  tbe  case  being  otherwise  in  the  senior.  One  reason  assigned  is 
that  the  subjects  nave  been  unsuitable,  aud  we  perceive  that  the  one 
for  next  year  baa  been  vaoxe  pajticubrly  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  actual  preferences  of  the  competing  olasa.  So  for  so  well,  and 
we  hope  at  any  rate  to  see  on  the  next  occasion  a  suBicieat  number 
of  drawings  submitted,  and  to  find  that  the  adjudication  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  ccqrrect  impresaioD  of  the  limits  of  a  dudeat'a  skill. 
Perhaps  after  all  tbe  real  difficulty  may  arise  from  tbe  fact  that  the 
class  of  "  Students  of  the  Institute,"  to  the  members  of  which  thic 
competition  is  conSned,  does  not  of  late  years  seem  to  have  been 
keeping  abreast  with  tbe  times. 

Two  new  prizes  ^e  offered  for  next  year.  The  annual  dividends 
on  Sir  Wiuluu  Tjiu's  bequest,  auiountiog  to  40/.,  are  to  be  bestawed 
as  a  reward  for  tbe  best  design  for  a  large  Concert  IIoU,  of  course 
in  the  Italian  style;  and  tbe  aonual  gold  medal  left  to  the  lustitute 
by  the  late  Mr.  Guissell  is  appropriated  to  a  cooipetition  of  draw- 
ings of  a  purely  oonatruotive  character  f'>r  the  Kutrance  Hall  aad 
Staircaeeol  a  Town  Mansion.  We  mustregardjotb  of  these  proposals 
as  experiments  of  great  interest.  Tbe  one  aims  at  tbe  direct  ad- 
vancement of  whnt  has  been  called  "  Modern  Euronean  "  deugn,  and 
the  other  at  tbe  equally  direct  encouragemeat  of  a  more  joactioal 
knowledge  of  building. 

Tlie  Pugia  Travelling  Stud«ntabtp^  of  the  value  of  ^wut  40L  a 
yewr,  has  to  be  competed  for  ewly  la  1876,  and  we  need  scarcely 
remaik  that  tbia  is  attadiod  to  tbe  study  of  Qotbic  architeotaie  jn 
almost  exactly  the  eame  way  as  the  Tite  prize  is  associated  wUh 
Classic. 

One  of  the  stwdicg  competitions  of  the  year  has  still  to  be  meo* 
tioBed,  namelvt  that  of  the  essays  whieh  are  annually  invited  for  tbe 
prize  of  an  Institute  silver  medal,  with  supplementary  medals  of 
merit  if  necessary.  No  essays  at  all,  as  we  understand,  were  received 
on  lliia  oceaaiea ;  and,  as  was  urgwtly  pointed  out  to  the  mee^g, 
this  is  a  state  of  things  wkioh  oagkt  not  to  be.  There  does  not 
wpear  to  be  any  want  of  architectural  writers  when  quastions  of 
dispated  taste,  for  iasiMce,  have  to  be  acrimoniously  debated  in  tbe 
correspondmce  colanws  m  tke  press;  and  why  there ^onld  be 
aJMobitaly  no  response  to  aa  authoritative  call  for  dispasuonate  dls- 
sertaticDS  on  subjects  of  more  substantisl  interest,  as  cootributioBs  to 
tbe  general  stock  of  knowledge,  we  &il  to  see.  It  it*  to  be  hoped,  at 
any  rat^  that  1^  Institute  authorities  vrill  make  it  thsir  bonnesa  to 
inquire  into  this  as  a  fulnra  of  polie>f . 

We  have  noticed  tfae  remark  made  on  Monday  that  all  these  temp- 
tations to  the  student  niay  perhaps  prove  to  be  little  more  than  so 
many  rival  inducements,  which,  by  tbe  excess  of  their  aggregate, 
(Mily  tend  to  embarrass  each  other ;  but  we  hope  this  may  not  be  so. 
To  all  who,  as  students  and  beginners  in  life,  desire  to  acquire  a 
mark  of  advantage  before  their  professiM,  the  whole  of  these  oppor- 
tunities must  be  equally  recommended,  and  the  only  real  difficulty 
with  any  intendinjr  competitor  seems  to  be  to  discover  which  is  the 
one  in  which  bis  chances  of  fuccesa  most  nearly  approach  to  a  cer- 
tainty. One  thing  we  ^ould  like  to  see  ia  the  introduction,  as  a  rule 
of  pnjdlage,  of  tbe  principle  that  tke  preparation  of  such  work  Aoald 
be  dime  during  office  hoars,  in  order  to  reduce  tbe  strain  of  nigkt- 
vtnk  upcnt  yowig  beads  and  eyes. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  Edwaxd  W.  OoDwnr,  V.S.A. 

The  Two  0«ntlemen  of  Vero&ft. 

rbe  obronologic^W  correct  I  onght  to  hare  placed  this  pUy  before 
Othello,  for  the  date  the  action  mast  be  taken  torn  prior  to 
168fi,  because  in  that  year  died  Feavcbsoo  Sfobza,  the  last  Bake  who 
ruled  nominally  as  an  independent  prince,  althoufth  reallj  nnder  the 
Empire.  After  Fhakobsoo's  death  tiie  Emperors,  Cha&lks  V.  and 
Frutcis  I.,  carried  on  their  contention  for  the  posseericm  of  the 
Duchj,  which,  in  1640,  Charess  added  to  his  other  poseesnons.  In 
1566  he^owever,  ^re  ap  all  to  his  son  Phuip,  who  he  had  already 
created  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  title  became  from  this  a  mere  ap- 
panage of  the  Imperial  Crown.  The  tone  of  the  play  is  thoroughly 
j^ceful,  and  we  have  to  make  our  choice  between  the  later  qniet 
time  of  1529-1535,  that  is,  after  the  treaty  of  Cambrai,  and  some 
earlier  period  of  quiet,  such  as  that  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Pftvia.  The  references  in  the  text  to  Shaksfbbe's  own  time  indine 
me  to  adopt  the  later  period. 

The  arcoiteotaral  scoiety  is  dirided  between  Verona  and  Milan, 
and  may  be  thus  summarised : — 
Verona.— An  open  place,  Act  i.  Scl ;  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 
JvLU'a  house ;  exterior,  Act  L  So.  3. 

„  interior,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3  and  7. 

ASTONio'a  hooM ;  interior,  Act  i.  Sc.  S. 
Milan. — The  Duke's  Palace.  Interiors :  Act  ii.,  sc.  1,  4,  and  6 ; 
Act  iii. ;  Act  ir.,  sc.  2,  3,  and  4 ;  Act  t.,  sc.  3. 
An  abbey;  Act  v.,  flcl.        A  stnet;  Act  ii.,  ae.  6. 
The  three  remaining  acenea  axe  lud  in  tho  forest  near  Mantua. 
Now,  althongh  the  Veraia  of  Julia,  miut  have  been  different  from 
the  Verona  of  JuLm,  yet  the  dilbrenoe  created  in  the  two  centuries, 
which  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the  two  stories,  waa  felt,  perhaps, 
as  little  there  aa  in  any  town  in  Italy.   The  greatest  change  was  due 
to  the  fortifications  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sak  Michel^,  wht 
died  in  1649,  and  who  was  between  40  and  60  years  old  at  the  time 
I  have  acc^ted  as  the  period  of  the  story  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Venma.   But,  for  n  full  centuiy  before  this,  the  style  of  the  Re- 
nussance  had  been  practised  at  the  ^eat  architectural  centre  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Apennines,  for  the  Kiccardi  palace  at  Florence  was 
begun  in  1430,  and  the  Pitti  palace  only  five  years  later.    Nearer  ] 
Jump's  home  we  find  that  the  Vandramini  palace  at  Venice  was 
begun  before  she  was  able  to  toddle  about  alone,  whilst  at  Milan  the  i 
lunth  wing  of  the  great  hospital  waa  commenced  as  early  as  1466  by  I 
one  FiLAKBTS,  an  architect  of  Florence.   But  whether  we  '*  trudge 
about  through  fair  Verona  "  or  peruse  the  streets  of  Blilan,  we  shall 
find  the  builders  more  or  less  busy  with  the  fashionable  style,  pulling 
down  old  walls  of  Romanesque  and  Early  Pointed  character,  and  setting 
«p  in  their  places  a  Tery  free  translation  of  the  Olaaeic  Orders. 

The  open  place,  square,  or  wide  street  of  the  flrat  scene  of  Act  L 
and  the  third  scene  of  Act  iL,  might  show,  not  only  the  Renais- 
eance,  but  the  other  three  great  phases  al  aKhiteettue  through  which 
Verona  had  passed.  *  One  or  two  new  buildingR  in  the  FVee  Classic 
atfle  of  the  hour  would  give  us,  so  to  speak,  the  time  of  day;  and  the 
long  history  of  the  little  aristocratic  town  might  be  traced  through 
Pointed  arch  and  Romanesque  shaft  up  to  the  pilasters  and  friezes  of 
tiie  time  of  Theodobic  the  Goth,  and  so  to  the  still  earlier  work  of 
hia  predecessors.  For  the  genenl  character  of  these  buildings  I  re- 
fer the  reader  to  my  notes  on  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the 
ArcMteot  for  November  14, 1874.  The  two  houses  introduced  in  the 
first  and  second  acts  are,  I  need  hardly  say,  palati^  in  character,  for 
that  AiTTOHio  ia  a  nobleman,  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman, 
are  facts  settled  for  us  by  the  text   We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 

£D  fiuther  and  say  that  Avronio  ia  an  old-nsnioned  nobleman,  for 
e  has  kept  his  son  Protbus  at  home,  until  importuned  to 
oend  him  away  by  hia  brother,  the  prior  probably  of  that  Fraa* 
ciacan  house  where  our  oM  friend  friar  Li.wR£iroB  once  busied 
hinuelf  in  toxicology.  Amxnno'a  servant  too  is  allowed  to  hold 
fiM  conTom  with  his  "kvd^p,"  and  to  counsel  his  master 
in  fiunily  afi^irs:  from  all  which  it  m»  not  unreasonably  be 
mppoeed  that  his  palace  or  house  would  be  of  some  age,  and 
if  we  only  give  it  200  years  we  shall  find  it  a  fully-doTeloped 
Gothic  structure,  with  O.  G.  trefoils  to  the  window-heads,  marnle 
balconies,  and  all  the  other  charming  detail  which  Mr.  G.  £.  Stbsbt 
lias  80  well  illustrated  in  bis  book  on  "The  Bride  and  Marble 
Architecture  of  Italy."  The  lady  Jitlza  might  dwell  in  a  stilt  older 
house,  for,  unlike  the  lady  of  Belmon^  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  avotj  desirable  match  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  for  I^mrs 
feared  to  show  hia  father  Julia's  letter  lest  Abtonio  should  .take 
exception  to  his  love.  True  it  is  ahe  has  some  landed  property,  aa  well 
aa  a  house  full  of  goods  and  chattels,  but  they  are  not  so  great  aa  to  pre- 
vent her  leaving  them  at  the  complete  disposal  of  her  maid  Luobtta. 

In  Milan  we  have  a  street,  an  "  abbey,"  and  the  ducal  palace. 
The  abort  scene  of  twelve  lines  which  b^jna  the  fifth  Act  might 
well  be  transposed,  and  thus  the  *'  abbey  "  got  rid  of  altogether.  If 
it  be  retained  we  must  remember  tiiat  it  ia  a  convent  of  friar$,  and 
eonsequeiitly  not  an  abbey  like  that  of  St  Ambrogio,  but  a  priniy  of 
one  <tf  the  four  orders^  Dominicaie,  FVanciscan^  Carm^tes,  or 
Auguatiiiius.  The  atieets  of  a  place  like  Milan  in  1636  would  be 


brilliant  irith  new  eat  atone  and  marble  In  the  stvle  of  the  Reo^^ 
sance,  many  palacea  and  houses  would  have  alreaay  been  built,  and 
many  others  would  be  in  course  of  erection.  The  place  would  be 
quite  gay  with  the  fashions  of  the  time,  and  crowds  of  new  dreasea 
would  be  backed  up  by  crowds  of  new  buildings. 

Aa  Bath  is  to  Wells,  or  Cheltenham  to  Gloucester,  so  Milan  waa 
to  Veron(^  and  the  scene  punter  who  omits  to  show  us  this  distinc- 
tion is  guUty  of  gross  n^lect  altogether  unpardonable  in  days  when 
real  fire-engines,  broughams,  and  such  liira  gear  are  brought  on  tha 
stage  with  a  view  to  completeness  in  the  realisation  of  a  acene  in 
some  fieeting  sensational  entertmnment.  Of  the  ducal  palace,  in  the 
rooms  and  courta  of  which  so  much  of  the  action  of  the  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  is  carried  on,  we  have  no  remiuna  to  guide  as, 
except  the  tower  of  the  mediaeval  palace  erected  by  Azzo  ViscoVTx 
about  1330.  Giono  (ob.  1336)  certunly  painted  Uie  walla  of  aome  of 
its  rooms  j  and,  altiiongh  poiuona  wrae  rebuilt  during  the  fifteenth 
and  rizteenth  centarifla^  the  fourteenth  cmtnry  wu  atiU  Btraudy 
maAed  on  it  up  to  the  time  when  Gothic  and  Renaissance  togmiec 
fell  befbre  what  we  call  **  the  hand  of  modem  improvement."  The 
architecture^  therefore,  of  the  Milan  Palace  may  be  Gotiiio  of  1830,  ot 
Early  Renaissance,  or  both. 

The  eodutne  of  the  youths  who  attended  the  Imperial  Court,  of  the 
Ehfebob— who  might  be  seen  in  proceseion,  though  not  found  in  the 
dramatis  personsB— of  the  Duke  of  MiLAK,  of  the  lorde  and  ladiea  of 
Milan  and  Verona,  of  gentiemen  from  the  courts  of  Fraxcib  or  of 
Henbt,  of  artists  from  Florence  and  merdunta  from  Venice — may 
be  sought  in  paintings  contemporary  MSS.,  drawings,  engraving*, 
and  sculpture.  But  wherever  the  theatrical  manager  m«y  be  led  to 
seek  for  nis  authorities,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  conusten^  and 
not  expect  GiOBoionE,  who  died  in  1611,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
costume  of  1630.  He  must  or  ought  to  know  that  whatever  later 
pcunters,  looking  to  the  past,  may  have  done,  it  is  impossible  that 
painters  who  died  years  before  the  period  we  attempt  to  illuatrata 
can  be  furly  nwardod  as  anthorities  for  the  faahiona  of  that  period. 
For  instance,  ^^sovbsb  can  acaroelv  be  quoted  on  the  eostume  of 
168(V  ainoe  he  waa  a  tai^bt^  «dy  when  I^TEUs  married  Juiu.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tutiobsiio,  wh9  vraa  a  young  man,  and  Tinur, 
wlio  had  reached  a  ripe  i^,  may  be  implidtiy  followed.  But 
Trrun  is  more  than  an  authority  for  us  in  this  pl&y-  Aa  a  fiivoarite 
artist  with  the  Ekfbbob,  he  might  very  possibly  have  received  a 
summons  to  attend  Chablbs  at  Milan,  so  that  we  may  well  have 
among  the  figures  in  our  background  the  great  colourist  of  Venice. 
The  text  of  uie  Two  Gentiemen  of  Verona  supplies  many  refezcnoeB 
to  costume,  «.g.,  Thubjo's  "jerkin  ia  a  doublet ;  **  Thvbio's  servants 
have  "  bare  liveries ; "  Julia's  hair  is  knit  up  in  ulken  atrings  with 
"odd-connected  true-love  knots;"  and  the  particular  cat  of  ha 
trunk  hoee  is  specified.  Mention  is  also  miade  of  glovea — th«ai 
manufactured  extenravely  in  Italy — sun-expelling  masks,  puraeBy 
periwigs,  high  boots,  and  long  cloaks. 

The  list  of  moveables  includes  trenchers,  luoUn^-glasses,  ^etniea, 
salts,  a  rope  ladder  vrith  grappling  or  anchoring  hooks,  tablets 
(of  ivory),  and  musical  instruments.  And  although  no  doubt  the 
words  r^er  to  artieles  SnAXSKran  bad  himself  aean,  yet  them  ia 
nothing  inconristent  with  the  date  I  have  aeleoted  tot  Uie  aetian, 
for  although  the  loddng-glasa  was  not  commonly  need  until  after 
1564,  when  the  glaas  mirror  makers  Mnrano  ware  incorjmnted  aa 
a  distinct  guild,  we  have  it  on  record  that  in  1607  two  men  of 
Murano  claimed  before  the  Counral  of  Ten  to  have  invented  a  way 
of  making  good  mimns  of  crystal  glass,  and  had  a  monopoly  granted 
them  for  twenty  years.  The  "  bare  liveries  "  of  TnuBio  s  servants  is 
explained  by  this  passage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice — *'  Give  him  a 
livery  more  guarded  than  bis  fellows,"  the  guards  bong  the  hori- 
zontal bars  of  lace  or  braid,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  which  more  or 
lesa  covered  the  front  of  the  doublet,  and  without  which  any  livery 
muat,  by  comparison  with  others,  have  indeed  looked  bare.  Aa  to 
the  genual  fashion  of  the  costume,  I  refbr  the  reader  to  the  remarka 
already  made  on  the  costume  of  this  period  in  m^  notee  on 
Henry  VIII.  In  our  National  Gallery  we  have  a  portrait  ot  a  lady 
of  Genoa  by  Pabis  Bokjx)ns  (1600-71)  which  might  be  copied  tat 
Silvia,  aluiongh  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  the  painting  is  like 
JuLU'a — a  perfect  vellow."  Silvia's  hair  was  aabum,  and  hat 
forehead  waa  low,  wnite  Julia's  was  high,  so  that  we  get  quite  a 
diarming  contrast  in  the  two  ladies  of  the  play,  whose  cmly  point  ot 
resembluice  seems  to  have  been  in  the  eyes,  which  in  both  were  as 
"grey  as  glass"  (i.e.  the  glass  of  SHAESPkBs's  day).  Aboklo 
Bbosziho  (1502-72)  has  supplied  us  with  more  than  one  portrait  of 
the  time,  and  the  actreas  is  free  to  choose  between  him  and  Bob- 
bomb.  We  have  also  Fokiobmo  (I4d4-1666)  a  life-nze  full- 
length  portrut  of  a  boy  in  crimson  and  blacky  which,  merely  m  a 
piece  or  colour,  would  be  invaluable  in  a  stage  mcturo.  Then, 
again,  from  the  hand  of  Sbbashabo  dbl  Piokbo  (1486- 
1647)  we  have  a  likeness  of  himself,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
bk'  Medici,  and  the  lady  Guilia  Gonzasa  of  Mantua.  At 
the  Kensington  Museum  there  is  also  much  from  which  we  may 
derive  valuable  information  in  any  endeavour  to  realise  the  aspect  of 
persons  and  things  in  Northern  Italy  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. There  we  can  find  almost  everytiung  which  vraa  required 
to  furnish  a  palace— chests,  cabineta,  chiura,  tables,  hangings,  candle- 
sticks, candelabra,  brackets  for  lignta,  lamps,  lantern^  <uiandeliet% 
caskets,  picture-frames,  inkstands,  booio,  mudcal  instromenta,  and- 
iron^ firutnis,  belloin^  mirrors  of  pdiihed  stadf  glu^  liMnigj 
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naterials  for  drees,  sworde,  and  numerous  other  examples  of  the 
amooKT's  art,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  fine  odlection  of  speci- 
meoM  of  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  jeweller.  There,  too,  are 
earred  Mean  of  Ifadian  roons  with  the  fn>ld  and  cc^our  still  pre- 
served, some  wood  earring  from  the  panelled  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
Benaiseance  rooms  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Milan,  and  even  carved 
eolamns  and  pilast^a.  And  yet,  with  this  wealth  of  authority  at  our 
Tery  doors^  is  there  one  tbeatricu  or  stage  manager  in  LtmdoD  who 
takes  Buffident  interest  in  art  or  edacanon  to  use  eren  one  depart- 
aaent  of  this  admirable  cdlection  f 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  BUILDINGS. 

fT^HE  diflerence  between  town  and  conntty  is  ae  wide  as  tkat 
X  between  art  and  nature,  or  between  reason  and  iosUnct.  Man 
made  the  town,  it  la  said,  but  God  made  the  cotmtrj.  If  this  be  so, 
BO  small  cU&roice  will  be  traceable  betwem  the  btUldioge  proper 
fbr  town  and  tm  conntiy— that  is  to  say,  when  the  buildings  are  in 
"keeping**  with  tiielr  suironndin^;  and  it  seems  worth  while  to 
iBTestigate  tbe  qnalil^  of  a  distinction  which  even  an  Qotrained  jad^ 
ment  can  perceive  cmichly  enough.  A  conntrified-looliing  house  lu 
a  town,  or  a  townish  house  in  the  couufcry  will  be  pointed  out  by 
the  most  careless  observer  vrithout  hesitation;  yet  it  may  not  bie 
Msj,  even  to  the  careful  student  of  architecture,  at  once  to  sav  where 
the  pacnliaiitieB  lie  which  give  the  character  which  each  building 
poaseases. 

The  whole  question  of  the  nature  of  architectural  chsracter,  and 
the  qoalities  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  is  a  subtle  one.  One  building 
saggests  one  set  of  ideas,  and  another  building  appears  out  of  harmony 
witS  thoae  ideas,  but  in  keeping  with  ideas  of  a  different  order^o 
donb^  to  a  laige  extent,  in  consequence  of  arbitrarr  association.  For 
instance,  the  popular  prejudice  against  large  blocks  of  industrial 
dwellingB  and  similar  plain  regular  buildings  is  that  they  look  like  a 
raitm  workhouse.  Now  a  workhouse  is  singularly  devoid  of  an/ 
dsbttte  eharaetw;  but,  because  it  is  large,  regolar,  plain,  and  some- 
what forma],  the  ctaumon  mind  has  very  much  ImUbed  the  idea  that 
dl  bmldiiwa  ^th  these  qualitiea  are  of  the  same  family.  Another, 
nd  a  much  man  remarkable  illustration  is  offered  by  the  general 
fe^ng  about  Gothic.  The  Pointed  style  of  arcUtecture  which 
1ms  come  down  to  us  from  the  middle  a^  almost  exclusively 
in  eathedra]6,  churches,  and  monastic  buildings  was  long  felt  by 
many  people  to  be  a  cfaarch-style,  and,  as  such,  not  suitable  for 
secular  buildings ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that,  were  architects  and 
their  employers  to  be  perfectly  candid,  a  lurking  remnant  of  this 
feeling  would  have  to  be  confessed  now,  even  by  those  who,  as  a 
matter  of  judgment,  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  Pointed  stvie  is 
^tpToptiate  for  secuUr  as  well  as  for  sacred  buildings,  and  who  do 
not  hesitate  so  to  employ  it 

Combined  with  as&oaation,  and  even  independent  of  associaUon, 
obvious  adaptation  givescharflctertoa  building.  In  any  casewherethe 
purpose  is  peculiar,  and  an  ordinary  observer  can  detect  adaptation  to 
that  purpose  in  the  aspect  of  the  building,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  an  appropriate  character  is  ^ned  at  once  fbr  Ute  structure. 
For  instance,  a  good  ci^  bank  displays  spaoe  on  tiie  ground-floor, 
anple  light,  good  ingress  and  egress,  and  a  certun  grandiose  yet 
durable  solid  and  truatw(»tby  air,  with  a  buuness-like  avoidance  of 
florid  ornament  These  oharacteriaties  express  well  the  adaptation 
of  the  building  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  built,  and  to 
tiie  diantcter  which  its  owners  would  denre  to  ac|juire  with  the 
public ;  and  of  any  building  possesung  these  qualities  an  ordinary 
obaarver  irill  be  verr  apt  to  ssy  that  it  looks  like  a  bank. 

Let  us  now  conmder  now  far  these  two  elements  of  architectural 
chancier,  namely,  association  and  appropriateness,  affect  the  question 
of  town  and  country  buildings.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  a  town 
it  restriction  of  space  and  enforced  regulanty,  and  the  leading 
peculiarity  of  a  townsman,  is,  perhaps,  bis  desire  to  equal  other 
persons  in  his  own  circle.  Hence  town  houses  are  narrow,  tall,  and 
uniform,  and  it  is  the  uniformity,  even  more  than  the  narrowness  or 
the  loftiness,  which  stamps  upon  them  their  city  air.  There  are 
many  miles  of  bouses,  for  example,  in  Londcm  arranged  in  streets 
and  ternces  the  componenta  of  wluch  are  identieaUy  the  same,  in 
Bxe  and  ooat^  and  present  frmts  to  the  passer-liy  which  can  only  be 
diatingnished  from  each  other  by  the  nomber  on  the  street-door ; 
aaduu  painful  uniformity  is  really  an  outcome  of  modern  dviliaa- 
4uB  and  of  a  dtiaen's  usual  frame  of  mind.  If  the  houses  in  Harley 
Street  or  in  Onslow  Gardens  were  not  all  the  same  one  with  another, 
half  the  benefit  to  a  physician  of  taking  a  Harley  Street  house,^  or  to 
a  merchant  of  moving  to  the  Gardens  would  be  lost.  As  it  is,  the 
ttef  m  a  kind  of  claim  to  a  certain  amount  of  pontion  and  income. 
A  man  who  goes  to  live  in  exactly  the  same  sort  of  house  as  another 
b  making  a  kind  of  bid  to  be  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with  his 
nughbonr.  Whether  this  feeling  has  grown  out  of  the  almost 
necessary  regularity  of  street  buildings,  or  has  in  part  given  rise 
thereto,  it  may  be  hud  to  say ;  but  however  they  began,  the  two 
tilings  now  act  and  re-act,  so  that  formal  regularity  and  eamenees  of 
n>odun  cities,  at  least  as  far  as  dwelliog-housea  are  concerned,  is  an 
abaoat  eeaential  ingredient  in  the  architectural  character  of  town 
bniJdinga. 

Wbm  vre  come  to  shops  and  public  buildings  we  come  to  features 
wJdeb  «•  e— wtislly  dvic.  The  town  diopkeqpar  is  not  at  all  satis- 


fied to  slind  on  an  equality  with  his  ncdghbonr ;  he  vrishes  to  out-do 
him.  He  is  rwted  to  hia  situation,  and  any  rise  in  fertone  which  he 
experiences  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  same  way  as  it  can'  in  the 
case  of  his  house.  He  does  not  remove  his  shop,  as  he  can  hia 
dwelling,  from  one  street  to  another ;  all  he  can  do  is  to  put  in  a  new 
front  with  big^r  panes  of  plate-glass  than  his  neighbours,  or^ 
perhaps,  to  take  in  the  adjoining  premises,  and  so  double  nis  frontage. 
Here  then  we  have  an  element  of  diversity  introduced,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  shall  find  few  streets  in  any  modem  town  where 
the  shops  are  not  as  various  as  the  dwelling-houses  are  monotonous. 

Pubhc  buildings,  of  course,  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  town 
architecture,  from  the  fact  that  they  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  cities, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  parish  church ;  and  of  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  other  outgrowths  m  modem  civilisation,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  have  a  separate  dement  of  thdr  own,  more 
allied  to  town  than  country. 

Town  buildings,  if  they  are  monotonous,  are  also  crowded.  There 
is  no  space  to  spare ;  frontage  is  too  valuable  for  an  mch  of  it  to  be 
g^ven  up,  and  hdffht  is  the  onl^  dimenaion  in  wlueh  it  is  tolerably 
easy  for  the  bnilder  to  allow  himself  a  Uttle  lieenee.  Narrow  ana 
loftr  fronte  are  tiieiefore  the  order  of  the  dw,  and  the  faonaea  are 
nothiuf^  but  front,  for  they  stand  side  by  ride  uke  aoldiera  on  ^«de. 

Tuming  now  to  the  country,  we  find  at  once  a  fresh  set  of  motives 
and  a  new  series  of  conditions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  entirely 
different  result  Space  is  no  longer  circumscribed ;  uniformity  is  no 
longer  either  desired  or  enforced.  Individual  features,  instead  of 
being  out  of  place,  are  sought  for  and  appreciated,  and  extent  rather 
than  height  is  the  direction  in  which  expansion  is  posnble.  The 
most  incongruous  object  which  the  hand  of  man  can  frame  is  a  tall 
thin  street  bouse  planted  (as  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  a  freehold 
land  sodety'a  plot)  in  a  green  field,  looking  as  though  it  had  strayed 
away  from  London  streets  and  got  lost.  The  most  appropnata 
country  building  is  a  long,  low,  rambling,  irregular  dwelling  looking  as 
if  it  had  grown  to  ite  present  condition  like  a  tree,  rather  than  as  if  it 
had  been  planned  ana  constracted  in  a  regular  way,  and  as  full  of 
dbrtinctiTe  and  peculiar  featnrea  as  any  oak  on  the  viUage  grem  or  any 
crag  in  a  bill  ride. 

Arbitrary  assodation  between  a  certain  buildmg  and  a  certain  aet 
of  ideas,  if^comlnned  with  obvious  fitneas,  produces,  as  was  already 
remarked,  an  almost  irresistibly'  fordble  quality  of  architectural 
character,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  strongly  felt  than  in  a  good  home- 
Btoad.  Every  portion  of  the  farm  buildmgs  looks  like  what  it  ia. 
The  stable,  the  cow-house,  the  cart-shed,  but  above  all  the  bam, 
not  only  tell  their  own  story,  but  also  resemble  so  strongly  the 
buildings  we  have  seen  all  our  lives  long  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose,  that  they  affect  the  mind  with  an  intensely  strong  sense  of 
character;  nor  is  the  air  of  snug  homely  comfort  which  breathes 
through  every  part  of  a  good  farm-hoose  a  whit  less  effective  or  less 
appropriate.  How  far  the  alterations  which  steam  cultivation, 
artificial  manures,  and  hi^h  fiurming  bring  in  their  wake  may  change 
the  aspect  of  farm-buildinga  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modifications  they  may  undergo  will  be  no 
improvement  from  the  artist's  point  of  view.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  subject  immediatdy  before  us.  If  we  pass  from  &rm-houses  to 
dwelUng^■house8,  we  shall  notice  that  the  influence  of  ample  ^aoe 
and  (reMom  fiom  restriction  on  the  one  hand,  and  emulation  on  the 
other,  gives  rise  to  an  irregularity,  a  wide-spreading  extent  of 
building,  and  a  strongly-marked  peculiarity  in  the  aspect,  outlinef 
and  general  appearance  of  each  house,  manrion  or  cottage  whieh 
oontrasto  utterly  with  the  symmetiy,  regularity,  and  even  monoUmy 
which  are  found  to  he  qualities  suiteble  for  street  architecture. 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  inquiir  seem  to  be  that 
the  country  calls  for  buildings  which  are  irregular — wide  spread 
ratiier  than  lofty— strongly  marked  by  individuu  features — and  are 
in  general  conformity  to  the  traditions  of  their  locality  or  the  nature 
of  their  purpose.  The  town,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  lofty 
buildings,  and  strongly  favours  uniformity  and  regularity.  If  this  be 
true,  is  there  any  reason  to  feel  surprise  that  the  various  phases  of  - 
Classic  art  have  flourished  most  in  toims,  and  that  Qotoic,  with 
the  derived  styles,  seems  most  at  home  in  the  country  P  Of  course 
Renaissance  work  can  be  irregular  and  Gothic  can  be  formal,  but 
the  true  and  appropriate  use  of  each  style  is  made  when  Clasric 
architecture  is  employed  upon  such  buildings  as  require  to  be  regular, 
and  Gothic  in  such  as  admit  of  varie^  and  play. 

It  only  ramaina  to  add  that  the  qualitiea  whudi  we  have  attiihuted 
to  towns  are  of  comparatively  modwn  growth.  In  the  Bliddle  Ages, 
and  for  some  time  after  them,  there  was  but  littie  desire  or  need  Ua 
uniformity,  and  often  much  less  pressure  upon  space  in  streets  than 
in  our  own  time.  Consequentiy  the  differences  between  town  and 
country  buildings  were  less  marked,  and  even  in  cases  where  space 
WAS  precious,  and  frontages  and  alignmente  had  to  be  looked  to  vrith 
care,  there  existed  at  that  time  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
dwelling-house,  such  as  no  one  now  feels  in  a  town  house,  and  this 
led  to  distinctive  features  beins;  freely  employed.  This  quality  makes 
the  street  architecture  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  older  towns  of  Ger-' 
many  wear  an  aspect  to  the  interest  of  which  the  monotony  of 
modem  London,  or  Manchester,  or  even  Paris,  can  lay  no  claim. 
Fortunately  for  English  dtizens,  that  whieh  is  denied  to  town  houses 
is  often  fireely^  permitted,  nay,  is  derired,  in  public  buildings  and  in 
ptacea  of  buriness,  and  aceordiiu^y  in  the  heart  of  our  great  eommer- 
dal  dties  atraeturea  fall  of  individuality  are  beginning  to  spring  up 
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mall  the  firMt  thoroughfares;  and  heM  lies  an  op^rtuaity  for  Im- 
pu-ting  character  and  oeauty  to  our  streets.  For  ordinary  modern 
occupation,  however,  the  monotony  of  the  regulation  terrace,  aquare, 
or  street,  is,  we  fear,  but  too  well  adapted ;  and  as  such  attempts  to 
hreak  through  it  as  have  been  made  have  not  become  popular,  a 
droumstance  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take 
into  coneideratioa  the  peculiar  eonditi(«8  of  modern  town  life,  the 
wisest  course  is  tor  the  arclutect  to  accept  the  positioQ,  and  make  tha 
best  of  it.  This  we  are  happy  to  say  ia  being  done  io  London  in  more 
quaxti'rs  than  one.  The  Diuie  of  Wxszhixstib  set  a  good  example 
on  the  Ghwtmmt  estate,  and  that  example  has  been  followed,  with 
more  or  lew  mccess,  in  other  dHtricta. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  PAINTERS. 

THE  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the  Old  Masters  and  Deceased 
Masters  of  the  British  School,  which  has  just  closed,  has  been 
the  least  attractlTe  of  any  of  the  series  of  those  Winter  Exhibitions 
which  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  six  years 
ago,  commenced.  Often  aa  we  Tinted  it  the  paucity  of  the  specta- 
tors forced  itself  upon  us,  and  the  listlessness  of  the  few  wan  pun- 
fuUy  apparent,  nor  was  the  cause  of  this  difficult  to  discern.  In 
place  of  the  goi^nua  colour  of  Ettt,  which  we  were  promised,  the 
hard  crudities  of  Maclisb  and  the  rapid  river  scenes  of  Callcott 
were  given  us,  and  a  strong  seuM  of  di(<appointment  was  manifested 
at  its  very  commencement  No  very  valid  reason  has  ever  been 
ftiven  for  tiiis  change  of  plan,  and  the  only  intimation  of  it  was  the 
dinrt  notice  tbat  it  was  owing  to  "  unavoidable  circumstances." 

Unavoidable  drcumatances  are,  however,  sometimes  due  to  avoid- 
able canacB,  and  though  the  Scottish  guardians  of  some  of  Ettt*b 
pictures  did  not  think'  fit  to  lend  them  to  the  English  public,  still 
ibn  wpAu  of  WiLilAH  Ettt  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  a  little 
trouble  would  have  enabled  the  Preudent  and  Oonneil  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  aenstaoee  which  was  somewhat  churlishly  denied. 
W<>  know  that  private  collectors  offered  liberally  from  their  stores, 
and  that  a  little  trouble  in  selection  from,  and  a  little  courtesy  in 
acknowledging  the  offers  of  this  wealth,  would  have  ensured  a  fine 
and  brilliant  display  of  the  works  of  our  best  colourist,  and  the  pre- 
eenee  of  some  good  eolour  would  have  been  very  grateful  this  year. 
TrouWe  and  conrtcey  are,  however,  two  things  in  which  the  Royal 
Academicians  are  somewhat  parsimonious.  Both  demand  time,  and 
tiRie  to  painters  means  money,  nnd  money  now-a-days  seems  to  be 
the  chief  aim  of  art  If  in  the  future  more  trouble  is  not  taken  and 
m<^re  courtesy  bestowed,  these  exhibitions  will  soon  come  to  be  as 
apathetically  regarded  by  the  public  aa  they  now  seem  to  be  by  the 
Academicians  themselves,  and  it  is  needful  to  sound  a  warning  note 
thna  psrly  in  order  to  rouse  a  little  energy  for  the  future.  Posspssed 
of  wealth,  having  just  coma  into  the  po-oeession  of  more  through 
GHAiTTitaz^s  noble  bequest,  the  Academy  has  no  need  to  grudge  the 
expenditure  of  the  neceeeazy  sum  to  remunerato  some  of  its  mem- 
ber", or  some  learned  experts  who  are  not  enrolled  amongst  them,  to 
find  out  during  the  summer  what  pictures  are  attainable  for  next 
winter's  show,  and  we  would  indicate  a  course  of  research  whieh 
Buiit  lead  to  the  discovery  of  much  treasure  trove,  and  open  out  an 
unknown  mine  of  wealth, 

Perhaps  the  least  known  of  all  phases  of  the  art  of  painting  is  that 
which  was  ^actised  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
eenturies.  Popularly  speaking,  the  existence  of  any  English  painters 
prior  to  the  time  of  Hogarth  is  looked  upon  as  a  prehistoric  myth, 
and  y«t  the  very  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Holbein  down  to  our 
own  day  foreign  artists  have  always  been  welcomed  and  liberally 
supported  in  England  proves  that  art  has  been  favourably  regarded. 
That  this  ahould  have  been  the  case  with  a  people  too  careless  of  art 
to  have  cultivated  it  themselves  is  an  improbability,  nor  could  those 
great  continental  painters  who  lived  and  died  amongst  us  have  passed 
away  and  left  no  trace  on  the  art  culture  of  the  country  nf  their 
adoption.  All  moderately  Icnrned  in  the  history  of  art  can  glibly  tell 
the  sequence  of  Bolbktm,  Zucchero,  Jaksbit,  Mttbits,  Vaitdtxe, 
RuBvm,  LsLT,  and  Ekellbr,  portrnit-paintera  all  of  them ;  but  few 
eoald  enumnate  the  landscape-painters,  even  those  of  foreign  origin, 
who  were  their  contemporaries  practising  their  art  in  England.  Still 
fewer  could  enumerate  those  English-bom  painters  whose  works  are 
mtber  forgotten,  or  whose  names  are  obliterated  by  the  superscription 
of  those  foreign  artists  for  whose  work  they  frequently  pass,  and  yet, 
painting  side  ny  side  with  these  masters  whom  we  encouratred,  were 
many  men  as  mucb  esteemed  in  their  lifetime  aa  were  the  aliens. 
Several  causes  have  operated  to  create  this  oblivion,  but  the  greatest 
was  the  rage  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  fell  upon  men,  and  induced 
tb^m  to  collect  a  gallery  of  old  masters.  The  grand  tour  was  then 
the  passport  of  gentility,  a  nosebag  or  a  gallery  its  evidence,  and 
many  a  better  work  was  consigned  to  the  lunibei^room  and 
tlie  lofl  to  make  way  for  the  spurious  treasures  "  p'cked  up-" 
in  out-of-the-wny  pUces  abroad,  where  they  were  sedu- 
lonsly  hidden  by  those  who  knew  when  and  where  to  find. 
Particularly  was  this  so  with  landscape  art.  The  pride  of  ancestir, 
real  or  fictitious,  preserred  the  works  in  portraiture,  but  landscape 
«n  hni  to  yield  its  place  to  some  marrellous  OoBRxeflio  or  OviDo, 
sonw  fau^  TmAX,  or  some  fabulously  dark  Sfaonolstto,  which  had 
been  buned  some  weeks  in  cobwebs  and  had  been  lost  to  sight  ever 
linoa  it  left  the  artiat'a  hands.  Some  of  these  torn  up  at  these 


Winter  Exhibitions  occasionally — ^too  ocranonaUy,  in  fiict,  sod  it  b 
time  that  the  genuine  work  of  those  English  paintors  titer  displaced 
was  now  exhumed.  We  know  many  an  old  house  in  me  conntiy 
where  they  decorate  the  butler's-rooms  and  the  **  batchelor*a  row," 
and  many  a  g«noiDe  bit  of  Eo^h  woric  has  the  writer  placed  in  a  new 
light  before  its  owner,  and  it  only  needs  some  slight  reseaicb  and 
some  little  enthusiasm  to  bring  together  for  examination  and  com- 
parison an  adequate  number  to  throw  sufficient  light  upon  tins  daik 
period  of  art  history,  and  to  make  others  seek  for  and  preserve  th«r 
treasures.  Our  old  royal  palaces,  our  college  halls,  our  companies  and 
corporations,  possess  an  enormous  quantity  of  paintings  by  EngUsli 


daUng  back  to  the  Ijme  of  Henb7  V.  At  Cainbrid^  atd 
Oxford  are  portntits  of  Hskst  VII.  snd  his  Quebn,  but  when  m 
come  to  the  tune  of  Hehrt  YIII.  there  is  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rials, for  that  uxorious  personage  loved  painting  well  enough  tfr 
reward  its  professors,  and  in  nvalry  of  his  ntoro  culttvated  kinj^j 
cousin  FuANCis  I.  endeavoured  to  tempt  Titiak  to  vitit  this  eonnbj. 
His  native  Serjeant- painter,  Aitdbbw  Weight,  was  no  mean  artis^ 
and  the  "  inventory  of  the  goods,  pictures,  and  furniture  in  the  palace 
of  Westminster,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Anthont  Dejott,  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe,"  contains  a  goodly  list  of  "  tables,"  showing  that  the 
King  was  no  mean  collector.  This  Andrew  Wki«ht  was  the  fint 
English  painter  who  achieved  gentility  by  his  brush,  and  a  of 
arms  was  made  to  him  by  Sir  THOS.  Weiothbslt,  Garter,  himself  a 
virtuoso  in  his  day.  John  Brown,  another  of  Henrt  VIIL'a  ser- 
jeant-pointers,  achieved  wealth,  and  built  the  Painters'  Hall  for  his 
Company,  and  his  portrait  used  to  be,  and  probably  ia  yet,  prMerved 
by  that  uttle-heard-of  livery.  The  three  phoenix  heads  they  once 
bore  so  proudlv,  do  not  seem  very  typically  true  just  now.  Thera 
was  "  luaster  Newton"  too,  whom  Skelton,  the  poe^  saw 


CMtlng  IDT  algfat  tlM  ohftabn  aboat« 
To  SM  how  dm;  eota*  titlag  in  orira  wm 
Tomtds  ttw  dm  as  w«  won  aoiBiiijnK  oat 
I  uv  Habter  Newton  sjt  witb  his  oompt^ 
Bis  plnmnut,  hia  penadl,  his  ^mcUuIm  ct 
Hevjsbtg  in  picture  by  bla  fsdnMrlona  wlUt 
Of  my  tanral  tbe  prooM  evrar  wUtto, 

and  a  payment  of  40J!.,  no  mean  sum  then-a-daya,  to  "txnsk 
TiKLDf£s>  paintrixe,"  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  die 
chambers.  Whether  the  lady  artist  was  an  English  woman  or  not 
there  is  no  evidence,  save  that  of  her  name,  which  may  be  uthat 
Cornish  or  Dutch. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  TI.  lived  "  that  most  rare  English  dnwei 
of  story  works  in  black  and  white,  John  Blossax,  one  of  skill  worth; 
to  have  been  serjeaat-paiater  to  any  king  or  emperor^  whose  woru 
in  that  kind  are  comparable  with  the  best,  whatsoever  m  cloth  andia 
distemptr  colours  of  black  and  white."  This  is  the  judgment  of  a 
celebrated  contemporary  artist,  Nicholas  Hilliard,  who  watmon 
fortunate  than  John  Blossau,  and  enjoyed  court  favour.  Joix 
Blossah  became  a  parson,  or  rather  a  sort  of  bible-teacher,  os 
trade  in  divinity  being  declared  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  whae« 
Nicholas  Hilliard  comments  plunteously,  "  if  a  man  be  so  iodneed 
by  nature,  and  live  in  time  of  trouble,  and  under  a  govenuneid 
wherein  arts  be  not  esteemed,  and  himself  but  of  small  laeaas,  woe 
be  unto  him  as  unto  an  untimely  birth  !  " 

HiLLtARD  himself  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  an  important  evidence 
of  the  social  status  in  which  a  naUve  painter  was  then  held.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  high  sheriff  for  the  city  and  county  of  Exeter,  tod 
was  bom  in  1547,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  a  pupil  of  HoLBBiXr 
for  he  states Holbein's  manner  of  limning  I  have  seen  imi- 
tated,  and  hold  it  for  the  beatj**  though^  of  coursBf  direct  tuition  fion 
Holbein  was  impossible. 

Hilliard  is  chiefly  known  by  bis  miniatures,  of  which  many  exist 
and  to  his  hand  is  attributed  a  great  number,  the  work  of  other 
miniaturists  of  his  day,  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  branch 
of  art.  In  Charles  I.'s  collection  was  a  view  of  the  SpamA 
Armada  by  him,  but  portraiture  was  his  dtief  ToeattOEj  and  Dr. 
Donne  goes  so  far,  in  eulogy,  as  to  say : — 

Atmdorejn 
B7  Hllllud  dnwD  U  worth  ■  bistor; 
By  a  worn  painter  swda. 

Gossiping  old  Pbachah  who  wrote  upoa  almost  erwytiuag,  led 
who  himeuf  WM  no  mean  draughtsman,  writes  i«  his  tnaoH  M 
limning : —  . 

"  Comparing  ancient  and  modern  painters  brings  """P?*]!??!/ 
our  own  time  and  country  ;  nor  must  I  be  ungratshlly  unminifn  « 
my  own  countrymen,  who  have  been  and  are  able  t»  e»al  tb*  be^ 
if  occasion  served,  as  old  Hilliabd  ; "  and  agaio,  «  Mr.  K.  HbiW 
so  much  admired  by  strangers  as  well  as  natim  for  hii  ioffeaioM 
Hiiinings."   One  ot  these  atraagen,  &;Aia  ViaBnu,  partiealaw 
pruses  «un  peintre  Anf^<n8  nommd  Owllatda,  d'antant 
emerveiller,  que  celasefiusc^t  avecvn  pioeaaa  fiut  das  poila«M 
queue  d'un  eecnreuil  que  ne  soutient  pas comme  fwwt  ane  P*""*r* 
oorbean  qui  est  tree  ferme."   Hilliabd  used  the  pea 
pencil,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting,  the 
ever,  has  not  been  published  in  its  entirety,  bat  of  wttch  maea  wiU 
be  found  in  Baomr's  "Ars  Piotoria,  1675,"  and  ia  Oammmt 
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"  Oznhid."  HnjJATO  Bred  till  1810,  IWTiiig  formed  a  coDsidenfale 
Mflioof  of  Muter^the  chiefest  of  whom  waa  Isaac  Oltvsb,  who 
paiatAd  boui  in  oU  and  water-coloar,  aad  many  of  his  works  are  in 
flTMtfWTft,  ihooA  few  bearing  his  name,  excepting  his  mioatures. 
JcMM  Skut^  into  styled  himself  "  pajnterand  architecte,"  published 
ium  "  Fiiste  and  Chief  Grounds  of  Architecture  "  in  1563,  having 
ipit  Asoe  tine  ia  Italy  studying  both  arta ;  these  and  his  tranala- 
tiaBm  oi  FoHAM'a  "Hialory  of  Venioe"  and  SoAirBUtBiKfi's 
"  ^BfUih  niiCeij  "  yrova  him  to  kara  fawn  a  maa  of  parts. 

JMnkmbed  to  Jont  Bmram,  a  painter  of  tUs  date  mentranad  by 
oU  Hiilu^  ma  a  wr  cood  head  tot  maoh  ftimiahad  with  more 
neenfc  ■aBaworisa  in  Aw  uat  Winter  ExhibitioD.  There  waa  nothing 
MBlieolariy  mdlag  it  as  Bftrm'  work,  bat  it  waa  a  very  good 
Jhglisli  woA  of  13m  period,  nor  notil  we  can  eolleet  a  eonridemile 
qaaiBtTty  of  these  early  works  will  it  be  safe  to  asngn  names  to  them 
~«XMptn>g  for  these  Wmter  Exhibitions,  when  any  uAme  will  do 
provided  it  sounds  well,  the  Academician  not  being  particular.  Johk 
aad  TBoatAB  Bbtibs  both  painted  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceo- 
tmif ;  and  Hsbbs,  in  his  "  Witt's  Commonwealth,"  published  in 
1503,  j^rfVinvf :  "  As  Greece  had  th«re  pamters,  so  have  we  In 
"Fhigland  also  these — William  and  Fbaitois  Sbsab,  brethttfen, 
fWoua  aod  JoHV  Bbttsb,  Lockir,  Lthb,  Pbakb,  Petbb  Colb, 
AsvoLD,  and  ecaoe  othen,  whose  names  bespeak  them  foreing  to  our 
wtjeet  and  tUs  iMid."  EnftraTi^  from  the  works  ctf  several  of 
thaae  painten  exist,  and  diligent  seareh  would  find  out  rery  nvcfa 
ci  tbear  work. 

Ihunwas^  indeed,  the  master  of  Faithor51!,  our  English  Hollar, 
and  waa  in  eommand  of  Basing  House  dnringitasiege,  where  so  many 
aortiats  fonnd  themseWes  its  defenders.  Fkisr  Olitxb,  the  son  of 
likACf  eimtintied  his  father's  art,  and  his  works  in  miDiature  are 
aaaily  obtainable;  he,  howeTer,  punted  some  historical  suUects,  and 
etCMd  from  then.  Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Chablsb  L  the  arts 
in  T&"jl*nii  flooriahed  nntil  politicu  tronblea  uprooted  them.  Bbas- 
SKAW,  Jawsokb,  the  Scotch  Vahsti^  and  whose  works  often  bear 
Vanizx'e  name^  Dobsok,  whom  King  Charles  dubbed  "tbe 
Eb^iah  Tmcoaix,"  a^  whoaa  woiks  jel  exist  in  {denty^  illustrate 
natare  painting  at  thi*  epeeli  wdL 

The  troubles  of  the  time  sappressed  the  growing  school  of  English 
fnton^  but  even  in  Cbokwsu's  day,  tiiough  tie  arts  langnished, 
they  did  not  die ;  and  at  the  RestoratioB  they  shot  forth  afrrafa,  and 
|Mming  became  a  fashionable  porsuit. 

Baklow  punted  still-life  subjects,  Sir  Tobt  Mathbwb  drew  the 
IxruTTA  of  SpAur,  Sir  Jakes  Paurr  copied  Titian's  works  when 
lie  was  not  gambling,  ALEZAin>ER  Cooper  painted  landscape?. 
Robert  StbBAIBB  painted  everything,  and  excelled  in  Inndsctipe: 
^Of  onr  own  nation,"  says  Sanderson,  speaking  of  landscape 
KsMiin^  "  I  know  none  more  excellent  but  Strbatbr,  who  is  indeed 
a  complete  master  tlier«n ; "  and  Robbsx  Whxibhall,  in  over 
landaioiy  Twse  anoit  Strbaibr's  wwk  in  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre 
■at  OkAi^  guhas  fcrth  the  seatiaMBt— 

Vfeit  Mm  sgw  «U6  ooafM  tlMT  ewe 
So  SMaMrman  Ihni  IIIdM  Aafdo. 

AxjiEKXvir,  Steeatbr'b  pupil,  and  WnxzAU  Lightfoot  were  also 
fair  landscape  painters.  Gbbbkhhx  piunted  many  a  picture  attri- 
bnted  to  Lelt,  and  some  which  now  pass  as  Vaitbtke's  work. 

Nor  wwe  lady  artists  wsMiog ;  and  Mrs.  Killiorsw's  works  yet 
are  weU  known  to  the  few  who  know  auything  of  English  nrt ;  and 
the  latter  half  of  tbe  eeTenteenth  centuiy  saw  many  men  like  Flat- 
aiur,  nho  eomlnned  ait  and  IHeratnie.  He  was  inaeed  a  barrister  as 
well,  and 

Bbofild  Platmw  for  hto  cTImt  itratn  tbe  lawa, 
Tb«  TMloter  glm  aoma  eoiomt  to  Hit  olamae ; 
HfaMUd  orttka  ocnvore  wbkt  dM  poot  writ, 
TiM  ptaklw  "qnttB  Mm  at  tte  bcr  of  irtt. 

thang^  fhe  critics  fell  foul  of  him  sometimea^  and  Rochbsxbb,  the 
y&tj  and  wicked,  iras  rather  hard  upon 

URi  dew  aradai,  to  swift  PInSaric  itnln^ 
JlilwiB.  wto  OMThT  iBititas  wlUt  prfas. 
And  ride*  ft  faded  rnoM  wU^  with  looee  rains. 

Rheeasi}  OxRSOir,  the  Httle  dwaif,  whose  miniature  wife  we  saw 
painted  by  Yaudtke  in  this  year's  exhibition,  wns  a  painter  of  some 
merit,  and  tangfat  Queen  Anne  to  dmw,  and  was  sent  to  Holland  to 
instruct  her  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  Gibson  died  in  1690, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-fiTe,  and  his  little  wife  survived  him  until  1709. 

Hart  Beale  was  a  remarkably  successful  female  painter  under 
Jawd  IL,  and,  indeed,  until  the  advent  of  William  III.  English 
painters  were  much  encouraged.  Eneu.eb  waa  of  course  the  favourite 
of  the  Datohaoen ;  but,  as  tais  trenches  on  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  now  leave  this  subject,  having,  we  think,  demonstrated  that 
eara^  material  existo  for  a  plentiful  gleaning  of  English  art.  If 
Um  is  deoe  in  some  future  Winter  Exhibition,  it  will  at  once  6et 

Kle  studying  thie  lost  period,  and  the  scanty  materials  we  now 
fer  a  nataooal  art  history  will  be  reiy  lately  expanded,  an 
iatanst  (geated  ia  the  SBbrect,  and  moeh  that  is  now  in  daogw,  a 
daoger  which  increasoB  daily,  will  be  carefully  conserved. 


fha  OooMSil  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unrveceity  of  Cambridge  pct^KMe  to 
lArs  Chase  eeriy  aast  Tenn  for  the  m^idmeot  of  a  Syndicate  to  coa- 
■te  the  taeiaisty  of  astaUishiBg  a  FtofiBBSunAtp  of  Medianism  and 
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DSUTBUD  AT  TBB  KoUL  ACADBHT,  ON  UiBCR  1. 

(Coududed  from  page  168.) 

JULTTTS  tt.  DOW  Tore  the  tfara,  and  was  resolTed  to  distingoish  and  enlt 
his  rule  by  all  possible  means. 
We  have  hetore  met  with  the  architect  San  Oallo  in  connol  at  Florence. 
He  was  now  in  Borne,  and  beiog  imbued  with  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Michael  Aogeto,  he  brought  the  name  of  the  latter  before  the  Pope,  who  at 
once  called  htm  to  hie  presence. 

The  Pope,  determiDed  above  all  things  to  give  lustre  to  his  rale,  was 
also  a  real  lover  of  art,  and  wished  to  assemble  round  him  artiste  and 
men  of  letters.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  modern  St.  Peter's,  the 
paiotiDg^  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  with  his 
name  will  ever  be  connected  those  of  Bramante,  Saidiael  and  SGehad 
Angelo.  To  the  latter  be  at  once  accorded  his  especial  fiivonr,  aioA  eu< 
trusted  him  with  a  design  for  a  mausoleum,  to  be  elected  in  his  honour  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  call  your  attrition  to  this  work, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  embittered  the  rest  of  Michael  Angelo's  life. 
At  preseet  all  was  Bunsbins,  and  the  Pope  used  to  Tisit  the  great  sculptor 
in  his  studio,  without  ceremony,  and  as  Michael  Angelo  himself  said,  with 
the  cordiality  of  a  brother.  After  a  time,  however,  a  coldness  seems  to 
have  arisen,  and  Michael  Angelo  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  a  slight  from 
any  one,  however  exalted  his  station. 

An  instance  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  such  cnses  had  previonslT 
occurred  in  Florence,  in  respect  to  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  whicn 
Michael  Angelo  had  painted  for  Agnolo  Doni  for  70  ducats.  When  Doni 
received  tbe  ptctiu'e,  he  said  the  price  was  too  much,  and  forwarded  only 
40  ducats.  The  artist,  on  this,  sent  a  messenger  to  say  tiiat  tlie  picture 
must  be  at  once  returned  by  the  bearer,  or  an  increased  price  of  100  dncats 
paid  for  it.  Doni  then  offered  the  original  prico  of  70  ducats,  but  was 
astonished  to  be  told  that,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  he  could  now  only 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  picture  if  he  instantly  paid  140  ducats,  which  he 
was  forced  unwillingly  to  do.  We  mny  suppose  that  he  did  not  again 
attempt  to  bargain  with  an  artist  eo  resolved  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his 
profession,  and  we  may  further  conclude  that  such  a  man  as  Michael 
Angeio  then  was,  brought  to  bis  transactions  with  Pope  JuKus  a  spirit  as 
proud  and  lofly  as  his  own. 

An  outbn^  soon  occurred,  and  Michael  Angelo  took  grave  dbnee  at  a 
refusal  of  attdience.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Bramante  was  jealons  of 
another's  influence  with  the  Pope,  and  that  he  had  sought  to  coolUie  ardour 
of  bis  master  on  the  subject  of  the  Mausoleum  by  suggesting  that  it  was  an 
evil  omi-n  for  a  man  to  build  his  own  tumb. 

The  Pope,  always  impetuous,  may  have  also  been  irritated  by  what 
ap^)eared  to  him  the  slow  progreFs  of  the  work.  However  this  may  be, 
Michael  Aogelo  saw  in  the  refusal  of  audience  a  sludied  insulL  He  ex- 
claimed to  the  officer  who  repulsed  him,  "  Ton  may  tell  the  Feme  tlut, 
should  be  wish  to  see  me  again,  he  will  have  to  seek  me  elsewhere." 

Waiting  for  no  reply,  he  rushed  from  the  Vatican,  took  horse,  and  by 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  momiog  w»s  at  Foggibonsi,  on  Florentine 
tprritory,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal  rule,  ^ne  had  written  to  the 
Fope  before  leaving  Gome,  and  Julius  bad  at  once  sent  niessengers  to  stop 
his  departure,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  presence,  even  by  force  if  necessary. 

Michael  Angelo's  movements  were,  however,  marked  by  his  characteristic 
energy,  and  when  his  pursuers  came  up  with  him  he  was  on  Florentine 
ground.  He  flatty  declined  to  turn  ba<^  and  went  on  to  Florence,  where 
be  was  received  with  open  arms.  Julius,  not  accustomed  to  be  foiled,  at 
once  sent  a  brief  to  the  Florentine  Oovemmont  demanding  that  they  should 
send  the  fugitive  nrtist  back  to  Borne. 

As  this  was  not  i-omplied  with,  other  briefs  followod,  and  it  became 
evident  to  the  Florentine  rulers  that  Michael  Angelo  could  only  remtun  at 
Florence,  at  the  cost  of  war  with  tbe  Fope.  This  was  a  serious  state  of 
things  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  Fietro  Soderini,  who  was  the 
ruling  spirit  at  Florence,  hit  on  Qie  expedient  of  sending  back  Midiuel 
Angelo  to  the  Fope  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Florentine  Bepublic,  and 
thus  protected  from  his  wrath, 

Michael  Angelo  whs  at  last  induced  to  consent  to  this  arrangement.  Ha 
hnd  hitherto  shown  a  resolution  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Pope,  and  bad 
declared  tliat  if  his  countrymen  forced  him  to  leave  Florence,  he  would 
transfer  bis  services  to  the  Sultan,  and  would  fix  himself  at  Cunstantinople. 
Tbe  new  proposal,  however,  seemed  to  promise  au  escape  from  all  diflt- 
coltiea,  and  on  Angnst  21,  IM6,  his  letter  of  reoommeadation  waa  made 
out,  and  onr  artist  foirad  himself  inrested  with  ambaesadorial  dignity. 

Julius  was  about  this  time  at  Bologna,  which  had  jnst  been  taken  oj  the 
Papal  troops.  Here  he  was  found  by  the  new  ambaseador,  who  wns  sooB 
taken  ognin  into  favour.  The  Pope,  proud  of  success,  requested  Mi^iad 
Angelo  to  ezecate  a  statuo  to  commemorate  his  victory.  This  was  to  be  a 
bronze  statoe  of  the  Pop',  for  the  Church  of  St.  Petronio.  Michael  Angelo 
at  once  undertook  the  task,  for  his  supposed  diplomatic  duties  wrae  evi- 
dently nominal,  and  had  already  served  their  purpose. 

The  character  of  the  Pope  peeps  oat  in  the  histi«y  of  this  statue,  '^e 
sculi'tor's  design  gave  the  right  hand  raised,  in  the  attitude  of  benediction, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  place  a  bouk  in  tbe  left  band.  The  Pope,  however, 
objected,  and  when  asked  what  he  wished  to  have,  said,  "  A  sword.  I  was 
never  addicted  to  letters."  Nor  was  he  contented  with  tbe  position  of  the 
right  baud,  until  assaied  that  the  attitude  would  do  as  well  for  one  of 
menace  as  for  blessing.  "  Holy  father,"  said  the  artist,  "  it  menaces  the 
people  in  case  they  should  prove  rebellions."  The  statue  was  fini^ed,  and 
placed  ia  its  niche ;  but,  unfortunately  for  art,  it  was  deetn^ed  by  popular 
fury  some  yean  afterwards. 

We  now  find  Micba^  Angelo,  after  a  short  visit  to  Florence,  retnraed  to 
Borne,  and  fully  reconciled  to  his  imperious  patron.  But  his  absence  had 
not  been  without  its  effect.  The  impatient  zeal  of  Julius  had  found  ether 
olgects  to.pufsue,  and  tbe  mausoleum  bad  already  been  half-fbrgottea. 
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Bramante  had  a  eommudiiiff  ioflaence  at  court,  and  tlie  rebuilding  of 
St.  Peter's  tss  in  progreas  onder  bis  auspices.  Great  vorks  vere  also 
being  carried  on  at  the  Vatican,  where  Raphael  vae  already  engaged. 
Michael  Angelo  thns  fband  himself  iu  the  midst  of  new  faces  and  new 
influences ;  and  though  restored  to  the  Pope's  fovonr,  was  oonsdoiu  of  a 
diange  in  his  position. 

Julius  now  cared  little  for  the  mauaoleom,  and  surprised  Michael  Angelo 
by  inviting  him  to  paint  io  fresco  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ; 
■0  called  from  its  baring  been  hnilt  by  Siztus  IT.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Pope  was  instigated  to  offer  this  work  to  Michael  Angelo  by  the 
nnwraihy  advice  of  those  who,  foreseeing  a  failure,  hoped  thereby  to  sow 
distmst  between  the  artist  and  his  patron.  It  is  more  reasonable,  however, 
to  conclude  that  as  Julius  must  have  heard  of  the  famous  cartoon  of  Pisa, 
and  of  Michael  Angelo's  readiness  to  execute  the  work  in  firraco  at  Florencp, 
he  was  resoWed  to  obtua  ttom  the  artist  a  masterpiece,  similar  in  kind, 
while  greater  in  d^^ee. 

The  llery  natare  of  the  Pope  brooked  no  contradiction ;  and,  alUiougb 
Michael  Anf^elo  d<>clared  that  painting  was  not  his  profession,  and  set  about 
the  work  with  unconcealed  reluctance,  he  was  forced  to  submit.  Once 
resolved,  he  threw  his  whole  sonl  into  the  subject ;  for,  whatever  this  great 
artist  undertook,  he  did  with  all  his  might.   When  his  cartoons  were  com- 

Sleted,  he  sought  aid  from  Florence,  to  assist  him  in  transferring  his 
esigns  to  the  building,  and  one  of  the  first  who  responded  to  his  sammOQS 
was  Granacci,  the  friend  of  his  ywutb. 

Several  oUier  artists  of  the  day  were  only  too  proud  to  woA  under  SOchael 
Angel<^  and  came  from  Florence  for  the  purpose ;  but  Michael  Angelo  soon 
found  all  assistance  useless.  Qenius  is  incommunicable  ;  he  could  get  no 
efficient  aid  from  those  respectable  mediocrities,  and  felt  compelled  to  efifoce. 
their  work,  and  dispense  with  their  services.  His  mode  of  doing  so  was 
characteristic.  We  have  seen  how  stoutly  he  coold  maintain  the  honour  of . 
his  profession,  how  bold  and  haughty  he  could  be  before  princes.  Towards 
his  Mends,  however,  his  manner  was  full  of  consideration,  and  he  conld  not 
muster  courage  to  tell  his  coadjutors  to  leave  bim.  In  this  difficulty  he 
-snddeoly  shut  up  the  chapel  and  went  away.  His  frieads  could  find  bim 
nowhere,  and,  guessing  what  was  intended,  took  the  hint,  and  quietly 
returned  to  Florence. 

And  now  Michael  Angelo  was  again  at  work,  untrammelled  and  absolute. 
In  solitude  he  toiled,  and  when  at  last  the  gigantic  work  was  finished,  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  the  proud  boast — "  Alone  1  did  it." 

Difficulties  of  various  kinds  presented  themselves — difficulties  with  the 
scaffolding,  difficulties  with  the  colours,  difficulties,  above  all,  with  the 
overbeHrisg  temper  of  his  |>atron ;  but  at  length  one-half  of  Uie  ceiliiw 
was  computed,  and  as  the  impatience  of  Julius  cotild  no  longer  be  curbed, 
the  scafililding  was  removed,  and  before  the  dnat  of  its  removal  was  dis- 
sipated, the  Pope  entered  the  chapel. 

Then  came  the  painter's  triumph.  Envy  and  detraction  were  silenced, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  revealed  as  a  painter  of  the  very  highest  nnk, 
in  addition  to  his  allowed  position  as  the  first  of  sculptors.  In  after-life, 
Michael  Angelo  often  complained  that  his  work  had  been  hurried  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Pope,  who  on  one  occasion  had  threatened  to  throw 
the  artist  from  the  8Caffi>ld,  if  it  were  cot  at  once  removed. 

Jolins,  however,  had  too  great  an  admiration  for  Michael  Angelo  for  ns 
to  recMve  this  anecdote  as  more  than  a  piece  of  idle  gossip,  or  pleasantry, 
and  he  was  soon  urging  the  painter  to  resume  his  work,  in  spite  of  intrignes 
attributed  to  Bramante,  to  induce  him  to  entrust  to  Baphael  the  execution 
of  the  remaining  half  of  the  ceiling.  This  suggestion,  however,  was  at 
once  repelled,  and  Michael  Angelo  proceeded  forthwith  to  complete  his 
work  with  such  energy  that  the  whole  is  said  to  have  been  finished  in  the 
iueredihly  short  period  of  twenty  months. 

The  chapel  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  All  Siunts*  Day  (Novem- 
ber l)t  1612,  by  a  service  at  which  the  Pope  himself  attended. 

Thus  was  completed  this  wonderful  achievement,  which  more  than  all 
else  has  rendered  gloiioos  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  with  undying  &me. 
We  see  in  it  the  genius  of  the  artist  in  its  highest  parfection.  Criticism 
has  of  course  much  to  say  about  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  treatment  of  the  nude  human  form.  Having  r^ard  to  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  the  subjects,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  given  to  mortals 
adequately  to  delineate  soeh  dread  realities.  With  this  reservation,  how- 
ever, few,  I  thiok,  can  stand  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  view  the  paintings 
of  Michael  Angelo  unmoved,  and  without  feeling  that  those  awful  themes 
of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Bedemption,  and  the  Judgment  of  Man  are 
there  delineated  with  a  grandeur  of  design,  and  sublimity  of  conception, 
without  a  parallel.  No  wonder  if  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  artist 
have  bestowed  on  their  beloved  countryman  the  tiUe  of  *'  il  IKvino." 

We  have  seen  that  Michael  Angelo  deemed  himself  a  sculptor  rather 
than  a  painter;  but  by  this  mighty  work  he  has  associated  his  name  with 
the  art  of  the  latter  rather  than  with  theformw,  and  it  is  perhaps  from 
his  wwk  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  that  his  fame  as  an  artist  will  be  chiefly 
estimated. 

If  he  had  any  lingering  dissstiBfaction  with  the  Pope,  all  coolness  seems 
to  have  been  now  at  an  end.  We  may  suppose  that  eaeh  had  learned  to 
tespeet  the  other.  The  character  of  Julius,  headstrong  thongh  it  was,  did 
not  want  a  certain  imperial  grace  and  dignity,  and  he  appreciated  fully  the 
moral  courage  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  were  ever  displayed  by 
Michael  Angleo,  Few  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  the  freedom  habito^ 
with  the  latter,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  lifb  he  raited  more  and  more 
on  Midiael  Angelo  as  on  a  iaithf^l  friend. 

One  instance  of  successful  remonstranoe  is  recorded.  The  Pope  wished 
Michael  Angelo,  after  the  work  was  eomplrted,  to  retouch  it  with  gold  so 
as  to  live  greater  distinction  to  the  saints  delineated.  This  Michael 
Angelo  was  unwilling  to  do.  "Holy  Pathw,"  said  he,  "the  sainted 
characters  there  shown  were  poor  men,  they  wore  no  gold."  "  Without 
gold,"  said  the  Pope,  "  the  work  will  look  poor."  "  They  were  not  only 
]x>or  men,"  the  artist  rejoined,  but  "they  were  also  saints  who  dei^sed 
lidtee."  The  p(»nt  was  not  Auther  preMsd  l>y  Jnlios,  and  no  additions 
were  mads. 

Believed  from  the  pressBre  which  the  Sistiae  Chapel  had  pat  npou  him, 


Michael  Angelo  now  tamed  his  thoughts  again  to  the  maosoleam,  ^wh 
was  to  be  proceeded  with  on  a  redu<»d  scue.  But  everything  was  soon 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  death  of  Julius,  in  Febmary,  1518. 

The  new  Pope  was  Leo  X.,  whose  pontificate  will  ever  be  memonble  far 
that  sale  of  indulgences  which  seemed  to  give  the  chief  impetos  to  the 
Beformstion,  Leo  himself  seems  to  have  been  an  easyt  careless  man,  vary 
diflbrent  in  cbaractor  ttom  his  predecessor. 

We  we  priudpatly  eoneemed  here  with  his  treatment  of  Michael  Angdo^ 
and  it  was  by  him  that  the  skill  of  the  latter  as  an  aiehiteet  was  bow  t» 
be  demonstrated  A  member  of  the  Medici  family,  bis  thoughts  Battnally 
reverted  to  Florence,  and  he  wished  to  signalise  his  reigo  by  some  con- 
spicuous work  in  his  native  city.  He  found  such  a  voA  in  the  complelMn 
of  the  &;sde  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  contained  the  remains  of  many  of  bis 
family.  He  theretbre  invited  Michael  Angelo  to  prepare  a  dengn  for  a 
marble  fa^de,  and  Vasati  tells  us,  applied  hIbo  to  Baphael,  Sansovino, 
and  Qiuliano  San  Gallo,  The  result  was  a  commission  to  M'-i^"'  Aogslo 
to  carry  out  his  design,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  as  he  wished  to  be 
left  undisturbed  at  Borne  to  finish  the  maosoleam  of  his  old  friend  Pope 
Jnlius. 

Leo  vras  resolute,  however,  and  insisted  on  obedience ;  Michael  Angelo 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  submit,  and  prepared  to  return  to  Florence.  He 
was  compelled  to  go  to  Carrara  to  superintend  personally  the  qoarrjing 
of  the  marble,  and  after  much  waste  of  precious  time,  some  of  the  details 
of  the  facade  arrived  in  Florence.  The  work,  however,  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  was  abandoned  beftnre  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  ItSl. 

Midiael  Angelo  was  so  discontented  with  the  treatment  he  had  reessved 
that  for  a  time  he  would  touch  nothing  in  his  work.  But  Cardinal  MecUei, 
who  now  ruled  Florence,  appreriated  his  genius,  and  ultimately  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  addit ion  of  a  chapel  instead  of  a  facade  to  tJie  church 
of  San  Lorenzo.  This  chapel  was  to  contain  tombs  of  Lorenzo  and  Gia- 
liano  de  Medici.  Michael  Angelo  soon  prodnced  a  design,  vhidl  was 
at  once  accepted,  an^  as  all  visiton  to  Florence  ars  aware,  ha*  been  en* 
ried  into  e£foct. 

The  seated  atatoes  of  Lorento  and  Oinliaoo  must  be  reck(med  among 
the  sculptor's  finest  works,  and  the  allegorical  figures  of  Day  and  Nigh^ 
Aurora  and  Twilight,  introduced  a  fiuhion  of  allegory  in  monuments 
which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  £urope.  It  is  for  sculptors  to 
point  out  the  wonderful  skill  and  the  anatomical  knowledge  exhibited  by 
thm  works  of  Michael  Angelo's  genius,  which  has  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  place  and  material ;  but  all  can  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  foms,  the 
dignity  and  the  power  which  are  here  displaced. 

Unfortunately,  the  chapel  was  never  finished,  for  in  IfiM,  before  its 
completion,  Midiael  Angelo  had  left  Florenee  for  ever.  Had  the  werk 
been  folly  achieved  in  accordance  with  the  views  ot  Michael  Angelo,  it 
would  have  exemplified  the  truth  on  which  he  ever  insisted — that  aidn- 
tecture,  painting,  and  scnlptnre  mnst  not  be  looked  w^n  as  rivals,  but  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  where  they  are  employed  in  combination,  each 
supplying  an  essential  ingredient  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

But  before  the  partial  completion  of  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenso,  impor- 
tant events  had  occurred  which  not  (mly  intempted  the  artistie  woA  of 
Michael  An^lo,  but  edibit  him  to  na  as  one  of  the  leading  mm  in 
Florence,  socially  and  politically,  and  make  us  rqprd  him  mote  than  ever 
as  a  "  King  of  Men." 

The  premature  death  of  Baphael,  in  1620,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
his  patron.  Leo  X.,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Adnan  VL 
The  new  Pope  had  a  short  reign  of  ngbteen  months,  and  was  sneeeeded 
by  the  Cardinal  Slbdid,  then  ruling  at  Florence,  who  to(&  the  name  of 
Clement  VII. 

Pressing  forward  as  Pope  the  design  he  had  eommeneed  as  Cardinal,  he 
urged  Michael  Angelo  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  San  Lorenzo,  without 
reference  to  his  engagements  respecting  the  still  unfinished  manaolenm  td 
Julius. 

There  had  been  many  difficulties,  pecuniary  and  otherwise^  with  tlu- 
latter  work,  and  at  Clement's  suggestion  these  were  now  determined  by  a 
scrutiny  of  accounts,  which  proved  that  Michael  Afgslo's  conduct  through- 
out  had  been  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  that  a  luge  snm  of  money  was 
due  to  him  from  the  executors  of  Julius. 

An  arrangement  was  now  made,  in  virttm  of  iriiioh  Mitdiael  Angelo  was 
at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  Media  statues^  as  so  strongly  desired  bgr  the 
Pope.  He  thereupon  fixed  himself  at  Florence,  and  was  quietiy  working 
there  when  all  Italy  and  Europe  were  startled  by  the  sack  of  Borne,  io  1627, 
by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  Buin,  massacre,  and  pillage  ravaged  the 
streets,  and  Clement  was  only  saved  by  flight  to  his  CasUe  of  St.  Angelo. 
On  the  netrs  reaching  Florence,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Medici  saw  their 
opportunity,  and  proclaimed  a  r^nblic. 

Clement  having  been  accustcuoed'to  lotdc  opoa  Florence  as  belonging  to 
his  family,  took  great  umbrage  at  its  deflation,  and  when  he  was  able  to 
make  his  peace  with  hie  enenues,  stipolated  for  the  restoratioa  of  the 
Medici  as  the  rightM  lords  of  Florence. 

This  meant  war  with  Florence,  and  in  Uie  emeigeni^  the  citisem 
turned  to  Michael  Angelo.  Their  defences  were  neglected  and  weak,  and 
be  was  asked  to  accept  the  office  of  Commissary  General  of  the  Fortifica- 
tions. He  had  no  affection  for  the  Pope ;  he  loved  the  liberties  of  his 
native  town  ;  the  Medici  of  the  day  were  only  nominally  the  descendants 
of  bis  former  patron  Lorenso ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  distinetioa  thmit 
upon  him,  and  soon  made  bis  inflnenee  apparent. 

He  derieed  new  wt^s  at  San  ICoiato,  and  visitsd  Feirara  to  study  its 
fOTtiflcations,  which  had  a  grsat  reputation.  His  energy  and  activity  in- 
sinred  the  citizens  with  confldeoee,  bat  on  finding  that  Malateeta  Ba^oni, 
a  Condottieto  captain,  was  snpported  by  the  signory,  in  spite  of  his  avowad 
suspicioiu  of  treachery,  Michael  Angelo  left  Florence  in  disgnat  and  west 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  treated  with  honour  and  distinetiMi. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rulers  of  Florence  had  discovered  their  mistake, 
and  on  his  receiving  from  them  expressions  of  apology  and  regret,  ooapled 
with  pressing  requests  for  his  return,  he  left  Venice,  and  race  more 
arrived  in  Florence,  where  he  was  joyftilly  reouved  by  the  dtisens.  Hi* 
,  Bo^dtms  of  MalatesU  Bsg^ioni  ware  soon  jnstiflsii  fiar  hj  thia  mnl* 
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treuherona  conduct  the  Impwal  and  Pap^I  troops  were  admitted  within 
the  works  on  August  12,  1530,  and  the  siege  of  Florence  was  at  an  end. 

Michael  Allele  was  excepted  from  th«  ganeral  amnesty  which  was 
^xaUA  by  Cloment,  and  he  was  obU^«d  to  bide  for  his  life.  The  Pope 
bid  no  wish,  howerer,  to  loM  his  inestimable  semces  at  San  Lorenzo,  and 
» w^taal  order  was  oonseqtientty  soon  issued  that  hie  paxdon  might 
idled  CO.  if  he  woold  come  fmta  and  resnme  his  laboors. 

At  tliis  time  gloom  and  melancholy  oppressed  the  Bonl  of  Michael 
Aogelo.  He  worked  incesaanlly.  His  oealtli  was  bad,  and  his  andannted 
«pirit  broken.  He  was  between  fift^  and  sixty.  Age  was  advaiidng,  and 
his  friends  feared  he  was  working  himself  to  death. 

Fnblie  afihira  were  in  confnsioB,  the  liberties  of  Florence  were  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  present  rnler,  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  brother  of  the 
Pope,  made  do  secret  of  his  dislike  to  Michael  Angelo.  It  was  under 
these  discooragements  that  the  great  artist  worked — a  lesson  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  lost  OD  some  of  us.  He  had  to  visit  Some  occasionally,  bat  Uie 
Pope  voald  sot  hear  of  any  intermisnon  of  his  labonrs  at  Florence. 

It  was  thoB  that  the  weaiy  artist  foond  his  task  irksome,  and  progressed 
with  ■  heavy  heart  At  length,  in  September,  1583.  Pope  Clement  died. 
JCdiad  Ai^elo  at  once  diecontiDned  the  vodc,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
left  Fktmiee  nerer  to  return  to  it  altre. 

The  new  Pope,  Paul  IIL,  eagerly  sought  the  services  of  Uiehael  Angelo, 
and  begged  him  to  proceed  with  the  painting  of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Clement  shortly  before  his 
death.  With  this  view,  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  wiUi  the  Doka 
of  TIrbiao,  as  the  surviving  executor  of  Pope  Julius,  with  reference  to  the 
mansolenm  of  the  latter.  The  design  was  now  still  further  reduced  to  the 
state  in  which  we  now  see  it  iu  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculi. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  Michael  Angelo  received  a 
friendly  visit  from  the  Pope  in  his  studio,  and  the  latter  completely  recon- 
ciled the  aniflt  to  the  prt^nsed  changes  by  bis  kindness  and  compliments. 
On  sraing  tlie  "  Hoses.*  the  Fo^  exclaimed,  "  Sorely  this  one  statue  would 
suffice  to  immortalise  Pope  Johns." 

Hidiad  Angelo  now  addressed  himself  to  the  vast  painting  of  the 
'* Lart  Judgment,"  whidi  had  been  commenced  in  1533.  It  was  finished  in 
1541,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  the  great  artist's  age. 

fle  snbeegQantly  painted  the  Pauline  Chapel,  at  the  pressing  eoli<»tation 
of  tin  Pope,  who  had  called  the  dispel  after  his  own  name.  Those  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  labour  of  freeco-painting  on  a  great  scale,  can 
^iptedate  tte  physical  difficulties  of  such  a  task ;  Michael  Angelo  was 
upwards  of  75  years  old  when  this  latter  work  vas  finished,  and  it  is  be- 
Inred  to  be  the  last  production  of  his  pencil. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  commencement  of 
the  inflnnitiM  of  old  ace.  His  busy,  hoaoursble,  and  arduous  life 
appeared  to  be  near  its  eloee ;  but  before  this  great  man  was  to  be  lost 
to  the  world,  he  was  destined  to  establish  yet  further  claims  on  its  grati- 
tade.  Aspainter and  sculptor  he  had  left  imperishable  records  of  his 
grains.  Stewas  now  to  connect  his  name  with  the  great  monument  of 
modem  Borne,  for  at  the  end  of  1546  he  was  appointed  architect  of  St. 
Peter's.  At  this  point  let  ns  now  leave  him,  strong  in  the  favour  of  the 
Pope,  unblendabed  in  character,  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  artistio  power, 
eren  if  bodily  enfeebled. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  to  xetnm  to  him  in  my  next  lecture,  as  an 
ardnteet,  and  may  then  tniee  the  circumstiuices  of  bis  remaining  years. 
We  stoll  find  in  his  architectQre  the  same  boldness  and  power  which  have 
Btikadall  his  prodnctiona.  In  the  meantime  you  ma^  do  worse  than 
ponder  over  the  lessons  of  devotion  to  art,  industry,  high  purpose,  and 
int^^,  which  may  be  learned  from  the  life  of  "  the  divine  ''^  Mchael 

THE  LATE  MR.  CHARLES  FULLER. 

LAST  week  we  Imefly  mentioned  the  deaUi  of  this  seolptor,  and  sow 
append  a  few  paiticolars  of  bis  life. 

Charles  Francis,  yoongast  son  (tf  the  late  General  Frands  Fuller,  by  his 
ynSt,  AmWe  de  Feyrac.  entered  the  14th  Foot  in  1847,  at  tiie  age  of  1 7, 
^idlt*ng«ng  not  long  afterwards  into  the  12th  Lancers.  He  (Ud  not,  how- 
em,  luig  follow  his  fiathet's  profession,  for  in  the  year  1853  he  took  his 
friends  somewhat  by  surprise  by  leaving  the  army  and  proceeding  to 
Floreoce,  vrtiere  he  lost  no  time  inplacing  himself  under  the  late  Hiram 
Powers,  the  American  sculptor.  Tlie  studio  of  the  ex-j»valry  officer  be- 
came in  a  short  time  well  known  to  English  visitors  at  Florence.  Amon^ 
his  works  the  "  Castaway"  (le  Naafrage),  exhibited  in  the  Italian  Exhibi- 
tioaof  1861  and  in  the  Ijondon  ExhiUtion  of  the  foUowing  year,  was 
probrtly  that  for  which  he  will  bo  best  remembered.  A  ;^ung  sailor, 
toned  on  a  raft,  represented  at  a  moment  when  a  strange  sail  has  oome 
ioto  m^X,  and  apparently  answered  bis  signal,  was  an  original  idea  for  a 
scalptor,  and  one  which  required  the  exercise  of  a  gift  which  has  been 
called  "  narrative  power."  His  "Rhodope,"  the  Eastern  Cinderella,  con- 
asting  of  the  undraped  figure  of  a  sleeping  girl,  whose  features  are  moved 
hj  some  passing  dream,  while  an  eagle  with  arched  neck  stands  at  her 
feet  ready  to  carry  away  her  slipper  to  the  Egyptian  potentate,  attracted 
some  notice  at  the  time,  aa  did  also  the  "  Peri  and  her  Child,"  exhibited 
<nilf  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Academy.  Among  his  basts,  those  of  Grisi 
and  Mario  have  been  ^bably  most  favourably  noticed  ;  they  were  among 
his  cariiest  wcolcs.  AI>ont  five  years  ago  Mr.  Fuller  visited  Constantinople, 
and  was,  we  believe,  the  only  iflstance  of  an  artist  who,  in  deflance  of  the 
Ebian,  was  allowed  to  make  a  statue  (an  equestrian  one)  of  the  Saltan. 
The  ctipolaUon  was,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  that  the  statue 
shonld  not  be  life-aise ;  a  little  larger  or  smaller  it  might  be.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Fuller  has  exhibited  less,  thon^  he  has  not  ceased  to  produce. 
Ihe  beat  and  moet  endoring  of  his  works  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord 

findlsT,  indnding  a  lifs-sise  statue  of  Lady  Dodley  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Mr.  »iU«r  married  a  niece  of  Kr  "Viniliam  Bag^  of  Btxadsett  HaU, 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting,  of  members  only,  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  (Mr.  H.  Currey,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair)  to  conrider 
recommendations  of  the  Conndl  with  regard  to  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal,  the  Soane  Medallion,  and  other  medals  and  prizes  of  tha 
Institute  for  the  year  1874-0* 

The  Boral  Gold  HedaL 
The  following  recommendation  of  the  Coundl  was  confirmed :  That  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  be  awarded,  sutiiect  to  Her  M^est/s  gracious  sanctioo, 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A,  Fellow ;  author  of  "  Architectural 
Parallels,"  "  The  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architecture,"  "  The  Chrono- 
logy and  Geography  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Decorated  Tracery,"  "Gothic  MonTdings,"  "The  Architecture  of  the 
Cistercians,"  &c.  &c.,  iu  recognition  of  the  worlcs  which  he  has  piodoced 
tending  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  aichiteeture. 

ICedala  and  FrtMi. 

The  following  reeommendatirais  were  also  eonflrmad:— ^niat  the  Soana 
Medallion  (with  the  snm  of  602.  under  the  nsnal  conditions)  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  0  Adelaide  Place,  London  Brid^  the  author  of 
the  drawings  distingidshed  by  the  motto  "Soone."  Sulyect  of  design — a 
London  residence. 

That  in  the  same  competition  the  Institute  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Scott,  43  Myddelton  Square,  the  author  of  the  drawings  distingiushed 
by  the  motto  "  Crux  mea  Lux." 

That  in  the  same  compntition  a  medal  of  merit  be  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
T.  Taylor,  16  Oakl^  Road,  Sontii^  Boad,  the  author  of  the  drawings 
distinguished  by  the  device  of  a  tnang^e  within  a  drele^ 

And  that  in  the  same  competition  a  certificate  of  honourable  mention  bo 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Haines,  6  Beaumont  Street,  Oxfocd,  the  aathor  of 
the  drawings  submitted  under  the  motto  "  Urbanos." 

That  the  Institute  silver  medal,  with  Si.  5s.,  be  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Crocker,  8  Richmond  Terrace,  SL  David's,  Exeter,  the  author  of  the 
measured  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto,  "  Semper  Udelis."  Build- 
ing illustrated — Exeter  Guildhall. 

That  in  the  same  competition  the  Institute  stiver  medal  be  awudsd  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hennessey,  84  Briggate,  Leeds^  the  auth<n  of  the  drawings 
distingnished  by  the  motto,  "Student."  Building  illustrated— AmI 
Churdb,  Yorkshire. 

That  in  the  same  competition  a  medal  of  merit  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Jams* 
ITeale,  56  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  the  author  of  the  drawinga 
bearing  the  moUo.  "  Weoic"   Building  illustrated — Sl  Mary's,  Madley. 

And  that  in  the  same  competition  a  certificate  of  honourable  mention  be 
awarded  to  each  of  the  anthors  of  the  drawings  submitted,  illustrating  St. 
Ma^'s,  Bilton,  Gloucester,  under  the  motto,  "  Labor  omnia  vincit "  (Mr. 
H.  R.  Perry,  9  Seymour  Street,  Bath) ;  and  the  drawings,  illustrating  Dun- 
blane Cathedral,  submitted  under  the  device  of  a  cross  within  a  circle  (Mr. 
Jas.  M.  MocLaren,  12  Sloane  Terrace,  S.W.) 

Ko  essays  were  submitted  in  competition  for  the  Essay  Prise,  and  the 
Council,  on  the  Report  of  the  Medals  and  Prizes  Committee,  were  unable 
this  year  to  recommend  the  award  of  the  Student's  Prize. 

At  the  dose  of  Uie  special  general  meeting  it  had  been  amuigsd  that 
there  shonld  be  an  ordinary  general  meeting,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  Fel- 
low»  wotdd  read  a  Paper  on  "  Iron  aa  a  Constructive  Material ; "  bnt  having 
regard  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  di8|)osal  of  the  special  business,  it  was 
resolved  that  tiie  reading  at  3Ir.  Bnver's  Paper  be  postponed,  and  tha 
meeting  was  acljoaniad. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  drawings  submiUad  in  owipetitioii  fiv  the 

prizes : 

Bona  MpAixioy. 


Bnbjeet. 

Design  fiir  a  London  Residence  (8  drawings) 

Ditto   (8  drawings) 

Ditto   (9  drawings} 

Ditto   (8  drawings) 

Ditto  .      ...»  (7  drawings) 

Ditto   (8  drawings) 

Ditto   (8  drawings)' 

Ditto   (9  drawings) 

Ditto   (7  drawings) 

Ditto   (8  drawings) 

Ditto   (8  drawings) 

Ditto   (8  dramngs) 

IKtto  (11  drawings) 


ICotto  <»■  Derioe. 
"Crux  mea  lux." 
"Noiis.'' 
"Soane." 

"  OhacuD  i  son  gout" 
"  No  pains  no  gains." 
"  Wanted  a  dienL" 
"  Spes." 
"  Breadth." 
*•  Forte." 
"  January/' 
*'  Urbaaua." 
»Hope"A»a0fhA. 


IxsnruTS  Sixvaa  Uedaz.  amd  5A.  St. 
{For  Mt/uurtd  Dramrngt.) 


(9  sheets  of  drawings) 


St  Mary's,  Madley,  Hereford 
St  Hary,  Bilton,  Gloucester 

Dunblane  Cathedral 

St.  Mary's,  Cambridge  . 

Sl  John's,  Adel,  Yorkshire 

Ely  Cathedral 

St.  Mary's,  Yorkshire  . 


Parish  Church,  SUverton 
St  John's,  Adei;  Toricshir* 
Exeter  GuUdhall  . 

Studbmt^s  Book  Pbb& 
Design  for  Dxawii^nMBi  Qumaej  Piece  .  (1  dmwiqg) 
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"  Weorc" 
"Labor  omnia 

vincit." 
Cross  aitMn  circle. 
"  Eeperance." 
"  Lii^it  amor 

patrin." 
*'  Z* 

"Palmam  qui 

meruit  ferat* 
"  Excelsior." 
"  Stadent. " 
"  Semper  Fiddis,* 

•  "Otaesie." 
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TBM  VOTTAT  INSTITUTIOir    AVD   TBAIimfa  SCHOOL 

TOS  ITATIVX  mniBTUU,  XtTBUlUN. 

THE  ftccompanyiTig  illustration  of  the  Sloffat  Theological  Instita- 
tion  and  Training  School  for  Natire  Ministera,  Enruman,  Soath 
Africa,  now  in  course  of  erection  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
gives  a  general  eleration  of  the  principal  front  and  an  end  elevation, 
flections  through  each  of  the  several  parts,  and  a  ground-plan  of  the 
whole  including  detached  buildings.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robiks,  is  Architect 
The  design  embraces  the  college  and  its  appurtenances,  forming 
the  main  building,  quarters  for  ten  married  students,  and  two  houses 
for  master  and  tutor  respectiTely,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
Tangle,  but  built  in  separate  blocks  connected  by  an  open  Texaudah 
which  entirely  suRouoda  all  tbe  buildings. 

The  play-groimd  occupies  the  centre  of  the  quadnugle.  The 
atables,  stores,  and  slanj^ter-honse  are  to  be  utuated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  buildings }  also  the  eartli-cloaet%  plans  of  which  are 
pven. 

It  has  been  dnigrped  to  be  erected  jnecemeal  without  at  any  time 
presenting  an  nnfimshed  appearance,  and  is  a  ringle  storey  in  height, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  masters'  rendenees,  which  hare  an  attic 
storey  in  addition. 

The  Toof  is  thatched;  the  windows  all  furnished  with  lourred 
•butters;  cross  ventiliation  obtainable  everywhere  by  opposite 
windows,  and  shade  and  shelter  from  the  rerandab.  The  poets  and 
nuls  of  verandah  are  to  be  of  young  trees  and  branches  put  toother 
with  the  bark  on,  uid  let  into  stone  bases.  The  walls  to  be  ot  lime- 
atone,  2  feet  thick  to  withstand  the  heavy  storms  of  wind  aad  hail. 
A  public  hall,  80  feet  by  20  feet,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  main 
building,  with  a  school-room  and  two  class- rooms  on  either  aide  of 
it.  At  right  angles  to  the  main  building  and  forming  wings  are  the 
Mtchen,  offices  and  stores,  and  the  dormitory  and  uratory  60  feet 
long  and  15  feet  in  width  and  haght. 

The  windows  at  the  back  descend  to  the  floor  and  open  to  the 
Terandah,  which  is  the  corridor  of  communiraition  between  the 
several  parts.  The  married  students'  block  consists  of  a  series  of 
semi-detached  two-roomed  cottages.  The  master's  and  tutor's  houses 
are  similar,  and  contain  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  kitchen,  scullery 
and  store-closet,  and  two  bed-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  Ave 
attic  bed  rooms. 

In  the  centre  of  each  house  is  a  hall  16  feet  square,  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  building  (eee  section).  On  one  side  of  this  hall  is 
the  entrance  vestibule,  opposite  to  which  is  the  staircase  to  the 
ffallery  surrounding  the  ball  at  the  level  of  the  attics,  with  which  it 
forms  the  means  of  communication.  This  central  hall  is  lit  and  ven- 
tilated by  windows  above  the  attic  roolh, 

The  dtuation  of  the  building  will  be  on  the  eastern  side  <^  the 
fertile  vale,  on  the  western  side  of  which  is  the  church  and  the 
residence  of  the  great  missionarr,  whose  self-eacrificing  labours  for 
nearly  two  generatitHis  the  builcUDg  is  intended  to  commenunate. 


BOABO  BOHOOX48.  OAISTBB,  GBUr  TABMOVTH, 

rESE  schools,  having  been  approved  of  by  the  Board  and  by  the 
Education  Department,  are  about  to  be  carried  out  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  230  children.  The  probable  cost,  including 
master's  house  and  boundary  walls^  will  oe  about  1,800/.  The 
walling  material  vrill  be  red  brick,  with  stone  and  moulded  brick 
for  drMsiogs.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottlb. 


BOABS  sasoQu  xanoB,  bbdfobdbhibb. 

THIS  school  is  now  completed,  and  afibrds  accommodation  for 
about  140  children.  A  small  infant  school  is  proposed  in 
another  part  of  the  village.  The  amount  of  the  contiract  (which  has 
not  been  exceeded)  was  1,1S(M.  including  master's  house  and  offices. 
The  walls  are  of  white  brick,  and  the  roob  are  covered  with  local 
dain  tiles.  The  vnnrks  have  been  satisfiurtorily  carrwd  out  by  Mr. 
G.  LoKD,  builder,  Huntingdon ;  the  architect  is  also  Mr.  J.  T.  Botelk. 


BTABUI  omOBB  AT  nNSXiBT  KANOB,  TBIHO. 

THESE  stable  offices  are  being  carried  out  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams 
with  Cowley  stocks  faced  with  a  red  local  brick  of  good  colour, 
with  dresnngs  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  will  be  tiled  with  Broseley 
tiles.  The  woodwork,  in  half-timb«ing  with  bargebouds,  doot^ 
&c,  will  be  in  pitch  pine. 

The  iron  fittings,  including  sashes,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  and  put  up 
by  the  St.  Fancras  Iron  Company,  who  vrill  also  lay  the  stables  vrith 
ibeir  chamfered  adamantine  clinkers. 

In  scheming  the  plan  particular  attention  has  been  pud  to  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  and  the  newest  improvements  have  been  adopted 
throughout 

The  estimate  for  the  whole,  including  iron  fittings,  is  4^429/.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  from  designs  and  under  the  superinteud- 
ence  of  Mr.  Walter  F,  Lvov,  architect  of  60  Lincoln'a  Inn 
Fields,  W.O, 


COMPETITIONS. 

TTKDEB  this  heading  we  propose  to  give  each  woek,  or  u  oftes  u  tuy 
U  ije  cecesBBiy,  a  brief  acconnt  of  the  conditions  of  such  competitiouu 
may  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  profession.  Id  doing  so  we  sbaU  point  out 
what  conditions  have  been  framed  in  accordance  ot  at  variance  with  the 
mles  agreed  upon  at  the  General  Conference  of  1872;  beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  our  province  to  go,  our  object  being  to  help  the  reader  to  ucerttin 
(more  than  an  advertisement  can)  whether  the  eondUvnu  of  a  particaUr 
competition  are  likely  to  meet  viUi  his  views,  rather  thaa  to  flmiilia 
reprint  of  soch  details  of  requirements,  as  he  must,  after  all,  obtain 
for  himself  The  nnmbers  refsr  to  the  eamspondii^  pangnphi  inth» 
Qeneral  Conftrenee  Boles  above  mentioned. 


Iiinooln  Ooonty  Hospital. 

Tlua  is  a  competition  which  is  likely  to  attract  not  a  few  arcluteefs, 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  proposed  to  be  expended;  bat  such 
gentlemen  will  do  well  to  pause  before  they  commit  thenuelFw, 
uieir  time,  and  money.  £30,000  is  to  be  laid  out  in  the  ereetiaa 
of  a  hospital  to  contain  110  beds,  and  another  1,00CU;  is  to  be 
added  for  a  chapeL  But  there  la  no  assessor  promised,  and  no 
premium. 

8.  "  The  committee  wiU  not  condder  themselves  obliged  to  loeept 
any  of  the  submitted  plans,  nor  will  any  payment  be  made  in  teqiect 
of  those  which  are  rejected."  "  With  regard  to  any  such  pUn  u 
may  be  accepted,  the  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
directing  the  architect  to  introduce  any  modificatitm,  kcr  "His 
due  remuneration  of  their  architect  will  be  matter  of  ammgemat 
between  the  architect  and  the  committee." 

Time,  June  10. 

ARCHITECTS'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

OK  Wednesday,  Uarch  10,  at^roomsof  the  Bojal  Institute  of  BritiA 
Architects,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  snbscribers  to  tbi*  sodctx 
was  held,  to  consider  certain  amendments  in  the  bye-Iaws,  chiefl/  nlatiDg 
to  the  disposal  of  a  portion  of  the  society's  accnmulated  stock,  which  m»j 
hereafter  stand  in  railway  debentures,  under  the  direction  of  tha  Coancil, 
instead  of  as  heretofore,  only  in  the  funds ;  seveial  chaogee,  too,  were 
effected  in  those  bye-laws  regulating  the  distribntion  of  relief  to  »pplieinu, 
whereby  it  is  hoped  some  little  trouble  will  be  saved  to  them,  iriiik 
at  the  same  time  ample  secaritr  will  be  atfbrded  that  the  monej  oitnitsi 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Council  should  go  to  proper  persoas. 

After  the  business  of  the  special  general  meeting  was  conclnded  th« 
annoal  meeting  of  the  subscribers  took  place,  when  tbe  President's  nport  tu 
read  by  the  Chairmiui  and  adopted  unanimously.  It  stated  that  thesodet; 
was  making  advancement  in  income  and  nomerical  strength,  almoit  in  £ut 
progressing  vari  passu  with  its  calls ;  the  audited  accoonU  for  the  pait 
twelve  months  were  also  laid  before  the  meeting,  showing  that  a  mm  of 
277'.  had  becD  distributed  amongst  the  needy  members  of  the  pnfmioi, 
their  widows  and  orphans ;  in  1873  235^.  was  given  away  in  a  uniisr 
manner,  and  in  1872  190^, 

The  President,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  RA.,  being  unavoidably  »b«Dl, 
both  the  meetings  were  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  George  J.  J.  Uoir,  F.SX, 
the  treasorer.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  hoaoniy  mctttuj 
announced  a  list  of  recent  donations  amotmUng  to  36t  8«. 

CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

THE  UBoal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Flrmuting 
the  Enlareemenl^  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Chorees  and  Cluptl*  I 
was  hekl  on  Mwday  last  at  the  Society's  house,  7  Whitehall,       the  j 
Bev.  John  Evans  in  the  chair.    There  wrae  also  present  the  Bevdi.  A.  | 
Cazenove,  and  George  Miller,  Baron  Dimsdale,  Messrs.  John  Boodle, 
Oetvge  Cowbnm,  J.  F.  France,  A.  J.  C.  Lawrie,  £.  Vem,  William 
Kivington,   W.  K.   M.  Tomlinson,  and  Bev.  Cleorge  Ainslit^  ItA., 
Secretary. 

Qrauts  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  vii.  :— 
Building  new  churches  at  Earlestown,  in  the  parish  of  NevtoD-in-l(akei- 
fleld,  Lftncashire ;  and  Epson,  Christ  Cbnich,  Surrey.  Bebnildiog  the 
chnn^es  at  Hognaston,  near  Ajshbotume^  Derby ;  Langton-HBtravers,  star 
Wareham,  Dorset ;  aiul  Therfield,  near  Boyatoo,  Herts.  EaUrging  w 
otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the  chorches  at  AldingtoD,  qnt 
^rthe,  Kent;  Brewardine,  Hereford;  Chippenham,  St  Andnnr,  Wilts ^ 
Corscombe,  near  Dorchester;  Soath  Hackney,  Christ  Church,  Mid<U««i; 
Upavon,  near  Marlborough,  Wilts;  Foidham,  near  Soham,  Cambridge; 
Little  Wymondley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts;  and  Ubley,  near  Bristol 
Under  argent  circumstances,  the  grants  formerly  made  towards  boilding 
the  church  at  Brandon,  in  the  parish  of  Bnncepeth,  Dnrbun ;  and  tonm^ 
restoring  the  church  at  Clymtnng,  Sussex,  were  eadi  inereaied.  Qnnlt 
Were  also  made  &om  the  special  School-Chnich  and  Mission  Hooss  Fani 
towards  building  school  or  mission  lurches  at  Cwel  Cnrij^  nesr  Butt*)'' 
Dunkirk,  near  Uusterton,  Stafford;  and  Hill-in-Mlloni,  near  Bnag^' 
in-Fumess, 

This  meeting  was  the  lost  in  the  Society's  financial  ^ear,  and  giail* 
amounting  to  11,43d/.  have  been  made  in  it  towards  the  erection  of  31 
churches  (24  of  which  are  entirely  free  and  unappropriated),  the  rebuilii- 
ing  of  16,  and  tha  enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  <^ 
101  existing  ehorcbes.  The  canyiug  ont  of  the  above  works  called  foiu 
from  the  promoters  of  them  the  sum  of  883,606^  The  eommiUee  bin 
also  granted  680/.  towards  built^ng  21  sdiool  or  mission  cbuiehet,  but  u> 
every  case  there  has  been  much  n^et  i^t  at  the  smallnees  of  ths 
voted  throngh  the  inadequacy  ^  the  funds  at  the  Society's  disposal. 
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ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN. 

AT  the  lut  general  meeting  of  the  Architectnral  AsBociaticm  of  Ireland, 
the  following  addiesB  on  thU  salject  was  delivered  hy  Mr.  ThomaB 
H.  LoDgfield  :— 

OeoUemen, — Since  I  last  had  the  hononr  of  addressing  yon,  the  name 
of  one  vho  has  done  more  to  popolarise  the  art  of  ornamental  dexign  than 
any  of  bis  predeceosors,  through  the  multitnde  and  variety  of  his  vorks, 
lua  become  bistorio — I  allnde  to  the  great  Oven  Jones  ;  afbsr  a  life  full  of 
activity  and  nsefnlnesa,  he  has  paid  ttie  common  debt  of  humanity.  His 
great  Trork,  "The  Grammar  of  Ornament,"  will  ever  be  a  text-book  for  the 
art-student ;  in  it  he  gathered  together  speeimens  of  all  the  perfected  styles 
of  omameat,  on  which  he,  and  other  distinguished  collabisrateurs,  wrote 
moat  Talnsble  and  exhaastire  treatises.  Ou  the  sutgect  of  Egyptian  and 
Kowiah  onuunent  he  stands  pre-eminent  Ko  one  has  brought  to  our 
Tiew  the  glories  of  Thebes  and  the  rich  halls  of  the  Alhamhra  in  the  same 
manner  as  be  has  done.  His  most  beautifhl  Egyptian  and  Moorish  Courts 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  were  indeed  stapendoua  undertakings  ; 
the  remembrance  of  th»m  vill  always  be  to  me  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 
The  brilliant  colouring  of  the  former  and  the  delicate  intricacies  of  the 
latter  must  have  greatly  impressed  his  mind,  bo  we  cannot  wonder  that 
in  his  own  ornamental  creations  he  combined  these  principles.  In  the 
deeigning  of  ornament  Mr.  Jones  was  wonderfully  gifted,  as  the  very 
great  number  of  his  published  works,  so  heaudfully  prodneed  in  chromo- 
litht^phj  by  the  Measia.  Day,  attest.  We  may  enonoate  among  these 
works  "  The  Victoria  Psalter,'**' Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  "  Gray's  Elegy." 
&&  These  works  all  show  the  great  TezBaUltfey  of  his  genius  in  orna- 
mental design. 

Of  the  utility  of  illnminated  hooks  in  the  present  day,  I  am  inclined  to 
farm  rather  an  Qofavonrable  estimate.   Before  the  introauction,  and  in  the 
inftncy  of  printing,  when  MSS.  were  universal,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  natural 
that  great  pains*  would  be  spent  on  their  caligtaphy  and  ornamentation, 
and  that,  in  making  eotnes  of  the  gospels  or  other  works,  the  scribe  would 
delist  to  revel  in  glmioiis  initial  letters— sometimes,  as  in  the  Book  of 
Dorhsm,  covering  a  whole  page  with  one,  in  which  would  he  intrqduced 
pklnres  r^tive  to  the  chaptra  following  it,  and  go  round  the  pages  with 
floriated  lorders  of  most  eiquisite  design.   The  beautiful  decorations 
lavished   on  copies  of  the  gospels  arose  doubtless  from  the  intensely 
religioas  feeling  of  the  scribe,  in  whose  imagination  it  was  impossible  to 
eipend  too  much  time  in  the  decoration  of  so  predons  a  gem.   In  the 
g»aral  Uteratnre  of  those  ages  books  were  produced  but  for  the  rich,  and 
Btat  length  of  time  was  oeenpied  in  their  prodoetion.  The  beautiful  choir- 
books  ai  Siena,  which  I  hare  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  are  glorious 
■perimcns  of  the  art  of  illumination.   There  is  a  eonsidei&le  number  of 
uam,  and  the  rariatioa  and  ingenuity  of  the  designs  are  marrellons.  Our 
own  "  Book  of  Kells,"  which,  however,  I  have  never  hod  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  and  which,  I  suppoee,  rince  its  secret  trip  to  London,  will  be 
more  difiBcolt  of  access  than  fcnmerly,  shows  the  great  perfection  attained 
in  the  art  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  former  days.   Miss  Stokes 
has  beantifiil^  remoduced  some  of  its  imtial  letters  in  Dr.  Ferguson's 
pwm, "  The  dromlFch  on  Bowth."  The  branch  most  specially  snited  fbr 
the  employmcait  of  iUnminatum  to  the  present  day  is  that  of  complimentary 
addresses,  congratnlations,  and  each  lUce.   It  does  not  matter  if  these  are 
sometimes  a  little  illegible  ;  it  leaves  more  to  the  imagination  if  they  are 
■o;  but  I  do  think  that  "  illuminating "  texts  or  poems  in  old  English 
cbaraders,  with  rarionsly-eoloured  letters,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on 
the  subject,  lua  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  writer.    Have  a 
flue  initial  if  you  like,  but  do  let  the  remwnder  be  written  in  plain,  intelli- 
^ble  ebaraetcor,  that  will  immediately  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  reader, 
uatead  of  his  having,  in  the  first  instance,  to  translate  them  to  his  mind. 
Hum  is  a  saying,  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  written  io  letters  of  gold. 
TooU  we  be  iaelined  to  mind  it  one  whit  more  if  it  were? 

Ornamental  designs  may  very  properly  be  divided  into  those  founded 
firtly  or  natirely  on  geometrical  design  contrOBted  with  those  that  in  their 
tnabnent  are  not  bound  by  any  geometrical  rule ;  some  founded  entirely 
OD  conventional  principles,  others  that  exactly  reproduce  the  forms  of  nature 
by  imitation ;  some  in  which  only  leaf  forms  are  introduced,  others  iu  which 
the  hnman  and  animal  forms  play  a  prominent  part ;  some  that  in  their 
design  have  distinct  reference  to  polytheism,  others  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
identified  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  While  in  ornamental 
dnign  the  greatest  liberty  arrangement  may  be  indulged  in,  yet  euch 
cenbasts  are  OMrrentional  and  natural  forms  or  Pagan  and  Christian 

rbids  in  the  same  ornament  or  in  juxtaposition  is  always  offensive  to 
eovreet  taste. 

In  making  any  ornamental  desi^  it  is  always  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
doady  in  mind  the  material  in  which  our  design  ie  to  be  executed  and  the 
poiitiw  it  is  to  occupy  relative  to  the  eye ;  the  ornamental  designs  that 
might  be  suitable  enough  for  stone  are  nottJiose  that  would  be  appropriate 
bt  iron ;  as  also  those  we  design  for  either  material  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance should  vary  greatly  from  those  that  court  a  closer  inspection ;  of 
this  we  see  wonderful  examples  in  some  of  the  great  cathedrals ;  the 
tgnn  and  the  foliage  that  looks  from  below  to  be  of  the  most  delicate 
handling,  when  we  ascend  near  them  they  seem  coarse  and  unfinished  ;  in 
this  lies  the  perfection  of  sculpture — suitability  to  position ;  but  Gothic 
ait  is  not  without  tricks  in  ue  present  day,  and  the  pencil,  1  think, 
often  plays  a  prominent  part  iu  aiding  the  depth  of  the  sculpture  inside 
buildings  when  the  stone  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  which  gives  the  carving 
a  mott  unnatural  sharpness.  These  are  not  Fugin's  "  Frinciples,"  or  those 
cn  whicb  Solomon  built  the  temple  of  old.  Carve  as  rudely  as  you  will  at 
a  ^itaoce  from  the  tno,  as  long  as  you  can  produce  yoor  effect  without  re- 
•uting  to  shams — aU  shade  in  carving  shonld  arise  from  direct  contrast  of 
ddmir  or  depth  of  carving.  We  may  say  with  Shakspere, — 

It  Is  not,  »or  It  cannot,  come  to  goodf 
ud  should  in  no  case  be  permitted. 


Ornamental  Detigna  for  Banffinffs. — It  is  not  a  good  principle  to  make 
them  too  crowded  so  that  when  executed  we  have  to  take  the  material  up 
and  look  closely  at  it  to  sea  its  beaaties,  or  how  dosely  it  resembles  an 
engraving.  This  elaboration  of  detail  and  ignorance  of  scale  is  trften 
labour  lost,  the  pattern  should  be  discernible  to  the  observer  without  close 
inspection.  Too  many  colours  often  judicionsly  blended  will  neutralise 
each  other  and  have  a  most  insignificant  result.  This  kind  of  colouring  often 
betrays  weakness.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  method  now 
usually  adopted  in  the  colouring  of  cornices  in  a  dozen  different  hues — the 
result  is,  that  the  cornice  often  looks  nothing,  but  you  are  told  it  is  right 
on  prineipie.  These  rules  of  contrasts  and  gradations  of  tone  savour  greatly 
of  eclecticism  and  are  often  earned  a  grrat  deal  too  far — arbitrary  rules 
being  ennneiated  on  matters  that  admit  of  endless  and  equally  satisfactory 
combinations  of  treatment.  The  principle  of  decorating  hangings  in  faori- 
sontal  lines  seems  to  me  to  be  baa,  or  any  pattern  founded  on  this  prinei> 
pie,  as  serving  to  neutralise  the  hanging  of  the  drapery  and  draw  away 
the  eye  from  its  natural  folds.  The  pattern  should  run  from  top  to  bottom 
or  in  diamonds.  The  Flenr-de-lis  pattern  will,  I  think,  always  be  a 
favourite,  it  is  so  symmetrical  and  quiet  for  large  snr&ces ;  some  of  the 
old  Italian  patterns,  such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school  of 
painting,  ue  very  affaetire  and  ridi.  In  the  Oothie  s^Ie  drapery  is  often 
conventionalised  to  form  a  decoration  for  the  lower  part  of  wuls,  when 
it  sometimes  looks  very  well ;  the  folds  of  the  drapery  shonld-he  made  out 
in  hard  decided  lines  and  diaper  patterns  wrought  over  it.  The  plates 
that  you  will  find  in  the  Society  of  Antiquarians'  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the 'decoration  of  old  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  the  crypt 
of  which  only  now  remains — ^restored  by  Mr.  Batterfleld — ^will  show  yon 
very  well  how  the  old  Ooths  ocmventionalised  drapn;^.  This  chapel  was 
coeval  with  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  the  decorations  of  wUch  were, 
I  suspect,  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Ornament — Iu  these  schools  of  ornament  conven- 
tionalism is  almost  universal.  The  creations  of  the  latter  echoed  are 
generally  very  pleasing  and  the  contrasts  of  colour  of  a  very  effedive  kind. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  enamels  are  very  effective  and  ingenious ;  I  have 
seen  one  with  a  green  ground  over  which  delicate  leaves  twined  of  red, 
blue,  drab,  and  yellow — each  loaf  surrounded  by  a  brass  wire  soldered  on 
to  the  branch  of  brass  wire — here  and  there  over  the  vase  there  was  a 
conventional  fiower  with  black  and  pink  iiftrodnced.  This  manufacture 
must  be  a  very  tedious  one,  and  the  finish  of  the  specimen  I  allude  to  was 
exquisite  and  the  contrast  of  oolour  very  pleanng.  This  manufacture 
would  have  some  similarity  to  the  ornaments  that  used  to  be  made  by 
ladies  a  good  many  ^ears  ago  with  pieces  of  card  curled  up  and  let  into 
wood  had  the  interstices  been  filled  op  with  some  coloured  materiaL  The 
manner  in  which  the  Japanese  conventionalised  bunches  of  fiowers  on  these 
enamels  by  intersecting  circles  is  very  clever,  and  varieties  of  foliage  are 
also  well  shown.  The  leaf  prindple  in  the  Chineee  pattern  is  very  well 
carried  out,  and  the  pattern,  with  the  frets  in  the  centre,  is  very  ingeniously 
insoted  to  divide  the  graceful  curved  ornaments.  The  idea  of  the  centre 
ornament  would,  I  say,  be  suggested  by  fiowers  growing  on  a  lattice. 

Ornamental  Design  Applied  to  Ironwork. — These  must,  of  course,  vary  as 
the  work  is  to  be  wrought  or  cast,  though  I  have  seen  many  wrought  iron 
pattCTS  executed  in  cast  mnk,  and  if  in  positions  where  not  liable  to  get  a 
knock,  may  stand  well.  The  effect  is  very  nearly  the  same  when  at  a 
distance,  but  if  at  all  near  the  eye,  the  fidling  off  is  very  perceptible.  The 
old  wrought  ironwork  supplies  us  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  forms, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  we  were  not  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Jifoorish  Systems  of  Omameni. — ^These  are  generally  founded  on  a  geo- 
metrical basis,  producing  many  varieties  by  interlacing  these  forms  with 
foliage,  or  by  the  introduction  of  their  written  character ;  the  efiiact  of 
these  ornaments  was  generally  rich,  thou^  quiet,  and  there  never  was  any 
vulgarity  or  gorishness  about  them.  There  was  a  delightful  all-over- 
ishness, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  expression.  I  mean  that  the 
»e  does  not  foattn  on  one  particalsr  part  of  Uimt  ornamental  design  more 
than  another.  The  Uoorisn  caps  of  the  baths  at  Gerona  are  very  good 
examples  of  their  art— you  wiU  find  them  very  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  first  volume  of  Latxude's  "  Voyage  Pittoresqoe  en  Espagne."  Some  of 
the  Moorish  wall  tiles  are  of  beautiful  design,  especially  the  interlaced 
geometric  patterns  which  are  very  characteristic  of  this  style — one,  full  of 
repose  and  unequalled  richness — its  realisation,  as  in  the  Alhambra,  is 
almost  faiiy'like.  We  are  ^nerally  apt  to  associate  it  with  the  Arabian 
Nights'  entertainments,  having  been  generally  largely  availed  of  by  artista 
when  illustrating  that  work. 

Ornaments  founded  entirely  on  Geoinetrical  Designs. — These  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  styles.  The  fret  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere. 
The  Chinese  understood  its  properties  very  well,  and  used  it  largely  as  & 
relief  to  other  ornaments  in  uie  diagonal  airangement  iu  classical  examples, 
it  is  always  fbnnd  in  the  square  direction.  The  early  Italian  Mosaic  work 
also  evidences  the  greet  variety  obtainable  by  geometrical  forms,  as  also 
the  very  agreeable  manner  in  which  colour  can  be  disposed  on  them.  Yoa 
will  see  this  exemplified  on  the  tomb  of  King  Beniy  III.  at  Westminster^ 
which  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  as  yoa  can  see.  The 
Botnan  BaEolicas  are  richly  decraated  with  it. 

The  Ornamental  Design  of  (Mings. — ^I  fear  that  much  progress  has 
not  been  made  in  this  art,  for  we  see  nothing  done  as  fine  now  as  there 
was  in  Dublin  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  these  I  know  we  are  indebted 
to  the  settiement  here  of  a  band  of  Italian  workmen,  one  of  whom, 
Bossi,  executed  the  beautiful  chimney-pieces,  inlaid  with  coloured  cements, 
that  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  houses  here.  The  ceiling  of 
the  chapel  (tf  the  liying-in  Hospital,  Butiand  aqoare,  is  a  vaiy  fine  pieoe  of 
plasterwork;  but  womustrecolleetthat  thisandsueh  others  were  the  work 
of  artists  trained  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  and  able 
to  model  with  great  facility.  Such  work  cannot  be  executed  now  save 
at  immense  cost,  for  ordina^  workmen  are  not  able  to  do  them.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  ceilings  of  this  period  with  delicate  surface  decoration,. 
OT&ia,  wreaths,  and  fon-lifce  ornaments  of  an  exceedingly  chaste  and  el^[ant 
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nature  ;  these,  when  tb«  relief  is  gilt,  have  a  moat  chftrmipg  tffect.  Tlie 
works  on  ornamental  design,  published  aboot  this  tints  by  Uichsel  Angelo 
PeigolMi — BO  called,  I  have  do  doubt,  from  his  being  the  son  of  an  utaBt, 
as  in  the  case  of  another  diatlngnished  name  that  appean  on  the  r6le  of 
contemporaneoua  art ;  Pei^golesi's  ornaments  were  generally  of  a  rery 
refined  order — the  subjects  he  introduced  into  them  were  the  deeigos  of 
Cipriani,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  and  which  iu  themselTes  are  very  beaa- 
tiful.  These  omameots  were  well  suited  for  the  painted  furuitore  then 
much  used,  and  of  which  we  sometimes  see  very  nice  examples  here.  This 
Michael  Angelo's  designs  were  as  delicate  as  the  great  Baooarotti's  were 
uassire  and  bold,  and  .were,  I  am  sure,  laxgely  availed  of  by  the  non- 
inventiTe  art  workmen  of  the  day ;  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  style 
mnning  through  all  Fergolesi's  works ;  his  scrolls  are  very  beautiful.  The 
ceilings  in  the  Vatican,  designed  by  Raphael,  are  Tery  elegant ;  divided 
into  geometrical  coffers,  filled  with  paintings,  the  borders  composed  of  rich 
arabesqnes.  How  rery  much  more  satisfactory  such  ceilings  are  than  that 
of  the  Siatine  Chapel,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  here  we  have  architActare  and 
figures  painted,  masterpieces  of  figure-painting  in  the  most  impossible 
position.  Uiehwl  Angelo,  howerer,  was  such  a  giant  in  art  that  we  ought 
to  be  most  thankful  for  every  stroke  of  bis  great  pencil ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  take  exception  to  the  principle  of  this  ceiling ;  my  feelings  on 
beholding  it  were,  I  must  say,  mingled  with  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
see  it  as  it  ought  to  be  seen.  Michael  Angelo  always  used  the  figure  when- 
ever he  could  employ  it  in  bis  ornamental  designs ;  he  knew  be  under- 
stood it  really  well  both  in  delineation  and  modelling,  and  it  is  in  this  his 
greatest  power  consisted.  Let  me  call  yoor  attention  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Medici  at  FJoreoee ;  bow  rery  beautiful  tiiese  figurea  are,  bat  how  bad  in 
prindple  it  it  to  have  figures  ncliuing  on  a  curved  pediment;  they  give 
one  a  most  nneomfortable  sensation  of  the  possibilt^  of  their  slipping  off; 
I  think  Eometbing  could  hare  been  introduced  that  would  have  conveyed  an 
idea  that  this  was  impossible.  The  ceiling  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Femgia, 
by  the  great  Pietro,  is  of  a  style  very  well  suited  for  such  decoration — light 
and  elegant,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  overpowering  :  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  being  often  able  to  study  a  rery  beautiful  copy  of 
this — a  work  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  beaoty:  Raphael  is  said  to  nave 
assisted  in  painting  this  ceiliDg.  The  decoration  of  the  Temple  Cbarch 
vanliing,  1^  JXx,  Villement,  has  always  stroek  me  as  vny  satiafactoir. 
The  church  of  St  Jacques,  at  Li^,  is  somewhat  similsd-ly  decorated. 
The  Baths  at  Pompeii  snpply  some  good  "  motiiii  "  for  ealing  decoration. 

I  would  call  your  attention  now  to  the  revival  of  a  late  period  of  Italian 
ornament  of  a  rery  heavy  description,  the  culminating  extravagance  of 
which  we  may  see  in  the  Venetian  books  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
borders,  titles,  and  cul-de-lampes.  These  ornaments  are  formed  of  an 
incoherent  jumbling  of  all  sorts  of  "property"  into  the  same  design. 
Tliey  were  the  invention  of  a  school  great  in  the  perfeetiou  they  had 
attained  in  the  dolineAUm  of  human  form  ;  but  this  can  be  carried  to  too 
great  a  length. 

In  their  emblematical  cnmaments  the  Italian!  very  often  mingled 
amorini.  They  formed  a  very  pleasing  decwatioo.  Albano  was  very 
clever  in  deigning  these.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  one  of  his,  the  original  of 
which  was  kindly  lent  me  by  its  owner,  Dr.  Frazer.  It  represents 
*'  Music"  One  acts  as  a  conductor ;  the  others  hold  music-books,  and 
play  different  mtisical  instruments ;  while  another  dances.  These  fine 
chubby  little  fellows  always  look  well  in  ornaments.  Italian  painters  hare 
always  excelled  in  the  composition  of  such  groups  as  these. 

In  the  ornamental  designs  furnished  by  those  who  make  Gothic  forma 
Uieir  ezdnsive  study,  if  they  introduce  figures,  they  are  generally  of  a 
meagre  mediaeval  aspect,  with  long  hair  and  angular  limbs  ;  the  men  in 
tnnica  and  girdles,  with  Itmg  eleeret,  the  women  as  if  they  were  drawn  out 
of  pumps,  in  fiut— conventional  men  and  women.  Tbey  even  go  bo  &r  as 
to  iDtroduce  such  figures  as  accompaniments  to  modem  buildings.  This  is 
all  very  well  in  such  a  work  as  the  "  Dictionnaire  Baissonn^,"  where  the 
figures  suit  the  date  of  the  coaatmotions  described ;  but  to  insert  them  as 
accompanimMitB  to  modom  iroib  ia  inttdanbU^  and  ihows  s  senility  of 
copyism. 

It  ia,  donbtlesi^  tnw  that  this  mediteval  costume  is  very  easily'dengned 
— and  it  is  not  at  all  neceesaiy  that  it  should  be  true--and  it  covers  an 
amount  of  anatomical  difficulties.  Any  critic  of  the  modem  stained  glass 
will  see  this,  the  flgtues  of  which  are  often  ill  drawn  and  badly  draped ; 
howerer,  brilliancy  and  proper  distribution  of  colour  is  the  great  end  to  be 
achieved  here.  Diapereil  grounds  to  figured  medalliona  have  a  very  good 
effect ;  tJie  plan  of  filling  a  window  almost  entirely  with  a  subject,  some- 
times letting  it  run  through  several  lights,  is  not  a  good  one.  The  object 
to  be  obtained  by  stained  glass  is  a  dim  religions  light,  not  a  transparent 
picture,  and  the  diapered  ground  has  thia  effect,  and  serves  as  a  surnca<tf 
xepose  in  the  pictures.  In  our  own  city,  at  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  we 
have  an  example  of  these  two  methods  opposite  each  other  in  the  transepts, 
and  we  can  eee  at  a  glance  which  is  tbe  more  satisfactory,  though  to  my 
mind  I  would  prefer  less  picture  and  more  diapering  in  the  south  transept. 
Unity  of  style  in  stained  glass  in  a  building  is  as  essential  aa  unity  of 
architectural  details.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  would  appeal  to  the  church 
of  St  Germun  I'Auxerrois  at  Paris,  in  whidi,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
stained  glass  is  nearly  all  in  the  same  style ;  but  to  allow  st«ned  glass  to 
be  inserted  of  the  most  opposite  desiKna,  one  rich  and  brilliant  another 
oold  and  sickly,  is  a  wrong  principle,  and  is  reviving  in  the  glass  as  disagree- 
able an  effect  as  was  formerly  dn^  to  prcnniscuonsly  scattering  over  the  walls 
monuments  of  hideous  design  in  black  and  white  marble,  of  a  description 
of  which  Westminster  Abbey  ccm  boast  not  a  few.  I  would  by  no  means 
suggest  having  the  same  ornamental  designs  carried  out  in  each  window, 
but  that  unity  of  style  and  colouring  should  be  observed,  and  figures  in 
windows  should  not  diAr  in  aeide  at  the  same  leveL  The  Azores  in  cle- 
zestoiy  windows  should  of  course  be  much  laiger  than  those  in  aisle  win- 
dows,  It  is  equally  &nlty  to  have  the  subjects  too  small  as  too  large. 

I  most  now  condiuie  the  few  remarks  that  I  was  desirous  of  making  to 
you  op  the  snlnect  of  ornamental  design,  and  I  fear  the  routes  I  have  tt^en 
you  in  this  and  my  former  address  have  been  very  circuitous  and  rambling ; 
but  I  do  not  Mfl  liov  tbey  could  iail  to  be  lo^  eotuidmng  the  great  extent 


of  the  subject  Now-a-davs,  when  thoe  is  audi  dirersi^  of  taste  sbmod, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  tiy  and  see  the  beauties  of  every  style,  and  to  avoid 
their  extravagancies,  aa,  for  instance*  the  barbarities  that  ware  psnatnted 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze,  which  was  nndonbtedly  a  meretricious  and  bad  ml 
It  is  human  nature  to  hunt  up  fresh  fields  of  ornament  Faehiona  mod 
change  in  art  as  w^  as  everything  else,  though  we  may  thank  PcovidnM 
thoy  do  not  change  as  often  as  fashiona  in  dress.  It  ia  most  amusing  to 
tum  over  the  pages  of  an  old  JUuttraUd  London  Newt  and  ass,  withiQ 
our  memories,  wluit  strange  ideas  hare  obtained  on  that  subjecL  lliete 
was  a  time  when  Pngin's  Oothlc  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  it  is  nov 
considered  somewhat  passd— in  fact  it  was  wearisome  and  much  too  ex> 
pensive.  Does  the  river  front  of  the  Westminster  Palace  look  enotigh  for 
what  it  coat  ?  Ia  it  not  wearying  in  its  heraldry  and  most  moootonoiu? 
I  prefer  the  effect  of  our  own  old  Parliament  House,  and  I  dare  aay  if  n 
could  look  into  the  distant  future,  its  columns  will  be  inspeeted  as  an 
antiquity  the  New  Zealander  when  the  Westminster  Palace  shall  lata 
crumbled  to  deca/. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

MB.  F.  A.  SKIDMOBE  delivered  a  lectnre  on  Satnrdar  aftenoon  Iitt 
at  the  Aidiitectural  Museum,  Tufton  Street,  Dean's  Yard,  Wcit> 
minater,  "  On  the  Use  of  Gold  ia  Ancient  Architectural  Borichment  ud 
its  Infiuence  on  Conventional  Forms,"  under  the  preddem^  of  Pnbiaar  T. 
Hayter  Ziewis. 

Mr.  addmore  commenced  by  saying  that  there  had  been  expended  fat 
manjr  years  past  vast  sums  of  money  on  architecture,  and  architects  took 
credit  for  accomplishing  great  thinga,  wheo  they  were  mmply  working  ea 
the  past  in  copying  what  they  found  in  existence  ;  but  th^  sboald  be  am- 
stTuctors  in  the  tne  sense  of  the  term,  or  else  go  further  back,  and  re|io- 
duce  what  was  done  by  workers  in  gold.  It  had  been  affirmed  by  Chaa- 
bers  and  others  that  originally  there  was  a  very  large  quantity  gold 
used  in  the  adornment  of  houses  of  the  earlieet  period;  and  hiahnyie- 
corded  the  use  of  ^Id  and  silreF  in  laige  quantities  in  the  teaplM  sad 
buildings  of  Asayru  and  Greece,  and  e^wdaUy  in  the  Temi^e  of  Sdosua 
at  Jerusalem.  In  those  times  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  use  sfm 
hundredweights  of  gold  in  the  admnment  of  a  temple,  at  whidi  tiaa 
goldsmiths  occupied  a  very  high  position,  different  from  the  sabordinata 
position  they  now  hold,  aa  simply  manu&ctnrers  of  jewellery.  Mr.  F«r. 
gusson  had  told  them  that  the  temples  were  original^  of  wood,  ob  vhidi 
naturally  the  {wedooa  metals,  posseaaed  in  anch  abandanea,  wooU  1« 
placed  as  enrichments.  The  sabsequait  stone  atmeture  gave  evidencarf 
that  origin.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  a  fkir  dedncti<Hi  that  the  ndxr 
portions  would  also  be  represented  in  stone.  As  an  illustratioD  f£  thii 
view,  Mr.  Skidmore  produced  examples,  showing  the  conatmctire  naccoi- 
ties  of  metallic  treatment  md  traced  the  identity  of  these  with  the  itoB* 
carvings  of  difEarent  periods,  stating  that  the  natural  fomia  of  the  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  periods  in  metal  received  their  conventional  tmt- 
ment  f^m  the  hammer  of  the  goldsmith,  and  were  ^ain  repeated  ia  itm 
carvings.  The  leotnrar  went  on  to  urge  that  this  eternal  ei^TiBg 
was  a  great  mistake,  and  he  maintained  that  the  aidiiteetiire  « 
the  present  day  was  a  foilure,  simply  because  it  reaolreii  itadf, 
with  architects,  into  a  question  of  various  old  styles.  Th^ 
showed  nothing  of  the  coostmctiveness  which  science  taught  wai 
necessary  fbr  trae  progress,  and  hence  was  what  he  regarded  as  a&ilue; 
and  in  every  form  that  they  saw  around  them  there  was  not  one  in  vhiek 
tbey  could  not  trace  the  influence  of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  goldaaiith. 
Forms  which  to  them  conveyed  no  meaning  sp;^e  in  those  ages  of  tba 
wealth  oflfored  to  the-deity,  and  was  indeM  a  living  art  ^  maagsTS 
largely  out  of  thai  own  giwt  wealth  fbr  the  omamentatioa  of  InildiBgft 
He  contended  tl»t  it  was  no  aligjit  gdn  to  arohitectnreto  beaUatenuanl 
the  motives  which  dictated  each  form,  and  that  with  sneh  fcnowlsdgi^  aa 
architecture  of  the  ftatore  became  a  possibility.  If  thay  wsre  deteminMl 
to  rely  upon  and  wonhip  the  past  they  ahonld  go  as  &r  back  aa  the  gold- 
smiih's  period,  and  then  they  would  understand  why  many  of  these  stwe 
representations  took  a  particular  shape.  If  they  would  repiodnce  the  put, 
they  should  do  so  boneetly  and  fairly ;  but  they  should  be  above  wonhip- 
ping  forma  without  knowing  their  motive,  lliere  was  no  h^timate  ground 
for  halting  where  they  now  did*  as  they  were  simply  like  imperfect  traiu* 
latere,  who  had  no  thought  of  the  original  work,  or  of  going  even  to  the 
root  of  a  thing  they  had  in  hand.  It  was  true  that  the  iwdona  metala 
were  now  diverted  to  other  channels,  but  there  was  yet  in  bronae  and 
other  metala,  the  same  power  of  producing  an  infinite  variety  of  forn» 
which  might  agfun  vio  with  the  best  ages  of  architectural  art  Mr.  Sm- 
more  then  referred  to  the  recent  discussion,  which  bod  taken  pUc*  at  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  "  The  Hope  of  English  Ardu- 
tecture,"  but  confessed  that  ho  did  not  agree  with  tfae  reviewer'a  remarks 
regarding  the  part  the  "  Inspired  Woricoian  "  was  proposed  to  take  in  tha 
stmctuial  part  of  buildings.  The  lecturer,  however,  thought  that  tl:«» 
was  a  lai^ge  amount  of  tmtn  in  what  the  QuarUrls  Beuiew  had  said. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Profeseor  Lewia  thougot 
that  to  a  certain  extent  tbey  might  agree  with  Mr.  Skidmore  in  bis  thwxji 
though  be  apoke  from  a  golosmiSi's  point  of  view ;  but  at  the  same  nma, 
thoy  should  not  look  at  aay  of  tiie  forma  of  architeetnre  viUKnt  ot>*^y^ 
that  tbey  might  have  been  elaborated  in  the  way  the  lecturer  tefened  Ut, 
many  of  which  undoubtedly  owed  their  origin  to  the  goldsmith.  I" 
elusion,  the  Professor  alluded  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  libeiality  of  tba 
Goldsmiths'  Company  in  rmrd  to  promoting;  the  interests  of  act  vokibsb 
by  its  setting  ande  prizesi  &c,  fi»  compatitum  among  than. 

Tba  GoTarameiit  Aibltrators  have  opened  tiie  inquiry.  ^^J^ 
aeqntsition  of  the  site  for  the  church  of  the  Saere  Cosur  at  Hontosnn. 
The  precis  will  be  completed  about  April  1 5,  and  the  property  will  be  con- 
reyed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  laying  of  the  firat  atone  w  aita 
for  June  29,  the  Festival  of  St  Peter.  The  subscriptionB  are  prognaong 
so  as  to  promise  the  compledou  of  the  church  ia  seven  7«u>- 
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FORTHCOMINQ  SCULPTURE. 

rE  nigaetfl  of  tho  mqority  of  the  paintiagfl  which  a»  in  pnparaUon 
fot  Um  coouBg  rabitnUon  of  th»  Bojal  AcMdrnj  an  tolerably  veil 
kaowD  hy  diu  Ume.  We  now  propoee  to  note  tome  of  the  MolptoTe. 

Kr.  W.  Calder  Manhall,  R  A.,  will  eonbibttte  leTanl  statnee.  Ooe  is 
MargnertttA,  in  "  Faost,"  She  is  represented  io  the  weBe  wber^  in  a  fib 
of  nadoess  and  despair,  she  rushes  across  a  plank,  with  the  intention  of 
drowniDg  ber  child.  The  wild  expresmoa  of  the  face  and  eyes  is  given 
with  remarkable  effect  The  fignre  displays  long-flowing  robes,  which 
repnsent  my  forcibly  the  effect  of  wind  upon  drapery.  The  child  is 
half  concealed  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast.  Mr.  MarsbaU  also  oon- 
tribntM  a  life-nse  model  <^  Nansicaa  from  the  "  Odyssey ; "  a  statuette  io 
n&ible  of  Estia ;  tcgetfaer  with  a  "  GonTalescent,"  the  sculptor's  idea 
being  to  indicate  the  retomiog  pdnt  of  health.  The  model  represents  a 
ftffulf  figure  seated  oo  a  chur  in  a  zecumbent  pontion,  and  sleeping.  Id 
tW  right  hand  ihe  holdi  a  Utter,  the  rarelope  of  which  hu  faUendown  by 

3b.  E.  6.  St^MM,  B.A.,  iriU  exhibit  a  life-size  plaster  model  of  "  A 
Bowlvr,"  of  iriiicA  he  la  now  engaged  in  azacating  a  copy  in  marble.  ▲ 
budsome  and  vigorons  youth  is  repreaonted  in  the  act  (tf  throwing  the 
b«Mrl.  Hr.  St«pbens  will  also  contribute  two  models  of  eompnoion  female 
fignna,  repreeenting  "Morning"  and  "Erening,"  both  life-sise.  Tbey 
iadieate  respectirely  praise  and  prayer.  The  statne  of  "  Morning  "  is  re- 
jresented  as  oo  one  knee,  and  with  op-lifted  head  singing  "  Lord  !  teach 
M  bow  Thy  loTe  to  sing."  "  Erening  "  is  represented  in  an  attitude  of 
pnyer.  exclaiming  "  Lord  1  teach  mo  how  to  ^y." 

lb.  Thornycroft  will  not  con  tribute  daring  the  present  season  in  con- 
■equeoee  of  having  for  some  conaiderable  time  past  been  engaged  upon  the 
niliisssl  sttfnaiy  for  the  monomenl  to  the  late  Lord  Mayo.  Ooremra 
GenanI  of  India.  ^ 

lbs.  Thornycroft  will,  howerer,  contribute  two  Ane  marble  boats,  which 
km  been  esecuted  for  Her  M^eaty  the  Qneeo.  One  is  a  bust  of  the 
Frinesaa  Christiftn  and  the  other  a  bast  of  the  FrioceH  Lonise ;  both  are 
adnumbia  likeneesea. 

Hr.  W.  H.  ThomycTolt  contributes  a  tablet  in  marble,  being  a  memorial 
to  aehild.   ^e  subject  is  "  Christ  Blessing  little  Children."  . 

Mr.  O.  O.  Adams,  of  Sloane  Street,  who  was  a  large  exhibitor  last  year, 
will  alio  ha  »  contribttt(»  to  the  forthooming  ezbiUUon.  Ma  has  a  fall 
IsBgth  life-Biie  flgoze  and  two  bnsti. 

Xr.  T.  W.  Bowe^  of  Baddoe^m  Palaeo  Boad,  who  was  amongst  the 
cdiiUtors  in  1874,  has  also  several  spodmena  tm  this  yeaz'a  ozhibition. 
These  iselade  a  half  life-siu  model  groap  from  the  TemptaUon,  the  sab- 
jeet  beiag  "  Christ  rebuking  Satan."  The  Sanonr  ia  represented  in  f^t 
ot  the  group,  with  his  right  hand  raised  as  though  be  wonld  strike  Satan, 
bat  yet  withheld,  and  displaying  the  moral  power  he  has  orer  the  tempter. 
Satan  is  in  the  rear,  in  a  crouching  position,  and  covering  bis  face.  Mr. 
Sews  has  likewise  a  bast  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  terra  cotta,  half  life* 
m.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  only  bust  for  which  his  lordship  has  sat, 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fiu:t  that  whilst  Mr.  Rowe  was  modelling  the  bust 
■t  Us  lordship's  reaidenca  in  St  James's  Square,  his  lordship  himself  was 
sDgaged  in  the  act  of  writing  his  foreign  dispatches.   Mr.  Rowe  baa  like- 

wiM  another  plaiter  modd,  the  nl^ect  being  "  Balaam  nddniiing  the 

ImslitaB." 

We  regret  to  say  that  am<mgst  the  nomei  of  the  senlptora  whose  works 
will  tins  year  be  absent,  is  that  of  lb.  Westmaeott  He  has  for  some  time 
put  beeo  in  a  bod  state  of  health,  bnt  it  is  satisfoehHy  to  know  that  he  is 
HTconTaleseent. 

THE  MANLEY  HALL  SALE. 

AKB  at  the  mart  import«nt  art  eollecU<Hts  that  has  eome  under  the 
V  hsmmar  dnee  the  Gillott  sale  three  yean  ago  will  bo  held  at  Messrs, 
Cbiitis^  Kansim  ft  Wood^  next  month.  The  eolleetor,  Hr.  Sam. 
Kcndtl,  a  Handiaatar  merdiant,  who  has  reeently  xoUred  frun  bndness, 
hsB  been  a  well-known  purchaser  at  the  leading  exhibitions  of  pictnres 
litiiia  the  last  20  years.  His  galleries,  which  have  been  thrown  open  to 
tU  public  daring  the  last  week  and  hare  attracted  throngs  so  great  that 
the  art  txeasores  they  containod  could  scarcely  be  seen,  are  reprasen- 
Uan  of  modem  E^Iish  art  Among  the  more  important  woriis  may  be 
neodDned  Tamer's  "  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  and  "  View  on  the  Maas  ;  ** 
laodaeer's  "  Beer  Family,"  Millais'  "  Chill  October,"  E.  M,  Ward's  "  Lost 
81tq)  of  Aigyll "  and  the  "  The  Execution  of  Montrose ; "  and  important 
vnkt  by  Wilkie,  D.  Roberts,  J.  Phillip,  Constable,  Webster,  T.  Faed, 
B.  Aaidell,  Callcott,  O'Neill,  Herbert,  Muller,  Leslie,  the  Lionells  (a 
lup  eollection),  H.  Wallis,  fH\e,  Peter  Graham,  W.  Collins,  Hook,  && 
The  collection  works  by  foreign  artists  is  comparatively  small,  but  it 
inelndas  important  specimens  of  Paul  Delaroche,  Louis  Gallait,  Troyoo, 
Aignsu  Bcmhenr,  QMma,  Edooard  Frin^  and  3fadamo  Haniietto  Brown. 
IbemUflfthepietnmaadthaidatawilloeeopjnxdaysbLoBdon.  Aflftson 
d>7^  sals,  also  rwry  important,  commenced  at  Mauley  Hall.  OnToeedaythe 


sale  was  confined  to  the  engraTings  after  Turner  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  realised  apwards  of  ifiOOl.  The  following  are  the  principal  after 
Turner: — "  The  Bridge  of  Caligula,"  by  O.  Ooodall,  purchased  at  the  sate 
of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  49  guineas ;  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,"  and 
"  Mercury  and  Argus."  by  O.  T.  Wilmore,  23  ^oioeos ;  "  Ha  Shipwreck." 
mesEO-tint,  by  0.  Turnw,  61  guineas ;  "  The  Rivers  of  England,"  18  plates, 
76  guineas;  "  Italy,"  the  series  of  M  engravinga^  b^  I.  Stothard,  17 
guineas ;  illustrations  to  Campbell's  Poems,  20  ennanngs,  proofs,  many 
touched  by  Tamer,  32  guineas ;  illnstiations  to  Scott's  Novels,  proofs 
before  letters,  60  guineas;  illustrations  to  the  Bible,  17  guineas;  and 
"The  Kwfeakt,"  27  guineas;  "England  and  Wales,"  from  the  IMllon 
Collection,  87  gnineas ;  etchings,  36  guineas ;  "  Biebmondshire,"  80 
guineas.  The  '*  Idber  Studiomm,"  70  engravings,  160  guineas,  and  the 
aame  in  otdiings,  180  guineas.  A  series  of  31  engravsi's  proofk  from  the 
"  Idber  Stndi<ffitm  "  brought  good  priees.  The  nine  imp(»taat  sales  were 
as  follows: — "Baste,"  40  guioeas;  " Mount  St,  Oothud,"  35  guineas; 
"Little  Devil's  Bridge,"  40  guineas;  "London  from  Greenwich,"  38 
goineos;  "Inverary  Her,"  61  guineas;  "Inverary  Castle,"  43  guineas; 

-      -    --    -      — _vt.l__«r  — 


guineas.  ESght  unpublished  etchings  were  sold  as  follows : — The  premium 
landscape,  26  ^neas;  "Glaoens  and  S^lla,"  10  ^ineas;  "Sheep- 
washing,"  14  guineas ;  "  CiQwharst,"  22  guineas ;  "  Swiss  Bridge,  Mount 
St.  Gothard,"  10  guineas;  "Dumbarton,"  15  guineas;  "Temple  of  Jupiter 
E^na,"  18  guineas;  "Aqueduct  and  Stork,"  19  guineas;  "Eton,"  13 
guineas.  Nine  anpublisbed  engraver's  proofs  were  also  sold  as  follows : — 
"  Sheep-washing,"  36  guineas ;  ditto,  touched  by  Turner,  40  guineas ; 
"Dumbarton,"  84  guineas;  " Stonebenge,"  42  gaioeos;  "The  Felucca," 
43  guineas;  "Evening  Gun,"  37  guineas;  "Momriss  and  Ligfathoose," 
86  guineas ;  "  The  Rainbow,"  40  guineas. 

The  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  36  in  number,  and 
realised  above  1,360  guineas.  The  sales  were  as  follows :—"  Felina  and 
her  Companion,"  by  Cdlyer,  20  guineas ;  "  Juvenile  Amusement,'  21 
guineas;  "Lady  Muy  Leslie  as  St  Agnes,"  by  Spilsbury,  27  guineas; 
"Mrs.  Hall  as  L'AUegro,"  by  J.  Watson,  31  guineas ;  "  The  SttanrbenT 
Girl,"  by  T.  Watson,  70  guineas;  "Lady  Catherine  Pelham  Clinttm,'" 
by  J.  B.  Smith,  74  guineas ;  "  C.  J.  Fox,  Lady  Susan  Straogway, 
and  Lady  Sarah  Iieonox  in  the  Garden  of  Holland  House,"  by  J. 
Watson,"  66  guineas ;  "  Diana  finding  Cupid,"  by  J.  Watson,  16 
guineas;  "Lady  Towosend,"  by  J.  Green,  20  guineas;  "The  Duchess 
of  Ancaster,"  Dixon,  30  guineas ;  "  Miss  Honeck,"  by  Dnnkerton,  21 
gnineas ;  "  The  Three  Graces,"  by  T.  Watson,  100  gmneos ;  "  The  Dudiess 
of  Bucdirach  and  Lady  MaiT  Scott,"  100  guineas;  "Lady  Bomfylde,"  by 
T.  Wataon,  135  guineas;  "The  Hon.  Mrs.  SUnh<^,"  31  guineas;  "The 
Gentle  Shepherdess,"  by  Grozer,  12  guineas;  "Lady  CartHine  Montagu," 
by  J.  R,  Smith,  110  guineas ;  "  The  Marquis  of  IdtmSeld,"  by  Jeoner,  11 
guineas ;  "  SU  Cecilia "  (Miss  Agnew,  afterwards  Mn.  Sheridan),  by 
W.  Dickinson,  60  guineas ;  "  Minding  Sheep,"  Miss  0-.  Waddn,  80  guineas ; 
<•  The  C^ftil  She^erdess,"  by  £.  Judkins,  32  gabeos  ;  "  Lady  Charles 
^>encer,''  by  W.  JKekinaon,  46  guineas ;  "  Lady  Sarah  Banbury,"  by 
&  Fisher,  20  guineas;  "Lady  Talbot,"  by  V.  Green,  60  guineas;  "Dr. 
Johnson,"  by  J.  Watson,  21  guineas,  and  "  Dr.  Johnson,"  by  W.  Doughty, 
83  guineas ;  "  Countess  of  Waldwrave,"  by  Houston,  27  guineas ; 
"  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Anerum,"  by  Dixon,  13  guineas ;  "  Miss  GreviUo 
and  Brother,"  hy  M'Cardell,  1 0  guineas ;  "  Cherubs'  Heads,"  by  F,  Simon, 
39  guineas :  "  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  by  J.  Morchi,  81  guineas ;  "  Sir  Joshna 
Reynolds,"  by  V.  Green,  21  guineas;  and  "Mies  Cholmondeley "  (after- 
wards Lady  Mulgrave),  by  G.  Marchi,  30  gaineos. 

The  sale  on  Wednesday  consisted  of  engravings  after  the  early  Italian 
masters,  Wedgwood  ware,  and  ivory  carvings,  and  the  collection  realised 
upwards  of  5,0002.  The  following  were  the  more  important  soles:— 
"Tuth,  Hope,  and  Ghari^,"  attw  Bopbael,; bv  Desnoyers,  86  guineas; 
" Lo  Spammo  de  ^lio,"  oner  Raphael,  by  Tosebi,  50  guineas ;  "The  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  after  D.  Da  Voltera,  by  Toechi.  41  guineas ;  "La 
Bella  d^l  Tigiano,"  after  Titian,  by  F.  Forster,  25  guineas;  "Aurora," 
after  Gnido,  by  Raphael  Morghen.  80  guineas ;  "  The  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,"  after  Raphael,  byG.Lon^hi,  125  guineas;  "La  Madonna  della 
Scodella,"  after  Correggio,  by  Toschi,  26  ^neas;  "The  Reading  Magda- 
len," after  Correggio,  by  Jonghi,  65  gmneas;  "Apollo  and  the  Moses," 
after  Raphael,  byMessard,  26  guineas;  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto."  aft«i 
Baphael,  by  C.  F.  Muller,  24  guineas ;  "  La  Belle  Jardiniire,"  after  Ra- 


letters. 


TOUGHENED  QLA8S. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Daily  Jlws  says  that  the  Bastie  glass 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sodety  fbr  the  Encouragement 
of  Mauu&ctures  is  a  notewordiy  invenUon.  It  is  tough,  as  well  as  hard,and 
rensts  the  action  of  the  fire.  It  can  be  applied  to  water  conduits  and  a 
number  of  culinary  utensils  instead  of  enamel,  or  the  leaded  tin  so  much 
used  in  the  hardware  trade  in  Boris.  The  experiments  were  hig^ily  satis- 
factory. Thin  plaUB  this  g^lass  were  thrown  on  a  tiled  fioor  from  a 
height  of  3  metns,  i.e^  a  little  more  than  9  Utt,  iricboat  iiynty.  They 
were  then  flung  with  violence  about  the  room  and  against  the  walls,  and 
held  over  gas  jets.  A  weight  of  100  grammes  was  also  dropped  on  them 
from  the  height  of  8  metres.  The  resisting  temper  of  the  Bastie  glass  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  chemical  bath,  to  which  it  is  subjected  when  hot 
from  the  furnace.  Soma  specimens  showed  more  resisting  power  than 
others.  Thosa  which  yielded  to  Uie  blows  they  received  only  brcAe  in 
the  spots  where  they  were  hit  There  was  a  remo^Ue  absence  of  continoons 
cracks.  Wbenrw  the  hammer  took  effect  tba  glass  lost  cohesion  and 
transporenciy,  and  was  Mdneed  to  grannlons  partieles.  A  oompany  is  in 
eonrse  of  fumstiao  to  vodc  tho  patent 
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SALE  OF  PICTURES., 

ALABGE  colUction  of  water-colour  drawings  hj  Tamer,  Darid  Cox, 
Copley  Fielding  De  Wiut.  W.  Hunt,  ajid  otta«r  artists  <Hr  the  fiDglish 
adiool.  vuk  some  mie  dravit^  by  Madame  Hennette  Brovnet  AlalU. 
Sosa  Bonbaor,  H,  laaels,  H.  L.  (HUait,  and  M.  EUouard  Fr^  vere  sold 
by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  last 
week.  There  were  324  lots,  and  of  these  74  were  by  David  Cox,  66  by 
Tnnier,  and  17  by  F.  Taylor.  "  The  Rialto,"  by  B.  P.  BoaoingtoB,  sold 
for73/.10«.;  "Hawking  Party,"  by  a.  Cattarmole,  84i. ;  "  Kiver  Sceue," 
hy  Q.  Catt«rmola,  73/.  10*. ;  "  Venetian  Stage  Baige,**  by  G.  Cattarmol*, 
71^  Ss. ;  "  The  Harrntiteld,*  by  De  Wint,  3671.  lOs. ;  "  A  Winter's  Morn- 
ing," by  E.  Duncan,  wi.  6s. ;  "  A  Coast  Scene," by  Cofiiey  Pisldiog,  UOLba.  ; 
".A  Girl  with  a  Pitcher,"  by  W.  Hunt,  81/.  18«. ;  "  A  Boy  witu  Lighted 
•GaDdlfli''  by  W.  Hunt,  lOOl.  164.;  "Flowers  in  a  Jug,"  by  W.  Bunt, 
SSI.  U.  ;  "Dailford  Creek,"  by  W.  Muller,  73/.  l(te. ;  "  Paddie  Cox 
Writing,"  bT  E.  Nicol.  AJa-i..  162/.  15*.;  "Caen,"  by  S.  Prout,  116M1*.; 
"Verona,"  by  S.  Prout,  157i.  lO^t.;  "A  Norman  Tower,"  by  S.  Prout, 
131/.  6«. ;  "Hastings  Beach,"  hj  G.  Stanfield,  K.A,  86/.  %t. ;  "  The  Com- 
panion," by  C.  StwSdd,  ILA.,  106/.;  "The  Favourites,"  by  F.  Taylor, 
14U  16*. ;  "  Oud  and  Oiild  at  s  Springs"  l>y  F.  Taylor,  13/. ;  "  A  Dead 
Stag  and  Qioqsp,"  by  F.  Taylor,  77/.  14«. ;  "  Cromwftll's  Irunsides,"  in  a 
landscape,  by  F.  Taylor,  186/.  18a.;  "Calling  in  the  Hounde,"  by  F. 
Taylor,  157/.  10a. ;  "  The  Highland  Ford,"  by  F.  Taylor,  181/.  6*. ;  "  The 
Death  Shot,"  by  F.  Taylor,  87/.  3s, ;  "  Priving  CaiUn  in  tue  Higbland*," 
by  F.  Taj'ior,  147/. ;  "  A  Girl  with  Fish,"  63/. ;  "  A  Highland  liothie,"  by 
F.  Taylor,  120/.  16*.;  "The  Eeturo  from  the  Hunt,"  by  F.  Taylor, 
Sill.  10*. 

By  D.  Cox:  "A  Barge  on  the  Waveney,"  73/.  10«. ;  "Fishing  Bo^," 
106/. ;  "  Waiting  to  Cross  Lancaater  3an<b,"  220/.  10s. ;  "  Distaoi  View  of 
Biougb  Castle,"  47/.  5*.;  "Shrimpers,  near  Fort  Bonge,  Calais,"  84/.; 
"Entering  the  Common,"  131/.  5*.;  "Going  to  the  Mill,"  131/.  5*.; 
"Shrimpers  on  the  Shore  near  Calais,"  141/.  15*.;  "St.  Paul's,"  84/.; 
"Maitet  Women  Croesiog  a  Heath,"  220/  10*.;  "  Snowdonia,"  1U5/.; 
^'Waiting  for  the  Ferry,"  106/. ;  "The  Thames  at  Greenwich,"  116/.  10*.; 
"  OowB  on  a  Common,"  105/. ;  "  A  Heath  Scene,"  189/. ;  "  A  Welsh  lane, 
■with  Market  Cart,"  141/.  15*. ;  "  A  Timber  Waggon,  Bettwa-y-Coed,"  106/. ; 
^'TwilighC  604/.;  "The  HayfteH,"  157/-  10*.;  "A  View  Irom  Bolion 
fUk,"  Mil;  "  CiOBsiDg  lancaster  Sands,"  S98/.  Ifi*. ;  "  Undershot  Mill," 
106/.;  "Irmth  Uvn,  Camarronsbire,"  178/.  10*.;  -Pass  of  Killie- 
■enmkie,"  361/.  19*.;  "3nowdon,  with  Sheep,"  80/.  5*. ;  "  A  Landscape, 
with  Brigands,"  682/.  10*. 

By  Turner:  "Lincoln  Cathedral,"  136/.  10*.;  "Venice,"  78/.  16*. ; 
*'  at.  Gothard  Valley,"  84/. ;  "  Vineyards  on  the  Rhine,"  63/. ;  "  Castle  on 
a  Height,  Genoa,"  63/. ;  "Conrmajei,"  74/.  1 1*. ;  "  Yarmouth  Sands," 
-231/.;  "Thunderstorm  and  Sunshine,"  95/.;  "Val  d'Aosta,"  106/.; 
"Ehrenbreitsteim  and  Coblentz,"  162/.  5*. ;  "Iiake  Leman,"  383/.  10*. ; 
«  Veaice,"  318*. ;  -Heidelberg,"  llOt  5*. ;  "  Val  d'Awsta,"  116/. ;"  Coast 
Scene— Storm,"  81/.  10*.;  "  Coblentz,"  110/.;  "Lausanne,"  162/.  16*.; 
"  The  Glacier  des  Bosboos,"  168/. ;  "  Biver  Scene— Tyrwl,"  210/. ;  "  Swiss 
Moontain  Torrent,"  380/. ;  "St.  GothaidFon,"  262/. ;  "  Fortbard,  Tyrol," 
163/.  16*.;  "TheBmuieg  Pass,"  84/.;  "Coblenti,"  127/.;  "Convent  of 
Bona  Hommes,  Chamonniz,"  126/.  ;  "  Castle  of  Caiillon,"  1571.  10*. : 
"  lake  of  Lucerne,"  840/. ;  "Grenoble,"  1,680/. 

BjBosa  Bonhenr :  "Deer  in  the  Forest  of  FontainUean,"  451/.;  "Stag 
«iid  aiods,"  in  Eepia,  294/.;  "Sht^p,"  98/.  10*.  Bj  Henriett«  Browse: 
"  A  C<mlic  Gentleman  Dictating  to  his  Scribe,"  294/.  By  E.  Frire :  The 
Albom,*"  88/. ;  "  The  Morning  Bath,"  63/.;  "The  IniereBtiug  Story,"  8*/. 
By  L.  GalUit;  "Peace,"  304/.  10*. ;  "Mother  and  Cbild,"  63/. ;  "Mother 
and  Child  in  Cornfield,"  278/.  6*.  By  L  Israels :  "  The  iisherman's 
Brtwn—Eraning,"  67/.  4*. ;  "A  Dainty  Morsel,"  187/.;  "Old  Age," 
IVU.  16*. 

Oil  Paintings.— D.  Cox:  " Bolton  Paric."  116/.  10*.  F.  Goodall,  B.A.: 
"8«restinCb)to,"216/.;  "Ave  Maria,"  216/.;  "An  Arab  Woman  and 
Child,"  306/. ;  "A  ShoUi  oa  a  CsmI."  330/.  W.  MuUer,  1842 :  "A 
■Cottage  Tith  Fignns— Winter,"  177/.  10*.  "Jdin  Gilpin,"  by  £.  M- 
TTaid,  im.  lOt.   «..o.<s,  

THE  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS  BtLL. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  ArchEeoloKtcal 
Society  there  was  a  discoseion  upon  the  subjects  of  "  Labourers' 
Dwdlings  and  the  "  Possible  Advanta^  of  adopting  ia  Liverpool  the 
Appointment  of  District  Snrveyora,  as  in  the  Metropolis."  Mr.  Jos«'ph 
Boalt  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  FoBsxsT,  a  member  of  the  Town  Conncil,  said  that  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Bill,  now  before  Pariiament,  would  no  donbc  become  law  in  a 
shape  which  would  result  in  action  being  taken  to  ventilate  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  saeh  towns  as  livt^rpool ;  bat,  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing up  of  these  places,  there  was  the  provision  of  providing,  as  near  as 
possible  lo  the  houses  demolished,  compensating  aecMnmodauoD.  It  had, 
however,  occurred  to  him  that,  insttad  ut  Corporations  beiug  compelled  to 
|)roTide  buildings  of  an  improved  character  upon  the  exact  sites  of  build- 
ings which  it  might  be  louud  necessaiy  to  demolish,  dweUtngs  might  be 
■coDStmeted  at  a  little  distance— so  far  as  Liverpool  was  concerned — upon 
the  borde»  <^  tiie  railway  systems  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He 
thought  that  in  this  way  people  might  be  located  so  as  to  be  brought 
■chea{>ly  and  rapidly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  With  regard  to  the 
.question  of  adopting  in  Livprpool  the  appointment  of  district  surveyors  as 
in  the  metropolis,  it  was  a  fact  tliAi  in  Liverpool  an  examination  was  only 
«ntfde  ns  to  the  structural  character  of  the  buildings,  sanitary  pruvisiona 
'being  overlooked,  which  was  not  the  case  in  London.  The  Health  Committee 
40uld  not  interfere  until  a  nuisance  was  actually  proved  to  exist,  and  then 
the  great  difficulty  came  in  the  way  that,  the  sanitaty  ancangemants  being 
under  ground,  the  source  of  the  nniaance  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
digging  into  the  foundations.  He  gave  an  instance  of  a  street  in  Evsrton 
which  he  examined,  with  the  result  ol  finding  that  from  end  to  end  there 
was  no  stoppage  whatever  between  the  sewer  and  the  houses.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  Mrrants  of  the  Ooipoxation  could  do  a  better  service  for  the 


health  of  the  town  than  to  make  an  investigation  is  th«  direetioo  which  hs 
indicated.  He  believed  that  a  condition  things  in  a  nnitan  pant  of 
view  woold  be  shown  such  as  they  bad  no  eonception  oC 

Mr.  Edwamd  a  HnvER  said  he  thought  the  ttm«  had  com  whan 
Li  verpool^uuid  be  divided  into  districts,  each  with  a  survejoc  to  tboreo^v 
supervise  the  erection  of  buildings,  and,  further,  to  look  at  the  dnins  aid 
substructure  before  the  buildings  were  finished.  He  believed  thst  so  bt 
as  these  duties  mma  now  ooDCeraed  the  limited  stAff  of  ^Boals  had  doaa 
their  best,  bat  in  Qtunber  the  staff  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  duties.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Forrest  that  some  Bt«ps  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
present  condition  of  matters  altered,  so  that  there  mig^t  be  proper  ^n^ 
veyors  in  apport'oned  districts,  and  buildings  and  building  opeationi 
might  be  looked  after  carefully. 

Mr.  MniOBB  said  that  the  matter  of  ventilation  in  regard  to  lahomnf 
dwriliogs  was  a  very  simple  matter.  It  mi^  be  done  by  ouking  a  hole 
in  the  roof.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  labourers'  dweUisgs,  it  vu 
necessary  to  have  them  near  to  plaoee  of  the  men's  every-day  woeL  He 
thought,  however,  that  In  any  work  of  reconstruction  the  Corporatia 
should  see  that  the  streets  wa«  made  of  greater  width  than  now.  Iht 
prin<!iple  which  had  been  acted  upon  hitherto  ai^>eared  to  be  tW  o( 
making  streets  with  small  dwellings  narrow  and  streets  with  laigs  hOMis 
wide.   He  thought  that  such  a  principle  wde  a  mistake. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hatwabd  said  that  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  WDikmeD's 
dwellings  he  rather  agreed  with  Mr.  Mercer  than  with  Mr.  Fbrrest  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  man's  dwelling  near  to  hit 
work.  He  a^roved  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Corporation  sbaald  qtpaiit 
surveyors  to  look  after  sanita^  arrangsmenu  b^k>re  the  etsetum  of  biiiU* 
in^.  It  was  not  his  opinion  that  the  question  of  ventilatioa  coold  be  n 
easily  disposud  of  as  Mr.  Mercer  appeared  to  suppose. 

Mr.  J.  -MoNTGoMERT,  psrirfi  surveyor,  considered  that  labourers' dwell- 
ings outside  the  town,  with  the  convenience  of  cheap  trains,  would  be 
better  than  baring  people  crowded  in  buildings  such  as  wen  pn^iossd  in  s 
system  of  reconoiructiun.  Were  it  possible  to  provide  space  neu  to  t^ 
sphere  of  men's  work  it  would  be  all  right,  but  he  could  not  see  how  th<t 
could  be  done.  He  approved  of  the  proposition  of  district  sarvejors,  and 
considered  that  there  should  be  at  least  hslf-a-dnseo  of  them.  He  ws* 
surprised  that  the  Health  Committee  had  so  little  power  as  the;  aspstnd 
to  hare  in  saying  what  sanitary  provisions  should  ba  nude  before  thswodc 
went  on. 

Mr.  Fohbbst:  They  have  with  regard  to  the  structural  wort. 

Mr.  MoHTQoxEST  said  be  had  also  thoaght  that  tbt^  had  povw  ii 
relation  to  dniintige.  It  was  frightful  how  buildings  were  wwiUsHii 
now,  almost  on  the  sod.  That  sort  of  thing  was  dona  avsn  ia  cmntias 
with  a  "  good  class  of  houses." 

Mr.  Bthcinsok  (deputy  water  engineer)  said  that  if  tiie  denselr-btult 
portions  of  the  town  were  to  be  cleared  away  and  rebuilt  with  mama'M 
dwellings,  the  overcrowdii^  would  continue  as  a  matter  of  eouss.  Et, 
therefore,  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  the  people  away  tiOB  the  ton  IB 
the  manner  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Forrest. 

Mr  Heffeb  said  he  was  surprised  (hat  anyone  cnald  be  opposed  to  tlie 
erection  of  labourers'  dwellings  ootnde  a  town.  So  far  us  coaveniesee  to 
work  was  coneened.  a  wutkman  mig^t  get  ascooTenieotly  toTuebsnoku 
to  A  street  in  sfwe  low  quarter  of  the  town.  Early  trains  for  working  sm 
had  been  in  operation  in  London  for  years. 

The  Chaikman  called  attention  to  the  hst  that  although  the  Sanitai; 
Art  was  obtained  in  1847,  or  27  years  ago,  the  rate  of  mortality  at  the 
present  day  was  greater  tban  then.  Ha  wished  that  some  one  woolddeftM 
what  was  meant  by  overcrowding.  The  late  Mr.  Ncwlaods  was  of  opiMO 
that  not  more  tban  li'O  persons  should  be  pat  on  aa  acre  of  lead,  bat  Eh* 
Home  Secretary  had  instanced  the  other  ni^t  a  locality  in  which  the  pi^n- 
lation  was  in  the  proportim  of  1,600  to  the  acre,  while  the  annual  moitahty 
was  only  15  tn  the  1,000.  He  asked,  in  the  &ce  of  this  fact,  what stme 
of  the  overcrowding  theory  ? 

Mr.  FosBKST  taid  that  it  was  perfectly  well  koo»n  to  the  Health  CoSi- 
mittee  that  the  rate  of  deaths  could  be  marked  with  certainty  just  ass 
dibtricL  was  densely  populated  or  otherwiM.  The  instantM  fp.na  ij  thi 
Home  Secretary  was  no  doubt  exceptional  in  some  way, 

LIFTS   IN    LARGE  BUILDINGa 

MESSRS.  Q.  WALLER  &  Co.,  of  Southwark,  have  recently  erected  two 
lifts  of  an  improved  character  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars.  One 
of  these  is  for  the  u>o  of  visitors,  and  the  other  for  the  irAosfewnce  of 
luggHge.  They  are  self-acting  hydraulic-ram  lifts,  aod  are  worked  by  a 
fall  of  water  from  a  tink  on  the  top  of  the  building — a  tuk  which  0»* 
taies  12,300  gallons  of  water,  and  is  at  an  altitude  fhin  the  bsHont « 
about  1 14  £eet.  The  mode  of  «wstmction  of  the  two  lifts  is  the  sens. 
Two  wells  are  sunk  nnder  each  Ufb-bele,  one  82  fi^  deep,  and  one  81  net 
depp.  The  top  paru  of  the  soil  are  of  gnnl,  and  are  linecl  with  itob 
cylinders,  the  lower  parts  being  of  brickwork  in  cement.  Cast-uon 
cylinders  are  sunk  in  these  wells,  in  which  work  the  rams,  9  feet  a 
diameter,  their  length  being  equal  to  the  rise  of  the  lift. 
are  7  feet  3  inches  and  6  feet  8  indies  inside,  and  ore  ^^''^'^'^'^^T 
wrought-iroD  girders  and  framing,  all  atroag^y  braced  together.  ^  Thstocjb 
are  of  j-inoh  pUte  iron,  and  the  inndes  of  the  cages  lined  with  maWn- 
boards.  The  chains  and  counterbalmces  are  sunk  in  the  walls  ou  either 
side.  The  Utter  run  in  angle  iron  gnide-bars,  sunk  in  recesws  in  "Wfr 
walls.  The  main  gnide-bars  of  the  lifts  are  planed,  and  most  aceiaat(7 
fitted  and  fixed.  The  guides  fixed  to  the  cage  are  lined  with  gua  mtm. 
and  have  springs  with  which  to  take  oflT  any  oscillation.  The  valve  boxes 
and  gear  are  p«fectly  under  control,  and  absolutely  safe.  Self-acting  ff^ 
is  fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom  for  stopping,  when  at  the  highist  ana  lo«* 

?)ints.  There  is  a  pal  ent  indicator  to  show  the  position  of  the  lifts 
here  is  similar  machinery  for  sammooing  tnera  almost  inatantaneow^» 
any  spot  at  which  tbey  may  be  wanted.  There  is  no  ooiee  ia  the  """K 
of  the  lifts,  which,  without  the  indiciitor  referred  to,  are  similar  to  am 
so  successfully  constnicted  at  St.  Thomas*s  Hospital  iy  Mr.  F.  Colyer,  m' 
a  lOeiaber  of  the  firm  in  question. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  ROTHERHITHE 

AND  DEPTFORD. 
flTHEBut  London  Baihny  Compwjti  in  the  ooastnwtioD  oi  thne  nndw- 
X  gNOBd  lina  &om  Waftj^iu  to  Kew  CrsM,  b«d  to  parchan  a  oopBider* 
■U*  uMMUt  of  pcopert?  in  Botfaorbitb*  ajad  Deptfond.  and  on  Tuesday 
Uk  scow  of  thwe  soiplns  laods  and  bitildiogs  wer«  at  Hie  mart  by 
UeeSH.  Farebrother,  Clark  &  Co.  The  property  consisted  of  76  lots,  and 
conrvned  dvelliog-houses,  carcases,  and  building  land  in  Botherbithe  and 
Deptfiud  adjoiiuDK  ibe  nortfa>east  and  sontb-weet  aides  of  the  lailway,  and 
Mrtnl  plots  of  land  aitnatod  immediately  ot«t  tha  line.  Eire  plots  of 
baUding  land  on  mek  rid*  of  tbe  Botbe^tbe  staktoa  vith  ftoatagM  to 
Adin  Btrert  sad  Albion  Street,  asd  eootaining  an  ^gienate  area  of  aboat 
18,000  npwficial  CmI,  v«re  eold  for  645^.,  whilst  Uiree  other  plots,  the 
htCm  of  which  ia  immadiately  otw  the  railway,  and  to  whidi  eonw 
ttjMtioB  was  taken  ae  mgarde  their  suitability  for  building,  on  the  ground 
of  ribratioa,  realised  1,130/.  Their  ofgregate  ground  area  was  19,68-1 
nptfficial  feet,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  one  abilliog  per  fooL 
Kioe  houees  with  a  frontage  to  Berkeley  Street,  Botherhithp,  producing  an 
aggr^te  annual  - rental  of  I2il.,  were  sold  for  1,638^  ;  and  seren  homes 
io  Wulington  Stmet,  with  a  rental  of  realised  ItlTN.  A  triangular 
piece  of  land  in  the  Lower  Depiford  Road,  near  the  Depiford  Station,  waa 
■old  for  2101.;  an  UDfinished  houEO,  with  land,  in  the  New  Road,  a  short 
distanee  from  the  station,  for  ;  and  three  houscB  in  Hawthorne  Ter- 
ran,  S*w  Road,  Deptfoid,  producing  an  annnal  raotal of  69^.,  realised  7fKM. 

Ia  addition  to  tlie  c^nipttDy's  sarplus  property  just  described,  a  namber 
of  freehold  building-plots  in  Deptford.  situated  cn  the  soutb-weet  side  of 
Um  nulway,  and  ezt«Bding  in  that  direotioa  to  the  boundary  of  ths  London 
aad  Qraanwich  Railway,  vera  also  oflWed  for  aaU.  These  plots  wsre 
dirided  into  35  lots,  and  dsMcribsd  ia  the  particulars  as  being  only  a  few 
ninntes  'walk  from  the  Septford  and  Suuth  Bormoadsey  Stations.  It  was 
llso  stated  that  they  were  welt  adapted  for  building  puniuses,  baring  been 
ipecially  Inid  out  for  that  purpose  by  the  K^st  London  Company,  who  had 
eonstmct«d  both  roads  and  sewers.  The  estate,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Rotfaerhithe  New  Road,  and  what  arc  well  known  as  St. 
E*-leQa  Gardens,  occupies  an  arra  of  about  20  acres  in  extent,  and  was 
fotmeriy  a^rienltural  land  belonging  to  the  Ceptford  Charcoal  Company, 
•nd  the  railway  company  were  compelled  to  pnidiase  it  at  the  same  time 
that  thsy  ottatned  pot8<«sion  of  the  dianoal  maaofiuiaty,  whieh  was 
leqaired  for  the  purposes  the  railway.  The  plans  of  the  estate  snb- 
vttcd  at  the  sale  showed  that  fight  commodioas  new  mads,  40  feet  in 
Tidtb,  had  been  Uid  out  und  drained,  and  that  about  450  housps  will 
tFentnally  be  ert-cted  on  the  estate.  The  different  lota  offered  have  a 
faonlftge  of  96  feet  to  the  ssTeral  roads,  the  average  number  of  houses 
iatMided  to  b»  ereeced  on  sa^  plot  being  from  seren  to  dght,  with  a 
higer  nnmber  on  some  plots  of  much  latger  dimensions.  Seven  of  the 
lats  o&ied  ware  sold  for  2,966^.,  and  the  entire  prooseds  of  the  day's  asla 
anonntad  to  8,936^. 

TEMPLE  BAR, 

ON  Tuesday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissionocs  of  Sewers  for  ths  City 
of  LondoD,  Mr.  WhinSfld  Hora,  Deputy  Cbairnuin  cf  tht  Finance 
ind  Improvement  Committee,  submitted  a  report  from  the  engineer  to  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Havwood,  upon  the  subject  of  an  improrement  in  the 
netaicy  of  Temble  Bat  and  the  New  Law  Courts.  In  that  document  Mr. 
Haywood  remindud  I  he  Uommissionm  that  in  1868,  in  his  report  npon 
tha  tia£Bo  and  improvement  of  the  City  of  London,  he  suggested  that  the 
ItsMss  should  be  removed  on  each  side  of  Temple  Bur,  a  circus  fwmed,  and 
the  Bar  be  left  in  the  centre,  which  would  hare  relieved  the  traffic  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  the  BMr,  and  would  not  have  been  relatively  a  costly  im- 
provement The  coDttimpIated  erei'tion  of  the  New  Law  Courts  prevented 
mch  a  circus  beiu{  formed.  The  line  of  enclosure  of  the  Courts,  according 
to  a  plan  of  Mr.  Street,  would  be  11  fttet  back  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  Bar,  and  ihat  wi'ith  of  ground,  which  Mr.  Haywood  assumes  will  be 
Ihmwa  into  the  public  miy— can  only  be  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  footway,  and 
any  fbrtber  videning  of  tho  street  would  require  to  be  made  on  the 
■oalhern  side  ol  the  Bar.  The  plan  laid  before  the  Commissioners 
iadtcatsd  three  lines  of  improvement.  First,  ooe  beginning  of^Ksite 
to  St.  Dnnstan's  Church,  at  the  widest  pvC  of  Fleet  Btreet,  and  ending  by 
Pkl|7aTS  Place,  Straad,  would  give  a  width  of  80  feet  by  Temple  Bar,  sad 
a  width  of  70  teet  by  Chancery  Lane.  The  second  line,  commeaeing 
mpoaite  to  St.  Duustan's  Church,  and  mding  46  feet  east  of  Palgrare 
rUee,  would  give  a  width  of  70  feet  by  Temple  Bar  and  of  62  feet  by 
Chiaeaij  lAne.  The  liiinl  line,  oommendng  nearly  o^^osits  Chancery 
Isae,  and  terminating  46  feet  to  the  east  of  Palgrave  Flaca,  woold  leave 
aaariy  a  width  of  7"  ieet  by  Temple  B>ir  and  Fleet  Street,  by  Chaucety 
I^e  the  same  width  as  at  present.    Fleet  Street,  near  Fetter  Lane,  is 

69  feet  wide,  and  the  Sir^od  at  Pa'gniTe  Place  being  74  feet  wide,  a 

70  fe«t  width  appears  to  Mr.  Haywood  the  least  that  should  be  given  to 
that  important  tboiuugh&r^.  Looking,  bowerer.  he  says,  to  the  great 
changes  whieh  will  pr>bubly  be  made  in  the  property  in  the  immediate 
Timi^  of  the  Iaw  Courtt>,  he  thinks  the  80  feet  Viae  the  preferable 
ooe.  It  would  nec>-8sarily  eobt  mure  than  the  70  feet  line,  but  not  pro< 
porrioDately  so.  Moreover,  a  street  80  feet  wide  would  afford  ample  room 
for  the  erection  of  another  bar,  which,  if  designed  in  connection  with  the 
Law  Coarts,  m^t  be  madx  a  fine  ardutsetBral  eosnbinatioD,  or  the 
■iitiac  Bar  might  be  re-emted,  the  two  side  arches  being  close  to  the 
tnfie,  the  centre  arch  being  left  open  to  tmfiBc,  and  a  csrriege-way 
(med  on  eaeh  side  of  the  Bar.  If  either  of  two  of  the  indicated  lines 
was  tdttfttd,  saya  Mr.  Haywood,  it  wnild  bs  absolutely  neesasary  to  set 
liadc  tba  frontagm  of  the  t>on!>es  between  Chnncery  Luie  and  ths  New 
Im  Courts.  I^howevar,  the  80  feet  line  were  adopted,  that  would  not 
In  necasaaiy;  but,  DcvertheleS9»  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
cvry  out  an  improvement  on  the  northern  side,  and  any  improvement,  he 

would  be  defective  unless  it  were  carried  out  at  least  as  far  as 
WBcery  I^ne.  He  adds  that  7,600  vofaicleB  pass  daily  throng  Fleet 
Hnct  at  that  spot,  of  whidi  about  1,S00  tnTetsa  Otanoeiy  Iabb.  It 


would  also  be  desiraUe  to  widen  Bdl  Yard  while  die  larger  improvement 
was  in  hand. 

This  being  the  purport  of  the  •ogineer's  repwt,  Mr.  Hon,  in  movii^  ita 
adoption,  asked  tot  authority  to  confer  with  ths  City  laada  Committae  of 
tb«  CorpMatioa  of  Londoa,  the  Metropolitan  Boud  of  Workst  tJid.  if 
M«d  were,  with  the  GovminMut  on  the  subjeeL 

The  Chairmaa  of  the  Cosunission  ez;^iiMd  that  the  object  of  the 
refwaiiea  had  been  to  coosider  the  qaestioD  in  all  its  pants,  and  he  though 
it  woald  be  aseless  fw  the  CemHittee  to  do  that  amoiw  thsmselTO 
withoat  tha  aid  of  the  Board  of  Works,  of  the  City  Laads  Coauoittaa  at 
least,  if  not  also  with  a  Departmrnt  of  llie  GovflnuM^ 

Mr.  Lownun  Taylor  tlm^t  it  was  ths  dnl^  ot  the  Oraamwaion  of 
Sewers  to  take  the  initiatirs  in  the  nutter,  altboogfa  a  laiga  part  of  the 
contemplated  improvements  would  be  out  of  the  City,  whanea  a»w  tb» 
necessity  for  a  conference  with  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Mr.  Rudkin  d^ecated  the  Commission,  at  that  stage,  pled^^ng  itself  to 
any  definite  plan,  and  he  suggested  that  it  should  for  the  present  wait  aad 
see  what  the  (Government 

After  some  furthw  discoeiion^  iJm  report  of  the  Miwtted  was  adopted* 


THE  INCLOSURE  COMMISSION. 

THE  Inclosure  Commissioners  in  their  30th  annual  report,  which  ha* 
just  been  issued,  state  that  it  is  mainly  a  lepetiticm  of  the  cont«nta  of 
their  last  report,  inasmuch  as  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  discon.* 
rage  fresh  applications  for  inclosure  pending  the  decision  of  Parliament  on 
the  conditions  upon  which  sanction  shall  io  future  be  ^ren  to  further 
iocloBurss  of  waste  land.  The  retur:i  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  shows  that  the  extent  of  comm»n  lands  still  unio- 
closed  is  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  surface  of  England  and  Wales, 
beiog  2,632,772  acres  in  extent.  Two-thirds  of  this  are  lo  ttie  mountain- 
ous and  more  elevated  districts  of  the  counti?,  and  one-third  in  the  lower 
counties.  There  were  ^^aruiily  cultivabie  883,989  acras ;  unsuited  to 
cultivation,  1,484,476  seres  ^  and  common  field  lands,  281.307  acres. 
Adding  the  apparently  caltivable  and  "commoo  field"  luids  together, 
th»e  would  seem  to  be  more  than  one  million  acres  still  available  for  im- 
provement, and  for  extending  the  productive  area  of  the  coiuitrj.  And 
much  of  the  high  land,  though  uusuitable  for  cultivation,  might  be  axeatly 
improved  for  pasturage  or  plantations,  if  released  from  common  rights  and 
held  in  severalty.  Kor  need  any  of  the  present  advantages  rajoyed  by 
the  public  be  injuriously  afiected  in  the  process,  for  it  may  h«  assumad 
that  the  contemplated  amendment  of  the  Inelosnre  Ajit  will  in  all  casoa 
ensure  that  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  labooring  poor,  and 
for  the  recreation  and  convenience  of  the  nmghboaring  inhabitants.  The 
entire  exteat  already  dealt  with  under  the  Oenersl  Inclosure  Act,  and 
which  is  now  held  in  severalty  or  in  course  of  becoming  so,  amounts  to- 
620,000  acres.  But,  in  the  thirty  years  daring  which  this  process  has- 
been  in  operation,  ao  abridgameot  of  the  agricuUuzal  area  of  the  country, 
more  than  equivalent  to  this  addition,  has  been  going  on.  The  census  re- 
turns for  1871  show  that,  in  the  20  years  from  1851,  the  area  occupied  by 
towns  has  increased  by  489,000  acres.  When  to  this  is  added  the  area 
durine  the  same  period  taken  by  railways,  say  200,000  acres,  there  results- 
a  total  of  nearly  700,000  acres  thus  withdrawn  from  cultivation.  The 
number  of  applications  of  all  kinds  unco  the  passing  of  the  Acts  has  been 
6,973,  of  which  5,842  were  confirmed,  and  272  were  still  iu  progress.  The 
number  of  cases  since  the  last  annual  report  was  204.  The  acreage  of 
indosures  confirmed  was  587,867,  and  the  estimated  acreage  of  iucloeurea 
in  progress  83,868  acres.  Of  the  total  number  of  acres  in  confirmed 
iuclosures,  the  number  upon  which  public  allotmsnts  could  be  required  by 
the  commissioners  was  414,046,  and  the  extent  set  out  of  the  public  allot- 
ments for  exercise  and  recreation  was  1,746  acres,  ai^  for  gardens  of  tb» 
labooring  poor  2,183  acres. 


"  Hononr  to  vrtiom  Henow  Is  dno." 

SiB, — As  one  of  the  many  sanitary  reformers  who  have  benefited  by  th& 
exhaustless  zeal  of  Mr.  Godwin,  I  write  to  endorse  every  word  you  have  said 
respecting  him  in  your  admirable  article  last  week,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rawltn- 
Bon's  letter  to  the  Builder  a  timely  act  horn  one  whose  experience  and 
public  services  eotrtla  him  to  be  heard  with  deference. 

So  &r  back  as  the  year  1853  I  have  had  occanon  to  acknowledge  the 
'good  offices  of  Mr.  Godwin,  and  in  the  supplementary  notice  of  the  labours 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  district  of  R^nt  Square  Church, 
St.  Paocras  (to  which  I  acted  as  hon.  architect  and  secietaiy),  it  will  be  seea 
that  the  BuUder  was  the  only  professional  journal  wnidi  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  its  counsel  and  encouragement. 

Since  that  period,  I  hare  witnessed  in  common  with  every  other  persoa 
interested  iu  sanitary  work,  his  unfiaj^ng  industry  and  persevering  efl&rts 
to  obtain  a  henring  for  the  best  schemes  for  the  improrement  of  public  and 
private  drainage  and  water  supply ;  and  for  the  proper  ventilation  and 
healthful  construction  of  buildings  generally. 

The  papers  on  hospitals  have  been  text-books  for  the  arehitert  and 
medical  officer  ever  sine*  they  were  written,  and  the  State  has  had  no  better 
expouader  and  popalariser  of  the  provisions  the  Acts  of  Farltameat 
relating  to  the  public  health  of  our  conntrymen  than  the  Editor  of  the 
Buiidar. 

I  mast  also  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  your  disinterested  advocacy  of 
Mr.  Godwin's  claims  to  distinction,  and  I  trust  he  maybe  made  to  fesl 
that,  lAether  he  be  recognised  or  not  in  the  way  proposed,  there  sxists  a 
laige  constitoenoy  of  grateful  appredators  of  his  meritorious  labours, 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ftc. 

16  Soothamptoa  Street,  StMsd.  Bows.  G.  SoBOMk 
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Th»  0«Ulnc  of  Th«rfl»ld  Ohnroh,  Bo7*ton. 

Sib,— Oar  pariah  ebnrdi  is  abont  to  be  rebnilt,  and  wa  a»  ■hortljr  to 
commeDM  tha  voik  of  takiiw  down.  In  mj  chancel  there  ii  a  flat  ceiling 
96  feet  Loi^i  by  18  fbet  6  in(£ea  mde,  ornamented  hj  bold  eeroltwork  of  the 
•eaDthne  leaf,  haTing  ao  alto  relief  ellipse  io  the  centre  well  trrated  with 
dairical  fcliatte,  and  a  cornice  6Ued  in  vith  enrichments,  &c-  This  ceiling 
ma  pnt  np  1^  Biehop  Tomer  when  he  restored  the  chancel  in  memory  of 
his  Tife  in  the  year  I678.  As  the  roof  of  the  chancel  ia  to  be  restored  to 
its  original  pitoh,  I  shonld  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  one  who  might  like  to 
ranore  this  enrions  mtk  of  art,  and  who  would  find  a  home  fot  it  in  some 
building  more  fitted  for  it  than  the  chancel  of  a  chnrch.  The  dinrch  is 
atvated  abost  fonr  mika  hom  Bojston  i^way  station,  and  abont  tfairty- 
t&x  miles  from  London. — I  am,  yoon  fttidifiilly, 

nwrfield  Baetory,  Boyston,  Johx  0-.  Hub. 

March  16,  1876. 

[A  photograph  of  the  ch&noel  showing  tins  eeiUng  majf  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  the  ^pdUteD^.] 

SlTorsities  of  Arohiteotural  Fraotioo. 

Sir,— If  I  mn  a^ed  ss  one  of  your  profesrional  rabscribsis,  what  are 
the  most  nssM  sxHeles  that  hare  been  inserted  in  the  JrdUteet,  1  dwnld 
reply,  those  which  bare  treated  of  the  varions  methods,  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish, French,  Scotch  and  American  architects,  ot  proenring  teadert  from 
builders  and  adjusting  extras  and  omissiona. 

The  last  of  these  articles  was  conclnded  in  yonr  iesne  of  March  13,  being 
a  timely  reprint  of  Mr.  Fogerty's  Paper,  read  before  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institate  of  Architects,  one  of  the  most  sensibly  written 
piofesnonal  essays  I  remember  to  bare  seen.  I  should  much  like  to  see 
the  eorrespondenes  oolnmns  of  the  ArchUect  amply  laid  open  for  an  ez- 
baustire  oonsidMStioii  of  Mr.  Fogerty's  Paper — especially  of  the  latter  in< 
stalment  of  it,  that  treats  of  tendera,  (Quantities,  and  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining and  adjusting  extras  and  omiaaions.  Mr.  Fogerty  shows  ns  the 
American  ardiitects  have  much  to  learn  on  these  enbjects  from  their 
English  brethren ;  but,  he  seems  to  think  we  onrselres  hsTe  something  to 
learn  from  oar  fellow-practitioners  of  Scotland.  I  hare  myself  given  some 
little  attention  to  the  Scottish  system  of  contracting;  and  am  rery  mnch  of 
Mr.  Foger^s  opinioo.  Will  any  one  of  your  Scotch  readers  take  op  the 
■nlgeet  of  Seotcn  qnaotities,  m,  "  sehednles,"  as  thqr  are  termed,  and  treat 
It  and  the  adjastment  of  ortias  and  omiasioDS  in  uie  able  and  ezhaustiTe 
style  of  Mr.  Fogerty's  "  Dillbrences  between  British  and  American  Ardii- 
teetttral  Practice.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  tliat  questitms  of  this  kind, 
Titally  affecting  the  welfare — I  might  even  say  the  very  ezistence—of  oar 
profession,  form  too  often  themes  for  facile  speakers  at  public  meetings, 
or,  worse  still,  flippant  amateur  writers  of  the  non-profeesional  press ; 
i^le  architects,  remaining  silent  (eren  in  their  own  journals)  go  deserr- 
edly  to  the  wall.   Mr.  Fogerty  well  obeerree  of  American  architects  :— 

"The  American  public  has  little  or  no  faith  in  architects'  estimates. 
Hiar^ortof  Governor  Dix  to  the  Le^'alatare  of  ITew  York  eontuned 
most  serere  strictures  on  the  profession  in  this  respect ;  and,  whether  fally 
justified  or  not,  his  remarks  were  extenairely  echoed  by  the  press ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  satisfactory  answer  or  explanation  was  ever  gtren 
on  the  part  of  the  profession." 

Just  so :  the  same  thieg  occurred  in  this  country  daring  the  public  dis- 
eoBsion  of  the  drawings-property  question ;  and  we  see  the  same  reticence 
on  the  plausible  aiguments  a^inst  the  remunoation  of  art^itects  by  com* 
mission  on  outlay.  It  ia  quietly  assumed  (aa  we  say  nothing)  we  hare 
nothing  to  say,  and  really  with  some  reason. 

To  recur  again  to  the  Scottish  system  of  tentative  "  sehednles "  and 
ultimate  admeasurements,  yonr  English  readera,  who  atudy  Mr.  Fogerty's 
remarks  upon  it,  will  be  strue):,  as  I  have  beeo,  the  half-hearted 
o^ections  raised— or  supposed  to  be  raised — against  it.  Mr.  Fogerty  says, 
"  It  often  iuTokes  a  remessnrement  of  the  work ;  but  it  secnres  that  the 
eUent  only  pays  exactly  for  the  amount  of  woik  ha  gets,  and  the  builder 
is  sura  of  being  paid  for  all  the  work  he  has  done."  Wh^,  this,  Mr. 
Editw,  is  the  rery  embodiment  of  perfection !  What  but  this  can  client, 
•ithitect,  and  contractor  sigh  for  7  Compare  it  with  our  English  system, 
M  nnsatjsf^tory,  so  fraitfiu  of  litigation.  Here,  on  our  aide  of  the  Tweed, 
we  often  consume  twice  the  time  a  thorough  remeasuremeot  would  occupy 
in  first  getting  in  a  contractor's  own  elaborated  account  of  alleged  "  extras  " 
(wonderfully  silent  as  to  mutnally  known  "  omissions,"  and  ex  parts  known 
orer-estimatingX  u>d  then  wrangling  otiv  it  aiter  grieroos  delays  and  a 
libanleffiiBion  of  radinkoo  tbe^artttf thenusledazchitocL  Thatedions 
emtest  xest^Tss  itself  at  least  into  one  of  two  lesolts — ^nwtlier  of  them 
8atisfaet(U7  to  anyone— either  the  architect  gives  way  with  a  shrug,  and 
a  detennination  never  to  employ  that  contractor  again,  or  he  stands  out 
and  advises  his  client  to  sustain  an  action  at  law ;  when,  after  months  of 
consultation  and  bandying  of  evidence  and  red  tape,  one  of  the  parties 
obtains  the  traditional  oyster-shell,  and  each  is  left  to  ruminate  on  "the 

glorious  uncertainty  of  (he  law "  of  brick  and  mortar.    They  manage 
kese  Uiings  better  in  Scotland.   WiU  any  philaothrofHC  retder  narrate  to 
w  the  details  of  the  prooess  t      Yonr  obedient  servant, 

 Ajx  Emoluh  AjRCBmCT. 

Vorthoominc  Contraots. 

Tenders  will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  next,  the  24th  instant,  for  a 
house  at  Arkwright  Road,  Hanpstead,  for  Mr.  W.  Donean  KnighL 
Messrs.  Spalding  &  Knight,  Architects. 

Tenders  will  be  delivered  on  Monday  next  for  new  school  buildings,  &c., 
in  connection  with  Stepney  Meeting.  Messrs.  C.  0.  Zicaeh  &  Son, 
Azehitactc 

Some  new  buildings  will  shortly  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Ko.  46  and 
47  Nei^te  Street,  for  Mr.  L  W.  Bidley.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bicbard 
Boherts. 

Surveyors  will  shortly  be  appointed  for  the  quantities  of  the  new  mill* 
tary  brigade  depAt  at  Honnslow. 

Teodeis  will  be  delirered  ia  the  course  of  next  week  for  a  new  block  of 
IndUings  m  tha  HoRwrn  ViKlnet.  Mr.  E.  N.  OUfton,  Anhitset. 


Th«  Brliliton  PtotOT*  GMlarr  will  shortly  have  on  exhibition  a  eol- 
leetion  of  piaures  by  modsni  foreign  artists,  the  proper^  of  iSt.  J.  8. 
Forbes,  West  Wiekham,  K«nt^  which  will  be  on  loan  for  six  numtlis.  Hm 
collection  eontains  nvtkB  hj  Isnal,  DaaUgay,  Bousssan,  T^raaraa,  Julaa 
Breton,  and  othots. 

Th*  Oallnr  of  th*  tMixw  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  portnita  of 
Marie  de  Medicu  and  Henry  IV.,  painted  by  the  elder  Porbas. 

The  Oollaotion  of  Palntlnca  belonging  to  tiie  late  Sir  VHlliam  Drnm- 
mond  Stewart,  Bart.,  will  be  sold  in  Ediobui^  on  Saturday  next.  a^<i^ 
the  works  attributed  to  the  great  masten  w—St.  Omm^  by  Oaido; 
A  Portrait  qfSap^Mt,  byhimseU;  Mater  Dolonm,  bj  Titian;  Ht  Wim 
Mat's  Offminff.  by  Albano,  and  four  aUegorical  mlgectB  by  ^nt  Veroaesa. 

Til*  Kayor  and  Town  OonnoU  of  Windsor,  at  a  special  meeting, 
have  resolved  to  accept  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  author 
and  publisher,  which  has  been  offered  them  by  the  Knight  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. 

K.  VioUet-la-Dao's  "  Annals  of  aFwtiess  "  ia  about  to  be  published 
in  English. 


aCr.  John  Wellaprinc.  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Well- 

r'og  &  Son,  bnildwa,  Dorchester,  died  on  the  6th  insL,  sged  76  yean, 
bad  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  construction  and  restoration  of 
churches, 

Hr.  Brindler's  Ziootare  at  the  Boyal  Ardiitertural  Museum  has  best 
postponed  until  April  3. 

Tha  X>iraotor-Oeneral  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  has  tel«^rapbed 
to  the  Imperial  Cunmissiou  sitting  in  Berlin  that,  according  to  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Att<»ney>General,  goods  exhibited  would  not  be  liaUe 
to  seizuM  liy  eieditocs  in  tha  evmt  of  the  Exhibition  proring  a  flnaodst 
failnra. 

The  Bnlce  of  SatharUnd  has  obtained  an  injnnetion  to  prevent  the 
Tunstall  local  board  of  health  from  polluting  with  sewage  any  of  tin 
stzeams  in  the  vicinilj  of  Trentham. 

Zrf»d  Nrathbro^  has  oOersd  a  prise  of  600  rapees  for  tihe  best  design 
for  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Dr.  StolidoEa. 

lb.  Waller,  sen.,  has  been  appointed  INoeasaa  Sarv^yor  for  the  Oio* 
cese  of  Olonceater,  viee  tSi.  Maberfy,  resigned. 

The  Dean  and  Olu^pter  of  Bxeter  have  givra  <»dan  fot  tlw  imme* 
diate  reHSommeneement  of  the  work  of  restoring  tiie  cathedial,  which  fbr 
twelve  months  has  beeo  suspended. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Ia.  HorsfoU  has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  competi* 
tion  fear  large  co^peratin  stona  at  Long-Eaton,  near  Nottinghau. 

Dr.  John  8tawt«  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  an  henorary  menbtr 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  departnunt  of  Polite  LiteiMnre  sad 
Antiquities. 

The  Steeple  of  the  old  duueh  of  the  Convent  des  Emmuries,  at  St. 

Sevir,  Bouen,  has  been  destroyed  by  flre. 

Bome  Remains  of  early  Norman  windows  have  been  found  embedded 
in  the  fourteenth  century  walling  of  Peppard  Church,  Henlqr. 

A  Hemorlal  of  the  late  Countess  of  Loudoun  is  to  be  erected  at  Adiby- 
de-la-  Zoueh,  aad  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  B. A.,  has  been  rsqnested  to  fimisb  the 

design. 

The  OAcera  of  the  Bi^  Engineers  hare  placed  in  Roebsster  Oitb^ 
dral  a  stained-glass  window  to  the  meminy  of  the  late  Oaptaia  Baefcl% 
irtio  fell  at  Counassie  ia  Jannaiy  last  year.  A  msmorial  irindow  to  the 
late  Dean  StevenB  will  shoAly  be  erected  in  the  Cathedral. 

In  oonse>gaence  of  the  damage  so  repeatedly  done  to  the  AJdimaf 
Breakwater  in  bad  weather,  it  is  proposed  to  abandon  any  ftuthsr  attempt 
at  constructing  the  outer  arm  of  this  work. 

The  ArMsawe*,  Labourers',  and  Oaneral  DwelUnga  Oompsay 

hare,  during  last  year,  provided  houss  aooommodatioa  for  asnrly  6,000 
people,  and  this  year  it  is  expected  the  number  will  be  at  least  6,000 
more. 

h  The  DireotOTB  of  the  Ohannel  Bridge  Oompsny  nave  just 
ordered  the  constrnction  of  an  arch  1,000  m&tres  in  leugih,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  of  M.  Boulet,  engineer  at 
BoQi^es,  of  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  A  model  oi 
this  bridge,  coanstii^  of  a  raad  ftw  vehicles  and  tcs  foot  passengers,  will 
probably  be  erected  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne  or  Champ  do  Man  at  a  heigbt 
of  Ifi  mitres  above  the  gronnd.  The  directors  maintain  that,  whereas  tha 
tunnel  would  take  eight  years  and  cost  at  least  26,0O0,0O0f.,  the  bridge 
could  be  erected  in  a  nw  months  at  an  expense  of  only  OOO.OOOf. 

The  Betnm  for  the  dioesse  of  Korwieh  of  ths  soma  <tf  above  100^ 
spent  in  Chnrch  restoration  since  1840  shows  a  total  d  727,713^^  of  whieli 
628,7611.  came  from  vduntary  sourasa  i  102  parishes  have  foiled  to  send  is 
a  return. 

The  Kooleaiastfoal  Oommisslonen  in  flve  years  have  sold  nvmioH 
to  the  leaeeholders  to  66, 1  SO  acres  ;  lands  sold  as  freehold,  in  poasoaion, 
0,671  acres;  lands  purchased  from  lessees  under  the  Commissioasn, 
10,266  acres  ;  and  land  purchased  as  freehold,  10,881  acres.  Theoopj- 
holds  of  inheritance  dealt  with  daring  tiie  saaie  pokd  wsie  497  ia  anmbir, 
relating  to  9,024  acres. 

Tork  Honae,  Twiokeuham,  lately  the  residence  td!  the  Comte  d* 
Paris,  has  been  disposed  of  by  ^vate  treaty,  and  is,  with  its  exteosivs 
groonds,  about  to  ot  converted  into  a  first-class  hoteL 

The  Oreat  Western  Ballway  Co.  intend  to  e^ead  6,0002.  on  tb* 
extension  of  woAshops  and  machinery  at  Swindon. 
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GOVERNMENT  ARCHITECTURE:  THE  NEW 
NATIONAL  QALLERY. 

R.  BERESFORD  HOPE  ie  interrogating 
the  GoTerament  about  tLe  vexed  ijues- 
tion  known  aa  that  of  the  New  Nationul 
Gt^lery.  Nothing  will  come  of  the 
interrogstieti^  of  course  ;  hut  no  doubt  it 
ia  expedient  to  let  in  a  Itttie  light  now 
and  then  upon  the  otherwise  dull  end 
indeed  diemal  doings  <rf  the  State  in 
matters  of  bnilding,  and  the  Hon.  M.P. 
for  the  UniTerei^  of  Caiabiidge  can  do 
this  as  effectively  aa  anj  one  else  if  he  be 
in  the  humour.  The  public,  if  not  ex- 
actly aware,  are  scarcely  altogether 
unaware,  of  the  circumatanoe  that  some- 
thing mysterioos  has  been  done  in  the 
wtff  oS  biicks  and  mortar  in  the  rear  of  the  well-known  edifice  in 
^IUa]g»r  ^oare,  and  somewhere  at  the  east  end  of  it.  There  are 
aame.pet^ile  also  who  have  a  recolleetioc  of  another  droumstance 
irhin  may  poasibh-,  but  to  all  appearance  not  very  proluiblT,  have 
som^lung  to  do  wUn  this — namely, 'that  about  seven  or  eight  yean 

ya  there  was  a  ooiwetition  of  arohitectHial  dedans  for  a  renovation 
Hhe  well-known  edifice,  by  means  of  which  a  design  by  Mr.  Ebwakd 
B&BBY  was  seleoted  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution.  But 
what  ie  the  real  conneotion  between  the  mysterioos  and  indeed  con- 
naled  t^aiatuHM  at  the  back  of  the  end  oi  St.  If  artin's  Lane  and  the 
ie-«aifiMtion  of  the  DCatioDal  OaUaiy  in  Trnfa^  Squan  is  what 
wAoiy  o«n  be  Teaaonaliljr  a^eted  to  find  ont  for  himself,  not  aven 
Hr.BBBWFOBnHoFB;  and  it  does  not  indeed  iqtpeerthat  Mr.BABftT 
known  ao  nuch  abeut  it  as  he  could  wirii. 

far  be  it  &om  ox  to  aug{^t  that  GoTeroment  architectnial  work 
a  England  is  not  worth  having ;  feT,  if  an  ambitious  professor  of  the 
fT-eauoe  ie  ever  te  amve  at  all  at  sneh  a  thing,  for  example, 
as  wa  perh^u  too  -eommoB  d%nity  of  luughthood,  it  is  not  easy  to 
Marrow  it  is  to  be  attuned  except  throiwh  the  Mte-cbambers  of 
Inkeball.  But  certainly  in  architecture,  u  in  nothing  else  in  these 
itfa  of  eujs,  it  may  be  oibumed  thatthara  iaaoundif  ud  sense  in  the 
fines  «f  iiw  old  poet : — 

^  iflna  It  gTMt  vpra  tha  MekMk  bill^ 
ne  e«M  Ute  k  tat  tka  d«U  Mow ; 
Vbo  Mm  ak  MM  wd  o*B  omUat  Un  BO 
!■  poftob  wIm. 

Fbr  if  Mr.  Babbt  or  Mr.  Stbbbt,  or  ■wen  Sir  Gilbert  Soott, 
vttie  invited  to  declare  his  real  mind  apon  the  question  whether  the 
jlwiirs  or  even  the  profit,  of  bong  a  OoTemment  Architect  is 
vortli  toe  pains — whether  the  advantage,  in  any  way  it  ean  be 
■eduBed,  is  worth  the  enduxance  of  the  vranfflin^  and  buffeting  and 
Juqpe  d^erred— ^  say  nothing  of  the  eating  of  a  little  dirt,  or  a  good 
deal,  as  occasion  may  reqtoxe— ii  is  very  mach  to  be  feared  that  the 
aeorteiy  of  the  distinguished  axtost  would  prevent  such  a  reply 
fin»n  being  given  as  the  circumstances  of  the  eaee  might  otherwise  be 
ImM  to  wanant.    At  any  rate  let  us  he«r  what  Mr.  BuiBX  has  had 

sohmit  to,  and  judge  tor  ourselves. 

The  facade  of  the  present  National  Ciillery  was  designed  by  Mr. 
WluxRe,  B.A.,  in  tnat  remote  part  of  the  still  current  century 
viiich  liad  Greek  architectare  for  its  ideal.  Mr.  Wilkikb  was 
SttSoiantty  eclectic  to  do  aach  a  tbit^  as  a  Welsh  castle  in  the 
aiediaval  castellated  manner  of  his  day  ;  that  is  to  eay  he  would  lay 
eat  in  a  perfectly  pomforbible  way  the  standard  arraDgemect  of 
demestic  rooms  with  which  we  are  all  iamiliar,  and  put  up  the 
paroal,  if  we  may  mj  so  without  irreverence,  in  an  outeide  wrapper 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Militia  Barracks  near  Fiusbury  Square ;  out 
when  be  was  on  his  matUe  he  oonld  accomplish  such  deaigne  as 
lUvaiM^  Cc^lege  and  the  I^atioaal  GaUerj,  and  it  would  be  vain  to 
dan'  that  he  had  in  him  the  genius  of  gzaceful  and  yet  m^e»tic 
amitBcttue  in  a  more  than  ordisary  degree.  Critically,  however,  it 
mst  be  acknowledged  that  the  National  Gallery  has  not  been  very 
mach  adaured;  ana  aom^ow  it  has  happened  that  popular  prejudice 
has  wen  gone  so  very  much  agatast  it  that  it  has  been  a  standing 
aaluaot  for  a  Tariety  of  both  professional  and  unprofessional  jokes. 
Hmod  the  edi6ca  nas  long  been  in  the  unenviable  position  af  the 
man  who  may  be  hit  bard  because  he  has  no  friends.  And  yet  some 
taanty  years  ago,  such  was  the  peculiar  appreciation  accorded  to  the 
d«agB  ae  rej^arded  at  least  the  materials  of  vte  composition  that  one 
af  the  most  popular  of  all  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  adolescent  skill 
wed  to  be  the  re-de  aigning  cpf  the  Trafalgar  Square  fitfade  by  re- 
aBan^emests  of  the  porticoes,  additions  ef  "attics,"  and  so  on  in 
vaaona  ways  not  merely  in^oioas  but  eometimes  indisputably  suc- 
•Msfttl;  and  it  may  beaaid,  in  fact,  that  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs 
aama  -eventaaUy  to  settle  down  into  the  oenvietion  that  if  GovemoKnt 
laeuld  but  find  an  uconaideraUe  sum  of  man^,  any  one  of  a  score  ef 
loehitectB  could  mani^  such  a  rea^joataient  of  the  oompoation  as 
mndd  make  it  a  ciedit,  rather  than  aomething  like  the  reTerse,  to 
Sir  RoBwPiB%  "fiMftMte  in  Eoiape." 


Thm  it  nw  tbftt  when  w  lfi67  tin  first  Gomwssioaer  oi 
Worka'wae  antlwiised  teinatitota  a  oonfitition  of  designs  fnr  im- 
prevu^  awur  the  pieseat  'fa|;ade,  cea^titors  were  specifioaUy  in* 
vited  to  oMHider  whether  to  pie&r  an  entisely  sew  building  or  an 
atjbptation  «F  the  old  one.  At  any  rate,  wb«i  tha  problem  was  ^ns 
actnadly  raopesed,  Wusofs  was  for  the  moment  aveofrad  in  an  un- 
expected way.  One  of  the  competitwrs— Mr,  Own  Joxm  if  we  le- 
meaibsr  rigbliy>-4heitght  it  advisable  *s  exhibit  a  photographic  view 
of  the  old  building  ki  contrast  with  a  similar  and  corresponding 
representation  of  bia  own  new  design.  The  result  was  that  the  old 
showed  up  80  well  beside  the  new  as  to  encourage  a  few  aarcaatic 
people  to  venture  the  opinion  that  WiLKiHs's  deai^  was  the  beat  in 
the  room  after  all— whicb,  by  the  way,'raight  seriously  be  the  case 
for  the  simple  reassn  that,  nmtavar  might  he  the  demerits  of  the 
existing  building,  it  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  having  been  deugned 
at  a  time  when  Claf^c  ccmposition  was  more  eameKtly  studied. 

But  the  end  of  the  oompetition  was  that  Mr.  Edwabd  Babbt'b 
design,  for  a  building  to  be  entirely  new,  was  selected  as  the  heat; 
whereupon  Blr.  EdvaKS  BaBSt^  tronUea  began.  It  pleased  Vt, 
GuDSiovs,  in  reorganiung  bis  Government,  to  make  Mr.  Atbtov 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Works— instead  of  making  him  somethiog 
else  which  he  desired  to  be.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  socn 
matters,"  Mr.  Atstok  is  reported  to  have  ftanMy  said,  "but  if  I  am  not 
to  have  what  I  want,  trhy,  I  muat  do  the  best  f  can  with  what  I  have 

tot."  And  certainly  his^reatest  enemy  cannot  deny  that  he  did  the 
est  he  could.  Xrfgielatora  of  hie  ownpainfuHy  parsimonioTia  per- 
suaeion  declared  bim  to  be  the  verybestlTrstCommiaaioner  they  ever 
had  beard  of.  Cabinet  Ministers  complimented  him  in  public  even 
when  scarcely  on  speakingr  terms  with  him  in  private.  Mr.  CotB,  CJS., 
was  his  official  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Sir  GiLBEitT  Scon 
on  one  occasion  procliumed  him  to  have  behaved  towards  himself 
like  the  very  piak  of  suavity.  Mr.  Street  happily  succeeded  in 
setting  him  at  nought  by  appealing  unto  Csbab.  But  Mr.  BaSBf  at 
any  rate  failed  to  nnd  in  him  either  a  willing  fiiend  or  a  conuderate 
auperior;  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  broadly  hinted  Aat  the  resnlte 
of  the  little  antagonism  then  initiated  sUll  appear,  not  only  at  Mr. 
Baset's  expense,  but  at  that  of  the  nation  and  the  National  Gallery, 
in  the  drenmstiiBce  that  nothing  has  been  done  after  all  these  yeate 
towards  the  improTement  of  the  unpopalar  building  but  the  erection 
of  some  insi^nincant  additions  at  the  bade.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Barbt  has  taken  tbe  bold  but  iutelligible  stop  of  remonstrathig 
with  the  Government.  ££x  long  years  have  slowiy  pasiied.  not  since 
the  announcement  of  bis  success  m  the  competHien,  but  since  the 
eventual  delivery  of  his  plans  and  estimates  Icr  execution  ;  and  stiU 
he  ia  kept  waiting  oo,  and  may,  to  all  appearance,  wait  on  for  ever. 

Presuming  that  the  nulhoritiea  of  Wbittihail  have  really  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  erectiou  of  a  new  building— and  if  not  we  fail 
to  see  the  reason  for  the  competition,  the  selection,  and  the  Earmal  ap- 
pointment of  an  architect— it  is  surely  a  fair  question  to  ask  wby 
there  should  be  such  ilelay.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Nationu 
Gallery  is  not  the  only  undertaking  of  the  kind  that  happens  to  be 
upon  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and  tiiat  it  muat  take  its  tnm  le 
no  doubt  a  sound  argument.  But  what  we  think  ought  to  be  pro- 
tested against  ia  the  insufferable  stingiDess  which  was  inaugnrated 
by  Mr.  Ayeton,  and  whirh  appears  now  to  have  become  the  fixed 
tradition  of  the  Ofiice  flf  Works.  What  is  there  about  the  eocial  or 
political  condition  <^  Great  Britian  that  aiTirds  a  reason  for  such 
policy  P  When  France  was  under  the  veiy  heel  of  the  conqueror, 
and  mulcted  aa  no  nation  ever  was  before,  there  was  something 
almost  touching  in  the  measures  that  were  taken  to  continue  the 
public  works  in  architectural  and  other  art.  Even  although  faer 
artists  had  perished  cn  the  battle-tieUl  and  in  the  hospitals aloHist 
by  thousands,  and  tliose  that  were  Left  had  become  anythioff  that 
offered  for  daily  bread,  yet  still  the  nation,  far  from  flviog  to  tae  in- 
viting shelter  of  what  £)ogUsh  people  are  idways  calling  cooimand- 
aUe  economy,  did  not  ewn  coaceivo  the  idea  of  saeriliciiK  the 
national  taste  for  the  aeke  of  saving  the  national  podoet.  Fntuoe 
could  suflar  the  loss  of  many  things,  but  not  of  art ;  Cor  art  ie  not,  as 
we mistakenlysupp<we,amereluxunoae self-indulgence  thatperiahea 
with  the  neing,  but  rather  tlie  seed-sowing  of  a  perpetual  «elt-cul- 
ture  which  has  Its  sure  and  certain  harvest  of  penoaneot  enxichment 
So  also  in  the  case  of  the  great  RepubUc  of  the  West,  when  we  hear 
of  rest  sums  oSmanej  hniag  expended  in  magnifioeut  bnildiuge,  and 
of  a  commensurate  outlay  now  and  again  for  works  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  otber  fine  arts,  we  see  that  all  this  is  retfarded,  and 
very  properly  eo,  as  the  investment  of  the  public  money  to  the  public 
advantage.  Of  tiioee  Euiwiean  states  which  are  of  a  diffevent  tyne 
we  need  aay  noUuag,  lest  taeir  UbeKaUty  f  hould  be  misonastrnva; 
but  it  eeems  to  be  reserved  fttr  England  alone  to  entertain  the  ahstud 
idea  that  it  is  only  where  '*  the  money  of  the  tax  pavers''  is  laid  out 
in  ehipe  and  soldiers,  sewers  and  bridges,  that  it  ia  §peot  to  pmfit, 
and  that  when  those  great  works  of  arehitr-ctural  aud  other  artiettic 
enterprise  are  to  be  undertaken  which  have  always  been  the  pride  of 
great  nations  and  the  landmarks  of  their  history,  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  heaitation  and  reluctance,  strife  and  disdain.  Even  our  muni- 
cipal corporations  are  free  fxam  the  aaacct^uHtable  meHsnesa  which 
characterises  our  Imperial  GovertimenL  The  City  of  Loadon,  suoh 
great  previoGMl  towju  aa  Ldvopoel  aad  Maoehrster,  atul  evao  those 
placid  nests  which  are  posseasea  of  our  cathedral?,  all  lay  out  their 
money  freely  end  almost  joyfully.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Worui  might  have  gone  by  Uie  board  yeus  ago  but  for  the  intelU- 
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gent  tibetmU^  vith  which  it  has  carried  ottt  its  Tbamea  Embanh- 
menl^  the  enterprise  which ,  beyrad  all  others  hu  been  the  most 
ezpeodTe  and  tiie  least  prodactire.  Eren  a  man  lite  Sir  John 
Thwaubs  conld  see  tiiat  arehitectare  pa^  If  the  new  Nati<mal 
Gallery  is  not  wanted,  bj  all  means  let  it  be  dispensed  with ;  but  to 
cat  the  scheme  down  to  a  back  building,  to  compel  the  architect  of 
the  Law  Coorte  to  meet  the  rise  of  pnces  br  redncing  the  value  of 
his  work,  and  to  lop  off  the  finishing  campanili  of  the  Foreisn  Office, 
are  expraients  qoite  onworthj  not  only  of  Fjiglieh  wealth  bat  of 
Bng^^*"  common  sense. 

THE  AROHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  EnwuD  W.  Goswnr,  F.8JL 

The  Heiduuit  of  T«iioe. 

rE  two  stories  which  the  poet  has  here  incorporated  into  one 
play,  viz.,  that  of  the  Cieditor's  Bevenge  and  that  of  the 
Caskets^  axe  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Gesta  Bomanonim/'  and  may  be 
seen  m  the  English  copy,  HarL  MSS..  No.  7,338.  written  in  the 
ztign  of  HmrKT  VI.  In  the  tdd  story  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  merchant  who  demands  the  flesh  as  the  forftitnre  of  the  b<»d  is 
a  Jew,  and  in  the  tale  of  the  Three  Gaskets  it  is  a  woman,  and  not  a 
man,  who  makes  the  finrtnnate  sdeetiMi,  Both  tales,  doubtless,  have 
descended  from  an  eastern  source,  and  no  more  belong  to  the  "  Geeta 
Romanorum,"  or  even  to  the  fourteenth-centoiy  MS.,  "  II  Pecorone,"* 
Aan  they  do  to  the  "  Farcy  Uallads."  or  to  Sjuespkbi.  No  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  time  of  the  action.  The  text  contains  no  reference  of  any 
kind  to  anything ontude  the  author's  personal  knowledge,  and  no  mention 
of  any  office  or  person  which  could  connect  the  play  with  any  other  period 
than  that  in  which  it  was  written.  The  improbaMuties — I  may 
say  imponubilities — of  these  two  fictions  baring  any  foundation  in 
the  history  of  anr  European  ciW  during  the  sixteenth  century 
are  self-evident.  The  very  dawn'of  commercial  enterprise  would 
be  even  too  late  for  the  two  great  barbaric  events  ot  the  play — 
tiie  fltth-ibrfeit  and  the  trial  iy  casket  In  fact,  the  Merchant  trf 
Venice,  as  &r  as  its  double  plot  u  concerned,  but  in  that  only,  is  as 
unreal  as  adrama  of  this  natoie  can  well  be,  and  in  this  respect  affiirds  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  xealisn  of  Othello.  There  remain^  therefore, 
not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  placing  the  date  of  the  action  earlier 
than  1590,  a  quite  posnble  date  for  the  dramatic  creation,  or 
later  than  1698,  the  actual  date  of  its  entiy  at  Statiooers*  Hall.t 
For  a  reason,  which  will  ai^ear  hereafter,  I  take  the  year  1690  as  the 
date  best  suited  for  the  sta^e  representation  of  this  pla^.  The  season 
of  the  year  is  manifestly  neither  summer  nor  winter :  tt  is  certaialy 
not  dark  before  0  P.ll.  in  summer,  even  in  a  narrow  Venetian  street, 
and  in  winter  Jessica,  and  Lobekzo  would  scarcely  mton  gross  banks 
at  midnight.  Again,  a  small  farmer  or  miller,  be  bis  name  Gobbo 
or  anytfamg  else,  would  have  more  respect  for  hie  birds  than  to  kill 
them  in  spring  time ;  and  eo  we  may  reasonably  accept  the  three 
months  of  autumn  as  the  time  of  the  action. 

The  architectural  scenery,  divided  between  Venice  and  Belmont, 
may  be  said  to  consist,  at  the  most,  of  five  scenes,  vis. : — 

Venice.  —  1.  A  street  or  public  place. 

5.  The  street  before  Shtlook's  honse. 
3.  A  Court  of  Justice. 

Belmont — 4.  A  grand  hall. 

6.  A  garden. 

The  short  third  Scene  of  the  second  Act  contains  nothing  but 
"what  might  just  as  well  be  said  on  the  doorstep  of  Shtiock's  house 
as  inside  a  room,  so  that  this  may  be  included  in  the  scene  numbered 
2  in  the  above  Iht. 

So,  too,  I  see  scarcely  any  reason  why  the  talk  between  Pobtia 
and  Nebissa.  in  the  second  Scene  of  the  first  Act,  or  the  fourth 
Scene  of  the  third  Act,  ehould  not  have  happened  in  the  grand  hall 
or  apartment  where  the  caskets  are  placed.  If  there  were  choice 
flowering  shrubs  placed  in  this  loom  so  that  the  lady  and  her  maid 
might  busy  themselves  about  them  while  they  are  converung,  and 
if  a  ccnridor  at  the  back  of  the  hall  led  from  some  other  part  of  the 
house  into  tiie  garden,  so  that  one  mi^ht  pasa  the  hall  of  the  caskets 
irithout  necessarily  entering  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  these 
two  scenes  inconsistent  with  their  beinglocated  in  the  same  room  as 
the  more  important  casket  scenes.  The  scene  in  the  above  list 
ma^ed  6,  although  described  as  a  garden  in  Act  ili.  Sc.  6,  and  an 
avenue  in  Act  v.,  ought  to  be  more  or  less  ardiitectural.  If  we  wish 
still  further  to  abridge  our  stock  of  scenery,  the  scenes  Noe.  1  and  2 
may  be  easily  made  one,  and  we  shall  thus  have  brought  the  play 
into  the  compass  of  four  set  scenes. 

The  first,  i.e.,  the  public  place  or  street  la  Venice  might  then 
be  planned,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  dfagram,  where  a  is  Sht- 
look'b  house;  B,  the  public  place,  with  a  fountain  or  well; 
c,  canals ;  d,  a  pent-house ;  jb,  narrow  streets ;  F,  Gothic  and 
late  Byzantine  houses ;  G,  a  Renaissance  public  building,  with 
arcades;  H,  early  Byzantine  buildings;  and  H,  v,  the  proce- 
nium.  In  such  a  scene  as  this,  of  course  it  is  very  evident  that 
everything  may  be  btult  out,  and  so  we  should  avoid  the  violence  too 


often  done  to  artistic  minds  W  tiie  falsa  praqpective  that  aiiaei  in  As 
combination  of  stmctunl  and  punted  eoeneiy.  And  now,  u  to  flu 
arehitectare. 

I. 
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It  is  essential  first  of  all  that  the  scene-painter  should  Bau 
well  in  mind  that  in  1690  Venice  iras  neither  a  dty  of  palaces 
nor  a  dty  of  ruins,  and  that  along  her  canals  snd  streets  two 
great  styles  of  art,  broadly  epetiang,  prevailed,  and  a  titird  wu 
mdually  usurping  the  place  of  both ;  these  three  styles  wen  the 
Byzantine,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Benussance.  To  the  first  beloog  the 
great  church  of  St  Hark,  the  churches  of  Mnrano  and  Torcetlo, 
sundry  palaces,  notebly  the  Ca*  Farsetti,  the  Oa'  Loiedan,  the  Fod- 
daco  de  Torchi,  and  a  small  house  in  the  Rio  de  Ca'  Foacari.  To 
the  second  belong  tlu  chniehof  the  Frari,and  those  of  83.  Qio* 
vanni  e  Paol&  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  St  Stephan(^  and  othsn,  u 
well  as  a  perfect  crowd  of  palaces  andnonseo,  of  vhidk  tiuMsof  tia 
Doge,  theToaoari,  the  Giustiniani,  the  Palaxso  Badon,  the  Fslano 
Cicogna,  the  Palazzo  I^uct^  and  the  Oa*  d*  Gro  are  diaractsiii& 
examples.  To  the  third  belong  the  Son<^  of  St  Mari^  that  <rf  St 
Rocco,  the  inner  court  of  tiie  Ducal  Falaoe,  and  amtdig  the  ntnj 
houses  of  this  style  we  may  espedally  note  those  of  the  Oriauiu, 
the  Vandramini,  the  Comaro,  the  Trevisano,  the  Oamerimghi,  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark,  and  lastly  the  canal  frcmt  of  the  orison  bMm 
in  1689.  Broadly  speaking,  tms  last-mentioned  style  ootained  from 
as  early  as  1486 ;  the  Goudc  style  prevailed  during  the  thiiteoith, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  overiapping  the  early  Renaimnce 
even  to  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Bvzantine  takes  as 
back  two  hundred  years  more  throng  the  twelfth  ceutsiypsUc^ 
Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  to  the  banlica  of  Torcella^  built  in  Ifiai,  aaa 
the  church  of  St  Mark  founded  in  977. 

Id  the  compass  of  a  short  Paper,  and  withoat  help  from  illos- 
trations,  it  is  quite  imposslMe  to  give  any  notion  of  the  gmt 
varie^  of  fenestrati<m  and  deteil  seen  in  the  rise,  develo|aiant, 
and  uQ  of  Venetian  Gotbie  from  the  aemi-Byzanone  ssreiitf  « 
the  oncumed  stilted  arches  of  transitional  examples,  through 
dmple  pomted  work  of  even  greater  severity,  having  a  stmu 
likeness  to  the  refined  early  Gothic  of  Verona,  down  to  the  iwt 
establishment  of  the  O.G.  headed  openiog,  ranged  at  first  singly 
and  in  small  groups,  then  extended  and  combined  vrith  traceiy,  once 
large  and  noble,  as  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  work  of  the 
Doge's  palace  and  in  a  small  house .  near  the  Ca' d'  Oro,  bnt  finsUy 
wearing  itself  out  in  weak  reiteration.  Photographs  of  the  old 
houses  of  Venice  are  so  common  and  so  readily  to  be  had,*  that  the 
only  difficulty  left  to  a  scene-painter  is  the  archieoli^cal  one— that 
of  recognising  any  deductions  or  additions  in  detail  that  may  have 
been  made  to  any  Medieeval  house  smo*  1690.  Moreover,  the  red 
brick  of  Venice  is  full  of  such  charming  colour,  and  the  weather 
steins  upon  the  stone  and  marble  give  such  delicious  tone  to  these 
material,  that  one  hentetea  to  write  a  word  that  would  tsod  to  ui- 
pel  the  vision. 

But  yet,  if  we  desire  to  realise  the  Venice  of  Sbaxspibb,  yt 


smallest  and  poorest  houses  and  the  earliest  of  the  Byzantine  w(^ 
Again,  the  weather  stains  on  a  traceried  palace  of  1460woutt  be 
very  different  in  1690  from  what  they  were  m  1870.  Besides,  Vewce 
was  then  in  the  full  svring  of  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  very  notwai 
of  decay  or  dilapidation  must  have  been  hateful  to  her,  all  tte 
more  hateful  from  an  occasional  ^leam  of  conBciousness  that  her 
power  was  already  rapidly  decaymg  and  that  her  pride,  sata- 
faction  and  self-sufficiency  were  hastemng  her,  as  they  had  nis- 
tened  other  States  (and  as  they  may  in  the  end  bring  oars)  w 
utter  and  irretrieTable  ruin.  Another  point  for  the  scene-paimw 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  streets  and  open  places  were  usually  pavw 
with  red  brick  arranged  in  ample  patterns,  and  moat  conunonlj  ■ 
that  known  as  herring-bone.  Such,  Mr.  LossDAll  tolls  me, 
original  pavement  und»  the  arches  of  the  Ducal  Macs 
happened  to  see  some  &w  years  wro,  when  ezcavatim  «u  heov 
made  round  the  foundations  «  one  of  the  pillars.  

•  ThvaMKddataTeiTlovmtelBailMpInUMIBtiMt. 
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A  tbud  reiy  important  thii^  to  lemnnW  in  ocnneetion  with  the 
yeniee  of  the  mercBut  Ajmnno  is  ihe  tuuTenality  of  i^>p!ui  coloor  aa 
distingiiiahed  from theparti-eolomed emubtieUon adopted  by  the  rest 
«f  Weateni  Europe.  The  oolonred  marble  pattern  on  the  Ducal  Palace 
waa  hj  no  means  a  solitary  example ;  indeed  tiiere  ia  atill  to  be  seen 
OD  another  building,  in  the  Grand  Canal  a  pattern  vety  like  it  and 
the  Ca*  d'Oro's  red-and-white  square  marble  diaper  was  at  one  time 
Cv  from  being  ringolar.  In  houses  of  less  pretendon  the  stucco  was 
{tainted  in  two  or  three  simple  earth  coloon,  with  small  diapers,  one 
(tf  theee  connsting  of  a  series  of  quatrefoils  enclomng  circles  with 
angels  between  the  qustreroils  is  figured  in  the  second  volume  of 
lir.  Bitszin's  "Stones  of  Venice."  Set  into  this  fisld  of  softeoed 
and  almost  neatral-tODed  colour  came  the  glistening  white  marble 
ahafb  and  arches  of  the  windows,  each  window  or  gronp  of  windows 
frmmed  by  an  edging  of  marble.  Gold  was  applied  to  such  details  as 
the  cnepe,  ^e  earnng,  and  the  edges  of  the  monldioge;  Inight  bite 
<si  ooloor  nestled  in  the  bacltgtoand  of  the  soak  wo»,  and  not  un- 
freamntlT  medallions  of  ponhyry  and  serpentine  enriched  the  plain 
«uncn  betwaoi  the  arch-une  and  the  rectangnlar  frame.  In  the 
analler  honaas  we  may  note  that  one  of  a  group  of  window  openings  is 
sometimea  hagec  Hbm  the  others  in  the  same  gnrap,  and  was  probably 
ao  made  in  mder  to  affoid  an  aatiy  to  the  balcony  of  conrenient 
■se. 

Bat  perhaps  the  nuwl  eharacteristio  element  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tsctore  of  Vemee — one  too  which  can  be  traced  through  all  styles, 
round- arched  or  pointed — ^is  the  plan  of  the  fa^de,  which,  in  the 
TBst  inqoii^  of  cases,  was  arranged  with  a  centre  and  two  side 
iringa,  not  formed  by  proiections/Dat  the  centre  being  of  each 
open  conatraction  as  results  from  the  nse  of  arcades  or  ^upe  of 
windows  one  over  the  other,  and  the  wings  built  as  walls  pierced  by 
cogle  or  detached  windows.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the 
old  glass  was  nsnally  leaded-up  in  circles,  and  other  plun  geometric 
foTm^  and  set  in  wood  frames,  with  one  or  more  cross  bars  fixed 
Itehizid  the  stonework  and  clear  of  the  shafts.  Again  the  old  bal- 
conies bad  nearly  alwa^rs  ammals  or  finiale  carved  on  the  top  of  the 
p^eotiog  angles.  Their  boundaries,' too,  were  by  no  means  governed 
qr  the  windows  tiiey  served,  for  we  find  them  extending  sometimes 
taom  the  entire  group,  sometimea  to  a  pwtion  of  tiie  group,  some- 
timea Qoly  to  the  aide  openings,  and  sometimes  only  to  the  central 
<ne. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  would  venture  to  select  for  the  street 
Kene,  in  the  diagram  No.  1,  the  following  buildings  as  guides  to  the 
blocks  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  F,  o,  and  h  : — 

A.  The  Palazzo  Badoer.   (Painted  stucco  on  walls.) 

r.  The  Palano  Ginatiniani,  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  the  Ca' 
1'  Oro.  (Showing  three  modes  of  surface  omamentatton — stucco, 
white  marble  with  low  reliefs,  and  coloured  marble  diaper.) 

6.  The  Idbrarr  of  S.  Mask  (new  white  atone)  or  the  Prison. 

H.  The  semi-Byzantine  house  in  the  Corte  del  Bemer  (marble  -and 
Iridc  veneered)  or  the  work  at  Murano  and  Torcello. 

The  next  Scene  I  have  to  note  is  the  Court  of  Justice.  The  text 
ihows  that  the  case  of  Shtlock  v.  Abtonio  was  one  that  had 
awakened  very  unusual  interest  even  among  the  highest ;  but  if  the 
text  had  sud  nothing  about  the  Dooe  and  toe  Magnificoes  using  their 
infiueoice  before  the  trial,  if  we  had  not  known  that  Bassanio  was  a 
JwUemao,  Antonio  a  princely  merchant  in  a  cit^  of  merchants,  we 
alonld  atill  he  bound  to  suppose  that  a  vast  public  excitement  must 
have  been  raised  throughout  the  Bepublic  from  the  strange  nature  of 
the  horribly  revengeful  suit  instituted  by  the  plaintifi'.  Nor  wasthis 
a  ciiininal  proceediag  or  State  trial  that  would  be  likely  to  be  heard 
in  a  private  or  even  in  a  quad-private  manner.  Although  it  mi^ht 
hne  involTed  a  life,  the  case  was  i^ter  idl  nothing  more  than  a  aril 
action  arising  out  of  a  breach  of  contnct  wfaer^  the  penalty  clause 
was  manifeeUy  an  unusual  and  as  it  happened  an  iUe^  one— a  sort  of 
thing  with  which  nearly  every  modem  architect  is  more  or  leas 
famUiar.  Now  of  the  various  public  rooms  in  the  Palace  it  seems  to 
ae  that  Uie  moat  likely  place  to  be  selected  for  the  bearing  of  such  a 
eoMM  eelHrre  would  be  the  largest  apartment  available,  for  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  not  only  Tubal  and  Chus,  but  many  other  rich  Jews, 
would  gather  round  Shtlock  in  (as  they  thought)  bis  day  of  tri- 
umph, whilst  Antonio's  losses  and  imminent  peril  must  have  excited 
aot  only  the  commiseration  of  the  State,  but  of  everv  noblo-minded 
Christian  in  Venice.  It  is  because  of  this  that  I  would  select  as  the 
K«l  Scene  of  the  fourth  Act  the  Sala  del  Maffffior  ConstgUo,  but  as 
this  hall  measures  no  less  than  154  by  74  feet,  it  is  next  to  impoed- 
ble  to  represent  it  in  anytliing  like  the  dignity  of  its  true  size  on  any 
<tige  other  than  exceptioniUIy  large  ones.  Nor  can  we  well  give  a 
hagment  of  it  by  following  the  course  sunested  for  the  treatment  of 
Westonnster  Abbey  in  tlw  first  seme  of  Heniy  VI.,  inasmuch  as  the 
Deas  and  the  Magnificoea  would  necessarily  have  their  seata  arranged 
eeotndly  in  the  74  feet  Failing  this  room  we  moat  have  recourse  to 
the  8ata  ddh  iSScrH^aw— a  fairly  la^  room  of  the  Saneovino  series, 
^aooiated  by  the  paintings  of  Tintokstto,  Maroo  VBCRtJ.io,  and  some 
4then  of  a  date  Uter  than  our  story.  Good  photc^apbs  of  the  prin- 
(ipai  rooms  in  the  ducal  palace  may  be  bought  at  a  cheap  tat^  ao 
that  tiie  you^st  scene-painter  need  not  err  in  the  gmeral  arehitee' 
ttoal  diaracter     this  scene. 

The  setting  of  it  on  the  stage  is  altogether  another  (question, 
%nd  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  among  the  sc«uc  qnes- 


tums  of  SHAXsnsB's  pltm.  We  have  to  maiotun  the  dignity 
of  tiie  strict  court  of  Venice^  to  find  room  not  only  for  the 
Does  and  the  Ifagnifiooea,  but  fbr  offidsls  who  might  attend 
as  senators,  mag^s&ates,  docton  of  law,  the  Bsssssor-ffenaal, 
Ac. ;  we  have  to  provide  for  a  crowd  of  lawyers — some  m  them 
young  men — so  that  FoBtia  may  not  appear  ioo  singnlar; 
we  must  not  foiget  the  question  "  Whi(^  is  the  merchant  here  and 
which  tite  Jew  P  "  showing  that  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
absorbed  in  the  twoopposiug  crowds  of  Christians  and  Israelites;  and 
we  must  remember,  that  although  the  secret  tribunal  of  tiie  Council 
of  Ten  had  its  fearful  power  somewhat  curt^ed  in  1682,  its  servants 
were  still  to  he  seen  watching  and  listening  wherever  two  or  three 
were  gathered  together.  Considering  all  the  cireumstances  of  the 
case  I  again  propose  a  diagonal  set  for  this  scene,  aa  shown  in  dia- 
gram IL,  where  V  n  represents  the  proscenium,  Z)  the  rtused  platform 
for  the  Doox,  Magnificoes,  &&,  b  the  seat  for  Babsanio  among  the 
nobles,  s  and  a  positions  of  pluntiff  and  defendant,  T  Fobtia,  r 
offidai  entrance,  b  b  pnUic  entrances,  c  seat  for  the  assessor-general, 

0  0  halberdiers,  and  h  group  of  esquires  of  the  DotfE.  Now  it  is, 

1  hope,  manifest  that  having  placed  the  offidids  uid  dignitaries,  an 
enormous  concourse  <^  the  general  public  can  easily  he  indicated  by 
very  small  Qi  well  organisecQ  groups  near  the  entrances  b  b,  especially 
at  that  near  n. 

n. 


The  fittings  should  be  of  sumptuous  carved  wood  almost  covered 
with  gilding ;  the  cbairs  of  the  same  description  and  d  Che  pecn< 
liarly  Venetian  form  then  used,  the  seat  bong  fastened  into 
planks,  one  in  front,  the  other  bwiind,  and  the  back  fmmed  of  a 
third  plank  all  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  of  carving  in  high  relief. 
The  table  for  the  lawyers  might  have  a  rich  cover  of  crimson  velvet 
reaching  to  the  floor,  hut  cut  up  at  the  angles  and  fastened  by  a 
number  of  long  loops  of  gold  lace  or  braid,  as  may  be  seen  in  pictures 
of  the  time.  On  the  table  we  might  see  the  folios  of  the  statutes  of 
Venice  with  their  magnificat  binding  and  gilded  clasps ;  inkstands 
of  bronze,  chared  and  moulded  of  drcutar  form  and  of  about  the  sice 
of  the  common  lead  office-inkstand  of  the  present  day ;  the  port- 
folios of  the  lawyers  and  "  learned  doctors,"  12  to  18  inched  square, 
beautifully  worked  in  leatiier,  and,  at  leas^  one  of  the  characteristic 
damascened  candlesticks  of  the  period  (for  if  Shtxock  had  signed  in 
the  Court  it  would  have  been  necessaiy  also  to  have  sealed).  The 
deed  or  bond,  the  scales,  the  knife,  the  letter  from  old  Bbllabio,  and 
the  coffer  containing  Porti&'s  9,000  duca^  are  little  tiiinn  about 
which  there  need  never  be  any  mistake.  The  bond  would  ne  on  a 
small  strip  of  vellum,  well  creased  and  tearahle  at  the  creaies,  the 
Bc^es  were  just  thesame  as  they  are  now,  Shtlock,  being  a  mnehant 
in  Jewels  uid  precious  metals,  would  have  probably  brought  his  own 
pnvate  sealea ;  tiie  knife  was  doubtiess  the  glaive-ahaped  instrument 
then  common:  the  letter  was  folded  longwise,  with  thedirectieninone 
corner,  tied  with  silk  and  sealed;  the  coffer  might  be  like  any  one  of 
the  many  sixteenth  century  Italian  coffeis  in  the  Kensington  Mosenm, 
and  the  halberds  may  be  found  at  South  Eenrington  and  in  j^ctnres 
by  Vkbonbsb  in  our  National  Gallery. 

m. 


In  the  house  at  Belmont  we  have  to  connder  onlj  the  state  room 
or  hall  in  which  the  caskets  were  depouted.  Bezerring  to  what  I 
have  already  said  as  to  its  general  arrangement  fbr  the  purpose  of 
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§«ttii^  ail  the  interior  neoM  at  Selm<ut  in  oi»  Bek-aconB,  and  as- 
Mttiiai^  «e  hm  eray  i^t  to  asMine,  that  Fobxu.  was  desocttded 
from  noUe  and  rick  anoeatora,  and  Aat  hn  faonse  woald  nattmUj 
be  oM  MUOBg  Hie  mrks  of  tk«  first  oeatory  of  ika  leviftl,  we  may 
tiMj  take  oauoaei  with  aiich«rttBte>  aa  D.  Ghzblakiujo  (146U1496) 
^  Baeki  (1480-1S49),  orBuchwchitaotaasMiOHEiAEzo  (1402-1470) 
ur  GnJLio  Boiuiro  (1493-1646)  in  deajgniog  oranrangisgthuiDom. 
On  thie  baeU  I  would  acg^vet  fbr  thia  seeM  aa  arebiteBtual  nraiige- 
meot  aomewhAt  like  that  indicated  in  DiagiMa  ILL,  where  w  is  the 
pmacemam,  x  the  platform  Cor  the  caskets,  b  an  ascencbag  tttaireaae, 
and  c  a  coirhlor  (open  to  the  gaiden  if  required).  The  arches  of  the 
•nade  iohiuI  ^  room  maT  m  huag  with  curtains,  ha,Tiiig  large 
sottania  in  bnad  airipea,  hke  those  preserved  in  the  Kwiaiinftoo 
UnaMiUfendjdbOTethenainanBdemaybea  noUv  (»«■  eindb 
M  tAunm  in  OM  of  Buei'b  fautann  pnbUahed  hr  Oe  Ainndel 
fiocie^.  Fer  the  dwwnitii— ,  end  Ae  eolaw  of  tlieM«  va  ham 
■buoMit  matAial  eA  aw  di^oaeL 

In  lookiDg  at  the  ftimitan  of  Ihe  time  we  ahnll  finct  tint  lite 
candlee  or  ughts  wen  held  in  aconces  of  rtpoug^  metd,  famelnta 
mod  InmpB  saspended  from  Ihe  ceiling.  Chinese  poieeldn  Tases 
fiir  flowen^  some  cenred  and  f^«A  »fl«ta,  a  taUe  and  dndn  of 
the  same  des^ption,  ealnBets,  I^mt^es  enamel^  mirrors,  nujo- 
liea,  lapis  lainli  eupe,  crystau.  Eastern  rugs,  a  moraUe  dock, 
Horano  glasses,  antique  statue^  and  a  parrot  or  some  love- 
Inrda  in  a  cage,  or  on  a  stand,  may  be  brought  in  to  help  clothe 
the  scene.  Among  the  muncal  Instruments  we  may  have  the  violin, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  theorbo,  all  illostrated  in  Poliphilvs,  and 
some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington.  Nor 
should  we  forget  whilst  on  the  subject  of  music  that  madrufoU  would 
be  as  familiar  in  the  household  at  Belmont  as  they  were  in  most  of 
the  Elizabethan  houses.  LucA.  Mabbkzio  and  Gio.  Cboce  wrote 
their  charming  madrigal  music  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century:  Palxstrina.  wrote  in  1690  and  Oibonixo  Coitvbbso  in 
1680.  When  the  madrigals  of  Shakspbrb's  time  can  be  got  at  No- 
TSLLO'a  for  2(2.  each,  there  can  be  no  possible  ezcose  if  the  duuractwiscic 
mnrie  of  ^  age  is  omitted  when  the  text  or  stage  bounesa  suggests  its 
introdnetion. 

But  whether  a  theatrical  manaaer  does  or  does  not  attend  to  these 
things;  whether  he  wishes  to  do  tight,  or  whether,  owing  to  the 
profound  ignorance  respecting  the  manners^  custocAs,  and  general  sur- 
xonndings  of  any  past  time  which  distinguuhes  the  modem  stage  snd 
ita  "patrom,"  be  llriidn  it »  matter  «t  Toty  email  moment,  one  thing 
be  niHt  4o,  end  that  ie,  provide  three  fleeketa.  Now,  for  tiwee 
IkSsaim  Ae  etyle  which  was  the  moat  costly  and  the  most  sumptuouB 
in  m  fifetime  of  Lady  PoBiu'fl  UMber  was  that  introduced  from 
DanMOOWs  uid  whidi  baa  alwmya  gone  nnder  the  mane  of  domtuomtd 
imrft.  irtm  or  steel  eaidnli^  Bioet  elaborately  wrought  with  sfoarp 
monldi^ps  and  earrings,  were  covered  en  the  plain  surfoces  with  rich 
otnameat  pressed  in  of  gold  or  silver,  and  in  the  examples  before  us 
ifae  sidea  of  the  oukets  mieht  be  panelled,  and  in  each  panel  repense^ 
work  of  gold  end  Bilver  for  two  of  ^em,  and  cast  work  of  lead  for 
Ibe  tiiird.  It  is  tnte  that  armour  had  been  damascened  in  the 
fiftoentb  oeBtary,  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  oentery  that  eny- 
flnog  like  high  peifeetion  was  attained.  The  damaecened  iron  mirror 
at  Kensington  (booght  for  1,381/.)  vras  manufactured  at  Milan  about 
1660  for  the  royal  family  of  Bavoy,  and  it  aeems  to  me  qeite  nn- 
neeessary  to  addnee  any  Anther  instance  in  proof  of  tbe  very  high 
poritioB  maintained  by  tbe  dwnasewe  eitiste.  Fair  PobviaV  oonn- 
terfidt  tiiat  Busaino  takes  from  tbe  leaden  casket  would  be  probably 
endoaed  in  aflat  wide  frame  of  the  saiae  style  of  art^  or  m  welnnt 
inlaid  with  rich  patterns  of  ivory,  mothw-of-pearl,  lapis  lazuli,  ftc. ; 
or  it  might  be  of  soft  wood  (willow,  lime,  or  sycamore)  elaborately 
carved  and  gilded.  The  table  might  be  covered  with  velvet  hanging 
down  on  two  udes,  some  lig^t  Eastern  fabric  hud  over  the  caskets, 
and  tbe  enrtains  nade  of  nlver  or  gold  doth  enspended  from  a 
emvpy  of  tbe  aame  nnteria],  vritb  out  valraee  fringe  wd  ttasda. 

The  fifth  Act,  and  indeed  the  whole  episode  of  the  lingn,  might 
Tery  well  be  omitted  in  modem  stage  representation,  The  banter  is 
of  a  kind  which  was  not  unusual  in  Ehzabetban  society,  but  which 
now  either  falls  fiat  from  a  want  of  that  kind  of  perception  which 
need  never  be  supplied  or  ^ves  rise  to  thoughts  not  perhaps  even 
coarse  when  tbe  state  of  society  allows  them  iree  utterance,  but  bad 
and  utterly  so  when  it  is  thought  proper  to  cover  them  up.  Still,  if 
the  last  act  be  performed,  I  would  refer  the  scenic-artist  to  tbe 
admirable  engravings  of  ItaUan  gardens  with  their  fountains,  covered 
alleys,  terraces,  arcades,  &c.,  to  be  found  la  the  work  on  pnspective 
by  FKisnra,  published  in  1608. 

The  OoBttmeg  of  the  MtrcHunU  of  Vamee  I  leserve  for  another 
article. 

The  Azddteot  of  the  Palace  of  Tersaillec  is  active^  engaged  in  draw- 
ing up  plans  ibr  providing  accommodation  for  the  two  Uhamben,  uid  it  is 
bflUeved  that  his  deaigDS  wOl  shortly  be  snbmitted  to  Uw  Council  of  Sfinis- 
ters.  Iti»«ixpeeted  that  the  works  vnll  necessitate  a  delay  of  at  least  tix 
vc  wght  months. 

The  I>ttke  of  Grafton's  Hooae  ia  FiecadiUy  is  not,  as  reported,  to  be 
<a  vbiit  etob,  but  is  to  be  converted,  under  the  aUe  anqiieeB  of  tb.  Pttdlsy, 
mMttt,  mto  a  new  home  for  the  *'  Wandenrs." 
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rE  first  of  the  two  fapoM  which  nnaia  far  «s  4e  noUee  tbia  vadk,  ii  a 
"Dflseriptiai  of  ^  OpmdoD  «f  .fltni^teMiig  Ibe  Bntk  CUaatf 
Uaftef  the  Gas  Wovhs  at  tiM  Boyal  JbMiut,  Wteiwiflh,'*  tiMg  a  j«Bt 
eontribntien  from  Lieat-Oel  Serafcblitf,  B.EL  and  ImdL  ^INtoeB.  Bfi. 

It  appears  that  this  chimneyi  vbieh  ft  100  feet  high,  was  anctad  ia 
1880,  OQ  a  bed  of  blae  lias  lime  concrete,  30  ftet  square  and  8  feat  dwp. 
The  eonerete  rested  on  a  tiiiA  bed  of  da^,  below  which,  howerex,  Uj 
a  bed  of  peu,  though  at  such  a  de^th  Hat  it  was  thoid;fat  at  die  tiB» 
that  by  net  going  more  ttaaa  M  fact  -down  a  avScient  thximes  ct  di^ 
wfloM  be  left  to  enivy  the  wei^  (amoestmg  to  about  T20  tone)  wbhait 
maj  UiB  td  yielding^  No  piHag  -mma,  esmfMBdy,  issawad  «s^  bat«» 
esosrata  waa  laid  in,  aaod,  en  « level  bed.  It  is  aeppoaed  tint  the  ia* 
diafrtkn  ef  the  ohinuupjr  from  the  fpendieiriar  was  doe  to  the  yiaUogsf 
tbe  paat  bad,  and,  peaaibly,  Biay  ham  bssn  aggnvetad  br  tbe  omAu^  of 
tha  9oaatt»  fowidatios.  Far  our  own  pot  we  axe  ioduwd  to  think  tlat 
tha  movetDeot  was  dua  eotinly  to  the  unaqoal  yielding^  tha  paat  w  dMf, 
or  both  combined,  and  that,  if  examined,  the  concrete  would  ba  found 
DDcracked. 

Soon  aft«r  tbe  diimnev  was  built  it  was  ebaerved  to  he  gradually  iim^b. 
ing  from  tha  parpendicmar.  In  Deeember  1871  the  top  was  laaoiog  onr 
19  inebM  to  ui«  south  and  34|  inches  to  the  west  In  Uie  middle  of  18TI 
it  was  found  to  be  leaning  over  83^  inches  to  the  south  and  42^  inchato 
tbe  weet.  TitB  novemeat  did  aet  afmer  to  benafkn,  bat  had  ia— std 
more  sa^dly  frem  1871  to  1873.  Althoogh  it  had  set  laaohed  its  ti^ 
ef  safety,  wfaieh  was  eoneidared  tttbe  T1  liifiliiis  iitf  iif  [lis  jiaifiiiiiii  aki.il 
waadaMBed  advisable  to  do  soBethiag  at  ooaikas  nodoobtitB  vimUe  ia> 
dinufm'weoldeaaseaematB  aeM»ut  of  aBaasiasatB  tfaaaa  who  hadts 
wfofc  ia  the  immsdiata  vicbi^.  Then  were  only  two  censaa  open,  Bam^r, 
to  poll  it  down  and  to  raboild  it  <2«  mow,  or  to  bring  it  bade  to  the  fee- 
pe&diculai ;  and  it  was  decided  to  attempt  the  latXaz,  as  the  least  expaoan 
course;  accordingly,  Mr.  Balph  BaII,  the  well  known  "Stei^e  Jaek,"«f 
Glast!Ow,  was  called  in  to  operate  upon  the  chiinney. 

The  plan  pnrsaed  was,  at  the  top  of  the  chiinney  base  or  aboat  10  bet 
from  the  ground,  to  remove  two  eonrsea  of  the  brickwork,  insocceaBiTa  pieces 
twu  brioka  in  width  nnnd  tbive  sides  of  tj:e  square  sbatt,  replaoii^  eaijt 
piece  wbb  tUnncr  brieks  h»d  with  thi<^  joints  of  sand  loosdy  beuol 
togfltfaar  wilb  a  little  tine^  the  bricks  getting  thinnee,  and  the  jsiris 
thi^er,  the  fiirtfaer  tin  work  reesded  from  the  side  aibont  wlriA  it  ww 
deaiiad  that  the  cbimucy  sbenld  rotate  is  ssttliog  down  to  tha  papM* 
dicalar.  The  weight  of  the  shaft  above  this  part  was  abont  194  tons,  aad 
the  thicknsBS  of  the  brickwork  was  2^  bricb,  increasijig  at  the  anglei  to 
three  bricks,  exclusive  of  the  firebrick  lining,  wfaidi,  as  it  was  bulging 
away  from  the  rest  of  Ibe  biidnmk,  had  to  be  xememd.  flliis  optudat 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Hall  and  one  aamtant  ta  ^Kmt  ai^t  dsm  from  a 
scaffiild  (vectrd  Koaad  tha  shaft  ftnnad  of  ain^  plaafcs  emnofted  hf  poke, 
When  this  had  been  completed,  tbe  send  joiau  were  giadaiu|^  roneved  by 
means  ot  a  cross  cut  saw  about  ona-sixt<«iith  of  an  inch  thidc,  proridad 
with  coarse  teeth,  worked  along  the  joints  by  Mr.  HaU  on  the  ont«de  and 
his  assistant  inside  tbe  ebaft.  As  the  sand  was  removed,  the  ^mitej 
gradually  settled  down.  The  bricks  first  pnt  in  were  then  removed  aabcifere, 
and  tbinner  ones  inserted  with  thick  sand  joints ;  afia  lAdA  sand  aij 
was  used  fbr  filling  up,  ud  after  all  had  been  removed,  tbe  dmftw» 
found  to  be  vartioaJ  on  the  aoath  side,  and  only  leantj^  over  4  io^mm 
the  west  side.  Tbe  work  was  then  com^detad — haviiu  taken  three  weeks 
in  all — by  replacing  the  remaining  bricks  and  tjl«6  with  bricks  in  cemeo^ 
cut  10  fit  tbe  wedge-shaped  opening  formed  in  tbe  brickw(»k.  Tbe  coat 
amounted  to  50^.,  or  only  about  oDe-seventh  of  the  estimated  sum  wbick 
would  have  been  required  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  ebimney. 

Although  the  money  has  be«i  welt  spent,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tt 
has  enly  staved  the  day  when  the  chimney  will  fasve  to  ConM  down.  If 
the  fimndtttiMiB  are  yielding  from  the  oompreasing  of  tbe  peat  bdow,  the 
Cset  of  tiie  shaft  being  ueariy  perpsndiedar  now  willnotattnilbe'naqeri 
settlement  which  began  in  spibs  of  its  perfeot  perpaodieelsnty  when  fint 
boilt ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  poesibla  tbet  the  Imat  ef  compfewisa 
due  bo  the  wMght  of  tha  shaft  may  have  been  aiffived  $1,  hut  diia 
soon  be  aseartaiaed  if  a  few  careful  observatiinis  axe  madsh  from  timeto 
time,  to  Bse  whether  any  movamentis  gmog  on. 

Tbe  last,  but  by  no  meaas  the  least,  taqtortant  Paper  u  ntitled  "TMm 
on  FoitUnd  Oement  Concrete,"  by  Major  Maqaay,  RE.,  who  states  im 
object  to  be  to  give  "  some  practical  rules  for  tbe  manipulataoa  Qt  Portlaid. 
oemewt  eoBcrete,  in  tbe  eonstnietioB  o£  penoaoent  fartsftoationa.  aad  the 
aeadaon  of  babitaUe  beildings.'' 

In  order  to  get  the  moot  atreasth  out  of  oonevtt«,weanzeaindadtbit 
a  certain  amount  of  poioaitgr  is  the  materials  to  ba  niied  with  tbe  oanud 
is  desirable,  Kentish  rag,  Portland  stone,  hard  bricks,  burnt  day  ballast, 
and  granite  being  fvr  that  reason  preferable  to  flints,  smooth  gnf^ 
&a  ;  moreover,  all  the  materials  should  be  quite  clean  and  free  from  aoy 
trace  of  earthy  matter.  Tbe  proportions  of  the  materials  will  vaiy  ooo- 
siderably,  according  to  tbe  purpose  for  which  the  concrete  is  requirsl 
Roughly  speaking,  wa  are  t^d  that  a  prc^xntion  of  one  pext  «f  camast, 
by  bulk,  with  eight  ports  of  bnAen  stone  sod  snnd,  will  he  fbaad  eoMde 
fbr  most  perposes,  each  as  ^ers,  wdb,  'fleui,  and  fevtenentot  lbs  ssal 
btHsg  in  the  proportion  of  one-tfaiid  «rf  the  bdk  of  the  btokaesins; 
whilst,  in  ftendations  end  eovarings  orer  aicbsa,  from  tan  to  twslveet 
brokee  stnue,  or  stmilaF  material,  may  be  mixed  with  tbe  eeueiL  Iks 
teru*'flocaa"  wa  imderstaod  to  mean coooretapaTiBg laid  <»  tlMfmaiit. 
■inoe  for  self-euppcaftiBg  Bp|iBr  fioocs  about  i»»-ibnrth  of  simsat  voald We 
safer  ^portioa.  With  n^axd  to  tha  aend,  eep^imMts  have  efaown  tket 
a  cenwdenble  addition  of  sand,  though  it  may  give  a  oonuMtBssa  tn  As 
mass,  tends  rather  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  eoociete,  lumlillsiiiein 
to  the  increased  amount  of  surfaces  exposed  to  the  ceBeBt,  wUch  is  oon- 
sequently  too  thinly  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  material. 

A  very  necessary  caution  is  given  about  laying  nraerote  tmd«  w«t«r, 
namely,  that  at  hast  |' to  i  of  osnMntriwaldbeiiMd,  in  aedsrtosaAs^ 
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im  whll  autf  be  ««riwct  oat  by  Um  tide  or  eamata,  befor«  the  coocnte 
iat  Kt  safficiAnUj  hard  to  be  proof  agsitut  tbe  abra«T«  addon  of  the 
vat&  ^  t0  th*  ■TwnMt  of  vmtei  to  be  wad  Id  adxiac  tb»  eonenti^  tbis 
wU  my  vifli  As  Umn^tatm  «f  th«  atmoipbMre  ana  th«  nttnM  of  the 
Mtaiials,  bat  the  following  is  laid  down  m  a  good  praetical  guide : — "  Th» 
mkM  »(\Am\  ihonH  oolj  b«  aofficMat  to  moisten  tb»  ingredients,  and  most 
bM  be  allovad  to  tow  orvr  the  soi&cq  of  the  mixing  board  or  to  ran  down 
the  iidM  ot  tkft  heap  that  ie  being  nixedr  for  if  it  dioea  flow  down  it  waabee 
tbaeQBMt  and  fine  particlM  of  sand  from  the  sDrface  of  the  brolun 
atoM  or  otbar  foancc  matariale,  and  inpoTeriahas  the  ooDCrata." 

T'miiig  Tmii  Mill  iiiiiliiiiiiTii  in  Hm  moflii  iif  niiiiinr  thnm  thetwomethodaof 
■ixii^  hy  hand  and  \rf  madiineTy  are  carefully  contrasted,  the  remit  being 
that  maoiine  mzhig  ia  declared  to  be  more  amform,  rapid,  and  economical 
-than  hand  minng,  where  large  qnantitiea  of  eoneiate  hare  tp  be  tvioed  ont. 
Tar  hand  mixing  a  wooden  floor,  about  8  feet  wide  and  10  ffeet  long,  ia 
lamfKiiInd,  bm  a  wooden  boo:  meaame,  6  feet  9  inchea  square  by  1  foot 
4  inefaae  de«|p^  omituning  nhmt  1%  varda ;  such  a  measure  filled  op  flush 
with  ballaat  and  then  heaped  with  4  bnahele  (two  2-baahel  aacfca)  of  cement 
will  gire  a  mixture  of  8  to  1  cement ;  and.  if  the  measure  is  flllad  np 
tl  indies  deep  with  brHcen  atone,  and  the  remaining  4  inches  with  sand, 
win  turn  oat  1^  juds  of  concrete.  The  measore  ahonld  be  filled  at  one 
end  of  the  itixing  floor,  and  when  lifted  off  the  heap  the  dry  materials 
ihoold  be  ahonribd  onr  by  two  men  to  tbeo^poaite  end  of  the  floor,  where 
tvooUiarmenriioalddioTslOTeraboBtabsrxov  load  at  a  time,  while  athird 
nan  sprinkles  it  with  water  from  a  can  fitted  with  a  fine  roes.  It  ia  then 
ready  to  be  sborelled  into  barrowi  or  any  other  xeoeptaels,  and  conreyed 
wban  required. 

For  machine  mixing  the  ordinary  revolTing  mlinder  nsed  by  contractors 
is  not  recommended,  on  account  of  the  difftcnlty  in  regulating  the  proper 
{naatity  of  water,  owing  to  the  iteration  of  mixing  not  being  exposed  to 
Tww.  ID  this  machine  the  materials  are  measured  into  a  hopper,  through 
vbii^  thflj  pan  into  the  nppar  end  cf  a  hollow  (finder — the  one  allnded 
to  hme  S  feet  ia  ^ameter,  IS  or  14  feet  long,  and  set  at  an  angle  of 
4  or  8  degreea  to  tlio  horizoD — which  is  made  to  rerolre  (mm  aixteen  to 
twenty  timoe  per  minnte,  mixing  them  and  pBseicg  them  ont  at  the  lower 
end.  Instead  of  this  form  of  mixer,  preference  is,  we  think  very  justly, 
.givea  to  a  fixed  aemi-cylindrical  trongh,  with  a  rerolving  shaft  fitted  with 
Uadee  set  to  a  pitch,  working  in  it,  by  means  of  which  the  materials' are 
mixed  and  carried  forward  at  the  same  time,  a  slight  inclination  being 
gireD  to  the  trough,  and  the  supply  of  water  regulated  by  a  cock  and 
^)un  rape.  For  ensaring  a  continnons  sumily,  a  double  hopper  is  recom- 
■aaotg  at  the  bead  of  the  trough,  to  be  nsed  alternately  for  measuring  the 
nni^oatioB  of  materials  and  feeding  the  mixer.  This  mixer  is  also  said  to 
oslner  tfaa  concrete  into  barrowa  or  bracks  with  greater  eue  than  the 
dosed  dram. 

Where  stone  enuhers  are  used  in  preparing  the  stuff  for  concrete,  they 
an  b»  diiTen  by  the  same  engine  as  the  mixer,  and  be  made  to  deliver 
the  broken  stone  into  the  feed lu^>per.  Sketch  plans  of  two  mixing  stations 
an  given  by  the  author :  one  where  the  site  is  lerel,  and  the  work  close  by, 
ef  an  ei^t-bans  power  portable  engine  driT-ee  a  breaker,  a  mixer,  and 
m  eleyator,  and  toma  out  five  yards  of  concrete  per  hour ;  in  the  other 
a  twalTe-hoEse  power  engine  is  employed  in  winding  up  material,  crash- 
iiffithe  stone,  and  mixing  about  eight  yards  of  concrete  per  hour. 

\Vith  regard  to  laying  conernte,  we  are  told  that  it  is  essential  to  work 
it  in  leTel  beds,  for  fear  of  the  water  finding  an  easy  way  out  and  carrying 
vith  it  the  fine  cement.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  could  occur 
rnless  the  concrete  was  in  much  too  moist  a  state  when  placed  ia  poaitioD, 
sod  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  precantidn  suggested  a  little  ftirtber 
<n  of  stopphiK  np  all  joints,  in  sheeting  or  centering,  with  equal  propor- 
tiona  of  iraiting  and  plaster  of  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
ihr  finer  particles.  The  necessity  for  wetting  surfaces  to  which  fresh 
concrete  ia  desired  to  adher*-,  and  of  seeing  that  they  are  not  in  too  smooth 
a  condition,  is  dwelt  on  in  a  passage  in  which  we  find  it  remarked  that 
"  the  beds  or  joints  of  difibrent  batefaes  of  concrete  ara  always  the  weak 
parte,  where  they  have  not  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  these  joints, 
whott  ddoetive,  can  be  t^ned  by  iron  wedges  or  feathers,  just  like  veins 
in  rods."  Where  pbeking  is  used,  as  in  foundations,  pier  walls,  &c.,  the 
hmme  of  stone  or  bnck  should  be  lougfa,  clean,  and  well  wetted,  and  may 
be  torown  in  close  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  not  too 
Dear  the  fbcee,  the  concrete  being  rammed  round  them  with  an  iron  punner, 
and  their  edges  left  projecting  up  so  as  to  give  a  good  hold  to  the  next 
layer  of  concrete.  In  fbondations  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mass  is 
not  co&ndeied  too  much  packiBg,  irtiilBt  it  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
■woA, 

In  fbrming  concrete  retaining  walls,  the  sheeting  used  along  the  ftice, 
if  of  a-ineh  planks,  shonld,  we  are  told,  be  supported  by  guides  or 
stmts  at  internls  of  not  less  than  7  feet,  as  at  longer  distances  apart  the 
planks  will  spring  and  bulge  out  with  the  weight  of  the  concrete  and  the 
rammiof .  A  spade  or  trowel  is  directed  to  be  worked  along  the  inside  of 
the  sheeting,  if  a  smooth  face  is  desired.  This  brings  the  floer  particles 
t»  the  surface ;  bnt  if  a  good  non-poroos  face  is  wanted,  as  for  the  walla 
of  tanks  and  reservoirs,  we  should  use  Uiin  boards,  placed  up  against  the 
■heeting,  withdrawing  them  directly  the  concrete  has  set  sufficiently  to 
itand  dear  of  Ae  sheeting;  the  void  shonld  then  be  filled  in  with  liquid 
cvment,  mortar,  or  groat,  and  worked  down  with  a  spade  or  trowel.  A 
drawing  is  given  of  a  movable  stage,  running  on  a  tramway,  which  has 
been  foand  very  oaeftil  in  forming  escarp  w^ls,  since  it  provides  mixing 
piatfonns  at  different  levels,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Bhifting  face  moald 
Sir  the  mil,  which,  if  the  concrete  is  mixed  without  too  mud  water,  can 
be  moved  forward  about  every  twelve  hours. 

Tha  netbod  of  fbrming  and  fixing  pandlin^  for  making  lotm  sea  walls, 
m  Wall  as  Am  ordinary  walls  cf  balldiDgB,  is  next  describM,  bnt  there 
being  nothing  peculiar  in  the  system  adopted  we  will  merely  notice  a 
■nfcil  easbioa,  with  laspeet  to  sat  usiBg  a  OKtrtar  ridier  in  cement  than 
ttn  eoMMte,  for  stopping  my  open  spaces  between  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
panels  rad  tb*  concrete  atraady  execnted,  otherwise  the  face  of  the  wwk 
-«iU  be  mmAaA  with  lina»  of  ft  diAcent  colonr.  For  fljasbiDg  tbe  sm&Mii 


ot  the  walls  a  water  brush  and  wooden  floaty  applied  directly  after  tha 
rentoral  of  the  panels,  ia  recommended;  bnt  on  no  account  should  render- 
ing b«  allowed,  as  it  gives  a  patchy  appearance,  and  is  ytxy  liable  to  peel 
olT  In  the  case  of  sea  walls  exposed  to  great  attrition  ftem  boMldors  and 
ahingle,  it  is  advised  that  the  base  of  the  wall  should  be  left  fliur  some  tuna 
without  removing  the  panelling,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  cement  to  set 
hard ;  or  to  face  them  with  luird  stone,  or  with  lai^  blocks  of  concrete 
made  beforehand  and  left  to  harden. 

Amengat  the  figures  pven  to  illustrate  the  text  are  some  ahowiag  hew 
boUow  ooncrets  walls  and  arches  may  be  buUt,  door  frames  secured  to 
concrete  walls,  and  moulded  jambs,  sills,  and  lintels  adapted  to  a  briok 
building  with  hollow  walla,  with  regard  to  arches,  we  are  reminded  that 
aivhea  or  domes  of  concreto  can  be  made  over  adid  cores,  without  anv 
centering  or  laggings,  it  being  sufficient  to  form  a  mould  of  earth  aiu 
f^ter  it  over  with  weak  mortar  or  stiff  clay.  We  would  also  draw  atteur 
tion  to  the  following : — "  It  is  not  neeessary  with  concrete  to  adhere  to  the 
circolar  or  elliptical  form  for  arches  over  chambers  and  passagei^  for  io 
spaces  not  exceeding  10  foet  ia  width  a  fiat  covering  it  mom  eaiiiy  and 
tOMoaiettUy  made."  The  italics  in  the  above  sentencs  axe  oobs.  A  gwd 
Portland  cement  concrete  fioor  10  feet  sqnare,  and  of  a  uniform  thickness 
of  6  iachea,  will  stand  anything  within  reason;  it  would  be  quite  sa& 
if  crowded  with  people  jumping  on  it,  of  thif  we  have  ample  proof ;  bat 
tiiose  who  undertake  sueh  work  should  know  what  good  Portland  cement 
is,  and  how  to  use  it.  For  instance,  even  In  laying  the  concrete  the  autht» 
points  out  that  great  care  mast  be  taken  to  complete  the  work  each  day 
from  springing  to  springing,  if  an  arch,  or  &om  bearing  to  bearing,  if  flat, 
racking  bade  and  leaving  roogh  the  end  of  the  completed  p^rt,  ia  order  to 
leava  a  good  coBneetion  for  tiw  oaxt  day's  work. 

Floors  and  roofo  of  concrete  are  next  touched  upon,  the  chief  point  being 
that  Ulivj  should  be  finished  off  by  working  the  surface  smooth  without  adding 
adiatinet  ocaUng,  which  is  alwaya  liable  to  ciack  and  peel  off.  The 
rounding  or  chamfering  off  of  all  sharp  edges  in  concrete  work  is  advised, 
either  by  filling  up  the  angles  of  the  casing  or  moulds,  for  receiving  the 
coner^e*  with  fillets  of  wood,  or  by  tha  simpler  plan  of  running  th«n  in 
with  plaster  of  Paris  and  whiting. 

The  laying  of  concrete  under  water  is  the  last  (^ration  referred  to  by 
M^jor  Maquay,  the  main  point  to  reaaomber  being  that  "the  concrsto 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pasa  through  the  watw  in  the  operation  tj  laying 
iL"  It  is  mostly  lowered  down  through  shoote  of  wood,  iron,  or  even 
canvas,  and  in  a  tideway  each  day's  work  should  be  covered  with  old  sacks, 
&C.,  loaded  with  stones,  to  prevent  the  cement  being  washed  out  of  the 
concsete  by  the  scour  of  the  tides. 

We  need  not  touch  upon  the  Cork  Harbour  specification  for  the  su^y, 
or  the  rules  observed  la  receiving,  teating,  and  storing  consignmenta  of 
Portland  cement,  aa  these  matters  have  already  been  very  fully  dealt  wit^  in 
our  columns  last  year ;  but,  as  much  has  been  heard  about  ooacreto  cracking 
from  alterations  of  temperature,  we  will  cloHe  our  notice  of  Mi^or 
Maquay's  Paper  by  quoting  his  experience  on  that  subject 

"  Experiments  have  not  been  made  with  the  special  object  of  ascertain' 
ing  whether  Portland  cement  concrete  expands  or  contracts  to  anv  degree 
in  setting,  or  from  changes  in  temperature ;  but  works  constructed  of  this 
material,  both  of  a  massive  and  slight  nature,  have  been  closely  watched 
to  detect  any  change  of  form  or  bulk,  and  no  trace  of  expansioti  or  con- 
traction can  be  observed." 

Carefully  collected  evidence  on  t^is  point,  d^ved  from  observation  as 
well  as  practical  experience,  would  be  of  much  interest.  We  have 
noticed  many  concrete  walls  with  fine  cracks  at  very  regular  inter- 
vals, mostly  at  about  every  9  feet ;  the  cause  is  by  no  means  clear, 
but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  iavesUgation.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
are  visiting  Brighton  and  other  places  where  concrete  has  been  largely 
need  for  Long  lengths  of  walling,  might  gather  some  useful  information, 
to  which  we  would,  at  any  time,  ^adly  throw  open  our  columns. 

PROFESSOR    BARRY'S     LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.-11I. 

Dblivkbbd  at  tee  Kotal  Acadbkt,  on  Mabch  8. 

IK  my  last  lecture  I  asked  you  to  dwell  with  me  on  some  of  the  most 
prominent  passages  in  the  lifo  of  the  great  Flcmntine,  Michael 
Angelo.  We  left  him,  if  yon  zcmember,  at  the  Court  of  Pope  Paul  IIL, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  hia  genina,  if  a  somewhat  severe  taskmaster  of  bis 
energies. 

I  propose  to-night  to  consider  jMiobael  Angelo  as  an  architect.  W« 
have  sem  how  his  faaae  had  grown  as  a  sculptor  and  a  paintw,  and  we 
know  bow  decided  were  bis  views  aa  to  the  necessary  eomUnatum  of  the 
three  arts.   It  was  reserved  for  the  old  age  of  this  aplendid  veteran  to 

furnish  a  practical  commentary  on  his  artistic  convictions.' 

It  was  Michael  Angelo's  lot  to  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him.  He 
delighted  in  the  title  of  sculptor.  Sculptare  was  his  first  choice,  and  by 
it  he  gained  his  earliest  laurels.  When  tbe  pointing  of  the  Sistine  Ch^wl 
was  pressed  tipon  him,  he  resisted.  He  deeUrefl  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  painting,  fiideed,  he  ssmbs  to  have  been  almost  pleased  when  he  found 
an  efflorescence  exuding  from  the  walls,  which  threatened  to  deetror  bis 
work.  "  See,"  said  he  to  the  Pope,  "  what  is  happening ;  Itoldyoulwas 
not  a  painter."  In  like  manner  ha  did  not  eeek  architecture.  Whea  tbe 
office  of  architect  to  St.  Peter's  was  offered  to  him,  it  was  only  accepted 
with  reluctance.  Although  an  admirer  of  architecture,  Michael  Angelo 
was  not  willing  to  accept  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  an  architect,  and 
but  for  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friend  and  sovereign,  would  have  de- 
clined the  task.  Vnien,  at  last,  he  was  prevailed  uoon  to  consent,  he  made 
the  condition  that  he  woold  reoeive  no  salaiy,  and  had  a  eUose  insested  in 
the  dasd  of  appointment  deolnriag  that  he  perfnmed  Us  idBoe  for  ** 
love  of  God." 

There  was,  I  think,  good  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  tha  axtist  '  Aeons- 
tomed  to  freedom  of  idea  and  axecntion,  he  was  to  Wm  under  what 
difficult  oonditions  architects  have  to  work.  No  fwm  of  art  is  so  muck 
fettered.  Cireanstances  of  tiaw  and  j^e,  the  amount  oC  fonda  arailaU^ 
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the  parsimony,  whims,  and  iQtMrf«r«Dce  of  employers,  affect  the  plans  of 
the  architect  to  an  extent  unknown  to  the  painter  and  the  ecalptor. 
Arintnny  rales  of  fuhion  r^nlats  the  pnblie  taste,  and  to  uaM  the 
ardUtact  their  slaTe ;  bo  that  it  may  almoet  be  aaidr-at  least  ib  modem 
tiioes— that  no  important  building  is  erer  ezeeoted,  foririiich  the  architect 
il  faOj  responsible. 

Hichoel  Angelo  was  now  to  experience  all  these  difficulties,  and  he  often 
wiehed,  we  ma;  be  sure,  for  the  lost  freedom  of  his  earlier  life.  He  had 
met  with  an  accident  firom  a  fall  on  his  Bcaffolding  while  pointitw  the  Pope's 
Chapel,  and  bis  iooeasiDg  infirmities  bad  led  him  to  deelijie  nnther  eom- 
missions  in  sculpture,  when  he  was  appcnnted  arehiteet  to  St.  Petc^i  in 
1648,  io  the  serenlj-second  year  of  bis  age.  Notwithstanding  the  advance 
of  age,  the  period  through  which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  been  passing 
was,  perhaps,  the  brightest  in  the  life  of  the  great  artist.  His  last  years 
at  Florence  had  been  fall  of  bitterness  and  gloom.  We  h&Te  seen  bow  he 
imperilled  life  and  health  by  his  Isboors  in  the  lAurentian  Sacristy,  and 
how,  bdbre  his  final  departure,  be  seemed  well-nigh  broken-hearted. 

At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  be  seems  to  have  recovered  both  health  and 
Btnngtb.  His  ikme  -was  recognised  by  dia  Pope,  uid  bis  leputaticm  gsre 
him  a  pre-eminence  which  none  oonld  now  oispnte.  Domestic  motow, 
indeed,  fell  upon  him,  as  it  does  upon  all,  for  at  this  time  he  lost  bis  fiither 
and  brother,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  some  post  miaunderBtandings,  he  was 
sincerely  sttnched  ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  tronblee  Michael  Angelo 
was  now  probably  happier  tban  at  any  prerions  epoch  of  bis  career. 

His  prond  nature  songbt  no  Mendahips.  fie  says,  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
"  I  haTe  no  friends ;  I  need  none,  and  wish  to  hare  none."  Almoet  terriUe 
to  us  is  this  picture  of  the  solitaty  dd  man,  alone  in  bis  conceptions  of  the 
snpematnnl  ud  the  snblime,  as  we  see  thwn  depeted  in  the  flgons  of  the 
^byls,  or  in  the  woes  of  the  condemned,  in  the  awflil  representation  of  the 
Zatt  jvigiiMtt. 

Accustomed  to  misrepresentation,  and  to  the  petty  accusations  of  little 
men,  he  treated  tbero  with  the  contempt  they  deserred.  Such  was  the  mode 
in  which  he  dealt  with  Fietro  Aretino,  who  assailed  the  treatment  of  the 
Latt  Judgment  in  a  spirit  censarious  prudery.  This  man,  shameless,  venal, 
and  intuerably  conceited,  did  indeed  succeed  in  tronbling  the  mind  of  the 
great  master  by  his  eritidmnfl  and  inrinvations,  as  an  insect  may  Tex  a 
noble  lion ;  bat,  after  a  tim^  Michael  Angelo  treated  him  with  the  disdain 
which  he  deserved. 

In  spite  of  the  loneliness  of  his  self-sought  solitude,  there  was,  however, 
one  friendship  which  IGehael  Angelo  admitted,  and  to  which  he  clung. 

If  yoa  will  think  for  a  moment  of  the  characteristics  of  bis  works,  you 
will  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man.  Yon  will  find  little  in  them 
of  the  softer  influencea.  The  Sybils  are  mysterious  beings,  with  un- 
known capacities  for  good  or  evil ;  and  in  the  Ltut  Judgmtnt  iha  woe  of 
the  wicked  is  the  prevailing  theme. 

Art  had  been  his  sole  mistress,  and  in  it  he  had  songht  poww,  gxandeor, 
and  sublimity,  rather  than  the  refinements  of  beauty. 

He  was  now  to  einierience,  for  the  first  time,  something  of  the  charm 
which  can  be  exercisea  by  fnnaJe  influence,  combined  in  this  case  with  high 
rank,  refined  intellect,  and  personal  attractions.  Had  he  yielded  to  some 
such  influence  in  earlier  life,  his  works  mighti  possibly  have  gained  in  grace, 
without  losing  in  genius,  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
a^  that  Michael  Angelo  commenced  his  friendship  for  '^itoris  Colonna,  a 
wmIow  of  forty-eight. 

I  have  said  friendship,  fbr  such  indeed  it  was  ;  a  friendship  of  heart  and 
soul;  a  fellowship  of  kindred  minds;  any  softer  feelings,  if  they  existed, 
irere  repressed,  and  it  was  only  when  death  bad  robbed  uie  lone  (ud  man  of 
his  happiness  in  1647,  that  in  a  parting  sonnet  he  allowed  himself  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  earthly  beauty  now  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

The  lady  was  an  accomplished  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  Italian 
&miliee,  and  of  a  deeply  religions  cast  of  mind.  Her  influence  on  Michael 
Angelo  was  g^t,  and  jia  has  recorded  his  obligation  in  verse,  to  t»e  who 
had  tsnght  him  how  "  to  tread,  by  fairest  paths,  the  way  to  heaTen." 

It  was  now  a  time  of  religious  speculation.  Lnthra'p  peaching  had 
aroused  echoes,  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  many  yoong 
and  ardent  natores  were  inqntring,  like  the  Roman  governor  of  old,  "  What 
is  truth?" 

Tittoria  Colonna  seems  to  have  been  the  hope  and  leader  of  one  of  the 
reforming  coteries  of  the  period,  for  not  long  afterwards  a  young  Plorentioe 
was  burned  at  the  stake,  one  of  bis  alleged  crimes  being  that  he  had  once 
belonged  to  the  cirde  of  Vitttnia  Colonna. 

After  a  period  of  doubt  and  ftee  inquiry,  the  Vatican  at  last  pat  £}rlh 
its  power,  and  the  Inquisition,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  rstablished  in  Borne 
just  as  Michael  Angelo  bad  completed  The  Latt  Juc^mt,  This  important 
step  was  taken  about  1642,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  warned  of  what  wae 
impending,  fled  to  Viterbo,  leaving  a  gap,  incapable  of  being  filled,  in  the 
eventide  of  Michael  Angelo's  life. 

Buin  fell  on  the  Colonnas.  Too  great  for  the  subjects  of  a  jealous  anto- 
cracy,  they  became  obnoxious  to  the  Pope,  who  determined  to  break  their 

gwer,  and  when,  six  years  afterwards,  Vittoria  was  able  once  more  to  visit 
Hne,  her  refined  and  elevated  spirit  was  broken  down  by  the  ruin  of  her 
family.  She  bad  made  her  peace  with  the  authorities ;  bnt  the  old  life 
could  be  no  more. 

Sad  must  have  been  her  meeting  with  Michael  Angelo.  She  had  suffered 
much  from  illness  and  anxiety.  Her  family  and  friends  were  scattered, 
and  she  was  left  alone  and  un^tected.  She  withdrew  into  a  convent, 
and  gave  herself  to  works  of  chanty  and  {ue^,  until  death  cune  to  her,  as 
a  liberator,  in  1647. 

There  is  a  portzut  of  this  remariuble  lady.  It  was  once  ascribed,  as  is 
now  believed  erroneously,  to  Hidiael  Angelo.  Some,  however,  think  that 
the  composition  and  drawing  may  have  been  by  the  master,  and  the 
oolonring  by  a  pupil.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  work  was  suggested 
or  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  represented  bis  favourite  and  friend 
as  he  wished  to  see  her.  It  represents  on  aged  woman.  A  widow's  veil 
covers  head  and  figure.  A  tall  and  upright  form,  as  may  be  seen,  though 
she  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  dietingaisbed  the  noble  lady.  An  open  book  on 
her  lap  indicates  her  character.    I  think  this  portrait  of  great  intaieat,  if 


only  as  indicating  the  natare  of  Michael  Angela^t  lore  nnd  admiatioo, 
pore  from  any  sensaal  or  commonplace  alloy. 

Michael  Angelo  lost  his  beloved  friend  a  year  alter  his  appnabnuiA  to 
St.  Petw's,  and  had  therefore  to  proseeote  that  great  and  audou  vwk 
uncbeered  1^  her  afbetion  and  sympathy. 

We  know  that  in  spite  of  his  modest  reluctance  to  asanmo  the  title  of 
architect,  he  was,  in  iact,  no  novice  in  the  art,  and  had  already  given  proof 
of  his  skill.  The  lAurentian  library  at  Florence,  carried  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  statnaty  in  the  Sacris^,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  atyle, 
lUthongh,  from  its  having  bera  competed  by  other  hands,  it  does  not  pie- 
eent  the  effect  he  would  probably  have  produced.  While  at  Flonoce  bs 
is  said  to  have  also  designed  the  windows  of  the  Palano  lUeDazdi,  and 
he  added  to  the  Fameso  Palaee  at  Home  its  Well'known  and  ben^ 
cornice. 

The  palaces  of  the  Capitol  were  likewise  his  work.  Thcnr  form  thm 
sides  of  a  square,  and  are  approached  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  funi* 
liar  to  all  visitors  to  Rome.  They  bear  the'  impress  of  the  st^le  of  Michul 
Angelo,  bold  of  conception,  vigorous  of  executaoo,  but  somewhat  wantiBg 
grace,  and  refinement  of  detw. 

Another  of  his  axdiitecfearal  tasks  was  tlie  eonTonion  of  one  of  the  htlU 
of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  into  the  Church  itf  Sta.  Maria  d^i  AogelL  | 
This  be  did  by  adding  transepts,  In  the  middle      the  length  of  the  ^U, 
which  t^us  assumed  Uie  shape  of  a  Greek  cross.    Snbteqaant  alteialiMU  j 
have  unfortunately  marred  the  umplidty  of  this  plan,  vbieh  was  a  gmt  i 
fhvonrite  with  Michael  Angeb, 

Various  designs  are  known  to  have  been  pnqwsed  by  him,  sudi  as  thcM 
for  the  Porta  Pi*,  and  the  Porta  del  Fopolo,  at  Borne,  bnt  they  were  nsTBt 
carried  out ;  and  the  ascription  to  him  of  tha  design  for  the  front  of  tbe 
Villa  Medici  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

We  have  seen  that  his  skill  in  fortification  was  early  called  into  pl&y  fbe 
the  protection  of  his  native  city,  aid  the  reputation  whi<^  be  thus  gained 
induced  Paul  III.  to  consult  bim  afterwards  on  the  subject  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Bome.  These  works  were  projected  under  the  advice  of  Antniio 
San  Oallo,  brother  of  the  Giuliano  San  GaUo^  who  was  one  of  the  eariiMt 
friends  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  who  is  not  to  be  eonfinnded  with  tlw 
former. 

Michael  Angelo's  advice,  which  was  op  posed  to  that  of  San  Gallo,  pre- 
vailed, and  this  was  one  of  the  circnmstan  ces  which  rankled  in  the  mini 
of  the  latter,  and  embittered  bis  hostility  to  Micha  el  Angelo,  of  which  vt 
shall  hare  to  speak  again  hereafter. 

Among  the  unexecuted  designs  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
I  ought  to  mention  one  for  a  church  which  was  to  have  been  erected  at 
Florence,  and  dedicated  to  St,  John  the  Baptist.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
came  of  this  proposal,  which  we  may  well  rwret,  as  Michaal  Angdo  i>  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  it  that, "  if  buih,  nothing  would  be  found  to  Ba^ 
pass  iL" 

In  all  his  compositions,  Michael  Angelo  showed  his  independent  spirit, 
spuming  rules,  and  introducing  innovations,  in  defiance  of  classical  practics. 
There  ia  always  in  them  a  boldness  of  grasp,  and  grandeur  of  style.  Theu 
are  the  attributes  of  genius,  and  not  to  be  achieved  by  leaser  men,  who, 
while  they  do  well  to  shun  the  &nlts  of  Michael  Angelo,  do  better  to  stady 
the  secret  of  his  strength. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  aichiteetnnd  vodEB  of  lOehari  in- 
gelo  are  not  more  nnmerons  and  im^cotant ;  bnt  his  great  worit  at  St 
Peter's  was  sufficient  to  immtnrtalise  bim,  and  to  this  we  will  now  torn  oor 
attention. 

The  present  Basilica  of  SL  Peter's  is  a  successor  to  a  more  ancient  build- 
ing, of  the  same  name,  said  to  bare  been  erected  by  Constontine,  and  con- 
secrated 324.  The  dimensions  were  luge,  436  feet  hj  248  feet,  and 
the  atdiitecture  was  of  the  wall-known  Byiantine  typo.  "ii.  had  fnir  nwi 
of  columns,  dividing  the  intsriw  of  the  church  into  five  parts — of  aare, 
and  double  aisles  on  either  side.  Many  of  these  columns  were  of  the  rareet 
marble,  and  Michael  Angelo  subsequently  made  it  a  snbjeet  of  biUw  con- 
plaint  against  Branunte,  that  he  had  not  preserred  some  of  them  for  the 
adornment  of  the  new  structure. 

The  plan  was  converted  into  a  cross  by  transepts  at  the  end  of  thenaro, 
with  a  semicircular  tribune,  as  a  centre  feature,  iacing  die  nave.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  gilt  bronze  from  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Bome,  and  othei  | 
ancient  buildings  weM  laid  nnder  cratribntion  to  add  to  its  richness  uuL  i 
beauty. 

The  Basilica  was  approached  by  steps  14S  feet  wide,  and  deposed  in 
five  flights.  In  front  of  the  church  was  an  atrium,  surrounded  a 
cloister,  and  the  whole  building,  with  its  appurtenances,  occupied  a  span 
of  about  800  feet  by  260  feet. 

This  church  hod  been  the  favourite  place  of  worship  for  the  Inabopa  of 
Bome  for  upwards  of  fourteen  centuries.   It  had  sumred  from  flre,  from 
the  violence  of  barbarians,  and  from  decay,  but  it  bad  been  repaired  by  the  ; 
Popes,  and  in  the  fonrteen^  eentory  Oiotto  had  contributed  to  its  dseo>  . 
ration.  1 

Pope  Nicholas  V.  had  plans  mpared,  as  early  as  1447,  ttx  a  complete 
rebuilding,  bub  nothing  was  seriously  attempted,  on^  Jolios  II.  was  led. 
as  we  shall  see,  by  personal  causes,  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  pn* 
possl. 

When  Michael  Angelo  was  called  tu  Bome  1^  the  Pope  in  1604,  the  fiiat 
task  laid  npon  him  waa  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the  mausolenm,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  my  last  lecture. 

The  personal  vanity  of  the  Pope  dictated  that  his  monument  shonld  be 
no  ordinary  structure,  and  be  resolved  that  a  place  in  the  <^  Bastliet 
should  be  prepared  for  its  reception.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the 
ideas  of  the  Pope  were  on  too  vast  a  scale  to  be  consistent  with  this  1 
arrangement,  for  although  the  whole  eiae  of  the  cbnieh  was  large,  the 
dimensions  of  its  parts  were  moderate,  while  the  scale  of  the  raaaiolenn 
was  to  be  colossal. 

Prom  the  discussions  which  arose  from  this  circumstance,  Julius  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  replacing  the  ancient  basilica  by  a  new  structure 
had  indeed  been  vaguely  contemplated  by  his  predecessor,  Nicholas. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  the  mansobom  was  to  be 
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lik«,  wbieh  wis  the  cnw  of  to  great  a  eoneeption,  and  led  to  bo  moeh 
troaUe  aad  inutBd  enog^  of  tlie  axtist  We  maj  Uienfcm  refer  for  a 
moment  to  Vasari's  descnptjoti  of  the  demgn. 

It  was,  he  aaTe,  to  be  isolated,  hanog  a  passage  ronnd  it,  for  greater 
magnificence  of  effect.  The  dimensions  "were  to  be  18  braccia  (86  feet)  on 
two  eidee,  and  12  braccia  (24  feet)  on  the  other  two  sides,  the  proportions 
being,  therefore,  a  sqnare  and  a  half  on  plan.  A  range  of  niches  occnpied 
the  ndea,  and  the  cornice  was  to  be  Bni^orted  hj  stataea,  partly  clothed, 
aAer  the  Gredan  msDner  of  Camtidea.  To  each  of  these  flgnres  a  capture 
was  boand,  intended  to  ngnify  the  prorinees  soljngated  by  Pope  Jnlins, 
and  brooght  by  him  into  the  obedience  of  the  Apoetolie  Chnrctt.  There 
vera  to  M  other  statnea,  also  boand,  Tepresenting  the  liberal  arts,  and 
iDdnding  painting,  scnlptnia,  and  axchiteetnre,  all  paralysed  and  baii^wred 
by  the  death  of  the  Pope. 

Above  the  cornice,  uiere  were  to  be  eight  colossal  statues  of  prophets, 
apostles,  and  Ttrlnes,  indnding  those  of  Moses  and  St.  Panl.  Forty  statnes, 
in  ^1,  were  to  hare  adorned  the  monnment,  whidi  was  to  hare  been  farther 
enriched  by  bas-reliefs  of  marble  and  bronze. 

The  anbstmctnre  was  to  be  13  feet  in  height,  and  this  was  to  be  snr- 
mono  ted  by  a  light  marble  baldacchino,  beneath  which  two  angels  guarded 
the  sarcophagus  of  Jnlins,  one  in  an  attitnde  of  grief,  and  the  other  point- 
ing to  hearen. 

Sneb,  we  are  told,  was  the  design  of  this  ambitions  worlc.  The  descHption 
is,  I  believe,  in  Accordance  with  a  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  bnt  which  is  said  to  be  preserrra,  with  others  of  his  sketches,  in 
the  Florentine  Oallezy.  Michael  Angelo  set  to  work  on  it  with  seal,  and 
repaired  to  Carrara  to  seek  the  marble,  learing  the  Pope  to  meditate  on 
hisplans  for  the  new  chmch. 

Tbe  Pope  first  employed  GKoliano  San  OaUo  to  pn^Are  designs  for  the 
latter,  bnt,  for  some  reason,  be  was  almost  immediately  saperseded  by 
Bramante.  who  deserres  to  be  considered  the  first  architect  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  new  ehnrch  was  to  corer  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  bat  was  to  be 
greater  in  extent.  The  length  was  to  be  increased  from  436  feet  to  620  feat, 
and  the  breadth  from  248  feet  to  330  feet. 

The  naTS  was  to  be  vaulted  over,  iriUi  transrarse  Tsnltings  across  the 
aisles,  to  serve  as  abatmenta,  after  the  design  of  the  fragment  known  as 
the  Temple  of  Peace.  Soeens  of  columns  formed  usies  in  the  apsidal  tor^ 
minations  of  the  three  upper  arms  of  the  cross  :  a  novel  featore,  and  one 
which  seems  to  contain  promise  of  richness  and  plctoresgneneas  of  effect, 

Dx9  great  order  of  the  nave  was  Corinthian,  and  was  lOI  feet  high. 
Professor  Cockerell  enggrats  that  the  contrast  of  an  order  of  such  colossal 
dimensions,  with  one  much  smaller,  as  designed  by  Bramante  for  the 
ezteriw,  was  intended  to  produce  that  effect  of  surprise,  whieh  was  a  not 
nncommou  artifice  in  MediKval  oompomtion. 

Bnt  the  chief  glory  of  Bramant^s  dengn  was  to  be  the  dome,  covering 
and  crowning  all,  with  its  cross  uplifted  to  hoaren.  Tlua  was,  no  donbt, 
suggested  by  the  Pantheon,  which  had  ever  excited  the  admiration  of  archi- 
tects. The  Pantheon  was  low  in  section,  being  only  one  diameter  high, 
and  it  rested  on  a  conlinnons  abutment.  To  place  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon in  the  air  was,  therefore,  an  tmtried  attempt,  and  on  this  Bramante 
reserved. 

Biamaote's  design  for  the  dome,  which  is  before  yon,  was,  as  yon  will 
perceive,  marked  by  a  gnnd  stmi^id^,  with  its  unbroken  peristyle  ctf 
columns,  a  feature  which  Wren  afterwards  adopted  at  St  Tsui's.  Michael 
Angelo  was  much  struck  by  ita  originality,  and  hod  a  high  admiration  for 
Bramante's  architectural  skill.  Quarrels,  indeed,  arose  between  the  two 
rasD,  with  bitter  jealousies ;  but,  notwithstanding  these,  Michael  Angelo 
bore  a  willtng  tribute  to  his  rival's  ability,  and  is  even  reported  to  have 
said,  "  No  donbt  can  exist  that  Bramante  is  the  greatest  architect  who  has 
existed  from  aodent  to  modem  times,  and  whoever  has  departed  from  his 
model  has  departed  from  the  tmth." 

The  constmctioo  of  a  lofty  dome  was  not,  however,  an  original  inspirs- 
tioa  of  Bnunante,  for  as  long  back  as  1298  Amolfo  di  Cambio  da  Colli 
had  commenced  a  similar  design,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  in 
Plonoce> 

^e  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  is  almost  identical  in  diameter 
with  that  of  St.  Peter's,  each  being  abont  134  feet  or  186  feet,  the  diameter 
of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  being  ]42  feet. 

After  Aracdfo's  ennmeneement « the  Florentbe  cathedral,  upwards  of  a 
csotujy  ^psed  before  a  man  was  found  to  carry  ont  his  eoneeption,  and 
ennm  his  work  with  the  dome  we  all  know  so  well.  That  man  was 
Brunelleschi,  who,  in  1407,  produced  his  plan  in  the  famous  competition 
for  this  work.  Michael  Angelo  looked  on  this  design  with  admiration, 
and,  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  influence  in  Florence,  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  the  deaigna  of  Bmnelleschi  for  the  completion  of  the  building  from 
being  departed  from. 

The  Dorel^  of  BmneUes(dii*a  proposal  was  the  auggestion  that  the  dome 
should  be  doable,  connected  together  with  ribs,  ana  that  both  outer  and 
ianer  domes  shoiUd  be  pointed  in  sections.  We  alail  see  hereafter  how 
atach  Michael  Angelo  was  influenced  by  this  design. 

Bramante's  drawings  are  but  partially  preserved,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  be  proposed  to  deal  with  the  constructional  details  of  his  dome.  We 
io  know,  however,  that  his  character  was  hasty,  and  impetoons,  even  to 
nshness ;  and  an  inspection  of  his  ^an  is  enough  to  show  as  that  the 
itrength  of  his  four  great  piers  is  altogether  iosnffident  for  such  a  dome 
as  he  intended  to  erect. 

Kamanto  was  in  so  great  a  hnny,  however,  to  realise  his  prtgeet,  and 
was  so  mucb  pressed  bis  tmpetnous  patron,  that  the  piers  were  carried 
«p  witli  undue  haste,  ioA  showed  signs  of  decay  and  weakness  before  his 
deatb,  wUeh  oecorred  in  1614. 

On  the  death  of  Bramante,  his  mantle,  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  fell  on 
no  less  a  man  thao  Raphael.  This  fomons  painter  had  come  to  Borne  in 
1508,  and  Bramante  had  at  once  secured  for  oim  the  fevonr  and  patronage 
of  the  Pope.  He  was  at  once  employed  on  his  immortal  works  in  the 
Tatiean,  and  his  simple,  graceful  ways  earned  the  affection  of  Julius. 

Michael  Angelo  was  now  engaged  on  the  Siatine  Chapel,  and  it  was 
seaicely  posnble  for  the  two  great  artists  to  avoid  rivalry.   Their  fol- 


lowers,  at  aiqr  rate,  were  not  discreet  enough  to  do  so,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens, showed  more  partjr  spirit  than  tbeir  masters. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  even  when  Michael  Angelo  had  completed  one- 
half  of  the  ceiliog  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Bramante  endeavoured  to 
transfer  the  remainder  to  Eaphael,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
anxious  to  exalt  his  iaToorite,  at  all  hazard. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Jolius,  who  tmsted  in  Bramante,  and  also 
was  much  attached  to  Baphae],  should  call  the  latter  to  his  aid  at  St. 
Peter's,  when  death  had  carried  off  his  friend  and  master.  Bapbael  must, 
however,  have  felt  a  diffieully,  as  regarded  the  mora  technical  dndes  of  his 
office  as  architect,  fer  vn  find  associated  with  him,  and  presumably  at  his 
San  OaUo,  and  Fra  Qiocondo  di  Verons,  to  act  as 


request,  Giuliano 
practical  advisers. 


{To  be  eonttnutd,) 
FLINT  CASTLE. 


llfB.  H.  TAYLOB,  deputy-constable  of  Flint  Castle,  lately  read  a  Paper 
before  the  members  of  the  Chester  Archseologicol,  Aichitectural,  and 
Historic  Society,  upon  "  The  County  Town  of  Flint,  iocluding  some  par- 
ticulars of  interest  in  reference  to  its  ancient  Castle." 

The  Castle,  he  said,  mast  have  occupied  a  strong  position,  situated  as  it 
is  on  an  isolated  rock,  and  having  the  channel  of  the  Dee  immediately 
under  its  walls,  as  it  formerly  had,  although  the  water  now,  unfortunately, 
only  touches  it  at  high  tides.  The  building  was  originally  of  a  square 
form,  strengthened  by  large  circular  towers,  one  of  which  was  di^oined, 
but  had  a  communication  with  the  other  put  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge 
— that  is  called  a  double  tower.  It  appears  from  the  present  remains  to 
have  been  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  consiste  of  two  concentric  walls 
each  six  feet  thick,  comprising  between  them  an  open  space  of  twenty  feet 
diameter.  Its  interior  had  agallerywherepersonsmight  retire  as  a  last  resort. 
This  had  a  sort  of  zig-zag  communication  up  and  down,  and  was  furnished 
with  four  arch  openings.  The  castle  also  consists  of  a  square  area  of  abont 
half  an  acre.  The  remaining  pointed  windows  on  the  west  side  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  that  this,  like  many  other  ancient  bnildings,  was  altered 
according  to  the  vogue  of  feshion.  On  the  north-east  side  it  fonnsrly  had 
an  outwork  called  Uie  barbican,  which  consisted  of  a  square  tower.  This, 
however,  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  postern. 

The  period  when  the  castle  was  originally  erected  has  been  a  question 
involved  in  obscurity.  Camden  asserte  that  it  was  b^n  by  Henry  II.  in 
1157,  and  finished  by  Edward  I.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  hietoty  of  Henry, 
is  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  Leland  attributes  its  foundation  to  Edward  L 
The  late  Mr.  Pennant  frankly  says  "  that  the  founder  of  this  castle  is 
uncertain."  Mr.  Edward  eaya  the  pobability  is,  that  subsequent  to 
the  signal  defeat  of  Henry  at  Evloe,  and  the  great  dismay  which  followed 
at  Cofeshill,  this  monarch,  in  order  to  cover  bis  army  and  prevent  such 
disaster  in  future,  might  have  caused  some  sort  of  fortification  to  have  been 
erected  here.  I  humbly  venture  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  castle  was  erected 
abont  the  time  of  Henri's  reign,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  Shakespere's 
day  the  castle  must  have  shown  some  signs  of  ruins,  for,  approaching  its 
walls,  not  only  does  he  make  Bolingbioke  thus  commission  Northumber- 
land ' 

Go  to  the  mds  tlbi  of  tiiot  andsnt  oastla : 
ThmKb  bnuen  tmmpala  send  the  bmth  of  pails 
Into  Us  mined  ears ; 

but  inanothw  place  he  speaks  also  of  "ita  batUementa."  Shakespere 
most  have  seen  this  venerable  caetle.  Edward  I.,  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  the  eligibility  of  ite  situatjon  as  bordering  on  the  sea,  strengthened 
and  enlaced  it,  and  resided  in  it  is  1277,  which  enlargement  must  have 
been  very  prq*udicial  to  the  men  of  Flint,  for  in  1281,  among  other  griev- 
ances, they  complained  "  that  the  King  buUded  the  Costell  on  their  soil, 
by  which  means  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  conntrie  be  injured ;  and, 
although  the  justices  had  received  the  rc^al  mandate  to  giant  thmn  remu- 
neration of  ground  equally  in  goodness  and  quality,  they  did  not  receive 
'  in  lieu '  neither  land  n(ur  monie."  An  order  was  issued  in  1280  for  tho 
custody  of  the  gate,  when  probably  the  castle  was  first  garrisoned,  and 
the  constable,  as  die  governor,  was  amtointed  at  an  annual  salary  of  lOf.  a 

?ear,  which  is  not  now  paid  either  to  the  present  constable,  Captain  Pearson 
ennant  (a  descendant  of  the  antiquary),  or  to  the  deputy  constable ;  and 
the  keeper  of  the  castle  told  the  court  of  Quarter  SMsions  at  Mold,  that 
his  income  from  it  for  the  last  half  "^ear  was  only  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence,  and  he  could  not  live  on  it  Baring  the  insurrection  of  Llewellyn 
and  David  in  1280,  the  Welsh,  wearied  by  a  long  series  of  oppressioiuv 
took  this  castle  by  surprise,  at  the  same  time  the  South  Wales  chieftains 
todk  the  castle  at  Aberystwith,  but  Edward  soon  afterwards  compelled 
them  to  fiy  in  predpitotion,  leaving  it  undefended.  In  1290  an  order  was 
issued  for  superintending  the  works  of  this  fortress,  aa  well  as  those  of 
Bhyddlan.  As  far  as  1  am  able  to  ascertoin,  there  is  nothing  to  note 
about  the  history  of  Flint  Castle  from  this  date  until  1811,  when  Edwiurd 
II.  received  bis  fevourite,  ^ers  Qavestoo,  within  its  walls,  who  had  pre- 
viously landed  at  .Carnarvon,  on  his  return  from  banishment  in  Ireland  for 
his  ill  deeds.  The  next  account  we  have  of  the  castle  is  in  1383,  when 
Edmwd  III.  granted  it,  together  with  the  fortresses  of  Chester,  Beeston, 
and  Bbyddlan,  to  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  to  his  heirs  the  Kings  of 
England.  Two  years  after,  the  Black  Prince  was  ordered,  as  Earl  of 
Cheater,  to  take  into  custody  tho  castles  of  Flint  and  Bhyddlan ;  he  was 
also  required  to  furnish  the  same  with  men  and  proririons. 

Richard  II.,  in  1336,  granted  this  ficatress,  together  with  the  Chief 
Justiciary  of  Chester,  to  the  infemons  Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and, 
fourteen  years  later,  on  the  atteinder  of  that  nobleman,  it  was  granted  to 
Percy,  Eul  of  Northumberland,  who  basely  requited  the  fhvour  of  the 
granter  by  inveigling  him  to  this  fortress  with  the  view  of  entrapping  and 
putting  him  under  the  power  of  the  cruel  Bolingbroke,  who  insidion^y 
intimated  through  the  hypocritical  earl,  that  he  was  merely  wishing  an 
interview  with  the  monarcn  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Ireland  for 
two  exclusive  purposes— first,  a  patrioUe  one,  that  the  nation  be  allowed 
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the  priTilage  of  having  a  parliameat;  aod  the  other,  a  private  one,  the 
Testomtiou  of  hie  alieoated  property.  Bichard  was  met  Percy  at 
Conwy,  who  there  delivered  the  purport  of  his  diplomacy.  Ob  the  Kwg 
mistrusting  the  sincerity  of  the  message  and  the  professed  intentions  of 
the  earl,  the  latter  to  qniet,  or  if  possible  to  allay  tiie  royal  apprehension, 
accompanied  him  to  the  temple  of  the  Deity,  attended  high  mass,  and  at 
the  altar  took  the  oath  of  atlegtaDce  and  fidelity.  The  snare  was  laid,  bat 
vhea  they  had  proceeded  to  a  defile  in  the  moontaiDouB  recesses  near 
Fenmaen  Bhos,  the  King  peicwved  hif  enor  by  the  appearance  of  a  nnme- 
TOOB  militaiy  band,  bearing  upon  their  standards  the  Nortbomberland 
anna.  He  tried  to  escape,  bat  Perc^,  springing  forward,  canght  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  and  directed  his  conrse  towards  Flint,  and  the  poor  deluded 
prince  bad  only  time  to  reproach  the  miscreant  with  his  perjury  by  ob- 
serring  that  the  God  he  had  sworn  before  that  morning  would  do  him 
^dce,  and  amply  retaliate  the  blasphemous  tnasaction  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  After  halting  with  his  royal  ^sonar  at  Blurddlan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshment,  he  conveyed  him  with  promptitiwe  to  the  castle  of 
Flint.  The  nozt  day  he  was  received  with  a  mode  appeaxaoce  of  respect 
The  day  following,  luEterilinner,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  entered  the  castle, 
all  armed,  with  the  exception  of  bis  basinet.  King  Bichard  came  down  from 
the  keep  to  meet  him,  when  Bolingbroke,  lalling  on  his  knees  with  his  cap 
in  his  hand,  immediately  as  he  saw  the  King,  assumed  a  dutiftil  appear- 
ance. On  seeing  this,  "  the  King  then  tooke  off  his  hoode  and  spoke  first 
— '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,  yon  are  right  wellcome.'"  The  diu^e,  being 
still  more  courteous,  replied — "My  li^  lord,  I  am  come  before  you  sent 
ibr  me ;  the  reason  why  I  will  show  you.  The  common  tame  among  your 
people  is  such  that  you  have  for  the  space  of  twenty,  or  two-and-twenty 
years,  mied  them  vetr  rigorously,  but  if  it  please  oar  Lord,  I  will  heipe 
you  to  govern  better.*  Then  the  King  answered — "  Fair  cousin  of  Lan- 
caster, e:Lh  it  pleases  yon  it  pleases  me  well."  The  contriver  of  the  plot 
then  quickly  threw  off  the  mash,  and  added  insolence  to  infamy,  "  With  a 
high  sharpe  voyce  the  duke  badde  bring  forth  the  King's  horses,"  and  then 
"two  little  nagges  not  worth  forty  franks  vera  brought  fbrth;"  the  King 
was  set  on  one  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  other,  and  thus  the  dnke 
bought  the  King  from  Flint  to  Chester,  where  "  he  was  delivered  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  son  and  the  Duke  of  Arundel's  son,  that  loved  him 
but  little,  for  he  bad  put  their  fathers  to  death,"  who  led  him  straight  to 
the  castle.  And  thus  was  deposed  the  unfortunate  Kinv  Bichard  II„  iu 
Flint  Castle,  which  Shakesp^  has  immortalised  by  his  description  of  the 
scene  of  the  royal  deposition,  in  the  third  seene  m  the  third  act  of  his 
drama,  "King  lUchard  XL" 

The  next  time  we  hear  oi  FUnt  Castle  is  ia  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when 
it  was  ID  the  possession  of  the  ChamberWa  of  Caaattx,  who  appointed 
liTicholaB  Hawbruck  aa  constable,  who  kept  it  with  fonr  men-at-arms  and 
twelve  archers,  at  ao  expenee  of  liSl.  per  annum,  a  considerable  sum  in 
those  days.  From  a  US.  account  in  the  Harleian  Collection  it  appears  that, 
although  this  fortress  did  not  fi^  into  the  hands  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  yet 
numbers  of  Flintshire  men  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  their  gallant  country- 
men during  that  alarmiDg  insnrrection;  but  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  pro- 
cured a  pa»on  from  his  father  to  his  tenants  in  these  parts,  who,  under  a 
patriotic  delusion,  had  forfeited  their  allegianee.  Henry  YL,  in  1422, 
granted  to  his  mother.  Lady,  Csthodne,  Queen  of  England,  the  crown  fees 
of  several  bridges  and  fortresses ;  among  the  rest  she  had  the  fees  of  tho 
castle  and  town  of  Flinty  which  amounted  to  i6l.  Zs.  4,d.  per  annum.  From 
this  period  nothing  appears  in  of  our  historic  records  respecting  the 
castle  until  the  civil  wars  in  the  reigu  of  Charles  L,  when  the  county  took 
an  active  part  on  the  royal  behalf.  Sir  Boger  Uostyn  was  one  of  the  first 
that  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  King ;  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Flint  Castle,  sod,  after  repairing  it  and  patting  it  in  a  ddbnsible  state,  at 
bis  own  expense  he  garrisoned  the  same  for  the  Kin^.  Flint  Castle  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  Parliamentaiy  forces  under  Sir  "William  Brereton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  but  it  was  ably  and  nobly  defended  by  Sir  Boger 
Hostyn  and  his  garrison,  daring  a  long  siege  of  great  hardship,  and  though 
they  bad  been  reduced  even  to  live  on  horseflesh,  still  they  did  not  deliver 
up  until  the  King  had  sent  a  specific  order  to  sorrender,  but  their  exem- 
plary bravery  procured  them  &vourable  terms.  Two  years  after  this 
(abont  1646)  iiie  castle  was  retaken  hr  the  Boyalists,  and,  as  appears  by 
articles  of  convention,  received  an  additional  strength,  fbr  the  whole  gar- 
rison of  Beeston  Castle,  after  a  moat  gallant  defence,  capitulated,  and  was 
pennitteil  to  march  to  Flint  irith  all  the  hononrs  of  war.  Notwithstanding 
this  accession  of  strength  the  force  was  not  equal  to  the  one  by  which  they 
were  opposed,  for  on  August  29, 1646,  it  was  surrendered  to  l^jor-General 
Sfytton.  The  following  year  it  was,  like  many  other  important  castles  in 
Wales,  dismantled  under  a  general  order  from  Parliament.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  Flint  Castle  was  reserved  by  the  Crown,  where  it  is 
•tiU  vested  and  governed  a  Constable,  who,  according  to  the  andent 
charters,  fbrmeily  appeared  m  the  two-fold  capacity  of  constahle  of  the 
castle  and  mayor  of  the  borough ;  but  this  has  been  altered  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Oorporationa*  Act  of  1835,  and  the  two  offices  are  now  separate. 

THE  "STAUNTON  COLLECTION" 

EABLY  in  the  present  century,  says  the  Birmngham  Post,  the  late 
William  Staunton,  <d  Longbridge,  near  Warwick,  commenced  the  col- 
lection of  books,  mannscrijAs,  deeds,  charters,  eogrsviogs,  drawings,  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  tec,  relating  to  Warwiduhbre,  and  his  learning,  and 
liberality,  and  perseverance,  and  taste  enabled  him  to  secure  one  of  the 
most  complete  county  collections  ever  yet  formed.  Kot  content  with  Uie 
additions  made  by  himself  year  after  year,  Ur.  Staunton  was  carefol  to 
socort)  the  results  of  the  researches  of  earlier  collectors,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  ^rfect  his  "  Warwickshire  Collection"  in  an  extraordinaty  de- 
gree. It  includes  practically  the  results  of  more  than  two  centoncs  of 
patienk  work,  from  the  days  of  Sir  William  Dogdale  down  almost  to  our 
own  time.  The  manuscript  collections  of  Sir  Simon  Archer,  the  friend  and 
Mlow-labonrar  of  ^  William  Dogdale ;  the  rectuds  of  the  Ferrers,  Berke- 
1^,  and  Digby  families ;  the  endkss  researches  of  Thomas  Sharpe,  the 
Coventry  anti^oariaD,  ami  of  William  Hamper,  the  Birmingham  eculeetor, 


supplemented  by  H!r.  Staunton's  own  untiring  industry  and  care,  have  en- 
riched the  county  by  this  collection  of  its  ehoiceat  treasures  of  historic 
interest.  Among  the  most  valuable  contents  are  the  splendid  Cartulary  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Anne  at  Knowle — a  noble  folio  of  veUum,  richly  illunu 
nated  by  some  patient  scribe  fonr  centuries  ago,  and  preserving  not  only 
the  names  of  the  benefactors  of  the  Priory,  and  the  details  of  its  posses- 
sions, bnt  the  Service  Books  of  the  church,  with  the  ancient  music  and 
illaminated  iniUals,  as  f^esh  and  perfect  as  when  first  prodoced.  Mai^ 
other  unique  books  of  great  local  interest  rdating  to  the  gnihls  and  eiafts 
of  the  county,  and  the  eipenses  of  Albert  Dudley,  the  fitmous  Eari  of 
Leicester,  and  an  extraordinary  collection  of  Warwiekslure  autograj^ 
letters  and  documents,  many  of  even  national  interest,  are  included  in  this 
great  collection,  but  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  detail.  Many 
remarkable  relics  are  also  preserved,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Bnles  of  the 
Order  of  ^.  Michel  presented  to  Bobert  Dudley,  when  bo  was  installed  as 
a  member,  by  the  King  of  France ;  and  another  cariosity  (among  many 
more)  is  the  great  buff  ganntlet  worn  b^  "&oatic  Brook  wlien  he  was 
shot  at  Lichfield  from  the  Cathedral  spire.  Uany  cases  and  trays,  not  only 
of  coins  and  tokens  and  medals  and  seals,  bat  many  original  matrixes 
ancient  monastic  seals,  and  a  unique  medal  struck  by  Charles  and  Henri- 
etta Maria  to  record  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  have  also  been  carefully  pre- 
served. The  ancient  charters,  deeds,  and  documents,  not  only  of  ecclesias- 
tical bnt  secular  interest,  are  almost  nnmbarlese,  and  muiy  of  them  throw 
important  light  on  the  dvil,  aodal,  ftmily,  and  ndlita^  histo^  of  the 
county  during  the  past  five  hundred  years. 

The  books  number  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  many  of  these, 
being  rare  and  unique,  are  of  extraordinary  value,  and  would  excite  keen 
competition  if  offered  for  public  sale.  The  sketches  and  water-colonr 
drawings  of  hundreds  of  dd  buildings  now  destroyed  have  an  extraordinaty 
interest,  not  only  as  records  of  the  past,  but  even  as  works  of  art  The 
engravings  alone  are  peculiarly  interesting,  including  more  than  1,000 
of  varions  places  in  the  county — 300  of  which  relate  to  Binniogham,  200 
to  Corenby,  200  to  Eenilworth  Castle,  200  to  Warwid  Castle^  100  to 
Stratford-ott-Avoa.  The  portraits  of  Warwi^^re  voithies  are  600  in 
number,  and  are  more  rare,  and  valuable,  and  interesting  stall,  for  the 
portruts  of  Shakspere  alone  number  267,  osch  being  team  a  HiflfeTM>t 
plate.  The  old  manuscripts  and  the  cities  of  rare  old  docameots  relating 
to  Birmingham  and  Aston  and  Sutton  and  Solihull  (not  to  mention  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  county  generally),  the  twen^  old  deods  from  the 
twelfth  century  downwards,  which  relate  to  Binmn^iam  alone,  the  Ham- 
per Collection,  the  Parochialia  for  the  History  (tf  Aston,  &c.„  the  Pedigrees 
of  Warwieksbire  Families,  the  rubbings  of  brasses  now  lost  at  worn  vnj, 
the  reeoids  ot  the  ndUtaiy  and  pcditiod  histoty  of  all  parts  of  the  county, 
the  rare  det^  of  ancient  Coventry,  and  the  fine  drawings  of  bmldii^ 
and  dty  gates  long  ago  removed,  the  numismatic  history  oi  Warwi^shirs 
in  the  hundreds  a  rare  coins  and  tokens  and  political  medals,  the  large 
number  of  rare  qoarto  tracts  relating  to  the  Civil  War,  the  volumes  of  im- 
portant letters  of  all  dates,  &om  «ninenb  persons  of  the  coun^,  have,  for 
mora  than  half  a  centoiyt  made  the  "WarwidcshinOoUectun'funoasvbet^ 
ever  the  names  of  Shantf,  and  Hamper,  and  Staunton  have  bean  known. 

The  greatest  wish  of  Mr.  Staunton  was  that  the  collection,  which  was  a 
labour  of  love,  and  the  labour  of  his  life,  should  never  be  dispersed.  Ever 
since  his  death  the  treasures  have  been  carefully  kept  at  Longtoidge 
(where  the  courtesy  of  viewing  the  collection,  althou^  ever  readily  granted, 
has  necessarily  been  limited  to  a  few),  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  SUanton, 
with  filial  regard  to  his  Cither's  memory  and  enlightened  liberality  to 
secure  his  wishes,  has  proposed  snsngements  bj  which  this  ^teat  collec- 
tion of  Warwickshire  antiquities  shall  beoome  s  public  trust  in  Krmiitt^ 
bam,  and  be  inowpoESted  with  the  Befbnnee  Linaiy,  under  sack  eonat- 
tions  as  shall  pnpetaata  this  great  litenuy  monument  to  his  Mhet^s 
memory  and  &me.     

"TOWNSEND'S  CHIMNEY»  GLASGOW. 

B.  U.  BANCBOFT,  of  the  Engineers'  StaO,  Great  Northesn  Bail- 
way,  read  a  Paper  on  the  above  stractnre  at  the  last  meetii^  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Societv.  Mr.  Bancroft  (the  viee-pre^eot 
of  the  society)  stated  that  it  is  the  tallest  chimney  in  ue  world.  It,  was 
built  by  Mr.  Bobert  Corbett,  of  Duke  Street^  Glasgow,  fcr  Mr.  Jos^ 
Townsand,  of  davferd  Stmt  Ohemical  Woks.  Ths  total  hri^  frnn 
foundation  to  top  of  coping  ia  468  ftet,  and  from  gronnd-Hns  to  snmmifc 
464  feet ;  the  outside  diameter  at  foundation  being  fiO  feet,  at  ground  sur* 
&ce  32  £s^  and  at  top  of  coping  12  feet  8  inches.  The  number  of  bricks 
used  in  the  erection  were  as  follows:  —  Common  brid»  in  chimney, 
1,142,682;  composition  and  firebricks  for  inside  cone,  157|46S ;  common 
bricks  ton  floes,  &&,  100,000 ;  total,  1,400,000.  The  weight  oS  bricks  at 
five  tone  per  thoasand  is  equal  to  7,000  tons.  When  withia  five  feet  of 
completion  the  diimnsy  was  stmek  by  a  gale  from  the  north-east,  whidt 
eansedittosway  7feet9indusoffthtpetptti£eiilar,  and  it  stood  ssnml 
ftet  less  in  hei^t  than  bsAws  it  swayed.  To  bring  bade  tlm  shaft  to  its 
true  vertical  position,  "  sawing  back  "  had  to  be  resorted  to,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Mr,  Townsend's  own  men,  ten  working  in  relays,  finr  at  a  time 
sawing,  and  two  pouring  water  on  the  saws.  This  work  was  done  from  ths 
inside  on  the  original  scaffolding,  which  bad  not  been  removed.  Holes 
were  first  pnnched  tbroogh  the  rides  to  adnut  the  saws,  which  were  wronght 
alternately  in  each  direction  at  the  same  joint  on  the  s-de  opjposite  the  Indi- 
nation,  so  that  the  chimney  was  brought  back  in  a  eligntly  oeeUlstiiu 
manner.  This  was  done  at  twelve  diffirent  heights,  and  the  msn  diseorand 
when  they  were  gaining  by  the  saws  getting  taghtoned  with  the  snperia- 
eumbent  weight.  F<ff  many  days  aftlir  the  diimney  was  finished  ]b. 
Townsend  invited  the  public  to  go  to  the  top.  Thousands  availed  thsn- 
selves  of  the  op|>ortanity,  two  persons  ^ing  at  a  time  on  a  small  plaUbrm 
with  cross  bar  m  centre  to  hold  on  with  the  handsL  There  were  always 
four  persons  at  the  top,  and  two  going  up ;  when  they  arrived,  two  came 
down  to  make  room  for  the  nest  pair.  As  many  as  200  persons  were  some- 
times waiting,  so  great  was  the  rage  to  mount  the  monster  Imn  (Scotch  fat 
dbimney).  It  is  a  masterpieee  of  ehimnqr-hnildiDg,  of  vhieh  both  buildsr 
and  owner  may  justly  £m1  ^ood. 
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pxBcxvAii  Bim>i>iiiQB,  CI.ITTON  oouuiaa. 

W£  have  alreadj  pul)li&hed  an  interior  of  the  library  of  this  im- 
portant group  of  huildiogs,  and  the  accompaDTinff  illuatratioD 
iliows  the  quatmingle.  We  reserve  further  particulars  oi  the  general 
airsngenient  until  ;we  publish  a  plan  and  some  other  Tiews.  The 
aichitect  is  Mr.  Chablks  Ha.N80X,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Cliiton,  BiistoL 


jniiair  vob  impbovsd  amvvcaiAi.  DWXLLUof,  ooswazx  boas. 

r[8  illustration  has  been  ledaeed  from  the  drawings  submitted  hj 
Blr.  H.  D.  Shephabd  in  the  late  competition  for  the^  Uoeks  of 
dveUinjis  to  be  erected  hj  the  Improved  Induslxial  DwellingB  Gom- 
psny,  of  whidi  Sir  Stsnet  Wateblow,  Bart.,  is  Chairman. 

COMPETITIONS. 

TTNDEB  this  heading  we  piopose  to  give  each  week,  or  as  often  as  maj 
V  beneeessazj,  abrief  aeeonot  of  theom^Atons  of  each  competitiona  as 
may  at  the  time  he  open  to  the  piofesmon.  In  doing  so  we  shall  point  oat 
what  conditions  have  been  &uned  in  acetn^ance  or  at  variance  with  tho 
roles  agreed  upon  at  the  Qeneral  Conference  of  1872;  beyond  this  it  will 
not  be  onr  province  to  go,  onr  object  being  to  help  the  reader  to  ascertain 
(more  than  an  advertisement  can)  whether  the  conditions  of  a  particular 
competition  are  likely  to  meet  with  his  views,  rather  than  to  famish  a 
reprint  of  sudi  details  of  requirements,  Sec,  as  he  most,  after  all,  obtun 
for  himselC.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding  paragraphs  in  the 
Ctosml  Conftnnce  Holes  above  mentioned. 


KotUnsliam  &idastrlal  Dwellings,  and  ITottlnitom  Qai 
Workmen's  DweUliisa. 
The  conditioas  of  both  these  competitioQS  an  identical,  and  are 
not  in  iccordance  with  rules  1,  6,  8,  9.  In  the  former  180  rooms  are 
reqnired,  divided  into  70  separate  tenements ;  in  the  latter,  170  rooms 
in  oO  tenements— both  to  cost  per  room.  The  premiums  in  both 
esses  are  GOt.  and  25/.,  but  tiie  authors  are  required  to  relinquish 
tbdr  property  of  the  raemtated  deaigns,  and  the  first  premiums  are  to 
"me^e  in  the  communon  **  should  the  aath<ns  be  empU^ed  to  cuiy 
out  the  worlo. 

1^0,  April  20  and  May  4  napectivelj, 

Kaoelesfleld  Solenoe  and  Art  Sebools. 
Not  in  accordance  with  rules  1,  8,  6,  8,  and  part  of  4.   The  authtn 
of  the  selected  design  to  carry  oat  the  work,  and  a  praniom  of  lOA  is 
offered  for  the  next  best   The  cost  is  fixed  at  ijOoOL, 

Time,  April  Sa 

Cardiff  Infirmary. 
1.  A  '*  London  architect  is  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  designs 
BHit  in,  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 

Id  other  respects,  too,  the  conditions  are  ngue,  and,  as  such,  at 
Tirisnce  with  rules  3,  4,  6,  7, 8,  0.  No  premium  or  employment  u 
^ved,  but  there  is  one  great  honour  in  store  for  the  author  of  the 
best  design — ^"The  accepted  deogn  ia  to  become  the  property  of  the 
fnfirmsry  I *'  FwUypant  stone  is  to  be  iued|  with  "Owm  Down" 
dfsadnga. 

Tim%  Jmia  26. 

THE  MANLEY  HALL  SALE. 

rB  fourth  day  of  the  sale  of  3b.  Sam  UendeTs  eflbcts  at  Manley  Hall 
realised  upwards  of  6,0001.,  and  was  eonftned  to  the  sculpture  ^lezy 
and  the  fumitore  of  the  dzawin^rooms.  The  following  were  the  pnocipal 
sties  of  Bcnlptare : — "  A  Girl  with  a  Fet  Sird."  a  statuette  by  E.  Tbiery, 
tA  Milan,  46  goinees ;  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  from  Alton  Towers,  67  guineas ; 
"A  Oirl  with  a  Kid,"  a  statue  by  K.  J.  Wyatt,  350  guineas  ;  "  Bebeoca  at 
the  Well,"  a  statue  by  B.  E,  Spence,  160  guineas;  "Devotion,"  a  bust  by 
CiJombo,  51  goineas ;  "  Head  of  a  Oirl,"  a  bust,  SO  guineas  ;  "  Venus,"  a 
but  by  Qibson,  85  guineas;  "  Hebe,"  a  statue  by  B.  Omer«id  Smith,  130 
goiaeas;  a  bast  of  Christ,  by  B.Iawl<«,  heroic  size,  SO  guineas;  "Poetry" 
a  life^  figure  by  J.  Lawlor.  205  guineas;  "The  Gleaner,"  byK. 
OnuNTod  Smiu.  100  guineas ;  *'  Cupid  Sleeoing,"  70  guineas ;  "  Inno- 
cence," by  P.  Freccia,  94  guineas;  "The  Wounded  Amazon,"  by 
Jolm  Oibeon,  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  1862, 
72  inches  high,  610  guineas;  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  by 
Jolin  Bell,  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibtion  of  1851,  185  guineas; 
**Etb,"  life-size  statue  by  P.  UacDowell,  620  guineas;  "Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,"  61  guineas ;  "  Venus  leaving  the  Bath,"  a  copy  from  Oanova, 
Iligdness;  A  6nn4>  of  tiro  Nyn^hs  Bathing,"  90  guineas ;  <*A  Girl 
with  a  Basket  of  Flowers,"  4S  inches  h^h,  125  guineas;  tfae  companion, 
75  gmneas ;  a  pair  of  oval  ba8-relie&,  with  children  sporting,  35  guineas ; 
"The  I^ng  Spartan,"  life-size,  recumbent  figure  by  L.  Amigooi,  1857, 
75  inches  by  34  inches,  purchased  from  the  Brera  Gallery,  215  gnineas; 
"The  Two  Orphans,"  a  group  by  A  Fontana,  1850,  38  inches  by  16  inches, 
lOfi  gnineas ;  "  The  First  Whisper  of  Lore,"  by  W.  C.  Marshall  (a  finger 


guineas ;  **  A  motner  ana  unuo,  "  lU  guhtsas 
J>^^.  40gniness;  abiut,by  J.  Oibson,  Sfiguneas;  "Headof  aOiri," 


a  bust,  50  guineas ;  "  A  Child,  emblwnbtie  of  Sumner,"  SI  guineas  ;  a 
cfdossal  bust  of  Bacchus,  25  goinsas;  *'Psria,"  a  statue  of  heroic  siie, 
after  Canova,  36  guineas. 

The  fifth  day's  sale  realised  upwards  of  3,300i.  The  more  important 
sales  were  as  follow : — A  pur  of  large  jars,  richly  enamelled  with  Chinese 
fiffures  in  medalliou,  53  inches  high,  42  guiness ;  a  pair  Of  green  and  white 
jars,  64  inehes  high,  50  guineas.  Dresden  ware.— Pair  of  globular  jars 
and  covers,  deep  blue  ground,  richly  gilt,  50  guineas ;  a  pair  of  large 
oviform  vases  and  covers,  painted  with  battle  scenes  in  medaUioa,  29 
guineas.  S&vres. — Three  sets  of  six  plates,  with  deep  blue  borders,  richly 
gilt,  painted  with  views  of  French  cb&teaux,  21  gnineas  each;  pair  <» 
vases,  20  inches  high,  21  guineas.  Capo  di  Monte. — ^Pair  of  Campnna- 
^ped  vases,  with  Bacchanalian  figures,  21  guineas ;  large  oblong  casket, 
with  «ght  sulgects  of  figures  in  ruief,  40  guineas ;  one  Campana  casket- 
lid,  surmounted  by  a  group  of  Baoohns  and  Ariadne,  63  ^neas.  An  ovi- 
form vase  and  cover,  with  white  uid  sold  flntings,  and  with  the  triumph  of 
AmphiUite  in  high  relief,  with  dolphins'  heads  on  the  foot,  and  group  of 
three  children  on  the  lid,  135  guineas ;  one  Companian  vase,  136  guineas ; 
an  oblong  casket,  with  fire  subjects  of  classical  figures  in  high  relief  in 
colours,  44  guineas ;  one  Campanian  casket,  41  guineas ;  a  fluted  canister, 
painted  with  a  landscape,  30  guineas ;  a  Copenhagen  cabaret,  60  guineas ; 
pair  of  white  and  gold  vases  of  Copeland  porcelain,  20  guineas.  Decorative 
objects. — ^Part  of  laige  crimson  bins,  with  coloured  wings  of  Chinese  cloi- 
sonne enamel,  00  guineas;  pair  of  fluted  vases  ditto,  2S  inches  high,  170 

guneas ;  French  tabb  ornament,  bronze  gjlt,  34  in.  high,  designed  for  the 
oc  d'Orleans,  and  pnzdiased  at  his  sale,  210  guineas ;  Cupid  riding  on  a 
lion,  in  boxwood,  65  gnineas ;  a  pair  of  beautiful  candelabra,  42  inches 
high,  158  gnineas;  a  pair  of  laige  Dresden  groups  of  sportsmen  and 
bounds,  48  guineas.  Bronzes. — Circassian  Slaves  group,  by  Lefevre, 
51  guineas ;  pair  of  large  bronze  equestrian  figures  of  Fame  and  Victory, 
800  guineas ;  "  The  Deluge,"  a  group,  28  guineas ;  a  group  of  Bacchanalian 
figures,  30  guineas ;  nz  ditto,  30  gumeas ;  Achilles  and  Cniion,  28  guineas ; 
a  pair  of  fine  ewers,  21  guineas ;  a  bust  of  Inigo  Jones,  40.  guineas ;  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Marshal  Turenne,  32  gnineas ;  pair  of  large  figures  of 
Venus  and  Antoninus,  22  inches  high,  35  guineas ;  the  Marti  i^trses,  a 
pair,  26  inches  high,  32  guineas ;  a  Crouching  Venus,  32  inches  high, 
87  guineas;  a  gladiator,  25  inches  high,  36  guineas ;  "Milo  Bending  the 
Oak,"  53  guineas ;  a  two-handled  vase,  S4  inches  Mgh,  40  guineas ;  Im- 
provisatore,  by  Duret,  36  inches  high,  43  guineas ;  A]^o,  67  inches  liigh, 
36  guineas. 

Toe  sixth  day's  sale,  comprising  the  contents  of  the  modem  library, 
realised  nearly  The  library  was  chiefiy  interesting  as  containing 

a  large  number  of  books  illustrating  art.  B.  and  8.  Bedgrave's  "  Century 
of  Painters  of  the  English  School,"  inlaid,  and  bound  in  ten  volumes,  and 
illustrated  with  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiftj-six  engravings,  com- 
prising portraits  of  the  urtists  mentioned  in  the  text  and  specimens  of 
thur  works,  fetched  1S3  guineas. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS' 
EXHIBITION. 

rE  private  view  of  the  spring  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  of 
the  Society  of  Artists  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Among  the  chief 
contaributions  are "  The  Beader,"  by  E.  E.  Johnson ;  "  The  Frisra  Hole  " 
and  "  The  Auctioneer :  a  Street  Scene,"  by  J.  O.  Pinwell ;  ".The  Princess 
and  Uie  Pelicans,"  by  H.  a  Harks,  A.B.A. ;  ■•Starring  in  the  Provinces," 
by  A.  D.  Tripp ;  "Tintagel  Castle,"  « l^barwth  Sands,"  and  "  The  Thamea 
at  Bbpd  Durham,"  by  George  Trij^;  *'Litarior  of  tlie  House  of  Lords' 
and  "  Interim!  of  the  House  ComnMms,"  by  Joseph  Ka^;**SackGane 
Chine"  and  "A  Saw  liQll,"  bT Henry  Bright;  three dmwiiqps  1^  the  lato 
George  Cattermole ;  "  Losh  Scavug,  Skye,"  by  E.  Donean ;  <*  Coast  Scene,** 
l^y  E.  Hayes,  B.H.A. ;  *'  Cove  na  Craig,"  by  J.  Hoostoo,  BAA. ;  «  Loc- 
eombe,  Ibis  of  Wight,"  by  C.  T.  Lewis ;  "  Footsteps  behind  Her,"  by  C.  J. 
lidderdale ;  "  Morecambe  Bay,"  by  Henry  Moore ;  "  Florisel  and  Perdita," 
by  B.  Bedgrave,  B.A  ;  "  Ischia,"  by  T.  L.  Bowbotham ;  several  drawings 
by  Mr.  Buskin ;  "  The  Boman  Artist,"  by  Alma  Tadema ;  "  Alpine  Scenes  " 
and  "  Windermere,"  by  Elijah  Walton ;  "  The  Lake  of  Brienz,"  an  oil 
sketch,  by  Marcus  Stone ;  a  study  by  Wm.  Hunt ;  an  important  work  by 
L.  Haghe  ;  drawings  by  B.  T.  Waite,  Jas.  Orrock,  J.  Syer,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  ^ 
Mrs.  Backhouse,  C.  E.  Hicks,  W.  E.  Beverley,  B.  S.  Chattock,  John 
Steeple,  JLj,  Stanier,  A.  B.  Donaldson,  F.  W.  Hulme,  ffluirin,  Binen^  &0. 


ST.  ANTHOLIN'S  CHURCH. 

rB  President  of  the  Arehiteetoral  Association  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Timtt  on  the  snl^ect  of  the  demolition  of  the  tower  and  spire  of 
this  church,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Vestry  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St  Msry  Aldermary  and  St.  Antholin,  Bodge  Bow, 
have  passea  a  resolution  to  the  afi'ect  tliat  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  latter 
chur<m,  the  body  of  which  has  venr  recently  been  desbvyed,  be  removed. 
I  venture  to  beg  that  the  Vestry  will  reconsider  their  resolution  and  allow 
it  to  remain ;  for,  in  the  first  plaee,  it  stands  a  most  prominent  and  pic- 
turesque ol^ect  in  the  new  thoroughfare  from  the  Mansion  ^uee  to  Bwsk- 
friars,  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  can  ill  aflbid  to  lose  the  little  good  still 
remaining  to  us  of  the  arehiteetoxa  of  the  past  in  our  London  streets. 
Apart  from  its  intrinsic  architectural  merit,  apart  from  its  being  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  stamped  wiUi  Iiia  genius,  I  woidd  plead  for 
its  retention  for  its  own  innate  statelinass  of  design  and  the  happy  manner 
in  which  it  groups  with  the  mronndings.  I  wo^d  earnestly  deprecate  its 
removal.  London  would  lose  one  more  of  its  landman,  one  more  of  its 
omamenti,  and  one  more  <A  its  unfortnnatdy  too  ftw  rdica  of  the  past, 
and  irtio  willbe  the  gMuer  }  " 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  an  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  Ibrdi  19,  Mr.  G.H. 
Bireh,  Presidoit,  in  the  chair,  the  following  were  elected  members 
Measrs.  F.  E.  CamMon,  H.  W.  Peek,  and  C.  Powell.  The  thanks  of  the 
AsBoeistion  we  TOted  to  Mr.  Chamben  fop  his  conrtesy  on  the  occasion  of 
a,  recent  Tisit  of  the  members  to  the  new  printing  works  of  Mesurs.  CaseeU, 
Petter  &  Galpin.  Some  other  prflimiitary  business  having  been  disposed 
of,  the  chairman  meaUoned  that  the  dtaningiB  on  the  walls  iD<di^  tj]?" 
-which  gained  the  prixe  in  the  competition  for  the  Pngin  TiaTelhng 
Btndentohip.  

A  Paper  (illustrated  by  Tarious  speeimeiifl  of  Donlton  ware)  was  lead  l^- 
Mr.  John  Sparkes,  Head  Master  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  on 
The  Derelopment  of  Stoneware  and  othn  notUe  Katerlala 
for  ArohitMtnral  Pniposai. 

Mr.  Spawces  swd:  The  use  of  terra  cotta,  in  its  Tariona  forms  of 
numlded  briek,  and  that  of  glazed  earthenware  in  clasBical  and  mediseral 
times,  haa  been  so  often  pointed  out  that  I  cannot  feel  it  a  part  of  my  duty 
to  enter  at  lengtii  oo  that  aubject,  especiaUy  as  the  material  I  hare  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice  to-nig^t  ia  none  these,  but  an  abaolutely  new 
application  of  a  very  old  ware. 

I  hare  but  to  recal  the  use  of  such  materials  in  Greece  and  the  colonies 
of  Greece  on  the  mainland  in  classic  tames,  shown  by  the  superabnntonce 
of  remains  found,  whenever  an  excavation  ia  made.  The  architMto  of  the 
(Osssic  periods  loved  to  decorate  their  akylines  with  points  of  interwrt, 
which  5ie  pUstie  nature  of  their  material  enabled  them  to  do  wherever  an 
anteflxor  a  finial  came,  in  its  turn,  under  their  hands.  The  traditions 
■were  thus  handed  down  and  received  a  new  development  in  the  middle  ages, 
■when  in  the  thirteenth  century  such  methods  of  decorating  the  pinnacles, 
the  ridges,  hips,  and  points  of  roofe  or  turrets  were  revived.  Probably  the 
date  was  even  much  earlier,  but  the  soft  nature  of  the  maten^,  the  im- 
perfect  burning,  or  the  decay  of  the  wood  on  whidi  their  congtmctiona 
von  built,  or  the  exposure  to  the  infloaocea  of  the  weather  had  all  operated 
in  abolishing  all  traces  of  anch  rwnains.  However,  in  the  drawings  of  the 
boildiogs  in  the  MSS.  of  the  time  we  perceive  such  objects  in  their  ordinary 
combination  with  tile  roofs,  or  with  shingle  roof  coverings,  all  serving  as 
backgrounds  to  their  subjects.  Many  such  exist  to  this  day  in  mid-France, 
notably  at  Troyes,  Bourgos,  &c  In  these  examples  ordinary  brick  earth 
was  built  up  in  architectural  forms  suitable  for  the  ficials — coarsely  put 
together,  apparentiy  modeHed,  ea(^  as  it  was  wanted,  not  moulded— the 
result  conseqnentiy  being  a  gzeat  variety  of  dMjg"  »°  expression  M 
originalil?  not  common  m  modem  ten*  cotta.  Tba  earth  when  burnt  waa 
glazed  with  lend  glaze,  with  any  nmple  cdoor  in  it,  «  under  it,  such  as 
rod,  brown,  yellow,  and  green. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  these  simple  terminations  gave  w^  to  a  finer 
system  of  modelling,  and  various  coloured  enamels  were  used  to  replace 
the  rougher  forms  and  tints  of  previous  designers.  They  ware  and  are  stUl 
called  Paiissy  ware  pinnacles,  and  have  conse^nentiy  been  collected  and  in 
most  parts  removed  frgm  thwr  original  rituations.  Many  such  were  found 
at  Lisienz  and  other  placee  in  Kormandy.  These  pieces  were  enamelled 
and  a  large  range  of  colour  was  obtainabla.  Blue  (light  and  dark),  white, 
vellow,  and  vanona  browns  were  added  to  the  former  range.  Not  only  in 
Fiance  but  ^bo  in  Germany  such  traditional  decoration  was  never  lost, 
and  in  many  a  South  German  village  of  the  present  day  such  things  may 
still  be  observed.  The  more  general  and  nobler  use  of  these  materials^  as 
stringcourseB,  decorations  of  soffits,  gables,  epandrels,  and  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  buildings  of  higher  use  and  more  arcbitectntal  character 
M  manifbst  in  those  coontries  on  the  level  plain  of  Central  and  Northern 
Germany ;  and  I  have  but  to  remind  an  audience  bo  well  aware  of  the 
aichitectnral  treasures  of  this  district  that  from  Lubeck  through  Bostock, 
Hew  Brandenburg,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  to  Konigsberg,  and  backbyPosen, 
Brealau,  Gorlita,  Liegnitz,  into  Saxony  and  the  Hartz,  the  architect  and 
areheologist  has  a  [vast  series  of  interesting  lessons  in  the  use  of  burnt 
clay  in  its  full  variety  of  form.  As  traceiy  and  as  a  system  of  monlding 
decoration  for  openings  and  string  courses  I  know  of  nothing  even  in 
lombaidy  more  instructive  than  the  gates  of  Liihect,  the  gates  and  chmth 
of  Hew  Brandenburg,  and  some  examples  of  similar  nses  in  Dantsg. 
For  an  amazing  example  of  design  and  pwrfect  execution  of  a  large  build- 
ing carried  out  in  the  nationaf  material  1  need  but  refer  to  the  new 
Eathhons  in  Berlin,  where,  inride  and  ouUide,  the  whole  principle  of  con- 
atruction  is  brick  decoration,  relieved  with  figure  panels  of  terra  cotta. 

In  Holland— Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Delft,  and  other  towns,  give  less  in- 
stmctive  though  not  less  clear  evidence  of  the  powers  of  this  material  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  designer  who  can  grasp  its  peculiarities,  and  conform  his 
ideas  to  its  technical  limitations.  While  speaking  of  the  genwal  snlfject  I 
jniffht  bnt  allude  to  the  material  as  perhaps  the  only  one  that  will  adapt 
itself  to  the  endless  designs  that  thousantb  of  artists  have  given  to  the 
WOTld  for  diinineys  and  Siimney  pots.  The  variety  in  Germany  and  North 
Italy  alone  ia  bewildering,  and  in  cur  own  country  all,  whether  artists  or 
not,  must  bo  struck  with  the  manly  character  that  our  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  designers  gave  to  their  groups  of  roofs  and  their  sky-lines  by  the 
splendid  decoration  of  the  chimneys  of  their  houses— these  often  being  of 
brick  even  when  the  baildmg  was  of  stone. 

The  durability  of  these  pottery  decwations  may  he  estimated  from  the 
&et  that  they  actually  exist  at  this  day.  For  instance,  there  are  Eliza- 
Iwtfaan  chimneys  in  Suesex  at  this  hour,  as  Isharp  as  when  they  were 
erected.  The  house  and  chimney  gables  at  Moiaa  and  Verona,  and 
espedalty  the  chimneys  and  pinnacles  at  the  latter  town,  prove  tiiat  300 
vesM' exposure  to  the  climate  do  not  affect  the  matffliaL  The  gates  at 
lubeck  and  the  roofe  and  pinnacles  at  Breshiu  show  that  glazed  ware  is 
quite  capable  of  withstanding  for  hundreds  of  yoaia  the  severe  trials  of  the 
hardest  frosts.  The  existence  of  Boman  and  Oteek  terra  cotta,  some  of  a 
peculiarly  frail  kind  (rf  day  (as  tiie  Etruscan  vases),  also  point  to  the 
Lwstieal  indestructibility  of  this  substance.  The  remarkable  Etrunan 
monument  recently  added  to  the  British  Museum  collection  from  that  of 
Signor  Cbstellani  proves  the  indifierenee  of  those  baked  earths  totheeifecta 


of  time.  Two  thousand  years  have  had  no  deteriorating  efbet  on  this 
strange  work  of  an  almost  nnknown  people.  No  doubt,  if  many  of  the  ex- 
amples I  have  named  had  been  fttlly  expijaed  to  the  weather,  duy  woald 
have  been  destroyed  just  as  any  building  material  whatever  would  bare 
equally  perished ;  but,  on  this  plane  of  eqoal  exposure,  the  Itonaa  Tower 
at  Cok^e  or  any  of  the  Boman  tenuns  in  our  country,  we  see  the  her- 
ring-bone work  in  brick  or  tile  as  perfect  and  often  more  perfect  than  the 
etone  wall  in  which  it  is  built.  The  protection  that  is  afforded  by  a  drip 
mould  is  sufficient  to  rescue  the  bright  lead  glaze  of  the  oidinaiy  glased 
bricks  used  in  Pomerania  from  deteriontion.  Climate  of  the  most 
chang^nl  and  rigorons  kind,  equally  with  the  no  less  destioctive  sea  winds 
of  our  western  coasts,  have  the  least  possible  effect  on  well-burnt  pottery, 
whether  ^azed  or  not.  X  may  instance  a  figure  of  Britannia,  wmdi  snr- 
mounts  a  building  near  the  Exchange  in  Liverpool.  This  was  a  jriece  of 
Coade's  terra  cotta,  made  in  Lambeth  at  least  eighty  years  ago.  It  is  as 
sharp  at  this  time  as  it  was  when  first  put  up,  while  the  stone  of  the 
buildings  sronnd,  of  half  its  age,  is  going  or  has  gone  to  ruin. 

This  enduring  quality  of  terra  ootta  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  day  need 
in  its  manufacture,  and  die  amount  of  heat  to  whidi  it  has  been  exposed ; 
and  this  oonstitutea  the  difference  between  honestly-made  terra  cotta  and 
the  material  that  has  often  been  used  which  is  too  imperfectly  fired  to 
resist  the  ordinary  atmospheric  influences.  In  general,  all  the  cases  tit 
durable  terra  cotta  and  glazed  earthenware  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  ate 
soft  in  body,  and  in  any  case,  when  glazed,  are  either  dipped  in  a  lead 
glaze  or,  when  enamelled,  in  a  tin  opaqoe  glaze  which-  is  afterwards 
coloured.  This  protects  the  soft  and  more  or  less  porous  body  from  direct 
action  of  external  agencies,  bnt  is  in  itself  not  proof  against  them,  and  wo 
may  condude  that  Uie  atmospheric  action  on  all  these  metallic  coatings  is 
sooner  or  lister  destructive ;  so  that,  finally,  the  body  of  the  fictile  material 
is  the  substance  on  which  all  reliance  most  be  placed.  Thns  the  craoditioB 
of  the  body  is  the  ultimate  eMwderation  in  deslii^  with  any  of  thsss 
things. 

In  proceeding,  Mr.  Sparkes  said :  I  would  very  seriously  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  all  architects  to  this  question,  for  it  is  one  which  has,  by  its  n^lert, 
served  to  bring  terra  cotta  and  similar  materials  into  disrepute.  The 
point,  therefore,  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  the  day  is  <tf  a  propa  kind,  end 
the  flrine  sufi^entiy  long-continued  and  intense  to  cause  the  diemieal 
change  iriiich,  to  be  perfectly  achieved,  converts  the  fi^ble  earth  into  aa 
everUsting  piece  of  pottery.  Both  these  points  are  of  impoitaDee,  tot  if 
on  the  one  hand  an  ordinary  stock  brick  is  burned  in  a  pottery  kiln,  it 
turns  to  a  bubble  of  cinders ;  other  days,  which  are  perfectiy  capable  of 
resisting  the  intense  heat,  are  not  dose  enough  in  texture  to  nuike  a  tou^ 
resisting  building  material;  thus  the  proper  knowledge  o£  the  potter 
comes  in  here,  and  in  such  a  question  it  virtually  becomes  a  matter  of 
honesty  and  capability  in  the  potter  who  is  employed  to  produce  these 
things.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  finng  that  each  piece 
requires  is  a  matter  necessarily  left  to  the  potter ;  but  the  purchaser  has 
his  tests,  which  can  be  easily  applied,  such  as  ringing  the  ware^  and  the 
further  test  of  scntching  the  ware  shaiply  with  a  steel  point  or  knife, 
which,  if  resisted  successfully,  would  prove  the  burning  to  have  been 
honestly  done.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  instances  of  soft  terra 
cottas,  the  fact  remains  that  burnt  clay,  in  many  of  its  forms,  is  by  &c  the 
most  durable  of  all  building  materiab  commonly  available. 

The  new  adaptations  in  glazed  terra  cotta  that  I  have  to  introthice  to 
jOQ  to-night  are  those  which  have  for  the  most  part  an  effect  dependent  on 
the  beauty  of  the  ware  itselt  Not  anything  is  added  to  the  body  to  deve- 
lop these  golden  tones  and  these  tones  that  resemble  eld  gilding,  and  that, 
judiciously  used,  would  serve  aa  the  most  gorgeous  background  of  an  im- 
perishable material  ever  brought  into  practical  use ;  for,  I  wish  to  explain, 
these  spedmens  have  passed  through  the  large  kilos,  and  have  attained  a 
purtial  vitrifactioo  of  body,  and  are  covered  with  a  purdy  vitreous  glaae 
so  hard  as  to  cause  them  to  rank  with  ptocelain  in  point  <n  dntahility.  I 
indicate  these  few  specimens  as  offering  a  new  resource  to  architects  when 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  finishing  and  decorating  of  large  wall  sarfsees. 
This  decorated  surface  (specimen  exhibited)  is  on  a  tile  dedgned  for  build- 
ing in  with  the  bond  of  a  wall  or  to  be  made  to  adhere  to  tho  plaster  by 
wul  hooks  or  other  means,  and  the  air  space  at  the  bsck  will  obviate  the 
condensation  of  moisture  so  often  obserrSd  in  our  climate  (in  a  sudden 
change  of  temporature)  on  tiles  that  are  cemented  on  u  impcnions  waU. 

The  other  oojects  I  ask  you  to  observe  to-night  are  not  peculisr  to 
Messrs.  Doulton's  manufacture.  They  are  either  the  ordinary  over-glaia 
or  enamd  colouring  on  tiles,  or  the  usual  under-glaze  material  for  the  suns 
end.  All  that  they  can  pretend  to  is  a  better  manner  of  figure  decoration 
than  is  ordinary  in  such  things,  and  newness  of  pattern  in  Uie  cheaper  pro- 
ductions— the  inezpensivenees  being  remarkable  as  compared  with  the 
usual  productions  for  wall  decorations,  such  as  Deck's  or  Parvillee,  or  is. 
deed  in  comparison  with  any  similar  tile-work  that  is  wholly  hand-wotk. 
[Mr.  Sparkes  here  described  the  peculiarities  of  several  specimens  at  tile- 
work.  One  specimen,  exhibiting  a  lady  in  a  wood,  waa  aa  example  of  tha 
judicious  mixture  of  enamel  and  colour.  A  group  of  oranges  and  son- 
flowers  (in  another  specimen),  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  ware  agoldea 
tone,  which  furnished  a  beautiful  background.  He  also  referred  to  tbe 
a^tplicability  of  terra  cotta  slab-w(^  to  curved  sur&ces,  thus  dl^wiriiig 
with  tile-joints.] 

Stonavare. 

I  now  coma  (continued  Mr.  Spabebs)  to  a  material  which  has  srpanto 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  architects  of  this  country,  on  the  groond  of 
its  absolute  indestructibility  and  its  -absolute  novelty,  as  well  as  on  tht 
score  of  its  great  beauty.  Stoneware  has  been  known  as  a  potters'  mate- 
rial for  many  centuries,  but  only  came  to  its  fall  artistic  development  in 
Germany  in  the  fifteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  a  dense  and  hi^ly 
vitrified  material,  impervious  to  the  action  of  adds,  and  of  peenlitf 
strength,  and  di^s  from  all  other  kinds  of  gilazed  earthenware  in  this 
important  respect,  that  the  gladng  is  the  actual  material  itself  fiued 
together. 

The  whole  process  of  potting  in  this  ware  is  peculiar,  and  its  peculiaritr 
is  the  essential  eharactetistie  ^  stoneware.  The  difference  between  it  sad 
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or  other  van  ii  tlris — that  the  firinff  sod  glanog  are  one  operatjon. 
Tith  erery  other  kind  of  v&re  the  bod;  is  first  fired,  and  is  taken  from 
to  kilo  in  a  mtm  or  lees  poToas  state,  and  is  then  called  "  biscnit,"  The 
liscnit  is  then  dipped  into  a  creamy  finid,  vbich  is  made  by  rednoing  the 
mriona  nutoriala  o£  irhidi  the  gUse  is  oompoMd  to  a  floe  powder,  and  by 
nixing  thorn  'with  mtor.  11m  vara,  ihu  coated,  is  ntomed  to  the  kiln, 
mi  aft(9  bring  flied  a  aeeoiid  time  eomos  ont  oorersd  irith  its  film  of  glass 
tt  glase.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  stonowsre  ia  a  different  thing,  and  its  pro- 
CMSSS  are  quit*  distinct  from  these ;  it  is  fired  and  glazed  at  one  operation. 
>uii^  the  flnt  firing,  vhich  conrerts  the  Inittle  useleiss  clay  inio  imper- 
lioas  waio,  and  when  an  intense  white  beat  is  reached,  salt  is  thrown  into 
the  kiln,  either  from  above,  throogh  holes  in  the  crown  or  dome  of  the 
ifln,  or  into  the  fire  holes,  or  both.  The  intense  beat  decompoBes  the  salt, 
^kidi  ia  changed  into  gaseous  fame  or  steam.  One  oonstituent  of  salt, 
•Jwehkmne,  eseapea  out  of  the  kiln  aaTSiionT;  another  pottioot  howorar 
(the  aoda),  as  it  flies  through  the  kiln  meets  with  the  vhiu  hot  ware,  in 
which  is  ^wm  a  portion  of  fiint,  and  forms  with  it  a  silicate  of  soda  or 
soda  glass.  This  sabtle,  aSrial  glazing  is  thin,  transparent,  and  ioteosely 
hard,  and  almost  indeetroetible ;  it  does  not  {coat  the  finest  scratch  so 
thiddy  as  to  obliterate  it.  It  is,  on  this  account,  the  perfection  of  glaze ; 
it  is  a  great  security  aguost  imperfect  barmng,  as  the  salt  will  not  Tola- 
tiliae  at  a  lower  tempwatore  thui  sofiSces  to  nuke  the  ware  white  hot. 

Saeh  is  salt-glaze  stoneware ;  a  material  so  indestructible  that  it  is  the 
only  ware  that  eSbetnally  reriata  the  attacks  of  the  sttcmgest  acids,  and 
that,  soDSsqnently,  is  ased  nnder  the  general  name  of  chemical  ware,  for  the 
Mnnftetme  and  storage  oi  these  snbstances.  The  demand  for  these 
diemieal  Tessels  is  enormons,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  wherever  a 
(hemical  mann&ctnie  is  established.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  point 
espedally,  as  probably  the  attack  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  would 
make  on  this  ware  in  twenty-foor  hoars  would  equal,  and  periups  exceed;, 
in  destmetive  dftet,  the  eanonim  of  the  same  u^orial  as  it  is  fbnnd  ia  the 
atmonhere  in  twenty-foor  centimes.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  exact 
conditiMt  between  vitrifaction  and  ^rosity  has  been  reached,  so  that  it  is 
tpate  impsnneable,  and  yet  sufScieDtly  loose  in  texture,  to  resist  the 
ttndffii^  to  crack  firom  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature.  It  is, 
in  Act,  a  coarse  porcelain,  hut  glazed  by  the  vision  of  its  own  substance 
ander  the  combined  attack  of  heat  and  chemical  decomposition  and 
nfonnatioa. 

The  methods  decorating  this  material  are  strictly  limited  by  the  con- 
dttioni  of  its  mann&etiire.  Naturally  strauware,  as  burnt  with  coal  in 
Lambeth,  has  a  rich  light  or  da^  oenreouB  brown  tint.  This  may  well 
sore  for  a  ground  tint  or  basis  for  the  deccmtor.  This  may  be  prepared 
for  cokraring  by  varions  methods  of  scratching  or  cutting  out  of  patterns, 
when  the  clay  is  wet  or  when  "  green  hard,"  and  various  additions  may  be 
made  to  its  plain  surface  by  the  sticking  on  of  leaves,  shields,  boeses,  or 
points,  or  other  oraemeDtal  forms,  or  by  partial  carving,  oc  by  piensing 
and  even  by  modelling.  These  various  metnods  of  heating  the  samce  are 
then  eolonred,  and  the  whole  piece  of  ware  fired. 

It  ifl  necsssaiy  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  range  of  colour 
that  can  be  attempted,  as  upon  this  question  the  iriioledecirion,  respecting 
its  employment,  may  sometimes  hang. 

In  the  old  Oris  de  Flandrea  the  range  of  colours  was  very  simple,  being 
oily  blue,  or  grey  and  porple,  or  purple  brown,  produced  by  the  use  of 
cobalt  and  manganese.  The  hannooy  that  these  two  colours  made  irith  the 
body  of  the  grey  ware  is  the  source  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  old  pots 
that  are  now  so  eagnly  collected.  With  the  modem  Boulton  ware  this 
range  of  colours  has  been  considerably  increased,  as  by  the  application  of 
a  »ite  slip  the  old  gr^  may  be  imitated  in  parts  of  the  pieces  of  ware ; 
this  adds  white  or  grey  to  the  ochreona  body  of  the  stoneware.  Then, 
blue  of  vaiving  iotenaity  and  opacity — brown  of  varying  depths  and 
clearness — blue-green,  and  clear  deep  green,  pink,  yellowish-brown,  and 
dear  grey.  All  these  are  now  available,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  speci- 
mens OTonght  before  you  (and  which  Mr.  Sparkes  described). 

It  haa  not  been  an  easy  or  an  inexpensive  task  to  introduce  this  variety 
into  a  ware  so  intensely  fired  as  this,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
old  grey  and  the  modern  grey  ts  burnt  with  wood,  and  that  the  necessary 
«BpIoyment  of  coal  brought  us  face  to  face  with  many  diCBeulties  that  were 
narer  met  by  the  old  potters,  and  the  more  intense  beat  produced  by  coal 
ner  wood  caused  other  troubles  connected  with  the  body  of  the  ware.  The 
ue  of  lai^er  kilns  and  the  consequent  production  of  a  la^er  mass  of  heated 
fare  which  had  to  be  cooled  very  gradually  brought  its  own  trouble  ou  the 
ground  that  certain  colours  would  stand  the  intense  heat,  but  not  the  long 
(ndnriog  bei^ ;  nevertheless  these  disadvantages  bore  in  some  eases  a 
corresponding  compensation  in  the  partial  destruction  of  the  ingments  by 
beat,  which  produced  a  most  beantiftil  variety  of  jasper  ware  cdonr. 

Again,  the  chemical  eonditions  brought  about  bjr  the  firing  of  large 
■asaee  of  ware  in  the  open  kiln  in  dose  contact  with  all  the  vapours  of 
cool  in  combustion,  were  veiy  adverse  to  success  in  the  efibrts  to  introdiice 
Certain  colours,  and  the  sulphur  or  other  prodtict«  interfered  obviouBly  with 
the  intended  results.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  here  thut  the  efibrts  made 
ftt  Lambeth  during  the  last  four  years  have  stirred  up  the  German  potters 
to  make  a  reproduction  of  their  old  national  ware,  and  we  see  now,  even 
here,  abundant  proof  of  this  revived  activity,  but  the  spirit  of  the  thing  is 
wanting,  and  at  present  they  have  not  attempted  anything  further  than  the 
beer  jugs  and  heraldic  flat  bottles  that  were  so  fashiohable  at  the  time  of 
the  Beformation,  so  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  former  time  has  this 
material  been  used  for  architectural  purposes.  It  comes,  therefore, 
as  an  absolutely  new  application  which  it  is  for  the  arehitocts  of 
to-day  to  develop.  This  I  feel  sore  may  be  done  with  a  great 
gain  to  the  beaaty  of  small  parts  of  our  buildings,  for  the 
Doulton  ware  has  a  property  and  a  quality  that  no  other  ware 
baa.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  soft,  rich  briUiancy  of  the  tones.  Such  a 
mUerial,  if  used  to  touch  up  a  building,  must  be  a  valuable  addition  to  an 
snhiteet'a  resonrces.  With  such  colours,  spplieaUe  as  they  are  to  every 
variety  of  plastic  forms,  sober,  quiet,  harmonions,  and  deep,  full  of  quality, 
and  wiihont  any  jnimMlity  of  their  ever  becoming,  even  in  the  hands  of 
jBap«enead  deeignezs,  garish  or  common,  almoat  any  coDcrirable  ttSxt 


may  be  produced.  And  I  have  to  point  ont  that  this  deconUon  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  in  a  low  key  of  soft  richness  that  it  will  still  further 
enrich  a  buildiog  as  the  fabric  obtains  age.  The  dieadvaata^  that  attaches 
to  the  use  of  bright  glased  pottery  ware  decorations  often  is  that  they  are. 
brilliant  and  fine  and  in  harmooy  with  a  perfect  new  building  nndimmed 
by  the  weather  atains  and  smoke  of  towns,  whicb  in  a  Uw  year*  will 
certainly  reduce  the  whitest  and  brightest  builoUng  to  a  more  or  less  lUngy 
tone.  _  This  objection  is  met  by  the  omployment  of  this  low-toned  yet  !>«- 
fectly  jewel-like  system  of  decoration.  The  very  virtues  of  this  stoneware, 
which  are  the  result  of  its  greater  trials,  make  it  of  difibrent  application 
to  tern  ootta,  as  by  the  greater  closeness  of  texture  and  the  greater  heat 
that  must  be  employed  to  vitrify  it,  a  greater  risk  of  warping  and  cracking 
is  inevitable.  This  at  once  indicates  its  use  in  small  pieces,  and  in  such 
places  where  absolute  flatness  of  surface  is  not  indispwisable ;  but  under 
these  conditions  I  conceive  it  m«y  be  applied  with  most  admirable  effect  to 
heighten  mouldings  in  red  terra  eotta,  or  to  panel  terra  cotta  pilasters, 
that  may  be  either  dry  or  glazed ;  to  introduce  it  as  surface  decoration  in 
the  manner  of  tiles,  but  with  a  perfectly  different  quality  of  effect,  as  bases 
and  capitals,  especially  aa  shafts  to  ornamental  ocdumns,  as  bosses  to 
vaults,  or  as  smallw  bosses  for  the  heightening  of  mouldings  for  all  work 
that  is  ornamental  and  visible  from  a  near  point  of  view;  fa  laigra  work 
at  a  greater  distance  also,  but  then,  of  course  the  nale  ini  ^fratem  of  the 
decoratioo  must  be  adapted  to  its  pontion. 

I  ask  your  attention  to  two  models  of  a  fimt  and  a  puljdt  that  have  been 
constructed  in  stoneware.  They  iriU  both  be  woAed  ont  in  a  combination 
of  terra  ootta  and  Doulton  ware,  to  fhe  mutual  heifditening  of  each  other'a 
beauties.  These  models  will  indicate  the  amlicdSUt^  of  the  material  toe 
figure-decoration,  either  on  a  large  or  amall  scale,  as  the  perfection  of  the 
glaze  does  not  bide  tbe  smallest  touch  of  tbe  modeller,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion of  usefulness  the  advantage  of  a  glazed  material,  on  the  score  of  tta 
being  easily  cleaned,  is  very  great  indeed.  Moreover,  here  again  the 
introdnction  of  a  pleasant,  rich,  and  harmonious  eolonring  is  so  obvious  a 
gain  to  figure  groups  that  I  venture  to  predict  a  large  use  of  this  ezquisita 
material  for  the  decoration  of  panels  in  pulpits,  fonts,  spandrels,  niches, 
&C.,  and  other  positions  which  would  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
designer.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  disadvantages  that  attach  to  the  use  of 
polished  marbles  for  shafts  or  decorative  bosses  are  completely  overooma 
by  the  noallerable  nature  of  the  new  material,  and  the  certainty  that  it  will 
retain  its  brilliant  surface  for  centuries  without  any  exfoliation  or  weather- 
ing_ which  too  often  leaves  tbe  most  delicate  composition  without  a  point 
of  interest  except  a  regret  at  its  premature  decay.  The  ordinary  earthen- 
ware and  migolica  bosses  are  diffident  from  these  that  I  now  speak  of  in 
the  fact  that  their  glaze  is  always  liable  to  craze,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  already  crazed,  as  many  specimens  I  have  seen  show.  The 
efl^  of  "  craze "  is  to  admit  atmospheric  and  weathering  influences  to  the 
body  of  the  ware  under  the  glaze — that  means  to  disintegrate  it  in  tome  if 
the  bo4y  is  not  sufficiently  vitieouB  to  resut  the  attack-^hich  in  the  caaa 
of  stoneware  is  assured. 

The  question  of  strength  of  this  material  ia  not  likely  to  be  a  vital  one, 
as  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  used  in  a  eonstrnctive  form  except 
under  certain  limitations,  but  rather  as  a  method  of  applying  aarlMe 
decoration.  Nevertheless  on  this  score  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
water-pipes  are  made  of  a  clay  not  so  strong  in  its  nature  as  that  tued  foe 
these  vessels,  and  burnt  and  glazed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that 
are  subjected  to  working  pressure  of  30  lbs.  to  the  ineb,  while  the  cruehing 
fence  ia  firam  00  to  100  tarn  per  foot  of  surface,  dependent  on  the  form  and 
construction  of  tbe  meees  operated  upon ;  and  tnat,  generally  speaking 
the  tables  of  strength,  based  on  the  behaviour  of  terra  cotta,  may  be  re- 
garded as  showing  the  minimum  of  the  resisting  power  of  this  new  ware. 

With  regard  to  cost,  terra  cotta  is  generally  a  third  less  than  stone  for 
ordinary  mouldings  and  the  usual  appUcatioo  of  decorative  features,  but  this 
ratio  is  materially  altered  when  a  aesign  with  much  nndercatting  ia  neces- 
sary. Then  the  facility  with  which  this  ie  done  in  soft  clay  causes  the 
relative  coet  of  the  two  substances  to  alter  in  tbe  ratio  of  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  cost  of  stone.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  stoneware  deconUim, 
experience  in  its  use  is  wanting  on  a  snffleienljy  large  scale  to  have  brought 
it  into  the  maiket  aa  a  material  which  can  be  supplied  at  so  much  per 
foot;  but  the  coat,  whether  of  simple  patterns  or  enrichments,  will  at  no 
time  nor  in  any  combination  of  colours  be  bo  great  as  to  be  any  bar  to  its 
extensive  use. 

In  conclusion,  Hr.  Sparkes  said :  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  has  beian  dune  at  Lambeth  to  develop  this  new  thing.  It 
remains  for  the  profession  to  determine  the  place  it  shall  take  in  future 
design.^  My  impression  ia  that  this  art,  so  entirdy  in  its  infinncy,  will  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  designs  of  the  future. 


The  FBBaroBHT  obserred  that  Mr.  Sparkes  had  spoken  of  this  art  as  bemg 
in  its  infancy ;  but  portions  of  the  Tower  of  Nineveh  had  been  foniM 
covered  with  glaze.  On  one  of  the  old  tombs  of  Thebes  being  opened, 
containing  the  remains  of  Queen  Aeh  Hotep,  he  believed  the  remains  of 
of  vitreous  paste  were  found.  Probably  some  were  present  who  had  used 
the  terra  cotta  and  stoneware  described  by  Mr.  Sparkes,  and  would  give 
them  tbe  benefit  of  their  experience, 

Mr.  CucR  said  that  i  n  tbe  first  place  he  would  move  that  the  best  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  accorded  toMr.  Sparkes  for  his  veiyinterestingandnseflil 
Paper.  He  had  brought  to  their  notice  a  material  on  which  the  future 
hope  of  London  architecture  might  be  sud  to  depend,  uuleas  they  oould  get 
rid  of  the  smoke.  It  waa  a  material  which,  from  its  superior  colour  and 
extraordinary  durability,  was  especially  adapted  to  all  external  decoration, 
and  he  believed  that  young  architects  would  do  well  to  bear  it  in  miod 
OS  one  of  their  leading  decorative  materials.  One  or  two  difficulties,  how- 
ever, occurred  with  regard  to  its  general  use,  for  those  who  used  terra 
cotta  bad  generally  found  that  one  of  its  disadvantages  was  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it  for  continnoua  snrfooes,  such  as  string  courses  and  cornices,  in 
consequence  (tf  the  broken  line  that  oeeurted.  In  frieze,  fbr  instance,  a 
snecesaion  of  ilij^t  hollows  wonld  occur  which  would  be  observable  in 
coDtinnow  su&eei,  and  this  would  lead  to  a  gre^  difficulty  in  the  case 
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bafaatttdM,  *^  Mlifl  tto  f  tliiig  a<  thtcomonantfKta  of  a«  InIoi^^ 
Tbm  ■ddidoad.bbam'siid  MpcBM  Aw  wImIkI  had  the  rflbofeof  iadadng 
fcniHff  to  diaraadt  thmt  di*BU  from  oatng  Boeh  mstfiml«,  and  arehitarta 
had  bsMi  obligad  to  abandon  Hum,  becauM  of  tb»  eoat  iaenmd  io  their 
ftzi^  and  Mttins,  Ooaing  to  the  qnwtioa  of  eoloar,  which  wu  man  in 
bii  proTtscs,  lax.  Crace  uioigbt  tb»  material  proaented  «ztraordinaiT 
advaDtagM,  aad  it  waa  Bcaxedy  poanbls  to  coocstra  a  more  beaotafu 
grotmd  far  a  friese  den^  than  was  offend  in  the  goldea  caloar ;  but  tbaie 
vas  oaie  thj  important  emieideEatioD  vUdi  mUitatad  aguoet  the  w* 
ooazagflBent  of  the  material ;  be  aHiuled  to  the  pnTailisg  impaeuioa  with 
ngard  to  utc  ooetlinett.  In  a  retail  ahop^  eontaining  examples  of  ihia 
notterj;  the  prieea  aaked  weald  be  10&,  12s.,  or  16*.  ior  little  ja^  wfaieh 
md  not  appear  to  warrant  soch  &  price.  The  price  of  the  FLemiafa  ware 
peaented  a  wandariiil  contiaat,  lor  Hmilar  uUuee  were  offered  in  Flaadeta 
M  the  price  of  from  2  to  i  a  6  franca.  The  ware  he  wu  reteriog  to  iraa 
BomiKij,  the  bio*  and  Krey.  Wbaterer  mi^t  be  the  merits  or  dMamta 
of  the  reepaetiTa  materiala,  thadiflerenee  in  point  of  eost  wee  extnuttdi- 
mrj.  He  belieied  he  waa  eoneet  in  atatina  that  op  to  the  prceent  time 
Mr.  Bosltoa  bad  eonlaed  hia  attention  to  the  prodoction  of  ware  of  more 
minote  and  eteborate  deeiga  tbao  in  fotnre  might  be  olwajs  thongfat 
deatiable  for  axcbitaotnTal  paxpoiea — for  designs  entailing  a  great  deal  of 
repetition.  In  tim  case  of  repetttuui  of  the  design,  he  imagiael  there  wonld 
be  a  considerable  dimioatioa  of  coat.  The  question  of  cost  was  always  a 
diffienU  one  when  the  deoocatira  featoree  of  a  baildiag  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  cost  of  decotatioD  being  the  point  to  which  the  client  would 
damar.  The  deeoeati-re  materials  bioi^^  to  their  notice  by  ISx.  Qgexket 
wtnld  ba  more  gladly  adt^ted  by  the  aiditaet  if  tJuy.  eoold  he  hiooght 
vithin  the  means  ot  a  client  of  modamte  fortnna 

Mr.  B.  PasR^  Sfibbs  said  that  Mr.  Sparkea  read  a  Paper  a  short  time 
«go  at  the  Society  of  Artft  on  the  hiebmcal  portion  of  the  anbjoet,  and  the 
object  of  the  present  Paper  waa  to  biin^  the  materia  thoroughly  before 
the  Btudeots,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  their  opioions  aod  criticism.  The 
•qaestioQ  of  expense  waa  no  donbt  a  Tery  aerions  one,  aod  had  probably 
prerented  the  profession  tokiog  nnicb  tronble  about  ttie  material  for  deco- 
ratire  pnrpoaes.  Mr.  Crace  had  elladed  to  the  difference  in  price  between 
the  Doolton  ware  and  that  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  but  in  one  respect 
theaxticlea  were  very  difltemt;  the  designs  abroad  were  repetitiTO,  and 
tiie  work  waa  done  by  a  dass  of  people  verr  different  to  those  who  did  the 
work  here.  The  coHt,  therefore,  was  much  leas,  and  Mr.  Spiers  said  he  had 
seen  vasee  like  those  exhibited  worked  out  at  Qd.  a  piece  which  were  now 
•charged  each.  The  fact  was  that  the  workmen  were  much  more 
nrtistic  than  English  workmen,  and  had  received  a  proper  artistic  training. 
Haring  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  prices  in  terra  cotta,  he  found 
tiiat  tb<>  price  charged  for  carving  a  number  of  capitals  was  16^.  each  ;  he 
had,  howarer,  obtained  the  same  capitals  in  a  material  which  he  considered 
minhl  last  far  longar  than  in  stone,  and  wonld,  ha  h<»)ed,  be  of  onperior 
workmanship,  at  one-tbFrd  of  the  price.  That  being  the  case  with  terra 
•cotta,  he  dia  not  see  why  the  same  resalt  should  not  be  obtained  in  the 
Donlton  ware.  If  Messrs.  Doultoo  prefeixed  to  adhere  to  the  production 
of  the  higher  class  of  ware,  and  declined  to  carry  out  repetitive  designs, 
perhaps  other  manufacturers  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  a  commoner  class  of  ware,  and  undertake  work  that  would  be  repetitLve, 
The  question  then  arose  as  to  how  far  the  material  could  be  applied  to 
«xtemal  and  internal  decoration.  One  of  its  disadvaDtages  was  that  it 
xstulQed  its  glaze  lot^r  than  any  other  portion  of  the  bnilding,  and  offered 
s  contrast,  even  apainfnl  contrast,  to  other  sta&ces  which  were  dead  in 
tone.  He  feared  it  was  difficolt  to  compete  with  nature,  and  that  Buch  a 
work  as  the  Albert  Memorial  would  have  to  be  toned  down  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  of  London  and  its  surroundings. 
Be,  therefore,  thought  that  externally  the  material  could  only  be  used 
sparingly,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  have  glazed  tiles  throogbout 
s  bnilding;  it  miff bt,  however,  be  advantageonsly  empl^^in  aanbordi- 
itste  manner  in  friezes,  panels,  and  decorative  work.  He  woald  not  like 
to  see  it  nat-d  in  mouldings,  as  he  feared  the  mouldings  would  come  out  too 
attong,  and  he  preferred  sinkings  to  bosses.  Although  the  material  might 
oflbr  too  strong  a  contrast  for  external  work,  he  thought  that  internally 
there  were  almost  endless  purposes  for  which  it  mi^ht  be  used,  such  as  the 
inlaying  of  fireplaces  and  for  staircases.  The  variety  of  deeiga  produced 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  was  marvelluus — only  about  fifty  new  patt«ms  being 
oxbibiied  out  of  thousands  that  had  been  invented,  fie  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Doulton  said  that  ootil  recently  no  idoa  had  occurred  of  applying 
this  material  to  architectural  purposes,  but  at  length  it  had  struck  both  Mr. 
Sparkes  and  himself  that  the  efl^  of  London  bnilding  might  be  heightened 
by  the  use  of  so  beautiful  and  indestructible  a  material.  As  remarked  by 
Mr.  Sparkes,  the  material  was  very  extensively  employed  for  veBsels  used 
for  chemical  purposes,  and  which  were  sent  frotn  Lambeth  all  over  the 
vnorld.  At  first  it  was  aappoeed  that  the  variety  would  soon  cease,  as  they 
^d  not  anticipate  Mch  an  exuberant  wealth  of  imagination  as  bad  been 
exhibited  in  dealing  with  the  material,  the  productions  being  inexhaustible 
in  TarieQr.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  material  in  its  application  to  architecture, 
there  wm  no  lenson  why,  if  a  saffieient  demand  existed,  it  shonld  not  be 
produced  at  a  moderate  cost  Obviously  it  waa  impossiUe  to  judge  at  the 
'Cost  merely  hj  the  prodnetion  of  a  single  article,  but  if  proper  encourage- 
ment ware  afibrded  the  question  of  cost  wonld  receive  due  attention.  In 
c<UMlasion,  Mr.  Doulton  deeired  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Spaces 
and  to  the  students  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  observing  that  the 
atndents  eonld  non  possibly  be  under  wiser  or  more  cultivated  guidance. 

Mr.  A.  pATint  considered  that  in  AetUe  materials  they  might  look  forward 
to  a  great  development  hot  he  thought  it  would  be  in  the  reproduction  of 
one  design  over  uid  over  again.  In  the  present  age  the  facihty  of  repro- 
dnetion  was  remniteble,  and  aflbrdad  the  opportunity  of  inunaneely 
cheapening  artistic  dwign. 

After  a  Aw  ramarks  from  Mr.  Anua,  the  Chainpan  put  the  vote  to  the 
tnoediig,  and  it  was  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Sbukis  anglssd  his  ackBO«UdBm«it%  *nd  briefly  relied  to  tiw 


poinis  sosing:  in  tJw  dbewsioBk  Kr.  Cnethndnteedtotiwdiflsdi^ia 
obtaining  tne  Ubm,  and  had  also  raised  tha  qnesomi  of  eosb.  Witk  xaspsQ 
to  the  warping  of  terra  cotta,  one  souce  of  inaccuracy  wM  the4rjisf  oC 
tte  we  before  it  was  pr(^>eKly  fired ;  it  was  simply  a  gnestioB  oC  ear*  in 
ths  drying,  and  the  twisting  tlut  afterwards  took  plaoe  waa  Teiy  sli|^ 
indeed,  Pieces  had  been  prooufiod  as  pecfeet  and  as  true  aa  oonld  be  ejected 
in  a  stOB*  column.   As  to  the  cost,  thai  qaesiion  had  been  partly 
answered  by  Mr;  Bonlt<«.   He  sopposed  the  cost  .ixmld  not  ba  fairly 
aseertuned  by  puehasing  a  aingtearticle  at  a  West  End  sho^  as  thsiOM 
charged  indited  various  intmuediata  preflta.   The  time-  oeoinad  in  thft 
production  of  these  articles  was  said  to  be  an  olgeetitm,  hot  UMB  was  & 
specimeii  of  a  balcony  exhibited  in  the  room  whidi  was  not  thsnght  ^  fl«« 
wedis  ago.   That  was  a  pinee     gsnnine  stoneware,  free  from  any  atst  of 
"  cooking  or  dodging."  to  use  an  architectural  pbraae.   He  longed  for  tha 
time  whan  the  archibiet  would  be  bold  faiough  to  constnut  a  ntsirrnsfl  of 
that  material,  and  was  satisfied  that  his  difficalties  woald  be  ovareoma  br 
the  care  exercised  by  the  potter.    The  eott  of  the  material  wMld  bs  mack 
leas  than  polisbed  stoao  or  granite,  and  wonld  fnmudi  an  ucallcDfr  rabsli- 
tate  for  the  wretched  stuff*  brought  over  from  Canua ;  the  bad  winrhto 
carving  they  had  sometimes  to  look  at  wan  astonidiing.   The  ^fforesee  im 
the  pnce  of  the  Bhenish  (not  Flemish)  grey  ware  was  attribataUe  to  ihrn 
Bmallness  of  the  wages  paid  for  its  production.    Here  we  had  to  pay  for 
intelUgeoee  and  for  the  power  of  iaventiou,  and  ioveution  was  a  preeioos 
thing.   The  oouatrj  would  be  enriched  anid  poetenty  beoefltad  ey  thn— 
objects  of  beauty  and  briUianey  when  we  had  overvometbe  pantfof  partial^ 
with  oar  sovereigns.   Ho  donbt  nwehanioal  lepeUtioB  would  mMis  aU  «■■• 
much  cheaper,  bnt  these  msehaueal  ajMpIianoes  would  ham  th»  dEset  ot 
destroying  all  the  interest,  originaUty,  and  eham  of  the  we^  His  ot^oet 
was  that  the  bnman  mind  ahould  have  fuU  play,  and  leHve  its  in^ireas  tm 
the  work.    Alihon^  he  would  repeat  in  mass,  he  preferred  to  be  free  ia 
detail.   Ia  eonc^aaiOD,  Mr.  Spaikes  ezpc«>fleed  a  hope  that  hia  I^permi^ifc 
aerre  as  the  intiodnetion  of  a  mat«rial  to  the  riong  architects,  who 
so  well  zepBSSSBfcad  on  this  occasion. 


It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  April  2,  Mr.  F.  KTUeke 
would  reed  a  Paper  on  "  The  Relationehip  between  the  Architect  and  tbe 
Workman,"  the  members'  aoirie  being  postponed. 


SALE  OF  PICTURES. 

IK  the  collectien  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Stuart,  of  *^'Hlhtm 
Abbey,  and  the  late  Ci^tain  Smith,  S.N.,  of  CUrges  Stzvet,  and 
Groom's  Hill,  Gfeenwieh,  consisting  of  180  lotSr  sold  by  Meami.  Christisb 
Manson  ft  Woods,  ob  Friday  and  fhtniHsj  Innr.  Ihn  |iiiifnifiii  whifih  shtmiiwii 
the  highest  prices  were "  The  Martyrdom  of  8l  Placida,"  1^  S^dtsel — 
a  composition  of  seven  fignree,  in  the  artist's  first,  or  Umbriui  maimer, 
from  the  Borghese  Gallery  and  tbe  colledione  of  Mr.  W.  Young  Ottley 
and  Mr.  W.  Coningham — referred  to  in  Buebaoan's  "  Memoirs  of  Painting, 
197'.  8'. ;  a  Siver  Scene,  with  cottages,  peasants  oo  a  rustic  bridge,  and 
others  in  a  boat,  by  Van  Qoyen,  2201.  Itfit. ;  a  Woody  Scene,  witii  a  rirar 
falling  over  rodu,  a  peasaat  woman  and  child  under  a  shed  near  soma  Ane 
trees  on  the  left,  ft  peasut  and  riieep  «  a  hill  above,  by  Jaeob  Bn^daet 
(signed),  267/.  15*. ;  ft  pair  of  Pastoral  Scenes,  by  N.  BsiehMB  (signodX 
2&t.  2». ;  a  Rinr  Scene,  with  a  chnrch,  a  ferry,  and  other  boats,  and  figures^ 
by  Solomon  Itoysdael  (signed),  1 10^.  5«.  ;  a  Wood  Soene,  with  flgorss, 
b^  Kombouts,  la. ;  a  Woody  Btver  Scene,  wit^  bathers,  and  a  Landse^Mt 
with  travelling  peasants  (the  companion),  by  Mouoheron,  401. ;  a  Land- 
scape, with  a  peasant  and  dogs  tending  she^,  by  Q.  Moorland,  99i.  16$. ; 
"TheTemptattM,"  by  T.  Stothard,  B.A.,  smaU,  2^8«.;  a  Wood  Seem^ 
with  a  peasant  and  sheep,  by  J.  Crome,  sen.,  from  tbe  oolloettOB  of  the 
Rev.  a.  R.  Leathes,  of  Sbropham,  Nwfblk,  12«f. 

The  modern  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings,  the  property  of  tbe  late 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Beech  Hill,  Halifut,  and  eome  brlonging  to  a  gentleman 
in  lAoeashire,  sold  on  Saturday,  realised  generally  good  prices.  In  the 
drawings,  "  Kirkstall  Abbey,"  by  G.  A.  Pripp,  sold  for  ML ;  "  Sotdhend,' 
by  G.  A.  Fripp,  691.  6s. ;  "  Dead  Game,"  by  J.  Hardy,  juo.,  4W. ;  •*  VoiKM, 
with  the  Dogana  and  Dueat  Palace,"  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  36/.  Ht.Qd.  ;''  Batto- 
sea,"  by  David  Cox,  26/. ;  "  The  Old  Bridge  at  Beddgobrt,"  37J. ;  "  Sehe- 
veningen,"  by  K  W.  Coc^  RA.,  4tl. ;  "The  Path  tJiroog^  ^  Wood,* 
by  E.  G.  "Warren,  601. ;  "  Little  Hampton  Ferry,"  by  H.  G.  iffina,  51/.  ; 
"  Welcome  News,"  by  R  Nicol,  A.R,  A.,  68/. ;  "  Interior  of  Pngae  Cathe- 
dral,"  by  9.  Prout,  63/.;  "The  Vale  of  Neath,"  by  Copley  Fielding, 
106/.;  "Noontide  Best,"  by  F.  W.  Topham',  216/.  Pictnroa.— "  The 
Banks  of  tbe  nwrnes,"  by  A.  Vicksrs,  631.  1  Is. ;  "  The  Retom  from 
Sports."  by  J.  S.  Noble,  50/.  8fl. ;  "Sunday  Morning,"  by  W. 
P.  Fiith,  K.A.,  63/.;  "  Bacharach  on  the  Khiue,"  by  J.  P.  Pyne. 
40/.;  "In  the  Llsdr  ValleT."  by  B.  W.  Leader,  091.;  "The 
Donbtfnl  Coin,"  by  W.  H.  Knight,  42/. ;  "  The  Wedding  Bnat 
fast,"  by  G.  E.  Hiicks,  49/.  7*. ;  "  Lake  of  Zurich,"  by  J.  B.  Pyne, 
86/. ;  "  Cottage  Industry,"  by  George  Smith,  73/. ;  "  A  Choice  Dessert," 
by  W.  Duffield,  71/.  8*.;  "Confidence,"  by  Carolus,  57/.;  "Sprin^t"  by 
Vicat  Cole,  A.R.A.,  131/.  I2s.;  "The  Road  to  BeddgelLert,"  by  John  Syei; 
309/.  15«.;  "The  Lost  Change,"  by  W.  H.  Knight,  162/.;  "Venioe,'^b» 
£.  W.  Cooke.  R.  A.,  1 36/. ;  "  The  Doctor's  Visit :  Out  of  Danger."  by  G.  B. 
O'NeU.  81/.;  "Hide  and  Seek,"  by  G.  B.  O'Neil,  71/.  8s.;  "Near  Capd 
Curig,KQrthWales,"h7  J.Creswii!ft,H.A.,  8U.;  "An  Irish  Wadding,"  by 
F.  Goodall,  BjL.  29/. ;  >'  Near  Shoes,"  by  W.  P.  Frith,  BJL.  122/.  lit. ; 
"  Rest,"  by  P.  F.  Poole,  E.A.,  110/.  6*. ;  "  Advice  Gratis,"  by  G.  B.  CNeU. 
68/.  5s. ;  "  Madge  Wildfire  and  Jeanoie  Deans,"  by  John  Lianell,  sen.. 
94/.  98. ;  "  A  Gipsy  Eacampmeot,"  by  F.  Goodall,  K.A.,  991.  1S«. ;  "  TIw 
Knotty  Foint,"by  F.  Nicol,  A.B.A.,  162/.; "  Rejected  Addresses,"  by  KNicol, 
A.K.A.,  99/.;  "  The  New  Dren,"  by  J.  U.  Horsley,  R. A.,  1 94/.  Wster-ooloor 
Dmwiogs.-^Taso  of  flowers,  by  Miss  H.  G.  Coleman,  18/.;  dais  vidlflownsii 
by  the  same.  161. ;  wallflowers,  apple  and  mayblossom,  by  the  saa^  ZlL  lOSn 
"  Fteding-time,'' bj  Birkst  Foster,  1991.  XOs.;  "St  Abbe's  Hani.''^& 
Dnnean,  186/.  lOi.; ''Band,"  by  J.  ILLuoant,  362.  Us.;  "InthsBigh- 
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bods,*  by  W.  I..  Leitch,  HI  S». "  Kdraw^Tbittsititf  "Whalebone,*'  by 
J.  F.  Hsriing,  wa-.  SW.  8j.  ;  "  The  Monsy-box,"  by  J.  Morgan,  SSI.  ?#. ; 

Sanorita,"  by  HayneB  Winiama.  t9i. ;  '*  Kaar  BakeiPell,"  by  H.  Jat- 
pmu  2W. ;  "  Haprrating."  by  H.  B.  WUKa,  Hi. ;  "  Jack  Cada's  RabUa/'  by 
EMlay  blawaUe,  aiS^.  6t.;  " SQaamMh,"  by  A.  J.  WoolBflr,  761. ;  "Off 
A»  Urn,'  br  B.  Bearta.  147^.;  "  Milkbg-time,  GnwiBare,"  by  T.  8. 
CkmMr,  R^,  sm. ;  " In  the  Uadr  VaUey,"  by  B.  W.  ImAw.  Si6f. ;  "  An 
InlariDF,"  by  F.  D.  Hardy,  6il. ;  "  My  Pat."  by  J.  J.  Hill,  S7/. ;  '*  Emit,"  by 
Sua  Mntria,"  291.  1 8«.  6<f. ;  "  Higblaod  Sheep,"  by  B.  AnsdeU,  B. A.,  240/. ; 
"  The  Tambourine  Oirl,"  by  J.  B.  Bur^aa,  89/.  5t. ;  "  The  Halt  in  the 
I>M«ii,'  by  Hanij  Wamo,  a  Tery  laige  dzavii^  601. ;  "  Daad  Game."  by 
Wmoix,  392. 18*. 

A  NEW  THOROUGHFARE  FROM  FLEET  STREET 
TO  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

TTTE  nodentand  that  the  ncent  purehaae  hy  the  Corporation  of  the  site 
TT  «f  tte  Cawrtared  3m  Ooawas^'a  WaAa,  batmen  Blaekfriais  and 
Aa  TsHpla,  will  imaediataty  fallowed  1^  the  coastrnetien  of  a  wide 
and  new  street  from  Fleet  Stnet  to  the  Embankmaat  The  land  whaeh 
tba  OorpocatioD  haa  purchased  has  a  frontage  to  the  Embankmacit  of 
266  feet  in  length,  extending  westward  from  the  Boyal  Hotel  to  tha 
boundary  of  the  dep£t  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  and 
ita  depth,  to  ita  northern  boondaiy  in  Tndor  Street,  is  500  feet,  corering 
jUtomlthet  an  araa  of  IS7.500  feet.  The  Corporation  hare  thus  obtained 
tiha  umd  at  aboat  U.  6t.  per  foot,  the  pnTdiase  money  bpins  170,000/.  It 
is  aaid  tiiat  the  new  street  is  to  be  60  feet  in  width,  and  that  Whltafiiars 
3tre«t  win  be  widened  to  a  corresponding  extent  from  its  jnnction  with 
Tudor  Street  to  Fleet  Street.  With  the  Tiew  of  carrying  ont  this  improre- 
B«B(  MTH^  of  the  tenants  on  the  west  aide  of  Wnitmars  Street  hsve 
Cor  wmie  time  been  nndw  ootiee  to  qait,  and  already  naay  of  tbe  honsea 
are  being  demolished.  Tbe  site  of  the  Grt»  Company's  land  between  the 
lU^ml  Hotel  and  the  east  side  of  the  intended  new  atreat  is  to  be  laid  out 
fin-  boUdin|s  of  a  hig^  class  chaxaetar,  and  tha  waat  «de,  adjoining  the 
land  oecnpied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  will  also  be  appro- 
friated  in  a  nmilar  manner,  but  we  learn  tliat  the  line  of  bnilding 
frontage  is  intended  to  be  uniform  with  the  Temple  buildings,  and  that  a 
coaaidasaUe  portkm  of  the  land  immediately  frosting  the  enbsakawnt 
will  be  laid  ont  as  gardens  similar  to  those  between  Waterloo  and  Charii^ 
Croas.  Wodunen  are  now  employed  in  taking  down  tlie  buildings  be^ng- 
iag  to  As  Qaa  Company. 


THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  LIME  STREET 
STATION  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

AOOVTILACT  of  Btapendons  magnitude  at  the  Line  Street  Statkm,  Liver- 
po(d,  of  the  London  and  North-Weat«m  Company,  has  joat  been 
eoitend  upon  by  Messrs.  Ta^or  te  TbonaoD,  of  Manchester.  The  Com- 
pntiy  ue  abent  to  enbr^  the  statian  to  doable  its  present  rife.  It  is  at 
prsBsnt  abont  300  feet  in  width  and  900  feet  in  depth,  and  the  station 
^riun  enlaiged  will  eover  an  area  of  abont  10  acres  in  extent.  In  addition 
to  this  large  area  the  present  tunnel  between  the  station  and  Edge  Hill, 
which  is  about  three^narters  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  to  be  opened  out  and 
widened  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  aboat  cne-thivd  its  entire 
length,  soas  to  gire  additional  facilities  for  the  narshalUng  and  the  arriral 
nufdniutiire  in  trains.  Daplicate  lines  of  luls  will  be  &id  down  on  the 
area  of  the  tannel  as  opened  ont  and  widened,  and  the  additional  space 
thus  obtained  may  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  station,  which  will 
thns,  when  finished,  contain  an  area  of  from  16  to  18  acres. 

Tho  catting  open  of  tiie  tatuel  necessitates  the  parcluse  of  a  large 
nmonat  of  property  sitaated  abore  the  present  tmael  lenl,  and  no  less 
than  elcTsn  streets  will  be  intersected,  across  which  an  equal  nnnber  of 
bridges  over  the  railway  will  hare  to  be  thrown.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  eocnvstion  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  oonstractitRi  of  the  street 
bridges,  the  woiks  for  which  hare  jnst  been  commeooed  by  the  emtractors, 
is  100.0002.  The  iron  required  for  the  bridgM  will  be  1,000  tons  in  weight, 
together  with  20,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  brickwork.  The  quan- 
tity of  sxeaTation  will  be  upwards  of  330,000  yards.  One  of  the  bridges — 
that  between  St.  Vincent  Street  and  Copperas  Hill — will  be  carried  across 
by  means  of  very  heavy  iron  girders,  on  account  of  the  great  width  of  the 
catting  at  those  points.  The  height  of  this  bridge  abore  the  rails  will  be 
46  feet.  There  wilt  also  be  a  large  tunnel  bridge,  which  will  cross  the  line 
diagmally,  oommencin^  at  BusseU  Street,  and  extending  to  a  little  beyond 
a  s^et  called  Trowbridge  Street.  Hie  excavationa  and  bridge-boilding 
will  be  carried  forward  withont  interfering  with  the  traffic  of  the  tunnel. 
For  (anying  ont  this  olyect  skilftil  eng^eering  operations  have  been  de- 
ifgned.  Shuts  will  be  sank  at  the  points  where  bridges  are  to  be  con- 
atnieled,  and  a  betMlii^  will  then  be  ortren  through  tbe  reek  on  each  side 
of  the  tunnel.  The  bridges  will  be  erected,  and  a  cJearing  made,  and  last 
of  all  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  will  be  taken  off  and  the  aides  cleared  away. 
Hie  taking  off  of  the  crown  will  be  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  work. 
This  irill  be  done  in  lengths,  and  in  order  to  protect  trains  passing  thtongb 
the  tunnel  an  iron  shield  will  be  placed  inside  for  the  leogth  required,  and 
moved  at  ni^ht  to  the  next  length.  All  danger  frcnn  foiling  d^rit  will 
thns  be  obTiated,  and  the  trafiSe  will  go  on  without  interruption.  To  facili' 
late  operatjons,  when  the  heading  has  been  driven  throogh  the  rock  by  the 
side  of  the  tunnel,  a  siding  will  be  laid  for  waggons,  into  which  will  be 
filled  the  stuff  excavated,  and  these  will  be  drawn  ont  and  placed  on  ndings 
in  the  new  station  ^aee  daring  tbe  day,  and  drawn  iq>  the  tannel  at  aight, 
vfaen  tiie  tasAo  is  not  so  gnat  Tbe  laek  in  the  tannel  is  met  with  at  a 
d^th  -aatyiag  from  6  fbet  to  8  feet  fiois  the  anzfMa,  and  is  mostly  red 
sandstaae,  ia  some  places  being  extreaiely  hard.  At  some  peinta,  whare 
the  elevatioB  of  tbe  groond  eoraee  of  the  town  is  oensideEably  above  the 
railway  level,  the  depth  of  the  cutting  will  be  formidable.  At  Bwwnlow 
flu  set,  «M  of  the  faiabest  parts  in  the  town,  it  wiU  be  62  feet  down  to  the 
rule.   It  is  expected  ihat  the  awaiarian  wvAb  and  tke  Wdges  will  be 


eon^letedhiabettbtmlnmoBflN.  wtai  the  aAdittoDat  Vim  wfllbeopw 
and  in  use. 

For  tbe  purposes  «f  the  enkigement  of  tbe  st&tioa,  a  large  block  of  pa»- 
perty  on  the  south  side,  bounded  by  the  present  statioD-waU,  Conpsraa 
Hill.  Skelhom  Stmet,  aad  lime  Street,  has  been  ptuchasad,  and  the  houses 
which  stood  within  the  limits,  and  which  were  several  hundreds  in  num> 
ber,  hare  been  cleared  awaj,  and  the  exeaTStions^  pgmaratan  to  die  eoa- 
straotitm  of  the  eahu^ged  aUtiw,  are  proosediog.  Ta»  mM»  area  of  tha 
station  will  be  aovered  by  an  iron  looC  staiilar  to  that  of  the  existing 
station.  The  piatfomts  will  be  greatly  iacreaaed  in  nninber,  and  greater 
width  given  to  each.  lilo  definite  estimate  of  the  entire  oost  of  these 
in.nense  works  haa  yet  been  named,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  understood 
that  it  will  altimatuy  be  more  than  half  a  niiUion  sterliai^  the  enormona 
sums  paid  for  the  paofotf  whish  has  had  to  be  pwdiassd,  forming  a 
lane  item. 

Th»  whole  of  tbs  wrim  bare  been  dee^pied  by  Mr.  Bakar»  tba  oompaDj** 
chief  angineir. 


Tta  Soaaa  MMaUina. 

Sir, — As  I  think  It  right  that  the  attention  of  the  azehitectmal  profta* 
si  on  should  be  dravrn  to  the  deasion  of  the  Royal  lostitnte  tdntive  to  the 
award  of  the  Sonne  Medallion  of  this  year,  I  t^e  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
yon  on  the  sabjeet,  feeling  sure  that  toe  mere  nuisance  of  tiie  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  wilt  at  once  show  its  anfaimeBS.  In  the  printed 
conditions  issued  by  tbe  Institute,  the  subject  of  the  design  was  set  forth 
as  "  A  London  Residence,  sitnate  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  adjoining 
houses  of  corresponding  oharaeter  and  plan,"  Now  {  think  that  most  tn 
your  readers  wiUagieewith  me  that  the  oondHion  atating  that  the  aborn- 
ing houses  were  to  be  of  corresponding  plan,  meant  that  the  poeition  maA 
sice  of  the  rooms  was  to  be  neany,  if  not  quite,  such  as  could  oe  obtained 
between  party  walls,  no  advantase  being  taken  of  the  side  frijntage,  excej;^ 
perhaps.  In  the  position  of  windows,  the  assumption  being  that  the  eids 
street  was  an  unimportant  and  perhaps  narrow  toorotigh&rB,  Id  three  of 
the  four  promiated  designs,  however  (including  that  te  which  honourable 
mention  was  awarded),  the  entianeee  were  at  the  ride,  and  I  do  not  heri- 
tste  to  say  that  the  porition  and  sise  of  the  rooms  were,  in  all  the  three, 
SDch  as  could  not,  in  any  degree,  be  obtained  in  a  bouse  situate  between 
par^  walls.  The  conditions  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Jrontoffe  was  to  be 
60  feet,  and  the  dt^ih  120  feet,  inclusive  of  front  and  side  areas,  ftc.,  and 
that  tbe  only  elevation  required  was  to  be  a  front  elevation.  In  the  three 
designs  above  referred  to,  however,  which  ware  sect  in  under  the  mottoes 
"  Soaoe,"  "  Crux  mea  Lux,"  and  "  TTrbanus,"  the  elevations  submitted  were 
those  of  the  principal  front  {tie),  that  is,  of  the  120  feet  side.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  these  elevations,  as  well  in  their  extant  as  in  the  fiuA  of 
their  being  complete  designs,  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  real 
front  elevations,  which  were  not  ouly  less  than  half  tbe  site,  but  were,  of 
necessity,  iropeifect  deetgns,  owing  to  Aeir  having  to  be  eonsiderad  aa 
femiag  the  flanking  portion  of  a  tennoe,  the  "  adjoining  bouses  "  having 
to  be  "of  oonesponding  character."  New,  Sir,  I  shoiUd  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  reasonable  lo  enect  faimees  in  public  competitioDS  decided 
1^  lay  judges,  when  even  the  uoyal  InstiCute  shows  itself  so  utterly  in- 
capable of  oondooting  a  competition  fairly  ?  In  conchuion,  I  may  mentien 
thw  on  aeeertataung  the  abore  bets  I  wrote  two  Isttan  of  protest,  one  ta 
tbe  council,  and  tbe  other  an  appeal  to  the  spedal  mestiif.  The  of 
the  first  I  do  not  know ;  the  second  formed  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks 
from  the  chairman,  who,  after  tbe  vote  whidi  decided  the  matter  had  been 
tiUcen,  asked  the  meeting  whether  it  was  their  wish  that  it  should  be  read. 
A  contrary  wish  was  forthwith  expressed  by  Professor  Kerr  aad  another, 
tbe  Professor  remarking  that  if  any  student  felt  himself  aggrieved,  he 
might  think  bimsdf  h^iy  if  he  met  with  no  greater  TCTerses  in  the  course 
of  bis  pfofoasional  life. 

8  Lneas  Tenaoe,  Bow.  Toar  obedient  soTant, 

Manh  28, 187d.  F.  P.  Jommnr. 

REVIEWS. 

Lutoh's  pRica  Book  ron  IS76.   Kelly  Sc  Go. 

That  Laxton's  Price  Book  has  reacbed  a  flFtyeighth  edition  is  suffideat 
testimony  to  the  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  its  snperririon  for  so 
many  Tsars,  and  in  Messrs.  lily's  hands  the  book  has  much  improved. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  detail  ta  prieet  under  every  head,  it  now  contoina 
useful  tables  for  ealeulating  wages,  memoranda  of  rarioas  kinds,  lists  trf 
patents  granted  daring  tbe  past  year,  decirions  of  the  law  courts,  lists  oT 
brands  on  timber,  and  a  mass  of  other  inibrmation.  The  indexes  are  fiill» 
and  admit  of  easy  reference.  The  new  edition  will  be  found  to  be  no  less 
useful  than  tbe  vermes  for  past  years. 

Spoys  AnairrEcra'  Aim  BuiLDBas'  Pocxbt-Book  of  Useful  Msmoukiu. 
AND  Prices.  By  W.  Young,  Architect.  Second  Edition.  London  and 
New  York,  E.  &     N.  Spon. 

Of  all  the  pocket-books  that  have  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  architects 
and  builders  the  handiest  and  most  useful  is  undoubtedly  'Sr.  Young's. 
He  haa  rigidly  excluded  those  memoranda  aad  tables  so  commonly  m0b 
with,  but  whn^  are  more  adapted  to  medianioal  and  civil  enghieem.  Tha 
little  book  contains  -prectsety  that  dass  of  information  wbieh  is  needed 
eonstaatly  by  tboas  engaged  in  buildiag  wotks,  aad  as  it  is  arrai^ed  ia 
alphattetieal  order  it  can  be  ftiuDd  withoat  tbe  delay  of  a  moment.  Tbe 
addition  ef  the  prices  ineteaseu  tbcTalue.  Akogetiter  it  can  be  eonmeoM 
as  a  book  which  sbonld  be  found  in  emy  architects'  and  baildsn'  poiAaL 
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LiSfom  nf  EiMHxmAXt  HscKuacs.   By  Philip  Mtgnaa,  B.Sc6.A,  Life 
Oorernor  of  TJDiTerBit7  College,  Loudon.   LoogmftDB,  Qreea  &  Oo. 

Mb.  SUomrs  baa  in  this  littie  Tolame  ftdopted  an  uran^iemeDt  vhieh.  if 
different  from  that  of  tha  mqoritj  of  elementary  treatises,  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  beat  acientjfle  ideas  of  idtynes,  and  irith  such  advanced 
hooka  as  those  at  Bankiae  and  pnotical  mathematicianB.  He  oommeocea 
with  tha  nlgaet  of  Einsnatics  or  Motion,  then  taking  op  Dynamica  or 
Foiee,  Statiea  \mag  thos  the  last  to  ba  oonaidflred.  l%is  is  not  only  the 
mora  t^Uosi^bieal  arrangement,  hat  It  has  the  adrantagftof  impressing  on 
•tadents  the  relationB  between  ^tics  and  Dynamics,  Mereas,  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  oonrsf,  too  many  yoang  stndenta  imagine  there  is  more  or  less  <^|Kh 
lition  between  the  laws  of  both.  A  pontion  is  also  giTen  to  the  dootnne 
of  Enetcy  comspoodin^  to  the  modem  notions  of  its  importance.  The 
ex^aawons  of  toa  leetvmi  are  Indd,  bowerer  brief  Ouj  nay  be ;  and  at 
Um  and  of  eadi  cba^r  aie  a  immber  of  weU<asIoeted  exercises.  Appuided 
«ie  a  series  of  the  latest  susBunatiw  papers.  The  lessons  meet  both 
teachers'  and  students^  reqniremeats  as  an  exeeUent  e^writion  of  the 
elements  of  mechanics.   

L'Abt,  BsTUi  HsBDoiUDAiBa  Juxsmkm.    E^i^lyte  H^ymann,  £ditear, 

8  CfaaiwAe  d'Aatin,  Fttris. 
Thb  first  week  d  tlie  |»esent  year  saw  Uie  oommsoeement  of  the  new 

journal  L'Jri,  and,  jndgirg  from  the  twelve  nnmbers  which  faaTe  been  pnb- 
ushed  since,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  ralnablA  addition  to  themainr 
excellent  publications  in  France  which  treat  of  art.  The  accomplished  M. 
Engine  Veron  is  editor  in  chief,  the  list  of  writers  inclndes  mady  names 
femiliar  to  those  acquainted  with  modem  French  literature,  and  among  the 
artistic  staff  are  some  of  tha  most  eminent  draoghtsmen  and  engrarers. 
The  illnstrations  are  on  wood  and  copper.  Erery  week  there  is  an  etching 
of  a  large  siie,  generally  after  some  ramoaapaiDting,  and  when  w«  mention 
that  alnady  BtH.  Biyon,  Qrenx,  Boilrin,  Waltnar,  Chaavel,  Hedonin,  and 
Langm  hare  contributed  plates,  no  mon  need  be  said  as  to  the  effectireness 
tt  the  style  and  the  ralne  of  the  etching.  Examples  of  many  schools  have 
been  pven,  one  of  the  best,  to  oar  minds  at  least,  bein^  after  a  Norwich 
•ceno  by  Old  Crome.  The  woodcuts  are  mostly  fac  similes  of  sketches  in 
irtiieh  the  fireedom  of  the  originals  are  Dreserred,  There  are  also  some 
vigonms  drawing  of  animals  after  M.  tan^on.  The  aiticlss  have  the 
Upttness  and  point  belonging  to  so  many  French  writers,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  which  is  the  more  intoesting — the  literature  or  tha  engravings. 
L'Art  has  taken  a  qteeial  flfld ;  it  is  not  to  be  regard<>d  ae  an  ordinary 
illnstrated  newspaper — referring  only  to  topics  of  the  day.  While  it  repro- 
■ents  the  present  hy  cbroDiclin^  the  current  art  news,  the  essays  discuss 
fubjects  without  limitation  of  time.  We  fear  that  as  yet  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  general  an  appreciation  of  such  a  publication  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  few  amateurs,  as  in  France,  where  the^  abound,  for  in  an 
English  journal  art  has  to  be  introdoced,  as  it  were,  indirectly,  and  must 
be  snbamient  to  other  things^  But  at  least  in  array  pablie  tibraiy,  art 
fldioolt  and  stndio  in  England,  M.  Tte>n'i  jonxnal  ahonla  find  a  plaoe ;  the 
numbwi  wotdd  be  weloomed  every  week,  the  rolnnies  eoald  nerer  become 
stale.   

Snmns  ik  Dbsiok.   By  Dr.  Dresser.   London :  Casseil,  Fetter  &  Galpin. 

Db.  DuaasB's  collection  of  lane-sized  examples  of  ornament  has  now 
reached  its  fouith  part,  and  the  designs  continue  to  be  as  soggestiTe  as  at 
first.  The  iotroductory  chapters  are  deserring  of  attention  by  students, 
and  are  cjiaracterised  by  good  sense  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject The  last  ^art  tnata  of  the  necessity  for  knowledge  of  historic  oma- 
meot.  It  is  said  "STo  one,  however  original  in  thought  he  may  be,  and 
however  subtle  in  his  perception  of  beauty,  can  become  a  great  omamentist 
nnlosa  he  has  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  worked 
at  bis  art  under  various  influences  and  at  various  times.  Before  the 
omamentist  can  produce  work  of  the  highest  character — work  by  which 
a  maximum  of  knowledge  and  learning  are  rorealed — he  must  have  uuder- 
etanding  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  PeniaD,  Arabian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Medieeval  ornament  at  least;  and  to  this  should  be  added  an  acquaint- 
nnce  with  Boman  and  Italian  decorations,  although  so  much  of  the  false 
is  mingled  with  the  good  in  these  two  last  styles,  that  the  advaneed  student 
should  alone  study  them.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  know  the  forms  used 
by  the  peoples  of  these  various  countries,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
combined  these  shapes.  We  must  also  know  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
designer  iriien  prodacing  his  work." 

TnuTisn  ox  Hnaniro  avd  VsifTiLATiHo.  By  John  Gibaon,  Aiohitect, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
This  little  pam^ilat  was  originally  proposed  to  be  read  before  a  local 
society,  and  from  its  size  and  price  it  u  fitted  for  general  drcnlation.  Mr. 
Gibson  maintains,  among  other  views,  that  with  open  fire-grates  the  mouth 
of  the  flue  might  tw  contracted  to  such  a  size  as  to  allow  only  for  the 
escape  of  smoke.  Instead  of  having  the  smoke-door  in  the  top  of  the  stove 
in  a  vnrtieal  line  above  the  ftiel,  he  advocates  the  making  "  the  back  of 
the  store  above  the  flre-line  of  a  concave  form,  inserting  the  smoke-door 
in  the  back  immediately  above  the  flre-line,  contracted  in  dimension  to 
allow  the  escaj)e  of  such  a  volume  of  smoke  as  the  size  of  the  gtate  is 
capable  of  emitting,  and  imrided  with  a  valve  for  ragolating  the  siie  of 
the  opening." 


^pnprei 


A  FiotoM  OaUery  has  bent  opened  in  Edinbatgh,  called  "  The  Kew 
Exhilntion,"  fbr  tlw  purpose  of  exhilntiii^  woAs  m  art  rtjaeted  by  the 
Hanging  Otmunittee  cf  Uie  Boyal  Scottish  Academy. 

Hr.  Alan  B.  Oole*  of  the  SouUi  Kensington  Museum,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  The  Contrasts  between  Ancient  and  Modem  FWnitore,"  at 
the  City  and  Spitnlfields  School  of  Art  on  last  Mmidsn- evening  when  an 
exhibition  of  fWnitnre  was  opened  bj  Lord  Sandtti,  M.P.  It  will  be  open 
nnUl  the  31st  inst. 


Kiss  Thompson's  PalntlnK  of  the  Charge  at  WeUerloo  will  not,  it  is 
reported,  be  ready  fbr  this  year's  exhibition  at  the  Boyal  Academy.  This 
picture  is  beina  painted  for  Mr.  Galloway  in  lien  of  the  BoU  CkiUf  wiiidi  hs 
gave  up,  "by  desire,"  to  Her  M^esty. 

The  Sooietr  of  Faintera  In  Water  Oolonra.— At  the  general  meet- 
ing on  Monday  last,  the  following  were  elected  as  Associates: — 1.  Mrs. 
Allingham  (Helen  Paterson);  2.  Edward  Badfbrd ;  3.  Edward  F.Brewtnall. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cole  Testimonial  have  authorised  the  pre. 
paiation  of  a  deeontive  memorial  tabl^  with  portrut,  of  Mr.  Hwuy  Ode, 
in  mosaic,  also  a  nmrble  bust;  and  k  is  intended  to  oflbr  these  to  pnblio 
institutions.  The  balance  of  the  amount  snbseribed  will  be  plaeed  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  upon  whom  Her  Migeely  has  been  pleaaed  to 
confer  the  distinction  of  a  Commandership  of  the  Bath,  in  reeognitioa  ot 
his  eminent  public  serrioes. 

Sir  Biehard  Wallaoa*a  fine  oidleetion  of  paintings  and  otliw  works  of 
art  mil  be  removed  from  the  Bethnal  Green  Mnaenm  diceedy  alkw  EbsIk 

ICr  Z^eatham.  the  mnnber  for  Hnddwsfleld,  ia  reported  to  have  par* 
chased  for  100,0002.  the  estate  called  Miserden,on  the  Ootfwold  ffilli, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  John  Bolt. 

AStatueof  Saniel  lCaiiin,byffignorBonD,wasnBeoTand<AMaBdi7 

last  in  Razza  Manin,  Venice. 

The  Comnfittee  formed  to  erect  a  memorial  of  the  late  BC.  Corot  con- 
sists of  MM.  Carl  Daubigny,  Be  la  Bochenoire,  DalEphard,  Damo^e  F^jea- 
Perrin,  Francais,  De  Oroiseilhiez,  Lansyer,  Lavieille,  Oodinot,  aj^ 
Piigerean.  The  maximnm  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  20  finno^  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  co-operation  of  a  luge  nnmber  of  admiren  of  tlis 
ardst 

A  Handsome  Stained  Glass  "Window  has  been  erected  in  the  notth 
aisle  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Gnilfoid. 
The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Glaybn  &  Bell. 

The  Opera  Season  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Gardes,  wiH 
commence  n»t  Tueeday  with  Bossini's  opera  "  Gnglielmo  TeU." 

Her  Majesty's  Opera,  Theatre  Boyal,  Drury  Lane,  will  commence  its 
season  on  Monday,  April  10. 

St.  Jamea's  Theatoe  opens  this  day  (Saturday)  under  the  managMunt 
of  Miss  Litton. 

Tho  Directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palaoe  Company  have  become 
posseased  of  the  only  fnil-sized  copy  ever  painted  of  Mnritlo'a  8t.  Moag 
of  Padua,  the  picttire  which  was  lately  mutilated  in  so  strange  a  way.  The 
oc^y  ia  by  8alvat<»  Gntierres  de  la  Taga,  and  vras  made  in  tbe  eor^  part 
of  (he  centnry.  It  will  be  among  the  wraks  of  art  shown  at  the  opening  of 
the  Palace  on  May  1  next. 

The  Marylebona  Tastry  have  determined  to  adopt  wood  paving  u 
that  part  of  Oxford  Street,  from  Prince's  Street  to  MaiylebonoXaoe,  and 
from  Hereford  Gardens  to  the  Edgware  Boad.   The  system  selected  li 

Hensoo'e  patent,  in  which  the  blocks  are  laid  on  a  foundation  of  concrete, 
with  layers  of  tarred  felt  interposed  between  the  paving  and  the  conoete, 
as  also  between  the  longitudinal  joints,  tbe  matenal  being  the  best  yollor 
deal  grooves,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  gritty  bituminoas  composition. 

The  Death  Is  Annonnoed,  in  his  38th  year,  of  Mr.  Walter  Eenwstd 
Crisford,  Architect,  of  Hastings,  who  was  in  practies  with  his  nuels,  TSi. 
Charles  Smith,  for  over  sixteen  years. 

Tbe  Plans  of  Mesara.  Perkiii  ft  Son,  of  Leeds,  have  been  adopted 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  West  Ward  Union  for  the  new  wotUmue 
at  Shap. 

The  Vew  Poreat  Defenoe  Oommittee  intend  to  hold  an  exhibition, 
after  Easter,  of  pictares,  drawings,  and  studies  illustrative  of  the  seenK^ 
of  the  Fores^  and  which  '*  wilt  enable  the  nation  to  form  a  correct  eatiniate 
of  the  value  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  art  education  of  its  largest 
estate,  a  district  acknowledged  by  travellers  of  experience — fbrdgners  and 
Englishmen  alike — to  be  absolntely  unique." 

The  Paroohial  Board  of  Oroenook  are  about  to  build  a  tiew  poor- 
house  and  asylum  at  Smithstoni  at  a  cost  of  abont  70,000f.  The  Cmn- 
mittee  of  Management  have  bean  empowered  to  select  eatimatet  and 
make  the  necessary  contracts. 

A  Public  Meeting  of  the  Batepayers  was  lately  held  at  South 
Shields,  at  which  a  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  spend 
9,dOOA  in  alterations  and  additiona  to  the  present  workhouse  wu 
disapproved  of,  it  being  considered  better  to  erect  a  new  buktisg  on 
another  site. 

An  Underground  Fire  at  South  Shields  has  rendered  two  valuable 
dwelling  houses  uninhabitable  as  well  as  dangerous  to  passers  b^,  and  on 
the  application  (tf  the  Borough  Surveyor  the  mogtstiatee  have  directed 
that  they  are  to  betdua  down  by  the  Corporation. 

A  New  Tramway  Car,  designed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff,  hu 
been  tried  in  Glasgow.  The  engine  is  propelled  by  atmoapherio  air,  aoa 
if  the  invention  is  adopted  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  At  up  receivers  alot^  tbe 
tramway  rontee  to  sspply  the  necessary  ur.   Tiu  experiment  was  ■■^ 

ceesful. 

It  ia  stated  that  the  recent  vote  by  the  I^verpool  Town  CoUmI  of 
I.OOM.  for  a  statue  of  ex-Mayor  Walker,  in  recognition  of  his  giit  of  >» 
art  gallery,  is  illegal,  and  the  sum  will  probably  be  raised  by  snbscriptioD. 

An  Oiltolal  Beport  of  the  Frendi  Budget  Committee  upon  the  recoo- 
stmction  of  bridges  or  by-road«  deatreyed  during  the  war,  ^ows  that  314 
bridges  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  6,18S,230r.,  and  eight  are  beii« 
eonstmetsd  or  about  to  be  began,  costing  190,400f.,  while  indemaitiei  and 
other  expense!  amount  to  40,000f.,  mafcii^  a  total  S,418,02Of. 

DIBD.-On  tbe  Hod  ioat,  at  Torford,  SuSoUe,  In  Ui  47th  jser,  VKBHOSX. 
PBOE,  AioUteaty  Itte  e(  U  ChndM  Sqaaie,  Loudon.— [Advt.] 
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CIVIC  PATRONAGE  OF  EOUO'ATION  AND  ART. 

HE  ilktftmtMH  Which  we  publuh  iSris 
ireefc  of  the  mw  schools  whidi  have 
been  bt^  fee  "tbe  Merdiaiit  Ti^lom 
OompBiij  mdar  Hie  direetion  ctf  their 
anfaitMt  Mr.  TAimm  aeem  to  Aug^est 
TWHODAly  eiMDgb  ft  fiw  refleetioRS  upon 
vhftt  ia  htma  done  by  the  great  GirildB  of 
I<ond<Hi  for  toe  beiMfit  of  education  uid 
at 

It  hsB  alwajs  been  a  favoarite  meana 
for  tbe  <HijMeaa  -of  the  Borploe  vealth  of 
pfttricAic  mtiunn,  in  all  countries  in  which 
trade  and  TMuiafactnre  bare  Mpeoially 
fioaridied,  to  d«TOte  gifts  and  beqceatsj 
generalW  smetl  mi  namerons,  but  not 
lenOy  of  Iflrge  amffOHt.  to  tbe  exeellettt  object  of  forthertog 
Che  imnosee     dime  particumr  industriM  ^  wboee  operation  the 
jlOBOa  van  perhaps  men  persooally  eariohed,  or  bj  whose  sac- 
CMM  tbor  nrtistic  tft  «cdentific  predileationB  have  been  signallj 
|UlH«R.   Id  more  Teeent  thnes  in  the  "City  of  Londm,  where  thie 
gMt Trade  CorporatioDs  Of  aotiquil^  hove  oeoome  banaformed  in  a 
grMt^neasare  iDto  Bsket  pnvate  oetaries,  nd  tbeir  old  vital  action 
m  nS  of  the  czafts  into  ttie  maiiiteBaiiee  of  a  few  tmditunnl  efaarilMa 
and  the  exercise  cS  a  pi'ofuao  boa^talltr>  tbe  practiee  of  -endowing 
^nSanwnin  **  hm  «Sl  wt  fatleo  im,  atfd,  if  it  bad,  die  vast  in- 
CKMafeimprodMttvevaltte  of  Aeir  inbeiited  estatea  baa  placed 
ttem  asa'wbole  amengst  tbe  wealtbieet  agraciee  of  the  count^, 

Itia  certunW  to  tbe  credit  of  mcb  corpomte  bodiea  that  they  are 
■oUtffe  identified  aa  Ufae^  are  with  tbe  seductive  riralries  of  Impe- 
lUfKjRtica ;  and  it  is  efamned  to  be  eqnaify  bonomable  to  them  that 
4e  "fcct  has  to  be  aiAnowledged  of  ik&x  hung  on  every  band 
WMt  banhonionsly  unitod  for  the  coneerration  aod  defence  of  the 
mmdpal lights,  priiAleges,  and  propertv,  of  "the  City,"  agaiimt  tbe 
Town,  &6  tSmpire,  and  tbe  "World.  T'heir  hospitalities,  rIso,  pom- 
Tpons  and  Bomewhat  ponderous  as  they  ft«c[uenlly  seem  to  be,  are 
looked'Opon  fey  people  in  general,  and  esperially  by  tiiat  sometimea 
aaettDg  Clitic  tbe  intelligeiit  foreigner,  as  being  more  expressive 
Aid  almoHt  anything  else  of  the  peculiar  magnificence  and  genermity 
of  ftetrae  Bnglishraan — the  merchant  prmce  anrronnded  by  his  cos- 
IraKTB  rather  than  tbe  hereditary  grandee  attended  by  his  tenants. 
Sat  with  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  tiie  world  at  If^e  the 
gnat  City  Oompanies  are  chiefiy  known  by  tfame  splendid  gatiieiinn 
whose  practical  pnrpoae  is  nnaerstood  to  be  the  cultivation  of  t»e 
■Moee  of  bilb  of  five.  IVom  tiiia  Hnpreaaion,  however,  there  ia  at 
fte  present  d^y  a  manif^t  anzietv  that  the  civic  reputation  should 
be  as  br  as  possible  relieved.  That  is  to  pay,  there  is  a  growing 
desire  amongst  tbe  infloential  men  of  tbe  old  Guilds,  to  divert  tbe 
ftiida  in  some  considerable  measure  from  the  mere  exercise  of  bospi- 
liiS^  m  order  to  further  the  advancemeot  of  such  depiirtments  of 
adence  and  art  as  may  be  considered  to  Ikll  within  the  particular 
pnvfaiceB  of  the  respective  corpomtion8,.and  on  the  other  hand  to 
promote  that  most  abiding  of  all  generous  undertakings — the  educa- 
tion df  youth. 

To  take  the  second  of  these  purposes  first,  it  ia  perhaps  enough  to 
Tsmarfc  that  the  building  of  a  school  for  the  children  of  tiie  less  pros- 
peroos  members  of  any  public  or  private  society  ia  an  act  of  which  it 
n  impoasible  to  exaggerate  the  value  and  importance  as  a  ^ceful 
tnd  ^radons  acknowledgment  of  those  educational  claims  which  rank 
BO  liigb  in  all  civilised  countries.   The  amount  of  benefit  that  has 
boon  conferred  upon  the  English  conmiiniifr^  at  large  by  the  esta- 
iHidnnent  and  maintenance  of  endowed  middle  class  echoolB  has  been 
very  gnwt,  and  we  cannot  heidtate  to  include  in  the  category  many 
of  wne  which  are  anppfVted  by  public  aubeeription.   Such  an  insti- 
tntion,  Iher^ne,  aa  we  now  see  erected  by  tbe  Merchant  Taylors 
Oompanv,  and  such  as  we  have  aeen  erected  of  late  years  by  several 
others  of  the  London  corporations,  mi^  be  well  said  to  constitute  a 
avtetantial  and  enduring  monument  of  the  noblest  character  to  the 
ytriatiam  and  liberality  of  the  builders ;  and  we  can  only  express 
tbe  hope  that  the  edifice  before  us,  and  the  others  thnt  we  might 
name,  may  turn  out  from  year  to  year  for  many  generations  an 
uqjtle  supply  of  well  instructed  youth  to  be  a  credit  to  their 
Jiatrooa. 

It  naturaHy  follows  thfltthe  refleclion  should  arise  whether  any- 
ttitrg  can  be  done-b^  tbe  Cit^  Oompanies  for  special  as  distinguished 
ftom  general  education.    It  is  doubtless  tfao  fact  that  in  the  Middle 
~^ges  tiie  influence  exercised  by  tbe  corporate  bodies  which  now  exist 
Sin  tiiis  form  was  chiefly  of  that  particular  tendency  which  went  to 
nsep  np  the  efficiency  of  tiie  crafts.   We  hear  a  ^eatdeal  about  the 
'^wnHety  "  of  thia  and  the  other  trade  in  thoee  times,  aod  it  is  very 
^Ske^  Alt  tiiere  eziatedm  certain  kind  of  reatrictiTe  regulationa  which 
'^tn  more  protective  df  aomewhat  narrow  personal  intcrootB  than 
invocKtivB  df  that  eompetftiTe  emulation  upon  whidi  we  now-a-days 
■oiiiiidi~Tdy ;  bnttiie  goieral  imprusion  tniich  we  are  aecnitomod 
to  diexiah  i8*fhftt  good  entemiHWhip  was  Ibatered  and  in  a  manner- 


even  created  hj  tiie  agency  of  thoae  wmjigaiiiB,  and  it  can  aoarcely 
be  denied  that  if  an  earnest  endeavour  ware  made  in  our  own  day  to 
accomplish  eamilar  results  there  is  at  leaA  a  great  deal  that  might  he 
done,  directly  or  indinotly,  ia  one  £oni<or«aother,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  education — perhaps  we  ought  to  say  the  highest 
technical  culture— ^y  mane  m  Ibe  prsAtge  and  traditional  influence 
of  all  that  vemaiBa  of  tbe  «n<Mnt  authaoMaa. 

There  are  two  ways  in  wlooh  this  ia  to  he  done  with  due  v^ipnd  to 
Modem  coDditioBs;  ftit-bT«Bpp«itiaK  apeeial  tst^cal  a^oole  in 
wiiidi  young  men  wowd  he  ynfmA4n  Hm  eewal  iBdnstriee  in 
Miestion,  aad  eaeoD^,  -hy  giantiag  —ley  for  ■friam  -aad  nhalBV* 
ships  m  racc^nition  of  aampetitive  ammmeti,  and  Ae  4>nn8pond- 
ing  pramiae  of  hicreaaiag  merit,  m  fba  aevenl  deaemrtiana  of 
wortc.  Bo  as  regarda  the  aataMiihMgrt  of  ^peoial  acboola—or 
let  as  say  atetun—tac  paxtienlar  tradoa,  it  is  not  ea^  to  deter- 
nine  bow  far  this  ai^bt  be  funad  to  ioleafere  with  the  prevailini^ 
system  of  instinctkn  voder  tfffualiomMp,  whidi  perhapa  oosttii- 
bntea  moe  than  wtmAi  appear  to  flw  fwuy  practiosl  charactar  of 
tbe  £ngli(di  worhaum ;  mrt  we  -are  vmy  mncb  inclined  to  thiiA 
that,  for  tbe  higfan  brancKeB  of  artMaaehxp  if  no  more,  it  might  be 
fbnnd  advantageous  in  wtoaa  ways  to<give  to  the  beat  of  the  ap- 
prentices some  specicd  tippurtuuitisa  df  atody.  ^r  Jobepb  Whit- 
woBTH  is  iiiBt  now  trying  an  eiEpsrimant'Of  thisliind  with  engineer- 
ing meehanios,  having  made  arraageBBHta  with  King's  Coll^  -and 
University  Cdll^e  in  London,  and  Owau  Oollsge  in  Manobestsr, 
whereby  a  certain  nioaber  of  youths  of  that  trade  are  to  be  taught  at 
bis  expenee  in  thobe  Inanobea  ctf  abatnct  and  applied -sdeaee  wbioh 
bear  upon  their  future  work.  The  case  ia  di^rent,  of  ooofae,  with 
awA  descripttOM  of  busineaa  aa  m  KBrcasntsd  by  the  Oi^  Com- 
panies, but  the  quaBtien  wfaethar  aonflthing  of  oommoadiag  aflaofe 
might  not  he  done  by  the  ■QoMemithaj'fa  eiample,  teoA  aona  otbM^ 
in  anothn  way,  ia  oae  whidi  we  eeavedy  n««d  apidogin  te 
submitting. 

The  bestowal  of  priaea,  'howwer,  for  -Baperiority  in  competition,  is 
very  easily  mRoaged ;  and  mdeed  this  ia  a  tiling  which  we  betiffve 
is  already  done  by  the  Qoldamitbs,  the  Ooacbroakers,  the  Saddlen, 
the  Painters,  and  the  TumerB,  if  not  h^  certain  other  Oompanies. 
The  object  here  is  to  encourage,  each  Hi>tts  own  trade,  padpable  ex- 
cellence of  design  and  woilnnanahip.  To  illustrate  the  principle  in 
view,  the  caae  of  the  Tuners'  Ootapeiuris  especiiilly  wortxiyoF  note. 
The  wwk  of  the  lapidary,  it  Beeau,  ia  mcluded  amongst  other  things 
in  the  field  of  this  apparentiy  unpretending  guild.  Now  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  diamond-cutting  of  England  was 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  this  day  not  very  clearly  under- 
stood why  this  country  should  hare  fallen  behind  lIoURod  in  such  an 
art.  At  any  rate  the  atgument  is  urged  that  what  moglish  hands  could 
doa  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago  they  could  do  now  if  the  opportunity 
were  taxibr  afforded  taem.  Frizes  are  therefore  offered  by  tiie 
Turaem*  Company— uid.  by  the  way,  I^ady  BrntiOiii-CoviTB  hen 
lenda  them  the  aid  of  her  name  and  her  purse— for  "  lApidariaa' 
work  iu  cutting  diunonds,  rulnes,  sapphires,  emeralds,  ti^HUMS,  &c" 
OenUemen  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  wrticular  art  in  question 
are  found  willing  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  worka  submitted;  and 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  ten  prizes  were,  on  the  last  occasion,  duly 
awarded;  this  singular  result  occurring  alia— that  the  leading 
prize,  consisting  of  a  silver  medal  carrviog  with  it  the  Freedom  m 
the  Company  (nnd  ofthe  City  of  London)  was  won  by  an  apprentice 
of  nineteen.  If  anything  can  spltit  baok  to  England  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Dutchman  the  charming  accomplishment  in  question  it  oojdtt 
surely  to  be  en  effort  so  well  conducted  as  that  of  tli»  Turnan  aaitk 
success  so  piquant  as  that  of  thie  appreatice  lad. 

To  eay  no  more  of  what  else  ia  being  done  by  some  of  the  Com- 
panies, or  even  of  what  is  reported  to  be  under  me  serious  considers 
lion  of  certain  others,  we  -lua^  take  Iwave  at  any  rate  to  point  out  a 
principle  upon  which  we  thmk  a  general  system  of  action  might 
possibly  be  based  with  effect.  As  regards  the  various  kinds  of 
artizanahip  in  the  precious  metals  and  in  gems,  in  tiie  wide  field  of 
furniture  and  decoration,  in  the  higheBt  walks  of  hiulding  wod^  and 
the  like^  it  is  probably  artistic  dasign  rather  than  coaatruction  or 
other  Bcienoe  wluch  auu  for  anch  prtronage  aa  the  ^  goUda  oan 
provide.  But  there  an  other  dapartaunte  of  buunsas  to  which 
others  amongst  the  con^aoiea  may  well  devote  their  attention  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  rathejr  than  art.  Even  the  great  cop- 
poration  of  tbe  Fishmongais,  for  exam^,  might  in  this  view  of  the 
case  be  found  good  work  to  do,  forasmuch  as  tbe  culture,  oonsarva- 
tion,  and  general  study  of  the  important  edible  from  which  they  tako 
their  name  must  be  admitted  to  stand  a  good  deal  in  need  of  eflective 
and  authoritative  encouragement.  If,  again,  the  powerful  guilds  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors  ai^  the  Haberdashers  were  to  take  up  in 
earnest  the  whole  question  of  dreas  masculine  and  feminine,  and  to 
endeavour  to  turn  att«ntion  especially  to  certain  peiiits  perhapB 
substantial  rather  than  supeificial,  the  nsulta  might  possibly  be  more 
highly  satisfactory  than  w£  are  prapared  for,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
fessional dictum  of  the  trade,  if  led  into  the  proper  groove,  is  better 
than  all  the  amateur  criticism  in  the  world.  In  like  manner  we 
might  submit  suggestiooB  with  nfaMBce  to  many  other  questions 
equally  in^gortant  to  the  -pidilic  oS  •  oa— try  like  England,  but  the 
Bubjaot  is  in  fiujt  tao  lai^.  We  oiai  -aaly  ofisr  in  coodtiaiaa  our 
sincere  acknowledgments  toiiMBB  of>tlM4!IUy  GonipanisB  whteh  have 
already  begim  this  good  work,  and  osr  ^leartiest  encouragement  to 
all  others  which  may  be  ditpoaed  to  follow  their  example. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  Edwud  W.  aoDWor,  F.SJL 

Tlw  Maroluuit  ei  Tenio*  (amHmud). 

I SAID,  It  the  commeneement  of  mj  notes  on  thii  [daj,  that  in 
fixing  1690  as  the  date  of  the  action  then  v«a  a  reason  which 
would  appear  later  on.  The  reason"  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  thick  book,"  bound  in  well-worn  crimson  reWel^  out  on 
cloth  of  gold,  and  of  thai  large  counter-changed  pattern  Vsrohbsb 
and  Tdttobbtto  delighted  to  punt.  On  tne  tiUe-page  I  read, 
"  Habiti  Antichi,  et  Modemi  di  tutto  il  Mondo.  Di  Cetare  Veeellio." 
The  letter  of  dedication  is  dated  at  Venice,  October  9,  1689,  or 
inst  one  vear  before  the  date  I  hare  asrigned  to  the  play.  The  work 
IS  diridea  into  twelve  books,  making  a  total  of  606  pages ;  of  these, 
228  belong  to  the  first  book,  which  is  devoted  to  tne  costumes  of 
Italr,  and  81  of  these  to  the  then  modem  costumes  of  Venice.  These 
81  tUustrationB  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  uuqueetionaUe  autho- 
ritie%  but  of  the  correctness  of  the  antique  I  entertain  connderable 
donb^  and  many  of  the  non-Vanetian  examples,  though  modem, 
■eem  to  me  to  demand  Terifieatiai.  Howerarthis  maj  be,  one  cannot 
but  recognise  the  enormous  value  of  snch  a  work,  and  with  this 
bode  in  one'a  hsnd,  tiie  paintinm  and  prints  in  nur  public  galleries 
and  the  materials  at  South  Kensington  to  refer  to,  error  in  the 
costume  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  would  be  quite  inexcusable,  for  it 
must  arise  either  from  sheer  careleesneas  or  childish  incompetency  to 
handle  the  facts. 

Of  other  authorities  beudes  Vbobllio  we  have,  before  all,  Tinto- 
BBTTO,  who  died  in  1694,  and  who  was  78  years  old  when  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  was  written  ;  Bajsaito,  who  died  in  1692,  was 
80  years  old  at  the  time ;  Zblotti  was  68 ;  Allobi  and  Bubenb 
were  both  boys  of  13,  Vbroitesx  had  been  dead  two  years,  Moroki 
twelve,  Titian  fourteen,  and  Bobdovb  nineteen,  before  the  play 
opens.  I  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  limit  the  range  of  authorities 
for  Venetian  costume  to — 

VlCEtLIO     .       .      —  1680 

TllTTOBBTTO  .       .  1612—1694 

Babsaho  .    1510-1692   Nat  Gall.,  173. 

ZnoTTi      .      .    1682—1602   Nat  GaU.,  696. 

VEBOirasB   .      .    1G28— 1688   Nat  GalL,  26,  268,  97. 

There  are  also  four  folio  plates,  drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  Aumait, 
representing  the  procest-ion  or  the  Doob,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted as  explanatory  of  the  subject  shown  in  the  148th  engraving  in 

VBCBLlIO.t 

Of  the  costume  of  the  mnln  landj  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
States,  of  the  traders  of  divers  nations,  from  the  north,  south,  east, 
•ad  west,  who  flocked  to  Venice,  Vbcbujo  may  be  taken  as  an 
anthoritr  tn  soms  meanirv:  but  wherever  posuble,  it  would  be  well 
to  test  tne  Venetian  by  reference  to  sculptures,  paintings,  engravings, 
Or  embroideries  executed  by  the  people  to  wnom  ho  refers.  For 
instance,  the  Donna  Nohile  della  Ckma  is  pure  invention,  and  the 
same  raoT  be  said  of  some  of  the  other  illustrations  of  the  dress  of 
nations  far  removed  from  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Taking  the 
^characters  in  the  order  they  occur  in  the  list  of  the  dramati»  persona 
we  have— 

L  The  Duke  of  Vekicb.  There  are  two  illustraUons  in  Vecbllio 
of  a  "  modem "  Doge,  one  4^  inches  high  the  other  only  J  inch. 
Comparing  both  with  Auhait's  engraving  and  contemporary 
paintings,  we  And  the  dress  to  consist  of  an  ermine  cape  or  tippet 
reaching  to  the  elbow,  shaped  with  a  slight  upright  collar,  entirely 
open  from  the  throat  downwards,  and  having  six  large  buttons  on 
the  left  edge.  These  buttons  were  sometimes  very  costly,  and  always 
important  features.  Benvbihtto  Cblliiii  (ob.  1661)  made  some  of 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  And  in  Ahmak's  engraving  the 
button  baa  four  stones  set  round  it  and  one  mounted  in  the  <»ntre4 
Under  the  cape  appeara  a  robe  or  doak,  with  a  train.  In  Vecblud's 
procesdon  (p.  148)  the  tndn  is  bone  by  one  of  the  Doge's  esquires, 
whilst  anotner  holds  over  him  the  canopy  of  state— a  large  heavy 
umbrella  sort  of  structure,  shown  in  detail  by  Auman.  The  robe 
is  covered  with  a  large  rich  pattern  ofconrentional  brnnch  and  leaf,  and 
a  similar  pattern  is  seen  on  the  gown.  This  last-named  garment  nearly 
touches  the  ground,  has  large  open  »leevea  reaching  below  the  knee, 
is  trimmed  with  fur,  is  open  down  the  front,  and  gathered  in  at  the 
wiust  by  A  belt.  Ou  the  head  was  worn  the  curious  hom-shaped 
biretta,  which  is  the  fi;reRt  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Doge  in  works 
of  art  subsequent  to  the  Byinntine  neriod,  and  beneath  thia  a  closely- 
fitUng  white  cnp,  coming  clown  uncler  it  so  as  to  cover  the  ears  and 
the  back  of  the  head.  String?  were  attached  to  the  fnat  edges  of 
this  cap,  sometimes  tied  under  the  chin,  but  often  allowed  to  hang 
loose.  The  ordinary  or  everyday  biretta  was  of  red  velvet  with  a 
deep  border  of  gold  embroidery.  The  State  ones  bad  jewelled 
boraers,  and  crests  of  gold  knobs  or  jewela  on  the  top  of  the  border 


*  Im  Indebted  to  my  friMd  Ur.  ITiii.  BnrsM  for  the  loui  of  this  book;  «nodcni 
•dlUoa  c(  tfaa  work  Iih  bam  paUbhed  In  Parti. 

t  At  Hainpfam  Court  It  a  cnrimra  p«tntliig  by  PUMte,  rope  wen  ting  tlw  English 
AmtaMMdor,  Sr  Hmry  Wotbm,  In  aodienoe  wltti  tht  Dogs,  ttut  woald  be  onhil  In 
muy  mf*  to  any  ons  pnpariog  tUa  plajr  for  the  tfage. 

}  TfaeyMnaboot  tlMdM  ol  a  walnot,  SBiBrtl— s  gUbalMTuA  iWBitlnwi  ihapod 
in*  a  piM  ^vlt. 


and  edgingthe  central  line  or  seui  from  tiu  front  to  the  b«ik.  Bat 
we  must  not  suppose  dut  the  Doge  of  Venioe  had  «ily  one  dna. 
Beddes  the  State  fall  dress  above  noted,  and  oAsn  ngolated  to 
various  occaaons  by  the  etiquette  of  the  fime,  time  vera  nnma  tad 
mantles  suited  by  their  material  to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  dress,  however,  wliidi  Shadmbb's  I><^  would  have  worn 
would  most  probably  have  been  a  gown  and  robe  of  crimson  (porpl«) 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gdd  or  cat  on  doth  of  gold.  Bat  whateveor 
the  colour  of  the  robe  may  be — crimson  and  gold,  white  and  gokU 
white  and  silver,  &c. — ^the  biretta  must  be  of  the  same  colour  and 
materia],  except  only  in  its  deepborder  or  band,  which  is  chiefly  of 
doth  of  gold  woven  with  an  £aatem  pattern,  probably  made  in 
Damascus ;  although  on  great  State  occasions  we  sometimes  find 
this  band  set  with  jewels.  The  tippet  was  part  of  the  fall  drees,  and 
would  not  be  worn  in  the  play,  or  indeed  except  on  veir  imnvtant 
days,  such  as  when  the  choir  of  State  wm  borne  al^  before 
Duke. 

The  Prince  of  Morocco,  dresaed  like  other  noUe  Moon^  would 
wear  a  loose  and  fall  white  cotton  gown  with  capadoos  sleeves  nikd 

high  neck,  girded  with  a  sadi  of  duioate  crape-uke  material  full  of 
coloured  stripes  and  gold,  the  ends  of  wUdi  were  deeply  fringed 
and  hung  as  low  as  the  knee.  On  his  head  he  would  wear  ■  spot- 
lesdy  white  low  turban,  shaped  like  a  small  pillow,  boand  round  the 
centre  with  a  broad  band.  The  skirt  of  his  dress  would  be  tucked 
through  his  girdle,  hanging  therefrom  in  irregular  and  gracefol  folds 
nearlv  to  the  ground.  On  his  legs  appeared  red  Morocco  bosldna, 
and  nis  shoes  were  of  leather  of  another  oc^oor,  both  often  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  diver.  Laige  rirgs  of  gold  depended 
from  his  ears,  and  across  his  breast  glittered  his  leathern  sword  belt, 
loaded,  I  might  almost  ss^  clogged,  with  precious  stones  ("  ad  pectus 
uerd  fascia  gemmis  magm  precu  onnsta  inter  currit"). 

The  Prince  of  Abaqoit  would  be  dressed  like  a  noble  in  the  Court 
of  the  King  uf  Spain,  for  Aragon  was  no  longer  an  ind^ndent 
kingdom,  but  had  been  united  to  'Castile,  to  which  Granada  and,  in 
1612,  Navarre  were  also  added.  The  most  important  points  to  be 
noted  in  thb  costume  is  the  shortness  of  the  trunks,  which  are  only 
just  visible  below  the  doublet,  the  short  cloak,  and  the  increaaea 
len^h  of  the  skirt  of  the  doublet  Rn&  appear  round  the  neck  and 
wTuts,  and  on  the  head  a  tall  bag-like  bat  with  very  narrow  brim. 
The  (uoak  was  usually  of  "purple  "  (crimson)  dik  or  velvet  lined 
wiUi  costly  material,  sometimes  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  It 
was  worn  occasionally  with  a  hood,  and  was  often  wrapped  round 
the  breast  in  a  careless-looking  but  eminently  artistic  manner. 

Bassanio,  described  in  the  text  as  a  lord  and  a  fit  suitor  for  the 
band  of  the  Lady  of  Belmont,  is  one  of  the  nobles  of  Venice,  and 
wo  lid  be  dressed  in  doublet,  trunk  hose  to  below  the  knee,  stockings 
and  shoes,  and  over  all  in  the  house  a  houpelande,  with  han^ng 
sleeves  of  much  the  same  shape  as  that  wom  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
(Compare  Vbcellio,  p.  86,  and  MS.  Bib.  Nat.  Oirart  de  Nevert,  an 
illustration  from  which  is  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  Jtaitonni  dtt 
JtfobiHer,  vol.  iii.  p.  466.)  But  abroad  he  would  change  the  over 
garment  for  the  lai^e-deeved  gown  or  toga.  The  cream  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  is  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  the  leading  families,  adopt, 
commonly,  crimson  for  the  colour  of  the  tmder-dreas,  and  black  to 
the  gown.  If  a  noble  is  also  one  of  the  greater  officers  of  the  State, 
the  sleeve  is  open  its  full  deptii,  but  otherwise  it  is  dosed  tight 
round  the  wrist,  sot  unlike  the  neck  of  a  sack.  Gloves,  bavmg 
stiff  wristbands  attached,  are  worn  or  carried  in  the  hand,  and  the 
cap  is  a  plain,  round,  flat-topped,  limp  sort  of  pork-pie  hat  The 
gown  was  shaped  at  the  neck  so  as  to  produce  a  stand-up  coUai,  and 
over  one  shoulder  was  worn  the  long  narrow  strip  which  dis- 
tinguished nobles  and  magistrates— altogether  not  a  very  pictoreeque 
costume. 

SoiAiTio,  Salabino,  Gratiaito,  and  Lorenzo  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  attired  in  eminently  picturesque  dresses.  The  long 
gown  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  its  ugly  baggy  sleeves,  forms  no 
part  of  the  ordinary  Venetian  habit  The  scholars  and  ^onng 
gentlemen  wore  short  cloaks,  with  collars,  slashed  doublets  thick  set 
with  buttons  down  the  front,  slashed  sleeves,  rather  easy  in  the  upper 
part,  hut  tight  in  the  forearm,  slashed  trunk  huse,  with  three  or  four 
buttons  at  the  side  of  the  knee,  stockings,  and  light  slipper-like  shoes. 
Round  the  neck  they  wore  ruffs  like  that  adopted  in  Spain,  France, 
England,  and  indeed  all  Western  Europe,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
uxteenth  century.  The  hat  or  cap  was  a  tall  hag-lum  atructnr^ 
vrith  a  stiff  narrow  rioL  They  wore  mtb  at  the  wriat,  and  canied 
swords. 

AsTONio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  whom  we  may  also  class 
Shtloce*  and  Tubal,  for  the  difference  between  them  was  only  in 
the  colour  of  thdr  caps,  would  be  attired  like  any  other  merchant, 
i>.  in  duublet,  trunk  hose,  stockicgs,  and  shoes,  old  men  wearing 
over  all  a  gown  reachiag  to  the  heels,  with  sleeves  Ught  in  the 
lower  arm  and  loose  above.  The  gown  was  fastened  in  front  from 
top  to  bottom  with  buttons  and  button  holes  sewn  in  braids,  and  the 
skirt  was  open  at  the  sides,  fastened  by  four  or  five  buttons  at  Uie 
bottom  likewise  on  braids.  It  was  girded  at  the  waist  with  a  ulk 
sash  having  small  tassels  depending  la  front  Over  the  dress,  gowned 
or  not,  was  wom  a  large  cape  or  ^ort  cloak  of  sUk  or  brocmde,  Ugbt 
or  heavy  according  to  the  season,  with  a  collar  as  before  mentiooed. 
Round  the  neck  the  merchant  wore  a  mff,  and  ruffs  again  appear  at 

•  The  gnbeidliiB  is  only  tbeSpuUi  word  for  Ut  gown. 
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the  wristo.  The  cap  was  sometimes  high  and  hat-ahaped,  with  a 
narrow  Inim,  and  aometimu  flat  and  unelj  'prcneotiDg  like  the 
nodera  Scotch  like  also  to  the  noblw  and  other  Venetian 
nntlemen,  thOT  indnlged  in  the  luxury  of  gloves.  The  Jew  was 
oetii^aiBbed  mm.  the  Christian  by  being  compelled  to  have  his 
t»p  made  of  a  taw^  yellow  matenal,  sometimes  so  tawnj  as  to 
smear  idmost  fike  a  fued  red. 

Latjkcblot  Gobbo,  as  the  Jew's  servant,  would  not  be  a  ser- 
vant in  Uverj,  bot  would  have  a  plain  doublet,  not  unlike  a  Norfolk 
shirt  in  eeneral  outline,  trunks,  stockings,  shoes,  and  a  high  cap  with 
narrow  orim.  As  Babbabio's  servant,  he  would  be  in  livery  like 
Lxohabdo,  orBALTHAZAB  and  Sibfhako,  serrants  to  Portia,  whose 
doublets  would  be  covered  with  guards,  or  bruds  and  buttons  set 
very  closely  together. 

Old  OoBBO  would  wear  a  kind  of  blouse  with  turn-over  collar, 
cat  down  to  the  waist  in  front  and  tied  tt^ther  with  two  or  three 
bowa.  The  skirt  would  be  open  at  the  sides,  belted  round  the  waist 
with  a  leathern  strap,  and  beneath  it  would  appear  the  ends  of  loose 
hteechea,  bare  knees,  turn-over  coatee  stockings,  and  tied  shoes. 
The  neck  and  throat  were  bare. 

JassiCA,  as  the  danght^  of  a  rich  meichant  of  Venice,  would  be 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  eostame  of  a  Venetian  gentiewoman.  A 
tightly-fitting  body,  square  cut  neck  before  and  behind,  waist  high 
at  the  sides  and  coming  down  low  to  a  pdnt  both  before  and  behind ; 
the  body  laced  across  a  stomacher ;  frilled  shoulder-pieces ;  sleeves 
looae  above,  and  tightlv  fitting  to  lower  arm ;  lawn  or  cambric  ruffs 
at  the  wrist ;  flovring  ekirt ;  a  necklet  of  pearls ;  slipper-shaped  shoes, 
laiaed  on  sloping  chopines ;  front  hair  arranged  in  short  massive  curia 
on  forehead,  the  rest  strained  back  and  done  up  in  plait,  from  which 
depended  the  veil,  that  in  the  costume  of  a  Jewess  would  be  yellow. 
The  dress  was  of  no  particular  colour,  and  the  skirt  underneath  was 
Kfftsa  in  iront,  and  tied  together  at  intervals. 

PoKTiA  would  do  her  shopping  probably  at  Padiia,  and  would 
therefore  follow  the  fashions  of  the  main  land.  The  chief  difference 
we  have  note  of  is  the  absence  of  the  square-cut  body.  High- 
necked  bodies,  with  fine  cambric  ruffs,  was  the  every-day  attire  usually 
worn  by  Paduan  ladies  of  noble  birth.  On  state  occanons,  on  festivals 
and  at  receptitme^  the  dress,  though  still  high  on  the  shoulders,  was 

rin  front,  terminating  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  waist.  There  ia 
a  maiked  diibrence  to  be  observed  between  the  dress  of  a  muden 
and  that  of  a  married  woman,  and  there  ia  no  queation  that  the 
Pad  nan  ladies  (wives  or  not)  indulged  in  a  considerably  extensive 
wardrobe.  So,  too,  there  was  more  than  one  mode  of  dressing  the 
h«r.*  In  some  cases  it  was  crimped,  parted  in  the  middle,  brought 
round  to  the  back  over  the  ears,  and  rolled  male  yrec,  in  others  it 
fell  loosely  down  the  back  ou  natard,  confinnd,  however,  at  the  poll 
by  a  delicately-wrought  band  or  tiara  of  goldsmiths'  work ;  but  the 
more  usual  plan  was  to  arrange  the  front  hair  in  massive  curls, 
aMuming  somewhat  the  form  of  a  couple  of  low  horns,  and  carried 
down  ^tch  aide  in  smaller  curls  to  the  ears,  the  hair  behind 
being  strained  (sometimes  cnmped),  and  fastened  up  into 
a  phlit,  with  strings  of  pearls  interwoven.  From  this  plait 
depended  the  veil,  which  sometimes  also  appears  to  have  covered  the 
head  up  to  a  point  between  the  horaed  curls  or  rolls,  over  which 
it  could  be  raised  like  a  double  hood.  The  veil  itself  was  also  worn 
in  various  way^  and  as  it  was  often  arranged  with  the  utmost  ([race, 
and  made  of  tiie  finest  materia — a  sort  of  silken  rause,  enriched 
with  gold,  interwoven  and  even  sometimes  embroidered  uid  decorated 
fiirther  with  peaila  and  genu — its  lovely  film-like  effect,  like  an  iri- 
descent mist  over  the  rich  materials  of  the  gown,  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  gown,  with  the  exception  already 
■oted,  was  cut  like  the  Venetian  dress,  and  was  made  otrilk,  brocade, 
gold  cloth,  or  costly  velvet.  Over  tibe  shoulders  was  worn  a  chiun, 
nsoally  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  and  suspending  a  large  jewel  or 
cross.  The  pouch  or  gipciere  worn  at  the  girdle  was  not  quite  yet 
abandoned,  and  Portia  may  wear  one  or  not  as  she  pleases.  In 
addition  to  this  brides  and  married  women  wore  a  gold  chain  follow- 
ing the  triangular  Hues  of  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  in  front  as 
low  as  the  knee.  Qowns  with  the  skirt  open  up  the  front  and  with 
loose  hang^g  sleeves  were  also  used  by  the  **  Spoaa  di  Padoua." 
Bings  were  worn  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  fingers.  Earrings  of 
peana  and  jewels  appear,  and  sometimes  we  see  a  string  of  pearls 
one  end  attached  to  tne  ear  and  the  other  looped  up  to  the  back  hair. 
The  veil  is  occauonolly  omitted,  and  a  stiff  semi-circular  collar  of 
lace  is  seen  standing  up  behind  the  neck  and  reaching  as  high  as  the 
pt^t  Fobha'b  stockings  would  be  of  silk  or  the  finest  thread 
woriud  with  clocks  and  even  open  seams.  Her  shoes,  of  slipper  form, 
vonld  be  of  morocco  or  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  cork  l>eing 
wed  for  the  eoLes.  On  her  journey  to  Venice  she  would  use  a  velvet 
aaak  or  visor,  and  gloves  highly  perfumed  and  embroidered  with 
gold  or  nlver.  A  pocket  looking-glass;  with  ladies  of  rank,  was  not 
aa  mwommon  possession,  and  was  sometimes  set  in  the  back  of  the  fan, 
which  was  usually  made  of  nine  or  more  ostrich  feathers,  the  handle  set 
with  pearls  and  jewels  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  girdle-chain, 
if  the  lady  was  married.  The  pockethandkerchief  was  of  large  size, 
and  of  fine  cambrit^  having  an  embroidered  border,  and  a  taaeel  at 
«aiA  camer.  Finally,  in  gwig  abroad  ladies  wore,  in  the  winter  and 
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lattt  autumn,  a  mantie  or  pelisse  over  the  gown,  reaching  to  below 
the  knee,  open  in  front  to  the  neck,  and  with  long,  loose,  open,  hang- 
ing sleeves.  Over  this  came  the  veil,  and  a  round  velvet  bat  with  a 
Inroad  brim  completed  tJie  costume,  whose  chief  glory  conaiated  in  its 
richly  embroidered  or  woven  or  cut  patterns. 

Nerissa,  "the  waiting  maid,"  —  or,  as  we  eboold  now  call 
her,  the  lady's  maid — must  be  dressed  as  the  confidential  servant 
of  a  noble  and  wealthy  lady,  ndther  too  rich  nor  yet  too  poor. 
There  will  still  be  the  rufls  at  neck  and  wrists,  but  of  less  delicate 
material  than  those  on  Portia  ;  the  skirt  of  the  gown  will  be  shorter 
than  her  ladyship's,  and  there  will  be  an  absence  of  ornament,  ex- 
cept perhaps  aa  a  border  to  the  dress.  She  must  wear  a  ring  or  two, 
and  from  her  girdle  would  hang  a  pouch  and  huswife.  She  would 
also  have  a  short  veil  of  plain  lawn  or  cambric,  which  she  might 
use  as  a  hood,  pinned  under  the  chin. 

Of  the  costume  of  the  scores  of  men  and  women,  from  the  "  mag- 
nificoes"  andambassadorsdown  to  the  porters  and  beggars  who  might 
fill  up  the  stage  picture,  Oesarb  Vbcbluo  may  be  consulted,  for  ho 

K'reauaahandant  illustrations  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
ith  foreign  and  native.  There  is  one  professional  dress  which, 
however,  we  must  not  fmrget  to  note,  and  tiiat  is  the  official  costume 
of  a  doctor  of  laws— the  character  assumed  by  Portia  in  the  fourth 
Act.  The  D.C.L.  of  Padua  wore  a  tight  doublet,  silk  bdt,  trunk 
hose,  and  stockings,  all  of  black ;  velvet  in  winter,  nik  in  summer. 
Over  these  he  put  on  his  official  robe  or  gown,  uogirdled,  having  an 
upright  collar  and  long  capacious  open  sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground.  This  was  made  of  velvet,  silk,  or  damask,  covered  with  rich 
pattern,  cut,  embroidered  or  woven  according  to  tiie  nature  of  the 
material.*  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tolerably  high  cap,  made  with  a 
narrow  brim  and  n  fiat  top,  and  on  hia  feet  were  seen  the  usual 
Blipper-shoes.  His  clerk  would  wear  a  black  cloth  doublet,  trunks, 
stockings,  and  ruffii,  but  no  robe  or  gown. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  remember  that  Portia  has  the  golden 
hair  BO  much  admired  »t  that  time,  that  the  officials  in  a  Venetian 
Court  kept  their  hats  on  although  in  presence  of  the  Doge,  that  the 
manners  of  the  period^  were  characterised  by  courtesy  combined  with 
a  stately  dignided  action,  and  that  what  we  call  stiffness  of  manjier 
was  th«i  regarded  as  quite  the  correct  thing.  But  modem  actors 
and  actresses  rarely  hold  the  mirror  high  enoi^h  to  reflect  the  mien, 
deportment,  or  bearing  of  the  men  and  women  of  a  past  age.  The 
ur  or  look  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  the  great  period  of  the 
Renaissance  can  be  ascertained  from  the  documents  and  the 
pictures  of  the  time,  and  if  an  actor  fails  to  reproduce  it  he  is  not 
fitted  to  play  in  the  comedies  of  the  great  dramatist  of  that  period. 
Correctness  of  costume,  and  scenery,  and  properties,  and  furniture  is 
all  very  well,  but  if,  through  it  all,  we  see  nineteenth-century  action, 
modern  style,  the  mode  of  Robertsonian  society,  or  the  special  graces 
and  charms  which  are  the  delight  of  our  own  time,  but  which  would 
have  been  looked  on  aa  antics,  or  at  the  least  as  bad  form,  in  the 
Courts  of  Philip  or  Elizabbih,  then  the  picture  most  be  dis- 
cordant, and  the  dramatic  repreaentetion  wofuUy  inoomplete. 


SAN  GIMIQNANO  DELLE   BELLE  TORRE. 

Bt  a  CoBBsspmnntHT. 

THE  railways  which  now  carry  the  traveller  between  the  great  cities 
of  Italy  leave  out  of  the  eound  and  influence  of  their  blatant  traffic 
many  a  quiet  and  lovely  shrine  of  art  among  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Tuscany  that  in  the  olddaysofvettura  journeys  would  have  tempted 
him  to  turn  ande  and  do  pilgrimage.  Such  a  shrine  may  be 
accounted  the  little  town  of  San  Gimignano,  where  Lippo  Mmnci 
painted  in  the  town  hall  a  m^td  that  was  a  rival  to  the  greater 
work  at  Siena,  and  where  Bbkozzo  Gozzole  adorned  the  church  of 
Sant  A^ostino  with  a  choir  full  of  frescos  from  the  life  of  the  sunt 
that  still  witness  to  the  power  of  his  prime. 

To  reach  San  Gimisnano  you  atop  two-thirds  of  the  way 
between  Pisa  and  Sieoa  at  Poggibonsi,  a  picturesque  littie 
town  built  in  scrambling  fashion  over  a  steep  hill  in  tne  midst 
of  a  rich  vine-bearing  country  just  on  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Siena.  There  is  an  iuu  here,  held,  sfter  Italian  fashion, 
by  a  family  of  all  ages,  at  one"  end  of  which  rules  the  patriar- 
chal grandfather,  aud  at  the  other  crows  an  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes.  The  place  is  dirty  and  odorous  of  ill  savours,  but  the  beds 
are  clean,  and  the  landlady  moat  civil  and  honest.  Into  her  hands 
we  placed  ourselves  to  secure  a  carriage  for  the  drive  to  San 
Gimignino,  and  on  a  misty  morning  in  the  early  days  of  August  a 
"  brav'  Gtovane  "  with  a  little  horse  and  trap  appeared  at  eight  o^elock 
to  take  us  up  the  mountains.  The  rMd  lies  first  along  the  valley, 
following  the  windings  of  the  tonrent  Fod,  marked  by  alders  that  ahook 
their  ulvar  and  grey  leaves  sadly  over  the  now  dry  and  etonv  bed.  The 
hills  on  either  hand  are  clothed  with  vine,  the  pearly-toned  olive  and 
stately  processions  of  cypress,  with  here  and  there  the  dark  crowns 
of  the  stone-pine ;  the  sandy  soil  is  a  soft  rosy  ochre,  passing  into  yel- 
lows and  purples  ;  the  fields  rich  with  vines  and  Indian  com.  Much  of 
the  land  hereabouts,  together  with  a  villa  residence  on  a  wooded  hill, 
belongs  .to  the  Duchess  of  Casbbta,  Princess  Mabqhbrita.  For 
miles  we  trotted  along,  expecting  every  moment  to  catch  sight  of 
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our  goal,  whan  vnddenl;,  fiur  above,  bntwwD  two  failU,  Kppami  tt» 
tomi  ct  San  Gimignrao  Mt  ogahut  iSie  tky,  fantastic  m  sf  dropped 
down  from  I^Ten  daring  the  night.  The  road  winds  ateep  and 
alow  to  the  gate,  and  up  atlU  tbrongb  ibe  quaint  narrow  streets  of  the 
town  which  is  built  on  Teiy  pinnacle  of  the  bill.  la  the 
high  heart  of  it  u  a  little  piazza,  one  side  entrrel;  fiHed  by  the  Piere 
or  collagiate  dinrch,  and  its  steep  flights  or  steps,  another 
daricenea  bythe  Palazzo  del  Podeeta.  San  Gimignaoo  is  called 
"  delle  belle  Torre,"  and  Atc  out  of  the  thirteen  towers  overlook  this 
little  piazza,  square  t)rick  erectioDS  lifting  their  grim  lengths  into 
the  sky,  with  the  storms  of  six  centuries  scarred  on  their  m^ed 
sides.  The  Torre  del  Commune  is  raised  over  an  arch,  and  mns  op 
some  175  feet.  The  principal  street  dimbs  up  from  the  eastern  gate 
into  the  piazza  and  down  again  to  the  western,  and  oatside  here  is  a 
sort  of  "  campo  "  on  the  hill  side,  where  this  day  a  cattle  fair  was  held. 
In  the  buming  sun  hmtdreds  of  great  white  bullocks  stood  patieatlr, 
their  homi  and  broad  faces  decorated  with  ray  netting  and  taaaeu, 
and  herdsmen  in  scarlet  caps,  or  big  straw  bats,  and  bright  watst- 
sashes,  lounging  beaide  them.  The  main  street  was  thronfred  with 
country  folk,  the  bread  shops  and  caffo  were  full,  though  there  was 
very  little  to  eat  to  ba  got ;  ft  lai^  trade  went  on  in  the  baying  and 
sell  (ing  of  boots,  a  ftivourite  feators  of  Italian  fairs ;  and  an  improvi- 
satore  of  the  inldest  and  roughest  description  gathered  crowds  to 
listen  to  an  interminable  ballad.  In  the  great  church  services  went  on 
perpetually  up  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  pursnu 
anvatudy  of  the  frescos  with  which  the  interior  is  covered. 

The  chapel  of  Sfca.  Kna,  iu  the  right  transept,  waa  painted  by 
DoKBinco  GmsLunu  JO,  with  miracles  from  the  life  and  death  of  the 
sunt,  and  the  tnscoa  are  in  tolerable  condiUon.  l^o  fuller  or  more 
noble  composition  exiets  ftrom  Qhirlakdajo's  hand  than  the  scene 
of  Ae  chila-saiut's  funeral,  where  she  lies  on  the  bier  surrounded  by 

C*  ista  and  choristera,  a  bishop  reads  service  at  the  head,  a  nun 
ds  over  to  look  at  her,  and  a  boy  kisses  her  fbot.  Behind  on  either 
aide  are  the  towers  of  the  town  in  the  distance,  and  an  angel  tolb 
the  bell  in  one  of  them.  This  is  the  finer  of  the  two  compositions, 
yet  the  opposite  fresco  of  the  Snint  rising  on  her  conch  to  behold  a 
vision  of  St.  Grkoobt  is  fuH  of  tender  grace  and  eamestnees.  The 
coloar  is  broad  and  rich  throughout,  and  has  been  little  tampered 
with.  Those  arch-critics,  MM.  Chowe  and  Cavalcaseixb,  sneak 
with  enthunasm  of  the  "  exquiriteneas  of  sentiment "  and  "  nigb 
mincinle  "  which  elevate  the  sinoire  realism  of  these  noble  firescos. 
The  (mapel  was  further  decorated  b^  Ghirunda  jo's  pupil  Matkaedi, 
himself  no  mean  artist,  as  a  painting  by  him  in  the  choir  of  a 
Madonna  and  (Jhild  stirrouoded  by  snints,  testifies.  The  airie  walls 
of  the  church  are  covered  by  badiy-reatored  frescoes  of  Bartolo  DI 
Fkedi,  the  felJow-worker  of  Andrea  Vanni  nnd  of  Barita  da  Siena, 
both  dating  in  the  later  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament  by  Bartolo,  thou^rh  repainted  inches  thick, 
indicate  the  coarae  vigour,  the  renlistic  inventiveness  in  which  he 
followed  PrETRo  LoRENZETTl.  The  PftB-nge  of  the  Red  Sea  has  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  render  horaea  and  mules  in  natural  attitudes. 
In  the  History  of  Job  the  appwaoce  of  the  accusing  Satan  before 
the  Eternal  reminds  one  of  the  famous  figure  by  Francesco  d\ 
VoLTBBRA  in  the  Pioan  Campo  Santo.  The  Kew  Testament  series 
bj  Barna  revenl  another  and  more  spiritual  phnsc,  and  many  figures 
have  the  sweetness  of  the  purer  Sienese  art,  with  also  its  tendency  to 
uuugerated  action.  Txmao  di  Baxtolo,  who  dates  between  1363 
and  14S3,  also  worked  here,  and  the  Paradise  and  Inferno  at  the 
western  end  show  that  tradtticmal  arrangement  which  was  consecrated 
the  genius  of  Oboasita.  Tbe  Inferno,  which  is  severely  cuui- 
mented  on  by  critics  for  the  intruaiou  of  abominable  passages, 
contains  also  some  fine  figures  exprea^ive  of  despair.  At  this  same 
eod  of  the  church,  on  the  western  wall  of  tbe  nave,  is  a  Iai^  fresco 
by  BsMOzzo  Oozkoli  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Sl  Skbastian,  with  a 
row  of  Apostles  and  God  the  Father  above  ;  iuto  the  last  figure  a 
window  has  been  ruthlessly  ineerted.  Tbe  fresco  is  not  of  GozstOEi's 
best — out  of  drawing  and  wanting  life.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
him  in  this  chumb,  where  the  sclioob  of  Siena  nnd  Florence  n»eet  as 
it  were  in  the  artists  who  decorated  the  aisles — in  tbe  great  Florenthio 
master,  D.  Guisxandajo,  and  Brnoso  himself. 

To  see  tbe  work  of  Gozzoli  at  Sant  .\gostino  wtts  tbe  chief  object 
of  our  excursion  to  San  Gimignano.  The  church,  which  was  built 
in  1280,  stands  in  tbe  lower  pnrt  of  the  town,  and  ia  constructed— *b 
is  Ae  case  with  the  earlier  churches  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Italy 
—with  a  wide  nave,  without  ai:<lee,  and  a  transept  with  du^le,  of 
which  ik«  central  one  fonns  the  choir.  It  ia  on  the  walla  of  this 
ehMT  that  GoCEOLi  miinted,  in  14(U-4,  the  seventeen  compartments 
in  three  coorass,  which  cnnr  the  life  of  St  AuetrsTiVR  from  hia 
adiool-daya  to  bis  death.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to 
deacribe  in  detail  these  delightful  oompositions,  which  are  Gozzoli'b 
finut  creations,  next  to  the  decoration  of  the  Riccardi  chapel, 
between  which  and  the  frescos  of  the  Campo  Santo  they  come  in 
point  of  time.  They  show  the  artist  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
tiaiple  end  pure  art  of  Fra  Anoblioo,  yet  in  development  of  his 
own  aprigbtly  and  fanciful  homeliness,  while  the  conmoo  and  even 
vulgar  naturalism  of  later  da3-n  has  not  yet  commenced.  GozKOLl 
has  what  might  be  called  a  gossiping  wsy  of  depicting  a  story.  He 
introdaces  Kttle  incidents  that  fone  mto  reality  tbe  pictured  scenes ; 
his  Bianner  brings  conviction :  be  is  happy  over  his  sutijeet, 
bos  a  tender  beinrt  for  bmnni  joys  uid  sorrows,  and  a  free 
and  ccmfideDt  power  of  expresrion.  He  keepa  the  indtndmittty  of 


his  principal  draractera  wcA  nntafamd:  "Sr.  ATrmnnn  iafbewn 
bold,  eaneat  figura,  wWlfaer  as  m  ^bnv'  GKoraae,"  wCte  off  on  hh 
jommeys  in  full  aplendovr  of  yoatilfttl  fliien;  or  akoe  xadue  "tiM  ln« 
reading  Scripture  at  At  eomanrnd  <il  the  vwe, «  efvn  irtNoMay 
low  on  hia  detf^t-bed.  Hib  sane  wMi  Bsk.  Soirau,  tin  mtxbOf 
who,  indeed,  in  ti>e  scene  ta  which  iJie  pareota  bring  die  litde 
AuouSTiiTB  to  school,  is  one  of  the  meet  gns^om  vbA  vpiritaal 
fiOTTes  GozzoLi  ever  conceived.  The  frescos  bare  stribied ;  (he 
binea  especially  are  ^ne,  but  as  a  whole  fte  seriea  is  Iktie  tooduA 
by  time  or  restoratios.  The  nngle  figures  on  the  dmir  mnA  m 
finely  studied,  espedany  the  Angel  and  ToBn,  Su.  FnrA  anfl 
Sta.  I^Iovica.  Bwdes  these  dioir  fiascos,  Vkero  t»  another  aod 
previously -executed  punting  over  an  altar  in  fhp-nare,  on  Ow  noitii 
side,  representing  St.  Sbbastiaii  as  protector  of  the  •etmte  dffri^ 
the  pestilence  of  1304.  He  stands  on  a  pedestal,  wttii  loblsd  bands, 
not  nude,  as  a  mntyr,  but  fdly  draped.  Hjb  greet  blue  chiak,  sown 
wi^  golden  darts,  is  uidield  hj  angsls  over  tbe  people,  men,  women, 
and  children  that  kneel  at  his  feet ;  angeb  hold  a  crown  over  Ina 
head ;  above,  GRBiai  and  tiie  Blbhrd  voffa  intervvde  Ibr  msicf 
with  God  the  Faibbb,  who  appears  aboat  to  laniidi  ft  tfamideribdlL 
This  noble  compodtion  is  and  by  CATAicimxi  to  be  «  npaticioa 
of  an  earBer  won  at  HontefUco,  and  i«  desigaated  "  tciTiat,*^fBr  ■» 
reason  upmatlj  bat  ^t  eritio^  nsoal  moih  nf  ilirtnrthy  fr« 
UozzoLTsmeriL  Thispatntsris  qnite  a  Me  wNh  lixm.  A 
few  Sienese  piettnya  add  interest  to  the  diuidi,  and  Iben  is  ft  itmfy 
marble  shrine  of  BmsBno  da  Majaso's  vronrmansb^. 

Out  of  the  church  tbe  best  ww  intense,  mod  Ae  i^b  nf 
to  the  piasu  again  weariness  to  the  fledi ;  but  we  bad  7«t  to  aB» 
the  Saia  in  ^e  FMano  del  Commune  or  dd  Podnta.  As  the 
costode  was  having  his  dinner  at  a  caffi,  and  refaaed  to  leave 
the  only  nsouroe  was  to  sit  down  an  the  cathedral  steps,  in  cammoB 
with  the  most  distinguished  vidtors  to  tjtae  'hat,  ana  watch  '^e 
vendors  of  crodtery  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza  go  into  to  de- 
scriptive eloquence  over  thdr  wares  for  the  benefit  of  a  qidtn 
unMrareciating  public.  Not  a  single  article  was  soM  during  the- 
half-hour  we  looked  on,  hut  when  the  custode  appeared  and  took  ib 
into  the  town  hall  four  men  were  still  unweariedly  a^ieaUng  for 
custom  with  hot  facea  scarlet  from  tbe  exertion,  and  mstons 
worthv  of  the  tianc  stage.  Two  flisbts  of  steps,  strap  as  hiddm^ 
landed  na  in  the  Sale,  when  now  a  few  fine  nelnres  iinm  eupfiai- 
sed  convents  or  secularised  diutdies  form  Ue  pietnre  galleiT  of 
San  Gimifpiano,  and  where  above  all  still  deeontBS  the  wnll  Hds 
stately  mtjjentd  of  Lipto  BfxxvT,  pdnted  in  1817  under  tbe  arte  df 
the  Podes'a,  MiKo  Tolomei,  of  Siena,  who  had  son^t  to  omaUte 
the  famous  fresco  in  the  Sala  del  Uonsigho  in  bis  natire  tcnra, 
Siena,  painted  bv  SiuoKX  Marthti.  The  two  frescos  are  madi  alike 
io  composition,  having  the  Madonna  and  Child  serenely  and  r^dlr 
enthroned  beneath  a  canopy  in  the  centre,  and  groapa  of  saints  ana 
etatet^  persooagss  on  either  hand,  all  painted  witn  mndi  csrefid 
magnificence  of  rich  drapery,  and  gold  upon  a  golden  arehttectord 
background.  This  fresco  with  its  detail  of  ornament,  its  finesse  at 
execution,  and  fist  treatment,  has  been  called  a  vast  mioiatOM, 
characteristic  of  the  mannerism  of  LiPFO,  who  waa  a  skUled  miina- 
turiat }  yet  the  compodtion  is  broad  and  simple,  and  the  whde 
effect  imposing.  GozzoLi  retouched  and  repaired  the  fteK»  In  ItfT^ 
and  added  a  painted  framework. 

This  fresco  speaks  of  the  days  when  medisevd  Gimigaano  was 
rich  and  powerful,  when  Dante  came  from  republican  Flonnee  to 
ask  its  aid  in  the  Tuscan  league,  and  great  nrtists  wne 
proud  to  adwn  its  chnrdies  and  pdaces  wiA  thsir  wtA 
The  place,  now  deserted  nnd  dwindled  away,  stiU  vondo^ 
fuUv  retaios  its  mediavd  aspect.  Cniwniag  the  bill  to^ 
with  its  thirteen  great  towers,  it  seems  to  hid  gmn  defiance  to  die 
country  round,  and  to  keep  a  sturdy  pictureaquenera  wholly  inffi- 
vidual.  While  we  lingered  in  the  town  the  oppresdve  heat  of  fiie 
day  broke  into  a  terrific  thunder  storm  that  turned  the  steep  atreeta 
into  torrent  courses,  aod  flashed  in  vivid  lightning  about  the  duk 
toners.  It  was  imposdhle  to  help  fancying  with  what  a  crash  the 
five  giants  would  come  down  and  choke  "up  the  little  piaxxa,  as  the 
wind  wliiried  and  bowled  about  them.  But  that  day  was  not  to  see 
the  catustrophe.  In  an  hour  or  so  the  storm  clouiofl  cleared  awn 
from  the  west,  and  a  buntt  of  sudden  sunshine  flooded  every  now 
and  cranny  as  we  dnive  down  the  hill.  After  the  rain  all  green 
things  rejoiced ;  the  rich  soaked  earth  was  full  of  deep  colour,  iba 
streams  dry  ia  the  morning  were  now  foaming  torrents,  tbe  vines 
hung  in  tangled  masses  of  bright  foliage,  the  ranks  of  buliaa  earn 
were  beaten  and  bent  to  earth.  Great  thunder  doods  rolled  back 
above  tbe  hills  with  lustrous  curves  and  folds  of  pBiple,ssid  left 
clear  spaces  of  sweet  fiunt  blue  between,  lodging  wenilj  lion» 
went  thti  files  of  white  bullock^  their  poor  ownara  bearing  dowoosst 
faces  at  tbe  ill-soccess  of  tbe  fur.  Above  on  the  bill  the  towers  of 
San  Gimignano  glowed  golden  agabst  the  sky. 


TheDealcaaof  lb.  WUUhb  Dawes  have  bsMi  Silsetsd  ly  ftelfae- 
cheater  aoheol  Board  ibr  the  new  sdieoU  iiar  the  Bodidab  Road  Diittsck 
Ths  s*9oa(l  ^miam  was  awatded  to  Msatrs.  Madlaadli  Saatf  Xsyka, 
nnd  the  third  to  Messrs.  £ojds  tt  BtuatXt.  The  adwels  wiU  siisiiaiMnisIn 
90e etaMvsa.  and  wiU asat «btMt  A,M«.. tbe  lUS  aaiifiiii  hetag «L  USb 
per  diild. 
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DR.  SCHLIEMANN'S  DISCOVERIES.* 

"TjlTEBY  0D«  must  admit,"  uys  Dr.  Sehliemann,  "  tb&t  I  hare  solved  & 
£j  gnat  Uslorieal  problem,  aaathat  I  hare  soWed  it  the  discorory  of 
a  high  ciriliaatioQ  and  immense  buildings  Qi>on  the  primary  soil  in  the 
depths  of  an  aodent  town  vhich  thronghout  antiquity  ints  cnlled  Ilium, 
and  declared  itself  to  be  the  saccessor  of  IVoy,  the  sit>  of  vhich  was 
r^arded  as  identical  with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  by  the  whole  civi- 
lised world  of  that  time."  In  writinglhis  the  enthusia^c  explorer  of  the 
EDI  of  Hisaarlik  was  too  sangaina.  ua  was  carried  away  by  bis  own  con- 
TictiosB,  and  must  hare  overlooked  fcbe  fact  that  the  history  of  the  Homeric 
posms  shows  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  scholars  to  agree  upon  any 
pMBt  coDBsniing  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyasey  whteh  can  admit  of  dia- 


lea  funoiu  towns  contend  for  Homer  d<»d, 
Tliroiigti  wbioh  the  IMag  Himer  twrged  his  breed, 

and  this  was  bnt  the  commencement  of  controversies  which,  in  one  shape 
<ff  another,  have  been  sustained  for  over  two  thonsaod  y«an>,  and  are  likely 
to  radnre  as  long  as  the  world  contains  men  who  cannot  be  oblivious  of 
what  is  past,  and  who  are  not  deficient  <^  fiiculties  fitted  for  reasoning  and 
iBqnjiy.  The  scholiast  Doiothsos,  they  sa^,  exhausted  his  life  in  endeavours 
to  detsrmine  tiie  mwning  of  one  Homeric  word.   How,  then,  could  it  be 
«qMeted  that  sceptics  should  at  once  suspend  their  doubts  upon  the  most 
•essential  points  in  thewbole  contioretsy,  and  agree  that  th«rewas  a  real  Troy 
aiidarealHomer(whowaBatopogrHpheraswellssapoet),becuasea  merchant 
who  looked  npon  the  Homeric  poems  with  the  same  reverence  as  on  hia  Bible, 
•pent  three  or  fonr  years  in  excavations,  and  at  an  outlay  of  10,000^.,  dis- 
•eoTwied  some  walls  of  masonry,  s  large  number  of  earthen  vessela,  and  a 
■■■•of  partly  consumed  metalwoA?   The  unanimity  as  Co  the  effect  of 
kss-labotn,  which  Dr.  Sehlismaiin  anticipated,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
zvlUsd.  Bat,  if  tiim  is  heajtatitm  in  accepting  the  oondnsiwi  that  he 
'disantetnbed  the  site  of  Troy,  and  has  identified  the  Soteo  Gate,  the 
of  the  ^Nnao  Kings,  and  the  very  spot  from  whence  Helen  pointed 
•OQt  the  Grecian  efaieft  to  Priam  and  bis  coonoillors,  at  least  he  is  Justified 
ia  Buying  that  he  has  revealed  a  new  world  to  arcbieologists.  By  researches 
the  summit  of  the  monad  of  HisBarlik,  within  an  area  of  less  than  three 
aeree  and  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  he  has  discovered  evidence  of  the 
«xwt«tic«  <it  fimr  vacfls  of  settlers,  each  having  attained  a  different  degree 
«f  anUsatton,  and  all  of  them  b«ng  pre*faistwic.    Tbs  steps  which 
icd  to  this  are  rixnrn  fhUy  in  the  handsome  book  now  before  us,  in 
^udi  Dr.  SohlinnMia  narrates  the  whole  itoiy  of  his  labours  in  soeh  a 
vay  that  the  readnr  is  placed  as  it  irara  in  the  ezriorer's  place,  and  can 
mJisa  all  the  Tarietj  of  feiUngs  -whieb  possessed  aim  at  every  stage  of 
4»-iaf«stigatiOB  donnff  the  yean  hs  was  superintandiog  the  waA.  It 


wonld  he  ont  of  our  power  to  follow  Dr.  Schliemann  through  the  whole 
range  of  his  discoveries  with  any  attempt  at  detail,  but  an  outline  of  the 
results,  however  meagre,  may  not  bo  without  some  interest. 

"The  Bite  of  Ilium,"  says  Dr.  Schliemann,  "  is  upon  a  plateau  lying  on 
an  average  above  80  feet  above  the  plain,  and  descending  very  abruptly 
on  the  north  side.  Its  north-western  comer  ia  formed  b^  a  hill  about  26  feet 
higher  sUU,  and  is  about  705  feet  in  breadth  and  984  in  length,  and  from 
its  imposing  situation  and  natural  fortifications,  this  hill  of  Hissarlik  seems 
specially  suited  to  be  the  acropolis  of  the  town.  Ever  since  my  first  visit 
I  never  doubted  that  I  should  find  the  Peigamas  of  Priam  in  the  depths 
of  this  hill."  The  substratum  of  the  hill  is  a  shelly  limestone,  and  Dr. 
Schliemann  supposed  at  the  commeneemeot  of  the  exploration  that  to  reach 
the  site  of  Troy  it  was  necessary  to  work  down  to  the  rocky  base.  In  the 
course  of  the  cuttings,  however,  it  was  made  plain  that  Troy  did  not  Ue  so 
deep,  as  the  debris  of  a  still  earlier  city  intervened  between  it  and  the 
limestone.  The  dibris  above  the  substratum  varied  from  46  feet  to 
53  feet  in  depth,  and  for  removing  this  the  method  adopted  was  by  a 
series  of  tranverse  cuttings  passing  vertically  through  the  mass.  These 
sections  thus  revealed  a  iieries  of  strata  corresponding  with,  the  various 
pe  tples  which  inhabited  tbo  hill. 

There  is  some  biktoric  evidence  in  xelatiDn  to  the  nppsr  stmtnm.  A 
Greek  colony  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  at  Hissarlik  sbont 
700  B.C.,  and  to  have  continued  in  the  place  until  361  aj>.,  a  period  of 
1061  years,  which  is  represented  by  6^  feet  ot.  debris,  hardly  a  seranth  of 
the  entire  deptb.  Dr.  Schliemann  oiuiuUtes  that  the  city  may  have  con- 
tained 100,000  inhabitants.  In  this  stratum  remains  were  foond  of  the 
Helleni:  houses,  tlie  walls  consisting  of  hewn  ston<>i(in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stratum  they  were  united  with  cement  or  lime).  There  were  mab^  copper 
coins.  A  tew  examples  of  bronze  were  found,  such  as  eeythe-ebaped 
knives,  a  donblB-edgta  axe^  nails,  a  cap,  and  lances  and  arrows,  and  tha 
only  objects  in  iron  were  a  key  and  a  few  arrows  and  nails  closer  to  the 
surface.  An  immense  number  of  round  pieces  of  terra  cotta  of  various 
colours  were  met  with.  Eadi  had  two  holes,  and  soraetsotes  there  was  a 
figure  of  an  altar,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  child,  or  two  horses.  There  is  no 
cine  to  the  purpose  of  these  things,  and  they  are  not  met  at  a  lower  depth 
than  2  metres.  Several  slabs  of  marble  were  found  containing  legible 
inscriptions  in  Greek,  and  in  one  place  beside  an  inscribed  p^sstsl  of 
black  slate  there  was  a  statue  of  an  orator  nearly  4  feet  high,  the  in- 
scription recording  that  it  was  wionght  by  Pytheaa  of  Argoa,  and 
erected  by  the  Itians  in  hononr  of  Metrodoms,  the  son  of  TbMniitagoras. 
A  Temple  of  Athena  stood  in  the  city,  and  a  number  of  ieagofnta  of 
Corinthian  pilUrs,  as  well  as  of  scnlptared  blocks  of  marble  which  most 
likely  formed  part  of  it,  vera  disoovered,  and  th^  removal  caoscd  great 
tronbls  and  loss  of  Ume. 


But  io  one  respset  the  most  important  of  the  fragments  met  with. in  the 
Qwk  <2i6rw  was  a  block  of  trigl^ihs  6}  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  10  inches 
lighi  the  intervening  m^pe  of  which  oontains  a  n<  ble  relief  of  Apollo  with 
lbs  hpivea  of  the  Sun.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Murray  for  the  woodcuts 
mlnch  iUvstralie  thesa  artades.  Dr.ScUtemaBa  supposed  this  to  date  from 
tO$  »Af  aai  PfoUmae  Btmnn.  tha  Diieotorof  the  Mnnieb  Uiveum,  appears 
to  ratlwr  emncide  wi.th  this  view.  '  The  editor  of  the  traDslaUon  says  that 
Ml  aaite  crkio  has  suggested  that  the  metope  belorigs  to  the.  beet  period  of 

1?.^^  Bcnuiaa :  a  StmUn  vS  Beeeaichet  and  Dlaoorerlia  pwde  on  ttia  Site 

SI  iAbib  Sad  In  tbe  Trojluj  tl&ln.  Br  Dr.  Henir  Sdillemnnn.  Trao^ted  with  the 
AaUuk'SMUMUOtt.  lUIM  bj  I%IIip  Bmlth,  B.A.  Wi«h  Uap.  Flan,  TIewv,  and  Cuti 
nffsssMtfo««WQMBMsf.AaU«ittsr;dtosans«donUteslie.  Undaa :  John  Ibnsj. 


Greek  art  about  tbe  time  of  AWander,  and  that  it  has  been  inserted  in  a 
Doric  frieze  of  late  debased  wor^£,  as  is  pmved  by  the.  difieiAnce  of  the 
stylee,  and  by  the  sculpture  beiag  too  large  for  the  space  it  oocnptes. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  likely  explanation,  Aa  to  tbe  ohawelig 
of  the  design.  Professor  Brunn  remarks .  . 

*>  Tbe  co^xwitioB,  as  a  irark  of  ait,  shows  the  greatest  skill  in  aririag 
one  of  tbo  most  difficult  [woblems.  For  the  team  ^  fburhoraes  ought  not 
to  move  OB  the  surface  of  the  relief,  hot  to  appear  as  if  it  came  out  of  it 
ia  a  half  turn.  Thia  has  been  attained  principally  by  making  the  rif^ 
hinder  thigh  of  the  horse  in  the  foreground  preued  hack  *bile  the  Itft 
foot  steps  forward ;  and  moreover  this  same  horse  is  aligbtly  foreshortan*^ 
and  the  sBi&«e<^  the  thigh  liesdeepar.  than  tha  upper  sar&ce  of  thctriglffbt^ 
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on  tha  other  hand,  the  Bar&eea  of  th«  witheis  and  <tf  Um  neck  an  higher, 
and  the  head,  in  eonfomity  with  the  rolea  trf  Greek  retieft,  is  aguo  almost 
parallel  with  the  base.  For  this  reason  there  is  do  indication  of  a  chariot, 
which  has  to  be  imagined  as  concealed  by  the  foremost  horse.  MoreoTer, 
the  position  of  the  god  is  half  tamed  forwards,  slightly  following  that  of 
the  head,  and  here  also  the  arm  is  again  stnngly  torned  inwards,  but  not 
80  as  to  bring  the  position  in  conflict  with  the  rules  of  relief.  If  the  en- 
croachment  of  the  bead  on  the  upper  border  of  the  triglyph  is  considered 
inaccarate,!  And  in  this  a  TSiyhapOT  thought  which  may  remind  ns  of 
the  diffimntly-eoneriTed  pediment  ia  Uie  Barthenou,  where  only  the  head 
and  shoolders  of  Helios  rise  oot  of  the  chariot  stiU  under  the  ocean. 
Helios  bnre,  so  to  speak,  Inirtts  forth  from  the  gats  of  day.  and  sheds  the 
light  of  his  glory  ort.r  all.  These  are  beauties,  peenliar  only  to  Greek  art, 
in  the  fulness  of  its  power." 

The  second  atratnm  at  Hissailik  has  also  an  arerage  thickness  of  two 
metres.  In  this  zone  it  is  noteworthy  tliat,  unlike  the  other  strata,  no  re- 
mains of  the  walls  of  houses  are  round ;  eren  single  stones  are  ecaree. 
The  town  to  which  this  part  of  the  ttffnis  belongs  would  thus  seem  to  hare 
been  bailt  of  timber,  and  this  weodM  Ilium,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  it, 
matt,  daring  the  course  of  centuries,  have  been  frequently  desolated  with 
fire.  Whatever  people  then  inhabited  the  place  would  appear  to  be  less 
adfanced  in  civilisation  than  the  races  that  preceded  tbeni,  or  than  the 
Greek  colonists.  Copper  lances,  battle-axes,  and  other  implements,  as 
well  as  moulds  for  casting  them,  were  found,  daring  the  exploration,  and 
hammers  and  axes  of  stone ;  but  these  weapons  were  not  in  quality  equal 
to  those  found  iu  the  strata  beneath.  Among  the  terra-cotta  ressels  these 
was,  however,  one  very  eurioudv  fosbiooed,  somewhat  in  the  fram  of  a 
modem  bogle  or  saxhorn,  and  naving  three  feet.  No  other  example  of 
this  type  WAS  seen.  In  this  stratum  Dr.  Schliemann  first  met  with  those 
small  but  remarkable  terra^cottas  which,  for  want  of  a  better  nam^  are 
called  "  whorls  "  in  the  English  edition,  and  which  are  less  explicable  than 
any  of  the  other  antiquities.  "  They  are,"  be  says,  "  sometimes  as  round 
as  a  ball,  exactly  the  shape  of  a  German  humming-top,  sometimes  in  the 
form  <hF  hemispheres,  others  again  in  the  form  of  cones,  ttnw  (earroutelm), 
or  volcanoes.  They  are  ttim  }  of  an  inch  to  2}  inchca  biffx  and  broad, 
and  all  the  different  forms  have  a  hole  right  throogh  the  centre  ;  almost 
all  of  them  have,  on  one  side,  the  most  varioofl  kinds  of  deeorati<ms  en- 
circling the  central  bole.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  objects 
made  ^  blue  stone,  from  ^  of  an  inch  to  1^  inch  broad,  and  found  at  a 
depth  of  3  metres,  they  are  all  made  of  terra-cotta,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  decorations  were  engrared  when  the  day  was  still  in  a  sol^  state. 
All  are  of  euch  excellent  clay,  and  burnt  so  bard,  that  I  at  first  believed 
them  to  be  of  stone,  and  only  perceived  my  mistake  after  having  carefully 
esaminal  them." 

Bo  many  of  the  whorlii  weie  found  (in  some  |daees  at  the  rate  of  100  a 
day),  it  it  plain  that  th^  mnst  hare  been  in  general  use,  and,  as  they  occur 
in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  strata,  in  use  for  centuries,  but  for  what 
pnrpose  has  yet  to  be  determined,  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  Homer 
that  refers  to  them.  M.  Emile  Bnroonf,  the  Director  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  wboee  reputation  as  an  arcbeologist  is  widely 
recognised,  suggests  that  they  were  either  worn  by  the  Trojans  and 
their  toGcessors  as  amulets,  or  were  used  as  coins,  and  this  without 
doubt  would  be  the  ozdinaiy  tuppctititm  on  a  first  view.  But  Dr. 
Schliemann  considers  that  tbqr  Are  much  too  heavy  to  be  amulets,  and 
the  religious  symbols  found  on  them  are  hardly  compatible  with  coinage ; 
l>esides,  some  of  them  have  the  central  part  filled  with  a  whit«  snbstince 
which  mnst  bare  disappeared  if  the  whorls  were  cirenlated  from  band  to 
hand  as  money.  He  auppoees  that  they  were  employed  as  ex  votot  to  be 
hung  in  the  templee,  while  thoee  like  a  flat  cone  or  rolcano  may  have  been 
idols  and  soggestive  of  Hephcestns  or  Vukan.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
lithoeraphie  platee,  ehowing  about  200  varieties  of  the  whorls  appended  to 
the  &i{^Bh  translation,  and  they  are  well  deserving  of  conridemtion  by 
archaeologists.  Most  of  the  patterns  fonnd  on  the  whorls  may  be  sym- 
Itolic,  but  not  a  few  of  them,  we  imagine,  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  be 
merely  tvmamental,  and  in  the  Trcgan  terra-cottas  we  may  thus  have  some 
<^  the  earliest  examples  of  prehistoric  design.  A  sort  of  family  likeness 
runs  through   them,  no  matter   at  iniat  depUi  they  may  occur. 


For  instAnce,  the  whi»l  marked  a  was  found  at  7  metres,  b 
at  9  metres,  and  c  at  low  as  14  metres,  yet  far  apart  as  may 
have  been  the  times  in  which  they  were  formed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  patterns  indicate  that  the 
desigiis  wsre  kept  subservient  to  some  recognised  type,  and  this  per- 
sistence gives  thoee  little  terra-cotta  balls  a  value  beyond  what  is  due 
wther  to  their  form  or  decoration.  That  there  was  some  relaUonship 
between  all  the  people  who  lived  on  the  hill  of  Hissariik  is  the  firm  belin 
fif  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  it  is  homi  out  hy  the  aimilariiy  that  tnbeiita  be- 
tween the  forms  (k  the  different  ol^ects  he  discDverad.  This  is  teen  no 
less  in  the  vases  than  in  the  whorls.  PUstic  representationa  (tf  Athena, 
the  owUfaced  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilium,  are  common  to  the  four  nations 
which  preceded  the  Greek  colony.  The  owl-face  on  vessels  is  met  at  2 
metres  and  down  to  12  metres.  "I  found  in  all  the  layers  of  dibrit,"  says 
Sr.  Sehliemann,  "from  a  depth  of  S  metres  down  to  a  depth  of  10  metrei 
I  with  owlt'  focei^  two  nptaited  wings,  and  the  two  laige  bnastt  and 


abdomen  of  a  woman,  ud  aa  for  dmni  M  14  mctzea  I  found  the  unwr 
portion  of  a  vase  and  Uie  fiag^uent  of  a  di^  adomed-witii  owU  &m." 
The  terra-cotta  cup  or  goblet  shown  in  the  cot  was  foUd  at  a  d^dt  of  4 
metres,  or  13  feet  (and  was  the  only  parieet  example);  bntftwuentiflf 
tha  lower  part  of  nmilar  eopt  were  repeatedly  met  with  at  a  of  fits 
46  to  08}  feet  The  chanetar  of  the  d^n$,Kai.  the  inirtiididie 


material  was  found  in  the  cuttings,  are  enoogh  to  show  that  there  it  littls 
likelihood  of  objects  belonging  to  one  period  of  time  having  ben  drifttd 
to  a  higher  or  lower  stratum.  They  may  be  accepted  as  chaeactflristio  of 
difi^nt  times,  just  as  foasila  characterise  the  various  geological  strats. 

The  honses  in  the  next  stratum,  according  to  Dr.  Schliemann,  w« 
formed  of  unall  sbmee  joined  with  earth.  They  ware  smaller,  and  lea 
wood  was  used  in  the  construction.  At  a  depth  of  20  feet  the  EemsiBS  €f 
a  large  building  were  diecovered — the  walls  were  in  part  10  feet  lugh,  and 
6^  feet  thick.  N<me  of  the  stones  exceeded  1  foot  9  inches  in  length,  aad 
they  were  skilfully  pot  together,  and  bad  a  smooth  surfiue.  Literesliii{ 
as  this  house  was,  it  had  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  ext«id  the  eznn- 
tions.  The  pottery  resembled  that  of  the  next  stratom  beneath,  bnt  oa 
the  whole  it  was  coarser  in  quality.  Sometimes,  however,  fine  exaa^Itt 
were  met  with.  Thus,  at  a  dei^  of  6  metres,  Dr.  Schliemann  found  "two 
splendid  brilliant  zed  vases,  with  representations  of  the  lUan  Athena  vith 
the  owl's  head,  a  Und  of  helmet,  two  upraited  wii^,  two  bwarti,  sad  the 
large  eirenlar  pioainent  elention  on  the  ablomen;"  at  one  of  tlMBwa 
give  an  iUtufimtion. 


Dr.  Schliemann  at  first  believed  that  metal  was  rarely,  if  at  all,  lued  by 
the  people  who  lived  at  this  time ;  but  in  the  eonise  of  the  axcavationt  W 
found  nails,  knives,  and  battle  axes  of  copper,  as  well  as  moulds  of  mioi* 
schist  for  casting  them.  Bat  stone  implements,  such  as  knives  of  silaz, 
hanuners  and  axes  o£  diarite,  &c.,  are  found  by  UxMuandt  in  this  stntnsh 
{To  be  contintud.) 


PROFESSOR    BARRY'S    LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.-III. 

DXUTKBBD  AT  THB  KoTlX.  ACADSHT,  OH  XAnCK  8. 

{Omduded /nm  page  167.) 

RAPHAEL  had  only  held  office  for  ax  years  when  his  premature  death,  to 
1520,  left  the  works  again  without  a  master.  From  his  afibctiM  n> 
Bramante,  he  seems  to  have  been  aoxioas  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  IstM 
in  its  inte^^,  and  to  have  spent  the  time  of  his  offitial  engegsmeotii 
eodeavourmg  to  sbnngtiiMi  the  ]durt  which  Bramante  had  left,  and  etat^ 
wise  prqwre  for  the  amstmetion  of  the  great  dome,  which  he  was  not  to 
live  to  see.  He  eolleeted,  as  far  as  be  could,  all  evidence  of  Bcaaustsi 
intentions,  and  pr^red  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Pope  Leo,  who  oocopied  the  Papal  chair  at  the  time  of  Ba{dw^'B  «M 
had  now  to  make  a  new  appointmeDt,  and  he  seems  to  have  acted  mtM 
same  principle  which  had  given  Baphael  practical  eoa^juton  in  hii  *«■*• 
Baklastare  Pwuari  was  nominated  architect,  and  Antooio  Sia  Gill^aB** 
of  num  pneticat  mind,  was  to  Mtist  in  atniotnal  nmMwi. 
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hfi  X.  aoly  rorvived  Baphiutl  <Hie  ytta,  hat  before  he  died  thste  had 
.Arisen  eoDBiderft'ble  difflenlties  in  the  proseeatioD  of  the  building.  Bis 
pofnse  expraditore,  pablio  and  prirate,  had  embariBBsed  the  reeonices  of 
State.  He  had  aonght,  as  ire  knOT,  lo  ruse  money  by  the  sale  of  in- 
'dnlgeneee,  vith  a  remit  which  be  could  scarcelT  have  ibreeeen.  Economy 
liad  thaa  become  a  ueeeari^,  and  it  vai  deddcd  that  BraiBanttfs  plans 
aaiut  be  enrtailed. 

Oinlino  flan  Oallo  had  already  ntind  fyom  the  direetion  of  a^im 
x«aBon  of  age  and  ill-health,  and  Fra  Gioctmdo  died  in  the  same  701*  as 
Saphael. 

The  first  doty  bud  npon  Baldaesare  Perazin  was,  therefore,  to  revise  the 
•design.  He  waa  in  many  vayB.well  fitted  for  the  task,  hniig  an  accom- 
j>liBbed  antiquary,  and  well  rersed  in  the  Study  cMF  ancient  C^atieaL  art, 
vbieh  it  ma  now  sought  to  restore. 

^tonio  San  OallOi  who  was  aasociatad  with  Pemn,  was  well  known  as 
ma  engineer  and  aidiitect  Uicbael  Angelo  bad  criticised  nn&TOnrably 
hi»  plana  for  the  fortifications  of  the  Vatican  quarter  of  Home,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  San  Gallo,  who  declared  that  a  sculptor  and  pninter  could 
JtDow  nothing  of  snch  things.  He  had  succeeded  MichHel  Angelo  as 
'director  of  fortifications  in  Ptorenco,  when  the  latter  abruptly  left  the  city, 
4uid  the  two  men  had  come  otherwise  into  collision.  The  Farnese  Palace  at 
Borne,  a  design  of  San  Gallo's,  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  Pope, 
and  entmsted  for  completion  to  Michael  Angelo,  wboee  desigo  for  the 
great  entiiee  has  alrrady  been  Marred  to.  San  Oallo,  moreoTer,  had 
wsriced  onder  &amant^  and  was  na  stranger  to  his  master's  jealoo^  of 
Ids  great  riTal. 

Pemsn  and  San  Oallo  at  onoe  s^  abont  the  realisation  of  the  Pope's 

decision. 

Adhering  to  the  idea  of  a  grand  and  lofty  dome,  it  mnst  have  been  evi- 
dent to  the  practised  constructional  skill  of  San  Oallo,  that  the  snpports 
for  tfais  feature  proTided  by  Bramante  were  altogether  inadeqnate.  Pnuzsi 
did  not  approre  of  the  plan,  derieed  on  riie  Hediseral  prindples  of  a  Latin 
4K>BS,  with  long  nare  and  aisles.  His  classical  tastes  led  him  to  prefer  the 
limpler  form  of  the  Oreek  cross.  He  therefore  ent  off  Biamante's  nare, 
and  redaeed  his  plan  to  that  of  the  central  dome,  with  fonr  equal  arms  or 
flareB.  He  adhered  generally  to  the  design  of  the  interior,  espedally  aa 
regarded  the  apeidal  terminations  of  the  four  arms  of  the  croes,  in  which  he 
placed  doors,  so  as  to  show  that  he  thongbt  the  composition  of  the  whole 
bnildii^  dionld  be  so  arranged  as  to  ajftear  to  e^ial  advantage  fnnn  what- 
ever aiiU  it  night  be  approached. 

Yos  will,  cumbUefls,  remember  that  this  was  the  idea  which  Sir 
ChriaCc^her  Wren  wished  to  embody  in  oar  own  St.  Paul's,  and  that  the 
long  nave  was  an  addition,  forced  upon  him. 

Pernazi  considered  that  the  dome  ought  to  be  the  principal  feature,  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  that  a  long  nave  was  iaeonsistent  with  this 
principle.  He  urged  that  firamante's  plan  made  the  dome  a  mere  ap- 
{tendage,  and  degraded  it  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  design. 

We  shall  find  hereafter  that  Michael  Angela  concurred  in  these  views. 
They  were  vi»thy  of  an  artist  of  Pemzsi's  refined  tnste^  and  his  design 
well  merits  yoor  attentive  study.  You  will  noUce  in  his  plan,  that,  pro- 
bably at  Uie  instance  of  San  Oallo,  the  four  great  piers  of  Bramante  are 
much  strengthened,  and  a  compactness  and  obviona  increase  of  solidity 
imparted  to  the  whole  composition. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  increase  of  the  great  piers,  to  give  to  the  angle 
cbipcls  the  form  of  a  Oreek  cross,  the  central  portions  of  which  were  lo  be 
flunoonded  by  domes.  These  fonr  smaller  domes,  grouped  around  the 
great  central  cnpola,  would  have  added  to  the  dignity  and  effect  of  that 
important  feature,  nnder  which  the  high  altar  was  to  be  placed, 

Li  the  ext^or,  the  contrast  between  the  curved  and  rectangular  forms 
promised  to  be  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  Penura  proposed  to  finish  the  square  sacristies  at  the  four  corners  with 
campaniles. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  plan  of  Feruzzi'a  was  the  result  of  econo- 
mical considerations,  but  I  do  not  tliink  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
tmdnly  embanassed  by  such  difflcnlties ;  the  dengn  appears  to  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  talents,  and  if  it  had  been  realiMa  with  appropriate 
4etiif,  and  with  the  addition  of  external  colonnades,  it  conld  not  have 
£siled  to  have  produced  a  magnificent  architectural  effect 

Cireamstances,  however,  were  against  him,  the  extravagances  of  the  pre- 
■cuJiog  Popes  had  to  be  expiated,  nnder  the  chill  blasts  of  one  of  those 
tating  winds  of  economy  of  which  we  are  not  oorselvea  wholly  without 
■czpuienee  in  respect  of  public  works. 

Leo's  saecsssor,  Adrian  VI.,  a  simple  and  exemplary  man,  was  indif- 
ftrant  to  art,  and  Oement  TIL,  althoiu|h  diluent  in  this  rsspect,  fi»nd 
himself  too  imporeri^Md  to  do  nneh  Ktr  8L  Peter's;  so  that  it  was  not 
nutil  Paul  UI.  sneeeeded  him,  in  1535,  jnst  as  Michael  Angelo  was  finally 
leaving  Florrace,  that  any  serious  propoeals  for  resuming  the  work  eonld 
be  entertained. 

Baldassare  Pemzzi  did  not  live  to  realtsa  his  conceptions.  He  died  in 
J336,  in  poverty  and  distress,  not  without  suspicion  of  poieon  ;  supposed 
to  have  been  amninistered  by  some  envious  rivaL 

Again  therefore  was  the  work  suspended,  and  the  Pope  had  once  more 
tn  choose  an  architect.  This  time  Antonio  San  Oidlo  was  selected.  He 
had  Aisisted  PeruEzi,  and  to  him,  as  being  the  man  likely  to  know  most  of 
the  matter,  tho  Pope  now  applied.  Heat  once  prepazra  a  luge  mo^  of 
iiis  proposals. 

Starting  from  PemzzTs  plan,  San  Oallo  made  many  alterations  and 
gidditj<ms,  notably  a  restoration  of  the  fwm  of  the  latin  cross.  He 
abolished  the  semicircular  columnar  screens  in  the  apsidal  terminations  of 
4lie  tribunes  and  transepts,  which  Baphael  and  Peruzzi  had  maintained 
<'r.>m  Bramante's  original  propoeals;  and  he  still  further  increased  the 
four  great  piers  nnder  the  dome.  He  diminished  the  importance  and  size 
of  the  fonr  angle  sacristies,  at  a  considerable  loss  of  external  effecL  The 
addition  of  nave  or  atrinm,  which  he  ^oposed,  was  to  bars  served  as  a 
•n-stibnle  connecting  two  bell  toweia,  and  between  the  latter  a  baleony  was 
pravidedt  bam  whuoe  tha  Pope  could  giye  his  solemn  Easter  bened^on, 
^arbtetorbi." 


In  the  exterior  derigu,  San  Oallo  introduced  a  mnltiplicity  of  parts,  in 
opposition  to  the  colossal  manner  of  design  favoured  by  Bramante,  and 
subsequently  followed  by  Michael  Angelo.  His  elevation  shows  columns 
upon  columns,  instead  of  a  single  order,  as  prerioosly  intended.  The  doma 
was  so  encumbered  with  details,  that  all  grand  simplicity  of  outline  was  lost, 
and  the  lantern  became  a  principal  feature  instead  of  an  aoceseory.  The 
bell-towers  were  designed  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  fourteen  stages, 
with  small  spires,  which  recalla  type  oommon  in  Northern  Italy. 

San  Oallo,  indeed,  was  imbned  with  Oothifl,  rather  than  vith  Clasueal 
sympathies,  and  his  design  s»ems  to  have  been  based  on  his  reocdtectioBB 
of  Siena  and  Pisa,  rather  than  on  any  bold  resolution  for  an  original  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  before  him. 

I  think,  however,  we  should  pause  before  we  join  too  hastily  in  tha 
chtvos  of  disapprobation  which  has  been  lavished  on  San  Oallo.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  mtm  of  an  engineer  than  an  architect,  and  the  details  of 
his  design  will  not  bear  the  eritieism  (rfa  pure  taste.  The  plan,  montover, 
is  so  deficient  in  eimpli«ty,  that  its  eflleet,  if  executed,  must,  I  think,  have 
been  greatly  confused,  while  it  would  have  detracted  from  the  dignity  of 
the  great  dome.  But  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  altogether  the  principle 
which  San  Gallo  songbt  to  apply,  that  of  a  variety  of  parts  of  moderate 
size,  HB  such  a  principle,  when  carried  out  on  a  great  sosle  and  with  good 
judgment,  will  give  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  mass. 

We  all  know  how  common  a  comjdaint  it  is  that  St.  Peter's,  as  now 
existing,  does  not  impress  the  spectator  vith  an  adequate  idea  of  its  sia^ 
and  this  must  be  ctmridOTed  a  severe  cntieinn  on  a  work  of  arcbiteottn*. 
It  is  ^nite  true  that  proportion  is  the  first  aeeessity  to  our  art,  and  that, 
speaking  generally,  we  are  charmed  by  the  proportions  of  Michael  Angelo's 
masterpiece ;  but  a  scale  and  an  enhanced  effiict  would  have  been  given  to 
these  proportions  if  the  details  of  the  composition  had  been  leas  eidoasal, 
and  the  parts  more  numerous  and  more  interesting, 

Michael  Angelo  had,  as  we  know,  passed  through  no  architectural  tt^a> 
ing.  He  delighted  in  the  mt^estie  and  snUime,  and  sought  bis  inspiiatiott 
in  a  system  of  grand  simplicity,  with  a  carelessness  of  details  which  has 
proved  a  mare  to  lesser  minds.  He  condemned  San  Oallo's  design  in  Ma, 
and  his  inflnence  with  Pope  Paul  UL  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  latter  to 
pause  before  giving  his  consent  to  its  execution, 

San  Oallo  died  in  1646.  Michael  Angelo  was  at  once  appointed  hia 
successor;  and  was  called  npon  to  adviss  the  Pope  as  to  what  should  bo 
done- 
He  irankly  explained  bu  olgeetions  to  San  Oallo's  -plaxk,  and  censured 
its  complexity.  He  predicted  that  the  iaterior  would  liedarkand  gloomy  ; 
he  objected  to  the  variety  of  columns,  pyramids,  and  points  exhibited  by 
the  eLevation ;  and  declared  that  the  whole  design  was  a  tasteless  mixture, 
giving  neither  tbe  simplicity  of  ancient  classical  taste,  nor  the  picturesque 
variety  of  more  modern  examples. 

This  criticism  sealed  the  fate  of  San  Oallo's  plan,  and  Michael  Angelo 
undertook  to  produce  a  model  in  oj^ition  to  to  illustrate  the  prineiplea 
which  he  enunciated. 

San  Oallo's  model  was  an  elaborate  structure,  SS  feet  long  by  IS  feet 
wide,  and  had  eoet  4,000  scudi.  It  was  chuacteristie  of  tlia  energy  of 
Michael  Angelo,  then  in  lus  nventy-third  year,  that  in  fifteen  days  he  was 
ready  with  his  model,  exeeated  at  a  cost  of  only  25  scudi. 

Before  examining  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  sbonld  be  remarked 
that  it  was  influenced  by  two  causes — economy,  and  tiie  impatience  of  tha 
Pope.  In  deference  to  these  considentions,  Michael  Angelo  declared  that 
the  adoption  of  hia  design,  instead  «r  that  of  San  Oalh^  would  save 
300,000  scudi  and  fifty  years  of  tim& 

We  may  further  see  in  Michael  Angelo's  proceedings  a  new  illnstration 
of  that  noble  fearlessness  and  independence  so  charaeteriatio  of  bis  nature. 
He  looked  upon  Bramante  as  hie  enemy,  but  he  never  wavered  in  hia 
homage  to  him  as  an  architect.  A  pettier  mind  might  have  sought  con- 
solation, if  not  revenge,  by  deviations  from  the  proposals  of  his  rival  ; 
Michael  Angelo,  however,  bad  but  one  idea — the  perfection  of  the  work  on 
which  he  had  entered  "  for  the  love  of  Ood."  He,  therefore,  adhered  to 
the  general  principle  of  Bramante,  as  rsgsxded  the  central  featore  of  the 
building,  and  applied  himself  to  giv»  dne  efitet  to  its  design. 

Mieluiel  Angelo's  plan  has  been  to  so  great  an  axtuit  superseded  by  tha 
architects  who  completed  his  work  that  yon  will  probably  not  be  sony  to 
have  an  oppmtnuity  of  examining  it,  and  of  comparing  it  with  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  more  particularly  with  that  of  Baldassare  Peruzri. 

He  adhmd,  as  may  be  seen,  to  the  adoption  by  the  latter  of  the  Oreek 
cross,  though,  for  local  reasons,  he  thongbt  it  advisable  to  fiive  external 
importance  to  the  western  end  by  tbe  ad^tion  of  a  portico,  and  to  make  alt 
the  enbaaees  at  this  end  of  the  dimrh.  Actuated  doubtless  by  financial 
considoatioos,  he  snppessed  tha  apsidal  teminaticms  proposed  by  Bra- 
ke diminished  the  wiiu 


mante,  and  he  diminished  the  wi&h  of  the  arched  nave,  tribune,  and 
transepts. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  concluded  that  these  changes  were  net  improve- 
ments. 

Magnificent  as  is  the  dome  of  the  present  chtucb,  the  three  upper  arms 
of  .the  cross  are  wanting  in  interest  and  variety  of  light  and  shadow.  If 
the  srches  of  the  chevet  of  one  of  tbe  best  meouerat  cathedrals  were  to  be 
walled  up,  somf  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  loss  which  St.  Petn's  has 
snstainni  by  tbe  withdrawal  oS  any  eorreqxmding  features. 

The  iteration  of  the  general  proportion  of  the  arches  was  also,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  injurious  to  the  genersJ  effect.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  from  tbe 
necessity  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  four  great  piers,  without  adding  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  dome.  Professor  Cockerell  has  called  attention  lo 
this  departure  from  Bramante's  design,  and  I  have  taken  from  him  tha 
explsAatory  diagram  before  you. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  brings  out  the  opporing  principles  of 
Classical  and  Medieval  design.  The  former  aimed  at  width  and  spacions- 
nass  of  effect ;  the  latter  at  height  and  variety  of  features.  At  St.  Peter's, 
the  dimensions  are  so  vast,  that  the  alteration  of  tfce  broader  prof  o  tion  of 
Bramante  to  the  narrower  seetioo  executed,  was  not  of  serious  consequence, 
although  it  most  be  regretted;  bnt  at  our  own  St.  Fanrs  a  similu  nar- 
rowing of  the  proportions  of  nave  and  transepts  has  been  disastrous. 
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lo  Bnmante's  Bection,  the  height  of  the  anh  u  compared  with  its 
vklth,  T&B  as  16  to  10,  or  a  little  more  than  one  diameter  uid  a  half*  la 
iJw  reduced  Bection  of  Michael  Aagelo.  the  height  became  as  19  to  10,  or 
all  Init  two  diameters  high;  and  at  St.  Paul's  Sir  Christopher  Wren  has 
gmn  08  arches  of  2|  diameterB  io  height,  being  a  proportion  of  21^  bo  10. 

AH  most,  I  think,  admit  the  inferiority  of  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Peter's  as 
nsarde  lotenial  effect;  and  although,  io  discoBsing  the  eauaes  of  this 
inferiority,  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  architectural  details,  I  ren- 
ture  to  thiok  that  the  chief  defect  of  the  interior  of  our  o^rn  cathedral  lies 
in  its  proportioDs,  and  that  it  is  this  drcnmatance  which  will  prore  the  most 
finmidabU  difficol^i  io  any  scheme  for  its  decnatioo. 

Bot  to  retom  to  St  Peter's.  It  was  aecsssaiy  to  diminish  Bramaote's 
plana,  and  so  to  l«BBSn  the  burden  da  the  pnbUe  exeheqner  ;  and  in 
carrying  out  these  instroctiuiB,  Uichad  Angelo  most  not  be  held  answer- 
able for  all  the  consequences. 

Adhering  steadfastly  to  the  idea  of  the  dome,  he  produced  a  design 
which,  while  realising  the  original  boast  of  niaiog  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air,  nerertheless  deputed  Dram  its  arowed  model,  in  some  important  pu>- 
ticnlors. 

K«mants  had  apparenth' ^possd  to  adhen  more  exactly  to  the  pre- 
cedent he  relied  on.  His  design  shows  the  Pantheon  dome  almost  literally, 
displaying  only  a  small  portion  of  its  hemimherical  form  above  its  abut- 
SMnts.  In  actnal  execution,  far  less  of  the  latter  would,  of  course,  have 
been  risible  thna  can  be  indicated  by  a  geometrical  elevation,  and  it  would 
hare  been  certainly  very  i  nferior  to  the  present  dome,  especially  when  seen  from 
tbo  west  end,  with  a  long  intervening  naTe.  Son  Oulo  followed  Bramante 
in  his  Reference  for  the  flatter  seetiim,  and  this  is  (me  zoason  why  his 
dome  fails  in  dignity. 

Ti  was  reserr^  for  Michael  Angelo  to  show  the  vast  diff'erence  between 
following  the  principles  of  preceding  masters,  and  a  slavish  adherence  to 
particular  designs.  He  boldly  determined  to  depart  from  ths  section  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  be  not  annatarally  tamed  his  eyes  towards  his  native 
oty,  and  dwelt  on  his  recollections  of  Branelleschi. 

He  bad  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  genius  of  the  latter,  and  the 
constmctional  npedient  adopted  by  him,  of  two  domes,  connected  with 
ribs,  serraed  to  giTe  him  the  oppcwtnni^  hs  soDght  of  increasing  the 
•xteraal  altitade,  without  iqjniy  to  the  proportions  of  the  interim. 

Here  again,  however,  Michael  Angelo  was  no  otdinary  copyist  The 
Florentine  dome  is  octagonal  in  plan,  bat  this  fignre  Hicnael  Angelo  dis- 
carded, and  founded  his  dome  on  a  circular  base,  snrroonded  with  columnar 
piers,  or  buttreeses.  He  abandoned  the  cireulor  section  of  Bramante  and 
San  Gallo,  for  one  of  a  slighUy  pointed  character,  making  the  external 
dome  sharper  than  the  inner  one.  He  admitted  a  singes  order  only  into 
the  external  composition,  in  broad  eontradist^ocUon  to  the  design  <h  San 
GallA 

The  pieis  snnonndiDg  the  tambour,  sixteen  in  nnmber,  give  strength  of 
oonstruction,  with  a  durmiog  effM  of  light  and  shade,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted  whether,  in  this  last  particular,  the  continnons  peri- 
style, proposed  by  Bramante,  saA  carried  out  at  St  Paul's,  is  not  soperior 
in  bean^. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise,  howerer,  how  Bramante  could  have  carried  his 
lantern,  and  we  ^1  know  ^e  expedient  to  which  Wren  felt  ol^gsd  to  re- 
•MTt  fw  this  purpose.  Michael  Angelo  entirely  conquered  the  difficulty,  by 
following  the  culnlar  principle  of  construction,  taught  us  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Nature^  and  now  so  familiar  to  modem  engineers. 

He  intended  to  surmount  the  piers  with  rtatnee.  They  hare  not  as  yet 
been  carried  out,  but  I  was  glad  to  notice,  in  some  recent  news  from  Rome, 
that  the  present  Pope  was  t^ing  steps  to  realise  the  original  design,  by 
the  addition  of  these  impwtant  foatum. 

In  the  dormer  windows  ot  the  dome  we  have  an  instance  of  an  exception 
to  the  usual  grandiose  dmtscter  of  Miehad  Angelo's  derive.  It  is  on 
exception,  a  departure,  howeror,  which  I  venture  to  thinic,  illustrates  the 
jnstice  of  what  has  been  already  said  upon  this  point.  The  dormers  are 
A^y-eight  in  number,  and  are  carefully  graduated  in  sixe,  dimioishing  in 
accordance  with  their  height  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  give  a 
•eala  to  the  dome,  which  would  perhaps  otherwise  be  wanting ;  and  that 
th^  coQtmst  pleasingly  with  the  piers  and  details  of  the  storey  below. 

Michael  Angelo  seems  to  hare  given  an  amount  of  stady  to  Uie  design  of 
the  dome  which  be  was  not  ordiuarily  wont  to  bestow,  and  the  result  has 
been  ths  production  of  a  wotfc  which  has  been  more  generally  admired 
than  almost  any  other  architectural  masterpiece.  It  is,  I  think,  a  testi- 
mony to  the  ai^nopriateness  <tf  its  details,  that  thqr  bring  out  the  full 
beauty  of  its  proprations,  so  that  we  do  not  hear  the  same  <»mplaints  of 
want  of  apparent  magnitude,  as  regards  the  dome,  vhich  have  been  so 
often  urged  against  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Grouped  around  this  noble  cupols,  Michael  Angelo  has  given  us  four 
smaller  doifaes,  at  the  angles  of  the  cross  ;  but  he  dispensed  altc^ether 
with  the  great  bell-towers,  provided  by  San  Gallo,  far  the  west  end.  He 
did  not,  however,  contemplate  stich  an  eleration  aa  now  exists.  Had  he 
done  80,  ha  might  probably  have  felt  the  necesrity  foe  something  to  mark 
the  oomers  Terticafiy,  and  to  pro  dignity  to  the  nout,  as  has  been  done  so 
soeeessfnlly     Kr  Christopher  Wren  vhien  dealing  with  a  similar  problem. 

The  enttanee  fhmt  as  now  nisting,  was  executed  by  Carlo  Mademo 
after  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  not  only  poor  and  ineffective  in 
dedgn,  bnt  it  also  interferes  seriously  with  the  view  of  the  dome. 
Penuxi's  and  Michael  Angelo's  objections  to  a  Latin  cross,  for  this  reason, 
hare  coneeqneotly  been  abnndantly  justified,  as  yon  will  see  from  the 
diHgram  before  yon  of  St.  Peter's,  as  it  is.  I  will  ramoTe  the  elevation  of 
the  existbg  front  70a  will  then  be  able  to  perceive  bow  much  more 
fidly  the  dome  would  have  been  appreciated  if  Michael  Angelo'a  pnqiosala 
had  been  carried  out. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  while  more  simple, 
appears  to  me  less  arebitectnrally  effective  than  tltat  of  Peruzzi,  and  it 
may  bo  especially  suggested  that  the  interior  details,  suppressed  from  the 
latter,  might  have  gone  far  to  confer  on  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  that 
^nidation  of  scale  and  variety  of  effect  which  we  feel  to  be  desiderated. 

In  tlie  ntcrjOT  the  mot  is  felt  of  the  projections,  and  of  the  pleasing 


balanoe  of  rectangular  and  dccular  lines  irtiich  distingiushed  Penzzi's 
plan.  The  connection,  indeed,  between  the  curved  pngecUons  and  the 
angles  of  the  design  in  the  existing  birildiuj^  must  be  considered  &n1^  ; 
the  combination  of  circular,  rectangular,  and  canted  lines  is  also  inhw- 
monious  and  disturbing ;  so  that  &U  thing!  oonddered,  the  exterior  of  St 
Peter's  must  yield  the  palm  to  its  lesser  rival  and  offspring,  St.  Paul's. 

The  cupola,  howevor,  was  especially  Micbad  Angelo's  own.  Often  more 
or  lees  copied,  it  has  never  bera  surpassed ;  and  those  who  have  once  seen 
it  will  ever  eonneet  Borne  with  Michael  Angelo — and  Miehiel  Angelo  irith 
Bome. 

When  the  great  artist  accepted  the  office  of  areluteot  of  St  Peter's,  his 
ioereasing  infirmities  led  htm  to  resign  ths  practice  of  painting  and 
eenlptnre,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  career. 
His  loss  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  so  soon  after  his  appointment  deepened  the 
solemnity  with  which  he  vegKcdad  life,  and  drove  him,  so  to  speak,  more 
and  more  within  himself. 

He  had  made  powerful  enemies,  for  it  was  not  to  be  snppospd  that  the 
rejection  of  San  Gallo's  model  woold  not  grieronsly  offbad  the  many  in- 
fluenti^  friends  of  that  artist 

Michael  Angelo  was  cow  more  than  ever  alone,  fbr  Paul  ILL  died  ia 
1649,  and  under  bis  successor,  Jnlins  HI.,  he  had  to  meet  intrigues,  detrac- 
tions, and  accusations  of  the  most  paltry  Und.  He  was,  however, 
supported  by  Julius,  who  died  in  IfiSfi,  sad  iras  soceeeded  I7  Marcellus, 
who  only  survived  him  one  month. 

The  new  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  admired  and  trusted  Uiehael  AngMo,  but 
deprived  him  <»  a  paid  office  which  he  had  long  held  at  the  Papal  Court, 
and  by  reason  of  which,  he  had  been  enabled  to  declare  his  resolution  t» 
accept  no  salary  at  St  Peter's.  No  petty  slight  however,  moved  the  noble 
old  man.  "  If  I  should  leave  St.  Peter's,"  he  wrote,  "  I  should  occasion 
the  ruin  of  this  great  monument  &ad  this  would  be  lo  me  an  etwnal 
shame,  and  an  unpardonable  fault" 

Sod  and  solitary,  he  toiled  at  his  work.  The  reigning  Duke  Coono  of 
Florence  left  nothing  undone  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  native  city,  to 
position,  affluence,  and  honour;  but  be  stood  firm,  and  prayed  that  "for 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  St.  Peter,  bis  highness  would  not  insist  on  the 
request  for  his  return  to  Florence."  When  at  last  Cosmo  visited  lUwie, 
daring  the  last  year  of  Michael  Angelo's  life,  he  did  homage  to  the  genius 
BO  soon  to  be  lost  to  the  innrld,  and  made  the  artist  sit  down  beside  bisi, 
on  equal  terms. 

Michael  Ang«lo  bed,  however,  not  lost  all  of  his  old  viganr,  and, 
though  aged  and  feeble,  was  even  now  capable  of  showing  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  fat  in  1580  be  wrote  to  Cardinal  de  C^rpi,  who  had 
interfered  with  his  work,  that  he  woold  io  consequence  resign  his  post 
This  the  Pope  would  not  allow,  and  Michael  Angelo  reined  to  thoss  who 
accused  him  of  dotage,  by  the  prodoetion  <^  the  model  iv  the  cupola. 

He  was  now  in  his  eigbty-aeventh  year,  and,  less  happy  than  Wren,  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  worit.  It  was  not  until  1591  that 
the  too  stone  of  the  cupola  was  placed  in  its  position,  after  receiving  the 
benediction  of  yet  another  Pope--Sixtus  Y. — to  the  sound  of  trumpets ;  amid 
music,  and  r^oiciags,  in  which  the  great  artist  had  no  part 

Michael  Angelo  died  in  1563,  holding,  to  the  last  his  office  as  architect 
of  St  Peter's.  His  mighty  spirit  yielded  only  to  extreme  old  age.  Hff 
was  in  his  ninetieth  ^ear,  when  he  pawed  away,  expressing  his  slmplo 
will,  '*  My  sonl  I  resign  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my  worldly 
possessions  to  my  nHwons."  He  had  previoasly  intimated  a  wish  that 
his  body  should  be  taken  to  Florence,  his  dearly-loved  sad  native  aty. 

The^endeeremouies  were,  however,  carried  oot  at  the  Church  (tf  the 
Apostles  in  Rome,  and  opposition  was  feared  to  the  removal  of  the  remsiiu. 
AIL  the  Florratines  io  Rome  had  attended  the  fhaerol,  and  the  Florentine 
Ambassador  had  received  especial  instructions  {torn  his  Government,  as  to 
his  conduct.  To  prevent  dimcalty,  the  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the  gates  sf 
Rome  as  merchandise,  and  after  thirty  years  of  voluntair  exile,  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  "  divine  "  Michael  Angelo  was  aeain  in  Florence.  The 
cofRn  was  jdaced  in  the  Church  of  San  Fiero  Maggiore,  and  in  the  fiilloT- 
ing  day,  as  the  shades  <^  evening  deepened,  a  great  concourse  of  artists, 
yoong  and  old,  might  be  seen  approa(ming  the  dturch.  In  solemn  sileaesv 
and  with  torches  lighted,  they  bmre  the  ootpse  to  Santa  Croce,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Florence. 

But  thoufjh  the  preparations  had  been  secret,  the  people  had  found  them 
out ;  and  with  the  true  popular  instinct  of  veneration  for  noble  qualities, 
bad  gathered  in  their  thousands  ;  and  followed  quietly,  and  moomfnlly 
the  procession  of  the  artist.  Such  indeed  vras  the  pressure  at  Santa  Croce. 
that  it  was  impossible  to  close  the  tomb,  till  all  had  taken  a  last  look  at 
the  dei»rted  master,  when  they  gradually  dispersed.  This  was  on 
March  11,  1563 ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  foUowiufc  14th  of  July  tliat 
more  elaborate  fitneral  obsequies  wers  celebrated,  with  great  pomp  and 
mBgoifi(»Dce,  by  the  Academy  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Ardiiteets,  undtr 
the  auspices  of  the  reigning  I>uke. 

We  have  now  brieflpr  traced  the  career  of  this  wonderful  man,  patriot, 
artist,  and  poet  His  works  live  after  him,  and  by  them  he  must  l« 
judged.  Amidst  all  his  artistic  work,  he  ever  expressed  an  ardent  admin- 
tion  for  Italian  poetry,  and  it  had  been  one  of  his  most  cherished  wiAei  t» 
have  erected  a  monument  to  Dante. 

Simple  and  frugal  in  his  personal  habits,  bo  lived  ooly  f(sr  art  A 
severe  critic  of  the  works  of  others,  he  was  equally  fastidious  as  regaided 
his  own.  In  times  of  the  grosseBt  corruption  of  morals,  he  was  a  nwdel  of 
uprightness.  Feurloss— and  at  times  overbearing — ^in  the  eonneiatioB  of 
his  principles,  he  never  stooped  to  deceit  or  meanness.  Supreme  in  every 
department  of  art,  he  has  enriched  the  world,  and  lefl  an  nndyiog  obligi^ 
tion  on  posterity. 

Need  I  say  more  ?  Time  would  fail  me  for  half  that  might  be  suggested 
to  you,  by  way  of  conclustcms  from  the  story  I  have  endeavoured  to  toll- 
I  shall  hare  performed  my  task  ill,  however,  if  ftom  a  consideration  of  tbe 
life  of  Michael  Angelo,  you,  oa  artists,  can  derive  00  advantage,  and  can 
find  nn  eneonragemeat. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


mBOBAirF  TAlXOaS'  SCHOOL.  OSABTaBHOUSS. 

IN*  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queea  Elizibbte  the  Merchant 
Taylon*  Gompaoj  eatabliahed  a  school  in  the  Citj  of  London 
for  the  instructiai  ol  jonth  in  learning  and  good  mannen,"  &i 
IboxiB  "White,  aome  time  Lord  Mayor  and  ,an  eminent  member  of 
the  Company,  contributing  the  large  sum  in  those  days  of  6002,  fox 
that  pnrpoee.  The  mte  purchased  was  a  part  of  an  andent  build- 
ing erected  in  the  reif^  of  Edward  HI.,  situate  in  a  lane  then  called 
Xaorence  FouDtney  Hill,  near  London  Bridge,  but,  from  the  house 
hariBg  been  once  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk,  is  now  called  Suffolk  Lane.  Upon  this  site  the  school 
hM  been  continued  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day,  and 
irithin  its  walls  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  hare  receired 
^ur  edneation. 

A  few  years  ago  the  goTemors  of  the  Charterhouse  resolved  to 
xemove  Charterhouse  School  into  the  coujitry,  and  a  new  building 
was  accordingly  built  at  Godalming  which  was  opened  some 
time  sioce.  The  Merchant  Taylors*  Company  having  decided  to 
ntain  their  school  in  London,  and  feeling  that  tiidr  ^esent  school 
pnmiMS,  which  were  erected  in  the  year  1676,  were  not  adapted  to 
the  neceantiea  of  the  present  generation,  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  the  year  1866  to  purchase  of  the  governors  of  the  Charterhouse 
thatpcvtion  of  the  Charteriiouse  estate  in  Goswell  Street  which  had 
been  occupied  by  their  school.  The  institution  known  as  the 
Charterhouse  is  devoted  to  two  purposes,  one  part  of  the  estate  being 
devoted  to  a  school,  and  the  remainder  to  the  rendences  of  a  number 
of  peodoners  or  Poor  Brethren,  as  they  are  called,  who  are  main- 
tained and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Charity.  It  was  that  part  of 
the  eatate  used  for  the  former  purpose  which  was  purchased  in  1866 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  the  other  portion  remaining 
undisturbed.  After  disposing  of  some  portions  of  the  ground  pur- 
chased, a  Urge  area  has  been  retained  as  a  recreation  ground,  the  old 
scbool  buildings  were  pulled  down,  and  the  present  bnildin^^ 
erected. 

The  new  Uetehaat  Tayltoa'  School  is  built  upon  the  ute  of  the 
bead  mBster*a  room,  writing  school,  and  dormitories,  at  the  north- 
wit  extremity  of  tbe  Upper  Green.  It  containa  upon  the  ground- 
fioOT  two  large  schoolrooms,  each  60  feet  by  32  feet,  with  a  spaciotts 
oatr&nce  hall  between.  A  corridor  running  longitudinally  the  whole 
leaigth  of  the  new  building  connects  the  house,  formerly  the  residence 
of  tiie  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse  School,  with  a  building  at  the 
s(^ath<west  comer  of  the  new  building,  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
bcsja  on  the  Foundation,  both  of  which  butl^nga  have  been  altered 
ao-  «■  to  form  dasanxmis,  eighteen  in  number. 

Upon  the  nppur-floor  is  a  grand  hall,  60  feet  wide  and  83  fbet  long, 
lighted  by  nine  windows  on  the  east  ride,  as  well  as  by  dormers  in  the 
roof.  A  corridor  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  connects  the  new  build- 
ing with  those  which  are  adapted  in  the  same  manner  as  ou  the 
ground-Boor. 

On  the  mte  of  the  matrcm's  boose,  on  the  north  nde  of  the  echool- 
inuter*a  court,  a  laboratory  and  lecture  theatre,  about  40  feet  square, 
have  been  erected,  the  study  of  physical  science  being  intended  to  be 
included  in  the  school  curricidum. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Bntland  Place  have  been  utilised  as  a  residence  (at  the  head  master 
and  two  mtder^nasters^  and  dinin^rooms  for  the  boys. 

The  building,  formerly  known  as  the  day  hoys*  lodge,  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  chapel  of  Charterhouse,  has  been  converted  into  a  care- 
taker's residence. 

The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  and  alterations  has  been  upwards 
of  3O,00OJl  The  expense  of  removing  the  school,  and  of  the  rebuild- 
ing, will  be  defrayed  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  out  of  their 
ctvpnaie  funds. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  school  was  laid  on  June  16,  1873,  by 
His  itoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edutbubod,  and  the  new  school 
will  be  opened  by  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Walbs  on  Tneeday  next, 
the  6th  of  April. 

The  contractors  for  the  buildings  were  Messrs.  Brdwite  & 
RoBixsoir.  The  wanning  and  ventilation  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
W.Phxpsott,  C.E.,  and  the  school  fittings  vrere  supplied  by  Mr.  O. 
M.  Eaxiier,  of  the  Strand.  The  works  were  designed  by  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  of  the  Mer- 
chant Taylon'  Company,  Mr.  E.  I'Airaoir,  F.O.S. 


PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

^pHE  following  memorial,  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Sir  Hsniy  Maine. 

the  Head  Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  Canon  Venables,  and  several 
other  gradnstes,  was  presented  in  tha  course  of-the  past  month — 

"  To  the  Sfaater  and  tha  fVlotn  o/Pembrolke  Collie,  GanAndgt. 

"We,  the  ondersigned  graduates  and  members  of  Fembioko  CoII^, 
desire  to  express  the  slftrm  with  vhicb  we  have  received  the  iuteliigenee, 
on  authority,  the  accnracy  (tf  which  ws  cannot  doubts  that  the  goveming 
body  of  the  college  has  eome  to  the  decision  to  pull  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  existing  ancient  buildings,  indnding  the  lull,  and  the  whole  esst^ 
side  of  the  first  court. 

"  We  would  desire  to  offitr  onr  respectful  bat  firm  remonstrsnce  against 
the  destruction  of  a  group  of  baildings  of  so  picturesque  a  character,  of 
Budi  high  architectural  value,  of  such  great  autiquity,  and  endeared  not  to 
OS  only  (though  to  us  peculiarly),  but  to  all  who  prize  the  aucieat  forma 
aod  features  of  the  University  in  which  we  spent  so  important  a  period  of 
onr  lives. 

"  We  would  venture  to  remind  you  tiiat  the  bnil^Dgs  of  our  coUwe  were 
selected  by  Professor  Willis  on  the  occasion  of  the  lecture  deliveredin  the 
Senate-house  before  the  late  Prince  Consort  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
form  and  arraQgemonts  of  a  mediseval  college.  To  destroy  this  would  be 
to  rob  us  of  an  invaluable  historical  document,  and  wilfiilly  to  tear  a  page 
out  of  the  architectural  history  of  onr  University. 

**  We  would  also  venture  respeetftally  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  hall  erected  about  1360  is,  protably,  tha  earliest  existing  collegiate 
building  of  the  University,  the  loss  of  which,  as  an  example  of  its  age, 
would  be  irreparable. 

"  We  feel  that  we  need  not  allude  to  the  historic  memories  of  which  the 
hall  is  so  full,  which  would  all  be  wiped  away  by  its  demolition,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  modern  fabric,  which,  even  if  more  beautiful,  would 
entirely  want  the  interest  of  the  andeut  building. 

"  We  had  heard  with  satisfaction  that  in  all  the  varioos  plans  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  college  the  ball  was  zegaided  as  saeied,  and  was  only 
to  be  subjected  to  lengthening. 

"  The  intelligence  that  it  has  been  decided  to  destroy  this  time-honoured 
and  beautiful  relic,  so  dear  to  as  all,  has  taken  as  completely  by  surprise 
and  filled  us  with  dismay. 

"  We  therefore  approach  you  with  the  respectful  bat  most  earnest  request 
that  you  will  reconsider  your  determination,  and,  at  any  sacrifice,  preserve 
the  pristine  character  of  onr  domua  mtiqita  ^  rdigiota? 

A  letter  in  reply  to  the  memorial  was  subsequently  received  ttom  the 
Master  of  the  Cdlege : — 

"My  dear  Bishop  of  Ely — A  remonstrsnce  (signed  by  yourself  and 
several  other  present  and  late  members  of  the  college)  against  the  proposed 
destruction  of  a  portion  :of  the  old  college  buildings  has  lately  been  {ne- 
sented  to  the  Master  and  Fellows,  and  considered  by  them  with  the  re- 
spectfnl  attention  due  to  any  suggestion  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter. 
Although  we  do  not  feel  onrselvee  able  to  comply  with  the  request  in  the 
memorial,  we  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  without  much  anxious  con- 
sideration that  we  have  arrived  at  the  eonolusion  that  it  is  necessary  to 
pull  down  the  hall.  The  original  intenticni  was,  as  the  memorialists 
rightly^  suppose,  to  have  lengthened  the  hall,  making  also,  of  course,  such 
alterationB  in  the  nppw  part  as  to  leave  it  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair, 
and  not  merely  patching  it  up  to  last  for  a  few  years  ouy,  thus  throwing 
upon  our  immediate  successors  a  disagreeable  task  which  we  were  un- 
willing to  take  for  ourselves.  . 

"  But  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  state  of  the  buildings  (the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  was  given  by  the  removal  of  the  old  lodge  and  consequent 
exposure  of  the  walls  and  other  portions  of  the  hall),  we  were  convinced 
that  no  alternative  remained  for  us  but  entire  demolition.  The  roof  and 
floors  were  found  in  such  a  state  that  they  mast  of  neeeari^  be  renewed. 
The  walls  (which  are  built  of  rubble,  consisting  of  mortar  and  rough  lumps 
of  clunch  in  about  equal  iwoportions)  were  eonsidembly  out  of  the  vertical, 
and  some  portions  apparently  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

"  The  waUs  rested,  moreover,  on  no  solid  foundations,  having  bean  built 
only  a  few  feet  into  the  ordinary  ground ;  and  both  architect  and  contractor 
expressed  strongly  their  opinien  that  it  would  be  actnallj  dangerous  to 
interfere  with  them  in  any  way,  although  if  left  untouched  they  might  of 
course  remain  standing  fm;  some  time. 

"  We  have  felt  that,  under  the  cinramatanee^  no  alternative  was  left  to 
us,  and  accordingly  orders  have  been  given  for  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  old  buildings  with  the  view  of  erecting  a  new  hall  on  the  same  site. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Yours  Toy  fiuthfnlly, 

"J.  Powmt." 

The  following  correspondence  has  passed  daring  this  week.    The  Hev 
Canon  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  Memorialists,  gives  this  history  of 
the  project : — 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who  r^oiced  when,  in  1870,  the  authorities  of  my 
College  commissioned  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  design  the  additional  buildings 
then  proposed.  I  had  seen  with  much  satisfaction  bis  work  at  Caius. 
where  his  skill  in  adapting  ihe  new  buildings  to  the  old  had  created  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  courts  in  the  University,  of  which  my  admiration 
remains  nnaltered.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  work  at  Balliol,  though  in  many 
points  open  to  grave  exceptions,  also  evidences  an  appreciation  of  ancient 
collegiate  architecture  BO  much  in  advance  of  the  designs  of  architects  of 
much  higher  name,  with  which  Oxford  had  of  late  years  been  disBgured. 
that  I  felt  relieved  from  much  anxiety  by  his  selectioD,  believing  that  my 
College  was  in  safe  bauds.  This  confidence  was  increased  when,  during  a 
visit  with  which  Mr.  Wateriionse  honoured  me  at  Lincoln,  he  replied  to  my 
entreaty  that '  be  would  deal  tenderly  with  the  existing  boiUinga  of  the 
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CoUe^'  *  tliat  he  eDtortained  such  an  admir&UoQ  for  them  that  he  vonld 

not  willinglj  touch  a  stone  of  them.' 

"  Mr.  Waterhooae  vas  at  first  simply  commissioned  to  erect  a  nair 
building  on  the  site  of  some  houses  m  Trumpingtoa  Street*-  This  he 
fulfilled  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  College.  Opinions  naturally 
difiTer  as  to  the  merits  of  the  design.  Many  praise  it  highly ;  othnrs  vish 
that  the  imitation  of  the  earlier  features  of  collegiate  architecture  bad  been 
more  close,  and  regret  the  iatroductiou  in  the  tover,  with  its  mansard  roof, 
of  a  continental  form  alien  to  Cambiidg*  tractitions.  Bnt  waA  is  a 
good  and  sound  one,  and  if  Mr.  Waterhoose  had  continued  to  design  nev 
baildings  in  the  same  style  on  the  large  space  of  racant  ground  arailable, 
no  one  would  have  had  any  reason  to  complain. 

"  But  the  design  of  the  '  restoration ' — ill-omened  word— of  the  College 
grew.  It  was  resolved  that  a  new  Master's  Lodge  was  necessary.  The 
^esent  Master  was  quite  content  with  his  house,  and  desired  no  change. 
But  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  domidle,  with  its  snni^  oriels  and  windows, 
giving  the  Master  a  surveillance  of  the  three  courts  of  the  Coliege,  was  not 
grand  enough  for  modem  notions.  So  a  magni  Scent  palaezo  has  been 
erected  for  the  Master,  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Chapel  and 
College  buildings,  entailing  on  all  future  Masters  a  formidable  outlay  to 
furnish  and  keep  up  in  a  style  appropriate  to  its  architectural  grsndebr. 
Here,  again,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Waterhouse.  He  simply  fulfilled 
his  insiructiona,  and  fulfilled  them  well. 

"  The  erection  of  this  lodge  was  mistake  number  one.  This  was  soon 
saeceeded  by  mistake  iiambw  tw^  to  which  all  that  we  now  most  dtmlore 
is  to  be  traced.  The  old  Master's  Lodge  would  have  supplied  an  excellent 
set  of  Fellows'  rooms,  with  lecture  rooms  attached,  and  with  some  improve- 
ment to  its  mean  eighteenth  century  front,  would  have  continued  an  ornament 
to  the  College,  of  which  it  was  an  integral  part.  Bnt  destruction  prevailed 
over  conservatism,  and  orders  were  issued  for  its  demolition.  Now  from 
its  position  the  Lodge  could  not  be  pulled  down  without  materially  affecting 
the  other  buildinf^.  Its  dining-room,  the  old  '  audit-room,'  was  over  tlie 
Combinataon-room  at  the  end  of  the  Halt,  and  formed  a  pwtion  of  the  same 
block.  Other  rooms  formed  part  of  the  sonUi  nde  of  the  first  court  The 
destractioQ  of  the  Lodge  has  therefore  involved  first,  the  demolition  of  one 
side  of  the  original  College,  dating  from  the  first  foundation,  about  1360  ; 
and,  secondly,  unless  the  grief  and  indignation  so  generally  manifested 
interpose  to  save  it,  that  of  the  Ball  and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  part. 
Everybody  knows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  tumper  with  old  buildings.  Un- 
touched they  will  stand  for  centuries  ;  b€^a  to  meddle  with  them,  and — ■ 
Chichester  spire  to  wit— their  stability  is  impaired  and  their  fate  is  sealed. 
I  can  confirm  from  personal  observation  all  that  the  Master  states  in  his 
reply  to  the  memorial  as  to  the  state  of  the  walls  and  woodwork  of  the 
Hall.  I  do  not  assert  that  now  so  large  a  portion  of  the  block  has  been 
pulled  down,  its  abutments  destroyed,  its  continuity  loosened,  the  fabric 
may  not  be  so  far  impaired  that  the  only  safe  course  may  be  the  demolition 
I  deprecate.  Buf,  before  the  step  is  taken,  I  would  earnestly  call  on  the 
auiboritiee  of  the  College  to  take  the  opinioa  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr. 
Street,  or  some  other  architect  accustomed  to  the  restoration  of  old  build- 
ings, ae  to  whether  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  coUe^ate  building  in 
Cambridge  is  absolntely  forced  upon  them,  or  if  with  judicious  repair  it 
cannot  be  preserved  in  its  pristine  form.  To  the  lengthening  originally 
proposed  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  felt.  Sir  G.  Scott  has  shown  at 
tst.  John's  how  well  an  ancient  CoU^  hall  lends  itself  to  that  treatment, 
and  is  improved  instead  of  being  injured  by  its  prolongation. 

"  Doubtless  it  would  be  much  easier  and  solve  many  difficulties  to  pull 
down  the  existing  Hall.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to  rob  not  Cambridge  only 
but  £tu;land  of  one  of  its  most  characteristic  baildings,  the  loss  of  whidi 
wonld  oe  inepsrable. 

"  One  wora  more.  Vappetit  vUni  en  mangefoU.  The  HaU  gone,  there  is 
too  mnch  reason  to  fear  that  the  rest  of  the  College  will  follow,  and  be 
replaced  by  an  altogether  modem  building.  Are  we  to  be  blamed  if  we 
prefer  our  '  old  lamp,'  which  has  called  forth  so  many  potent  spirits,  whose 
names  are  our  glory,  to  a  '  new  lam^'  howerer  tnigU  and  biuniebed,  bot 
devoid  of  a  single  tradition  ?  " 

The  comsieDt  of  the  Master  of  Fnnbioke  Colk^  on  this  statement  is 

OS  follows : — 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Venables  either  on 
other  wotfcs  of  Mr.  Waterhonse  or  on  the  changes  which  have  alr^y  been 
made  in  oar  own  buildings,  although  I  cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  the 
whole  of  these  remarks.  But  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
latter  part  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  recommends  that  the  authorities  of 
the  College  should  take  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Street,  or 
some  other  architect  accustomed  to  the  restoration  of  old  buildings,  as  to 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  Hall  is  absolutely  forced  upon  them.  In 
ihe  first  place,  then,  this  advice  comes  too  late,  as  the  work  of  demolition 
is  already  in  progress,  and  could  hardly  now  be  stayed.  But,  in  the  second 

J loco,  even  if  it  were  not  too  late,  and  even  if  I  entertained  any  reasonable 
oubt  myself  (which  I  do  not)  as  to  the  &ets  of  the  case,  I  at  least  should 
scarcely  think  it  proper  to  ask  another  person,  however  eminent,  to  review 
the  opinion  of  such  an  architect  as  Mr.  Woterhotue — an  opinion  deli- 
berately formed  with  ample  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  mode  of  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  and  completely  confirmed  by  the  contractor,  than 
whom  no  one  has  had  more  experience  of  the  church  buildings  so  common 
in  this  district.  I  am  not,  indeed,  aware  what  may  be  the  etiquette  of 
the  profession,  bnt  I  should  certainly  not  have  supposed  that  Sir  Gilbert 
•Scott,  or  any  other  architect,  would  have  have  been  likely  to  undertake 
such  an  <^nce  as  that  suggested.  But,  again,  I  searcdy  know  what 
Cunon  Venables  wonld  desire  when  he  speaks  of  the  Hall  being  preserved 
by  judicious  repair  in  its  pristine  form.  I  think  that,  after  the  inspection 
which  he  made  of  it  a  short  time  ago,  he  would  himself  allow  that  the  roof, 
the  woodwork  throughout,  and  probably  at  least  the  upper  portions  of  the 
walls,  must  of  necessity  be  renewed ;  in  fact,  I  thought  when  he  left  Cam- 
bridge that  he  was  completely  a  convert  to  entire  demolition,  and  I^n^ret 
to  find  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  exterior  of  the  lower  half  of  the  walls 
is  coated  with  cement  in  order  to  jwotect  the  church  stirfoce  fkom  the 


decay  inevitable  when  this  material  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  anl  ita 
unsightly  appearance  has  for  several  years  been  disguised  bfacomiiw 
of  ivy,  which  has  now  been  removed  so  as  agwn  to  expose  the  walls  iotbu 
natural  ugliness.  Canon  Venables  wonld  probably  wish  these  wiUa  to  be 
faced  with  stone  for  their  preservation ;  and  then  how  in  his  restoratioB 


,       .   eantsnf 

Or  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  known  to  lata  graerstioiM,  with  two 
storeys  of  inconvenient  keeping  rooms  above  it,  as  described  1^  Ur.  Wato- 
honse?  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  any  ease  the  result  of  such  a  n- 
storatioD  woud  be  that  little  would  remain  of  the  ancient  boilifi^ 
excepting  a  core  of  clunch  rabble,  enclosed  witiiiu  a  raw  casing  of  Hum 
and  that  we  should  have  walls  without  sufficient  foundations,  which  migtit 
very  probably  give  way  in  the  course  of  restoration  (as  happened  a  short 
time  since  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  restoratioD  of  the  ancient  Hall  of  St. 
Peter's  College),  and  a  building  mnch  less  suited  than  that  which  m 

ropose  to  erect  for  the  practical  uses  of  the  CoUe^  a  eonudsiatiaa  ridth 
am  afraid  that  antiquarians  are  somewhat  disposed  to  ov^ook,  bnt 
which  we  can  scarcely  afford  altogether  to  ignore. 

On  the  other  hand  the  architect,  Mr.  Waterhonse,  supplies  some  pu- 
ticulars  as  to  what  he  considers  is  the  real  date  of  the  Hall : — 

"  The  Hall,  built  in  1380*  had  originally  an  open-timbered  roof.  This 
roof,  doubtless  &om  its  data  a  beautiful  one,  was  subsequently  remored, 
and  two  storeys  of  keeping  rooms  were  erected  over  the  Hall  itself.  la 
quite  modem  times,  vithin  the  remembranee  of  many  of  the  pnsett 
Fellows,  the  Hall  was  reettnad — that  is  to  say,  imitation  fouteeitk- 
century  windows  were  inserted,  the  walls  were  cemented  eztmullr, 
and  a  new  ceiling  and  fioor  were  added.  So  that,  in  all  poW 
bility,  nothing  more  remans  of  the  original  structnre  than  some  pt' 
tions  of  the  core  of  the  walls,  formed,  as  Dr.  Power,  in  his  lettv 
has  explained,  of  clunch  rnbble  work,  which,  when  opened  ont^  hu 
proved  to  bo  without  bond  or  cohesion.  The  building,  therefore,  has  been, 
through  successive  alterations  and  restorations,  entirely  denuded  of  its 
points  of  interest  aa  a  piece  of  fonrteenth-centniy  arebitaetore.  Yet  iht 
knowledge  of  these  facts  wonld  not  have  been  soffident  to  iadncs  Iha 
College  to  consent  to  the  WdUs  being  taken  down  (such  natorally  bnngthe 
value  set  by  them  on  what  has  so  long  been  identified  with  the  histnrjirf 
the  Collie)  h&d  I  been  able,  as  the  architect  employed,  to  speak  with  any 
confidence  of  their  stability. 

"  I  may  add  that  it  is  intended,  in  rebuilding  the  Hall  on  its  old  mte  (but 
on  a  somewhat  extended  area,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Coll^),  to  adheie 
strictly  to  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  date  of  the  original 
stnieture." 

To  this  Canon  Venables  agun  replies : — 

"  Thnre  are  two  somewhat  serious,  though  I  am  snre  Qnintentjooal,  is- 

accuracies  in  my  friend  Mr.  Waterhouse's  letter  relative  to  the'  HsU  of 
Pembroke  College  which  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  cfflieet. 

The  additional  storey  to  which  the  original  high-pitched  roof  of  the  HaU 
wss  sacrificed  was  not  erected  for  students'  rooms,  bnt  as  the  College 
library,  and  dates  from  I4S2,  end  therefore  forms  an  ancient  feature,  tbe 
loss  of  which  wonld  be  to  be  lamented.  After  the  erection  of  the  present 
chapel  by  Bishop  Wren  in  1665,  the  old  chapel  (in  which  Kdlej,  tbea 
Master  of  the  College,  held  his  indiiiationi  as  K^p  of  Bocheater,  so  fill 
is  the  old  &bric  m  historical  reooUectionB}  was  lo  1090  new  ceiled  aad 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  books,  leaving  the  old  libraty  free  to  be  puted 
off  into  College  rooms.  The  opper  fioor  of  rooms  was  formed  in  toe  mf 
when  the  late  Dr.  French,  Master  of  Jesus,  was  tutor  of  Pembroke. 

The  flat  ceiling  panelled  in  oak  which  covers  the  present  HaU  dates,  it 
is  trusv  from  the  earlier  restoration  of  the  College,  by  which,  with  meh 
admirable  judgment,  thepresont  Mastw  inaugurated  his  tatonhip.  Bnt 
it  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  flfteeoth-centuiy  roof|  a  poitioo  of  whidi, 
in  an  obscure  corner,  happily  survived  the  destruction  of  the  last  eentuy, 
when  the  Hall  was  ceiled  in  plaster  and  made  comfortable,  enabling  the 
excellent  architect  then  employed,  whose  faithfulness  to  the  original 
features  of  the  buildings  deserves  the  highest  commendatiou— Ur.  Coiy, 
of  Carlisle — to  recreate  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautifhl  designs  of 
Mediieval  Domestic  architecture.  This  ceiling,  therefore,  thon£^  modem 
in  execution,  is  ancient  in  form.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Uie  viniov 
tracery,  which  was  restored  by  Mr.  Oorr  tern.  Loggaa's  liew. 

I  think  I  bare  shown  that  more  can  be  said  for  Pembroke  Ccdiega  HaU 
as  a  mediaeval  work  than  would  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Wateriionae'slettn; 
and  if  I  may  venture  to  tender  counsel  to  one  so  eminent  in  his  profeiviop, 
it  is  that  if  we  must  hare  a  new  Hall  ha  will  reproduce  the  original  Hall  is 
its  essential  featnres,  and  preserve  its  ezqtusite  ceiling  in  the  aew  Com- 
bination Boom." 

Mr.  Gory,  of  the  firm  of  Cory  ft  Fergnison,  of  Oat^isle,  iriio  tsi  en* 
gaged  before  in  the  restoration  of  the  Hall,  (KBfbn  the  fbllowing  opiueB  oa 
the  proposed  restoration  :— 

"  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  bis  letter,  states  correctly  that  within  the  reionn- 
brance  of  many  of  the  present  fellows  the  Hall  was  restored.  In  l^^l 
this  restoration  was  effei^«d  under  my  professional  superiittendence,  sndil 
is  to  the  condition  of  the  building  at  that  period  and  at  the  present  time  I 
ask  permission  to  ref^. 

My  knowledge  of  these  buildings  commenced  between  thirty  and  fffft; 
years  agc^  when,  as  an  undergraduate  mnch  interested  in  Guthic  archi- 
tecture, 1  made  sketches  of  them. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Hall  is  undoubtedly  of  the  fourteenth  centnry, 
but  at  no  distant  date  from  its  first  erection,  and  in  the  fifteenth  centor;, 
a  library  and  other  rooms  were  built  over  it,  with  a  small  turret  contain- 
ing a  staircase  giving  access  to  them ;  hence  the  necessity  for  removing  tbe 
old  roof  and  the  flat  fifteenth-century  ceiling  of  the  Hall.  With  this  room 
in  its  present  shape,  all  the  more  stirring  associattooa  of  the  place  are  nm* 
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meted.  Hera  the  raaityi  Bidl^y,  the  poet  Speuer,  the  rtateeaan  Pitt 
we  wont  to  dine  and  lee  these  -nrj  mtus. 

la  1709  tlie  under  boeidiog  of  the  e«Uiog,  vith  its  flowen  and  monld- 
vae  remored,  and  a  plain  white  plaater  ceiling  snbetitnt«d,  the 
t»eei7  of  the  windows  taken  out  and  the  oaV  panelling  painted  white. 

The  cost  of  this  work  ia  stated  to  have  been  abont  lOBt.  0».  6d^  and  the 
author  of  it  received  the  thanks  of  the  CoU^  for  the  improrements  he 
was  then  thought  to  have  effected.  The  new  plaster  ceiliDg  was  cored  at 
the  daia  tni  to  allow  of  a  more  cooTenient  passage  in  the  Hester's  Lodge  ; 
aaltheoppomte  end,  orar  theacxaeoit  waa  lude  to  BMtchit;  behind  the 
pbsterooie  of  this  latter  poEtion  the  oriffiaatoek  ceiling  waa  diaeorered, 
with  it«  flowers  and  moalunsa,  and  in  the  beams  nnder  the  plaster  wen 
foend  the  moctiee  holes  for  ueeorred  Imces;  thus  the  whole  design  of 
the  Sfteenth  eentnrj  ceiling  was  completely  giren,  and  in  1864  was  again 
rtetoied  in  oak. 

Kow,  as  to  the  imitation  foarteenth-eentaiy  windows,  for  which  Hr. 
'Watttlionee  would  condemn  theHall  and  which  he  would  rei^ace  by  an  en- 
tinly  new  one  of  imitation  foaiteenth-centory,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  openiaga  are  the  dd  ones,  the  hood  mouldings  original,  aad  it  is 
ooly  the  jointi  when  entitel^  crumbled  away,  and  the  tnieety,  which  in 
ITM  had  been  remored,  which  are  new.  The  latter  I  was  able  to  restore 
to  its  oiigiaal  form  fhna  aa  old  eagrsnog  of  the  hall. 

With  regard  to  the  main  point  at  issae — the  stability  of  the  walls.  The 
limndatioDS  were,  as  usoal  in  old  bnildicgs,  laid  only  a  few  feet  into  the 
ground,  but  I  foimd  them  so  far  sound  that  I  was  able  to  excarete  below 
ikem,  ffvmiag  a  mudi-ueeded  cellar  under  the  gieater  portion  of  the  hall, 
rithoat  flaw  <nr  settlement.   The  portion  of  the  block  of  Hall  buildings, 

tkerefoie,  referred  to  as  being  insecure,  can  only  be  the  very  small  portion 

fcrming  a  part  of  the  Master's  Lodge. 
I  csnnot  bnt  think  that  means  might  be  found  to  make  it  secure,  but  if 

all  means  ftul  wh^  should  the  Hall  be  condemned  for  the  frail^  of  what  is 

only  a  smalt  portion  of  an  adjoining  edifice  ? 
Lake  the  generality  of  walls  of  this  kind,  the  outer  surface  was  plas- 

toed,  bat  so  little  was  done  to  it  in  1864  that  the  ivy  on  the  walls  was 

inxBstarad. 

I  rejoiee  that  attnitiaB  has  been  called  to  Pembroke  CoUeoe.  I  hope 
BOt  too  late.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  collegiate  buildinn  in 'Cambridge, 
kU  of  a  prerious  date  having  been  swept  away,  and  ue  interest  vt  its 
history  ia  continuous,  for  in  its  late  buildings  it  possesses  an  ioner  coart  of 
itzikiBgly  picturesque  character,  one  side  being  a  beantifut  example  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Queen  Anne  style ;  and  a  chapel  boilt  by  Wren, 
haTing  a  msguiflcent  ceiling,  which  I  hare  beard,  bnt  can  hardly  credit,  it 
is  |B<^)Osed  likewise  to  remoTe,  not  because  of  any  insecority  ia  its  strno- 
tan,  ml  beeauae  the  wnk  of  that  gnat  ardiiteet  is  not  cMisideied  laffi- 
denUy  Oothic* 

THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

'tl/Js;  hare  reeeiTed  a  copy  of  the  fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society. 

It  forms  a  Tolame  of  about  250  pages.  Prefixed  to  it  are  some 
Temaiks  bj  the  Oeaocal  Seeretaiy,  Hr.  Joha  D.  Prior,  ficom  which  we 
lake  the  foUowiag: — 

"  The  past  year  has  been  a  tvtj  praperoua  one.  Oar  membezs  hare 
been  well  employed,  and  hare  been  better  remnneiated  for  th«r  labour 
tlun  thOT  were  a  few  years  ago.  Whilst  many  important  industries  bare 
been  stamrinp  from  a  depression  of  trade,  boilding  operations  hare  been 
aetivriy  earned  on,  and  ihe  members  of  oar  society  have  experienced  com- 
paiatirely  little  difflculty  in  obtaining  employment.  Doubtless  many  mer- 
chants tLod  tiadeemen,  who  have  been  basily  and  profltablv  engaged  during 
the  late  few  years  of  commercial  prosperity,  hare  availed  themselves  of  a 
temporary  depression  of  trade  in  order  to  carry  out  prtyected  im|>rovements 
sad  additioBS  to  their  pieaiises,  with  the  riew  of  extending  their  business ; 
sad  thus  carpenters  aad  jdneis  hare  profitably  exercised  their  skill  and 
iadoatn  foe  ue  benefit  of  the  entire  community.  Trade  being  good,  oar 
■odetj  has  increased  and  flourished.  The  increase  in  our  numbers  has 
been  1,028.  maldng  the  total  nnmber  of  members  at  the  end  of  the  year 
13,8 1 7.  We  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  a  large  addition  to  our  funds, 
u  ooa  item  of  management  expenses  has  been  anasaally  heavy.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  society  new  general  officM  have  been 
weeted  at  a  cost,  including  office  fittings,  of  more  than  l,700j.  Notwith- 
Kanding  this  heavy  outlay,  our  cash  E^anoe  has  increased  horn  80,460/. 
to  41,264/1,  beiDg  a  clear  gain  of  10,813/.— the  largest  amouat  sccamnlated 
doxitiV  aay-  year  of  the  society's  history.  A  careful  valuation  of  the 
society's  property  shows  thtt  the  value  of  our  asaets  is  45,561/.  Our  in- 
tOBte  has  amounted  to  84,484/.,  and  our  expenditure  to  28,670/.* 

Aa  regards  the  relation  with  employers,  the  report  states : — "  Our  de- 
naada  od  our  emfdc^ers  for  additional  wages  and  reduced  woridng  hours, 
vUdi  ham  beea  moderate  ia  thdr  ehaiactw,  aad  wbaA  have  been  a  eonse- 
qmaea^  not  a  eaase,  of  the  ealianced  cost  the  necessaries  of  life,  have 
geacsallty  been  oourteonsly  conceded,  and  thtu  our  disputes  have  been  few 
and  aaimpGrtant.  I  sincerely  trust  thst  an  amicable  relMionsbip  between 
em^ojen  and  employed  may  be  permaaeotly  muntained.  Altbongh  ire 
may  be  tuid  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  we  are 
justified  in  pressing  for  all  the  advantages  we  csn  possibly  obtain  in  busy 
times,  and  umt  we  should  aoeept  whatever  may  be  offered  to  us  when  trade 
is  depressed,  I  bold  that  such  a  policy  is  advantSMons  neither  to  erapl<7er 
Bor  SB^ploiyed,  aad  caaaot  beaefit  tlw  geasial  |inUic.  Wherever  our  em- 
pkmta  are  dbpoaed  to  meet  us  in  a  fhiraod  conciliatory  spirit,  our  members 
viU  do  wall  to  meet  them  with  equal  eoidiality,  to  carefully  conrider  any 
signBMats  which  tmj  be  advanced,  and  tboioagbly  examine  both  sides  of 
tiie  qnestioa  at  issue.  If  both  emfdoyers  and  workmen  are  determined  to 
act  fiuriy  by  their  opponents,  as  weU  as  to  secure  justice  for  themselves, 
BUtten  of  detail  may  be  arranged,  difibrenoes  amicably  settled,  and  results 
■seated  which  would  be  far  mow  satisfactoy  to  all  parties  than  anything 
which  could  b«  attained  by  a  strike  at  lock-out.  t  may  even  ny  more ; 


experience  has  convinced  me  that  a  friendly  aieeting  between  emplogwia 
and  employed,  where  both  parties  are  detwmined,  if  posrible,  to  peae^ully 
settle  ul  matters  in  dispute,  will  prove  more  beneficial  than  a  reference  to 
arbitration,  where  the  interested  parties  appear  aa  special  pleaders,  and  the 
decision  is  given  by  persons  imperfectly  aoquainted  with  the  technicalities 
involved  ia  the  question  which  they  an  called  upon  to  datenaine." 

The  foUowiag  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Soeie^  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other  trades  societies. 

"  We  are  continually  cbai^^  with  repreasing  individual  merit,  aad  drag- 
ging all  men  down  to  one  common  level.  That  this  is  altogether  aatroe 
our  members  well  know ;  they  are  aware  that  whilst  we  enduvour  to  fix  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  to  admit  only  those  into  our  ranks  who  are 
capable  of  fwrly  earning  that  rata,  ve  fix  no  maximam  rate  of  wages,  aad 
are  alwa^  glad  to  see  exceptional  ability  rewarded  1^  aa  inersued  la- 
maneiatioa.  We  are  desirous  of  oflbring  every  posmble  fooUity  to  thoae 
who  dedre  to  devdop  their  alnUty  as  woriuneo,  and  in  tike  h<^  that  a 
stimnlns  may  be  ^ven  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  self-improvement,  onr 
Executive  Council  have  decided  to  ask  the  members  by  their  votes  to 
sanction  the  establishment  of  an  anaosl  scholarship  of  one  hundred 
guineas  in  ooaneetitm .  with  the  technological  examiaaUons  initi- 
tated  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  conjuactioa  with  the  Sdenes 
and  Art  Department;  the  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  mem- 
ber of  onr  society  most  proficient  in  architectural  drawia^  build* 
ing  construction,  and  the  practical  application  of  sdeittiftc  principles  to 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner ;  subject  to  condition^  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Aits  and  the  Executive  Ct^nncit  of  this 
Society.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Council  that  the  amocnt  conld  be 
more  advantageously  divided  into  three  or  more  smaller  prises,  so  as  t» 
create  a  more  lively  interest  aad  closer  competition.  Any  other  saggestion 
which  may  be  received  will  be  most  eareftilly  eonndeted.  The  Ooonctl 
are  not  desirous  of  enfracing  their  own  particular  suggestion ;  they  desire, 
with  your  consent,  to  devote  the  amount  which  has  Men  named  in  such  a 
way  as  shall,  after  mature  deliberation,  be  found  best  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  latent  talent  possessed  by  our  members,  and  to  increase  the  at- 
tractions of  our  Society,  by  encontaging  those  who  deeire  to  aoquim  infor- 
matioa  and  to  ruse  dumselTos  by  ueir  own  indnatty  and  aUU^.** 

THE  LATE  U.  B.  WARINa 

r E  early  day  oa  which  we  wvA  to  press  last  week  did  not  give  na 
opportunity  to  annouDce  the  death  of  Ur.  John  B.  Waring  which 
oeenrTed  at  Hastings  on  March  23.   If  he  did  not  attun  that  eminence  in 
azdiitectore  to  which  he  aspired,  Mr.  Warii^  at  least  did  good  service  in 
1  co-operating  in  the  prodnction  of  many  most  valuable  bows  on  art.  As 
I  he  was  born  in  1823,  he  had  littie  more  thnn  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  Mr. 
■  Waring  was  one  of  Mr.  H.  E.  KendaU'spapils.  and  he  was  afterwards  em- 
plc^ed  as  an  assistant  ia  Mr.  Laing's  office  in  Birmingham,  as  vrell  as  in 
:  those  of  Mr.  Smirke  and  Mr.  Mocatta.   Bnt  this  kind  of  work  was  not 
j  according  to  his  tasto. 

I  He  was  an  accomplished  draughtsaiaa,  and  soon  foand  poblishets  to  brtag 
out  bis  designs  for  civil  srchiteccnre,  as  well  as  his  dnwings  of  S^isb 
bnildings.  In  1854  he  was  engaged  in  aiding  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  in  the 
preparation  of  some  of  the  well  known  handbooks  to  the  Courts  at  the 
Sydmham  Palace.  He  held  the  post  of  Saperintendent  of  Woiks  of  Orna- 
mental Art  in  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857,  and  this  led  to  lus 
engagement  as  editor  ftf  the  fine  Tolamea,  "  TIm  Art  Tieasares  of  dia 
Unitra  Kingdom."  He  was  one  of  the  Superintendeata  <tf  the  EdiilntioD 
of  1862,  and  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Leeds  Exhibition  of 
1868,  and  for  sueh  offices  he  was  well  fitted.  Amon^  the  later  books 
which  bear  his  name  ore  the  "  Masterpieces  of  Industrial  Art  and  8oal|K 
tnre."  "  Stone  Monuments  and  Ornaments  of  Bemote  Ages,"  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks  was  published  an  elaborately  illustrated  book  on  "Ancient 
Pottery."  He  also  pnbliriied  a  few  small  ^nmes  of  verse,  an  autotno- 
gn^y,  and  two  volumes  of  opinions  on  Tstioos  snlfjeets.  Mr.  Waxum 
cmtributad  several  axtielM  to  the  Areiiua. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCH/EOLOQICAL  SOCIETY. 

rlE  seventh  meeting  of  the  present  sesrion  of  this  Soriety  was  held  on 
Matdi  24  at  the  Boyal  Institutitm,  the  preridenik  Mr.  Joseph  BooU* 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Haffor  exhibited  and  explained  (us  deaigB 
foe  a  cathedral  suitable  for  Liverpool,  sod  in  doing  so  observed  that  too 
design  had  not  been  prepared  by  aim  in  consequence  of  the  recent  agita- 
tion with  respect  to  a  biahopric,  but  had  been  ctHnmeneed  two  years  ago, 
his  idea  at  that  time  being  to  substitute  a  suitable  structure  for  the  present 
St.  Peter's  Chnreh,  wMch  he  had  long  regarded  as  a  diagtaoe  to  and  a  blot 
npoB  the  town. 

Mr.  3.  A.  FoKBBBT,  in  <rf(luiog  some  critirisms,  as  aa  aasodate,  apoa  Iba 
dengn  of  Mr.  Heflfer,  soggested  that  St.  Peter^s  was  not  the  proper  dta  for 
a  cathedral.  Why  not  place  it,  he  asked,  alongride  the  Art  Gallery  at  tha 
foot  of  Islington,  and  thereby  make  Lime  Street  one  of  the  finest  squares 

in  the  kingdom  t 

Several  other  gentlemen  offbred  some  remarks,  and  one  genUianan  spoka 
warmly  in  fovour  of  the  classical  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hefler.  The  Oothic  school,  he  said,  hod  been  ridden  to  death,  and  a  diaaga 
would  ba  a  positive  relief. 

^e  Pbbbidbht  also  disapinoved  of  the  site,  bnt  lud  Mr.  Hislbrwaa  boI; 
he  believed,  wedded  to  it  if  he  could  procure  a  better.  As  regarded  the 
style,  the  President  remaned  that  it  was  one  of  his  aTwnoos,  and  he 
should  prefer  some  other.  It  waa  not-what  he  oonsidefed  a  pare  st7le,aiid 
it  was  one  whidi  gave  o^iortaaities  for  dealing  in  shams  and  annvad 
architecture. 

Mr.  Hapvaa  replied  to  die  Mfanl  iMiaiks,  and  waa  priwated  vidt  tha 
thanks    the  Society. 
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THE  METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  AND  "NEW  STREETS." 

A CASE  !DT(dTiiig  nutters  of  cosndenble  impoitailee  to  bnilden  and 
owners  of  property  has  for  some  time  been  before  Mr,  Cha:nce,  at  tbe 
Lambeth  Police  Court,  and  last  week  he  gave  his  decision  as  r^ards  what 
m  th«  auaning  of  a  "new  stzeet "  under  ue  86th  Section  of  the  Metropolis 
toeal  S^nagemeDt  Act 

Vr.  William  Spencer  Johnson,  owner  of  a  lane  leading  oat  of  Christ- 
^itamb  Boad,  Stnatham  Hill,  lud  been  mmmonad  at  the  instance  of  tiie 
liatlo|K^Uo  Board  of  Woi^  for  hariog  laid  out  the  land  a4iou>ii^ 
kaa  for  btulding  «pon,  caOtaarj  to  the  pfoririooa  of  the  Act;  and  Mr. 
THkmiu  JadnoD  was  alio  mmnnned  for  haring  eanetecl  a  baildiDg  on  the 
iaad  ac^niag  th«  lane,  and  what  was  called  a  "  new  street,"  not  in 
■osmdasoa  with  the  Aet. 

Mr.  Wabd,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wwks, 
«nteadad  that  a  bnilding  having  been  erected  on  the  land  adjoining  the 
lane,  it  most  be  regarded  aaa  "new  street,"  which,  under  the  Aet,  most 
ha  40  feet  in  width,  and  that  neither  as  regarded  the  laying  ont  of  tiie 
«t3ceett  «or  the  bnildings  which  had  been  erected,  had  the  Act  been  com- 

pliidTiUi. 

lb;  Bovwus  Snumnr,  who  appeared  tot  the  defendant,  eontended  that 
4h»lanaii  qneetioa  was  not  >  "newstrset*  within  tbe  meaaiDg  of  tbe 
Aeb  Tha  lane  was  printe  jxo^Hj,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  defendant, 
«oald,  if  he  wished,  ^t  ap  posu  at  the  entrance  to  the  lane,  and  prevent 
^bepablio  from  malusg  use  of  it.  It  waa  a  private  roadway,  which  had 
Mrer  been  need  by  tbe  public,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  oat- 
let  to  it.  Tha  defendant  had  bosght  the  property  as  a  privaU  place,  and 
it  had  Bsrar  been  known  any  name.  It  was  a  lanemnniiw  back  aoma 
■distanoe,  vpoa  whieb  stabln  bad  beea  boik  in  Mar  laabby  Mr.  Jadkson.  as  a 
<b«ilder,  to  whom  the  land  had  been  leased  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Tbe  Metro- 
folitaa  Board  of  Works  might  just  as  well  say  that  a  gentleman  who  bnilt 
atables  on  his  private  gronnd  had  boilt  a  new  street. 

Mr.  Wabo  nrged  that  the  lane  was  intended  to  be  open  to  the  poblie 
when  the  stables  were  completed,  and  that  there  wonld  donbtlees  be  a  large 
tMlBe.  On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estates  gatea  were  put  np,  bat  still  the 
juiadidien  ^  the  Board  was  not  questioned. 

Hr.  SraaiosT  replied  with  regard  to  tbe  Dnkeof  Bedford's  property  they 
van  HHronghfares,  whereas  this  was  not 

Mr.  Cbamcb,  in  giving  bis  decision-,  said  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  tbere  was  any  intention  to  form  tbe  place  in  qaestion  into  a  "  new 
•tnet"  The  public  bad  not  used  it,  or.  if  they  had,  it  was  only  by  suf- 
tBranoe,  and  tbe  defendant  could  have,  if  he  baa  chosen,  put  up  a  bar  or 
gfitA.  In  hie  <^inion  this  was  dearly  not  a  new  street.  The  former  Act, 
With  Mgard  to  the  word  "street"  went  on  to  mention  "  any  highwM,  road, 
^ridn^lau),  fbotway,  court  passage,  or  alley,  whfAher  a  thraong^fare  or 
not.  It  was  diffienlt  to  say  this  piece  of  land  came  nnder  that  meaning. 
It  might  be  a  "  passage  or  a  lane,"  but  did  not  the  Act  really  mean  a  "  pas- 
mp»  or  lase  "  over  which  tbe  public  had  a  right  t  If  it  was  land  of  a 
IBTiTate  character,  it  would  not  therefore  be  a  "new  street,"  as  tbe  public 
■wonid  have  no  right  over  it  and  if  the-  cnrner  or  owners  chose  to  pat  up  a 
jiate  or  bar,  he  believed  they  oontd  do  it  and  thus  Mcclade  the  public  To 
«ome  to  a  difierent  construction  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  Act  would,  in  his 
i^^en,  be  absntd.  If  he  decided  otherwise,  he  might  as  well  say  a  bridge 
«nr  water  in  a  gantbman's  ijanrate  gronnd  would  be  a  "  street  ox  way" 

ri  to  the  pvblie.  Heconndered,  theiefare,  &om  the  whole  of  the  &£U, 
land  at  present  in  questiou  -was  not  that  over  which  the  pnblic  had  a 
Jti^t  to  go,  and  the  owners  would  have  a  pn-feet  right  to  prevent  sooh  a 
thing.   He  tberefure  . dismissed  the  summons. 

iG.  Wasd  asked  the  magistrate  to  grant  him  a  ease  for  a  superior  court 
«s  it  waa  a  moet  important  point  There  woahl  be  great  difflcnlty,  if  tbe 
-4e(3sien  was  to  stand  good,  fer  fte^uddem  wonld  entitled  to  sb^  up 
irtiolo  streeta. 

Xr.  ChuMoa:  Ko,  not  irtiere  snoh  streets  hare  bean  dedicated  to  the 
fitfidi  in  which  they  are  sitaated.  . 

Tht  magistrate  then  graoted.a  case  as  asked  for. 

THE  MAXIMILIAN  MEMORIAL  AT  TRIESTE. 

rB  Emperor  <)f  Austria  is  to-da^  to  nnveil  the  monoment  erected  on 
the  Plana  Ouis^ppina,  Trieeta,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Arch- 
^hJdb  Uaxinulian,  Erapcvor  of  Mexico.  A  eorreepondent  of  tbe  Standard 
Mjya  that  the  tnoonment  is  from  the  designs  of  tbe  scalptot  Schilling,  in 
Dnaden,  aqd  the  brunse  cast  was  executed  ia  Vieona.  An  ornamental 
pedestal,  resting  on  a  plinth  of  granite  raised  on  two  steps,  supports  the 
■otatae  of  the  Aivhduke  in  tbe  nnifoim  of  as  admiral,  and  with  his  face 
twroed  towards  Miramar*  bis  lovely  cb&teau  by  the  eea.  He  is  represented 
vith  his  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  salotiog,  as  if  to  fxpnaa  his  beBevolenee 
4HMt  his  noble  generosity.  The  pedestal  consists  of  a  Muare  Uock,  an 
•octagon  aocle  and  a  round  one.  The  idea  was  to  embody  the  beneficial 
influeoce  ezercibed  by  the  Archduke  on  tbe  development  of  the  navy  as 
well  aa  tbe  commercial  fleet,  and  especially  to  give  expression  to  his  pre- 
fennee  for  Trieste  and  the  blessing  he  was  to  the  town.  Tha  corners  of 
th*  square  blocK  are  toraed  to  the  four  qaartera  of  tbe  globe,  with  balf- 
vinged  flguree,  ending  in  fins  and  ornaments,  to  represent  tbe  four  points 
of  the  eonipaaa — the  north  aa  an.  old  man  in  a  bearskin  and  with  a 
^upoon.  Uw  wast  as  Naptnna  viUi  his  trident«  th»  sonth  as  a  ne^  with 
4  palv.fMi,  nnd  (In  eaiit  as  an  Oowtsl  maiden  with  a  roee.  Dniits  from 
the  different  aones  are  arranged  in  wreaths  between  tbe  flgnres,  and  ore 
Mwint  to  indfcate  the  rides  froa  all  laode  which  flow  into  a  seaport. 
■Sdene^,  poetfy*  painting,  scolptare,  aad  indnstry,  which  were  all  encooraged 
by  tbe  AtvDomk^  are  lepreeeotied  by  qmUems  and  medallions  on  tha 
4ntagai»l  soole.  The  dlegoaeol  enbjeets  and  flguree  of  the  zelieb  on  tbn 
<yare  blqek  are  emblematical'  of  the  lesnsdttted  ghxy  ot  the  Aostoan 
nip  the  victories  d  the  navy,  the  riches  of  commexee,  and.the  tom  o{ 
TBMi(e:intli  MunoMr.  ThaMntw  is  S  mstaes  high,  Uw  iriiola  monnmKit 
Wnc  S  astroi  8S  oenUmsteea. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  WORKMEN. 

MB.  FRANK  K  THICKS,  architect  read  a  Paper  on  ''Hie  BelatioB. 
ship  between  Architect  and  Workman  "  at  the  last  meatiiig  of  thi 
Artisans'  Institate,  Castle  Street  St.  Martin's  Lane.  After  a  fewnaa^ 
by  the  Bev.  a.  Solly,  Mr.  Thioke  commenced  with  aomeobeerratioaieutht 
divoice  between  Ibeory  and  practice  in  the  art  of  bnildiog.  The  aidiitect 
he  said,  had  ceased  to  be  what  he  ought  to  be— the  cldsif  iffifain  ind 
had  become  a  mere  -walking  gentleman.  Countless  emn  in  oiaiHniUMu 
mi^bt  be  noticed  in  the  suburbs  in  dwellings  where  light  ventilatiaB,  sad 
drainage  were  utterly  neglected.  What  was  wanted  waa  a  guild  of  nut 
ing  constroctors,  where  artist  and  woi^man  mig^t  meet  on  eonmcapoasd 
fiir  the  promotion  of  art  and  utility.  Ignorant  and  selflsh  speenlaton  had 
Evsttj  much  their  own  way,  and  the  result  was  only  too  well  knova. 
Contrasting  the  streets  of  lane  continental  towns  with  those  of  Loadoa, 
.the  writer  eonfbssed  that  in  this  respect  men  might  be  excased  a  mooMot- 
ary  hmging  for  autocratic  government  He  wonld  have  all  the  pmn 
who  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  constmcUon  of  a  building  meet  famthw, 
and  give  and  receive  suggestions,  in  order  to  imbue  tbe  wo^man  Mh  ta 
interest  in  bis  work,  anomake  him  feel  himself  to  be  more  than  a  nun 
machine,  like  tbe  tool  with  Irhicb  he  worked.  A  dinrmsinn  flawed,  tn- 
ing  chiefly  on  this  last  point  view;  and  a  vote  ftf  dunka  to  tkanidK 
of  tbe  Paper  concluded  the  meeting, 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  £ktgineers,  a  Bipernt 
read  on  "  Tbe  Construction  of  the  Albert  Dock  at  Kingeteo-npoB' 
Hull,"  by  Mr.  John  Claire  Hawksfaaw,  M.A.,  M.  Inat,  C.E.  In  the  ynt 
1861  the  Hull  Pock  Company  obtained  an  Act  to  coostnct  a  dock  n  tbe 
foreshore  end  lands  a^jdning  and  lo  the  westward  of  the  fftambsr  Do^ 
Basin.  Further  Acts  were  obthined  in  the  years  1866  and  1887,  aftsr  thi 
works  fi»  the  new  Aoek  had  been  bsgnn,  for  increasing  its  nn,  ud  tothe 
purchase  of  more  land  along  the  foreshore  to  the  westward.  Ths  ilnta 
consisted  of  a  bed  of  peat  beneath  which  were  two  layers  of  boulder  dqr, 
separated  by  a  bed  of  flne  sand,  The  lower  atratum  of  boulder  clayrHtsd 
on  sand,  beneath  which  was  the  chalk,  at  a  depth  of  about  120  Aet  tnlw 
quay  level.  The  dock  was  upwards  of  23  acres  in  extent  3,350  fe«t  lon^ 
and  from  200  to  430  feet  wide ;  tbe  height  of  the  quay  above  tbe  \Mem 
of  the  dock  ns  M  feet  3  inches.  The  lock  waa  330  feet  hn^  benen  Ihi 
sills,  aad  80  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  -water  of  27  feet  8  indies  oa  the 
sill  at  H.W.O.S.T.  The  total  area  oeett[aed  by  tbe  dock,  lod,  bariii,aid 
quays  was  76  acres,  and  tb^  remained  120  acres  of  foresbore,  the  ja- 
perty  of  tbe  Dock  Company,  for  future  ezteneione.  The  dock  vails  vua 
of  Bramley  Fall  atone  throughout  Ad  account  was  given  of  a  "  bknr" 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  foandations,  and  which  caused  the  rirar-buik 
to  give  way.  and  flooded  part  of  tbe  works.  The  greater  portion  oftlw 
Paper  wus  devoted  to  a  description  of  tbe  method  of  funning  the  firaodi- 
tions  for  the  lock,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  aiose  owiag  to  tfoap. 
These  springs  bad  their  source  in  the  lower  bed  of  sand,  ami  the  witer 
from  them  found  its  wiiy  tbrongh  old  bore-holes  in  the  bed  of  daybekff 
the  foundation.  After  contending -with  these  springs  for  some  imuitlu,  it 
woe  found  necessary  to  move  the  sills  to  the  westward  Of  the  (iteSnt 
selected.  The  springs  owurred  under  the  ea^t  sill ;  during  tbe  rtol»of 
the  time  they  -were  flowing,  the  ground  costinued  to  subside,  OTisz  to  the 
large  <]uantity  of  sand  brought  up  from  beneath  tbe  lower  bed  of  uij-  Al 
tbe  lockpit  was  separated  from  the  Humber  on  two  sides  by  banks,  and  oa 
the  third  by  a  cofferdam,  there  -was  a  eontiunal  risk,  while  the  EobsidfDoi 
lasted,  that  one  or  other  of  these  might  fail.  A  very  slight  settlemsnt  hid 
taken  place  in  the  invert  built  on  the  abandoned  site  for  the  east  sill,  after 
tbe  walls  were  fiuished  and  backed  up,  but  no  fiirther  settlement lud  siDC« 
occurred,  nor  had  the  levels  appreciobly  altered  up  to  the  piesest  tin* 
The  gatoa  were  of  wrought  iron,  constructed  by  Messrs.  E3t  V.  0. 
Armstrong  &  Co. 

ROMAN  LONDON. 

A FEW  weeks  back  we  described  sqme  remains  of  Roman  Limdwi  wUdi 
were  discovered  during  the  rebuihling  of  some  houses  is  Ns*^ 
Street  Last  week  a  deputation  of  tbe  British  Arcbeologjies]  AssodaUN 
visited  the  plac^  the  builders.  Messrs.  Haynee  (of  Thavies  Inn) 
courteously  promised  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  society.  The  ueteet 
vaulted  passage  is  now  partially  cleared  out  for  about  30  feet  of  ita  l*Bgu)> 
and  presMta  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  is  shown  to  be  fonnel  « 
massive  blocks  of  squared  et^es,  resembling  Tisbury  stone.  The  pyH* 
ends  northward  in  an  external  wall,  faced  with  square  steoes  of  ■hnilai 
deecriptioD,  and  in  a  bold  semi-eiicnlar  aich,  having  a  broad  ehaanr  oa 
ito  face.  Tbe  massive  character  of  the  stones  may  be  appanott  firom  ui* 
diinensions,.oneof  the  stones  (tf  the  KCtcmal  arch  measuring  3  fe^aloK 
thesol&t  vhilesonwof  the  stones  of  tbe  passage  are  2  feet  11  inebet*H 
2  feet  10  inches  long.  The  continuous  semi-circular  ardi  <^  tb«  Vf"^ 
(tJw  arch  in  two  rings  before  referred  to)  has  been  brokw  throogh  w* 
partly  removed.  In  many  places  it  is  backed  up  by  Eoman  briek^ uaw 
anotber  it  sprang  from  a  double  course.  It  will  be  iwticedthataloigiu 
course  it  does  nob  sfanng  ttom.  an  impost  or  a  joint,  but  tbtt 
ment  of  the  sieh  is  worked  out  of  the  aolid  coarse  beneath  it.  '"'^J'?^ 
walls  before  referred  to  have  disappeared,  but  the  sectiui  ot  oDt « tun 
—a  eroBs  wall  on  tbe  City  side  of  the  passage,  with  a  douUe 
Boman  bricks,  can  still  be  traceii  It  Buiy  be  conjectured  tta<tu« P^r 
-was  a  lateral  opening  beneath  the  Roman  ^te  from  .tlM  ^'^^''^''^ 
Watling  Street  to  nfford  ready  access  northward  to  the  towifSSBd  bi«« 


BBU  laeouneu  as  being  w  jhob  jaomra  wim.  a.  ueou  uu«wk  |j  j 
fluifat^  ^ps  down  to  it  has  been  met  with.  Tmb*  '^  f"^^^ 


munnu  d«ts^  bat  uo  embedded  in  auMmve  Soman  vallisfr  ^^^^ 
plans  and  ptitienkn  of  the  remidns  will  appear  in  i^wsXV^ 
division  of  th*  "  Jousul.  of  Uu  AfchKologieal  AMomirtiw- 
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the  foUowiog  letter  from  Mr.  Giles,  the  consnlUiig  ar^tvA^-^ 

Skill^tim.  MbAM^  187*. 

Tb  the  Ohaimaa  and  QOTatnort, 

0«atleaMii,— htMHoted  70a,  I  bar«  made  a  -nry  trnvM  m- 
tminUioo  of  the  desim  Bsbmitted  hi  competitioD  for  jonr  neir  «dKMd. 
lunitf  t^niOD  that  Uw  •!»  naAed  "  EfiLneu^  and  Eooaomy"  aotealj 
beat  fbUla  Uia  eooditioos  of  the  oom|>eUti<m,  bat  is  ia  oeariy  eveij  i«sp«ot 
sapcsior  to  tiio  SMt  for  ahnplieil^  (and  conaeqnent  aeooomy)  of  amage- 
sCTit  and  general  eoDrenienee. 

I  lunre  some  dodbt  vbetlwr  any  of  the  designs  could  be  tanied  out 
tlioroaghlj  well  at  the  soms  at  which  they  are  respectively  estimated  to  be 
erected,  b«t  the  oae  u—ed  has  avnnl  tetarea  which  admit  of  eattsil- 
swak.  aoid  m.  ame  eaasa  entire  onaioit,  wtA««t  dMadraatige  to  eidwr 
the  external  appearance  or  internal  coarenieoce. 

ladd  to  tliiaaliit  of  niagaaled  akentiona  for  the  eootideiati(Hi  of  joar- 
mItib  and  the  author  of  the  dengn,  and  if  thrae  are  adapted  I  think  yon 
xaay  calealato  upon  bringing  the  buildiaga  vithiii  the  amoant  named  in 
jonr  isstmctioDs.  Some  of  the  alterations  are  absolutely  neceeeai^  for 
Aa  proper  working  oF  the  establishment 

I  baTe  great  fleasnre  id  being  able  to  add  that  several  designs  exhibit  a 
gnat  smoout  of  arcbitectanl  talent,  and  are  fairly  cnditable  to  the 
aathon.  Betiere  ma,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Swa.  Gram. 

Sr.  H.  Pnaa  -pnpoBad,  and  Vr.  Ln<&  seoooded,  tluet  the  dn^  with 
noOo  "CHcien^  and  Bc(momy be  adjodged  the  best.-  niii  waa  eazried 
new.  erne. — The  churman  then  opened  the  sealed  envelme  bearfaig  the 
iiMto,wte>t«a8fiMiDd  that  the  deaigBafpiwadcf  had  bean  Matia 
Ik.  a.  e.  fiaduDs. 

Se^BS  mre  alto  sent  in  by  Vemv.  Bon  %s  Lamb,  B.  B.  IKzon, 
W.  Hodgson,  W.  Bell,  J.  F.  Fritchett  and  Peachey.  The  design  sent  hi  by 
■r.  Ml  having  bees  favoiirably  r^wfted  on  by  Mr.  Voiles,  it  was  rteolnd 
MaaiMoiiily  t^t  Kr.  B^l  be  pud  the  same  a^awat,  16  gaineaa,  aa  ma 
daetotha  athariMSBaBaiafhl  ocwfrtitito. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BOUNDARY  SURVEY. 

rS  work  and  the  expense  of  the  Korth  American  Boundary  Commiraion 
an  drawttig  to  a  eu>ee.  Captain  Oameron,  B.A^  the  Briti^  OoaomiB- 
noaer,  has  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  Sates  and  Canada,  from  the  most  north-wet  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  dae  south  uatil  the  line  intersects  the  parallel  of  49  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  thence  westwatd  to  the  "  Stony  "  or  Bocky  Moon- 
taint,  baa  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Convmttion  of  London 
of  1818.  Iron  pillHra  bare  beeo  placed  along  the  line,  in  the  swsmpy 
country,  on  nch  available  sites  as  there  arp,  and  at  two-mile  intervals 
fian  the  airaaip  district  to  the  western  bonndary  of  the  Proviaee  of  Maai- 
leba.  Waabwaid  ftwm  Manitoba  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  inteniational 
beaudary,  psevioos^  ran  and  marked  fsom  the  Pacific  coast,  the  line  is 
iadiaatad  by  eairaa,  geoeraUy  abeat  three  miks  apart.  With  the  tauavp- 
tion  of  about  19  miUs  nt  the  waatem  tad  of  the  line,  the  whole  has  been 
deared  of  trees.  The  western  end  of  the  line  traverses  impracticable 
ground  in  the  KocW  Mountain  ranges ;  and  in  this  length  of  19  miles  it 
vaa  considered  snmclent  to  mark  only  two  points — viz.,  the  passage  of 
Belly  lUver  and  the  crossing  of  Lake  Waterton.  To  provide  for  the  pos- 
table  disappearance  of  monnmeats,  and  the  definition  of  the  line  in  inter- 
vening spaces,  the  United  States'  Commissioner  has  agreed  with  the 
British  Commissioner  in  deciding  that  the  line,  in  traversing  these  spaces, 
shall  be  held  to  mn  firom  point  to  point  of  aetnmomicaily  determined  49 
degnca  oaitli  latitoda,  following  the  coarse  of  a  line  haTing  the  curvature 
dae  to  a  panlld  of  that  latitnde.  Maps  are  being  c<Hnpleted  at  Ottawa. 
The  stock  of  Buppliee  on  hand  would  be  disposed  of  by  gradad  sale.  Tbe 
land  and  bnildti^  belonging  to  the  Comeiisnon  are  atM  too  valaaUe  to 
be  dispoeed  of  hastily.  Captain  Cameron  observes  that  the  preepeet  from 
the  opening  of  railway  coiaoHioication  with  tbe  United  States  this  year  of 
a  considerable  rise  in  tbe  value  of  all  real  estate  in  Manitobais  ▼«!}'  good, 
and  especially  so  in  tbe  case  of  such  as  has  the  advantages  (tf  loeaticn 
offered  by  the  site  of  the  expedition  winter  quarters. 


ENGLISH  MURAL  PAINTrNQS. 

rB  Northampioa  Mercury  states : — Another  cnriooe  painting  has  lately 
been  uncovered  at  the  parish  church  of  Slaptoa.  Just  above  the 
eastern  ^llor  of  the  nave  is  the  painting  of  The  Webfhing  0/ Sotds,  aud 
above  this,  and  extending  to  the  point  of  the  arch  on  either  side,  and 
bounded  above  by  a  square  black  border,  is  the  last-found  paioting,  about 
twelve  feet  in  length.  The  principal  figure  in  it  is  a  warrior  in  armour, 
monnted,  and  holding  a  tilting  spear  in  his  left  gauntlet,  the  plume  on  his 
helmet  and  on  his  horse's  head  being  plainly  conspicuous.  On  the  right  is 
represented  a  spacious  castle,  with  closed  gate  and  a  portcallis,  and  on  the 
of  tibe  front  parapet  are  two  fibres,  aeeming  like  those  of  a  king  and 

E,  -witii  daaped  hands.  In  irtmt  of  the  warrior  is  another  female 
,  and  from  her  hands  seems  to  hang  a  red  cord,  as  if  she  were  leading 
Ipse.  In  three  different  placee  in  the  patntiag— vir.,  on  the  top  of 
the  csatl^  m  f^nt  of  tbe  wamor,  and  before  the  horse — appears  a  singnlor 
plant,  with  broad  leaves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by  thifi  armed  figure  is 
npresented  tfaefoanderof  the  church ;  as  usaally  in  such  cases,  the  founder 
is  depicted  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  nave — perhaps  some  ancestor  of 
deofltay  de  Lucy,  who  was  "  seized  "  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Ship- 
ten  in  ute  year  1272,  and  whose  coat  of  arms,  eonsistii^  of  the  "  three 
lofcei,''  is  in  tha  graceful  east  wiadow  of  the  chanceL 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  ROME. 

AN  ooeasioaal  eonMpoodest  SRids  to  lha  jfilnrfaBian  tba  fbBairing  aceonnt 
of  some  reoent  discoveries  ia  Bame: — Tha  Arehie(do(^eaI  CtHnmisriooi 
is  always  in  lock,  but  seldcnn  more  m  than  in  its  most  recent  diseoveriea. 
Before  the  Arch  of  OaQieaoi,  oatoidB  tb»  wiailUva  ^dKy  of  Servius,  it  baa 
ligldadoa  the  pavsaiiataf  flia  BsqfiUiM  tteam,  on  which  li^  a  pedestal, 
rMgUy  mfraUsd,  aad  baariag  aa  iuseriptiua  lafsmng  tetfae  laatoaatioa* 
made  in  1^  Foram  and  to  the  Lrviaa  neat  aaAet  in  the  flldi  osataijt, 
Alao  on  the  Bsquiliae,  in  the  PiaMa  ManfMo  Fanti,  bsbiodlheastB> 
circular  tower  of  the  ot  Serviaa,  there  have  been  fonnd  traces  tfm. 
prime  baaB^  with  «  pavement  in  white  and  black  mosaic^  and  with  waU» 
beautifally  decorated  with  frescoes.  Ia  aM  of  the  catta mm  lia»i  aaillwii 
lamps,  with  reliefs  representing  the  three  CapiteliaajKrMtiia,  and  a  bronia 
statuette  of  the  household  god  Lar,  10  metres  high.  Again,  on  the  left 
side  of  tbe  Via  Memlana,  near  the  church  of  93.  Peter  and  Hareellioas, 
there  bas  been  unearthed  a  marble  bead,  lifMize,  representing  an  Eg^tita 
ieity ;  and  near  the  bifurcation  of  that  street  wiUi  tile  Via  Labicaoa,  a 
marble  ssrcopbagns  with  closed  lid,  containing  the  skeleton  of  Poreia 
Posilla,  whoM  name  is  graven  on  the  froat  of  the  sareepbagus.  TaTthflc- 
more,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  aew  Plana  Tittorio  Enuuiaale  tb» 
Commissioo  have  come  upon  a  portico  more  tiian  96  metres  long,  fimmA 
of  fluted  columns  of  yellow  antique  marble,  siu;>ported  on  basements  of  briA 
moulded  in  stucco.  Besides  two  entire  columns  there  have  been  foimd 
some  breadths  of  pavement  composed  of  the  most  beautifnIIy-staineA 
alabaster,  of  which  no  fewer  than  170  slabs — 80  metres  long  by  80  broafl 
— are  entire  or  nearly  so.  At  the  northern  extremily  of  this  poitieo  wera 
disclosed  two  little  ceDs,  one  of  whidi  had  the  walls  inemated  witti  agato, 
as  the  numerona  fkagnunts  lying  about  detaonstratai  while  the  other  ma 
CDvned  with  sbbs  cn  lavs  ornamented  with  haves  td  gold.  Tet  again, 
on  tile  west  side  of  the  Piaaa  Oaglielmo  Pepe  has  been  disintenad  a 
dnersiy  nm  of  red  granite,  in  the  form  of  an  amphora,  with  an  ineeriptiaB 
rpfenring  to  a  freed  woman  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Drusua. 
Moreover,  in  the  area  of  the  new  Custom  House,  near  the  railway  staiioa, 
there  have  turned  op  a  bronze  statuette  70  metres  high,  representing  sB 
hermaphrodite;  another  statue  of  an  athlete  12  motrae  high ;  the  lower 

Crt  of  a  nude  male  figure  in  ralver,  much  damaged  by  Bre ;  three  hroaaa 
lis  with  handles  ornamented  with  rams'  heads;  sereti  looaat  haaini, 
and  a  amdelabrom  and  two  lamps,  also  ia  broun.  finally^  aoar  "tkm 
interseetaon  of  the  Vi&  Gaeta  and  the  Tia  Vt^tono  hare  aome  to  li^jht 
some  remnants  of  the  wall  of  the  snbstroctiire  of  the  t^ftr  of  Sarviai. 

PROPOSED  SHAKESPERE   MEMORIAL  AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

APRELIMiyAEY  committee  was  recently  fwmed  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
ascertaining  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  project  of  a  Shakaspera 
Memorial  Theatre  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  old  theatre  in  the  town  having' 
been  porcitaaed  and  pulled  down  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halltwell  Phillips,  &tt  th* 
purpose  of  restotiaK  m  site  to  "  New  Plaes,"  and  comptaui^  thosegaxdaaa* 
A  meeting  ms  held  at  the  Town  Hall  oo  Monday  last,  to  receive  the  ooa- 
mittee'fl  report ;  Sir  Bobert  K.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C3.,  in  the  chair.  Iha 
committee  recommended  that  the  theatre  sheold  be  erected  by  aubscription^ 
that  any  sum  raised  beyond  the  amouot  required  for  the  building  and  aqr 
profit  realised  by  the  rental  on  ordinary  oeoaeioas  should  be  ai^Ued  to  tha 
celebration  of  tbe  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birthday,  and  to  the  wmiotioa 
and  improvement  of  li^timate  actiiu,  by  establishing  prises  for  essaya 
upon  the  sul^ecl^  and  ultimately  a  oramatic  traibiog.sdiool  or  coUega; 
that  the  bnildtog  should  be  erected  upon  a  sito  whi^  haa  been  gjvea  nr 
the  purpose,  the  sarrounding  grounds,  ttom  which  beautiful  views  ot  the 
church  and  river  can  he  obtained,  to  be  laid  out  as  ornamental  gardens  ; 
and  that  a  library  and  a  saloon  or  gallery  for  pictures  and  statuary  of 
Shakesperian  subjeots  should  be  provided.  The  report  was  nuanimoasly 
adopted ;  a  list  of  promiaed  doaationa  to  the  amonnt  of  2,66&L  10s.  waa 
read,  and  genuoos  aflscs  from  managers  and  maiabaM  «f  the  theatrical , 
professioa  of  free  perftrManoes  ware  aaaooaosd.  Ji^iibacE^ptioas  of  tha 
smallest  amoant  wiU  be  recMvad, 

WAGES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A STATEMENT,  showing  the  wages  received  by  various  trades  in  8s& 
Francisoo  and  California,  has  been  prqwnd  Jbr  Mr.  David  CSiadwilk 
M.P.  According  to  this  it  appears  that  "artists  are  finding  faeteasea 
appranation  and  a4>t^ning  proportionally  batter  prices.  Painters  of  land- 
scapes, marine  Tiews,  Uieatrical  SMoery,  panel  work,  dec.,  are  in  foil  tatet^ 
and  possess  an  unusual  aggregate  of  talent.  Be>touGhers  and  colourers  of 
photographs  obtain  from  g3  to  $15  a  day.  Skilled  workers  in  water- 
colonrs  command  fully  as  much."  Cabinet  makers  average  Jf4  a  day;  housa 
carpenters,  ^3  50  c. ;  foreman  from  $5  to  ^  60  c.  Engravers  generally 
work  by  the  piece.  When  employed  upon  salaiy  they  receire  from  0i  60a, 
to  $6.  In  cases  of  remarkable  skill  or  of  unosual  nn^ncy  they  command 
as  much  as  g\0  and  even  /I2  SOe.  Masons  receive  0i  and/5  ;  foremen, 
^6  to  ^  50  c. ;  plumbers,  $i  to  $i  50  c.,  for  nine  hours,  though  tea 
hoars  is  fast  becoming  their  standard,  as  it  is  genraally  in  most  mechanical 
or  industrial  pursnits.  Smnll  tenement  houses,  containing  four  rooms,  dl 
the  lower  kind,  situated  in  blocks,  bring  from  Jf3  50  c.  to  $b  a  waek.  OT 
the  better  class,  or  under  separate  roofs,  a  house  of  foar  main  rooms- 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  two  bed-rooms — with  usual  dossta,  p«itry  and 
sink-room,  may  be  had  for  from  5  to  7  JIO  c.  a  waek ;  in  the  sabarbs  dT 
tha  dties,  at  in  the  country,  generally  larger  and  better  accomrnodadana 
may  be  had  fbr  the  same  money,  or  equally  good  ones  fbrless."  The  con- 
clusion of  the  eompiler  of  the  tables  is  that,  "  taken  fbr  all  in  all,  Sob 
Francisco  and  California  have  never  known  a  time  whan  all  the  aetad 
enterprises  of  the  present,  and  tbe  certain  indications  of  her  immediato,  in 
fact,  we  may  say,  of  her  whole  future,  pronised  as  much  of  dieer  and  dt 
comfort,  vlwn  uie  naths  to  prosperity  and  affluence  appeared  more  open  to 
sll'tfaan  at  the  begfaining  of  this  year," 
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THE  ARCHITECT, 


[April  3,  1876. 


B«Btorfttion  of  St.  Stepben's  Orypt. 
Snt, — I  am  told  that  in  a  Pip«r  Mr.  LoBsfleld,  lately  pablished  id 
tli»  ArekUect,  than  vas  a  itatsmMit  that  St  mpben's  Cmtt  at  Wast- 
ndiuter  was  xutond  Iqr  Ur.  BntterfiehL  Perha^  voa  nil!  ^lov  me  to 
flay  that  thia  ii  an  enor,  aa  the  restotatioo  ma  dengnad  and  eairicd 
out  by  Ybor  obedient  aerrant, 

Edvus  H.  Buet, 

21  AbiDgdon  Street,  Wettmiiuter, 

Uaich  26, 187«.  

The  OlftSffOV  System. 

Sm, — The  challenge  of  your  correspondent,  '<An  English  Architect," 
■who;  in  a  letter  -which  yon  published  on  March  20,  inrited  yonr  Tpaders 
to  disenss  direraitiefl  of  architectural  practice,  especially  as  regards  the 
procesi  of  obtaining  contracts  aitd  adjusting  accounts,  ahonld  not  to  be 
aUowed  to  pass  witboat  xasponse.  Indeed  the  subject  which  he  propoefs  is 
{aeeminently  one  upon  which  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  ongbt  to  be  of 
serrice. 

The  Glasgow  System  briefly  allnded  to  by  yonr  correspondent,  and 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Fogerty's  sensible  Paprr,  di^ni  from  the  London  in 
more  respects  than  one,  and  the  less  obrioas  points  of  diff^nce,  mast 
be  broQglit  to  light  before  it  is  possible  for  os  to  estimate  it  at  its  tme 
valne.  The  plan  was  described  some  years  ago  by  a  Glasgow  architect  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Alliance  when  I  bad  the  honosr  of  pre- 
nding,  and  atnu^  me  rery  mach.  It  ia  briefly  this.  The  plans  of  an 
intended  bnilding  being  got  out,  the  meesnrer— t.  e.  qnantities-aarveyor, 
proceeds  to  prepare  a  schednle,  i.e.  a  bill  of  quantities,  whidi  is  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  an  approximate  estimate  and  a  schedule  of  prices. 
The  whole  of  the  items  which  will  have  hereafter  to  be  dealt  with  are  put 
down,  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the  quantity  (in  place  of  the  exactly- 
determined  statement  thereof  which  a  London  anrveyor  prepares)  is  all 
that  is  giTen.  Tenders  are  obtained,  and  a  contract  entered  into  upon  this 
basis :  that  is  to  say,  the  work  is  let,  not  for  a  lamp  sum,  bat  at  the  prices 
contained  in  tha  aehednle  of  the  contractor  whose  total  waa  lowest 
When  all  is  completed  the  boildnig  is  measured  in  detail ;  and  the  ex- 

Srience  of  the  Glas^w  architects  is  that  the  ultimate  total  commonly 
lis  within  the  original  rough  shot.  It  is,  however,  not  simply  in  the 
nature  of  the  original  bill  of  quantities  that  the  Glasgow  plan  differs  from 
the  London  one,  but  also  in  the  amonot  of  detail.  The  work  is  much  less 
eat  up ;  the  material  and  labour  on  it  are  in  many  cases  taken  together 
(as  is  in  a  reiy  few  cases  still  customary  in  the  south,  e.g.  "  flr  framed  in 
roofil,  plates,  &c"),  and  the  original  schedule  and  the  final  bill  are  much 
less  Tofmniaoas  tbaa  with  na. 

How,  sir,  in  boncflt  tmth  the  baais  of  many  London  building  contracts 
ia  not  Tsnr  diflbrent  from  the  01a^v  one  except  in  name.  It  constantly 
happens  tnat,  thon^  a  lump  anm  contract  is  accepted  fat  work,  the 
vanattons  are,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  so  many  and  so  im- 
portant that  Uie  settlement  of  the  account  iuTolTes  a  remeasurement  of  a 
TMT  large  proportion  of  the  work  done,  and  in  the  pricing  of  the  bill 
made  out  as  a  consequence  of  such  Tenessorement  the  prices  are  usnally 
those  aflbied  to  tha  eorreepondiog  items  in  the  original  bill  of  quantities. 
All  thia  ia  10  fiu  rimilaF  to  the  GlaBgDw  plan  that  I  tun  quite  certain  Uiera 
must  be  many  csaea,  eapedally  where  the  client  and  the  architect  can  loreaee 
tha  prospect  of  heavy  Tariations,  or  when  time  is  of  paiamonnt  importance, 
In  which  the  employment  of  an  approximate  bill  quantities  wonld  be 
agreed  to  at  once  if  it  were  proposed  and  eonld  be  recommended.  And  in 
many  other  cases  the  pn^nsal  would  be  ratntaimd  aa  no  means  an 
nnreasonable  one. 

Bat  it  ia  the  w«ariaome,  and  as  it  aeama  to  na  perfectly  nnneeessary, 
detail  of  the  London  snrreyor  which  seems  to  prevent  the  poestbili^  of 
such  a  ^ao  as  is  described  above  from  being  practically  safe.  The  man- 
agement of  a  comparatively  small  number  ^  items,  each  bearing  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  whole,  is  not  difficult  to  a  practical  architect;  and 
the  fact  that  the  iteme  are  not  unduly  numerous  has  enabled  the  Glasgow 
architect  to  keep  au  efficient  control  over  expenditare  as  he  goes  on.  Bat 
in  London  the  cloud  of  minute  items  which  a  builder  expects  to  find 
■marately  measured  is  enormoas ;  so  that  in  "  moneying  one  "  quantities, 
when  abotit  to  send  in  tenders  in  competition,  builders  constantly  ignore 
whole  columns,  and  even  pages,  and  arrive  at  a  result  by  ap- 
plying an  -  inelnsive  price  to  the  large  items.  In  a  measurement 
after  the  work  was  done,  every  one  of  these  small  items  wonld 
be  taken  ecconnt  of  and  priced ;  and  this  price,  not  being  kept  down  by  the 
wholesome  check  of  competition,  would  swell  up  the  total  to  a  high  figure. 
This  endless  detail  it  is,  and  not  the  novelty  of  the  mode  of  procedure, 
which  will  prevent  onr  following  the  Glasgow  plan.  This  is  a  serious 
evil  and  a  growing  one,  and  unless  some  reaction  should  set  in,  or  some 
eorreetiva  can  he  applied,  it  appears  likely  ultimately  to  lead 
to  snwns  difflenltieB.  Could  we  ■  bo  content  with  no  more  de- 
tail in  bills  of  quantities  than  a  practical  builder  really  requires 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
eonld  we  fix  thst  the  measured  bill  should  be  in  no 
neater  detail  than  the  original  tentative  one,  we  might  adopt  the 
Glasgow  system  to-morrow  and  reap  benefit  from  doing  so.  As  matters 
stand,  it  seems  as  though  the  approximate  total  would  l»  so  likely  to  prove 
entirely  deceptive  if  it  were  relied  upon  as  indicating  pretty  nearly  the 
final  amount,  tbat.  nothing  but  disappointment  would  ensue.  Under  the 
present  system  an  architect  eig(^  but  one  comfort — that  is  to  aay,  if  a  woriE 
IS  thoroughly  well  thought  out  before  it  is  contracted  fbr,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  complete  it  without  departure  from  the  contract  sum  if  the  archi- 
tect bai  flrmneoa  enough  to  inaist  upon  so  ddn^^ 

Toot  obedient  servant, 
T.  BooBB  Shttk. 


A  Papar  on  "Practical  Conrtmetitn  in  the  Oolooiea,"  by  lb.  W.  0 
Ferrar,  wUl  ba  read  at  tha  meeciag  of  the  Bocis^  of  Kiginaam  on 
Monday  evening. 

The  Kdlnbnrch  Arohiteotaral  Asaooiation  ban  tesolTad  to  wAt- 
take,  as  a  part  of  their  annoal  work,  the  pnblieat«m  of  a  vuioBS  of 
skatehea  and  measured  drawii^  of  old  Scottidiaxtduteetaza^  and  a  spmtl 
eommittae  baa  been  appcontad  to  snperintand  its  pcodnctioa. 

Tho  Hanohester  Aoadsmr  of  ITiue  Arts  Sxhibltion,  jost  dosed, 
has  b<>en  unusually  sacceeeful,  the  sales  amounting  to  1,287^.   Over  two-  1 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  pietOTea  exhibited  fat  sale  ware  disposed  at  ' 

The  BorUnston  Tine  Arta  Glnb  propose  to  hold  an  mdubitin  af 
the  w<»ka  of  Thomas  Oirton. 

The  Orratal  Palaoa  at  Sydenham  is  to  be  sold  to  a  new  eomnaiy, 
which  is  ptifiarad  to  restina  the  bnildiogs  and  grmindt  to  duirpiirtiM 

beauty. 

A  Sabaoription  has  been  set  on  foot  ft*  placing  one  or  mne  pahxed 
windows  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  as  a  memorial  to  the  &te  Aidideaeoo 
man. 

A  Betam  prepared  for  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  according  to  Lord  Hamp- 
ton's motion  shows  that  782,303^.  has  been  expended  in  ehvrdi  building 
and  restoring  since  1840.  This  is  exclusive  «  works  under  MOl.  Tht 
total  amount  would  probably  reach  1,000,000/. 

The  Designs  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Murray  and  G.  H.  Thomas,  Arebiteets,  14 
Clayton  Square,  Liverpool,  have  been  accqited  for  the  new  Cbnreh  of  fit 
Lawrence,  Liverpool.   The  other  oompetifam  were  Mwan.  Reeve,  Sannar, 

Buckworth,  and  Medcalf. 

Mr.  T.  ICellard  Beads,  C.B.,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  Aidii- 
tect  to  the  Liveipool  School  Board.  The  Boatd  intend  to  erect  schools  for 
1,000  children  in  Walton  Lane,  and  lb.  Baada  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
same. 

K.  Thiers'  *'  History  of  Art "  is  said  to  be  far  advanced  towiirds 
completion.  It  wilt  maintain  the  idea  that  the  history  of  a  peofde  eaa,  to 
some  extant,  be  read  in  thau  wo^  of  art ;  and  the  painting,  acnlptafeb 
and  an!hitaetiira<rf  many  nationalities  will  be  inreattgated  with  this  okject 

Mr.  O.  VL  Minobln,  ICA..,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Secretary  of  State  f<a  India,  Professor  of  Af^ed  Ibtbe- 
maticB  in  the  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

Ut.  J.  W.  WalshAW,  one  of  ^e  chief  assistants  ia  the  braouj^  sur- 
veyor's office,  Biadfozd,  has  been  appointed  bofOB|^  sorrejoar  of  Paler* 
bcToagh.  There  w«r»  sixty-nine  appliCfUioos  for  the  appointmenL 

The  Oovemment  of  India  have  adopted  the  painta  of  the  Livermol 
Silicate  Faint  Company  for  the  Queen's  Berraeks,  Fort  William.  Tb« 
Calcutta  Waterworks  Company  have  also  decided  in  their  ftvoor,  and 
sent  large  orders  by  last  maiL 

The  Mayor  of  Slwfflald  (Mr.  Mark  Firth)  intends,  it  is  said,  to 
erect,  as  a  gift  to  the  town,  a  college  in  West  Stieet^  at  a  cost  tt 
15,000/.  Mr.  Firth  has  already  erected  and  endowed  a  aet  irf  alme- 
houses,  and  a  park  which  he  is  presenting  to  the  town  ia  now  baiag 

laid  ouL   The  Prince  of  Wales  will  open  this  next  Augnst. 

Mr.  B.  a  Aitken,  of  Birmingham,  died  on  the  2ith  nit  He  wu 
long  oonnectad  with  art  mannftctnres,  having  been  sneoessiTelj  engaaad  aa 
manager  of  depaitmenta  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Winfldd  ft  Co.,  Mean. 
Joha  Hardman  &  Co.,  and  afterwards  of  Messrs.  Skidmore'a  Art  Maao- 
facturing  Company  at  Coventry.  He  was  one  of  Uie  fhnnden  of  the 
Midland  Institute. 

Eeats'  Orave,  In  Borne,  is  to  be  restored,  the  Anglo-American 
residents,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  having  snt»- 
scribed  liberally  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Warrington  Wom,  the  scalptor, 
has  volunteerea  to  execute  gratis  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  poet,  foe 
which  purpose  a  mask,  taken  when  Eeats  was  in  pofoet  beaUh,  nas  been 
placed  at  the  artist's  disposaL 

St,  Andrew's,  Flymoatb,  was  re-opened  on  Wadneedi^  after  reiton* 

tion  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 

The  Ooods  Station  of  the  Glasgow  and  Sonth-Westetn  Bailwq  at 
Dumfries  is  to  be  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  10,000^. 

The  Carlisle  Corporation  have  purchased  for  6,0001.  the  plot  of 
ground  occupied  by  *'  Mushroom  Hall,"  with  the  a^jdning  premises,  as  s 
site  for  the  new  public  covered  market   Tha  area  is  about  6,300  sqnue 

yards. 

The  Southampton  Town  OoonoU  hnve  resolved  to  construct  pnblie 
offices  at  the  Audit  House,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  15,0(W.  to 
20,000f.   

Forthoomi&K  Contraoti. 

Some  extensive  drainage  and  other  works  will  be  immediately  earned 
out  at  Torquay  under  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgftte.    Outlay  about  1^400,000. 

Various  alterations  are  contemplated  to  the  Buildings  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bariy,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  have  prepared 
designs. 

Surveyors  will  shortly  be  appointed  to  take  out  quantities  for  conaidoc- 
able  alterations  to  the  Com  Exchange,  Mark  Lane,  Mr.  £.  rAnson, 
Architect 

Tenders  have  recently  been  delivered  for  woiks  at  Epsom  StatioiL 
Kesolt  not  known. 

Tenders  are  required  for  New  Nation,  Offices,  Waiting-room,  Platform, 
Sheds,  Foot-bridge,  ht,,  at  tiie  Ciystal  Fhlace,  fox  tha  Bri^iton  Buhny 
Company. 
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IRON  ARCHITECTURE. 

T  list  Monday'*  meeting  of  the  Tnstitate 
tbe  treatment  aT  iron  as  a  ftaildfng 
Biatenal  liy  architects  formed  an  ex- 
cellent luoject  for  dlscueaion.  The 
FapQi  wu  read  hj  Mr.  DmniB,  vhofle 
claim  to  be  an  authority  upon  the 
q^nofition  was  haaed  upon  the  circnra- 
stance  that  he  had  been  es^ojed  hy  an 
engineer  to  make  the  dVawings  of  detail 
dencn  fbr  a  Jfaritot-Houm  at  Santlafo 
ID  Sontk  America,*  which  has  Tecently 
been  consteuctad,  or  is  still  in  process  of 
eonstraction,  and  which,  like  many  of 
our  own  adiSoes  of  similar  character,  is 
formed  on  a  system  of  iron  columns  and 
The  dmwintfs  and  yhotographa  of  M&  Dbzter'^s  work  were 
_  tb«B8alTee  hiehly  interesbng  to  the  meettng  and  creiGtable  to  their 
anthor,  as  a  dismay  of  elaborate  quasi-medieeTal  ornamentation  very 
neatly  executed ;  but  it  is  only  uir  to  observe  that  their  merit  was 
distinctly  challenged  so  fiir  as  regarded  that  novelty  or  originality  of 
•rtistie  treatment  without  which  it  ie  probably  impossible  for  any 
such  ironwork  at  the  present  moment  to  possei^s  real  importance. 
The  artistic  daeign  of  Uie  architect  bad  been  accomplished  by  the 
simple  process  of  applying  Gothic  mouldings  and  geometrical  pierced 
panetli^  to  the  constructive  design  of  the  engineer — a  thing  which, 
as  Mr.  Dbitsk  acknowledged,  could  be  done  equally  well  by  any  oue 
of  a  hundred  unpretending  designers  in  London  m  whatever  mode 
might  be  desired  ;  and  so  mr,  therefore,  as  the  problem  of  inventing 
an  mm  ttj/la  i*  concerned,  it  cannot  he  said  that  any  advance  is  being 
nude. 

Animated^  howerw.  by  a  pudoaabU  •«»»  ef  the  success  of  his 
own  wdeavouM  to  beantify  the  work  of  his  engineering  colleague, 
ft*  iMtuwr  proceeded  ta  4imlop  the  IbUmt^  deotriae.  Aichiteets, 
h»  miAf  haw  Aeottaed  ta  aetep*  imd  •  nam  friend  to  their  art; 
w^rt  angineeta  hatre  eagealy  adopted  ii  la  etoaewevk  eagiaeain 
kawhsm  eoataattoeoi^the  detMls  need  hyisehdtacti;  batiotroB- 
mffk  tilsy  ham  fcol^  ttntk  oat  a  aaw  path.  AichHecta  are 
jfawnrnt  mt  vtm,  asd  miy  fmait  pngodiee  ta  feUaw  apoa  igaonmee, 
«Bd  wo  difll^  and  discewUeaaace  ka  aea;  eaaiaaeie  aaderstaad  <dl 
it*  arcaaa,  and  deli|;ht  ia  maamuilating  tb«&  ^Daeouaael,  thneftire, 
••  hiahretteranhiteetevoala  he  to  coMwats  thedesigiictf  innnpei^, 
mi  his  pwiiB  t»  theai  woold  be  that  they  would  ftnd  it  devoid  of 
Ae  AfiOBttiee  they  diead  aad  btg^iW  pndaetive  of  tiie  satitfactioo 
they  itmn.  b  a  wacd,  he  seeniea  to  say,  iron  is  the  hnitdjag 
MAeriid  ti  tha  fotna,  aad  had  bettor  he  art  enee  loeked  upea  by 
aPcMteets  ia  that  light. 

Condescending  to  definite  iHuatration,  Bfr.  Obiter  dwelt  chieSy 
vyon  our  sho]^  franta.  Iron  columns  encased  ia  slips  of  looking  glass 
or  enveloped  m  shawls,  and  girders  diagnised  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  impossibia  stone  beams,  were  duly  oescrihed  in  the  langut^e  of 
zWciUe^  as  they  have  often  enough  heea  described  before ;  and  the  same 
surprise  waa  ezpresaed  with  which  wears  fiuniliar  tbatno  one  should 
kave  omcaived  the  idea  of  suhetituting  for  these  andadous  shams  the 
gnoine  ornamental  eonatniotion  which  ia  natural  to  iroik  So  highly, 
Indeed,  did  the  lecturer  ^war  to  appreciate  this  argument  that  it 
aar  be  almoat  said  he  remed  hia  case  ia  a  great  measure  upon  it, 
and  in  fact  gave  occasion  to  seme  <^  hia  hearers  to  suppose  that  he 
aocneed  the  entire  profession  of  tie  practice  oF  eoyering  every  one  of 
their  iron  girders  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  enclosing  every  one  of 
ihtai  iron  columns  ia  a  Hiin  deal  casing.  Now,  once  for  all  let  it  be 
remarked  that  thts  shop  front  illustration  is  essentially  unfair.  Over 
and  over  again  during  the  laat  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  has  entered 
into  the  &ncj  of  architects  to  dasign  shop  fronts  in  the  honest  articu- 
lation of  iron  construction :  and  nothing  IS  earier  than  to  do  so;  but 
on  almost  eve^  occasion  the  shopkeeper  has  directly  interrened.  In 
fact,  of  aB  things  in  the  world,  a  fieadO'  of  attractive  ornamental 
iron  wodt  ie  almost  the  least  acceptable  to  a  tradaamaa  whose  buei- 
neaa  depends  upon  the  display  of  bis  goods  in  the  moat  conspicuoua 
manner.  Hb  supreme  desire  is  to  have  nothing  more  than  a  great 
glass  case,  with  a  signboard  over  and  a  stall-board  plate  under ;  and 
at  this  moment  the  foremost  fashion  is  to  paint  the  whok  jet  black 
ontade  and  bom»  eaeh  oelew  a*  a  iMri^^  Uae  iaaide,  wi^  just  aa 
BMKh  nUing  aad  picking  out,  and  no  mora,  aa  ahall  redeem  tha 
"  fteatMpiaw  "  ftam  tha  aspeat  of  ■habhhitrt  wiftont  jfaliai  ling  ipn 
ft  moaani  tha  attention  of  the  aaatmorfiMai  tha  gaodaiMidfc  If, 
thiiTaiwi>aniaoatgarieobe<hsired  of  the  anjeet  to  ttaat  iraiwwk 
h  thanmpiv  apiiit  of  airmnrtBial  iirigiylrt  it  nek  he  takna  in 
fciMii  gam  QUI  Aap  ttonlfc 

Tlw  anqoeatioMUa  eantnel  between  th»  nehiteetaad  the  engioeei 
ia  reject  of  tiie  treatmwft  «f  hron  InaoBetmetion  ii^  hewerer,  in  ita 

•  Bn  .IrcAltKt,  vol.  L  p.  m. 


general  aspect,  a  very  fafr  subject  for  comment.  The  ease  may 
perhaps  be  put  thus :— whibt  the  ammact^  is  heutating  to  design 
such  a  thing  as  a  conservatory  in  tha  elaborate  iron  work  which 
seems  so  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  engineer  spans  the  Thames  with 
half  a  dozen  gigantic  hridm  almeat  m  a»  many  years,  and  Tanlts 
erar  the  pc«£gioaB  area  oT  the  St  Tmmu  RhIwm-  Station  with  a 
atnMtuia  so  graeefol  that  huadaacb  of  faaaSxifc  aa  l%bt  in  tha  air  aa 
afcather.  WhTi  tte,  is  Aia  F  Of  eowaik  to  tha  antiee  wh*  an 
eontrat  to  assaeie  thU  the  at^iteet  ti  en  day  is  an  imheeilay  a* 
more  is  needed ;  til*  iaetdeat  i>  fWUy  aewmatad  foe  kt  the  simplait 
peasiUe  waf.  But  they  wha  aewiiit  thiseWea  to  Mdaat  OMoa 
mtieai^  tMt  sack  ahsolirt*  tohedKt^  weald  he  %aite  at  variana* 
with  the  oonditinDs  of  ^eee  stifriag  tiiaes,  and  that  as  a  mle  A» 
"  best  abused  "  are  often  the  most  useful  will  pr^er  to  eupcsae  that 
there  exlat  eoaie  saffieisot  leasoos  wbian  it  ia  only  somemiat  diffi- 
ealt  t*  aaeeitaBD.  On*  aadi.  reason  eartaialy  lis*  in  the  faot  that 
akbough  tha  meie  asatatial  ouy  he  th*  ve^  same  ia  angineering 
iionwodc  and  in  architeotuial,  yet  tha  structural  eftet  is  eatir^ 
diftrent.  The  engineer  is  content  t*  aa*  the  lude  health  and  siarale 
muscularity  of  scientific  coastmctioa ;  the  customary  acala  uf  ai* 
work  is  grand ;  whatevw  ornamentation  ia  attempted  may  therafoxe 
be  crude  in  character  and  large  in  aa*|,  ud  it  wUl  aone^ond  with 
the  subiect  all  the  better.   But  with  ue  architect  the  case  is  alto- 

KthtK  diSerent  For  thiee  thouaaad  jean  of  actual  lenhle  histoi; 
has  been  engaged  in  what  ia  more  than  anything  else  the  most 
delioata  r^namaat  of  hniMing.  Even  in  lua  lavpaat  wodn  hia 
detuls  an  Buoata.  When  sacat  iapnaing  aad  giaadioae  in  tha  bun* 
he  ha*  perhapa  invauably  be«a  only  all  tha  mere  dunty  and  fastidjous 
in  datau.  The  biggest  uidg e  of  the  en^aaer  is  a  thing  to  he  seen 
in  the  murnnbie,  Kod  aaytlung  like  finatkin  workmaiuuiip  in  it* 
minatiffi  would  be  absurd ;  hot  when  the  arehitect  groups  togetbar 
the  toweia  of  a  cathedral  to  he  coat«uplated  ^m  afar,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  to  ahape  every  moulding  and  model  every  capital  and 
bench-end  aa  an  integer  of  art  to  be  in  itaalf  a  study  for  the  connois- 
seur close  at  hand.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  so  far  as 
regarda  the  design  of  form,  the  It»>ic  n^Hal  of  uie  BrevbtUeum,  for 
extunple,  moat  have  exhausted  more  of  a  designer's  time  and  more  of 
has  hrun-powffl!  than  all  the  icon  badge*  together  that  now  so 
preteotiouMy  span  the  Thames.  If  thia  ia  so,  there  is  thus 
aa  (^vioaa  reason  why  the  ardkitaat  should  hvsitate  about 
the  aae  of  iron  in  his  partickdai  hianefa  of  canstnietioa. 
His  work  nrast  go  into  minute  detail ;  the  Greek  would  have  polished 
it  like  steal ;  Qoth  himsaU  apaied  ne  pains  upon  ita  elabointioa, 
al^mi^  wtthin  a  Baaat  limited  range  of  empbysMnt  and  under  mai^ 
diaadvantage*  el  tha  timek  Two  (^eat  qaeriioiu^  if  no  mor«,  at  onee 
come  into  view.  One  ia  that  of  cost,  the  other  w  that  of  durability. 
Iron  eenstraetion,  thtiroughly  elaborated,  is,  ia  the  opinion  of  most 
peepie,  maoifaeUy  not  worth  its  ei^tanse.  Not  only  so,  bnt  it  seams 
to  be  univexsally  admitted  that  it  mast  ra^uira  conatMtt  care  Car  its 
presarvatioB,  and  that  aftei  all,  Mmtr  or  later,  the  race  will  be  to 
the  fast  and  the  battle  to  the  '^permanent  strain."  In  the  eogioeer'B 
work  it  is  BO  matter  if  ia  the  ooazse  a£  ^aars  the  great  roof  of  a  rail- 
way station  sflttiea  coMiderably  oat  of  its  curves ;  or  if  the  painter's 
bill  now  and  a^ain  amouata  to  a  btile  ftartaoe ;  but  the  architect 
Cannot  aUow  hkawelf  aay  such  Itcease.  Mach  more  BUf^hb  be  added ; 
hat  the  au»e  the  case  is  thcnight  over  the  more  must  it  appear  that 
the  scieotifift  daiiag  of  the  w^aear  and  the  ailistio  eoteifiisa  of  the 
architect  are  very  difi'erent  things. 

At  tfte  same  lime,  fstr  he  it  from  na  to  discourse  the  twofold 
endeavour  to  introduce  a  llttie  more  of  the  shapeliness  of  art  into  the 
designs  of  the  eo^neer,  and  a  little  more  of  tiie  stalwart  strangth  of 
heneet  iroowDrk  into  the  eonatnietion  ef  the  architect.  That  the 
artistic  power  exhibited  by  oot  esgmeers  is  of  the  most  laneatably 
low  order  is  only  toe  noterioas.  To  remedy  this  there  ie  mly  one 
tjiiag  that  can  be  doas,  and  we  briiave  it  aaa  he  deae  without  dis- 
appcnatmeBt  Call  in  an  aBKhiteotaieX  daagasr  aa  Mr.  DuvA  was 
eaued  ia  Let  the  eo^aeer  sapply  him  with  tiie  Nekton  ef  his 
Btraetut^  and  his  taek  wttl  he  susply  i*  tMoalate  the  scsantific  ha- 
gaag*  Of  such  a  M^m*  into  the  eyivalant  arti^  laaguage  of 
heantiia)  tonm*  And  this  any  ^v«r  srdutect  will  in  these  days  he 
foottd  quia  competent  t*  do.  A*  Mgarda  the  moM  extended  na*  of 
ironwork  by  architects,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  utmost  caution  is 
indispensable.  An  occanonal  Ciyatal  ^daee,  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale^  in  the  shape  of  a  conservatory,  a  bazaar,  or  what  not,  ought 
certainly  to  be  treated  by  its  architect  firat  in  the  spirit  of  honestiy 
articulated  construction,  and  secondly  in  that  of  sufficiently  elaborated 
ornamentation.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  best  he  is 
employing  a  material  which  baa  ita  peculiar  faults  and  weakoesees^ 
and  which  for  the  more  delicate  designa  <rf  architecture  requires  to  he 
very  anxiously  considered. 

The  proposition  that  iron  design  has  yet  to  be  devised,  es  a  ^stem 
of  metallic  art.  requiring  forma  and  arrangements  altogether  diSerent 
from  those  oi  stone  architecture,  is  one  that  can  scarcely  be  as  yet 
gainsaid.  To  rely  upon  the  divine  authoritr  of  Greek  and  Qotnic 
mouldinga  aad  eraameata  ia  ea^,  ef  aoaiee,  hot  it  ia  idle  ^  and  this 
simply  because  the  Greek  and  Gothic  details  are  alike  those  of  stone* 
work.  Wha*  those  of  ironwork  ought  to  be  is  a  question  well  worth 
studying ;  and  if  the  effiurt  bow  under  review  has  done  Uttie  or 
nothing  in  aid  of  tMs,  we  may  at  any  BKiinent  by  acodent  atomUe 
npon  something  which  shaD  do  a  gnat  deal. 
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THE  AROHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 

Bt  Edwasd  W.  GtoDirnr,  F.S.A. 

The  Tamins  of  the  Bhrew. 

A PLAY  called  tbe  Tanmige  of  a  Shrowe  "  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tionera'  Hall  Biaj  2, 1694,  hy  <me  Pbtsb  Shobte.  In  Shax- 
BPBRB  we  hare  this  plaj  merelj  remodelled,  the  manj  references  to 
costume,  furniture,  and  other  surroundings  being  identical  with  the 
older  work,  except  that  Padua  has  been  substituted  for  Athens.  This 
first  "  Tammg  "  is  not  unreasonablj  supposed  to  hare  been  the  work 
of  RoBEBT  Ubebkb,  who  died  in  1693.  We  ma;  therefore  safely 
assume  the  dattf  of  the  action  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Merchant 
of  Vemee— 1690; 

The  induction  introduccB  na  to  two  Waiwickshire  scenes  :— 
1.  Before  an  alehouse  on  a  heath ;  2,  A  bedchamber  in  a  lord's  house. 

The  first  of  these  is  clearly  at  Wincot,  and  the  hostess  is  eridentlj 
the  fat  alewife  who  has  scored  Slt  fourteen  |>eDCd  for  sheer  ale. 
Wincot  or  Wilmecot,  ancientlj  Wjlmyncote,  u  three  miles  &om 
Stratford-on-ATon,  a  strag^^ing,  out-of-the-way  sort  of  place,  with 
poor,  half-timbered  cottages,  any  one  of  which  would  Hrre  tvs  the 
exterior  of  Uabuh  Hacer'b  home. 

The  second  scene  is  neoeMarily  sumptuons.  A  bedchamber  In  a 
nobleman's  country  house  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  find.  Compton  'V^nyateS;  the  Warwicksnire  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  is  nill  of  them.  Cbarlecote,  Warwick 
Castle,  Haddon  Hall,  or,  nearer  London,  Hatfield  or  Knowle,  may  be 
referred  to.  The  text  itself  supplies  ns  with  a  sense  of  tbe  grandeur 
of  the  chamber,  its  size,  and  its  luxuries.  We  have  "  sweet 
clothes,"  i.e.  scented  sheets,  jewellery,  a  delicious  banquet,  by 
his  bedside.  Modem  pictures  of  classic  myth  hang  upon  the 
walls — Aphrodite  (0;rtherea)  and  Adonis,  lo  and  Zeus,  Daphne 
and  Apollo.  Musicians  are  in  attendance.  Sweetwood  bums 
on  the  hearth.  There  is  a  silrer  bason  full  of  rosewater  and 
bestrewed  with  fiowers,  a  ulrer  ewer,  costly  dress,  numerous 
servants,  and  even  a  private  company  of  players.  On  the  floor 
would  be  small  carpets  or  "  tapeta  of  Spayne,"  and  matting  may  be 
stretched  beneath  them.  The  furniture  would  indnde  carved  chests, 
a  carved  settle,  a  few  chairs  with  cushions  of  leather  or  doth  of  gold 
or  silk  (satin)  damask,  a  couch  before  the  fire  (onoe  onl^  a  royal 
position),  a  flap-table,  some  sconces  for  candles,  and  towenng  above 
all  a  four-post  oedstwd  blaring  with  gilded  carving,  with  gmd  em- 
broidery, rich  vallances,  precious  frioges  and  pictured  counterpane. 
When  we  know  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  bedstead  and  appurte- 
nances cost  2,800/.  (modem  value)  we  can  hardly  run  any  danger  of 
excess  in  elaborating  this  item  in  the  scene. 

There  was  no  particular  costume  for  the  chase  in  1690,  and  the 
only  additions  to  the  ordinary  country  dress  of  an  Elizabethan  lord 
when  huntinj;  would  be  tbe  horn  and  its  belt,  with  s  pouch  and 
dagger.  As  it  is  winter  time  throughout  the  entire  action  of  the  in- 
duction anU  the  ^lay  the  page  should  be  dressed  in  a  high  gown  of 
cut  velvet,  open  in  front,  disclosing  a  kirtle  of  embroidered  silk.  A 
rufi*  should  be  worn  round  the  neck,  a  jewelled  chun  over  his  breast, 
narrow  puffings  on  shoulders  and  lace  rufis  on  vrrisls. 

Taming  now  to  the  play  we  find  the  architectural  scenes  are  laid 
in  Padua  and  in  a  country  house  about  half-a-day's  joamey  firom  tbe 
tomi.  Then  are  twelve  soenes  altogether,  which  may  be  easily 
brought  into  tbe  compass  of  five. 

1.  A  public  place.  (Act  i.  Sc.  1  and  8 :  Act  ir.  Sc.  2  and  4 : 
Act  v.  Sc.  1.) 

2.  A  room  in  Baptibta's  house.   (Acts  ii.  and  iii.) 

3.  A  room  in  Fbtruoio's  country  house.   (Act  iv.  Sc.  1  and  3.) 
[4.  A  country  road.]   (Act  iv.  Sc.  5.) 

6.  A  room  in  Litceniio's  house.   (Act  r.  Sc.  2.) 

1.  Tbe  public  square  or  open  place  in  the  first  Act  may  hy 
« little  management  be  made  to  serve  the  second  scene  of  Act  i.,  the 
second  and  fourth  of  Act  iv.^  and  the  first  of  Act  v.  Tbe  second 
scene  of  the  third  Act,  which  is  described  as  being  hifore  BAPrrau's 
house,  ma^  just  as  well  be  in  tbe  room  as  in  the  street;  and  I  can 
find  nothing  in  the  text  to  prevent  LuoBimo  lodging  near  the 
nsidenee  of  Baphbti,  ot  to  separate  Hortehsio  firam  either. 

I. 


A  diagonally-set  scene,  as  suggested  in  the  annexed  diagram  (No.  I.), 
woula  give  us  the  opui  place  p  ;  the  house  of  BaptzbiA}  ^  with  a 


courtyard ;  the  house  of  LuoBNno,  l,  vrith  an  arcade,  a  ;  the  boon 
of  HoBTBiTBio,  H,  with  aa  arcade,  a;  streets,  ss,  going  in  tvo 
different  directions ;  and  tbe  jRoscenium  at  K  v.  Then  may  be  mon 
arcades  if  the  sta^e  is  a  large  one,  for  Padua  was  a  of  arcades. 
The  style  of  arduteetnxe  nay  be  both  GotUc  and  Bwiaiasance,  much 
tbe  same  as  already  deserilied  in  my  notes  The  Two  Geatlemaa 
of  Veroia.  And  yet  we  sboold  remember  that,  vrithoot  going  btek 
to  Ahiketob,  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  characterised  this  "  naisery  of 
arts "  in  Shakspekb's  day  even  more  than  now ;  that  althoogh 
PaIladio  and  other  arehitects  of  tiie  Revival  pulled  down,  boilt  op, 
and  changed  pointed  for  round,  tbe  Renaissance  never  took  hold  a 
the  university  town  with  that  destructive  grasp  which  it  laid  (m  so 
many  mediseval  towns  of  fruitful  Lombardy.  A  plus  brick  bnilding 
at  L,  with  pointed  arches  to  the  arcade  supporting  the  front  of  the 
house,  woiud  mark  one  very  prevalent  type  of  Padovian  conatractioiL 
A  Romanesque  building  at  H  of  brick,  with  some  later  addition 
(such  as  a  Renaissance  doorway  of  marble),  and  a  half  GotUe  half 
Renaissance  house  at  b,  would  give  ns  that  sort  of  historical 
sequence  and  aristocratic  air  suggested,  not  only  by  the  known 
history  of  the  town,  but  by  the  language  of  the  opening  spdech  in 
the  play. 

2.  The  room  in  Bapt»ta*8  hoose,  forming  as  it  does  the  setne  fbc 
the  whole  of  the  second,  and  br  the  alight  alteratioB  I  proposstha 
whole  of  the  third  Act^  should  not  only  be  a  esrefttUy-eonBtruetsd 
scene,  but  shouU  be  built  out  as  mneh  as  is  possible  irith  the  tioe 
at  the  diiposal  of  the  scene-setters.  In  figure  II.  I  give  a  di^pwi, 

H. 


showing  an  interior,  arranged  (as  indicated  by  Bapoosta's  leinaria) 
with  an  open  loggia,  L,  with  doors  leading  to  the  offices,  &&,  and  s 
door  to  the  private  apartments,  s.  x  is  a  fire-place ;  6,  gardoi  or 
coiirt ;  K,  V,  the  proscenium.  Through  tbe  open  arches  the  paintsr 
could  give  n  view  of  the  marvellous  and  nnguhirly  distinctive  ckoicli 
of  S.  Antonio,  with  its  half-dozen  domes  and  minaret-like  toven; 
a  picture  that  would  at  once,  and  with  very  little  labour,  give  local 
colour  to  the  scene.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  nnlM 
strongly-marked  features  like  this  are  seized  whenever  the  opportii- 
nity  for  doing  so  occun^  it  would  bo  more  than  probaUe  mt«  m 
th  ose  plays  where  the  sto^  and  the  action  are  contempcHaiy  with  lha 
writing,  or  nearly  so,  the  interior  scenes  would  beeome  moBOtonoiia 
In  the  Scene  now  before  us  I  should  accept  tbe  Renaissance  fw  ths 
style  of  the  architecture,  decoration  and  furniture.  And  u  to  tin 
details  of  these  there  can  be  no  difficultr.  We  can  find  then  aD, 
and  draw  them  all  in  one  day,  at  South  Kensington. 

3.  Pbtbvcxo's  country  house  might  have  been  a  half- fortified 
Gothic  house,  or  even  a*  castle.  Tbe  scene  is  the  hall,  and  the  text 
only  demands  a  large  fire^tlace  with  andirons  and  a  sufficient  nnmbei 
of  entrances.  Pbteucio  is  a  Veronese ;  and  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Verona,  on  tbe  ruad  to  Padua  through  Vicenza,  are  still  to  be  aeen 
many  medieeval  castles  of  more  or  less  picturesque  outline,  wMcli 
must  have  been  used  as  residences  long  auer  the  necessity  for  audi  a 
style  of  fortification  bad  passed  away.  This  scene  would  perhaps  ba 
best  arranged  diagonally,  aa  in  fig.  IIL,  when  x  n  is  the  pnseenuim ; 

UL 
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7,  tbe  fireplace ;  w,  window  recess ;  P,  passage,  with  wood  posts  uui 
brackets  suroorting  gallery  over  the  passage ;  entrances  and  Bxit& 
Let  the  walla  and  doors  be  hung  with  tapestiy,  the  raaDtel-pieM 
made  a  very  important  feature  and  built  up  to  the  ceiling,  snd  the 
vrindow  carefully  arranged,  and  the  effect  m  such  a  scene  would  1>a 
realistic  and  I  think  satisfactory.  But  the  furniture,  of  course,  moat 
be  rationally  placed  and  the  acting  natural. 

4.  Tbe  country  road  I  leave  and  pass  on  to  Padua. 

6.  The  hall  or  dining  room  of  Ltckkho's  hooss  sbiould  eooafnet' 
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luvmooiae  with  the  exterior  shown  in  fig.  I. ;  that  ia  to  8a;|r,  a 
Gothic  brick  boilding  would  not  shelter  a  Benaissanee  interior, 
«ieept  so  &r  M  aoch  fittings  aa  fireplaces  eontribote  to  the  character 
flf  theromiu. 

And  now  if  we  tnm  to  the  text  we  shall  find  the  style  and  cha- 
neter  of  mnch  of  the  fittings  and  fmmishing  of  the  scenes  indicated 

Uie  poet  himself.  In  Orehio's  city  house  there  is  wealth  of  plate 
and  gold,  bsflins  and  ewers,  hangings  of  Tynan  tapestxj,  ivory  coffers 
where  the  money  is  stored,  cypress  chests  containing  his  arra&  bed- 
dug,  patchwork  quilts  or  counteipanes,  costly  appatel|  tents,  and 
eaaopm ;  there  too  is  plenty  of  fine  linen ;  he  lias  Turkey  etuhions 
boMed  with  pearl,  Ttuances  ambroidered  mth  Venice  soldi  snd 
indeed  all  things  that  belong  to  house  or  housekeeping.  Of  a  sure^ 
BiPTUTA  Mnrou.  would  faftve  no  less.  » 

7%M  Codumes  of  the  towns  of  Padua,  Verona,  Florence,  Pisa  and 
JIautaa,  at  the  date  of  the  action  (1690),  can  be  learnt  in  picture 
gallezias  and  in  the  pages  of  Cbsabx  VMnaxio.  Mnrou's  daughters 
would  be  dressed  in  nigb-bodied  gowns,  mfis  round  neck  and  wrists, 
ind  generally  like  that  I  hare  described  in  my  last  article  for  the 
Isdy  of  Belmont,  the  differeoce  here  being  not  one  of  shape  but  one 
of  coBtlmess  of  material.  Of  this  however  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
^at  the  low  tquarc  cut  dress,  so  much  a  favourite  with 
the  Venetians,  was  quite  a  rarity  on  the  mainland.  The 
Umverrity  dresses  of  the  doctors  and  the  scholars  or  students 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Venice.  And  the  old  gentlemen 
would  wear  long  gowns  as  in  Venice.  But  the  text  is  so  full 
of  Tfl&mioes  to  eostame,  and  our  libraries,  mnseams,  and  gal- 
kdas  eontun  so  manj  iUustntions,  that  it  is  nnaecessary  for  me 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  I  may  however  add  that  the  play 
makes  nuntum  of  pavotingtbeface,  of  ft  coZiwrMihatattdcloakfas  the 
dnas  of  the  student  hvcjssno,  as  distinguished  from  the  sober  or 
Uick  dress  of  his  servant,  and  reference  is  made  to  scarlet  cloaks, 
flofstain  Iwtsi  j^kins,  breeches,  boots  buckled  and  laced,  linen  stocks 
•r  stoddngs,  Iroxsey  boot  hose,  velvet  hose,  bat-feathers,  blue  coats, 
pomps  and  fustian  for  servants;  carpets,  leathern  jadu,  slippers, 
olkra  douUets  and  coats,  caps,  ruffs,  cuffs,  farthingales,  scarfs,  fans, 
amber  bracelets,  beads,  a  very  small  velvet  cap  for  ladies,  and  last  of 
all,  poco*  Kate  Mimou's  gown  made  loose  bodied,  with  a  small  com- 
paased  cape  and  trunk  sleeves,  curiously  cut  and  snipped  all  over  like 
to  a  e«uer  in  a  barber's  dop. 

The  Tempest. 

Pnsents  ns  with  no  architectural  scenery  of  anv  kind.  I  take 
the  period  of  the  action  to  be  of  the  time  of  Shaesferb,  but 
if  the  introdnction  of  the  Duke  of  Hilak  makes  the  historical 
stadeot  uneasy,  then  there  is  no  rea"on  why  the  costume  should  not 
he  put  back  seventy  years  or  so.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have 
dneses  rimilar  to  those  described  in  my  notice  of  The  Two  Gentle- 
men ^  Verona :  if  we  accept  the  later  date,  1690-1000  the  costume, 
as  described  in  my  notices  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  The 
Uerchaot  of  Venice  will  suffice.  One  thina;  is  especially  worth 
noting  that  the  shipwrecked  princes  tmd  nobles  have  their  doublets 
tnd  garments  as  fresn  as  when  they  put  them  on  first  in  Africa  at  the 
mamage  of  the  King  of  Naples'  daughter  Clabzbsl  to  the  King  of 
Toois.    _ 

FRENCH  GALLERY,  PALL  MALL. 

AMONG  the  signs  of  the  spring  season  is  the  opening  of  Messrs. 
Walub's  exhibition  of  foreign  pictures.  As  April  comes 
lonod  one  looks  for  the  recurring  pleasure  always  afforded  in  greater 
or  less  degree  by  this  little  gallery  of  selected  pictures,  not  one  of 
which  is  absolutely  bad,  wnile  many  are  often  the  best  of  their 
cUss.  The  room  never  presented  a  better  famished  aspect  than  this 
year,  a  fact  which  need  not,  and  Indeed  does  notj  imply  that  the 
colleetion  rises  above  its  average  merit  Mediocre  pietares  often 
tell  witii  admirable  joint  eSbct  upon  a  wall,  while  a  woric  of  too 
iMsiTnut  genius  may  cast  its  neighbours  into  confusion.  The  usual 
SQBiber  at  cabinet  gems,  studies  of  assorted  colour  in  elegant  or 
{ucturesque  toilettes,  sometimes  raised  above  triviality  b^  a  neat 
aatate,  as  in  7%«  Vkrenoloffi«l  of  L.  Rossi;  by  a  tender  motive,  as  in 
the  lovely  Haj^  Mother  of  F.  A.  Kavlbich  ;  or  by  sW  humour,  as 
m  the  clerical  incidents  of  M.  Chxtilliabd,  fill  up  the  space  not 
occupied  by  more  important  works. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  collection  is  a  picture  by  M.  Qeb6ue, 
etpeciallv  characteristic  of  the  painter,  ioasmuch  as  it  pronounces  by 
dKHce  of  subject  and  style  of  treatment  the  vices  and  the  excellences  of 
bis  art  La  DanM  du  Sabre  presents  an  apartment  in  an  eastern 
p^aoe,  splendid  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  and  play  of  light  that 
tiled  waUs,  rich  carpets,  and  pierced  lattices  can  produce.  A  com- 
peoy  of  gorgeously  attired  men  squat  in  a  tniele  about  a  dancing 
giri,  who  in  the  convolutions  of  a  v^nptuous  danoe  balances  a  bared 
eahre  upon  her  head  while  she  swings  another  with  her  right  hand. 
She  is  partly  naked,  but  a  green  gauze  envelopM  her  head  and  Boats 
with  the  motion  ox  her  steps,  and  a  mass  of  gold  coins  hang  upon 
her  breast  A  fsnu^  companion  shakes  the  tambourine  ;  the 
mdience  gaze  and  applaud.  So  much  for  the  subject,  which  is 
barely  removed  from  ue  revolting.  To  the  art,  M.  Gbbomb  brings, 
tt  of  old,  ^e  ouUines  of  a  skilled  draughtsmao,  the  detail  of  an 
aMte  observer,  the  arrangement  of  colour  and  composition  of  a 
tnined  nonter.  Yet  is  the  colour  without  ferroor  or  nobiliu ;  the 
obemtion  withont  aentimwH^  the  drawing  without  tmaemass. 


Perhaps  no  other  artist  could  play  on  such  a  gamut  of  crude  tints  and 
not  produce  discord,  no  other  treat  an  essentially  immoral  topic  witti 
an  indifference  that  leaves  the  spectator  cool.  Yet  to  ourselves  there 
is  something  hideous  in  M.  GxrSmb's  indifference ;  it  robs  his  art  of 
beauty,  and  reduces  it  to  something  coldly  calculated,  unblessed  by 
that  symnatbetic  enthusiasm  which  may  raise  the  smallest  subject  or 
redeem  tne  most  tentative  touch.  Phbtitb  unveiled  might  be  treated 
with  purity,  though  M.  GekSmb  was  not  the  artist  to  do  so,  and  in 
his  cynicu  presentation  of  subjects  like  the  Danae  Sabn 
we  do  not  find  that  deUght  and  power  of  caressing  deltdbit 
in  lovely  fbmi  or  splendid  colour  which  alone  can  justify  the 
ssleetion  of  this  class  of  snlgects.  As  was  aa^  of  M.  OxBdn 
SBventeen  years  ago  by  a  French  criti<^  soA  rmomeler  da  moodt 
son*  rmovv«ler  ton  Uuent }  "  tiisre  is  notlung  in  this  wondroosly 
clever  picture  to  indicate  growth  in  the  artist's  perceptions  or 
powers.  As  a  novelty  may  be  accounted  the  two  life-size  ^ures  by 
M.  Dttbz,  JtEtery  and  Splendour,  which  attracted  much  notice  in  last 
year's  Salon.  The  artist  seems  to  have  more  love  for  the  pretty  lady 
with  yellow  hair,  arrayed  with  sumptuous  picturew^ueness  in  livery 
grey  and  blue-green  velvet,  than  for  the  poor  old  chtffimUre,  her  pen- 
dant ;  at  any  rate  there  is  more  art  in  the  treatment  here.  M.  OuBZ 
paints  rags  and  dirt  and  pover^  in  their  degradation,  with  a  sort  of 
deliberate  slovenliness,  while  the  harmonious  colours  and  deftly  cast 
lines  of  silk  and  velvet  and  fur  are  thrown  off  with  supremely  artistic 
ease.  This  kind  of  flinfftn  picturesque  fashionable  portraiture  seeoied 
to  be  much  the  rage  inTans  last  year.  There  is  really  very  little  to 
arouse  fresh  interest  in  the  remaining  piotares,  though  one  may  well 
be  content  to  dwell  lovingly  upon  the  work  of  fitmiliar  and 
fStvounte  painters.  The  thrw  confaributions  of  H.  Billst;  however, 
are  somewhat  of  novelties.  A  Breton  Munat  OathareTy  Tiwn^ 
Dudtlmgn,  and  To5occo  SmuggUra,  Poland,  are  all  marked  by  that 
frank  naturalism,  attuned  by  &ie  svmpthies  with  rustic  life,  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  school  of  IAillbt  and  Juiss  Bbbton,  The 
Tohaceo  SmuggUra  appeared  in  Paris  last  year,  as  also  the  Wood 
Oatherera,  a  picture  which  was  reproduced  by  M.  M.  GouPlL  in 
Tha  Portfolio  for  February.  M,  M£nabi),  in  the  accompanying 
notice  of  FiBBBE  Billet,  remarked  that  the  artist  in  this  duightful 
transcript  from  rustic  nature  showed  an  individuality  in  his  gmra 
which  marks  him  for  future  fame. 

Two  more  artistSfGermans  this  time,  we  must  welcome  as  new 
comers.  Professor  HoF,  of  Dusseldorf,  whose  picture,  called  Tha 
Startled  Fawn,  shows  a  broad  imd  pleasant  manner  in  the  treatment 
of  foliage,  which  is  a  surprise,  as  datingfrom  Dussel- 
dorf, and  a  fresh  sense  of  colour,  and  Herr  DsvBsaexB.  The 
ZUhar  Player,  by  the  last-named  artist,  is  delightful  within  the 
bounds  of  the  umple  subject ;  the  attitudes  of  the  pleased  and  hand- 
some musician,  smiling  over  the  harmonies  he  draws  from  the  littie 
instrument  on  his  knees,  and  of  the  two  attentive  maidens  looking 
on,  are  cast  with  a  free  and  vigorous  hand,  sensitive  of  nice  expres- 
sion ;  the  touch  is  crisp,  and  the  colour  well  accordant 

Amongcleverpictures  of  incident  must  perhaps  not  pass  withoutespe- 
cifd  notice  The  Cotyuror,  by  M.  Ageassot,  and  Behind  tha  Scenaa,  by  R. 
RiBBRA.  The  first  is  all  fun  and  finery,  brilliantly  painted  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  subject,  with  the  effect  added  by  the  cay  Spanish  cos- 
tumes. The  last  tells  the  old  story  of  an  accident  to  a  female 
acrobat  or  dancer,  fainting  and  wounded  amid  the  grim  incongruities 
of  comic  actors,  green-room  loungers,  and  mechanical  stage  robn. 
The  picture  is  cleverly  painted,  but  the  main  purpose  of  it  seems  to 
be  the  pink  legs  of  the  suffering  pil,  which,  to  say  truth,  are  not 
beautiful,  but  simply  vulgar.  We  were  about  to  forget  mention  of  a 
picture  which,  being  hung  high,  might  escape  the  notice  it  deserves. 
L'AUente.  by  S.  Akkxb,  shows  a  fisher's  wife  with  her  babe  seated 
on  a  1(^  breakvreter  at  raft,  looting  out  along  the  shining  expanse  of 
pale  water  for  her  husband's  return.  A  umple  motive  enough,  hut 
the  turn  of  the  watching  head,  the  pose  of  the  figure  with  bare 
crossed  feet  upon  the  rough  wood,  is  full  of  tender  suggestiveness. 

We  leave  unnamed  a  crowd  of  pictures,  including  some  admirable 
landscapes,  which  all  speak  for  themselves  of  famimir  styles  and  men 
about  whom,  unless  represented  by  unusuaUy  important  worlo,  tiiere 
is  nothing  fresh  to  be  sud  to  frequenters  of  London  ei^bitiois. 
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ART  IN  RUSSIA. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Standard  saja  that  an  effort  has  been 

  long  making  to  raise,  by  public  snbeoriptinn,  a  sum  for  a  monoment 

to  the  great  poet  Poushkin,  and  70,000  rottblee  have  been  collected.  One 
public  oompetitioQ  of  the  sculptors  has  failed,  none  of  the  designs  being 
approved,  aod  another  is  now  about  to  come  o£^  and,  it  spears,  with  some 
chance  of  soocasa,  A  ecvtain  U.  Antokolsky,  well  known  tor  an  admirable 
statoe  of  Ivan  the  Terrible^  will  exhibit  a  model,  the  idea  of  which  is  both 
simple  and  original.  The  port  is  seated  on  a  rock,  round  which  winding 
steps  am  cut  and  up  these  steps  the  vsrions  characters  created  by  him  are 
seen  ascending.  The  figures  of  Fotemkin,  Sav&rroff,  and  othws  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  monument  to  Catherine  II.  are  good  in  tbemselres,  but  the 
effect  is  lost  by  the  appearance  they  have  of  buog  pinned  against  a  wall, 
whereas  M.  Aatokolekj's  design  leaves  each  separate  fisnre  f^  and  un- 
restrained in  pose  and  gesture.  Should  the  execution  bemnnd  equal  tothe 
thought,  and  good  judges  affirm  it  likely  to  be  so,  this  monnmeDt  will  be 
one  of  the  most  remar&ble  in  Europe.  The  cost  will  certainly  &r  exceed 
the  sum  in  hand,  but  any  sum  might  be  found  to  do  honour  to  Fonshkin. 
Thent  is  a  portrait  of  him  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  snd  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  is  &t  more  mie  to  a  patriotic  prqndiee  in  favour 
of  the  subset  than  to  tlie  iulrinsie  merits  d  the  pcdntujg. 
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FmE  ART  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

F'  the  hEwb  of  tli«  iffSMHMp'ChumsI  rtaunixiat  ftiUQa  all  the  pnrpow 
intended  in  its  mechanical  contriTanoa,  the  atoi^  of  "  Capid  and  Fqjrcne." 
painted  round  three  rides  of  it  bj^.  Mr.  A.  S.  Cake,  is  not  Tuuikely  to  become. 
exoBedfnghr  popular,  to  be  identiflisd  with  some  of  the  pleasantest  paoMgee 
in  life,  and  to       rise  to  the  wildest  intetpretations. 

The  saloon  is  divided  into  three  bajr^  and  in  a  panel  fining  esdi  nde  of 
each  ba^  is  asceae  in  the-  eaieer  of  VvyAn.  At  Hba  apper  end  of  the 
saloon,  each  aide  the  CBtraaoet  ia  ft  nairow-  pnel.  One  coatainiMthe 
flgtin  of  EiDfl  (Gi^d),  the  other  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  mTtb.  Thia 
atoz;  (heantifaUr  told,  by  m,  William  Mome  in  "TheSaitfaly  Paadbe") 
may  be  thus  roi^Iy  st^ed — F^che,  the  Tonngaet  of  three pnnoDssss,  was 
so  alamungly  lev^y  and  lefable  that  the  utors  of  Aphzedite  wire  left  ban ; 
the  goddess's  envj  was  loosed,  and  she  sent  Eras  to  insure  her  rival  wit^ 
lore  fbr  the  most  degraded  of  men.  Instead  of  doing  this,  Eros  fells  in  lore 
with  her  (himself  unseen  by  hsr).  is  t^tsn  eacried  bj  Zephyms  to  the 
nalaee  of  her  god-lorer,  who  risita  hsr  raly  in  the  night,  wanuig  has  that 
shs  mnst  never  attempt  to  are  his  ftee.  AH  woold  baye  gone  on  ha^^y 
and  smoothly  enoagh  but  for  woman's  interference.  Her  envious  sutess 
-visit  her  and  persuade  her  that  the  lover  is  sometbing  revolting  and 
monaUnos  to  loolLupon.  Weakly  enough  she  listens,  and  when  Eros  is 
asleep  gets  a  lamp  and  sees,  instead'  of  a  monster,  the  most  beautifiil  of 
the  gods.  Eros,  wi^eg  at  the  moment,  is  diBgnst«d  at  h«r  mistrust 
sad  her  listening  t»  idle  gosnpa,  so  in  spite  of  all  her  entreaties  be  leaves 
her  without  •  wmh  Then  the  pots  Psychs  wtsndera  sboat  diseonsidate, 
attampta  to  drown  hrasfli^  meeta  Pmt  laadnng  Osnaa  to  |d&y  npon  two 
pipea^  and  i«  in.  a  maaaoie  cduad  hia  aArias*  ana  mm 
flonunanoea  a.oourae  of  labour  aa  wall  aa  snfiering;  begina  bar  wtarii 
hke  a  dasa  rn  the  Trample  of  Ceres,  binding  up  the  shaavea, 
and  ends  hex  ttottbles  by  deseeodiag  to  Ozcos  (Ha(^  bo  receive  from 
Fers^hone  a  casket  far  Ajghxadite..  opens  the  box,  l»it  fkints  with 
the  n»fume  that  eanpes,  and  is  aevived  by  Eros,  who«  unknown  to  hec^ 
has  n^sd  hn  in  her  work  as  no  one  else  could  luTe  done.  Than  cornea 
the  entt— reconciliation  with  the  angry  goddess,  a  return  of  happiness  to 
Bros,  and  imrnortality  far  Psvche. 

Wx.  A.  S.  Coke,  to  whom  the  "Cnterioo,"  in  FicosdiUy,  is  indebted  for 
its  chief  sitistgc  attraction,  has  told  this  old  Greek  story,  of  the  envy  of 
Aphrodite,  and' the  love  of  her  sen,  certainly  to  delight  the  eyes,  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  to  ddigbG  the  mind,  of  the  fitst-olass  passengers  who  may  cross 
tiie  etrsita  of  Dovae  in  the  Bammm: 

And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  TWSthnJi  the  compoaitaaB,  and  dn 
aoloar  of  Uia  paintiofSk  Thaisalafead  flgaaaef  Btos  in  tln>fia*sad-paoel, 
and  that  <^  Pqwhe  in  the  aasond  end  panel,  a»  tbs  fiueaC,  tahsn  altoffdia^ 
of  the  entire  aeriaa.  Tbs  f*ti  of  boni,  and  the  oolosr,  both  of  landsc^ 
and  fignresr  are  wholly  lorelj.  In  the  first  scene,  repreeenting  the  arrival 
of  Eros  it  the  inyal  palace  of  Psyche's  father,  the  colour  and  composition 
are  deficient.  There  are  too  many  high  lights  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
figure  of  Eros  introduced  into  the  background  on  the  reduced  soale,  neces- 
sitatad  hj  perspective  law,  is  unfoituoate,  as  it  is  the  only  instance  of 
rednoed  Kale  in  any  of  the  subjects  TS.t.  Coke  has  here  painted.  In  the 
aeeond  scene,  the  great  crimson  wings  of  Bros  are  extended  ready  ft»r  flight, 
whilst  Psyche,  fallen  on  her  knees,  dii^  to  his  waist  in  an  attitode  as 
lovely  as  despairing.  Her  white,  cloee-dinging,  sofb  Ionic  chiton  (or  tmiic) 
and  uie  wavy  fblds  of  the  blue  peplos  that  has  flUIen  to  the  groand  and 
clings  about  her  legs  an  exquisite  in  drawing  and  colour.  Had  the  ftmi 
of  &as  been  equally  satisfeetoiy,  and  the  srehitectaml  background  a  little 
difirently  tnated,  we  should  hare  had  tme  of  the  moat  snesearfhl  deeom* 
tiva  metBres  of  raaten  Engliah  painters.  The  t^itd,  panel  ia  mneh  moas 
a^nu  in  its  character.  Pan  is  sealed  with  Canna  in  the  dudow  of  soma 
trees ;  there  is  a  landscape,  with  a  river  in  the  background,  and  Psyche, 
with  body  and  head,  thrown  backwards  and  wild  forthToaching  ann,  is 
passing  by  Pan  discoDttoUte  and  oblivious.  This  action  of  feeling,  as  it 
were,  the  impalpable  air,  is  very  si^ifioant  of  the  madness  of  grief,  and 
tills  figure  expresees  it  intensely.  The  other  parts  of  the  picture  are  also 
well  composed,  and;  taken  altogether,  is  the  most  successful  of  the  series. 

The  next  two  panels,  repreeenting  the  labour  of  Psyche,  aje  not  up  to 
the  leral  of  their  companionB,  but  uie  last— where  she  reclines  Muting  on 
a  gardan  seat,  iriiile  fioa  xaacbea  Rnmd  h«  fbr  the  jar  of  immortality, 
boma  1^  aannymed^  at  whoae  aide  A{duodite  stantG  looking  on — has 
mai^  fine  paaaagas,  notably  the  figar»  of  the  goddaas,  which,  by  tJie 
wa^,  is  aoaroaly  tiba  Cyjotan  qnsaa,  ewming  aa  it  moat  unquestionably  is. 
It  IS  to  be  oegrettad  that  Hr.  Coke  shoold  have  aatcuted  these  worhs  in  a 
a^la  whieh'  might  aerve-  very  well  for  the  Meaa  of  a  room,  but  ia  scsmsly 
fine  •nottg^fisr  tha  ^O'levaL 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  PAINTINGS  AND  POTTERY. 

WE  uadeiatand  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fUtout  to  follow  up  the  sale  of 
.  hia  house  on  Carlton  Hmuw  Xeeaace,  by  the  diaposal  of  the  piefeoraa 
which  Maiehad  ita  walle,  togMhar  with  Um  ooUeetion  of  pettary  and.  pa^ 
aalain  wUchr  it  iawdl  known,  took  Hr.  GUadatona  sevtcal  yean  to  ooUeot, 
Sfod  vhidi  has  recenUy  been  ezhibitad  at  the  BKown  Musenn,  in  LivMpooL 
Xha  sale  ie  to  t^  place  at  Mesara  Christie  &  Haosoo'a  roams,  in  Jtine 
BWU  and  the  pictures  will  inidude  ahout  one  hnadred  speamana  in  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  Batoh,  and  Engliah  sehoalst  togathaa  wttth  angnviagat 
lnonaBa,.aod  marbles. 

Xha  pettaiy  ud  pwoeliun  eonsiat  of  diobe  English  aad  foreign  apeei- 
MSH.  13ie  aale  will  also  include  a  quanti^  o£  omamantal  fsmitora,  of 
the  tima-  of.  Lauia  XV.,  tcgather  with  old  Oiaanan  and  Italian  ailM^gplt 
plate 

Mn  Bhoniaft  ITaweBhaai.  Ceasi*,  n2.A.t  baa  by  9peoid.  Treasniy 
Jfianto  been  a^^ioted  Inspector  of  KalnMial  Mooaments  in  Irehauli  an 
«Ace  ftiE  which  he  posseseea.  especial  qanlifleatioa.  Mr  Saane'a  duties 
will  anaiat  in  aecaring  the  maintenanea  of  ancient  Inaidags  in  Xnland 
tnnafened  andaa-tha  Obssih<  Act. 


ROYAL  WSTtTUTE  OF  BRTTIW  ARCHITECTS, 

K  Qidina^r  gsnsasl  msstiig:  um  hdd  aa  'MsMiiaf  anai^  ]fe  % 
Carrey,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Tba  dsath  waa  mmmmk  ol 
Mr.  George  yaBg)ma,,AMiate,  and  Kb  £.B.  VawacBslh^tht Chfe. 
TMAJi  obaaning  uat  sseh  iuteUioHnB-  gug^  ^  aoMna-oft  dmp  s^pk^ 
all,  as  he  baliaved  that  bothJ^^o^Jiak  and-Hzs  WaiB|,WBMilBiaB>to 
the  membera  of  the  Institnt&. 

Profbsaor  Ebb  thou^t  that  soma  t^Bnta  waa  dna  to  t£a  mawBr 
their  1^  fliends.  Mr.  vhuf^ian  was  a  jouo£  man  of  renurtahk  pomM^ 
and  known  to  tharn  In  etnmination  with  Jiia  partaiai^  TSx.  Elnuise  Aem^ 
With  regard  to  tltdrald  friandlfr.  Waring,  Sa  batf  fliUUled  Hem  piomn 
of  his  anly  dsjs  in  a  Taty  aatiaftetsry  maaaac:  Ha-waa  aJEtnm  to  Ihr 
fore  lit  any  qneataon  of  artiatn  aiahibeatnai  an  tn  apaafe;  Ittv  IbbvM^ 
and  experienoe  were  great,  althovf^  hm  prafeaaional  Mergy  wk 
haiva  been  on  a  par  with  Ua  ottur  qnaBfiolioan  tuwaida  tlto>slBas  at  his 
oaBsac;  TJmawaa  Badoabttfiiittta  JoMtete  had 
ia  tfaa  daath  at  hpa  nlna^i 


The  Csamiux  stated  that  the  IKstriet  SarmaraT  AsaosiatteB.  fiad'gn« 
ten  guineas  to  the  Librsiy,  and  Uh  E.  Hash  bad  made  a.  donatianof  fiia 
shares  in  the  Arddtaetont  Ufaion  Oom^aoj  to  tfia  anecal  flmdaof 
laititutB. 

AboUottoidtidaea  ftr  Um  slaatiBD,  as  S«UDwi|.a#  HaEK.W..il!w 
(AMciMe),  104  ftiar  Stnal,  Beading;  Ifr.  B.  B.  OanisKw  (AmsmI^ 
^BMantSttaafe;  aad:Mjb  A.H.  AdUB.  of  nMinimBwHl»>aad  tjiar  —a 
dLdnljFdaetad.   

Some  other  formal  bnainaaB  having  haan  duq^oaadco^  jHr..<LK.IWMii 
Kelloa^  need  m  Pafsr  an. 


Xnn  M  n  OmatnuttTO ! 

Mr.  Dftrvra  said: — It  is  only  of 'late  years  that  iron,, 
with  othermetals,  has  been  used'  aa  a  constructive  matniai;  Bat  if  m 
known  and  employed  fn  varioas  other  pupoaea  tarn  the  very  aariMt 
times;  snd  thon^  it  is-oow- tile  metd  of  all  others  tba  most  flsfomtlf 
used  by,  and  is  ttas'  beat  adajtted  of  any  to  the  in^ui/muia  od}  Ifta 
ardotecb  or  snaineeE,-  it  is,  aa  I  ay,  oompaaatively  reesnsb^lhat.ita  ^Mt 
valne  fbr  building  nod  ooostxactiTe  nnipoaaa  haa  ^maat^wgiMa^a^ 
and.  to  a  oartoia  etteat,  ntiliaad ;  aaa  it  la  witkUiarhaga  a#  ahapiagi  dat 
it  be  employed  ia  a  atill  better  manner  than  at  pww^  Ivaatamt^ 
take  up  your  time  this  evening. 

Though  the  use  of  iron  by  architects  in  building  structures  lisa  eadC- 
monsly  advanced,  the  credit  ^  diaaaivring  and  applying  the  great  adna- 
tagee  that  iron  onqaestioBaUy  poowaasa  owalnaat  arary  athse  aalMil 
to  coDatmelive  pttrpeseat  is  due,  I  thiak,  to  tha  engineen  mA.  net  tba 
sfW^^^*  Anchilaets  a»  a  body  have  a^lestad  and  siifl^tsrt  this  jUinm' 
sally  Qsefnl  metal,  either  r^ecting  it  ^togeUia^  or  employing  it.ss  it  nm 
under  ptote^  and  as  if  tb^  were  ashamed. of  it;  the;  naa  it  in  ftct  u  a 
drudge,  and  nob  as  I  venture  to  think  th^  should,  aa  a.  vahialile  fitovt 
equal  indeed  to  most  other  building  materius  and  superior  to  some;  vili- 
able  both  for  constructive  and  decorative  purposes,  and  I  applylheH  IflBS 
in  die  same  sense  as  we  employ  them  when  speaking  of  wood,  sttmSi  ar 
any  other  material  we  use  in  boilding-;  and  while  it  is  remarfctbis  tbst  w 
should  have  thus  neglaebsd  it,  the  way  in  whidi  enginaeia  seiiBd  it  is  w 
lees  imnartiAl^  fOT  thej  wqth  wnndOTftil  acuteneaa  braoritt  tWrninM 
aad  piaaHsal  Mnawladga  to  boar  i^n  it,  podnnng  naiMVtfaat 
be  an  exam^e  to  us ;  for,  as  a  rale,  engmeers,  with  regard  to  bnifc  * 
stone,  pay  ns  the  compliment  of  copying  as  well  as  they  can  oor  sr^ 
tectural  forma  and  practioo;  but  with  redact  to  nan.  tlwianise  ii  u* 
case,  OS  they,  finding  that  architects  had  done,  I  vrill  not  sot  couU  do, 
little  or  nothing  with  it,  struck  out  a  path  for  themeelTsa,  and  n-esanotls 
denied,  have  auiieved  in  it  a  great  success.  I  (hink,  however,  itr  is  mIW' 
tunate  to  seme  extont  that  they  did  so,  fbr  it  is  in  a  great  uaalliia  Ha 
caaae  of  the  want  of  apineeialion  tron  obtains  ftom  anrtiMactai  astli""^ 
ardiitaetsaaajealoua  of  the  aoaeeaa  of  tha  eag^neais,  butiatlHalMMamw 
thedii|gnstthayfbelattheinartialioze8nltof  tdietrbbDnis, 
remedied,  and  can  iron  be-  plaoed  in  ito  proper  poaitaon  with  * 
aidiiteetnra?  I  vwtoie  to  bene  it  may,  by  taking  adwaotaga^of  thep** 
tioal  skill  and  knowledge  whi<£  engiDeeas  have  atoeadyiAtainert,  ^^^l^ 
the  foundalioa  laid  by  them,  advancing  step  by  ste^  tiU  wasnocMCL  ta 
finding  uses  fi»  icon  both  in  constxuction  and  decoration,  which,  whilsBi^ 
fecdy  adapted  to  the  material,  wiU  yet  combine  and  hsaaooise  vithuH>^ 
wa  have  heretofine  had  in  nse. 

Let  ua  consider  fbr  a  m<anent  anne  of  the  princ^fattribaEef 
and  then  see  how  arebitaets  gewially  takaadvantage  oT  tHtm.  As  wg™ 
wrought  iron — firsts  it  is  very  strong,  bearing  a  woAing  tensile  stiengtB  m 
from  five  to  »x  tons,  and  a  compressive  strain  of  ftom  ibnr to  9n  twsp* 
inch  of  section,  antf  as  regards  atreagth  it  is  as  twenty 
compared  with  oak,  aad  aa  tiraitr-aewn  to  ft>nr  aa  vmigutA  "^yjf 
yet  rf  it  ia-  em^oyed  aa  n  beam  or  gizdm^  it  ia  gsnwMlyanaaaaw^^ 
with  eaadltogaod  lath  and  itear;  that  aa  math  aasBBiv  tak«.ap  19 
il  it  had  be«i  a  beam  of  ou  or  fin    Than  again,  it  ia  ymf  fi^*"*''!' 
paced  with  ito  strength,  but.  by  the  aaaae  psaeeaa  aa.  Uab  ■t*''^"*'^ 
wfli^  is  bBSttght  up  to  that      a  wood-beam.    It  is  ve^  daatil^*"^ 
hammered  to  any  variety  of  shape,  and.  yet  almost  the.only  finso  ^""l^^Z 
to  a  wDon^t  iron  girder  when  used,  in  building  ia  th^of  bhao''''''^ 
rolled  or  plate  gprdur.  ,  . 

Again,  iron,  though  veiy  durable,  is  not  an  iny aahshla  ""^""v 
this  appears  to  be  pimettcallj  forggotteD,  thong^  nnnis  *!T|*Z 
perhaps  stone,  it  is  ftea  ftom  internal  det^otatitni,  yet  it'  ia  1*°*  * 
serious  deetmctaon  by  mst  and  oxidadoQ  of  its  ootar  anrftOMi  a  iwww 
portant.  point  conaidertng  the  ftet  that  but  hot  CTCSsr  pf"^''''^ 
nsnsHy  pntvidiid  than  is  absolbtoly  neeeaaaiy  fiir  t&v  jrequttedi  >w*>  *^ 
thenfore  it  would'  be  bet  nsaoaaUe  to  suppose  tihaC  wbsir  las' 
manto  should  be-noade  I9  whidi  alt  paitoef  ■  girder  or  cohm***^^ 
Madffy  iaipaatidfbat  haHto-ayaMH  ia.         tha.  iai—i  b**^ 
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Air  tlMcirdtt  u  fo  otnrerod  and  bidden  np  tliat  no  int^eetioa  h  poinbb, 
Bsr  am  aurr  means  "be  Ukan  to  paint  w  othenriH  pnmere  it  fram  tb» 
iB«vitaU»  OMtroctioo  fbat  mwt  reonlt  feom  ntst  It  is  almost  the  same 
mm  Tsgazds  etat  iron ;  it  ii  a  matstikl  admiiabljr  adu>tad  for  eolumnfl,  from 
ICa  fitmn  to  bou  great  cotqprsaeive  strauu,  and  by  itB  vexj  natora 
cualilo  of  UBnmiqg  alnost  aoy  fonfi  that  architeetB  may  dasign,  from  a 
jbin  ooloBn  to  fha  -most  «1aWste  effort  of  OBaameDtal  art  the  mind  c«a 
— Mtw^  jot  M  ondhiarilr  amplQjred  the  oait-inui  «olnmQ  is  either  a  pluin 
sound  BDHt  vith  a  Bqnaie  cap  and  base^plate  irith  gosset-piecw  to 
<tri|gflwn  flunv  eonneeuoD  viui  the  shaft,  or  as  a  storey-jwet  like  a 
ndflvstuiffiagap  on  end ;  this  column  or  stoie^-post  is  often  covered  vith 
ufh  sBd  plastez,  and  appears  in  the  glorified  sha^  of  a  Doxic,  ^nic,  or 
Corathiaa  column,  vith  cap,  &c,  to  m^ch,  or  as  is  the  case  in  moat  abnfm, 
it  m  left  la  its  nstiTe  liareoess  'b^ind  a  plate-glass  £tonL 

I  jnwat  that  ve  are  glad  enongli  to  make  use  of  the  stsength,  li&htnesa, 
.and  adaptability  of  iron,  bnt  ve  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  w© 
hwe  employed  it,  and  therefore  corer  and  hide  It  up;  and  I  think  this 
'    I  Ib  »  gMMt  laaawrs  ftom'tiie  Idea  (a  mistaken  one,  howsnr)  fliat 
bsB  iMt  wmcaA  -vith  other  materiah^  anfl  is  nnsnited  fcr  architectnral 
nd,-tfamA»«,irv«-nsait  (u  at  l3ia  present  time  ve  ore  almost 
«Biiq»eUad  to-do)  ve  riiodld  do  our  best  to  liide  it     as  much  as  possible ; 
«Dd  it  is  mggatA  that  it  is  neeeswiy  to  lath,  plaster,  and  case  it  up  to 
m^tiafj  tiie  e^  as  bsm  lie  stoengfh  so  little  is  required  tiiat  no  etket  can 
%■  tAHwaed  m  osing  it,  and,  tiiarefbre,  it  is  better  to  corer  it  up  vith  other 
wttisiria  to  avmd  the  thimisBs  and  poTerty  of  appearance  that  is  pro- 
dwtd         flBpk7*d  akne, in-tin  same  wn  that  tiie  fle^  coTsring  the 
bona*  prodoees  a  beaiddftd  Ibrm,  and  at  foe  same  tine  bides  a  ghastly 
aksisrton,   But  doea  lbs  iiidiqg  qv  of  mm  fay  lOHar  material  meat  the 
^ikfect  iataaded,  via^  better  eAetf  (and  setting  wide  for  a  mmnent  the 
yiiMBpte  at  boaea^  of  oonstnction)  is  not  the  resnk  obtained  most  nn- 
«ad6&etoi7?   For  oving  to  the  introduction  of  iron  much  larger  spocee 
are  bridged  orer  vithout  requiring  columns  and  arches  th&n  heretofore, 
and  beneettnnis  "jnoSoeed  a  bareness  and  an  apparent  veakoess  any- 
*^^tet«rti«flBeliS7  to  the  eyN.   As  sd  esample,  I  viH  take  that  most 
kKnw     tilf-Aa-Aop  hat;  tfaeoe,  u  a  rale,  m  have  a  stmctnre  of 
,  Wmst  or  ■BHM  always  ioA,  vith  eUbOrato  and  maerire  aidittectaial 
BoliiBSH,  osmices,  indiilients,  ice,  piled  np  vith  laviidi  richness, 
mil  — riad  tffmmtOfhj  a  stone  lintel  of  twenty,  thirty,  orfinty  fbet  span, 
mod  ti  mi  nbrnudfy  bttlie  depth  in  proportion  to  what  in  appearance  it  has 
«B  Tj  om  aJuQe-flald  of  (date  ^ass;  vhile,  as  ve  all  knov,  the  real 
Toark  of  sapporting  the  fine  front  is  done  by  the  vrooght  or  cast-iroa 
^rder,  vhich  is  Jiidden  behind  the  stone  fiuda  aiikd  by  eatt-iion  eolomns 
or  itorey-posts,  as  the  oue  may  be.   The  eftbot  is  not  pleasing  or  aatis- 
&fitacy  for  it  is  anbrathful.  and  I  contend  that  if  the  money  spent  nptm 
ihe  nam  liotd  that  fbnos  the  casing  to  the  giidsr  veie  apM^  t^n  the 
4pKSat  and  calumn  by  making  them  pleasing  in  dosign  and  form,  the  effpct 
veold  QiA  only  "be  moch  better  bat  positively  good,  far  though  ve  should 
jiTn  have  the  videtmnaud  the  plateglase  under  as  hefofe,  yet  ve  should  see 
ikov  the  bnildiDg  above  was  reaUy  carried,  and  as  we  know  that  iron  is 
Jteo^^imd  eatable  of  doing  its  wock,  du  «fe  as  veil  ae  the  mind  voold 

With  re^rd  to  flns  ^oint,  vis.,  tbeaatisfaotbn  of  the  9yt,  it  is  possible 
Oat  the  ore  may  zeqoue  Mnne  amoont  of  edooation  befbn  it  beoomM 
•crnstowed  to  the  hm  of  iioa  and  its  employment  in  connection  vith  other 
BateriaL  Tor  we  axe  so  aocuatomad  to  see  beams,  oolamns,  aod  biaokets 
^  certain  pKipartjona  that  ve  are  at  firat  «i|^t  abooked  at  the  idea  of 
detached  columns  of  tven^-five  or  thirty  diameters  carrying  great  loads, 
or  slander  beams  canying  a  heaTj*  bailding ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  adjust 
their  propoitions  vith  the  styles  of  architecture  we  have  in  use.  Bnt  I  have 
bapes  Uiat  architeeta  will,  if  they  give  the  matter  their  earnest  attention, 
^ria  'the  iiiBSMe  denn  to  aneoaed,  produce  designs  fbr  iron  wUch, 
ihra^  DOtpedH^  MncAy  in  accord snce  with  any  existing  particolar  style, 
shsil  yW  banuouiM,  vnn  perhaps  by  contrast,  with  them.  Iron  sometimes 
its  with  vttier  tnit  very  diflbtent  treatment  from  the  bauds  of  architecta, 
lltanAlytaMrwlriefa  is  t^e  vor8t,fi3r  instead  of  being  hidden,  it  ia 
d^t  pKHUBeatly  fbrword,  bat  tben  not  us  iron,  bnt  something  else,  such 
I  fllwim  tt  WBwd,  especially  so  in  the  ease  of  cast-iron,  for  not  only  ia  it 
■de  to  TspnaaHt  the  last-named,  but  it  also  appears  in  the  guise,  or 
tskhui  Oisguieii,  -of  wmgbt  iron.  I  mi^  instance  balustrades,  Tases,  para- 
feta,  ttaeeiT,  fte.  A  |irominsat  sample  of  its  mianw  in  thn  wa^  ia  seen 
an  the  parapet  and  spandrels  of  Westminster  Bridge,  though  hapjuly,  bow- 
«ffar,  tneaa  mm  not  the  work  of  an  architect. 

3k«n  11,1  thank.  anotfeerteaaoB  why  aiditteelsae  a  rale  ignore  iron  se 
A  jo—tmntwe  material,  and  that  is  pca;h^  the  moat  general  oue,  riz.,  few 
4f  them  compasatiTely  know  ai^ything  about  it,  norer  studying  or  lot^ring 
upon  it  other  than  as  the  aforesaid  aseful  drudge,  and  thie  more  specially 
eo  with  respect  to  wrought  iron,  and  aa  to  cast,  they  may  perhaps  use  it 
for  columns,  railings,  finials,  or  rain-water  gutters  and  spoutiags,  but 
4heee  they  take  ready  desigved  from  an  ironfounder's  catalogue,  and 
tbqr  mej,  or,  which  is  man  often  the  mm,  may  not  bamnnise  wUb  the 
Mt  <^  their  design,  they  thinking  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  the 
trouWe  to  design  noh  tSiingstor  themselres.  Or  tf  they  want  a  vrought- 
■iWjffidm.lfay  aaa^  farif,  able  to  wwk  one  odt  frem  the  eimptfl  for- 
onln  given  in  the  vanous  handbooks ;  or,  aa  is  mon  liikdy,  they  leave  it 
to  the  builder's  fbieman.  But  if  the  quantity  required  is  large,  and  the  work 
'fmpoTtant^  tSieylSien  employ  on  engineer  to  work  out  the  calculations,  and 
as  tbfi  engineer  (vith  every  respect  toimn)  cares  nothrng  about  art,  but  a 
(fat  diJaa  t»  wbtAhK  hasgiidem  are  attong  asid  ecosomicad,  it  ia  very 
jrobable  that  the  reanltaat  work  is  ngjf,  and  aswithontdonbt  the  ordinary 
plate  girders  and  columns,  used  in  buildings  generally,  are  ugly,  the 
anlflteA  mitonSly  ^enough  'cdtbtb  them  np  with  a  material  he  does  knov 
Bomstlang  about,  aud  therefore  can  des^  in ;  bnt  if  the  architect  did 
knov  and  nndentaad  as  much  about  iron  he  would  oalculate  fbr  bim- 
seHi  and  atady  to  so  design  hie  girders  or  columns,  or  vliatever«lse  be  magr 
laqairaL  that  the  result  should  be  artistic  and  suitable  to  the  structure  for 
idMltWMifaltaoded. 

ln|yaidiiteets,ifthey  viU^aaawdedgn  tfwir  giidiw imnongfat  or 


cast  iron  that  thnr  shall  be  plsMing  and  oflbotiw.  Lat  then  <b«  take  the 
trouble  to  draw  them  out  and  ealcniate  them  for  themselres,  thw  will  eooo 
find  it  is  «asy  enough  to  arrange  fiaoges,  webs,  cover  fiatM,  angb  and 
tee  irons  so  eymmetrioally  as  to  be  pleasing,  and  stiU  preaem  the  neees- 
sary  scientific  proportions  and  the  relation  of  the  aemal  puts  to  «ach 
other  in  a  practical  maaoer— plates  and  angle  and  teeicons  are  nov  rolled 
in  such  lengths  that  nrj  large  spaces  may  be  spanned  by  girders  without 
any  cover  or  jimelaon  pfatas  being  required.  As  for  instanoe,  plates  oen 
be  obtained  from  20  to  26  faet  long  liy  2  to  3  feet  wide ;  angle  and  tee 
irona  op  to  30  cor  S5  feet  or  even  40  fset.  Many  varied  ftems  and  otcb 
mouldings  could  and  would  be  rolled,  if  maanfsctnzeTS  fbnnd  there  was  a 
demand  for  them,  and  tiiat  it  would  pay  to  make  the  necessary  rolls. 

Bevertiug  for  a  moment  to  the  point'  that  tbe  oonatrnetive  smplcmnent 
of  iron  is  of  comparatively  late  date,  it  is  worthy  of  remaA  the  s^^ideant 
fact  that  the  artists  of  tbe  Middle  Agee  hod  bnck  Md  atone  and  other 
materials,  but  no  iron — at  least  not  in  quantities  th^  coald  make  struc- 
tural use  of,  and  they  made  sndi  good  use  of  the  materials  they  had  that 
we  are  feign  to  copy  them.  Is  it  not  tbereflrae  fiiir  to  nrweee  tnot  if  tiiey 
had  had  iron  at  tfawr  conunaad  as  we  bam,  they  woala  have  piaduoed 
works  in  that  material  as  admirable  as  aie  Aesr  makt  in  otliers  t  aad  I 
am  justified  in  assuming  this  from  the  wondeiftilly  baantifal  works  the^ 
aobwved  in  the  ornamental  wrou^t-iron  worik  they  did  make.  I  oaaoot 
help,  therefore,  feeling  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  poor  rfsults  we  -have 
accomplished  with  all  the  facilitiee  ve  have  at  our  command  is  not  a 
cheering  instance  of  the  progress  of  true  art  in  these  nu>dern  timas. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  doealy  eonnacbad  with  inm  as  a  eonatraetiva 
material  vnieh  requires  attanUon,  and  that  is  the  r^ative  poeitiMs  in 
vhich  wrought  and  cast  iron  should  be  plaoed,  vis.,  wbetbar  in  intaroal  or 
external  work,  and  this  more  especially  applies  to  ornament.  Nov  it  is  a 
certain  and  well-known  fact  that  wrought  iron  is  much  mon  susceptible  to 
tht*  influence  of  weather  as  regards  oxidation  than  cast,  and  though, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior  art  and  beauty  of 
wrought  iron,  yet  it  ia  a  matter  worthy  of  some  consideration,  if  it  be  not 
more  adviaable,  for  the  sake  of  durability,  to  employ  cast  iron  for  ona- 
mental  work  eztanally,  and  confine  onr  use  of  wrought  iron  to  pnxposas  of 
internal  decoration.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  advocating  the  use  of 
cast  iron  ornament  at  all  I  am  touching  upon  dangerous  ground,  as  I  know 
diat  among  many  of  the  highest  authorities  there  is  a  strong  Swling  against 
it,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  cast  iron  is 
better  adapted  for  external  work  than  wrought,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  tbe  fMling  which  undoubtedly  does  exist  against  it  is  due  to  the  w^ 
in  which  it  is  misused,  and  that  if  the  design  is  properly  adairtad  to  tixa 
material  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  its  application  is  retired.  I 
know  it  is  said  that  cast  iron  ornament  is  inartistic,  showing  no  feeling 
utterly  wanting  in  individuality,  and  vulgar  in  the  extreme,  so  that  cost 
iron  ornament  has  almost  become  a  bve-word ;  but  surely  it  is  unfairly 
treated,  for  might  not  the  same  he  said  of  vork  in  bronze  ?  A  work  in 
cast  iron  reqniree  to  have  a  model  prepared  and  a  mould  made,  so  also  does 
a  work  in  bronze.  The  iron  has  to  be  melted  and  run  into  the  mould,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  bronze ;  if  the  model  is  badly  designed  and  badly  exe- 
cuted in  either  ease,  the  resultant  oast  will  be  bad  also. 

With  respect  to  iron  as  a  coostractive  material,  the  different  qualities  of 
the  metal  used  is  a  very  important  and  aerions  point,  much  more  so  than  at 
first  sight  appears ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  cast  iron,  there  is  not  only  a 
great  difference  of  strength  in  the  difbrent  brands,  but  also  in  the  aama 
iron,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  manu&otured,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  by  the  outward  appearance  of  a  casting  whether  the  irou 
used  is  g<>od  or  bad,  for  even  when  fractured  it  requires  great  skill  and 
experience  to  do  so.  I  do  not,  however,  purpose  to  go  into  this  matter  this 
evening. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  matters  which  concern  iron  as  a  building 
matoriid,  but  I  propose,  with  your  pemission,  before  eloung  ny  Paper,  to 
add  a  few  remarks  upon  eoDStmctive  ornamentation  of  ironwork,  or,  as  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  put  it,  the  ornamental  construction  of  iron- 
work ;  {or,  tiiough  in  my  pnvious  romorks  I  have  several  times  raforred 
to  ornamental  vork  in  iron,  it  bos  been  irrespective  of  its  being  construc- 
tive or  otherwise.  I  can,  however,  only  give  a  passing  glance  at 
for  the  sotgect  is  one  which  in  itself  would  extend  to  almost  any 
length. 

We  most  of  us  know  what  ornamental  construction  consists  of  in  wood 
or  stone  as  opposed  to  constructing  for  ornament,  but  it  is,  I  confess, 
dilBcnlt  to  apply  the  principles  which  guide  us  in  the  last-named  materials 
to  ircm ;  for  though  it  is  true  we  can,  as  I  have  said,  eo  arrange  our  tee 
and  angle  irons,  webs  and  plates,  &c.,  that  they  shall  be  symmetrical,  that 
is  not  ati  that  is  required,  for  true  ornament  does  not  consist  in  synmietry 
atone,  though  symmetry  is  a  very  important  element  in  it.  We  are  placed 
in  tide  difflcalty,  that  ulmoet  any  wnament  we  employ  on  constructive 
ironwork  has  to  be  itself  constrncted,  thus  flying  in  the  f«ae  of  that  golden 
rule  of  ornament  vhich  tells  us  to  "  ornament  our  coostraitfion  and  niA  to 
constraet  for  ornament."  When  working  vith  wood  and  stone  and  aome 
other  building  materials  we  can  build  in  mocks  or  masses  of  material,  and 
cut  and  carve  them  as  it  seemeth  lo  us  best,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
we  aro  able  to  do  this  in  the  same  sense  in  iron ;  but  though  ve  cannot 
carve  it,  we  can  stamp,  emboss,  engrave,  and  eren  mould  ib  if  we  will,  for 
machinery  is  nov  so  poverful  that  mouldings,  splays,  chamfers,  &c.,  can 
be  aaeontod  in  this  material  vith  nearly  the  same  facility  as  in  wood ;  and 
there  ia  seme  ground  for  consolation  in  tbe  fiict  that  whatever  diffionltien 
we  nmy  faan  to  enooonter  witk  »qMOt  to  having  to  eonstract  for  ornament 
in  iron,  the  eame  difficulty  has  to  be  met  with  respect  to  all  other  metals, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  "  tfaero  being  no  rale  without  aa 
exception,"  and  make  that  exception  in  favour  of  iron  and  all  other 
mst^ ;  bnt  tbongh  we  may  have  in  some  measure  to  construct  onr  orna- 
ment, I  think  v«  ahotdd  be  careful  to  so  manage  it  that  the  ornament  ve 
do  employ  shall  net  be  iriioUy  useless,  and  that  if  it  does  not  odd  much 
to  the  etieuttdi  of  tiie  straetose  it  dull  not  at  least  be  detrimental,  and, 
theii&ia,  aU  added  oraanrat  in  iroowoAafaonld  1  think  ba  of  the  vaqr 
ligbtaat  daacription,  and  if  not  actually  sgnstraetive,  it  ainnld  at  least 
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grow  natonlly  from,  and  appear  to  be  patt  ia,  the  real  conetractire  portion 
of  the  vork. 

Time,  hoverer,  vill  not  permit  to  go  farther  into  this  point,  irbich  ie  in 
itself  a  snffieient  sabject  for  a  Paper,  vhich  at  some  fntare  time  I  may 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  read. 

Alloir  me,  in  coDclusion,  to  tiiank  joa  for  jcrax  atteotion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  request  jotu  kind  jadalgenee  for  mnch  tbat  I  hare  said. 
Many  of  yon,  as  I  know,  have  abeady  by  yonr  Torks  anticipated  my  ideas 
vithieapeet  to  constnctire  and  arcbitectaral  ironirork;  sod  to  yoa,  there- 
t<ae,  mj  remarks,  I  fear,  have  been  tedious.  But  still,  I  hope  you  will 
endorse  my  Tiews,  as  I  hare  been  encouraged  to  maintain  Uiem  by  the 
knowledge  that,  among  those  who  stand  the  highest  in  our  profeseioD, 
there  are  some  who  hare  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  design  in  iron, 
and  with  successful  results — pardon  me,  if  I  mention  the  name  of  one, 
OUT  honoured  President,  Sir  GeorgejOilbert  Scott 


Mr.  A.  Paths,  in  pH^Kwisg  a  Tot«  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Driver,  said  that 
with  the  permission  of  the  SMretary  he  exhibited  a  model  of  a  new  method 
of  eonatroeting  vaults  and  floors  of  concrete  with  iron  ties,  without 
girders  and  without  thrust.  He  had  recently  carried  out  this  method  of 
constrnction  in  a  lar^e  warehouse,  and  the  result  had  been  verj'  satiafactoiy, 
the  cost  being  materially  diminished, 

Mr.  SuDMOKH,  in  sMooding  the  motion,  said  he  thought  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  stone  ihonld  be  so  commonly  preferred  to  metal,  whereas  metal 
was  a  most  valuable  material,  both  constructively  and  ornamentally.  In 
the  olden  times  a  large  amount  of  metal  was  used,  and  gold  was  lavishly 
en^dc^ed  in  die  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Castings  should  not  be  ezecnted 
ID  imitation  of  stone,  but  in  their  natural  legitimate  forms.  In  large 
ehniehea  or  buildings  of  a  considerable  span  iron  might  become  much  more 
available,  and  in  designing  columns  the  old  type  need  not  always  be 
followed,  bnt  they  ihoidd  mdeavoor  to  woric  out  new  forms  <^  beanty  and 
utility. 

Mr.  FowLSB  said  that  he  remembered  in  one  of  his  fiithc^s  warehouses 
(bnilt  at  a  time  when  cast  and  wrought  iron  were  not  so  well  understood 
as  now)  cast  iron  was,  he  believed,  used  in  a  most  satis&etoty  way  as 
regarded  economy — not  in  imitation  of  any  other  ibrm,  bnt  in  a  form  that 
answered  its  purpose :  a  girder,  for  instance,  was  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  gutter.  The  great  difBculty  about  cast  iron  was  to  divest 
the  mind  of  its  being  cast  iron,  it  should  be  treated  simply  as  a  cast 
material.  The  question  of  wrought  iron  was  beset  with  difficulty,  the 
material  being  expensive,  and  the  labour  ofworkii^  it  expensive,  whilst 
the  forms  into  which  it  went  irere  not  pleasing.  The  endMvour  to  orna- 
ment wrought  iron  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  stmctore  look 
heavy  and  not  omamental.  Although  some  features  might  be  susceptible 
of  omamental  treatment,  he  thought  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  the 
matter  of  common  rirebs,  and  any  architect  who  succeeded  in  overcoming 
such  a  difficulty  would  be  entitled  to  the  tlunka  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  Matbbson  said  that  architects  always  seemed  to  use  east  iron  in  an 
apologetic  way,  but  he  thought  this  was  to  be  deprecated.  There  was  a 
common  belief  that  cast  iron  had  little  or  no  elasticity,  but  that  was  a 
mistake,  as  it  might  be  used  whpre  there  was  a  good  deal  of  percussion 
and  in  light  fbnna.  JSnAgm  of  large  span  might  be  conslrocted  as  well 
with  the  aid  of  cast  iron  as  of  wrought  iron,  and  he  ventured  to  predict 
that  Sonthwark  Bridge  would  survive  a  good  many  other  bridges,  notwith- 
standing cast  iron  had  been  used  in  its  construction.  He  believed  a  good 
many  engineers  held  the  opinion  that  a  mistake  had  bren  committed  in 
employing  wrought  instead  of  cast  iron  for  Blackfriars  Bridge.  If  en- 
gineers and  architects  were  a  little  bolder,  he  was  persoaded  that  they 
might  oi^en  apply  cast  iron  to  purposes  for  which  it  was  now  deemed 
unfit.  The  effect  of  rust  on  iron  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  he 
had  seen  large  buildings  in  the  City  of  London  carried  on  box  girders  that 
were  inaccessible  to  the  painter  and  not  air-tigbt ;  and  sneh  was  the  effect 
of  the  atmosphpre,  that  thirty  years  hence  the  iron  would  decay  and  the 
buildings  have  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  He  feared  that  much  of  the 
dislike  entertained  by  architects  towards  cast  iron  was  attributable  to  the 
bad  way  in  which  it  was  used,  and  also  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
material  was  not  supplied  direct  from  the  best  manufacturers,  but  was 
filtered  through  the  builders — the  result  being  often  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Eastlaxs  suggested  as  an  interesting  inquiry  the  reason  why  modem 
ironwork  was  so  miKh  more  liable  to  rust  than  that  of  former  years.  He 
was  told  tbat  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  coal  ia  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron. 

Mr.  Mathssoh  considered  that  the  atmosphere  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  msUng  of  iron,  and  in  London  iron  would  not  Last  so  long  as  in 
Paris.  When  wrought  iron  came  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  a  sort  of 
black  scale  was  formed  which  was  bound  to  eome  off  sooner  or  later.  After 
the  first  scale  had  peeled  off,  the  iron  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  Skiduobb  latd  that  wrought  iron  should  aiwa^  be  "  pickled  "  by 
the  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  architects  should  insist  on  being  sup- 
plied with  iron  that  had  been  pickled. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoiT  said  that  the  snlject  was  suflBeiently  extensive  to  occupy 
several  evenings  in  its  discussion,  especially  if  the  artistic  treatment  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron  was  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  advantages 
of  cast  iron  were  frequently  very  great,  and  its  power  of  resisting  com- 
pression was  enormous  in  comparison  with  other  materials :  for  columns, 
also,  uothing  could  be  more  economical  or  be  pnt  in  so  convenient  a  form, 
and  the  only  objection  to  it  was  its  liability  to  destruction  bpr  fire.  For 
girders  cast  iron  had  disadvantages  where  the  impact  was  considerable,  and 
vae  seriously  affected  by  the  met;  he  had  known  girders  erad  tight 
aeroes  i^tar  eonsiderabla  frost,  and  Ute  orauequeBcea  were  serious.  Cast 
iron  might  be  conveniently  disposed  for  gilders  of  some  shape,  such  as 
ffottan,  but  the  process  was  eoetly,  owing  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  materlaL 
wrought  inn  bad  advantage  over  east,  particularly  in  reference  to 


girders,  it  woold  bend  more  and  was  more  eerily  worked.  As 
far  as  cast  iron  was  eoneemad,  it  was  open  to  an  nnlinuted  varietj 
of  omamental  treatment ;  but  they  now  lived  in  an  unfortunate  period 
when  architeetnre  migbt  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  existence,  and  aoj 
attempt  to  treat  a  new  material  as  a  new  material  and  in  a  new  form  was 
regarded  as  hopeless.  New  forms,  it  was  true,  had  been  tried,  but  thej 
were  so  hideous  as  scarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  arehitectiue  at  aU.  a 
dealing  with  east  iron  thty  had  to  soma  extent  their  huids  tied,  and  it 
would  need  some  Hesven-bcuv  architect  to  arise  to  stamp  these  forms  wi^ 
a  pleasing  shape.  They  should  strive  after  gracefulness  of  form  apart  from 
mere  ornamentation,  and  their  difficulties  would  then  be  diminished.  71u 
process  of  ornamenting  cast  iron  by  means  of  holes  was  attended  with  same 
risk,  and  this  led  to  the  ornament  being  stuck  on  afterwards.  Then  as  to 
wrought  iron,  the  expense  was  an  important  consideration.  No  doubt  it 
oonld  be  hammered  or  cut  in  any  shape,  bnt  the  difficulty  was  to  get  it  dose 
in  the  plainest  and  simplest  way. 

Mr.  Dixoit  conndered  that  the  Pajwr  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  attao- 
tion,  for  looking  at  the  present  condititm  of  aiehiteetnre  in  uiie  eoontiy  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  sufficient  regard  was  bad  to  the  advantagas 

offered  by  m>n  for  architectural  forms  and  economical  construction.  If  the 
great  architects  of  the  past  had  possessed  the  materials  at  the  di^oaal  of 
architects  of  the  i^esent  age,  he  believed  that  th^  would  have  used  then 
to  better  purpose,  and  ascertained  their  capabilities.  It  was  ineumbsBt 
upon  modem  architects  to  devote  more  attention  to  iron  as  a  eonstmetive 
material,  and  be  maintained  that  the  use  at  present  made  of  cast-irOB  did 
not  reflect  credit  upon  the  architectural  profesnon. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfsild  Ci^ibkb  thought  that  he  might  retort  upon  Mr.  Dixoa 
with  a  iu  •moqiu,  as  engineers  possessed  many  o(^K>rtanitiee  of  makiw  in» 
both  a  nsofnl  and  ornamental  material,  but  their  {sodoetionsweredeadsdly 
not  omamentat 

Mr.  DixoH :  Engineers  do  not  profess,  like  architects,  to  be  artists. 

Mr.  Cla&xb  thought  that  the  hideous  monstrosities  perpetrated  bv 
engineers,  who  had  such  abundant  means  and  opportunities  at  their  dispoatt 
were  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep.  In  the  use  of  caet-iron  the  difflenltf 
was  to  obtain  repose.  What  repose  was  ihen  in  the  i^er  webs  at  tos 
Crystal  Palace?  U  was  very  difficult  to  obtun  satjmctory  castings  cl 
omamental  ironwork,  and  architects  had  to  complain  t£  the  eazelaas  way  in 
which  columns  for  a  great  job  were  frequently  supplied  by  the  nen» 
facturers. 

Mr.  MAcrauukHB  maintained  that  the  diffbrence  between  iron  of  the 
past  and  present  day  was  due  to  the  hot-blast  process,  which  bad  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  lot  of  rubbish  into  the  body  of  the  iron — a  maat  of 
foreign  matter  being  thus  incorporated  with  the  material.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  cast  iron  could  be  treated  artistically  at  a  cheap  rate,  for 
the  production  of  an  artistic  casting  was  attended  with  considenbis 
expense,  from  the  number  of  processes  it  had  to  go  throitth;  it  was  only 
when  applied  in  repetitiim  tbat  cast  iron  could  be  intromued  under  mi 
best  auspices.  Architects  should  guard  against  unduly  going  into  nev 
designs  of  their  own,  as  they  would  more  wisely  employ  their  fiinda  by 
obtaining  designs  in  cast  iron  from  the  manufsoturers.  One  point  had 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  ont,  namely,  the  capacity  of  east  iron  in  ths 
architects'  hands  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  a  building  was  designed; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  most  valuable  material  in  a  eonstmetive  as  well  ss  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Macfarlane  thought  it  was  a  subject  for  con- 
siderable regret  that  the  architectural  inofession  should  pay  so  mudt 
attention  to  a  material  like  tern  cotta,  and  comparatively  to  neglect  sndt 
a  material  as  cast  iron. 

Professor  Kbrk  said  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  that  was  both  pictueeqae 
and  agreeable,  bnt  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  tbat  the  properties  and 
capabilities  of  iron  had  been  neglected  by  tiie  arcbitectaial  pn^essioiL 
Mr.  Driver  had  stated  that  architects  were  in  the  habit  <^  ooncealing  the 
iron  as  a  constructive  material  with  lath  and  plaster,  but  that  ronark  did 
by  no  means  apply  to  all  architects,  and  his  animadversions,  thersto^ 
were  to  that  extent  unnecessary.  It  was  neceesaiy  that  architects  shonld 
be  on  their  guard  against  sveepin^  accusations,  and  it  must  be  remembettd 
that  althongh  architects  were  partial  to  iron,  our  climate  did  not  like  iL 

The  motion  having  been  formally  pnt  from  the  chair,  and  carried, 

Mr.  Dnivns  briefly  replied,  and  said  he  had  not  exhibited  his  drawingsas 
specimens  of  what  ornamental  ironwork  should  be — whether  cast  or 
wrought~and  had  stated  in  the  course  of  his  Paper  that  probably  many 
were  present  who  had  anticipated  bis  ideas ;  but  his  observatioDs  woe  ad- 
dressed rather  to  those  who  had  not  given  much  attentum  to  the  subjeot  be 
had  brought  forward. 

Togthoomipg  Otmtraots. 

Tenders  will  be  deUvered  on  April  18  for  additions  to  St.  BuAolomaw's 
Hospital.   Mr.  E.  I'Anson,  Architect    Quantities  by  Ab.  Campbell. 

Surveyors  were  appointed  on  the  7tji  inst.  to  take  out  qoantities  for  the 
nulitary  brigade  depdt,  Caterham. 

A  new  bouse  ie  to  be  immediately  erected  at  Wimbledon  for  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hardman.   Messrs.  Francis  Bros.,  Ardiitecta. 

Tenders  will  be  delSvmd  on  the  I4th  insL  for  a  new  warebouia  ia 
Weston  Street.   Messrs.  Newman  ft  Kiting,  Arehitaets. 

Surveyors  were  appointed  on  the  7th  inst.  to  take  out  qoantities  lor  ths 
military  brigade  dep&t,  Houoslow. 

Tenders  irill  be  delivered  on  Monday,  April  12,  for  XXKW  sduxdi  in 
Eeetou's  Bead,  Southwark,  for  the  London  School  Board. 

Tenders  will  be  delivered  on  Monday,  April  13,  for  xebnldiig  ^ 
Qoeoi'e  Head  Hotel,  Tottenham  Conrt  Bond. 
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THE  ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

WTT.TJAM  BRINDLEY  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Bojal  Azchi- 
taetnml  Unseaiii  last  Satuiday  on 

Tbe  Carving  of  Natoral  Foliage. 

Tbongh  much  had  been  written  on  natural  foliage  of  late  years,  he  said, 
ud  aluioagh  many  of  them  had  been  endeavoariog  to  carve  foliage 
natnnl^  tat  aama  time,  yet  they  had  mnch  to  luni  be«>re  arririDg  at  the 
rtudna  ZMched  by  the  eamn  of  the  2liddle  Agei.  It  vaa  not  only  in 
the  euTing  of  tbe  oatotal  leaTw  they  had  so  mneh  to  aoqnire  from  the 
old  mto,  bat  in  th«  gtoapiig  and  adaptation  cf  the  variouB  fomi  to  their 
dilTerait  parpom  and  positions. 

The  date  of  natural  foliage  in  English  Ootbic  came  in  «t  1290,  and 
wentoBt  at  1310.  By  this  he  meant  foliage  carved  as  they  found  it 
gloving  pnra  and  nmple ;  for  altar  the  latter  date  they  found  the  foliage 
conrentiODaltsed  more  or  less  np  to  the  end  of  the  Ferpeudicnlar  Peri(^, 
or  the  last  daya  of  Gothic,  so  that  the  actual  doration  <tf  this  moat  beaa- 
tifol  f^le  only  existed  some  twenty  years,  or  sboat  the  same  length  of 
time  that  they  had  been  attempting  to  do  similar  work.  Kothing,  he 
thonght,  could  possibly  show  their  littleness  more  than  to  compare  the 
{vesent  twenty  years'  work  with  the  twenty  years*  work  of  their  predeces- 
mrs ;  for,  find  it  wherever  they  might,  it  was  sure  to  be  beautitiil.  The 
^nettion,  therefore,  they  all  naturally  asked  was  as  to  how  it  was  done ;  for 
m  this  ease  it  was  not  a  gntdoal  deraopmaDt^'but  a  positive  determination 
of  the  andiiteet<  and  carvers  to  throw  over  Early  English  work,  and  use 
natural  foliage.  Some  authorities  would  no  doobt  difier  f^m  him  as  to 
the  enddennees  of  the  change,  and  show  a  transition,  which  no  doubt  there 
tsb;  ht^  it  was  so  extremely  slight  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  notice  ;  for, 
npon  careful  examination  or  analysis,  he  thought  they  would  find  it  simple 
^ly  English  foliage,  with  a  better  notching  on  the  edges.  The  best 
fluunples  were  Bishop  Bridport'e  tomb,  at  Salisbury,  and  Warmington 
Chnrdi,  near  Peterborough.  He  felt  convinced  that  much  of  this  work 
vasdiKia  byt^^  same  men  that  produced  the  natural  foliage.  Some 
people  woula  tell  Uiem  the  Early  English  was  a  conventional  eoi^  of  this 
or  uiat  plant,  bnt  up  to  the  present  time  be  failed  to  observe  nature-copy- 
ing in  it  Both  styles  had  their  merits,  nather  of  which  they  bad  yet  been 
sble  to  surpass,  or  even  equal,  with  all  their  models  for  incentives. 
In  proof  of  his  remark  that  the  same  men  who,  in  1290,  carved 
&rly  English  also  carved  natural  foliage,  he  would  instance  tbe 
jambs  <d  the  arch  entering  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster 
Abbev,  where  they  would  see  precisely  the  same  figure  earring,  and  side 
bj  ride,  or  rather  stone  by  atone,  they  would  see  Early  English  of  the  most 
fwket  character,  with  natural  foliage  as  beautiful  and  chaste  as  the  mind 
eonld  possibly  conceive.  When  in  the  Chapter  House  he  would  request 
them  not  to  omit  to  notice  the  roee  spandnl  diaper  in  the  arcade,  which  | 
was  an  example  both  of  design  and  execotion.  In  bis  opinion  these  old  | 
vtnlers  obtained  their  knowledge  of  natural  forms  in  a  perfect  way,  and  ■ 
this  was  proved  by  the  results  of  tbe  modem  attempts  at  Early  E&glish  I 
dengn  w  eomparea  irith  old  work.  He  tiion^t  that  at^  modem  seuTptor 
WIS  as  likely  to  arrive  at  the  par  aeedleiu»  of  Greek  art.  as  aeen  under 
Fhidias,  as  any  modem  ornamental  carver  was  likely  to  approach  in 
originality  the  Early  Englishmen,  as  seen  in  work  executed  at  Wells  and 
Westminster.  Conventional  foliage,  that  had  existed  more  or  less  since 
the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  passing  through  Greek,  Roman,  Bomauesqae, 
BjEsntine,  Norman,  and  its  transition,  was  now  in  !Ehigland  entirely  thrown 
orerboaid  and  become  extinct.  What  was  most  surprising  was  that  this 
change  should  have  been  so  sudden.  It  seemed  to  bim  that  freemaaonzy, 
or  tomethiog  of  that  sort,  must  have  had  a  remarkaUe  inflaenee  in  those 
itjt.  In  htoking  back  at  b]^[OQe  styles  of  arduteetnre,  it  was  vety  in- 
teiesti&g,  and  became  more  so  as  they  stodied  the  matter  deeper.  In 
matters  of  architecture  they  were  mere  copyiste,  and,  like  all  copied  works, 
tbein  lacked  the  life  and  force  of  originality. 

In  regard  to  the  carvings  of  several  styles  of  architecture,  he  did  not 
feel  ashamed  at  coining,  for  life  was  so  short,  and  nowadays  they  had  to 
tnr  thor  hands  at  evmrthiDC  in  way  (tf  omamenb  that  bad  gone  before. 
What  else  conld  they  do?  in  the  matter  of  natural  foliage  earring, 
be  really  £d  fed.  ashamed  that  they  knew  so  litUe  about  it,  senng  that 
thw  had  every  varirty  of  plant  to  study  from  that  tbe  old  carvers  bad, 
ud,  in  addition  to  them,  through  the  help  of  botanical  science,  there  were 
numerous  other  examples  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves  in  museums 
utd  botanical  gardens,  not  only  in  Loudon  but  in  most  provincial  towns. 
Tb^  ware  not  gcnng  with  the  times  in  progress.  They  professed  to  get 
their  living  by  carving  omaments,  and  all  good  omamenta  partook 
■we  or  leas  ot  nature;  how  thea  conld  they  enect  to  get  on  if  they 
did  not  take  the  txonble  to  stn^  frcmt  the  life  in  plants  in  the 
Bune  manner  as  any  artist  did  from  the  figuro  ?  No  one  desiroua 
of  itudying  vegetable  forms  had  much  difBcnlty  or  excuse  in  find- 
ing some  form  or  other  worthy  of  his  attention,  for  whenever  circumstances 
were  compatible  with  vegetable  existence  there  they  fonnd  the  plants  arise. 
As  a  role  the  old  carvers  did  not  indulge  in  a  great  variety  of  leaves ;  they 
We  frequently  coataut  with  about  six,  ria.,  the  maple,  the  oak,  the  thom, 
the  ivy,  the  rose,  and  the  vine.  As  reganled  variety  of  leaves  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  in  Great  ^tain  they  were  very  fortunate,  for  nearly 
«*ei]r  beautiftal  leaf  of  Earope  was  either  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  or 
eniwing  wild  in  the  lanes,  woods,  and  fields.  The  typical  plants  as  a  role 
were  either  of  vei^  simple  form,  or  so  laige  in  size  that  it  was  difSeult  in 
architectural  carvings  to  find  space  to  introduce  them.  But  this  remark 
*ould  not  hold  good,  for  the  ferns,  some  of  which  were  most  suitable,  and 
^sa;  of  the  most  ddicate  variety,  might  be  increased  in  size  with  advantage, 
'^nu  carved  veil  Imt  themselTes  to  capitals  with  square  or  carved  abaci) 
*di>unbW,  and  mnch  had  been  very  creditably  done  with  them  in  modern 
*^k.  The  old  carvers,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  used  them  much, 
Mcause  he  supposed  it  was  because  their  abacuses  were  chiefly  circnUr, 
ud  not  adapted  for  perforation.  There  was  little  doubt  but  that  tbe 
uHy  Freudi  carvers  aM  the  English,  in  early  transitional  work,  used  them 
very  much.  As  cleverly  as  the  old  Eo^ish  carvers  manased  their  natural 
the  Rnneh  earrers  almost  beat  thm,  paztiettlarly  in  tlie  earring  of 


capitals,  for  the  French  having  a  square  abacus  to  contend  with. 
It  became   more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  English  circular.  This 
difficulty  they  got  over       branching  up  the  leaves.     In  the  south 
tnnsept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  oe  Pwts'   Comer,  in  the  middle 
of  the  arcade  on  the  west  side  of  this  transept,  there  was  a  maple 
capital,  level  with  the  eye,  treated  with  bossed  leaves,  whidi,  in  his  opiniw, 
was  a  scrap  of  carving  of  a  very  instmctive  character.    Tb»  gron^og  was 
perfect,  and  tbe  carving  of  the  leaves  and  the  stems  most  beantiM ;  in 
fact,  this  capital  was  as  perfect  a  specimen  -of  what  could  be  done  with 
natural  carvings  to  suit  the  architecture  as  could  possibly  be  found  in  this 
country.   This  capital  was,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  for  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  had  informed  them  that  French  artists  executed  work  at 
Westminster  Abbey  as  early  as  1266.    In  modem  earrings  of  natural 
foliage  they  appeared  to  fail  much  in  want  of  simplicity  of  arrangement. 
Most  plants,  when  growing,  hod  some  marked  system  that  was  genoalty 
overlooked ;  for  instance,  the  maple  grows  in  pairs,  and  so  they  should  be 
represented,  for,  botanically,  they  were  requisite  to  prevent  the  work  being 
taken  for  other  plants.   In  conclusion,  he  would  advise  those  art  students 
who  had  not  yet  begun  to  study  nature  to  do  so  at  once.    If  they  could 
not  get  anything  better,  thw  should  begin  with  a  sprig  of  watercress,  and 
in  this  alone  they  woold  find  sufficient  to  employ  them  some  time,  if  they 
sketched,  not  only  in  a  picture  sense,  hat  made  aeetions  of  its  stems  and 
Its  leaves.    Those  who  bad  more  love  for  conventional  wiat  must  study 
dock  and  fem  leaves;  they  should  also  make  a  selection  of  different 
branches  of  trees  in  bud  at  the  present  time  and  study  them.   They  would 
thus  quickly  feel  their  knowledge  of  nature's  workings  to  be  but  very  little, 
and  he  trusted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  love  created  for  the  study  would 
be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  give  them  impetus  to  continue  in  tbe  work.  ' 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  costomaiy  vote  of  thanks. 

ROMAN  LONDON. 

MR  ROBERTS,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  Arebanlogic&l  Associa- 
tion, says  that  about  half-a-mile  from  the  H^Ue  Ar^san  opening 
in  the  Edgware  Road— the  Roman  way  to  Vemlamium — which  displays, 
three  feet  below  the  modem  granite  pitching,  the  veritable  surface  of  the 
great  Ho  man  highway.  The  maiden  earth  was  covered  with  boulders  of 
flint  and  rag-stone  (some  of  the  latter  being  old  building  materials,  partly 
ronnded  and  partly  with  plun  worked  surfaces)  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  foot  in  thickness.  Above  this  is  a  lajm  ot  black  pebbles  of  a  dull 
surfoce  wh^  fractured,  and  in  a  bladiuned  layer  of  earth.  Wbetber  this 
blackening  is  due  entirely  to  modem  gas  saturation  it  is  not  eaay  to  s^. 
Mor  is  it  safe  to  assert  that  the  pebble  was  laid  there  during  the  time  of 
the  Romans.   Mr.  Roberts  believes  that  it  is  of  a  mneh  later  date. 

Imposed  on  the  black-pebble  roadway  is  about  one  foot  of  brick  mbbish, 
also  in  dark  earth,  of  a  period  probably  two  or  three  centuries  since,  while 
the  recent  granite  cubes  are  superimposed  on  coeval  concretes  about 
18  inches  thick  in  all.'  The  depth  from  the  present  surface  varies  from 
about  fright  feet  near  the  Marble  Arch  to  about  two  feet  at  Maida  Hill. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggests  that  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  will  shortly  be 
employed  in  pulling  down  for  pnblie  improvements  part  of  the  Furrow 
Boad_  to  keep  a  vigilant  look  out,  f<a  undoubtedly  a  station  existed  at  the 
Junction  of  the  two  roads  (the  Harrow  Boad  was  seriously  diverted  when 
the  Giaud  Junction  Canal  was  fimned),  and  possibfy  many  Reman  anti- 
quities may  be  discovered. 

The  Verulam  Rood  commenced  at  a  point  more  sooth  than  its  present 
place  at  TVbum— there  was  probably  a  "  cross-road  "  at  its  junction  with 
the  Oxford  Road — and  that  it  extended  to  the  ford  at  the  Thames,  near 
Tauxhall.  The  late  Mr.  Black  asserted  that  the  "  Oesulston  stone  "  would 
be  at  the  cross-road,  and,  as  if  to  confirm  bis  view,  a  few  years  ago  such  a 
stone  was  disoovezedserenl  feet  beneath  the  road,  and  it  now  lies  beside 
the  Marble  Arch  within  the  park. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND- 

rO  Prizes  of  Five  Gmneas  each  are  oftrnd  by  the  Arehitectoral  Asso- 
ciation of  Ireland  (open  to  any  member  of  the  profession  under  thirty 
years  of  age)  for  the  best  measured  drawings  (rf  any  building  in  Ireland  or 
the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  the  best  design 
for  a  Town  Church  to  accommodate  1,000  people.  The  Resident  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Association  are  to  be  the  referees. 

The  measured  drawings  must  exhibit  the  constructive  masonry  and 
framing ;  the  plan  to  be  drawn  to  a  one-eighth  inch  scale,  and  details  to 
we-haEf  inch  scale,  with  sections  of  tbe  principal  mouldings  one-quarter 
Aill  rise.  All  drawings  to  be  made  in  pen-and-ink,  suitable  for  photo- 
bthogmphy.  Tbe  Associttioa  leserva  the  rig^t  to  ^oto-lithone^  and 
publish  any  of  the  designs  the  omunittee  may  consider  possMwi  sniB- 
cient  merit 

All  works  submitted  for  either  of  the  above  priees  must  be  delivered, 
carriage  free,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  in  Dublin,  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  on  or  before  September  80,  187fi.  Each  document  is 
to  be  under  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  competitor,  and  having  on  the  onteide  a  motto  to 
correspond,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  succeaaful  competitor  with 
the  work  sent  by  him. 

There  must  also  be  inscribed  upon  the  cover  the  number  of  separate 
drawings,  and  the  title  of  the  prise  for  which  it  is  rabmitted^aor 
neglect  of  those  regoIationB  may  prevent  the  work  beiiw  snbmitted  to 

the  judges. 

The  drawings  of  Church  to  consist  of  two  plans,  ftrar  elevations,  two 
sections,  and  any  perspective  views  and  details  competitors  mav  consider 
necessary  to  explain  their  designs.  The  details  to  bo  diawnto  TseaJe 
of  2  feet  to  1  inch. 

The  prises  wiU  be  awatded  at  tlu  geoezal  meeting  in  Norember  next 
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THB  OlSVOUTXOV  PBOnBTT  OOMVAVTV  MMW  BVXUlUm 


Satemmt  Flan. 


SOME  tinw  dnce  it  wm  annouueed  that  the  ate  <^  tbe  Victoiia 
Fruit  Market,  in  Mancheeter,  the  una  of  which  is  6,160  jftrds, 
had  beeo  pwchued  of  tlie  Gorporatiun  for  the  snm  of  820,000/. 
Irfffge  aa  this  sum  may  appear,  it  u  anticipated  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  the  valne  of  land  in  tne  centre  of  Manchester, 
this  plot  will  be  ia  a  few  yeara  worth  double  the  price  paid  for  it. 
Msncheeter  capitalists  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  purchase  of 
land  and  buildings,  and,  owing  to  their  large  iuTestments,  prices  are 
rapidly  rising.  Situated  oppomte  the  Exchange,  and  surrounded  by 
three  of  the  widest  and  most  important  streeto  in  the  dty,  this  pro- 
perty can  suffer  no  deterioration,  for  in  the  natural  pressure  that  is 
always  tating  place  from  the  outade,  purchases,  even  at  fancy  ^ncee, 
become  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  city 
is  approached.  As  an  instance,  the  Infirmary  site,  which  fire  yeara 
ago  could  b  are  been  obtained  for  about  300,000^,  is  now  being  negotia- 
ted  for  at  three  quartan  of  a  million.  The  present  site  haa  frontaoes 
to  Vict<aia  Street,  St  Mary's  Gate,  and  Deansgate,  which  will  oe 
arranged  in  the  fint  instance  for  thirty-one  Acrpt  ctf  a  dasa  not 
'  hitherto  exiatinir  in  Manchester.  The  nunimnm  height  of  the  shops 
will  be  10  feet}  out  as  the  ground  falls  towards  Victoria  Station,  the 
greateet  he^ht  will  be  about  22  feet.  It  is  intended  to  increase  tiie 
floor  space  in  some  of  these  shops  by  raising  at  the  back  part  of  them 
a  second  fioor  with  a  batostrading. 

As  will  be  seen  &om  the  plans  the  interior  of  the  ute  has  been 
planned  as  a  central  hall  or  promenade  with  other  shops  placed 
around  it.  There  will  be  five  entrances  to  this  part  of  the  structure. 
The  bazaar,  as  it  may  be  called,  will  be  covered  by  a  dome  of  glass 
and  iron,  80  feet  in  diameter.  There  will  be  a  length  of  200  feet  for 
prcmenade ;  balconies  will  mn  round  this  hall  on  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floors,  decreasing  slightly  in  width  as  they  rise  higher, 
and  each  balcony  front  receding  17  inches  firom  the  front  of  the 
balcony  immediately  beneath  it.  By  this  means  great  additional 
l^ht  will  be  given  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
apparent  orerlunging  of  the  upper  balconies,  noticeable  when  they 
range  in  a  line,  wiU  be  avoidea.  The  pxorision  fbr  shopa  in  the 
axcfue  ia  graatM  than  on  the  exterior,  but  there  ia  a  likelihood  of 
some  of  this  accommodation  being  used  fbr  officea  Twentr  shops 
will  front  the  arcade  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  seumd  floor, 
readied  by  a  baloony,  there  may  be  twenty-four  shops  and  offices 
fronting  the  arcade,  and  on  the  third  floor  nine  shops  and  offices. 
The  receding  arrangement  of  the  balctmiee  will  enable  passengers 
below  to  see  the  inducements  offered  fbr  their  ascent  in  the  ant^ 
windows  on  the  bigher  floors. 

On  the  part  of  the  edte  forming  the  junction  of  Victoria  Street  and 
Deansgate  there  is  to  be  an  hotel  on  a  grand  scale.  On  the  ground- 
floor  the  frontage  will  be  about  146  feet,  but  this  will  be  increased 
on  the  upper  floors,  so  that  on  the  fourth-floor  alone  there  will  be 
112  bed  rooms.  The  dining  saloon  will  measure  70  feet  br  35,  and, 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  hotel,  may  be  entered  from  the  arcade. 
It  will  be  lighted  from  a  figured  glass  roof,  and  fragrance  and  cool- 
ness will  be  obtained  by  fountains  and  flowers  along  the  central  line 
<^the  halL  A  restaurant  will  occupy  the  room  on  the  basement  under 
the  hotel  dining-room,  with  a  billiard  saloon  adjoining,  capable  of 
accommodating  pl^eis  at  from  twelre  to  twenty  taUei.  The  re- 
munder  of  the  basement  will  be  utilised  as  wine  and  general  storea. 
The  Imaement  and  sub-basement  are  to  be  provided  with  tramways 
to  fadlitate  storage. 

The  offices,  to  which  the  main  accommodation  on  the  three  floors 
above  the  ground  is  devoted,  may  be  reached  from  the  street  by  stair- 
cases, or  by  the  promenade  stairs.  These  offices,  besides  being  lofl;y, 
light,  and  airy,  will  be  furnished  with  every  modem  convenience. 
Shafts,  for  instance,  are  to  he  provided  for  the  examination  of  |HpeB 
in  case  of  defect,  and  also  for  the  delivery  of  the  dust  bins  to  the 
cellars,  whence  uiey  will  be  taken  out  by  the  tramways  to  the  load- 
ing station,  and  thence  out  of  the  building. 

The  whole  building  will  be  ventilated  by  a  complete  system  of 
flues,  and  an  extraction  shaft  Even  the  lowest  cellars  will  be  con- 
nected with  this  system,  and  the^  wiU  be  lighted  better  than  deep 
cellars  generally  are.  The  paviliona  and  Muitaid  zooft  an  to  be 
utilised  for  kitcnsiUL  swaDtr  zooms^  fto. 

The  ground  and  first-floor  will  be  constructed  fireproof  throughout, 
and  fli^roof  doors  will  aeiwrate  one  Uodr  of  bitildinga  from  another, 
and  divide  the  whole  building  into  five  fireproof  blocks. 

Numerous  applications  for  tenancies  have  already  been  made  for 
ib.B  shop^  See.  i  and.it  is  anticipated  that  the  scheme  will  be  as  great 
a  financial  success  as  it  will  be  an  architeclBral  improrament  to  tiie 
city. 

The  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  contract  for 
the  brickwork  has  been  let. 

The  dedgns  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  of  100 
King  Street,  Manchester,  the  architect  to  the  Company,  the  work 
having  bera  entrusted  to  him  without  any  competition. 
Key  to  figures  on  Han  :~~8»b-baaemeni  Plan. 


1.  General  store  cellars. 

2,  Hotel  store  cellart. 

8.  Loading  way  and  hfflsti  to  gWMZil 
celUis. 


4.  Loading  way  to  hotel  cellars. 
6.  Tramways  to  genual  eellani. 


1.  Geoeittl  store  cellars. 

2.  Loading  way  and  hoists  to  ditto, 

3.  Tramway  to  ditto. 

4.  Entranee  to  basement  of  hotel 

from  street. 

5.  Stairs  to  upper  flocns  of  hotel. 

6.  Hoist  tot  visitors. 

7.  Cellaza  and  oAtees  to  hotd. 
S.  lifts  to  upper  offices  of  hotd. 
9.  Reatamant. 


10.  Coffee  and  smoke  nam. 

11.  Lavatories,  &c. 

12.  Bars  to  biUiaid  saloon. 
IS.  Billiard  saloon. 

14.  Bar  parlour. 

lb.  Bar. 

10.  Wine  cellar. 

17.  Lottding  way  to  hotd  edlin. 

18.  Lavatories,  fte.,  to  UlliaidnloDD. 

19.  Balk  entMBce  to  InUisid  mIood. 


Ground  Floor  Plan. 


1.  Shops. 

2.  Entrances  to  central  hall. 
8.  Central  ball  and  promenade. 

4.  Entxaoeefimu  promenade  to  hotrl. 

5.  Qtaod  staircases  to  general  ofBees, 

6.  Sti^rease  hall  in  hotel. 

7.  Grand  entrance  hall. 

8.  Yisiton'  hoist. 

9.  Space  fcur  luggage. 


XO.  Porter's  office. 

11.  Bar. 

12.  Bar  parlour. 

13.  Waiters'  waiting  lobby. 

14.  Smoke  zoom. 
16.  Luncheon  bar. 

16.  Dining  hall. 

17.  Serving  rocHas,  hoiats,  serrub' 

stairs,  &c 

18.  W.C.'s,  lavafawy,  ftc. 


1.  Offices. 

2.  Balcony. 

3.  W.C.'s  and  lavatories. 

4.  Hotel  sitting-rooms. 

5.  Coffee-room, 

6.  Billiard  •room. 

7.  Hotel  reading-room. 


1.  Offices. 

2.  Balcony. 

3.  W.C.'s  and  lavatories. 

4.  Hotel  ntting>looms. 
6.  Spare  room. 


1,  Offices, 

2.  Balcony. 

8.  W.C.'s  and  lavatories. 
4.  Hotel  sitting-rooms. 
6.  Bed-nxBUS. 


FirUFUorPUm. 

8.  %ue  room. 

9.  Grand  staircase  hall. 

10.  Visitor^  hoist, 

11.  Office. 

12.  W.C's  and  lavattaies. 
18.  Conserratorffor  floven  in  tsbf. 
14.  Servants'  offices. 

Second  Floor  Piaiu 

6.  Servants'  offices,  lifts,  &e. 

7.  W.C's  and  lavatoiy. 

8.  Hdst  for  visitors. 

9.  Brudiing  room,  &e. 

10.  Spare  room. 

Tlnrd  FUor  Plan. 

6.  W.C.'s  and  lavatories. 

7.  Servants'  offices. 

8.  H<HSt  fbr  visitoiB. 
0.  Spare  rooms. 


Fottrtk  Floor  Plm. 
All  bed-rooms  and  servants'  offices  belonging  to  hotel. 


THSOXiOaiCAI.  OOZiUBaa.  AUTAKANABtVO,  ICaDAOABOaB,  TOB  TEt 

ix>nx>v  loaeioiiAnT  aooxxTT. 

rE  dengn  of  which  we  rive  illustration  has  been  made  ui  ike 
same  style  as  the  Fourth  Memorial  Church,  which  was  erecled 
by  the  same  architect,  Mr,  E.  C.  BoBins,  which  design  was  illua- 
tnited  in  our  journal  at  the  time. 

It  ia  faced  with  stone,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  buUding  of  a  monu- 
mental character. 

A  general  elevation  of  the  eastern  or  prindpal  front  is  given,  aadt 
part     the  western  facade ;  idso  an  elevation  of  the  northern  end. 

There  are  several  sections;  one  right  through  the  calnl 
portion,  showing  the  clasa-roozus,  the  itairoaaei,  and  the  town  io 
section ;  anothor  cross  section  uuough  tho  leetnre-hall,  looUni 
towards  the  centre,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  gallery  stspiud 
the  door  of  entrance  at  the  top,  whidi  ia  entered  firom  the  lanffing  of 
the  staircase  level  with  the  first-floor. 

All  these  drawings  are  contained  on  one  sheet,  while  on  tha  other 
are  the  plans  of  the  f^und  and  firs^floor,  also  a  longitndWl  section 
right  through  the  building. 

The  ground-fioor  of  the  tower  forms  the  entrance  vestibule  to  tbe 
hall  and  staircase. 

There  is  no  entrance  for  pupils  to  the  lecture-hall  from  the  ground- 
fioor.  The  professors*  door  is  through  the  oussionsTy's  house  io  tlie 
left  wing.  The  pupils'  entrance  to  the  lecture-hail  is  from  the  tint* 
fioor.  The  qtace  under  the  gallery  ia  utilised  for  ckMk  and  hunbct* 
rooms. 

A  corridor  to  the  right  leads  to  the  class-rooms,  both  m  the 
ground  and  first-floors,  one  over  the  other. 

A  waiting^hall  ia  provided  on  the  fiiat-fioor  of  tower,  and  tlw 
ataizeaae  risee  to  the  saccmd-fiocar  of  the  central  portion,  where  tlim 
are  apparatus  and  other  rooms. 

The  tower  is  aacended  by  step-ladder  to  the  obserratoiy  attiitn 
at  the  top. 

Houses  for  two  misMOnaries  form  the  wings,  and  each  oonttui 
two  sitting-rooms,  nuiaety,  store-room,  and  closet  on  the  gioo'*^ 
floor,  besides  access  to  tlie  yenrndah  and  a  wUe  entnnoe  ull  w 
corridor. 

On  the  first-floor  a  rtudy  and  two  bedrooms,  bath-roon  and 
dreisinc-roome,  &c. 

On  ^e  second-floor  are  four  bedrooms  and  a  dresmng-room. 

The  simplest  forma  are  used  in  the  mouldings,  and  the  iron  ind 
dac  work  will  be  suit  from  thia  country. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordiDaiy  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  April  2,  Mr.  J.  8.  Qailter, 
Vioe-Freeident,  in  the  chair,  the  following  members  were  elected  : — 
tftsns.  S.  Gr.  Owen,  W.  G.  Bagnell,  H.  Griflin  and  J.  F.  Molyaenx. 


A  Papn  WM  zead  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke  on 

nw  BelfttknUUp  batwesn  ths  Ar6hitaot  uid  fha  Workmsn. 

Mr.  Tmoo  said :  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  this  Association  for 
the  chsnn  in  tha  aalg'ect  of  my  Paper.  It  was  originally  announced,  I 
beliere,  uat  I  was  to  relat«  the  experiences  of  my  journey  through  Norway 
ud  Sweden,  and  that  I  should  describe  the  timber  architecture  of  those 
eountries.  But  aa  it  is  my  intention,  if  possible,  to  riait  ScaodiaaTia  again, 
this  time  in  the  summer,  instead  of  the  winter,  as  before,  I  hope  during  the 
nest  session,  if  it  is  still  the  wish  <^  the  Counril  that  I  should  do  so,  to  be 
able  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  sol^eet,  as  I  should  be  enabled  to  g«t  more 
into  the  huit  of  the  country  and  study  the  rural  as  well  as  the  snbnrban 
ardiitectnre.  This,  therefore,  is  my  excuse  for  appearing  here  this  evening 
before  yon  in  a  diflFerent  character.  By  the  change  of  my  sulgect  to  that 
of  the  relationship  between  architect  and  worbnan,  I  feel  that  I  hare 
bionght  upon  myself  a  task  of  some  difiSculty,  and  am  fully  cognisant  of  the 
nspoosibiiity  which  I  am  incurring,  and  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  in  not 
bawling  it  in  so  satisfoctory  a  manner  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  must 
apologise,  moreorer,  for  the  crudeness  of  the  notions  and  ideas  which  I  am 
about  to  ennndate. 

I  do  not^»iofc8S  in  any  way  to  be  abont  to  giro  you  a  literary  lecture  or 
to  indulge  IS  what  is  usually  termed  American  tdU-talk ;  neither  do  I  think 
jon  will  discover  any  poetical  quotations  in  what  I  am  going  to  read  to 

yon. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  profession  has  recently  had  a  snrfeit  of  high- 
flown,  grandiloquent  language,  and  as  one  of  the  architectural  papers  lately 
obmnd,  "  One  begins  to  shudder  at  the  masses  of  magnificent  Torbiage 
wkieb  exist  in  print  and  in  manuscript  on  the  subject  of  the  noblest  of  the 
arts,  the  music  of  the  eye,  the  nobis  mastn  minds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
■11  other  such  war-paint  of  the  literary  arehitect,"  Therefore,  1  do  not 
eoDsider  I  am  about  to  give  a  lecture,  or  even  readja  lengthy  Paper ;  but  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  plain,  frank  and  8traigiitf<ffWaRl  way,  in 
Older  to  raise  a  discussion  between  members  of  this  Association  who  for  the 
moat  part  comprise  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  and  a  few  earnest 
ud  thonghtful  representative  wotking  men,  whom  it  has  beMi,  and  is,  my 
priTilen  and  delight  to  associate  and  work  with  in  Tsiy  many  movemeDts 
vhieh  have  for  their  objects  the  amelioration  of  the  condition,  both 
phjticslly  and  mentally,  of  their  own  order.  A  discuesion  of  Ihia  kind 
onied  on  in  an  amicable  spirit  between  us  here,  as  architects  in  onr  own 
bone  as  it  were,  and  the  few  bonS  Jide  sensible  workmen  ^om  I  have 
bHn  allowed  to  invite,  and  who  have  readily  accepted  my  inritatjon,  can- 
not bat  be  of  inestimable  value  to  both  purties. 

Whatever  the  capacity  of  an  architect  who  has  a  literary  tasto  may  be, 
be  oa^t  not  to  fill  a  position  as  a  mare  book- worm.  It  does  not  of  neces- 
Atj  follow  because  ha  has  literary  talent  that  he  possesses  practical 
knowledse.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
architects  as  well  ns  working  men  should  have  practical  koo^edge,  and  it 
is  vith  that  object  I  have  sought  to  be  the  humble  instrument  whereby 
the;  may  be  brought  into  closer  communication  one  vith  the  other,  which 
vill  be  attended  with,  I  tnut,  a  result  mutually  advantageoas.  It  is  gene- 
nlW  thought,  and  on  consideration  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  is  so, 
that  an^iilects  have  n  more  thorough  knowledge  of  labouring  men  than 
most  other  men  have,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  a  fallacious  idea.  As 
a  role  tbsy  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  those  who  are  carrying  out  their 
ideas  and  working  under  mem — they  utterly  fail  to  hold  that  commantca- 
tioD  vith  the  workman  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  better  insight 
into  his  character,  and  learn  how  most  e£^tually  to  assist  him.  I  appro- 
bend  the  objects  of  all  men— much  more  the  architect— ought  to  be  the 
■otial  improvement  of  their  neighbours,  so  as  to  lead  to  their  greater  hap- 
pineag.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  excuse  in  these  days  of  workmen's 
dobs  and  medunic^  insUtntions ,  &».,  for  Uie  ardiitect  to  say,  "  Where 
on  I  meet  the  working  man  to  have  this  social  intercourse  ? "  The  estab- 
liihmeat  of  a  new  wouman's  club  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  every 
town  with  any  pretension  at  all  to  that  title,  can  boast  of  one  at  least, 
vlule  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  are  literally  swarming  with  them. 
Not  only  is  intellectoal  and  scientific  knowledge  imported  at  these  institu- 
tions, but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  technical  education  is  receiving  a  fair 
dkare  of  attention.  A  technical  education  committee  has  been  formed  at 
the  Aitisaoe^  Institute  in  Su  Martin's  Lane,  which  boasts  among  its  leaders 
neh  man  as  Lewd  Lyttdton,  Samuel  Horl^.  and  Hodson  Pratt ;  and  the 
voik  th^  have  been  able  to  aocompUsh  in  the  way  of  practically  demou- 
Etrating  in  the  workshop  the  utility  of  practical  manipulation  has  been  pte- 
emineatly  satisfactoiy. 

1,  along  with  others  who  have  had  far  more  opportunities  of  judging 
than  I  have,  feel  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  draw  the  line  be- 
treen  praising  the  workman  and  encouraging  him  to  be  ^;otist)cal  and 
impertinent.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  imudieious,  ill-a^ised  patron- 
age on  the  part  of  well-meaning  friends,  which  tends  to  make  artisans  and 
labourers  too  freqnentiy  to  consider  themselves  artistic  heroes ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  fancy  tb&t  architects,  as  a  rule,  are  too  apt  to  act  the  martinet 
and  ipom  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  practical  workman.  Mr.  Fer- 
Eu»Hi,  whom  tdl  will  admit  ia  a  great  authority,  and  whose  judgment, 
adnoe,  and  opinion,  should  always  be  received  with  the  consideration  they 
nerit,  sud,  oqly  the  other  day,  that  "  any  step  towards  employing  any 
petson  of  a  lower  educational  or  social  status  than  the  inrofession 
aiehiteets  as  now  constituted,  would  be  «  step  in  the  wrong  Erection,  and 
tbe  idea  of  employing  workmen  in  the  sense  in  whidi  that  term  is  gene- 

nlly  imdwstood,  is  so  to  degrade  the  Art  by  pandezing  to  igntoanee  and 

tolgarity  as  to  destroy  it  foe  ever,  and  to  blo^  ontits  name  fi»m  the  list  of 

tbe  fine  or  Be-fined  Arta  of  mankind." 
IratuuthelpUunkingthatremi^  raehasthcM  cannot  do  otherwise 


than  an  immenaityof  harm.  More  than  once  has  my  attention  been  drawn 
to  the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  by  honest,  straightforward,  and  in* 
telligent  working  men,  who  in  angry  tones  have  protested  that  it  is  a  gross 
libd  upon  thmr  order.  I  eandidljr  agree  in  admitting  that  it  is  so.  Had 
the  remariu  been  made  forty  years  ago,  I  eonld  understsjid  the  allusion  to 
the  ignomnee  and  vulgarity  of  the  wo^ng  classes,  but  in  the  year  of 
Grace,  1876, 1  think  ^  must  admit  that  ignorant  and  vulgar  workmen  are 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Education  is  rapidly  converting  the 
labourer  who  formwly  was  a  boor  and  a  lout  into  something  more  than  a 
mere  automaton.  He  is  being  taught  that  he  has  a  mind,  and  tiie  in- 
fluence this  is  having  upon  ns  as  a  nation  ia  perhaps  imperceptible  at 
present,  but  by-and-by  must  be  immense.  And  yet  slowly,  but  most 
rarely,  in  many  touches  of  our  industry,  we  ue  faUJng  behind 
onr  ancient  renown  aim|ily  because  there  is  an  vnhappj  i^vorca 
between  science  and  practical  manipulation ;  luid  nowhere  ia  this  and 
the  want  of  theoretical  implication  of  art  to  industry  more  apparent 
than  in  those  industries  which  relate  to  building  oooslruction,  and 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect — felt  by 
all  but  admitted  by  few — are  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character. 
Here,  where  we  pride  ourselves  upon  the  scope  we  ^ve  to  individual 
liberty  and  our  detestation  of  bureaucraticism  and  i^cial  espionage,  this 
separation  is  accompanied  by  moat  unfortunate  resalts,  and  it  is  not  sur* 
prising  that  the  application  of  tbe  very  old  aocial  rule  that  "Every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  "  meets  with  the  same  resalt  now 
as  formerly,  vis.,  a  Babel  of  discordant  erections,  such  as  more  often  than 
not  choracteriae  our  Eogliah  productions,  both  in  domestic  and  street 
architecture. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  bring  about  that  harmony  of  action  which  un- 
doubtedly existed  when  those  glorious  creations,  the  eeeleaiastical  struc- 
tures of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  sprang  into  existence.  What  I  would  propose 
is  the  collecting  together  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  in  the 
form  of  a  conference,  all  branches  of  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade. 
At  this  conference  I  would  auggeet  the  formation  of  a  guild  of  building 
constructors  —  the  objects  being  to  advance  in  all  possible  ways  the 
interests  of  the  trade.  Thia  might  be  done  by  syatematlc  lectures  delirored 
at  proper  timee  and  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  work  there  and 
then  in  course  of  construction,  and  by  prizes  to  be  offered  for  tlie  best 
essays  upon  the  several  branches  of  work.  Suggestions  should  be  solidted 
from  all  engaged  in  building  vrork,  or  from  othm,  and  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Guild.  Any  solid  improvement  introduced  or  suggested  by 
an  operatite  or  other  person  should  be  reported  upon  and,  ifapproved, 
adopted,  and  tbe  party  assisted  in  receiving  protection  if  the  improvement 
were  of  importance  sufficient  to  be  woith  a  patent.  Periodical  exhibitions 
should  be  held,  with  a  museum  of  architecture  and  building  appliances,  to 
be  open  at  such  honm  as  would  be  convenient  to  the  humbler  members  of 
the  craft.  In  this  museum  the  exhibition  of  models  should  be  encouraged, 
and  drawings  of  all  sorts  of  erections  should  be  hung  in  couspicnous  places^ 
with  tbe  estimates  of  cost,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  show  the  general 
public  bow  cheap  houses  are  run  np,  and  how  they  are  swindled  by  the 
crafty,  speculative  builder.  The  workman  should  also  be  encouraged 
while  actively  engaged  in  his  calling  to  register  his  practical  observations 
obtained  in  the  coarse  of  his  daily  industry.  By  this  means  a  fund  of 
valuable  iDfonnation  might  be  obtaiupd.  By  aucb  a  guild  as  I  hare 
attempted  feebly  to  describe,  certificates  of  competency  might  be  issued, 
and  it  would  indeed  be  a  proud  day,  when  the  workman  and  the  srdiiteet, 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  should  strive  to  miss  the  whole  status  of 
tbe  trade— the  soundest  basis  upcm  whidi  to  fbund  a  brae  and  just  scale  of 
advance  in  wages. 

There  is  another  snggeation  I  should  like  to  make,  audit  ia  one  I  intend 
to  adopt  myaelf.  When  a  building  is  about  to  bo  erected,  say  a  mansion, 
every  person  employed,  from  the  humblest  labourer,  should,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  works,  be  informed  of  what  is  about  to  be  done. 
The  whole  of  the  wotking  drawings  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position  so  that  they  could  always  be  accessible  to  the  meanest  workman, 
and  all  of  them,  together  with  the  specification,  should  be  explained  in  a 
sort  of  brief  lecture — by  the  architect  more  often,  but  in  his  alwence  by  the 
clerk  of  works  or  foreman.  I  would  bare  the  system  of  drainage  ex- 
pUined,  ventilation,  hot-water  apparatus,  &c,  described.  I  would  then 
invite  suggestions  and  comparisons  of  su^esuons  from  every  one  em- 
ployed, from  the  tiler  to  the  plnmber.  Thoee  would  of  course  be  submitted 
in  the  first  place  to  the  clerk  of  works  or  foreman  and  then  to  the 
architect,  ana  if  found  to  be  feasible  and  practicable  and  thought  to 
be  a  decided  improvement  would  be  really  adopted.  Each  man  would 
thus  have  a  distinct  interest  in  his  woric.  and  would  not  iisel  that  he  was  a 
mere  madiine  like  the  tool  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

A  well-known  representative  workman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  Yon 
know,  Mr.  Thicke,  the  aicbitect  has  ceased  to  be  whit  he  originally  was» 
and  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  which  his  name  implies.  He  has  become, 
rather,  a  peripatetic,  fashionable  person,  conspicuous  by  eye  glasses  and 
rings,  and  a  profesBional  individual  of  consequence ;  and  in  consequence  a 
way  is  made  clear  for  any  adventurous  individual,  not  periiaps  conversant 
with  any  particular  branch  of  the  Imildiog  trade,  who  undert^ces  the 
erection  of  our  suburban  residences  and  houses,  and  oonntless  abcvtiona 
spring  up  right  and  left — hormonions  in  no  one  respect,  and  agreeing  only 
in  their  supreme  ugliness  and  outrage  upon  convenience  and  taste  ;  aod 
more  often  than  not  the  primary  requisites  of  a  good,  habitable  house,  viz., 
light  and  rentilaticn,  are  utterly  and  wholly  neglected.  What  superviaiou 
there  is  appears  to  me  (be  went,  on  to  say)  to  be  vexatious,  pedantic, 
obstructive,  aod  offensive.  There  ia  often  an  entirely  unnecessary  inter- 
ference as  regards  a  pier,  p^ups,  in  the  wrong  niacin  a  wall  of  insufficient 
thicknees,  or  a  mistAken  line  of  ftentage ;  wuut  sanitary  arrangements 
and  the  quality  of  tbe  material  used  are  entirely  overlooked.  In  fhct  the 
ignorant,  and  selfish  speculator  bos  pretty  much  his  own  way,  and  the 
result  ia  only  too  well  known,"  When  observations  like  these  are  made 
by  workmen,  who  themselves  desire  a  better  state  of  things,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  not  acting  unwisely  in  taking  stock  of  the  position  and  seeing 
whether  aU  the  fiuilts  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  our  system  of  domestic 
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BiobitMtnre  He  enUtely  with  the  men  who  come  forwaid  u  bnilden  or  the  I 
man  whom  he  may  employ. 

What  a  coDtr&at  (eontinned  Mr.  Thieke)  does  this  vast  city  present  to 
the  agreement  and  harmoqy  of  design  ae  depicted  in  the  best  of  the 
continental  cities.  A  eight  of  them  produces  an  agreeable  satisfiiction  and 
a  desire  at  times  for  a  alight  taste  of  that  antocrstic  rule  and  power  where 
the  resnlts  seem  so  pre'Ominently  satisfactory ;  not  that  we  should  wish  to 
(tee  liberty  of  action  removed,  but  something  like  intelligent  order  and 
harmony  in  accord  with  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  Mnvenienca  and 
neceSHty.  There  is  no  more  patent  itlostration  of  the  wild  Tamries  of 
our  unbridled  freedom  of  action  than  in  the  mode  in  which  oar  Freehold 
Land  Sodeties  cover  their  ground.  They  cover  acree  and  acres  with  gaudy 
and  fantastic  outrages  upon  taste  and  conrenience,  and  withont  any  re^rd  to 
economy.  If  any  person  were  to  commence  a  search  after  the  elements  of 
thrift  or  profitable  investment  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  last  place 
he  would  find  it  would  be  in  connection  with  one  of  these  building 
societies,  from  the  simple  &ct  that  every  element  of  advantage  is  neglected 
and  l»ft  out  in  their  stnictaros.  Side  by  side  of  a  vilU  built  in  the  Swiss 
style  is  a  little  mean  unpretending  etAtiga  with  small  nmpering  windows 
and  a  tall  consumptive  looking  door,  one  costing  perhaps  five  or  six  times  as 
much  as  the  other:  this  ill-assorted  arrangement  of  houses  eziste  on  nearly 
every  building  estate  in  and  around  the  metropolitan  area.  That  which 
chaiacterisee  the  conglomeration  of  bricks  and  mortar  called  villas  also 
characteriees  much  of  onr  street  architectore,  viz.,  the  encouragement  of 
every  kind  of  nfglect  in  a  sanitary,  artistic,  economic,  and  ntilitanan  point 
of  view. 

Hr.  Fergusson  has  most  pertinently  remarked  upon  the  neglect  in  em- 
ploying professional  asflistanee,  and  has  pointed  ont  what  has  occurred  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner  in  the  building  of  tJie  Times  office  in  Q,neen 
Victoria  Street.  An  erudite  amateur  and  a  master  workman  have  produced 
a  building  against  which  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  can  be  lodged, 
either  as  to  design  or  execation,  certainly  not  in  the  latter.  There  must 
have  been  some  very  cogent  reason  for  this  avoidance  of  the  employment 
of  a  trained  and  educated  mind  in  the  erection  of  this  atmetore,  sod  I  for 
one  should  like  to  know  more  about  it. 

If  the  profession  were  to  commence  to  turn  ita  mind  to  the  practical 
irork  of  constructing  better  homes  for  the  million,  a  far  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  profesaion  of  the  architect  would  follow.  When 
the  workman,  the  public,  and  some  reforming  school  of  architects  can  meet 
for  a  common  object,  viz.,  that  of  housing  ^e  labourer  and  artisan  in  a 
aensible,  practical,  and  economic  manner,  there  will  arise  an  enienie  cordiate 
between  the  profession  and  the  masses  which  will  ensure  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  a  general  advantage  will  result  to  the  community  at 
lai^. 

In  continuing,  Mr.  Thicke  asked:  What  more  worthy  object  could  oceapy 
tJie  minds  of  Uionghtftil  men,  whose  special  bosioess  it  is  to  house  and 
home  the  people,  than  that  of  showing  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  the  overgrowth  of  our  large  towns  and  cities,  thereby  saving 
that  annual  destruction  of  valuable  life  which  is  the  result  of  causes 
readily  preventible.  What  a  ghastly  parody  upon  enlightening  the  public 
with  information  in  connection  mth  arehitectoial  and  building  news  was 
contained  in  a  leading  professional  paper  a  week  or  two  since.  On  one 
page  the  homes  of  some  hundreds  of  working  men  in  Stafford  were  de- 
scribed as  being  in  a  meet  misecable  pligbt—ash-tiits  were  orerflowiDg, 
water  pipes  and  cesspools  were  so  dose  together  that  eontaminatioD  was 
certain,  and  fevers  and  ^seases  of  every  uod  were  prevalent  in  almost 
every  house.  On  another  page  there  was  one  elaborate  account  of  some 
recently  erected  stables,  where  eveiy  novelty  and  appliance  that  htmian 
ingenmty  could  suggest  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  health  for  the  horses 
h^  been  introduced.  The  sanitary  arrangements  were  said  to  be  perfect, 
and  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  upon  the  ornamentation,  consist- 
ing of  polished  teak,  marble,  and  mahogany  I  Surely  the  designer  and 
proprietor  most  have  imagined  that  the  life  of  the  animal  was  of  more 
value  and  importance  than  the  human  being!  Until  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture comes  back  to  primitive  conditions,  much  of  the  honour  due  to  one 
ttf  the  noblest  profassions  will  be  wanting.  When  men  first  sought  shelter 
there  was  an  undoubted  respect  paid  to  him  who  combined  comfort,  dura- 
bility, and  economy  in  those  habitations  which  most  have  first  supplanted 
the  Domade's  tent,  and  as  dvilisation  progressed,  the  conveniences  of  homes 
1}ecame  more  diversified  and  elaborated.  The  temple  was  but  a  grander 
home  ii4iere  the  worship  of  the  August  Tenant  was  symbolised  in  the  bonse 
erected  to  His  worship.  In  the  more  ornate  productions  of  theMedieval  ages, 
where  the  glories  of  some  forest  avenue  seem  petrified  into  stone,  we  have  the 
very  highest  flight  of  devotion,  as  marked  in  sacred  erections  immediately 
preceding  a  period  when  domestic  architecture  seems  to  have  reached  a 
point  ^descent,  in  which  the  hound  and  horse  are  better  lodged  and  cared 
f(a  than  the  human  being.  And  well  indeed  may  Sir  Eichard  Wallace's 
stables  be  cited  as  a  fierce  satire  upon  the  reports  made  of  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Stafibrd.  If  iuoom^petsnee  ever 
sat  entuoned  and  legislated  for  housing  the  induitrioos  poor  it  most  have 
been  during  that  period  when  the  railways  monopolised  travelling,  making 
no  provision  for  the  workman  to  be  carried  to  and  fro  at  moderate  fares  to 
the  suburban  districts.  After  dislodging  them  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
and  causing  them  to  crowd  into  courts,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
-death  rate  rune  so  high,  or  that  health  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ? 
The  30,000  poor  of  Liverpool  who  live  in  cellars  without  light  and  venti- 
lation are  but  a  sample  of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  in  other  large  towns 
in  this  oonntzy. 

What  may  not  be  done  by  combination  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
common  sense  on  the  part  oS  workmen  assisted  by  those  whose  profession 
it  is  to  design  and  to  build  something  besides  petrified  forests  in  atone  like 
-our  cathedrals  or  carved  mountain  ranges  like  our  palaces  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  is  more  fame  to  be  obtained  in  the  execution  of  such  work  than  in 
-the  erection  of  miles  of  humble  homes,  however  comfortable  and  com- 
modious ;  yet  I  ventnre  to  think  almost  as  great  a  fome  and  reward  may 
be  gained  by  designing  and  erootiDg  model  vulages  and  habitations  for  onr 
poorer  fellows  as  m  the  more  pretentious  and  showy  structures. 


Mr.  Thicke  ofmcluded  thus :  It  may  bs  said  of  our  prof  eestou  u  of  mrr 
other.  There  is  beauty  nhou  there  u  utility,  and  there  can  be  no  dom 
we  are  fust  driving  on  to  that  time  when  the  men  we  shall  "  deliriit  ui 
honour  "—the  real,  true,  grand  majesty  of  the  people,  will  not  beiS*  met 
whose  mark  upon  history's  page  has  been  traced  like  a  burning  moteoi  in 
the  aky  markM  by  a  track  of  fire  and  blood,  of  war,  revenge,  and  debt- 
but  by  the  more  prosaic  work  of  fashioning  healthy  homes  for  hxan 
people.  The  architect  who  helps  to  take  men  from  crowded  eonris  «be» 
no  sun-ray  penetrates,  from  pestilenttal  ur  which  kills  as  snrelju  the 
cowardly  stiletto,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  kind.  Let  us  u^iteeta  wMUt 
practising  in  our  precession  never  forget  there  is  a  true  greetata  in 
humility.  To  assist  the  handicraftsman  in  t^e  building  trade  to  be  a 
wiser  and  more  efficient  workman  is  a  noble  form  of  humility.  L«t  u 
remember  that  the  Oreat  Architect  of  the  world  who,  while  planning  tbt 
eternal  hills,  thought  it  not  beneath  His  dignity.  Almighty  though  He  b^ 
to  teach  the  sparrow  how  to  build  her  humble  nest,  or  Sie  sat  the  nki  b* 
which  she  carries  on  her  subterranean  architectnre.  ' 

The  Chaibvan  said  that  Mr.  Thicke  had  brought  finward  a  ve^  bi^ 
project,  and  doubtless  considerable  di&rence  of  opinion  would  be  expiiaied 
m  the  course  of  the  discussion.  No  one  would  dimnte  the  gnat  diadna- 
tages  arising  frOm  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  building  BTtuuiod 
the  architect,  but  the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  project  for  closet  nnioa 
and  communion  was  to  find  a  common  platform  on  which  to  meet  md 
adjust  their  difierencas ;  for  the  architect,  in  carrying  out  the  vorfe  en- 
trusted to  him,  had  to  deal  not  with  the  worldug  man,  but  with  the  woo- 
ing man's  master.  Several  working  men  -were  present,  and  he  infited 
them  to  state  their  news  upon  .the  question. 

Mr.  Rakbkhx  sud  that  ha  was  not  partieulariy  eonrenant  with  uclu> 
teetotal  matters,  but  he  thought  it  was  -well  to  remind  the  mwtlng  thit 
the  architect,  as  his  name  imported,  ought  to  be  the  leader  of  the  bnilda 
— ought  to  instruct  him  how  to  do  his  work,  and  set  him  ri^t  vhen  b» 
went  wrong.  But  the  practice  now  prevailed  of  erecting  buildingi  on 
sites  to  which  they  were  not  adapted — the  drawings  might  be  very  ptetl^, 
but  could  not  properly  be  carried  out  by  the  builder.  This  gave  liie  to 
gingerbread  construction!^  which  reflected  credit  on  neither  us  atduttct 
nor  the  builder. 

The  CwiTSMiy,  interposing,  reminded  the  speaker  that  he  was  nndo- 
ing  from  the  subject  before  Ute  meeting — the  relationship  betveen  tia 
atcbitect  and  the  workman. 

Bibr.  lU.MBgn.L,  resuming,  said  his  object  was  to  piore  that  a  ptepN 
relationship  did  not  exist.  An  architect  ought  personally  to  direct  the 
worbnan,  uid  endeavonr  to  be  nssfbl  as  «dl  as  OTnanuntaL 

The  Chaibmait  ruled  that  the  speaker  was  ont  of  oxdei. 

Ur.  Stanxos,  in  etmtinaing  the  discassion,  sud  that  the  Afflenh; 
would  be  to  carry  into  practice  the  suggestions  that  had  been  muls.  h 
had  been  said  that  the  architect  did  not  hold  communion  with  the  votk- 
man,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  feared  there  was  too  much  troth  in  the  allega- 
tion. The  architect  would  go  over  the  works  escorted  by  the  dot  of 
works  or  the  foreman,  and  make  a  few  observations,  but  said  too  little  to 
the  men.  If  be  would  occasionally  stop  and  talk  to  the  men  themselTcs- 
those,  for  instance,  who  had  to  do  the  carving  or  pat  the  iron  in  ite  plus 
— he,  Mr.  Stannus,  believed  that  the  men  woiud  be  encouraged  to  U.l»  i 
pride  in  their  work ;  for  the  architect  should  endeavour  to  imbue  them  vilh 
some  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated.  According  to  his  own  ex- 
perience, the  establishment  of  working  men's  clubs,  as  affijrdiDg  oppoi- 
tnnities  for  intercourse  betWeen  the  architect  and  the  workmao,  «u  ai- 
culated  to  benefit  the  former  as  mnch  as  the  latter.  Of  guilds  he  had  m 
experience,  and  although  such  institutions  might  have  been  aduted  to  tlie 
Middle  Ages,  he  doubted  whether  they  woold  answer  so  well  in  tns  fmiat 
day,  Essays  and  lectures  had  also  been  reoommended  hj  Mr.  Tbnike  ii 
connection  vribh  the  guilds,  but  the  result  would  probably  be  the  aeenmnk- 
tion  of  a  mass  of  useless  verbiage.  Of  the  representative  woiknan,  Mr. 
Staonus  confessed  that  he  entertained  some  dread,  if  by  such  a  chsnder 
that  class  of  individual  was  intended  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  mnbaan, 
and  set  up  as  a  representative — spending  his  time  in  spouting  at  public 
meetings.  The  test  of  a  true  working  man  was  in  ascertaining  ^tner  he 
really  worked  at  his  trade  ;  he  preferred  dealing  with  those  whose  btut 
was  in  their  work,  not  with  such  as  went  aboat  complatniog  of  trade 
grievances.  ]D[pon  the  queation  of  sanitaiy  arrangemente,  and  thealliuieD 
made  to  Sir  William  Wallace's  stables,  he  was  soTe  that  Sir  WilltuB  vu 
an  excellent  man,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  his  workmen  comfottabla 
Was  it,  after  all,  neceesary  that  a  man  should  be  housed  more  comfortably 
than  a  horse  ?  A  horse  was  a  delicate  animal,  requiring  warmth  and  com- 
fort, and  when  tied  up  in  a  stable  could  not  move  about  like  a  mm. 
DoubUess,  if  architseta  could  do  away  with  crowded  courts  and  vtetched 
dwellings,  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public ;  bst  fv 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a  work  it  most  be  remembered  that  tba 
interposition  of  the  capitalist  was  necessary.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thiob 
to  Mr.  Thicke,  who  had  exhibited  some  moral  courage  in  breaking  up  what 
was  rather  untrodden  ground. 

Mr.  Connolly  said  he  feared  that  he  came  under  the  denomination  of 
one  who  was  not  now  a  working  man,  though  he  became  a  stonemason 
thirty  years  ago,  and  had  chiaeUed  stone  for  the  space  of  tweQ^-foi|f 
years  ;*'biit  if  chiselling  men  was  found  to  be  a  more  pnriBteble  porsut 
than  that  of  chisdUng  stone,  who  could  blame  the  working  man  for  *o 
laudable  an  exercise  of  his  talents  ?  And  yet  he  claimed  still  to  bee  vork- 
ing  man,  and  to  the  longest  day  of  his  life  would  be  "  Tom  Couiolly,  ihe 
stonemason."  He  only  wished  that  they  had  to  make  as  many  apeeuiesu 
a  working  man's  delegate  had,  and  if  they  were  paid  on  the  aameratii 
they  would  not  find  it  a  very  paying  game.  The  architect  was  not  Uie 
man  he  was  in  bygone  days,  neither  was  the  workman.  When  he  vaa  a 
boy  it  was  the  custom  even  in  Ireland  always  to  adapt  the  scholastic  edi- 
cation  to  the  pursuit  tot  which  the  boy  was  deaigaed;  thns,  if  intended  t« 
a  joiner,  he  would  be  prepared  by  a  proper  oonise  of  tnining. 
arehitecu  of  those  days  were  also  good,  plain  sort  (tf  men,  poMwas 
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itnog  eoDUBon  mih^  vho  mn  not  too  inroad  to  talk  to  workmen — sa  men 

of  gniias,  "wbo  wisbed  thwr  ideas  to  be  properly  carried  out,  neTer  vere. 
Ea  had  in  the  eonxse  of  liis  life  worked  unaer  some  of  tlie  most  emiaeDt 
trchiteets,  engiDeem  and  cootiactore,  aad  they  were  never  too  prond  to  talk 
t>  the  men,  but  knew  them  all  perfectly,  and  endeavoured  to  intpire  them 
irilh  a  lore  for  their  work.  Anything  that  could  be  done  tow&ids  bring* 
ing  about  a  good  feeling  between  the  heads  of  the  profenion  and  the  lower 
■tnta  would,  be  was  cosvineed,  be  a  moTement  in  the  right  direction ;  for 
tha  srehitect  frequently  loet  drach  valuable  information  uirongh  the  want 
of  what  mi^t  be  called  a  little  condeecension.  Further,  the  workman  had 
beeii  brotahsed  by  the  divorce ;  and  Mr.  Connolly  said  that  he  had  worked 
in  company  with  a  hundred  masoce,  not  one  of  whom  could  make  a  sketch 
of  nne  bit  of  special  work,  nor  even  iinderstand  a  sketch.  He  asserted 
that  such  a  state  of  things  was  detrimental  in  every  point  of  view,  and  it 
was  desirable  that  a  remedy  should  be  provided  for  Uie  unnatural  and  in- 
hannoniouB  relatiouhip  at  present  aiinting  between  the  architect  and  the 
workman. . 

Hr.  BoBCBTBQir  tfaooj^t  it  was  neoessaxy  to  take  into  eonndemtioa  Oia 
altered  conations  under  which  building  were  now  erected,  and  the  con- 
ffittois  under  which  they  were  erected  id  the  Uliddle  Ages.  The  contractor 
was  FMponsible  to  the  architect  for  tbe  due  performance  of  the  work,  and 
Uie  workman  was  the  servant  of  the  contractor,  not  of  the  architect.  If 
anything  went  wrong,  the  architact  would,  in  the  interest  of  his  client, 
natunlly  turn  to  the  contractor,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  appeal 
to  the  woAmen.  At  the  same  time,  he  (Mr,  Bobertaon)  conndered  that 
there  was  room  for  a  much  laxger  interchange  of  thought  between  the 
ardntset  and  woAmBn,  and  that  snch  an  interchange  would  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  Still,  he  did  nottiiink  that  the  architect  would  learn  constructive 
■aenee  from  the  workman,  certainly  not  sanitary  science,  for  that  bad 
aersr  been  developed  by  workmen.  The  sanitary  defects  referred  to  by 
Hr.  Thicke  were  not  the  &uU  of  the  architect,  and  even  if  he  were 
nsponaible,  the  defects  were  not  attributable  to  the  want  of  communion 
ba^reen  the  archit«ct  and  the  workman.  With  regard  to  the  guild  that 
bad  been  apekm  of,  it  might  be  a  veir  fine  and  denzable  thing,  bnt  the 
ArddtsetiDsl  Aiiociation  was  an  huuxe^nate  basis  npon  wUdi  to  baild  such 
a  trsmoiidDns  saperstmctnre.  The  Association  was  intended  for  the  advance- 
mat  of  architeetore,  and  was  not  devoted  to  workmen ;  and  if  arohitecta 
vere  to  take  counsel  with  the  workmen  after  the  signing  of  a  contract, 
tbe  eoDsequeoee  would  probably  be  the  accumulation  of  extras. 

tfr.  J.  DonoUBS  Uathsws  said  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  workmen 
Bod  architects  were  sworn  enemies  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  but  this 
was  a  false  assumption.  He  did  not  admit  that  any  such  feeling  existed, 
cifftaiDly  not  on  the  part  of  the  architects.  It  had  been  suggested  that  it 
nu  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  instruct  the  workman,  but  such  a  proposi- 
tios  he  denied  i»  Mo.  The  workman  was  rapposed  to  serve  his  appreotice- 
Aip  to  a  particular  tnde,  and  to  be  able  to  do  his  work  in  a  competent 
Bimw:  while  the  architect  had  to  see  that  the  work  was  carried  out 
pnqwriy,  flflldently,  conscientiously,  and  artistically.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  assert  that  the  architect  shonld  ignore  the  workman,  or  take 
DO  Mtioe  of  him,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  such  feeling  prevailed.  Un- 
happily >  democratie  feeling  existed  on  the  part  of  the  workman  towards 
Quae  who  h^tpened  to  be  placed  in  rather  a  better  position,  but  the  wiirk- 
nan  ought  to  imdentand  that  he,  and  also  the  architect,  had  particular 
dnties  to  pnform,  and  if  both  did  their  part  fiuUiftilly  and  conscientiously 
tbe  result  would  be  a  satisfiu!tor^  building.  Architects  knew  from  painfu 
expetience  that  they  were  continually  worried  by  the  carelessness  and 
tDcompetency  of  tbe  workmen  ;  the  prevailing  idea  on  the  part  of  work- 
men was  th^  they  had  to  do  so  many  hours'  work,  and  they  had  no  care 
beyond  that,  except  to  make  tbe  job  last  as  long  as  pOBcdble  for  the  sake  of 
thunaetvea  and  tJieir  neighbours.  Such  a  feeling  was  very  wrong,  and 
mtil  it  was  e«reet«d  a  propn  fading  would  not  exist  between  the  archiiect 
tnd  the  woifcnuui.  lo  years  gone  by  it  was  understood  that  tbe  bricklayer 
knew  all  about  bonding,  but  now  nothing  gave  the  architect  more  trouble 
than  the  bonding  of  the  bridcmrk.  Formerly,  also,  a  carpenter  nnder- 
■tood  Buoh  a  matter  as  setting  out  a  staircase,  bat  a  good  seiter-oot  was 
now  almost  inralnable.  The  workman's  education  waa  deficient,  and  under 
the  present  rigime  Mr,  Mathews  did  not  know  how  the  architect  could 
coosolt  anybody  about  the  work  except  the  mastor-builder.  No  class  of 
nen  were  better  paid  than  the  sUUed  artisan,  Euid  ha  was  much  belter  off 
than  the  mercantile  doic  who  bad  to  kaejp  ap  an  appearanee ;  andcoo- 
ridering  the  wages  that  were  pud  to  artisans,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
■rchit«ct  should  oe  called  upon  to  provide  dwellings  tat  them,  except,  per- 
baps,  where  they  were  tamed  out  by  the  railways— the  well-paid  artisan 
oaght  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  A  few  years  ago  working 
man  was  taken  by  the  band,  but  greater  disconton^  he  believed,  had  only 
been  the  reaolt.  The  remedy  for  any  grievance  would  be  found  in  their 
sndeavooring  to  do  their  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  call  them ;  and  he  believed  that  the  majority  of  architects 
*«B  disposed  to  work  harmoniously  and  happily  with  all  with  whom  they 
come  into  contact 

The  Rer.  H.  Soixt  said  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  evil  had 
resulted  from  taking  working  men  by  the  hand ;  tbe  conseqaencee  would 
be  unfortanato  if  thny  were  to  admit  the  useleesneBS  of  endeavouring  to  do 
good  and  to  carry  out  Christian  inindples,  although  it  was  true  that  there 
Blight  have  been  some  nullifying  agencies  at  work.  He  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  efibrte  made  on  behalf  of  working  men,  although  he 
Admitted  there  was  a  deal  at  sospicioasness  to  contend  with;  and  it  was 
d^ly  to  the  interest  of  the  ardiitect  and  builder  to  promote  the  intelli' 
^ce  and  sobriety  of  the  worUi^  dasses.  He  bad  great  faith  in  ttr. 
Thidte's  prcgeet  as  tending  to  promote  greater  intercommanion,  and  the' 
srtiaan  would  then  be  more  likely  to  interest  himself  in  the  work,  and  to 
sndeavour  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  architect  The  notion  of  imbuing 
sll  the  persons  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  plan  with  an  idea  of  it  in  its 
bleed  outline  waa  very  good ;  if  the  object  were  right  and  the  spirit  good 
AS  UioBght  tint  pKMttcal  diffieul^ss  wonld  be  overcome.  If  all—the 
•Khiteet,  builder,  and  wtricman— were  bound  togeth^  hj  a  feeling  of 
<sivadW«^orto  use  a  beUsr.  old-fhshioBcd  iroid,  of  "  bzotberiwod^" 


thetroeaimof  the  guilds  wonld  be  realised.  It  was  oontinu^  said  that 
the  apprentioeship  system  had  broken  down,  and  that  young  men  did  not 
get  the  same  instmction  as  formerly  in  their  trades ;  the  result  was  lament- 
able, but  how  was  it  to  be  got  over  ?  If  their  knowledge  were  imperfect, 
the  need  ought  to  be  supplied,  and  classes  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object 
were  being  held,  at  which  Mr.  Thidte,  and  Mr.  Williams,  an  intelligent 
working  man,  assisted. 

Mr.  £.  Hall  also  agreed  in  the  importwce  of  promoting  more  intimate 
relations  between  architects  and  woikmeo.  The  architect  would  then 
benefit  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  workmen  in  regard  to  the 
durability  of  materials  and  also  as  to  the  merits  of  any  new  invention. 
The  workman  also  would  benefit  by  communion  with  the  architect,  and  if 
friendly  terms  were  established  he  believed  the  complaints,  respecting  the 
absence  of  good  bond  in  brickwork  woold  cease.  At  tbe  same  time  he  (Ud 
not  think  that  the  advantages  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  architeot 
and  the  workman  were  satisfactorily  developed  at  the  Institute  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  with  which  Mr.  Solly  waa  n>nnected.  Te^  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  iu  getting  from  winkmen  their  ideas ;  if  a  quesiion  were 
asked  they  immediately  assamed  that  the  architect  was  utterly  ignorant 
about  eveiy  part  of  his  business,  and  such  a  feeling  discouraged  the  inter* 
course  which  might  otherwise  take  place.  The  system  upon  which  modem 
practice  was  conducted  must  be  taken  into  CMisideration  ;  otherwise  they 
would  not  arrive  at  a  satisfiutory  solution  of  the  qaestim. 

Mr.  ijAVAOB  confessed  his  sarpriae  at  some  of  the  misconceptions  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  Paper.  Mr.  Thicke,  he  believed,  hod  intended  to  con- 
vey that  tbe  architect  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details 
of  the  work,  although  not  a  manipulator.  If  doser  communion  eoriirted 
between  the  uebiteci  and  the  workgian,  tbe  fcvmer  would  braeflt  as  w^ 
as  the  latter,  and  would  probably  obtain  a  Urge  increase  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  numerous  building  societies.  The  object  of  building 
speculators  was  to  keep  architects  out  of  the  field,  and  to  deceive  the 
public,  but  this  would  toagre&textent  bede&atedif  abettOTMUngeoisted 
between  the  architect  and  the  workman. 

Mr.  STANK0S :  How  are  we  to  come  forward  to  benefit  these  bnildiilg 
societies  ?   We  shonld  be  very  glad  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  SATA(ffl  explained  that  if  it  were  more  widely  known  bow  the  public 
were  gulled  through  the  medium  of  speculative  builders,  tte  ardiiteet 
would  ultimately  reap  tbe  benefit. 

The  motion  having  been  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried,  Mr.  Thicke 
returned  flanks,  and  said  that  although  he  had  approached  the  sulneet 
with  some  trepidation,  he  hoped  some  result  would  follow.  Somethingoad 
been  said  about  the  representative  working  man  not  attending  to  bis  oun* 
ness,  but  if  they  were  to  see  the  mAnner  in  which  Mr.  Bobert  Williams, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  conducted  a  class  of  construction  at  the  Artisans* 
Institute,  they  would  realise  his  ^Mr.  Thicke's)  ideal  of  a  representative 
working  man.  Mr.  Mathews  qmte  misunderstood  him  in  supposing  be 
intended  to  suggest  that  working  men  and  architects  were  enemies.  He 
did  not  mean  that,  but  the  ultra  woAingraan  had  an  ol^eOion  to  architects 
idio  did  not  like  to  soil  their  clothes. 


It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  April  16,  the  discussion 
on  "  Queen  Anne,"  and  its  relation  to  the  Oothic  revival,  would  be  resumed, 
an  introductory  Paper  being  promised  by  Mr.  Stannus. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Enpneers  held  on  Kcmday  erening  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Westminstn  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  in  the  chair,  a  Fftper  by  Mr.  W.  0-.  Ferrar,  on  "  Practical 
Constraetion  in  the  Coloniee,"  was  read.  The  author,  in  the  first  place, 
compared  the  construction  and  management  of  English  and  Colonial  rail- 
ways— the  former  of  which  he  stated  were  far  above  the  latter  in  both  re- 
spects, the  work  in  the  Colonies— with  the  exception  of  ironworic — being 
much  below  the  Ekiglish  standard.  That  arose  from  the  first  cost  abroad 
being  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  author  then  went  on  to  point  out  a 
▼arie^  u  dtcnmstaoees  whidi  arise  in  railway  construction  in  the  Colonies 
and  semi-dviUsed  countries,  many  of  which  have  to  be  met  promptly  and 
with  such  means  as  are  locally  aTulable.  Beferring  to  the  labour  qusstim, 
he  strongly  advocated  a  ooDdliatoty  poliiqr  with  workmen,  and  thM  attau- 
tion  shonld  be  given  to  any  grievance  they  might  have,  the  cause  inqiured 
into,  and  the  difference  adjusted,  which  could  easily  be  done  by  the  ligjtt 
of  local  conditions  rather  than  that  of  home  practice.  The  transpmt  of 
materials  abroad  was  an  imjiortant  eonsidenuioo  matariaUy  afiectiag  and 
often  determining  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  on  a  contract  Properly 
managed,  the  author  stated  bullock  cartage  to  be  as  good  and  as  cheap  as 
any  other  known  method.  He  had  tried  a  steam  traetion  engine,  bat 
abandoned  it  for  animal  transport,  and  put  the  engine  to  work  for  station- 
ary purposes.  The  author  then  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  details  of  ptac^oal 
railway  construction  as  carried  out  abroad,  giving  his  experiences  in  vari- 
ous  departments  of  work,  including  the  making  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments, masonry  and  timber  work,  ballasting  drainage  and  plate  laying, 
bridge  construction,  station  buildings,  Ac.  He  gave  examples  which  had 
occurred  in  his  practice,  and  some  with  which  he  had  met  in  that  of  other 
engineers  in  Australia,  America,  and  other  parts,  and  concluded  by  gating 
a  summa^  of  the  chief  points  requiring  special  attention  in  the  eonstrMp 
tion  of  railways  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Sxponditoro  on  Bristol  Cathedral  during  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  41,30(W.  Mr.  Street  has  reported  that  the  works  to  be  completed 
before  the  nave  can  be  used  are  tbe  western  window  and  gable,  the  interior 
of  the  western  towers,  the  floors,  doors,  and  the  fittings,  carvings,  and 
sculpture.  The  Bestoration  Committee  believe  that  if  8,<>002.  weie  at  once 
placed  at  thdr  diiqiosal  ths  nsTe  nAAt  be  oonnectad  irith  ^  remaindai 
of  the  Cathsdfsl  and  made  afsilable  for  Divine  sarriee  before  tha  next 
anninntiy. 
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THE  ARCHITECT. 


"PEWIBWOKE  COT-LEOt,  CAMBRTDGE. 

rE  Bar,  C  O.  Sodd,  one  tin  Seaiar  S^eDptn  of  PaBbn^e-Oollesa, 
1m  etalimtuAl^iaatxmtmy  wre  ncfd  k«t  weat^m  the  ■mm  worhs  of 

The  qnggljon  prmented  to  the  "GoTerntag  Body  iras  emiiieiitly  of  a  prac* 
tical  natare.  College  buildings  moat  be  adapted  to  modern  Tegninmenta, 
«Bd  acimet  be  left  in  {tiotarMqu  decay  to  gntifr  (ihe  corion^  of  the 
AwDgvE;  Tfa^  nmt  Iw  Mick  m  itfbrd  dseant  and  vholaKmia  amUi^e- 
leotuB,  aad  anet  the  Mquhemmta  of  ttodant  ednntfoml  aetivH^.  no 
dnitit4lw  tndidiDga  at  PoBibKihe  Ooliege  are  iptereating  in  sn  bistorroal 
poiMt  of  «ier,  aod  it  «n  not  irldtont  a  pang  that  die  OoverDrng  Body 

re  *h»  oidar  ftiT  tlNa  dertnotion.   Bat  €m  hen  tho  nktonst  &n  not 
»«au  WMAd  wemto  tl»Bk,  in  l^eir  exhibiting  tha  ardxhactaEil  it^la 
<if  the  period  at  wtneh  tbe  'College  wu  feasded. 

The  only  tmnntia  eKtBtiiig  (tf  &is 'ancient  data  are  certain  portions  of  the 
Old  T^Uet  mUs.  3%eiiitex«>t'U«Bi&thecfaaggegaQdp8tchingBthefaaad- 
iug»  brnm  vadeagiw  ftw  ago  to  wb.  Tba^  ime  nmv  irdl  wait,  snd  for 
«  WT  long  pmod  bsra  Imob  f*  s-al^ndatod  eondithm.  flo  iniutisfocto^ 
taadluectate-of  the  bnUdisgs  beeeme  mow  than  haff  a  century  ago  that  a 
■peeiidfand  vm  tpaotvdAirtlM  pnrpOM  of  rebailding,  vfaich,  added  to  bj 
paiwke  dona^n  sod  tmfted  vtth  foatniiig  care,  at  length  attained  to  a 
respectable  amoimt.  Abont  twelve  yean  ago  Ae  qneotion  eeemed  ripe  fbr 
tHUg  daftlt  wifth,  bat,  aaioifKnkaBitw'  cfiniag  at  the  wtae  tine  Anr  aoqair- 
iag  an  miditittnal  plot  of  f;i*iwd  aqjaoent  to  the  Ooliege,  it  wm  deemed 
MOM  adriiablB  to  hoff  tms  and  poatpuo  the  baildiog  Mbeme  wildl  the 
ftadahowldiMw  ■■cawtid  bom  tiia  otthy.  QOio  bnildmgi,  howmr,  mre 
Ife  that  time  ii  aoek  a  mliml  atato  ifaat  m  swtU'Oatb^  waa  aaBc—rry  in 
otdor  to  vender  thioaanviiiaable  daring  the  nrterrsBtng  p«ried.  it  was  at 
tWa  tuae  Ur.  Oory'a  aerricea  wen  sailed  is**  nqoi^tMO,  wd  what  be  did 
«Ba  to  bha  entire  satisfaction  of  the  College.  No  aabstastnl  repaira  or 
ahaaationo  -wgro^ttaaqited,  bnt^e  pot  ae  laqwataUe-a  &ee  w  dungs  idMt 
people  erroneooely  imagined  such  r^tataaaoid  alterations  were  still  poasilAe, 
vdHla  tbo  jOMjigar^oaeiatNHi  Iwa  regard  wi  hie  wood  daoonlaon  of  the  in- 
texiot  of  the  Hall  as  a  Julie  oi  aabiqaiter  to  be  jsligieaafy  [Maoenad. 
Aeaording  to  the  fdan  now  adopted  the  old  boildinge  on  the  aoath  eide  of 
the  first  court  have  been  swept  away,  leuing  in  li^t  and  air  to  where  all 
was  dismal  and  dark.  A  new  Hall  and  Combinsiion-room  are  to  be  beilt 
on  the  site  of  the  old,  and,  lastly,  a  new  librai^,  with  lecture-rooms,  is  to 
be  erected  at  a  soiuble  distance  to  the  sonth.  Mr.  Cory's  imagination 
■nut  be  TespoDsible  'for  the  idea  that  the  chapel  is  to  be  "  OothiciBed,"  and 
the  Qtmtk  Anoe's-style  btnlding  in  the  second  court  palled  down.  The 
Alter  wd  XUbwe  onW  arriTed  at  tlieir  deciaion  after  availing  OumaelTee 
off  the  best  means  .in  tfaeir  power  to  aacertain  the  atate  of  the  old  boild- 
inga  and  ^nfvg  £dl  oonridention  to  the  regnirements  of  the  GoUege^  and 
mqr  do  not  s^nk  ftomthe  reaponribility  it  entails. 

«OVERNM£NT  CONTRACTS  IH  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

niHE  Amedean  Moef^Ddeat  of  the  TYnies  s^s  that  the  new  Qovetoor 
1.  of  ^ewTork,  tiw  Eon.  Samuel  J.  Tildec,  hae  signalised  his  adraa 
to  olBceby  entering  opon  an  analyns  of  the^stem  qf  contracts  for  canal 
work  by  which  the  Q-ovomment  is  swindled.  The  Slate  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  all  contracts  for  woi^  or  materials  shall  be  made  with  the 
lowest  biddec^  adeqnate  seeority  beiqg  given  for  their  perfcwmance.  This 
requirement  -was  intended  for  protection,  bat  by  artful  bids  and  fraadulent 
«anibinalkMH  it  is  aaa^  an  iaatrtmiant  to  defeat  the  very  end  in  Tiaw.  3^e 
Oonraor  Jiaa  ojiwiiirid  vam  than  me  lunubed  eotrtraota.  and  ibda  that 
neat  «e  so  ooatrired  tihatnot  only  does  the  9tate  in  the  end  pay  fton  two 
Cofovtimee  the  aaomt  of  the  costaact,  but  tkat  the  work  is  not  given  to 
theJoweat  btdder  in  faot,  tiongh  at  xo^y  be  in  form.  The  method  of  tbh 
la  deaeribed.  When  «  oentract  is  to  be  let,  die  «affineer  makes  an  estimarte 
ef  'theqauti^andkiBdaef  wra^  to  be  dene.  The  bidders  state  their 
friaea  nraadi  etam ;  thaaa  paioaa  oaa  added  i^  and  the  bid  unomitiiig  to 
febaanallaat  saiaisMaaptaa.  Tbeaamstibaa  agreed  vpm  enrage  little 
wdte  than  badf  tiie  amoeorta  eatamated,  and  apparently  the  State  mokes  ad- 
not^eaoa  eeotaacta.  On  wamination  it  ndU  be  found  tint  the  prieea  fbr 
ibeeeitaane  beaar  no  Tehtnon  to  their  real  Talae.  In  some  oieee  the -eaea- 
TOtieB  of  earth  is  pnt  at  1  eent,  per  enbic  yard,  and  in  others  86  cetfts ; 
eHeamkioBaof  Mok  by  blaatiDg,  at  1  eent  in  eone  cases  and  02  in  oHien; 
abpe  wnll  is  bnalt  ia  anaecases  ior  90  eeote  oad  in  others  $2 ;  htaJtoA 
tanlMB;  adtidiia worth otiaast^iSper  1,909  feet,  ilia  mme OfHitmctepiit at 
lNathaa^perl.,flMjaat,aadinfltharaBtjf!80;  oak  timberin  eneinstoaoe 
isfat  at^l  pvl^etO^lBet,  and  in  oldiara  at  $70.  Some itevs  are abenrdly 
laar,  moA  otheaa  niaieaaanaMy  hif^.  In  aome  inetaacee  a  eontgnottr  wiB 
gat  ia  ^noipoaalB  «b  the  anne  dvr  lot  diffiBrent  ;  bnt  prices  for  the 
aanainDd  of  wai^  er  natariala  mii  vary  in  the  proposals  several  hundred 
sar  aBBt.  It  iasbar  npaa  the  ftw  of  such  proposals  that  fifsud  is  tobended, 
btt  the  Canal  Oeaiiaiaaionaa  ham  been  ia  the  habit  ai  accepting  them, 
tbtaq^-the^tanvxaaria  bap^  te  «tart«  that  one  CoaimissioBer,  st  a  recent 
UtHmg,  tMaaed't^etaaaaf  pappeaals,  which  are  known  as  "nnbalanooA 
bada."  lEha'aoBtHMrajpaiskis  paint  by  '^atzategy"  in  the  canning  out 
4tf  thaoe  BOMtiaolfc  %P£en  the  aagiaear'a  vatsawte  is  pnbli^ed  the  eoB- 
taactec  fiada  ant,  by-coUanoa  orin  seme  otbw-way,  what  qtmrtlty  of  earfi 
kiad'ttf  work  oriaurtarial  will  in  fact  be  required,  or  be  will  use  his  inftaence 
to  change  the  contract  after  it  is  made.  If  it  ie  changed  then  is  bo  new 
letting,  but  he  claims  the  job  as  hie  rifj^.  He  puts  in  his  bid,  offering  to 
do  such  woikor  furnish  such  matariob  u  he  fiods  will  not  be  required  at 
^  or  in  nnadi  i^uautitie^  at  afaBns%  lew  prioea — at  a  quarter  <r  in  soaw 
oases  one-twentieth  the  zeal  eosL  The  iteme  which  will  be  required  ia 
Ul,  or  pcobablj  in  «xtia  gnantitiee,  he  wUl  pot  at  aaaoaaeaably  high 
lates.  It  tomt  out  than  that  iriHttluooBtiactorhaaiAced  atlowpeiaea 
is  called  tor  ia  small  onantitie^  if  at  all,  while  thoee  «fai<h  are  pot  at 
lugh  ^noes  axe  Bot  en&  taftniaad  ia  fidl,  foot  in  moat  eoaea  in  axtiac^^ 
qoantiUaa.   Gonmra  Tilden  gins  on  example  of  this  plan  in  ogwatMn. 


TheeBgiaen<estimaMc«itBnwDikaffld<Batianal«BMhivs:— •'nO'cdA 
yards  of  ▼artioal  wail  at  0t,  jffgOO  ;  3,8dfi  eobie  jstia  sf  etane  aall  it 
$1  SQe.,  ^5,762  50c. ;  2.400  feet  £.  U.  -e^ta  oak  at  g»0,  gm^  ifcOtt 
fcetB.ll.  hevleck  at^.U,  ^00.   Total  >astiiaata^  #7.102  He" 

I%e  bid  of  A,  ao  haaaat  hidden  Iok  Hm  aMHaot  was  MmUv 

#7,102400.  B*sbidftirthejaiaeoDittaBdtwis:— *'MOoAie««^«f 
tical  wall  at  #6,  #000;  S^as  onbie  yanbi  of  slope  wall  at  Sta, 
#l,160'Me.;  £.400  teet B. U. white  oek at #70,  #iM8 ;  OMMAlt&K 
boiiklo(&at#3,#180;  and  aggngatad,  #2,104  Mc." 

S's  pe(»oeaI,  apwcaotfy  ao  admatageoos,  was  accepted,  a&Aihe  costiHt 
awarded  him  as  me  "  lowest  bidder."  AJterwards,  by  aoma  iBAaaaee,1t 
waa  decided  to  nobe  only  vertieal  wall  and  iie  Blepaanll,«odto  ve  mAt 
sok  and  no  hemlaok  timber.  B,  nnder  this,  when  the  mak  -had  beai  ant. 
looted,  aMMWj^  he  hnilt»o  i — tt  Till  ml  finniahnl  nn  niniii  Ihalwi  Iha 
the  aontraet  eaUad inr,  had  eaBaetod  firFii  ilin  fHilii  iiiiilji  ruaiiai  Hmm 
his  bid,  thns— "3,&&6cobio  yards  of  Tcrtae^  wall  at  #0,#SS,7ae;  8MM 
feet  B.  M.  white  oak  at  #70,  #4,368— the  sum  of  #28,098." 

To  show  the  result  of  tiiis  system  in  the  aggregate  ten  aaaaaaa  qaeted 
in  which  the  amoanta  of  the  oontraote  t^Htn  exhibited  qoantitice  at  wtfii 
prices  was  #424,788,  while  the  amount  aotaally  paid  tbs  4Mt  to  ihi 
bidders  under  these  ten  contracts  had  reached,  down  to  Febnian  1, 187i^ 
#1,660,709,  and  they  wece  still  in  o^aatMo,  soaae  oS  than  wilhao  in- 
spect of  completion.  By  these  maoaBunea  the  coat  of  thapiABe  ladtiii 
ran  up  to  extravagant  sunu,  iwiopriationa  be^g  rtMrrhnC  AMeamm 
created,  and  the  peofle  loaded  wnm  by  toKea. 

CENTRAL  RAILWAY  TERMINUS  IN  THE  CITY, 

ACCOBDINGi  to  the  SaUm^  Xeaa  a  schema,  which,  tabm  ia  eemictia 
with  the  ooB^etion  of  the  imier  otrole,  ia  one  of  gseat  i■paItaae^ 
hae  been  just  BOW  aobmitted  to  thetn^c.  2t  proridea  tethevsetiintf 
a  gTMt  statical  oa  die  wedge-shaped  ana  (1^  aere  in  esBaal^  tlspntef 
which  ie  fonaed  by  Uie  meeting  af  Qoaen  Vkcona  fitest  aad  OaaiaB 
Street^  the  ba<±  being  repseeented  by  the  weataai  nde  of  Wattoaek  It 
ia  also  piopeeed  to  widen  the  latter  thoroBgh£are  to  the  eeve  widdi  ■ 
Tict(»ia  StMet  and  Canaen  Street  and  Bodtlersbutyi'so-ee  te  W^  thaa 
into  hanaooiy  with  each  ether.  The  mdwing  of  Walbrook  will  set  in  aay 
way  iatar&re  with  that  gem  of  aaebiteebare,  St.  Slepbea'eiSiaat^  oth»- 
wise  than  to  inqiroTe  it  by  lameviqg  the  tunghlH  ^tmm  akah,  ba  H 
remembered,  formed  no  put  tit  Wren's  plan,  in  order  to  hoBd  oa  tht 
south  side  a  belfry  more  ia  keeping  with  tne  atmotare.  ^Qie  aiduau  doM 
sot  atop  here.  It  also  propoees  a  subway  from  the  Welliqgttai  atattt^in 
front  of  the  Bqyal  Exdiawge,  to  the  south-eaetazn  comer  of  the  f  ooltiy, 
throwing  out  branches  at  right  angles  to  the  comer  of  the  Old  Jen;  ob 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  steps  (the  westem)  of  the  Mansion  Sonsa  on  tb* 
other,  wit^  another  ofishoot  StarUug  from  the  same  point,  aad  naniH 
down  between  the  building  of  the  Kational  Safe  D^iosit  Company  heyou 
the  limitAof  Bucklersbnry,  es  it  will  be  when  the  witting  has  basneiinid 
out.  A  system  of  subways  like  this  is  abeolutely  roQuind  ia  the  ao^- 
boorhood  in  question,  where  such  is  the  concoorae  of  waggon  and  eaia 
traffic,  that  a  man,  while  he  tries  to  moke  liis  wi^  from  one  ctaaaiiig  te 
anotho',  cannot  for  a  moment  call  his  life  his  own.  The  priaeipal  ftatan 
of  the  scheme,  however,  is  the  railway  station,  into  which  there  will  nui 
over  the  inner  circle  net  oi^y  the  tiatas  of  the  liletnmolitan  -and  Metie- 
politan  District  Company,  but  likewise  those  of  all  the  odier  eoajaniai 
which  use  those  lines,  as  the  ■Midl"n^i  the  London  and  ]!Tortb-Waat^,  tlu 
North  London,  the  Great 'Weetem.  &c  In  fact,  the  wdieleiif  tba  local 
traffic  oS  the  feveral  nulwaja  moat  find  ils  way  into  thia  Mation  withio  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  great  centre  of  bnainesB,  the  Bank,  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change, &&,  while  the  subway  will  enable  the  passengers  to  nuke  that 
way  to  and  fn>  without  any  risk  to  life  or  limb.  Some  of  the  adrsntagM 
of  this  scheme  are  so  obriou^  that  it  ia  expected  that  both  the  CorpontlDB 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Uetro^iolitan  Board  of  Works  will  tiyos»aU 
with  the  promoters  in  carrying  them  oat. 

THE  STEWART  GALLERY. 

npHE  cabinet  eoUeebien  of  Buntings  beloogiag  to  the  late  &r  WiUaa 
X  I>nunaoBd  Stewart,  Beat..  o£  OnadknUy  and  lia3tUj[,  w*a  atU 
lately,  with  some  other  wec^  in  Edinbexgh.  Aa  will  be  aaea  by  the  SA- 
lowing,  the  prices  realised  -weee  met  high : — 

A  set  of  four  aUegorieal  piatDFes,  by  Paul  Veronaee,  1131.  18*.; 
"  F(»iradt  of  fiapheel,"  by  bimaetf,  731.  10a. ;  eoriooa  dd  poatntt  ■ 
Alexander  the  Great,  SU.  8*. ;  "  Portmit  of  Mary  Ooeen  erf  Seota,"  toe  ^ 
Logieolmond  coUeetion,  2M.  8a: ;  "  Ohriat  md  Uie  Womaa  of  SaaHna,"  I7 
Carlo  Dolci,  84f.  18a.;  three  views  oa  the  Qtaad  Canal  at  VawM,hBoag» 
re^ieetivelj  J)2I.  Is.,  16/.  !&«.,  and  lO;.  Ifia. ;  a  "  View  in  Borne,"  hyFaau. 
ni.  17*.;  a  "Boy  and  Goat,"  by£pagnoletso,  18^  Ite.;  "TbeAdifi?, 
by  Albano,  2U. ;  "lUwr  Soeoe,"  by  Cujp.  12i.  13*. ;  "  Portaaiwrf 
Maoritz,"  by  Boonea,  101. 

"The  Eoyalist,"  by  P.  E.  Picker^  ILA.,  1301.  l**.;  "Vise  la 
Strathyre,"  by  J.  B.  STDouald,  A.B.S.A.,  421.  ;  "JBroD|^m  Oaatl^"  V 
Sam  Bonah,  E.SA.,  i&l.  6s.;  "LiltU  PoUy,"  by  W.  a  OuklM, 
A  RA..  lU.U,Qd.i  Danglass,"  fe^  J. Milne  benald,  13^  ISs. ;  "Buftle 
Hunting,"  and  the  "American  Indian  Camp,"  by  A.  HUloE,  lU.  lt>-  >m 
Ul.  14s, ;  "  Logo  Ma^re,"  hj  J.  P.  de  Fieury,  IBi.  iSa. ;  "  Near  Ian" 
End,"  by  Holmes,  121.  12s.;  "lachia,  Uorthem  Italy,"  by  PollaaWi* 
161.  Ite. ;  Studj— "  The  Poetess,"  by  Sir  J.  Noel  Patoa,  it.3.A,  19'-  19*.i 
Cabinet  Landscape,  by  Horatio  MooCullaoh,  K.SJL,  14JL  3s.  6d. ;  "  ^ 
veniy  CasUe,"  by  John  £webank,  IL&A.,  2U. ;  Laadseaps  and  Cattle,  by 
Hen^  Savery,  18/. ;  >■  The  Midnight  BeveUerr  bj  Ke^  HallaaeU^ 
A.B.SA.,  10/.;  Bivar  Soene,  by  Miss  Naany^  UM.  13e.;  "Aslnodnt 
in  the  Life  of  Tasso,"  hj  Cavaro,  lOl  10a. ;  "The  Learn  Woods,  Warwidc* 
diire,"  by  Baker,  of  Leamington,  l&L  &».  id.  ;  wataa-eokwr  drsimng.  w 
John  Linneil,  21L  ;  another  by  Darid  Cox,  10^.  IOk;  and  eae  by  ^^7"* 
Buncaa,  16i.  Ifie.^  a  panel  of  old  t^tMtry  aepveeeatiiig  Moses  ^xuia| 
tiu  zodt,  bxoqe^tSTJ.  fis. ;  and  another  with  ^Iwonealaatueet,  iSL  ^ 
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COMPETITIONS. 
TTODER  this  heading  we  powpote  to  gire  sach  week,  or  u  often  u  may 
U  banaeywr,  nnWaOMantof  tlieemiUfiPMof  aaehcompetitjonsas 
na;  at  the  time  be  open  to  the  profesaion.  In  doing  so  we  shall  punt  ont 
i^t  eoodHaons  have  been  ftnmed  in  accordance  or  at  Tariance  wiA  the 
TOles  agreed  tipon  at  the  Cfeoeral  Conference  of  T87Z;  be;ond  this  ifcwill 
BOt  be  onr  province  to  go,  onr  ohjeet  being  to  help  the  readto  to  abcertam 
(more  than  an  adrertisement  can^  whether  the  conditiotu  of  a  particular 
cempetitioii  azs  Hbiff  to  meet  with  bit  views,  rather  than  to  ftiiniah  a 
tejBintof  Bodt  dMs3B  of  reqairametits,  fto.,  aa  ha  imut,  after  alt,  obtain 
§u  '■Hfp^  Ths  nnmbea  i^r  to  the  oonmpondiiig,  paiagtapha  in  tfia 
Oanml  Ohoftnoca  BqIbs  abon  mentioned. 

lUxbonra^  KMdMt  BftU. 

Th«  eoiiditi(»8  of  this  campetitioa  are  not  in  accordance  with 

Hm  oeat^  it  ia  Hid,  most  mot  axcMd  *fiM.  The  Boasd  «Ar  one 
pMiin  of  aiL,  aoid  t^D  Mkm  tin  too  freipnot  daoM,  "ttw^a&talM 
die  piwpertjr  of  the  Board" — a  cltenae  which  wiU  continne  to.  b*>iuaakai 
lo^aa  sr^itoelKBrBwakeiioagh  to  nhmit  tait. 

^nme,  Maj  1. 

aga  we  drew  atteatioQ  to  tha  1W7  otuatiaAotorr- aoaditi^ 
of  this  eomptiatiea.  hape  qotp  raaazTCd  mtm"  aUa  tka-  MIm*^ 

"addilioiial  ufbmutum  " : — 

4.  Hie  Bom  named,  viz.,  20,0001.,  is  to  inclnde  ■rdntecfs  aomiMon 
and  all  extras. 

7.  Ti^atdHttotiMhimdmign-iBthamn  ii  to      ewipfeyarf  ft>  aayaiimtmid 
fir  amttumtbH  »/  tkt  bmUding. 
Time,  as  before,  June  10. 

PUUMBERS'  WORK  m  NEW  YORK. 

Htma  Yerit  TImss  says  tAat— "It  is  not  atallon  improbable  anppor 
ntim  that  we  hare  entwed  upon  a  *  cydie  *  of  cold  winten  which  may 
bst  fi>r  some  yesrs.  There  is— so  fhr  as  anything  can  be  made  out  flrom  so 
nsettled  a  seience  as  meteomlo^ — a  tendency  to  repetitioD  of  given  grades 
of  temperatom  daring  fixed  periods.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  have 
fiTe^  ten,  or  twenty  such  Arctic  winten  as  this  has  been,  onr  commanity 
rill  ba  tolallj  nnprepared  to  meet,  them.  Kaithar  ooz  gwnaentt  oes  our 
buildiaga  az»  fittao.  tor  such  low  tamperatore. 

"To  nisel^  out  of  a. hundred  of  city  residants, '  lif«  has  been  a  ateife'  tfata 
winter.  It  has  bean  mposaible  to  ke^  the  house  warm.  House  watee- 
pipea  ha.va  fixueo.  Uatiuahed  draia  pipes  have  made  whole  nmghboui- 
Boods  odorous  ef  bad  gases.  A.  portion  of  our  difBtiultioB  mAj  be  tawied  ta 
OUT  buildera  and  architects.  No  architect  seems  to  uodetstand  that  tba 
seooe  and  comfort  of  domestic  life  depend  mainly  ob  water  pipesi  The  pro- 
fessioD  seem  peculiarly  indifferent  where  they  put  the  '  waterwocka.' 
There  are  scores  of  honses  in  which  the  bathroom  and  closets  hare  been 
Mcefnlly  placed  by  the  builders  in  the  ooldeet  corner,  and  whidi  bare  not 
hadaonofirozen  water  pipe  for  the  whole  Beason.  Id  the  conntry  the  flrat 
duty  of  the  architect  is  to  place  the  water  pipes  behind  the  kitcbeo  chimney, 
because  this  is  a  Board's  of  heat  which  never  is  exhausted.  All  features  of 
the  honae  plan  shonld  be  sB^rificed  to  this.  But  our  country  hoase»  are 
Inilt  too  slight  and  tbiiL  They  w»U  have  also  to  adopt  the  brick  porcelain- 
covered  stoves  of  Russia  and  North  Germany.  Open  nates  will  evidently 
not  answer  in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  recently.  Both  citf  anu 
ooantzy  booaes  ought  to  make  free  nia  of  double  iriaaowi^  faor  *  mndile 
vindDvis  «tiiAl  in  ita  inftnance  on  temperature  to  a  uindanala  Am.  Tba 
iwiiiiiiiiiiitj  most  begtJL  to  dress  and  to  build^.  aa  if  Asstio  viatm  TrTj^*" 
oMu  avaqr  fSKB."  ^  ^ 

THE  QUILTER  COLLECTION. 

SELDOM  has  there  be»  a  better  ovpottoaity  of  comparing  tha  charac- 
teristics of  the  chief  masters  of  the  English  water-colour  school,  than 
haa  ba«n<  offered  by  the  three  days'  view  oi  the  collection  of  Sir.  Wiltiam 
Qnilter  tbia  week  at  Messrs.  Cbrislje,  Maoaon  &  Wood's.  Of  the  117 
dmwings  and  sketehes,  no  less  tbau  111  were  by  Savid  Cos,  andin.  tbem 
the  earaei  of  Uia  aiUst  was  represented  more  fmly  than  in  any  previous 
aihihkion  tiut  we  remamber.  One  of  tba  drawings  dataa  aa  fia  back  as 
lAlfl;  iriula  otheraware  among  lua  Isteat  produotions.  It  i»  intaxsatitig  to 
watch  in  Uieae  the  growth  of  his  powers  until  he  was  able  to-  grapple  with 
the  morementa,  and  to  represent  the  variable  effects  of  English  cloud- 
seanory  in  all  leaanns  with,  a  vig^r  and'  troth  which  xk  unique,  and 
which  to  aasiy  eyas  make  David  Cox  the  first  of  Natiosal  laodsbapiets. 
Camprad  with  Tum«r,  for  instance^  within  how  narrow  a  range  did  he 
limit  himself.  Betti^»-y-Coed,  Beaumaris,  the  Vale  of  Clwyx^  Powifl, 
Keoilwotth,  Bolton,  Baddon,  and  some  others,  are  the  nnma  aasodated 
VBtli  liH  naiBa*  bnt  who  wonld  deairs  »  JMbrsat,  Md  far  hi»flMWK  Oid 
of  all  paintiag*  here  £kmb  hie- hand  there  aie  not  half-a-dosn  which  owe 
thmr  inspiratioD  to  a  foreign  source.  The  collection  contained  but  tinae 
examples  by  Copley  Fielding,  Sivaulx  Abbey  (exhibited  at  the  Water- 
CMosr  ChtlMTf  in  IWOi),  Looh  Am«,  and  1%»  AfWf  af  OtUoway,  but  tfiey 
are-  teo  tjpee  of  hie  etylot  the  first  being  one  of  the  lovriiest  ever  prodttcad 
by  him.  There  were  eighteen  Turners,  some  of  them,  via.,  TSun,  CtrntUnf 
hurv.  The  Tbmb  of  CecUia  MeUUa,  Obervxtd,  may  be  remembered  as  being 
m  ta*  WSnlnrBaiuMliaB  of  dm  Aeadmn  ia  ISTfl. 

W»«attbnlt  mentieB  the  namea  of  tfae  tMnainiiip  landscape  artists,  of 
whom  esam^M  fbraect  part  of  the  Qtrilter  collection,  viz.,  9eorge  Barrett, 
jfoinett,  3.  IK  Baidiw;  Dn-Wint,  Tartey,  SoHmd,  D.  Hobert?,  Ootmaii, 
T.  C.  Cooper  Rator,  Bttnctn,  FHpp,  Mailer,  Clemiell  and  Cdlow. 
JOBS^lhe-flgiae  painters  Wit^ara  Hunt  was  represented  by  his  Too 
C^wwhe  aMf  fykigtmig^  MmmpAv^t  -,  tiie>  DovStfid  Cbm,  and 
BtwMont  a«-w«a'a*t9rlft«»gcanaBf  ^lUbiHiichsze-iioIaw  mocutad 
wiUi  his  name. 


There  were  about  twenty  Gatemu^e^  all  very  dramatic  and  tolling, 
bntatill  with  a  marreUaaa  fasemhlnpoii  ta  sadi:  oMn^  for  it  it  difflewt 
to  trace  any  pngRM  io.  Us  wote  ^Oc  imH  tn  bj  tfasnuelns  almost 
sufBdent  to  suggest  the  treatmeot  of  tha  streets:  Bmvanito,  CaUmi  ami 
the  Brigands,  Maohath  and  the  Sfuirdtrers,  Ths  DarnUy  Conapirators,  Jfie 
Knight  and  his  Ladj/'s  Viaii  ia  Um  Jrtaauim'a  Sliop,  The  taping  Wardert 
&c.  Sir  John  Qilbert  was  represented  by  his  Duia  of  Gloucester  and  the 
JBtmrdinr*,  a  dewing  witii  all  the  defects  and'  but  ftw  of  merits  of  his 
Myle.  Of  ezampIeB  of  Mr.  Topham's  giacsful  but  sometimes  mmk  peacd 
ItMre  were  the  &ir{  Bpimm^ — which  was  engraved  by  ens  of'  the-  ML 
UWou^  7b  Sbfy  WeB,  lOOi  H^a  *^  ^  CSar^^a-a,  and-  OKvar  ffM0^ 
MiMt  Uke  laa^  m  briisra,  bss  me  istsnst  aUitSsd  to  it  tftit  Hr  ftnnsd 
the-  nsdans  of  Mr.  Quittw's  coBecdon.  There  was  but  oBs  diBwiug 
Mr.  7.  Wrikv — 7X0  Nav  Sojf — bnt  tStere  wve  ftnr  of  tfte  neMs  sviSs 
Kr.  F.  W.  Bttrton,  viz.,  Tit  Utiisvfystt,  Ell  BotiuMtiit,  ^  I^mUBtftf^  Mt 
SrmaiiHa,  and  Z%  Abntfitnmu;  and  vhtd!..  hi  di^  way,  bsv»  nam-bsM 
nrpaMsd.  Us,  J,  V,  ZiBwi^Bi.A>,  was  n^BssEDtsffbyflTSof  An'riabMiM 
pnntisgs. 

T^iext  week  we  sfasO  fffve  the  prices  at  wftich  As  psinuipaf  ef  tftoss 
pictures  were  sold,  and  which  ought  to  be  h^]L  It  is  rmnonred  that  tlto 
eoUMtaon  cost  at  least  80,000f. 

NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES, 

BotacW  SsilfraottBc  PiiiiH^  Msnntini. 
lb.  W.  Bsfasrts,  flf  Derby  Boad,  Beotte,  near  Lirsrpool,  has  Tseently 

patented  an  invention  fbr  pnnting  the  laths  of  Tenelwn  blinds,  hoop  iron 
soi  Th»  maeUoe  is  so  sioa^e  in  ito  constnntion  I&Mf  it  is  ^msft  an- 
posrible  for  it  to  get  ont  irf  order,  and  the  woik  eaeeatod-  by  ft  is  ftllj 
equtJ  to  tlfee  best  band-painting.  The  rapiditfy  w^  which-  ne  niaibiiis 
does  its  w»k  is  simply  marvelous.  We  have  seen  tbs'latllS'  fcr  Tinstiaa 
blinds  4>feet  8  indies  in  len^  and  the  usnal  width  pafarted  'if  a  mnm  ami 
two  boys  at  the  rate-of  upwards  of  9K  iMfts  per  hcmr ;  and  Ifts  bhsUm 
eaa  bahspt  going- at  this  rate  for  any  Inngtfcflf  tima.  W»  an-  isu J 
(hat  in  ths  NmA  of  Bqgiaod  and  Seotlsaw  the  maMam  ar*  Mng  satw- 
sivii!fempl<q«d  fbr^  painting  of  hoop  !raB,'iriiar,avwHI  bs-sssn,flo» 
til*  daseription  of  Um  modat  oywawt^  the  ahw*  rat*  sf  spas<  wmitt  "H 
veiT  greatly  exceeded. 

The  maehiae-  employed  is  in  some  re^teeto  net  nnlibe  »  snail  printteg 
machine.  It  haa  a  tro^h,  w^ich  is  flletf  wMi  pamt,  and  ths  hkk  se 
ehrjeat  to  bs  painted  is  passed  -mA  neat  xapiitttf^ucm^  tta-  faMr  ^ 
meuiB  of  two  rollers,  bunsdiatsiy  b^fsm  tne  trongh  as*  twa-  aeta 
of  peculiarly-constructed  bmsbes,  wfairii  distribute  the  paint  in  exactly 
equal  proportions  ovw  the  entire  sorflMiB  of  the  object  to  be  painted. 
Foriastanee,  in  painting  a  Venetian  blind  lath,  the  end  is  simply  ^aoed 
between  the  rollers,  which  immediately  commence  to  run  it  through  the 
trough  of  paint  and  pass  it  on  untU  it  leaves  the  brushes,  when  it  is 
seized  by  a  boy,  who  catches  the  Ial£  with  a  bradawl  as  it  leaves  tha 
machine,  and  another  lad  receives  it  and  hangs  it  up  to  diy.  The  lath  is 
aompletely  painted  on  both  sidns  and  at  th»  edgea  ds  ooe  operation.'  We 
have  not  seen  the  machine  at  wok  00  hoop-  worn,  but  are  itubrmed  that  it 
has  painted  in  the  yard  of  ICessrs.  Nieol  ft  I^dd  at  Soadse  more  than 
five  tons  weight  of  thin  ho^  trm  withnt  ths  hmiF.  Fbr  ths  inlmmaCion 
of  sndi  of  onr  readers  as  are  interested  in  tha  nuHee  it  m^  be  well  to 
state  that  one  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  daily  in  opetadour  at  tha 
window  blind  manafsetory  of  Mr:  Heory  W.  Qiesn,  the  KiMmm  BUad 
Works,  London,  TX.W.,  Mr.  Green  having  eoorteausiy  offaiad  to  shoir  tho 
machina  to  any  parson  who  wishes  to  see  iL 

nanois'a  Bohool  Soska. 
A  vary  sinqile  and  weU-HWSBtmeted  ooaveEtifale  sdmelr  dsriC  has.  sessnthy 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Barid  Francis,  of  Exmouth  iStreet,  Birfcenheatt. 
The  standards  (which  are  waUied  and  bolted  together).  SJid  all  tha  working 
pacta  are  fmrmad  of  wroaf^  inn,  and)  ans  ik  eoMSfoaocft  wasy  atoan^ 
altiiough  light  in  appearanea.  Abart^  oitr&tiutbflaB  it  insarted  m  A» 
upright  portion  of  the  back  to  give  greater  stxaagth*  aodtofbcmaknackla 
to  whieh  a  movai)le  tap  is.  hin^d.  Tha  movaUe  top  is  finiriisd.  witk 
plates  OF  braeketo  ftnmed  in  L  iron,  with  nrtdnt  and  tosgne-  worked  front 
the  Bohd,  and  not  w^ded  on.  Plates  are  secured  to  the  top  by  four  strong 
iron  screws,  and  to  the  standards  by  a  bolt  running  through  the  kmwMfc 
Aloagitndinal  slot  is  ntovided  at  ms  md  trf  a  tengnot  Ths  b^  has-  a 
head  at  one  end,  and  is  secured  at  ths  othar  by  msans  of  as^i  pin  inA 
wids  tamed  round  the  bolt.  By  aiaan*  ef  the  loogitodiBaL  slot,  at  tha 
end  of  the  tongue  the  movabla  cop  ean  be  nwved  to  any  ao^^  aad  ssansad 
in  the  deured  position  by  means  of  teeth  worked  in  the  ratehnt  irtiidi 
catch  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  standard.  The  seat  is  secured  to  sadk 
standard  by  two  flat  round-headed  bolts  and  nuts.  To  make  the  desk  and 
seat  more  rigid,  stays  an  ftad  to  tha  undssat^  of  the  seat,  and  secured, 
to  the  stwidard  by  bolt  and  oat^  and  to.  tha  seat  by  bolt  and  nut  and  a 
strong  inm  screw.  'Xwo  of  the  desks  placsd  baek  to  back  form  a  table 
with  seats,  or  can  be  made  by  simply  a  turn  (tf  the  latcliet  to  assume  the 
slope  necessary  for  a  desk,  or  by  complete  revemoL  &  seat  with.  badL-  ]S» 
uns,  wedges,  or  bolu  ass  required  to  ssenn  tha  desk  ia  any  paairiflu  tha 
desks  being  completely  s^-Ioddng.  We  are  informed  that  the  piefr  is 
not  paatsr  than  that  of  daafta  with  caet-Meonstaartirdi^ 

SEWAGE  MRIQATION  RETUAN8. 

AT  ameeting  of  the.  Btaid^ucn  OupamtioQ.  h^  batwesfc.  Oennoatar 
Beads  eaniad  a  motioaoaUing  the  attention  of  tlm  Bome-  SooiataaT 
to  t^e  manner  in  which  the  Bll&ckbum  Corroratibo  hare  been-  imposaa 
npoa  in  oanying  out  the  irrigation  ssheme.  The  asrlSayoe  aaid'  thit  tha 
jnowerity  of  1^  town  had  been.  bli^tBd  tWwgh  aaaeswas'  sapaadilaMBe 
and  heavy  rates ;  S90,00ei.  had  been  spent  In  eveir  insCaoco-  tftte  €tef|»e- 
haidhad  to  pi^  thneaUmsa  thamEha  q£  Ihnd  takso.  A.  seaschmg 
iagnj  entfit  to  ha  inatitatrsit  MkLtha  way  inwJiisfc  tha,  1fti|»s  an*  Os— 
poiation  of  Blackburn  had  been  oppressed  ought  to  borepresenSe* 
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THE  ARCHITECT. 


[ApRtt  10,  1875. 


The  8o«M  KedftUion. 

Sis, — Aa  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  a  letter  of  ndne  in  your  issue 
of  the  25tb  alt.  on  the  subject  of  the  Soane  Medallion,  I  beg  to  forward 
Toa  for  poblicatioa  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  recei7ed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  tinrporting  to  l>e  a  reply  to  ray  letters  of  protest 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  doee  not  rttMj  answer  my  objections  at 
all,  as  I  did  not  say  that  the  word  "corresponding"  meant  "  identical ; " 
and  the  appeal  to  namb'ers  only  indicatM  that  the  m^ority  of  the  com- 
petitors ware  acquainted  with  the  loose  dealings  of  the  Institnto  in  audi 
nattexa.  It  seems  eertajn,  therefore— and  it  were  welt  that  all  intendiog 
eompetitora  should  know  this — that  the  conditions  issued  by  Uie  Institute 
ue  not  intended  to  receive  their  pritnd  fade  interpretation,  bat  that  each 
competitor  is  to  put  upon  them  the  broadest,  and,  to  him,  most  advantageons 
intorpretation  tliat  he  can  devise.  Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  P.  JOHMSOK. 

8  Loeas  Terrace.  Bow,  E., 
Aprils,  1875. 

[Copy.] 

Boyal  Institate  of  British  Architects,  Sec, 

0  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  V., 
Aprils,  1675. 

EhBr-In  rafomee  to  joor  letter  of  the  Ifith  ultimo^  addressed  to  the 
Coownl  oS  this  Institute  respecting  the  awards  recently  made  in  the  Soane 
Medallion  competition,  I  am  requested  to  inform  yon  that  the  points  wluch 
yon  raise  were  carefully  considered  by  our  Committee  afier  your  objection 
nad  been  made  known  to  them,  and  that  our  Committee  having  re-examined 
the  drawings  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their  original  recommendation. 

I  need  lutdly  remind  yon  that  the  word  "corresponding,"  as  used  in  the 
cmditioDS  to  which  yon  refer,  does  not  mean  "  identical,"  and  the  fact  that 
itf  thirteen  candidates  who  competed  for  the  prise  only  a  ^^rj  few  (four,  I 
think)  interpreted  the  eraditions  as  yon  did,  should  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  your  objections. 

After  the  explanation  given  at  our  Special  General  Meeting,  on  the  ISth 
■It.,  I  scarcely  supposed  that  this  letter  would  have  been  necessary,  but  ob- 
serving that  yon  have  renewed  your  complaint  in  one  of  the  professional 
jouinius,  it  may  be  well  to  send  you  a  formal  reply. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Sgned)      Cxutua  L.  Eutlakb, 

F.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  Sacretazy. 

LEGAL. 


Iitverpool  Spring  Assiaes. — April  S. 
Before  Hr.  Bahov  Pollock. 

BOmiBLOWZR  AKO  AVOTHMB  V,  CTTON. — ABOHnVTIS'  VRS. 

TUs  was  ui  totioa  to  recoyer  the  ram  of  1I3I.  for  woA  and  labour  done,  the  pUintltti 
Mng  Meaan.  Homblower  U  Son.  uddtects,  Uverpoot,  sad  the  defendattt  Mr.  Peter 
BlUs  SytoD,  lf.F.  for  the  Flint  Boronglu,  who  plended  tbat  a  tdli  fox  1001.  bad  been 
ffren  In  satlaTactton  of  the  debt.  H  r.  C.  Hnnell,  Q.O.,  and  Hr.  Blgliam  were  lot  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Hi.  CoUhu  appeared  for  tbe  defendant.  In  opening  the  caae,  Mr.  Boaidl 
said  Kr.  BrtoD,  In  April,  1878,  thonght  It  wonld  condaee  very  much  to  tbe  Improra- 
ment  eit  Bhjl  and  neigh  boortaood  U  oerUIn  erection*— auoli  a*  a  conoert-ronm,  dasdag. 
zafMliawnt,  and  retlrlng-roonii— were  pat  np  npon  the  pier  tharo.  He  urged  that 
oonrsB  upon  the  directors  of  the  Pier  Oomponr,  bnt  they  seMned  to  be  unwilUi^(  to  tmkx 
the  riak,  and  tbe;  anggeated  that  Ur.  Byton  himeeK  ahonld  da  It,  and  they  would  pay 
Urn  fat  abates  of  the  eampanr.  Hr.  Byton  took  the  matter  In  hand,  and  he  and  aome 
flC  tiM  director*  had  Interrlam  with  Hr.  L.  HMnUower  la  rrferanoa  to  the  acbame, 
when  anggeaUoiu  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mA  were  giTm  by  the  defendant.  On  Deoem. 
ber  9  Hr.  P.  Bonblower  went  down  to  Bhyl  and  aubnlited  idana  to  the  defendant,  who 
aaggeatad  certain  altatatktna,  aiaongit  otbara  the  addition  of  card  and  aupper-rooma. 
Vreah  and  ntended  plana  w<re  drawn  up  in  aooordauee  with  tbe  soggCBtfons  ot  the 
flafeadant,  and  on  Jannary  18, 1BT4,  Hr.  Frederick  HemMower  again  went  to  Bhyl  and 
BDtaBitted  them  to  Hr.  Bytoe,  with  whom  he  left  tlMm.  Hothlng  farther  eaemed  to 
Itave  bean  doae  In  reteeDoe  to  tbe  matter  untU  Bboeh  IS,  wban  Hr.  F.  Bomblower 
want  to  Lanflen  and  saw  the  iMSndant,  who  acain  aaggHtad  certain  ■UeraUone,  and 
plans  were  then  Anally  made  ont,  iKit  hare  not  been  acted  upon.  The  claim  included 
mn  per  cent,  on  tbe  eost  of  the  work  and  expenaas  Incnrrea  la  connection  with  sub- 
BilHIng  tbe  plaaB. 

The  datedaiu  submitted  that  tbe  coat  ot  the  woA  was  oilglBatIf  animated  St  I,MW/., 
and  tbat  bs  was  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  thatsnm.  Tbe  work  bad  not  been  pro- 
needed  wltb  in  eonseqneiMMof  the  plalntlffB  obtaining  saUmataa  and  glTlng  the  oort  at 
something  over  It/NNi:,  bntba  ftba  drimdaut)  mm  wining  to  praoeed  with  the  woA  at 
the  ooat  <»  1,MW.,  and  be  bad  sU  slang  bsaa  under  tbe  imprwwon  that  the  woAoodU 
be  aoneutad  for  that  unoont. 

Hie  Jmy  found  for  tlie  plaintUB^  and  awarded  ini.  ovtr  nod  above  the  UU  for  lOOf. 
almaypud.   

IdTWpool  Assises — April  6. 

BsftneHa.  Jusiiua  Fucld. 

■vias  V.  Hahkb.— SusvsToar  Ononssnnn. 

TiM  plalntUt  was  Hr.  Howard  Bvans,  ardiltaet  and  sarveyor,  Barrowln- 
Tuinasa ;  and  tbe  defendant  was  Hr.  John  Hamer,  architect  to  the  Corporation 
Ot  Bnmbrd.  TIm  action  waa  bnogtat  to  reoovar  981.  Be  commladin  npon  the 
alsef  land  belongiDg  to  the  defendant.  In  the  early  part  of  1879  tbe  deftedaot,  at 
tbe  raggastiou  ot  the  jdalntiff,  booght  some  land  In  Barrow  at  3*.  Sd.  a  yard.  The 
total  pniehasemoBay  waa  8,319/.  'it.  Sd.,  but  the  doAodant  only  paid  a  depodt  of 
IM.  Be  commenced  brtckmaking  on  tbe  land,  bat  the  basinets  was  not  aocoenfnl, 
and  he  then  dealred  to  lell  it.  Borne  negodaUon  took  idaoa,  and  the  plaintiff  nlti- 
matdy  teund  a  pundiaan  for  the  land  at  S*.  a  yard  In  a  new  company  which  was  being 
Homed.  This  company  paid  8,8MJ.  for  tbe  laud,  k>  tbat  the  defendant  made  a  proUt 
ot  6971.  upoD  tbe  tranaacUoa  within  U  mouths,  although  he  had  never  been  required 
te  pay  more  tbaa  tbe  deposit  of  IW.  Acocvding  to  the  plaintlfTa  aooonnt  the  de- 
bnaant  bad  ^eied  to  give  him  401.  as  Ua  commlaaloti ;  bnt  he  deollned  to  take  laaa 
than  tbe  nmal  oommiadon  (tf  3J  per  cent.  For  the  defence  U  was  denied  tbat  there 
waa  any  undertaking  to  pay  commtsalon,  the  defmdant  aiylng  that  he  sold  tbe  land, 
not  to  tbe  company,  bnt  to  the  ptelntUt  himself.  A  legal  point  was  also  raised  on  the 
groond  that  tbe  plaintiff,  being  one  of  the  abanboldera  in  tbe  new  company,  oonld  not 
claim  commiarioQ  upon  a  sale  to  blnselt ;  bnt,  In  reply  to  this,  it  waa  nmd  that  the 
artMes  ot  anodatlon  cf  the  new  company  were  not  d^ied  by  tlie  plaintiff  until  after 
tbeagMsnnt  by  theplsintlfftoscUtbslsad  te  thsoonvany.— As  Jutyntamsda 
wOMtotthedstadHt. 


^pnpral 


Ths  Xbdtibition  of  Oie  Belgian  Oallarr.  Old  Bond  Street,  will  ut 
be  opened  until  the  I7tli  iust,  in  consequence  of  a  fire  wbidi  las  esntd 
great  damage  in  the  Gallery. 

The  Bzltibition  of  Anelent  and  Modem  Pomiture  in  coDDectton 
with  the  City  and  Spitalfields  School  of  Art,  was  visited  during  the  niaa 
days  it  was  open  by  the  folloiring  number  of  visitors  : — ^Marcb  22, 654  ■ 
23,  880;  24,  360;  25,  518;  26,  478;  27,  438;  29,606;  30,  SIS;  SI, 
2,O00--t^tal,  6,274.  It  is  believed  the  numbers  would  have  bMO  lujn 
had  there  been  the  means  of  giving  greater  publicity  to  the  exlubilim. 

The  late  Exhibition  of  Modem  Paintings  at  Brighton  is  conndend 
to  have  been  a  aucoees.  Out  of  863  pictures  exhibited  for  sale,  6S  (the 
mrodactions  of  66  artists)  were  sold,  and  realised  the  sum  of  l,02Si.  Ui. 
The  highest  price  given  for  a  painting  was  78{.  10«.  Seveal  aitiili  htn 
received  eommissioos  through  that  worin  exhibited  at  Brighton. 

Her  Uajesty  has  contributed  to  the  forthcoming  Yorkshire  ExUbitioD 
at  Iieeds  twoiHetareefomBuckingfaunPlaUee,  vis.,  CAmfr^s  awfia,!^ 
lAodseer,  and  2%e  Opmiitff  ^lomdon  Sridgt,  by  Stanfteld. 

Alderman  Tessop,  of  Sheffield,  has  ^vsn  12,000t  towards  Uu  metioa 
of  a  hospital  in  that  town. 

Kr.  AldsTmaa  Walker,  the  donor  of  the  new  Art  Gallery  at  Uwpod, 
has  requested  the  Town  Council  to  give  np  the  project  fbreiseting  astslsB 
in  his  honour. 

llr.  Havksley,  O.B.,  has  recommended  that  tbe  precipitatioo  ajitHB 
should  be  applied  to  the  sewage  of  Bichmond  at  a  cost  of  from  46,0(>(U.  to 
SO.OOOJ.  In  his  report  he  says  that  the  rapid  aeenmnlation  of  people  is 
the  vall^  of  the  Thames  above  London  plainly  indicates  that  the  pniod  ii 
not  very  remote  when  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  construct  interoeptiDg  ditii. 
nels  to  collect  and  convey  the  sewage  from  parts  as  high  ths 
river  as  Teddington  to  at  least  as  low  down  as  Erith  Beach  or  Bauhu 
Creek. 

The  Harqaia  d«  Ohennevi&rea,  the  IMrector  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ftutee, 
resigned  last  week  in  consequence,  as  reported,  of  dil^uess  with  X. 
"Wallon  as  to  a  nomination  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee,  but  since  then  lie 
has  withdrawn  his  resignation.  One  of  his  latest  official  acts  baa  bean  to 
eulnde  from  tbe  Salon  a  painting  by  M,  Piehio  representing  a  scene  in  tha 
cavil  war  with  tJieOommnne,  which  he  thought  might  stir  pwtieal  ptsnoni. 

Kr.  J.     Oraoe  will  lecture  on  "  Colour  and  Decoration**  at  the 
sans*  Instatute  on  the  24th  iust 

Signer  Florelli,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Italian  QoTemment,  hu  Mt 
Naples  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  exeavatioo  of  the  antiqnitieBin 
Boms.   He  was  formerly  direct<«  of  the  works  at  Pomiwii. 

VL  Balthaaar— a  pnpil  of  Paul  Delarochi — ^haa  just  died,  sgad  sixty- 
four.  He  devoted  ten  years,  from  1860  to  1870,  to  the  restorstit»  of  lbs 
painted  glass  in  Tonl  Cathedral. 

The  8ub-Wealden  Xxploration  has,  on  the  new  site  of  boring 
reached  a  depth  of  378  feet  by  the  diamond  boring  process.  'Rie  old 
boring,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tools 
having  dropped,  and  the  new  one  was  only  commenced  on  FebmsiyH. 
Some  of  the  cores  form  unbroken  eolumus  hard  rock  seven  or  eig^t  fiet 
in  length. 

A  Oonviot  Prison  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Wormwood  Scmbi. 

The  Decoration  of  the  great  organ  in  the  nave  of  Worcester  Csthednl 
(the  gift  of  liord  Dudley),  has  been  for  the  present  suspended,  die  stnppags 
of  the  works  eansing  much  speculation. 

A  Stained  Olaas  Window,  if  funds  axe  subscribed,  is  to  be  enctal  is 
the  OaUiedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  as  a  memoanal  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Brio, 
Bishop  of  Ossoty. 

A  Pablio  Heetlng  was  held  in  Salisbury  on  Wednesday  last,  ndtf 
the  auspices  of  the  Bishop,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  rsstontioB  « 
the  eb<Mr  and  intwior  of  the  Oatiiednd.  About  8,0001.  is  required  to  cob- 
plete  the  wtfA. 

The  Oreek  Chamber  has  approved  a  convention  concluded  betveenthi 
Oreek  and  Oennan  Govemments,  relative  to  the  exsavations  on  Moost 
Olympus. 

The  Synod  Hall,  DuUio,  was  opened  m  Toesd^.  It  was  daugMd 
by  Mr.  Street,  and  erected  at  the  sole  oost  (tfMr.&enjy  Bo^theooUv 

being  about  27,000^ 

Hesers.  Thomas  Oook  A  Bon  have  been  appdnted  general  pssse&g* 
agenu  for  the  British  section  of  the  exhibition.  Under  tliis  mointatf 
they  have  to  make,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Executive,  the  whole  of  tu 
arrangements  with  the  Atlantic  steamers  and  railway  companiet  tw 
conveyance  of  the  ohibitors,  their  assistants,  and  workpeople,  and  u» 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  to  be  exhibited ;  and  they  promise  the 
exhibitors  that  every  dfort  will  be  made  to  obtain  as  liberal  anaogemaoa 
for  crossing  the  Atlantio  as  wen  nuule  for  the  English  exhibiton  it  tn 
Vienna  Exhibititm  of  1873, 
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MIL  BARftY  AND  TH£  NATIOMAL  GALLERY. 

HEN  the  Barlj  ClixiatianB,  on  the  caavas 
of  the  paintar,  w«re  thiown  to  the 
ligeTS  to  be  dsToand,  there  was  "  om 
poor  tifer,"  as  aame  of  our  readers  may 
remsmoer,  wIm  hailn't  got  a  ChriatiaD. ' 
Ijord  QairBr  Lmnrox  eTidentlj  r^panU 
Hi.  !Ek)W&B2>  SBiJCBT  in  something  -veav 
closd^  i^aproachiDg  to  this  H^t  A, 
qnantitj  ca  pnj  luiiB  been  tlirown  to  Ike 
wild  beuts  of  th«  Bichitectanl  anna 
daring  tha  lut  few  yeuSf  and  bsM  ie 
one  poor  ndiiteet  who  baan't  eangbt 
bis  share;  wboa,  tberefore,  the  most 
Idnd-beartM  aad  courtaoue  of  First 
Comaisaonws  invites  the  House  of 
Ownni  oudially  to  ufy. 

It  does  mat  -ratj  deavty  i^^j^ear  what  may  bare  been  the  real 
flM^ve  witb  whicb  Mr.  BausKBS  Hart  put  the  question  he  did 
4»  tike  Oovemmant  legardiog  the  New  Nationsl  Gallery.  Ooce  upon 
a  time,  and  that  not  so  Tery  loDg  ago,  ihe  honourable  memDer 
would  have  scarcely  cared  to  present  even  tbe  appearance  of  coun- 
tenancing, not  to  say  advocating,  the  ezecatson  of  such  a  design  as 
Mr.  BABRT'e.  Can  it  be  tbst  he  has  fjone  over  to  *'  Queen  Anne  "  ? 
Or  has  he  been  all  this  while  in  secret  an  Eclectic  ?  Does  be  take 
it  to  be  poosible  that  modem  <lothic  has  |l>7ed  itself  out ;  or  has  he 
been  at  neart  for  some  twcn^  years  past  m  better  than  a  Philistine, 
sccepting  tbe  doctrine  ^at  €be  "  Smes  "  have  eacih  its  own  province  ? 
We  inexer  at  any  rate  to  soraose  uiat  neitker  of  tbeae  unhandsome 
hypotheses  is  correct,  and  that  tbe  estimable  Pfeetr-Preaident  of  the 
lutitateis  actuated  l^no  deeper  desire  than  the  general  wish  to 
see  sometbiog  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  day 
tilting  tbe  place  of  Wh-kibb's  unpopular  fa9ade  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
To  tbose  who  know  beat  what  me  the  personal  predilections  of 
Hr.  BsBBBTOKD  HoPB  it  may  seem  doubtful  enough,  perhaps, 
■iflwUm'  Mt.  BA3t&T^  work  would  meet  witk  his  spprobiUion  wben 
Mteculed ;  bat  for  Ike  present,  as  we  take  H,  1m  eraaeDts  to  wyve 
MMsh  ecttiidcnliaM,  aod  to  look  npoa  Ibe  vexed  <[aesdon  of  the 
■attond  <adlery  m  oae  tkAt  ovgkt  to  h«  eettied  at  ooee,  by  the 
SMMral  of  the  oU  sdMce  as  matter  of  tsote,  aad  by  tbe  cartyisg 
«it«f  the  sideeted  dasigs  -ai  ifae  oom^patMdDw  aMtter  of  honour. 

7h»  rejity,  however,  wU^  tbe  rcpreoeaMvve  of  tbe  Ooveiraeot 
afciaJ  to  Mr.  Hora's  observaiuDs  wm  aearoeiy  so  aatisfaotory  as 
•nid  be  wished  in  aDyssns*.  lAht  ay  anrt  atnvtegist,  Ixtrd  Hbiot 
Lbvox  amy*  his  amDHnta  in  a  tdftuliBe  of  batde.  Fiirt,  sa^ 
hMj  Mr.  BaBis'i  ease  u  only  ou  ti  Hum  pssaieri  gtienuum  wkleh 
jNMfkatifidMUwAbame^OTwiiitte  onlted  splwn  of  Pwlia- 
■BHtiM£  Qwiwidbr,  Ae  Ooremkent  Ims  not,  as  inMtor  of  faet, 
Mna  flufii  with  Mr.  Bubt  st  TOBiSy,  the  preecnt  Gorcn- 
■ont  ia  ao  well  known  to  be  earneet  im  im  patronage  of  art  as  to 
nariUv  its  defme  agatast  aav  eontrary  iaanaation  quito  needless. 
fiKidaataUy  the  imdifltor  pouted  otA  ilso  two  other  fiets;  tbe 
^Ames  just  ooBfleted  iff  Mr.  Buanr,  aMheogb  Mddm  ftoan  view 
externally,  will  presently  be  found,  on  inspection  fnnn  within,  to 
iiMwiMwhi  sn  iininjiirtnii  m  niiiiin  it  rrf  hir  pirinTf  and  the  providing 
the  money  Sat  what  f  nrtbcr  ought  to  be  done  at  TraMgir  9qaare 
k  Msdewd  inyosnible  by  the  voraoioas  demands  o{  the  todta 
Ibaema,  1^  Natoral  Hwoiy  MnnDwni,  aad  otber  kisdred  wo^  at 
Bdaabiuffa.  Betimal  Otmb,  aod  elsewben.  There  was  moreover 
more  mtimation  wliicb  the  noble  knd  took  the  opportn^y  of 
Mihiiifl.  and  wfaidi  was  ospeeially  fall  of  iatorest ;  no  one,  be  said, 
wfe>  bad  ever  bald  the  offlee  of  iter  Majsoty's  First  Gcwmissvmer  of 
Works  could  by  any  possibility  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
entttrtuned  for  a  moment  the  wish  to  humiliate  so  ^stinguisbed  an 
azchitect ;  tint  ia  to  say,  Mr.  ArnoN  has  been  sadly  mi^udged  when 
It  hM  been  alleged  that  be  fensd  a  little  dtantcteristic  pleasare  in 
baiting  die  son  tf  Sir  Ohablks  Buet. 

Now  in  80  &r  as  tbe  men  disappointment  ot  a  pablic  man  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  quite  disposed  to  allow  that  eveir  one  must  take  his 
chance ;  wid  we  should  hope  that  Mr.  Edwabd  B&brt,  besides  being 
thankfully  coBteat  with  the  position  he  has  attaioed  in  bis  profession 
geoerally,  as  one  of  the  most  luck^  amongst  its  members,  has  suf- 
ficient sound  s«ue  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  call 
upon  the  nation  to  build  a  new  National  GaUery  as  a  mere  act  of 
good  fait^  towards  himself  as  the  winner  of  a  competition.  The  fact 
aeems  to  be  that  the  Government  has  been  only  half-hearted,  or  in- 
deed scarcely  ao  much,  in  the  whole  affiur  of  this  competition  from 
first  to  last.  That  any  direct  public  demand  had  arisen  for  a  new 
building  when  Mr.  Cowpek-Tbhflb  took  the  matter  in  hand,  no  one 
tntn  Tentore  to  soggest.  Tbe  case  of  tbe  National  Gallerv  was  simply 
tatdeed  on  to  tttat  of  the  Law  Goorts— «otUi^  more.  The  absolute 
seed  for  IzaproTed  aceaatmodatlon  ftw  the  Courts  had  been  for  any 
lengfli  of  'fime  tirgent  in  dn  extnme,  the  ezbti^  aoeommodatioo 
l>eiDg  mote  of  a  oarieatme  than  anything  else.  Moreover  tiie  fnnds 


wwe  actnal^  at  oommanl  'When,  Cbenfen,  it  was  tesolTed  ihat  A 

competition  diould  be  instituted  tar  the  dengn  of  a  buildiiw  Ibr  this 
purposei,  we  may  almost  xfleret  that  the  entenirise  of  Mr.T)oinfl»- 
TKtffX£  did  not  confine  itsuf  within  the  sbriiit  limits  of  the  ocoanoa. 
It  was  no  more,  perhaps,  than  an  amiable  laeltog  of  edectidam  that 
intervened,  but  when,  after  a  vast  amoant  of  preparation  amongst 
tbe  lawyers,  tbe  Office  of  Her  Majesl^^s  Works  at  length  issaed 
proposals  for  a  great  ooa^tition  of  arckitoots,  it  was  fooad  that 
there  were  two  of  such  transactions  rolled  in  a  manner  into 
one,  and  that  the  National  daRBij  and  the  Law  Courts  were 
somehow  associated  tagether  as  two  breaches  of  one  compre- 
bendve  contest.  A  certein  number  of  architects,  chiefly  of  Gothic 
tnste,  were  selected  for  the  one,  and  eeitain  others,  chiefly  Clasuc, 
for  the  other ;  and  this  drcmnataaoe  appeared  to  explain  the  mysteiy 
more  than  anything  else.  Aa  a  rule,  bowever,  nobody  baUevea  that 
tbe  National  Galleiy  prqjact  was  one  that  would  be  ever  carried  into 
effect;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  piovw^al  deliriam  of  atebitecto 
when  the  red  ng  of  conmetitian  is  flaaated  in  their  eves,  it  is  pi«- 
bable  that  few  if  aay  of  the  sdeeied  oooapstitorB  mmU.  have  eatnaA 
into  the  affidr  at  all.  What  autde  the  matter  stiU  mora  unUte 
business  was  tbe  curious  condition  that  each  oompetitor  sheold 
choose  for  himself  whether  to  dengn  a  aew  edifice  or  to  amend  the 
old  one ;  and  ihe  readinesB  with  which  the  aatbcHitiffl  accepted  tbe 
idea  of  giving  a  prefeieme  to  a  msgaifioeDt  loheme  fbr  entire  !»• 
buildinff,  regardless  of  ooat,  was  only  one  more  evidenoe  of  the  tm- 
practical  character  of  the  achem«).  VTiA  the  Law  Courts,  on  the 
other  band,  the  case  was  nltogetheir  diffsrent  That  something 
most  be  built,  and  -as  roeedily  as  possible,  was  perlectiT  clear 
to  everybody.  Consequently,  when  it  oame  out  after  a  whue  diat 
Mr.  B&BBr,  who  was  a  competitor  in  both  cases,  had  been  placed 
foremost  in  both  by  a  committee  of  asMaK»ra  (somewhat  oddly  con- 
stituted, If  we  remember  rightiy,  the  employment  of  a  oouple  of 
property  valuers.  Mr.  Pownall  and  the  late  Mr.  Shaw,  to  tebulato 
tbe  merits  and  daments  of  the  dei9gB»),  md  when,  after  eoms  further 
skizmisbiag,  chiefly  arising  out  of  oontampt  for  this  tribuaal,  it  was 
foond  that  several  of  the  eompetitors  wan  nadni^  eapeoial  emirts  to 
take  the  first  place  fbr  the  Law  Courts  while  nobody  seemed  to 
struggle  at  all  for  the  National  Gallery,  people  were  only  confirmed 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  one  entorpnae  was  a  goiiune  oae  and  the 
other  not  The  eveotual  updhot  of  the  affair  was  even  still  more 
confirmatory  of  this  view.  There  were  three  dumants  tor  the  Law 
Courts,  Mr.  WATBKEonBfi,  Mr.  Babbt,  aud  Mr.  Sraui;  Mi. 
WAXBRaenai  was  pcovided  for  by  bdng  appolated  successor  to 
Captain  Fowsa  in  the  matter  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensiflgtoa,  Mr.  Babkt  was  told  to  be  satislied  with  the 
National  GaUery,  and  Mr.  STxaxt  was  left  alone  to  take  the  Law 
Courts.  This  arrangement  was  oa  the  &oe  of  it  equitable  ha  the  ex- 
treme, (except,  perhaps,  for  those  who  bad  gained  the  competition  fm 
the  Natural  History  Museum),  but  we  shotUd  be  only  giving  way  to 
false  delicacy  if  we  attempted  to  diegoise  the  fact  that  Mr.  Babbt 
was  understood  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  his  share.  A  mis- 
take was  made  by  some  in  supposing  that  he  was  self-complacent 
enough  to  expect  to  receive  both  of  the  great  commisucou  ia 
question ;  bat  those  knew  better  who  better  appreciate  the  ntaatio% 
and  when  at  length  Mr.  fiiBkr^  ebuma  nnk  down  to  the  somewhat 
nndignifled  level  of  a  leqnest  that  he  dKmkt  be  allowad  to  go  shates 
with  Mr.  Street  in  the  Law  Oonrts, — a  request  which  was  refiraed 
— 4he  reason  obviously  was  not  that  Mr.  Babrt  was  eatehing  at  a 
commisdOn  and  a  buf  but  that  he  preferred  half  a  noidity  to  tiie 
wfaote.  of  an  ilfai^.  In  a  word,  We  do  not  beaitato  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  B^BBt  was  tnrited  to  decdve  himself  when  he  was  swarded 
the  National  Galleiy  u  his  share  of  the  reward  in  the  great  competi- 
tion, and  we  scarcer?  know  whether  it  is  a  satisfaction  or  not  to  add 
that  he  did  not  pemit  himself  to  be  so  deodved. 

lliis  plain-^(^en  statement  of  the  case,  if  it  should  serve  ao 
other  purpose,  may  at  least  be  taken  to  affoni  one  more  ilhurtnttion 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  system  of  architectural  oompetitioas.  Here  is 
tbe  Imperial  Government  itself  so  imxtricably  involved  in  the  well- 
known  diiGculties  of  the  system,  that*  sert  of  three-card-trick  has  to 
be  resorted  to  for  tbe  purpose  of  affording  an  ienomiDioua  escape.  Not 
only  so,  bat  when,  after  several  years  have  elapsed,  a  rival  political 
party  is  in  possesdon  of  power,  and  Ihe  victe  of  lef(Brdemiua  obtains 
a  moment's  bearing,  be  has  to  he  pat  off  with  compWsant  eompli- 
mento  to  bis  own  genius,  amaatng  pleasaahries  aboat  the  grievances 
of  all  great  men,  and  plea^gs  of  povwty  Ibunded  i^n  Ihe  eoetiy 
nature  of  other  tmdertakii^  besides  hip  own.  To  all  tbts  we  hftfe  but 
one  word  to  say-^Whj  was  Mr,  Bakrt  appdnted  as  be  wM? 
We  do  not  by  &ny  means  BTo^sa  that  a  new  Nattonal  Gallery 
should  be  built  tor  bis  aiAe ;  but,  feding  as  we  do  that  it  was  never 
seriously  iotended  to  build  sadh  an  edifice  at  all,  why  was  he  awarded 
the  commission  to  build  it  ?  Mm  do  we  even  blame  tha  QotVTn- 
ment ;  for  indeed,  looking  at  the  aoaditions  under  whicb  our  national 
architectural  operations  are  carried  on,  we  cannot  see  what  otber 
answer  hoid  Hbnrt  Lebsox  could  have  been  expedted  to  give  to  Mir. 
Bekesforb  Hope's  inquiries.  We  an  0(»teat  to  blame  the  system 
of  architectural  competioo.  YThen  two  or  three  taUow-ohaBdl^, 
competiiig  for  a  workhouse  contauot,  show  up  the  samples  of  tbdr 
wares  in  sordid  emalation,  they  calculate  less  upon  even  the  vul^ 
merits  of  the  goods  than  upra  aonw  private  vBdeTBtaadii:^  with 
friends  at  cotir^  and  their  lume  of  profit  la  most  likely  based  ehwfly 
upon  the  expectation  of  beug  enilded  to  ring  die  changes  in  the 
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process  of  supply ;  but  wlien  a  liberal  and  fastidioas  profession  coo- 
sents  to  fnnusD  coinpetitorB  in  artistic  and  scientific  dedgn  at  the 
call  of  every  one  who  pleases,  and  to  enpplement  the  contest  of 
skill  hj  the  struggles  of  personnl  intrigue — well|  it  is  perhaipa  at 
least  to  be  regretted  that  tbey  should  fail  to  pendre  tiio  incongroity 
of  an  appeal  to  the  fair  play  of  such  a  game. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  &HAKESP£RE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  £vtabi»  W.  Oonwnr,  FAA. 
Meunre  for  Meoanre. 

IN  my  notes  on  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  I  classed  the  comedy  of 
Measure  for  Measure  irith  the  Italian  group,  fizbg  the  locality 
in  Siena,  and  the  date  of  the  action  in  the  author's  own  time.  It  la 
true  that  in  the  text  the  word  is  printed  Vienna  and  not  Siena ;  on 
the  other  band,  all  the  names  of  the  characters  are  Italian  or  English. 
Mistress  Otebdobe,  if  living  in  Vienna,  would  certainly  not  speak  of 
"  Signior  CuuDio."  The  references  to  customs  and  legal  questions 
indicate  an  Italian  Dnehy  or  Commonwealth,  rather  than  the  capital 
of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  Siena  was,  in  1567,  added  to  the 
dominions  of  Cosho,  Duke  of  Florence,  who,  after  some  time,  obtuned 
-tiie  title  of  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  there  never  was  a  Duke  of 
Vienna.    On  these  grounds  I  base  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above. 

The  scenes,  which  are  wholly  architectural,  are  arranged  in  a  man- 
bar  that  is,  at  fint  ught,  almost  irreooncileaUe  irith  the  modem  stage 
requirements  of  set  or  built  sceaety.  In  the  eighteen  Bcenea,  of  wMcu 
-the  five  acta  of  the  plajare  compoaed,  wehave  thirteen  different  ones, 
indnding  one  intenor  in  the  Duke's  palace,  two  interiors  in  AiraBLo's 
house,  a  room  in  Mabia]Ta.'s  house,  one  room  in  a  monasterr,  two 
interiors  of  a  prison,  one  of  a  nunnery,  three  street  scenes,  a  suburban 
road,  and  a  piazza  or  public  open  place  near  the  city  gate,   'ilie  chief 
difficidties  are  in  the  introduction  of  the  two  conventual  houses  in 
the  fourth  sod  fifth  Scenes  of  the  first  Act,  in  the  insertion  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Act  of  the  prison,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  cf  the  fourth  Act.    Reverence  for  the  author  makes  one 
hesitate  to  suggest  omia^ions  or  changes  in  the  division  of  the  Acts, 
which  involve  any  considerable  alteration.   At  the  same  time,  by 
taking  far  less  liberty  with  the  text  than  has  been,  and  is  still  taken 
by  theatrical  managers,  ve  may  find  it  quite  possible  to  bring  thie 
play  within  the  bounds  of  four  set  scenes.   It  is  unnecesaary  here  for 
me  to  point  out  how  this  should  be  done ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  four  scenes  or  acts  would  inTcuve  the  total  ezcludon  of 
Mabiaha^  house  and  of  the  conventual  scenes,  and  that  to  the 
extent  of  their  share  in  the  plot  they  would  have  to  be  made  mattm 
of  description.    The  arrangement  I  propose  would  then  stand  as 
iMlows:— 

Act  L  A  afreet 

Act  II.  Interior  of  Akgelo's  hoiue. 
Act  IIL  Interior  of  prison. 
Act  IV.  Outside  the  city  gatM. 

The  scene  for  the  first  Act  may  be  an  open  place  before  the  Didte's 
palace,  with  streets  lending  out  of  it  in  opposite  directions.  A  loggia 
or  a  lofty  open  structure,  like  the  open  external  Rraaissance  chapel 
Attached  to  the  itngle  of  the  palace  at  Siena,  would  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  first  Scene  in  the  pl&y,  where  the  Duke  bids 
farewell  to  his  deputies.  On  the  other  nana,  seeing  that  the  courts 
of  Medieeval  palaces  were  used  frequently  as  thoroughfares  (like  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey),  we  shall  be  quite  consistent  if  we 
place  the  scene  within  the  court,  which  measures  about  43  feet  by 
SO  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  cloister  about  13  feet  wide.  At  one  end 
is  the  stfurcase  leading  to  the  ducal  apartments,  and  to  the  foot  of 
this,  under  the  archway  openbg  into  the  quadrangle,  the  Dueb, 
Ekcalub,  lordsj  and  attautants  would  descend  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 


M  e 


I  |[iTe  a  sketch-plan  in  Fig.  I.  showing  the  actual  position  of  the 
exits  E,  staircase  a,  and  the  pillars  of  the  cloister  surroanding  the 
quadrangle  or  exmrt  o,  k  ir  is  the  proscenium.  Where  there  is  plenty 
of  depth  on  the  sttwe  the  court  may  be  set  square,  the  sturcase  being 
at  the  back,  as  in  diagram.  Fig.  II.  The  architecture  of  the  palace 
is  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  building  is  of  three  storeys, 
and  ia  almoet  entirely  constructed  of  red  brick.  The  hooka  and  rings 
for  the  ropes  and  polee  of  the  awnings  or  blind*  to  the  main  windows 


on  the  first-floor  still  remain,  and  the  bare  mention  of  such  tUimk 

aoite  sufficient  to  suggest  to  any  ecenic-artbt,  deserving  Uu 
le  charming  effect  that  such  a  scene  as  this  might  poesw. 
Measured  elevations  and  details  of  this  palace,  and  of  the  slmoit 
equally  interesting  palace  Buonsignori,  are  given  by  Messrs.  Virbub 
and  Cattois  in  their  work  "  Architecture  Civile  et  Domcetique " 
(MoKEL,  Paris,  1864).  The  chief  point,  however,  to  note  in  the 
streets  of  Siena  is  that  t^e  MediseVal  buildings  are  conatmeted  of 
brick,  and  the  Renaissance  architeetnie  of  stone*  Yet  while  hn^ 
IB  the  nuun  element  in  the  construction  <si  the  earlier  works,  it  mvt 
be  remembered  that  tenft-cotta  ranaments,  as  well  la  stme  tai 
marble,  were  need  in  combination  with  it,  but  the  stone  and  nnbls 
were  always  introduced  as  sparingly  as  pos^Ie,  as  m  small  ahtfiL 
capitals,  and  bases,  and  in  the  continuous  mouldings  of  ooriueeini 
stnnf^-courses.  I  may  add  that  the  windows  were  gkied  isia 
Venice ;  that  is,  the  glass  was  leaded  and  set  in  wooden  txtssm  placed 
clear  of  the  shafts,  so  that  the  capitals  and  bases  could  be  shoffn  ii 
all  completenees. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  second  Act  occurs  in  the  iotarioi  d 
Akqelo's  house.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  short  scene  (3rd)  of  about 
forty  lines  which  takes  us  to  the  prison,  and  allows  a  night  to  pan 
before  we  find  ourselves  back  in  Ajtoklo's  room.  But  this  scene 
may  very  well  be  transferred  to  the  third  Act,  and  by  a  very  iH^t 
omission  in  the  text  the  unity-  of  time  and  place  may  be  preaerred 
throughout  the  Act.  The  scene,  then,  -we  have  to  proride  most  ba 
a  hiul  arranged  as  a  justice  chamber  in  the  palace  of  mj 
Lord  AxoBLO.  Again  I  find  myself  constrained  to  adopt  a  diagonally 
planned  acenej  as  uiown  in  Fig.  IIL   Here  k  ir  is  the  prosMBinm; 


in. 


s,  staircase  for  the  use  of  AvaBLo;  c,a  eonrtyard;  b,  exits;  andv 
dfVLS  for  the  Deputies  and  Justices.  The  architecture  may  be  nfluc 
Gothic  like  the  refined  thirteenth  century  work  of  the  Paliuio  Boo* 
rignori,  from  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  I  have  ctMistracted  this 
scene ;  or  it  may  be  Renaissance,  like  the  Piccolomini  or  SpumooGlii 
palaces.  But  whether  Gothic  or  Renaissance  be  the  style  of  tlie 
building,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  distinctive  Tuscan  school  ot 
Sienese  painters  wonld  leave  its  mark  on  the  walls  and  ceiluigt  d 
the  re»dence  of  such  an  exalted  noble  as  Lord  Asoelo.  mm 
(erroneously  printed  Bazzi  in  my  notes  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice), 
who  lived  and  painted  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wu 
to  Siena  very  much  what  Tiniokbtto  was  to  Venice,  and  hiawsk 
maybe  seen  in  frescos  and  altar-pieces  in  palace,  and  dinidi,  and 
private  house.  The  painted  (architectoral)  decoration  of  Bauumui 
FBBirm  (1481-15S6),  a  Sienese  aiebitect  and  punter,  should  iln 
be  referred  to.  The  Famedns  Villa,  not  &r  from  the  Funeit 
Palace  at  Rome,  was  both  built  and  deemnted  by  PBBmz^  hut 
unfortunately  only  the  decoration  of  a  small- portion  of  tbsteoond 
story  remune. 

I4ie  third  Act  is  the  prison  scene,  and  for  this  I  would  advise  in  in- 
terior that  mij^t  include  the  third  Scene,  of  the  second  Act,  the  lait  a 
the  third,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  fourth,  with  bat  ooe 
or  two  elight  omisGdons ;  for  altiiough  in  the  text  the  latter  part  of  diit 
act  is  plarad  in the  street  before  the  prison  "  and  the  fourth  Scou  d 
the  fourth  Act  is  placed  in  Ahoklo's  house,  there  would  be  little  at  no 
difficulty  in  so  arranging  these  as  to  make  the  interior  of  the  piucn 
a  quite  probrijle  aituation  for  the  action  ot  both  scenes.  Red  mA' 


work  constructed  in  the  plainest  Gothic  manner  is  all  that  ia  n* 
quired  for  the  architectural  character  of  this  interior.   The  pUn  a 
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the  iction  mid  the  dialogue  demand  some  such  amngemeDt  as  that 
indicated.  Here  x  K  is  the  jtroecenium,  A  an  inner  court  of  the 
prison,  dirided  ftom  an  outer  or  public  court  r  by  arches  filled  with 
iron  grilles  b  s  the  street,  p  we  postern  gate,  L  the  corridor  or 
cloister  leading  to  cells  o  and  s  doorways  leading  to  different  parts 
of  the  prison. 

The  last  or  fourth  Act  takes  us  outside  the  city  gates.  In  this  I 
bdude  besides  tba  whole  of  the  fifth  Act  of  the  play  the  short  fifth 
and  sixth  Scenes  of  the  fourth,  and  thus  the  latter  is  divided  between 
the  third  and  last  Acts.  The  fields  outdde  the  town,  the  street  near 
flie  dty  gate,  and  the  public  place  near  the  city  gate,  are  three  scenes 
which  can  eanly  be  thrown  into  one  without  doinff  the  slightest 
nideuee  to  the  course  of  the  action.  In  Fig.  V.  I  show  a 
diagnun  of  liow  this  soene  might  be  arranged.    The  walla  and 

V. 


gateway  would  be  of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  the  top  of  the  gate- 
way would  be  macbicolated,  bat  the  old  fortification  of  the 
Uiddle  Agee  waS|  even  at  the  time  of  the  play,  already  of 
more  intweet  to  the  artist  than  to  the  milita^  engineer.  In 
'Fig  y.,  T  is  the  town,  tt  the  gate,  w  the  town  walls,  p  the 

Siblk  place  before  the  gate,  p  fields,  and  s,  streets  or  roads  near 
e  gate.  "U  the  aeats  for  the  deputies  are  placed  at  a,  if  the  friar 
pkcM  tiie  ladiea  at  b,  and  the  Duke  meets  his  deputies  at  the  pomt 
indicated  by  the  atrowp,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  scene  so  as 
to  prseent  a  picture  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
come^es. 

The  costume  of  the  Sienese  does  not  receive  very  much  attention 
at  the  hands  of  Ybcbluo.  He  gives,  at  pp.  196  and  197,  a  married 
lady  of  rank,  and  a  gentleman  of  position,  who  might  have  been  the 
win  of  a  magistrate.  There  are  two  or  three  points  to  notice  in  these. 
The  Toluminoiis  ecalJoped-edged  mantie  in  which  both  ladies  are 
shrouded,  appears  on  the  noble  to  be  sleeveless,  and  is  worn  evidently 
with  an  eye  to  drapery  effects ;  the  other  has  capacious  sleeves  which 
touch  the  ground.  The  first  is  of  delicate  material,  and  is  the 
utmost  development  of  the  Toil  reaching  almost  to  the  idea  of  a 
doak  and  hood.  The  second  ia  a  kind  of  overall,  wlUi  shaped  body 
•ad  shonlden.  The  dieas  of  the  noble  is  open  in  front,  revealing  a 
richly  innamented  ddrt,  the  body  cut  low,  and  sleeves  tight  from 
dhow  to  wrist.  The  noble  lady  wears  a  round-topped  broad-brimmed 
hat,  Tery  like  the  modern  felt  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  country.  A 
rtiff-Uce  collar  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  lace  stomacher  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  second  example.  Both  ladies  have  gloves,  necklets  of 
ptivli^  and  neck  ch^ns,  hat  no  fens.  For  the  rest  of  the  costume  we 
Biay  refer  te  Vboxluo's  drawings  of  the  inhalatante  of  Florence  and 
other  towns  in  Southern  Italy. 

In  the  text  mention  is  made  of  velvet  and  three-piled  pieces; 
English  kereeys,  gowns  "  and  furred  with  fox  and  lambskins,  too ; " 
four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin  as  belonging  to  one  Master 
Capib;  bla6k  masks;  punt  for  women's  faces,  and  also  powder. 
There  ia,  too,  one  very  interesting  passage  in  the  first  Scene  of  the 
second  Act— a  Scene  which  reflects  the  JSttfflith  justice  room  of  1590- 
1610  rather  than  the  Courts  of  Siena— where  jPompbt  Bck  speak- 
ing, b  his  evidence,  of  stewed  prunes^  teUa  the  magistratea  that  there 
wen  "  but  two  in  the  house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three-pence :  your  honours 
hare  seen  such  ^Sshes:  tbey  are  not  china  dishe^  but  Tery  good 
didMs."  When,  in  addition  to  this  statement,  we  know  that  in 
Shak^ezeV  day  Chinese  Tm,  or  porcelain,  was  a  regular  import  of 
Vokiee,  and  tiut  England  amount  other  European  countries  pur- 
ehssed  **  china  dishes  "  there,  we  may  Tsry  fiairly  ccmclude  that  no 
important  house  in  the  class  of  plays  we  are  now  etuuideringj  more 
e^edally  in  the  Italian  group,  would  be  ctmddered  furnished  without 
its  diina.  Indeed,  f^m  the  first  introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1603,  specimens  of  this  kind  of  ceramic  art  have 
been  more  or  leas  eageriy  desired,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  it 
that  after  1660  it  bad  grown  popular  enough  serioudy  to  affect  the 
Bujcdiea  mannlaetories  of  Italy. 


The  Blsnal  Ught  at  th«  clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliameot  was 
diown  on  Monday  night  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  positioo.  The  present 
lanttfu  is  eonstmeted  epecially  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  light  by 
nght,  and  bMDg  itself  entirely  out  of  ii^t  by  day.  This  is  efiKteted  by 
means  of  a  porthole  in  the  roof  of  the  tower,  tbrongh  which  the  lantern  is 
nn  ooi  nnSMj  to  a  gun  on  board  ship.  Tha  lights  are  at  present  naked 
«Hi^  than  bdng  no  Isrtifldari^aratns  used. 


HOW  WE  BUILD. 

TIOW  not  to  do  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  which  the  inventors  of  some 
iJ-  methods  of  working  must  have  put  before  themselves.  How 
best  to  do  it  is  happily  the  obvious  aim  of  many  other  such  methods. 
Between  these  two  extremes  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees  of  con- 
venience or  inconvenience,  fitness  and  unfitness  may  be  recognised. 
The  building  craft  IS  one  where  methods  are  not  veir  often  improved 
or  readily  changed;  and,  in  passing  from  one  end  of  England  ts 
another,  an  observant  man  mar  detect  half-a  dozen  different  modes 
doing  the  same  thing;  ana  almost  everywhere  he  may  easily 
detect  eertidn  apparent  aefects  in  methods,  and  will  be  cuiven  to 
conclude  that  there  Is  still  room  tot  great  improvement  if  some 
genius  among  builders  would  only  set  it  on  foot;  ukd  if  the  em- 
ph^ers  and  the  operatires  could  hot  be  brought  to  concur  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  obviously  imperfect  methods  in  genoal  use  will, 
for  the  next  few  weeks,  make  our  streets  inconrenient  and  unsafe.  We 
allude  to  the  use  of  ladders  for  house-painting.  In  every  strwt  some 
house  is  or  soon  will  be  under  the  painters'  hands.  Tall  ladders, 
reared  with  much  pains,  difficult  to  move  yet  requiring  constant  re- 
moval, uusafe  and  inconvenient  to  work  from,  and  impeding  the 
traffic,  are  planted  against  the  premises.  The  punters  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  going  up  and  down,  while  their  fdlows  stand  at  the 
bottom  to  keep  the  frail  structure  from  slippiog ;  when  at  work  half 
the  painting  ia  done  by  the  men  in  some  ungainly  posture,  hanging 
over  from  their  perch  and  holding  on  with  one  hand,  while  working 
at  all  the  disadvantage  which  risk  and  inconvenience  combine  to 
occasbn  with  the  other.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  evils  for  which 
no  remedy  has  been  provided,  but  this  piunters'  grievance  is  not  one 
of  them.  The  means  exist  for  slinging  a  moveable  scaffold  from  the 
top  of  any  biulding ;  on  such  a  scafibid  the  men  can  work  safely  and 
witii  comfort,  so  uat  we  wonder  that  the  old  mefhod  is  not  nploded. 
Nor  is  the  han^g  scaffold  the  only  thhag  wUch  may  be  brought 
into  use  to  aid  in  house-cleaning.  The  steam  jet  which  was  success- 
fully emplOTed  by  Mr,  E.  C.  Robuts  in  the  deaning  of  Professor 
CocEBBXLL  s  Church  in  Regent  Street,  ought  to  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion and  to  extinguish  tiie  old-fashionMl  pails  and  brushes  with  which 
house-fronts  are  now  washed  without  beug  cleansed. 

A  radical  defect  in  our  building  procedure  from  b^v^ning  to 
end  is  the  want  of  system  and  foresight,  and  tiie  fulure  to  pre- 
pare in  the  work  of  one  trade  for  the  requirements  of  another. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  excavate  the  earth  and  ram 
it  into  the  walls,  and  then  to  excavate  part  of  the  same  again  for 
drains.  This,  however,  is  a  smaller  evil  than  similar  ones  which 
occur  further  on.  The  bricklayer,  for  instance,  does  not  form  the 
chase  for  soil  pipes,  or  the  eyes  through  which  such  pipes  should  pass 
through  the  wall.  He  leaves  them  to  be  cut  out,  that  is  to  say,  to  he 
rouffhiy  hacked  out  afterwards.  The  same  artificer  avoids  as  often 
as  he  can  building  in  wood  plugs  or  bricks  for  securing  .the  joinery, 
preferring  to  make  haste  on  with  his  work,  and  quite  careless  of  the 
fact  that  while  plugs  built  in  are  likely  to  be  both  secure  and  safe, 
those  driven  in^  the  joiner  are  liable  to  get  loose,  and  apt  to 
penetrate  into  flues,  there  to  occasion  the  moat  senons  risk  (tf 
fixe. 

The  mason,  again,  cannot  eamly  be  prevented  from  setting  his  w(nk 
full  of  dovenly  mistakes,  which  are  to  be  all  made  r^ht  at  the 
"  cleaning  down ;"  and  if  this  prooeis  is  not  omitted  entirely,  which 
sometimes  happens,  the  chances  are  that  many  defects  wilt  get  over- 
looked ;  while  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  weathered  face  of  tike  stone 
will  be  worked  off  in  many  plaoes,  and  that  the  risk  of  decay  from 
absorption  of  water  will  so  be  materially  increased. 

The  carpenter  has,  perhaps,  fewer  opportunities  of  sinning  in  this 
way  than  other  craftsmen ;  hut  his  brother,  the  joiner,  does  enough 
for  both.  Floors  are  laid  down  with  the  certainty  that  a  board  must 
be  taken  up--or  perhaps  a  dozen  hoards — ^for  gas,  for  water,  and  for 
bells.  Skirtings  are  fixed  only  to  be  taken  down  again.  Windows 
are  so  contrived  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  blind  without  screwing 
unsightly  blocks  on  to  spots  where  they  look  out  of  place,  and  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  curtains  which  are  certain  to  be  required. 

We  all  know  how  delighted  the  plasterer  is  to  get  his  walls  done 
before  the  bdlhanger  comes  and  the  plumber  finishes,  and  his 
ceilings  completed  in  time  for  the  gasfitter  to  cut  them  away ;  and  as 
for  the  plumber,  the  daring  way  in  which  he  will  fix  any  piece  of 
ill-lookiDg  pipe,  battered  where  it  aims  at  being  straight,  aod  dopiiig 
where  a  level  line  seems  intended,  in  front  of  anv  other  tradesman's 
work,  is  well  known.  The  excuse  for  him  is  that  no  provision  is 
ever  made  for  him,  and  that  were  he  to  wait  for  such  proridon  he 
could  never  do  his  work  at  all. 

We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  deny  that,  whatever  it  might  be  with 
better  trained  men,  this  method  may  at  the  present  day  be  the  cheapest 
to  follow,  where  the  quality  of  the  work  is  of  absolntely  no  importance 
and  getting  done  quick  is  the  cme  essential  pmnt.  We  even  doubt 
this  however,  were  the  compariscma  between  the  two  methods  feirly 
made.  But  we  have  no  hesitBtion  in  saying  that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  disgrace  in  buildings  of  a  superior  class,  where  the  excellence  of 
the  workmandiip  and  the  durabili^  of  the  building  are  matters  of 
real  importance.  Architects  are  remiss  in  this  respect;  few  of  them 
look  enough  ahead.  Any  architect  who  woold  set  his  iace  eteadfestly 
against  all  cutting  away  ud  making  good  could  secure  that  proper 
preparation  was  made  tot  nearly  eveiything,  and  that  all  work  to  be 
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eoTsnd  up  was  fixed  before  and  not  after  that  which  is  to  coTer  it, 
by  a  certain  amount  of  determination  and  foie»ght.  This  would  be 
of  TWj  groat  advaatage  to  the  building,  and  need  not  cause  anj  ad- 
ffititmal  npense ;  though  we  quite  admit  that  it  might  occasion  some 
proloDgtttioB  of  the  time  over  which  the  works  were  extended. 

Defects  in  our  method  of  working  show  theouelves  u  other  thin  ga 
besideB  "cutting  away"  and  "making  good."  Hiey  are  BgnaQy 
manifest  in  our  failure  to  meet  the  couditioDa  of  our  climate.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  rain  to  penetrate  brick  chimney  stacks  built 
in  exposed  aituationa  and  to  soak  through  into  the  rooms.  A  very 
umple  nzcTeotiTe  can  geuerally  be  found  in  the  use  of  a  damp 
course  oT  slate  above  the  point  where  the  roof  ^oins  the  chiminey. 
This  damp  course,  however,  is  quite  a  rarity  even  in  buildings  having 
a  claim  to  be  weU  built  A  dam^  course  near  the  ground)  a  dry 
azeL  and  concrete  underground  floors  are  all  of  them  essential  pre- 
cauooDB  in  fhia  eoantiy,  and  are  as  constantly  ignored.  Again^  we 
aufier  in  tibia  country  firom  frosts  which  often  send  the  fhermometer 
to  »ro  or  near  that  point,  and  whixAx  amnetimes  last  for  many  weeks, 
and  daring  dil  tbis  time  certain  fires  are  sure  to  be  burning  night 
and  day,  and  certain  flues  to  be  always  bot.  It  is,  however,  the 
rarest  thing  in  tbe  world  to  find  the  water  cistern  or  the  supply 
j^pes  fixed  within  reach  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  kitchen  nu<^ 
and,  indeed,  it  ia  rare  to  find  any  preparaticm  worth  calling  hy  the 
name  made  for  protecting  onr  water  supply  from  frost  and  its  eOeetf. 
The  utmost  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  which  modwn  sdence 
can  be  expected  to  attain  when  the  pipes  are  bo  arranged  that  the 
unfortunate  householder  has  the  meant  of  entirely  shutting  off  the 
water  when  the  winter  seta  in,  thus  leaving  himself  vrithout  that 
prime  necessity  of  Kie  as  long  as  the  frost  lasts ;  and  even  then  it 
rarely  happens  that  precautions  have  been  taken  to  secure  the 
Idtchen  boiler  against  destruction. 

A  msre  interesting  and  more  encouraging  view  of  methods  is 
furnished  by  their  adajitation  to  our  needs  rather  than  by  the  want 
of  it  As  we  have  pomted  out  blots  and  have  complained  of  defects, 
which  in  our  opinion  call  loudly  for  a  remedy,  we  must  sot  close 
without  admitting  that  the  question  has  another  ride.  Certain 
methods  which  ate  found  in  certain  districta  are  the  result  appuently 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  the  materials,  or  the  climate,  or  the 
workpeople  of  tiie  locai%.  These  ate  often  rery  valuable,  and  it  is 
alw^  desiTable  in  going  to  a  fresh  district  to  learn  what  is  the 
nature  of  them  and  the  reason  for  them. 

In  many  localities  as  for  example  in  Cumberland,  where  driving 
heavy  run  has  to  be  kept  out  by  stone  walls,  it  has  become  customary 
to  avoid  pointing  the  joints  of  masonry,  and  to  lay  it  with  the  beds 
not  peifecUy  level,  but  sloping  to  some  extent  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  each  stone,  the  stones  being  dressed  with  a  face  not  at 
right-angles  to  the  bed. 

Many  walls  in  the  Lake  district  look  as  though  they  had  been  built 
without  mortar,  and,  in  lact,  the  mortar  in  their  jinats  is  kept  back 
I  of  an  inch  or  more  from  the  face ;  this  masonry  is,  however,  said  to 
make  drier  walls  than  can  be  erected  in  any  other  way,  and  to  com- 
pare very  fsvoumhly  with  specimens  of  walling  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, ana  built  with  the  same  material,  but  pointed  in  the  usual  way 
and  laid  with  level  beds. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  method  of  work  to 
another  class  of  local  drcumstaoces  is  furnished  by  the  well-known 
story  of  the  nulway  contractor,  who  in  taking  out  plant  to  India, 
lud  in  a  stock  of  wheel-harrows,  considering  that  by  introducing  them 
be  could  effect  a  vast  improvement  on  the  native  method  of  carrying 
earth  on  the  head  in  baskets.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  get  the 
barrows  adopted  on  any  portion  of  uie  line ;  but  at  length  hearing 
that  one  of  his  foremen  had  overcome  the  difficulty,  he  went  to  look 
and  found  the  coolies  making  use  of  the  barrows,  it  is  true ;  but 
cazr^nff  them  on  their  heads,  instead  of  wheeling  them  in  European 
&Bhionl  European  work  in  the  East  would  luraish  many  such 
liuadenta,  and  were  anyone  to  take  the  trouble  to  collect  umilar 
stories  of  local  works  m  England,  and  of  the  contrast  between  the 
ways  of  the  country  folk,  and  of  strange  workmen,  they  could  be  got 
together  by  the  hundred. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  there  ia  room  for  much  im- 
provement in  our  methods ;  and  no  doubt  the  responsibility  of  in- 
augurating such  improvements  rests  with  the  moat  cultivated  persons 
who  have  to  do  witn  the  direction  of  work,  that  is  to  say  first  with 
architects,  secondly  with  master  builders,  and  thirdly  with  foremen 
and  clerks  of  work.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  introduction  of  new  methods,  and  it  must  rest  more  with 
nrchitects  than  with  any  other  people  to  overcome  that  difficulty. 
If  an  architect  savs  a  thing  must  be  done,  it  is  generally  at  least 
attempted,  and  if  he  sa^  so  to  the  workman  himself,  and  take  some 
personal  trouble  in  pointing  out  what  it  is  that  he  requires,  and  in 
^at  manner  it  can  be  aooomplMied,  there  ate  few  workmen  who 
will  not  put  tiiemedves  out  a  their  way  to  a  very  ccnieidemble 
eattent  In  order  to  do  what  they  are  aske^  Few  architects  realiae 
Aat  the  poaititm  of  a  reformer  is  open  to  them^  and  perhaps  there 
are  not  many  who  are  entirely  fit  to  nil  it;  bat  tt  is  mH  trae  that 
many  reforms  are  possible  and,  perhaps,  called  for  in  the  art  of 
building,  and  diat  with  tiie  solitary  excepticm  of  those  which  ob- 
viously save  money,  which  contractors  are  sometimes  ready  to 
origbate  spontaneouuy,  it  ia  to  Ike  architects  of  England  that  we 
rnvat  diietfv  look  for  max  introduction. 


CATHEDRAL  RE8TORATIOM  FROM  A  FRCfCOH 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

rfE  lUvue  det  Deux  Mmtdea,  a  periodical  which  rivals  ^  JMui- 
huryh  and  the  Qmrt^la  Review  in  its  influence  and  r^utatioD, 
has  lately  devoted  an  article  to  Cathedral  Bestoration,  in  wh^ 
subject  is  80  well  dealt  vrith  that  it  has  appMred  worth  whits  to 
present  an  epitome  of  its  contents  to  our  readers.  Pans  of  the  attids 
are  devoted  to  the  imperfections  and  dangers  of  the  Fyeneh  mode  <t 
administering  those  funds  which  are  allotted  from  the  pdblb  pBM  t» 
the  maintenance  of  "Historical  Monuments."  Tbeae,  hovem, 
though  of  no  small  interest,  we  shall  leave  almost  unnoticed,  u  the 
same  circumstances  do  not  exist  here,  and  ooidd  not  posdUy  (» 
introduced  in  tiiis  counti7;  but  the  conmderation  givsn  to  the 
general  question  of  what  ought  and  what  onght  not  to  be  dcats  b 
reetoriog  important  hnildinga  brings  oat  lesnlts  whic^  are  a|qpUnU» 
to  Great  Britain  as  to  i'^ance,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  aal 
which  the  writer,  Mons.  Aratolz  Liboi-Buvlibu,  has  put  info 
very  forcible  and  unmistakable  language.  Xhb  portion  of  his  aiflds 
we  shall  endeavour  not  to  translate,  but  to  eonoanse  as  modi  u  is 
possible  without  obscuring  the  sense : — 

Oar  age  is  the  first  which  has  prided  itself  upon  repairing  the  bmldion 
banded  down  to  us  from  antiquity  without  di88gnring  them.  Till  so*  tteh 
period  brought  its  own  taste  and  its  own  s^e  to  bmx  upon  the  bufldiogs 
of  the  past ;  but  we  reverse  all  tJiis,  and  even  borrow  the  mrms  and  s^les  of 
byegone  ages  for  contemporary  buildiogs.  We  assert  that  it  is  alwsya  b 
their  own  style,  and  not  in  oun,  that  we  restore  our  anient  cathediala  ud 
venerable  castles.  Even  if  this  be  true,  still  we  none  the  less  sceommodste 
the  buildings  which  we  tooch  to  onr  own  taste  and  our  own  eaprin.  tl» 
monnmrata  wbieb  have  escaped  tin  perils  ef  zestomtiaa  as  eanwd  oa  inth* 
past  have  only,  t^dong  so,  falln  hitoau  omosltedaiHpr.  BisMhsgv 
the  ignwaaoa  ef  the  anUteet,  U  isliis  karntagthat  impsrilstkNL 

Thanks  toonr  studfoas  enuninabioB  <rf  the  ait  of  the  midUa  ^c^w 
have  reduced  it  to  rales  Uec  ^xm  piesise  asd  noK  fixed  dmitewlBMr 
when  it  was  a  living  aiC  We  h«ve  almost  come  to  believw  that  we  Md«> 
stand  BemanMqneaod  Gothic  bettor  than  tiiote  who  eoutmited  thsasn- 
meDte.  The  advantage  of  being-  able  lo  sorv«y  the  whole  field  has  fasai^ 
with  it  the  disadTsotags  that  we  an  tnapted  to  elassL^  and  Aeorisi  to  sa 
extent  wbieb  the  circumstances  haidly  justify,  aod  in  this  rirriuintsnri  IiM 
the  root     a  serious  danger  which  threatens  the  buitdings  of  the  miUls 


Hany  diatebss  in  Franoe  have  been  restored  mthin  the  last  bslf-eutu^ 
sad  few  indeed  have  escaped  variations  or  modifleations,  of  little  laoaMBt 
perhaps  lo  the  general  public,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  archteologist  moit 
unfortanate.  The  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  at  Evreux,  now  in  baitd,  i§  a 
case  in  point.  The  building  had  two  peculiarities ;  nam^,  the  doable 
flyiog  buttresses  of  ita  nsTe,  and  the  depressed  Dave-vsalt,  which  thon^ 
pointed  was  but  very  slightly  so,  and  belongs  to  a  Qotfaic  still  timid  ssl 
pTimitive—theae  features  are  being  replaced  by  tia^e  fi^sg  bittmees. 
and  a  vault  of  a  senribly  sharpw  pitdt.  No  doubt  the  huttiussBS  vwe 
clumsy  and  the  depressed  vault  was  heavy,  and  the  partisans  of  the  ticaa* 
atruetioD  ean  ask  ue  why  we  blame  a  diange  irtrieh,  so  as  it  ateaa 
tiie  proporti<Hn  of  the  baiCding.  does  so  only  to  eabeUiidi  and  mi  iiniS  thM^ 
Our  answer  is  that  by  such  iiaprovementa  a  boildiag  loses  one  of  its  pries* 
less  qvalitiea  as  a  work  of  art— iu  origmality— and  itan^ffiartqaiily 
as  a  historical  ■wnument— its  authenticity. 

A  mouoment  is  a  docmneBt,  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  woxfc  of  art  afnsl- 
ing  to  the  eye  and  the  taste;  The  &lsifleatioB  of  stona  moauaoots  u  i> 
no  degree  mwe  excusable  than  that  of  written  ones;  the  hud  vhkh 
restores  Uiem  has  no  right  to  pervert  the  texL  We  know  to  iriiat  a  point 
modeni  editors  piudi  their  eonseientions  senses,  uid  we  loig  to  see  ihdr 
example  followed  by  die  reetoren  and  repairers  <^  oor  cathedrals. 

The  question  is  not  whether  ve  can  or  cannot  improve  the  Ixnl^agi  it 
is  ^aita  possible  we  ean,  for  in  the  finest  buildings  as  in  tJie  ablest  vritiap 
it  IB  sometimes  possible  to  point  ont  a  flaw  or  a  fsult.  ^Ilie  zeal  qnettioa 
is,  are  we  not  bound  to  respect  what  eusts,  and  to  preserve  fbr  fotnrity  tbs 
monumeDts  of  the  past  in  their  integri^  and  in  sU  their  original  spiritf 
Our  age  has  little  sympathy  with  retoi^ed  pictures  at  restored  ststan,  ud 
no  coanterfeits  or  arbitrary  alterations  onght  to  bebrfwated  in  aiehileetsra 
any  more  than  ia  the  other  arts. 

History  and  seienoe  alike  demand  tiiat  our  monuments  A»Sl  be  mua- 
Uined  in  thetr  integrity ;  yet  it  is  often  the  very  portitws  lAkh  an 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiqaaty  wUdi  are  sdeefeed  fat  ahsiatin. 
The  very  features  which  by  tlMir  anomalotta,  elonsy,  or  nonanal  ehssscttr 
give  rise  bo  disottsnona  and  ioqairies,  are  tb*  vetr  oms  idneh  in  mod«a 
resUnatiOBB  sse  nest  liable  to  be  alcerwi  ;  and  if  the  awhiteflt  chsqri 
with  the  work  is  hitnself  an  antiquary,  having  bis  own  theories  oo  the 
toiy  ofsct.  the  dan^  isenly  aagMvated ;  fbr  shsald  be  sBoanntet  daiailB 
in  ths  hoildingwhidi  seem  to  hun  not  to  eotxanond  with  his  ideas,  oraiih 
the  results  of  his  studies,  the  antiquarian  arehitsat  ia  stBongly  tenptsd  to 
modify  them  in  accordanes  with  his  own  syston. 

The  auapicion  may,  however,  arise  that  the  interests  of  art  and  of  faiilsdB 
science  are  not  in  this  respect  identical ;  and  taking  itidiTtdnal  monnmeefii 
aepazatsly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  doubts  might  be  entertained  tm  this 
point;  but  it  is  one  which  would  not  be  fbr  a  mtunent  maintained  if  s 
general  view  be  taken  of  the  whole  country.  Art  would  lose  quite  as  much 
as  history  by  a  general  recasting  of  ancient  forms  at  the  baiMS  of  mod« 
atehitwetB.  AUeratiotts  introdneed  into  individuftl  monaneuts  <m  anythiiC 
1^  a  g— aral  srctem  e^naliy  applkaUe  to  tbem  aU,  MOt  aateaUy  nM* 
in  weaksaiitf  uwt  iDdividnality  of  ai^wct  by  which  ear  dmehssaMaBV 
distingnished.  Under  the  pretsct  of  approachiiu  a  kind  of  abattact  Qolhi^ 
a  sort  of  normal  type,  local  forms  and  individuu  peenliaiitiBs  an  cawed  fs 
disaj^aar  as  being  mistaken  or  dsfcottn. 
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fcrnii^  mi  on  tWt  diwwi^  »f  firM*  nd  typa«  wtoth  w»  «dnin  i*  tlu 
«lirt»ctf  tbftUiddla  A«H?  A^ilying  withoM  ^stinfltioo  of  etMmfcrj  or  of 
MiridMl  DMaliani^  of  oUucb  &  pimoMlr  ceaMivod  s^ttm  mlM  to 
^«h«lKiUaui|pofoBop«nodC  UttiMtoMH  of  Quz«biirdiM  an  Uboor- 
MS  vitb  giwt  ladoiliy  and  at  hmirj  enMM  to  brisg  tbein  all  dovn  to 
an  aoifonn  tne ;  to  rob  tiwn  of  tbinr  Matqni^  and  to  dipriT*  at  of  all 
Hw-tMw  <rf  Mm>  wialiflw  aad  twrfiiTitiBna  of  tMt»  whwh  torn  «ii6 
<f  tha  uMiH  ianriting  yiwB«iT<tiw  ia  th» 

<hd»aM  iiftiiMiit  ailii  a»  ik  b«  hum  Vr  tin  aicUbMta  ci  oaa 
fMiad  and  a«ft  aahool,  Ootfaie  aadiitacterch  aatamSjr  ^  moot  fr«»  and  tbt 
WBfcMigiBalof  all  tha  aria,  iain  daasar  of  becomiag  aa  aaadMMO  asd  aa 
—uwlloBal  aa tha  paanda-Clawia  of  fc—ia  or  BogSad  VtU'mmTtMat* 
that  dniMbhod  of  BMtantiea  Bwy  paring  ba  poiatMd  far  oMtsrieo,  and 
ummmktr  thai  AaawaaWiaign  wa  pmufc  oanaliM  tlie  nonoareluldmo 
vaU  ba  Ucii^  laaaka-i^j  bacaaaeit  atiU  baeone  difienlt  foa  tbNi  la 
iiMiat^aA  m  mr  rwaMMtnlicia  tlM.«al|pBal  fima  fron  liaaa  iriaeh  «• 
fcawaJifUd  wi  »y—M  fcal  aariai  fcr  tfca  fcte  of  oir  aebla  QaAie 
and  aak  ODnelvaa  ham  wmA  mmnhm  Pointed  awMtirtarp  will 
«w^faalaa 

INefc  a  i^iliB  flf  aoRMlioB  aad  altantioa  appliod  to  the  boSMlsga  of  a 

r;  aga  vwdl  ba  fttal  to  any  sbjle,  but  to  none  can  it  be  move  ao  than  to 
OaAie  Myla.  Adndttad  tint  OotUe  ie  hy  BO  mnon  the  confnaed, 
«aflMMM,  diaoadnly  axt  wbi^  it  ms  ituagiuud  to  be  by  Uie  first  admirm 
4#tka  «p«iihB  af  ^  Middle  Agaa,  it  im  aone  the  leaa  fcroe  that  this  areU- 
toe>mi  baa  mtw  bean  aide  to  fix  itself  in  a  defioHa  maimer,  and  to 
aiyilaliM,  aa  to  qpaak,  into  dtAaitiTe  ud  trndMBge^le  fomM.  Oempared 
irith  Claarie  art,  Ootbio  pnaanta  at  arary  age  aaMethiiig  lesa  ftzed  and 
Iwi  ilHii  ■laiJ,  — d  Art  not  an^r  ia  awhr  of  tl«»  Mtoagh  it  Aangad  with 
«aei7  ^aartv  of  a  ontory,  bntabo  in  ifa  ee«n^o»d«iceiritbplaeaa,eoiia- 
«iM,  aad  ptnTinana  Thia  doaUes  tke  dHBealtf  of  TtAwen^  Oodne  art  to 
«af  anMtaa  tfandiird,  vhkfa  dull  be  eqn^r  appISeaUe  in  each  district 
«Mn  wafca  <rf  natatation  bare  to  be  earned  oat.  laferier  to  Asriqiw 
«lt  t&  abaaluli  pcrfintioD,  n  piatiiian  of  forma,  aad  M  st^toetunl  pro- 
t«vtK»i.tbaaxtaftba]CddtaAgN«ae6lib7taTan^.  Ofthhadran- 
•■ga  it  ooghk  nek  to  ba  daprivad. 

In  tb«  aafai  oarpmeaodinfB  wben  ve  xepair  and  labdld  do  luA  dfflhr 
«o.  ^idafy  ftm  thaee  of  other  period  aa  we  Ifte  to  panoado  onrselTet  that 
tfkej'  do.  As  past  ceotariea  di^  we  also  Testore  in  oar  own  taste.  Aa  was 
dona  in  paft  eentoriea,  we  9oA  to  cornet,  to  embellish,  and  to  improve  ; 
4l4  pcfneipBl  difflsBeoee  being  that  we  cHim  to  do  tltia  in  the  taste  of  the 
original  bmUlng,  or,  to  me  a  hacfaieyed  phrase,  in  th»  stjle  of  the  |ieriod. 
fadeod,  we  riioDld  be  ill  adTiscd  to  try  anythtiig  else,  for  our  own  period  has 
ma  arehitectnre  belongiDg  to  itself  ezdnsirelT.  A  reatoratioo  of  a  church  or 
«  eaatle  is  ito  ori^ou  fl^e  is  an  admizable  undertaking  with  the  crowd, 
«pd  may  enn  past  in  too  (fja  and  the  taata  of  an  anatenr.  It  ia  bat  a 
psor  gnaiantaa  anr  ttw  Ustorian  or  the  uitigitaiT.  Under  tbis  speetons 
nomila  all  kinda  of  Taristionf  and  all  imaffmaole  caprices  are  poarible, 
V8k  a  bnSding  nA^^t  be  entirety  renawad  wiuiont  an  original  atone  being 
■lAowad  to  remain.  In  certain  reepeeto  onr  ardtitectaral  make-believes  ue 
Vor«e  9Bd  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  hybrid  restorations  of  put  tim«s ; 
tbeaarlase,  exeeotad  in  a  tasto  tiiat  was  nnmiatakably  difl^at  from  that 
pf  dto  (K^nal,  t«d  at  laaat  tlie  merit  of  declaring  themselrea  beyond  the 
poaaibilitf  of  anfonimste^niat^eo.  We,  on  the  contrary,  with  oar  learned 
«nd  fhnumlent  ^Itemtiona,  are  preparing  to  land  the  fbtnra  into  singnlar 
taj  stakes,  and  it  ie  doabtfnl  if  hitare  aodqaarias  will  thank  u  ftv  lender- 
ta^  H  ao  dittcnlt  to  laeogniae  original  moaamento. 

Wbat  do  onr  aidntecta  do  whan,  nnder  the  pretence  of  patting  things  to 
sf^ta,  thtry  correct  and  chai^  oar  old  cathedrals  7  The^  have  bat  two 
aiatboda  between  which  to  choose — they  ms^  follow  their  own  ideas,  or 
tbay  may  copy  similar  portions  of  other  buildings  of  the  period.  If  the 
4ltnat)ODs  are  &e  design  of  the  architect,  they  bear  the  impress  of  the 
4a«t«  and  the  education,  and,  as  a  conse^oance,  of  the  period  of  the  re- 
mattxB.  If,  bowerer,  tlie  comctoni  of  hiatorie  monomenU  distrnst  their 
4nra  inspeetioo,  they  hare  no  other  rasoorce  than  to  copy  other  buildings 
more  or  leas  lipular  in  s^le,  and  to  borrow  ftatores  flrjm  other  monaments 
more  or  lau  raaaorad  in  time  and  [dace.  Bntttesses  copied  from  Rheims 
Are,  for  example,  appKed  to  an  apse  in  Paris,  aod  the  flying  battressea  of 
Saint  Lonis  are  employed  to  apbold  structares  of  the  time  of  Philip 
AngOBtns !  The  metiioa  of  ^^lying  to  each  building  in  coorae  of  restora- 
4i<ni  the  beat  modd  of  tha  period  would  promptly  produce  a  sad  impover- 
iahment  ui  aat  snUtectnial  wealth,  leaving  us  om^  bnildings  compiled  out 
•of  ftagmenta  moi*  or  leoa  diaoordant  ynth  the  onginid  work  and  among 
AamaalTea. 

Tnien  will  tha  gnat  works  of  architecture  inspire  the  same  respect  as 
tboae  d  painting  aad  aeulptore  ?  No  one  restoring  a  fresco  of  the  middle 
agea  or  an  oil  painting  of  the  ReDaiasance  would  rentore  to  correct  it. 
F!a'nlts  of  perspective,  of  anatomy,  of  drawing,  are  rife  enough  among  the 
works  of  the  early  mastaas,  yet  no  one  repaints  the  works  of  the  Memmi 
or  Orcagna.  In  early  scheus  the  defects  we  almoet  aa  int«rasting  aud 
noteworthy  as  the  merito,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  two  are  closely  allied  the 
-one  to  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  art  with  which  we  take  tbe  greatest 
libtttiee  when  we  reatore,  is  the  one  whi^  in  its  own  nature  poebesses  a 
xesoQiea  for  lepuring  the  ravages  of  time  or  violence :  the  only  one  which 
ia  capable  of  renewing  its  own  youth  and  prolonging  its  own  life  inde- 
liiitiilj  IWasly  maintained,  a  monommtal  buildiitg  may  last  for  evw, 
Ihr  new  stanaa  can  be  sabetitated  in  tite  place  of  those  which  decay,  just 
M  in  the  oaae  of  Kving  animals  nutriment  supplies  the  ploee  of  lost  tissues, 
but  with  the  difierence  that  in  the  case  of  buildings  this  continued  |>08si- 
kility  <tf  rsipuf  has  no  limit  If  an  axehiteetoral  work  baeamea  mutilatod 
or  daatntyaa.  tiw  bolt  zsata  with  the  age  which  baa  allowed  it  to  faU  out 

In  thazeitoration  of  lome  dasaical  monumento  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
^■tiuiush  the  zaetorad  portions  fhun  the  original— sometimea  by  Uie 
aw  w  a  'Wi^'T'"-  natoial,  at  odien  by  tha  abaence  of  mouldingi  or  polish. 


In  church  restoration  tbis  is  not  necessary.  What  we  call  fbr  ia  a  aanpa- 
louB  maintonanse  of  axiatiag  featorae,  indeh  codinacity  aia  wall  enough 
preserved  and  distinctly  enough  marked  for  there  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
reprodaciog  them.  We  claim  that  the  restorations  of  our  cathedrals  shaU 
resew  them  without  traDBforming  them ;  Uiat  restoration,  easily  piactised 
aa  it  u  in  amhiteetore,  slull  not  be  aiade  the  pasfaxt  for  tmwvatioB.  In  a 
wad,  that,  aoBLemporary  mawuaanto  baiag  simteodeMd  to  tlw  tqsto  and 
iBTantioiiofliTiBgarchitflotaftJuae  of  past  agoa  shall  baia£)  f^nm.  their 

X'ea  or  their  &iicy.  So  modest  a  wish  would  sorely  find  no  one  to 
e  it,  and  yet  there  axe  two  modes  in  whi<^  our  church  restorers  esoape 
t^ir  obligations :  two  motivw  or  pretexts  all  the  more  dangeroas  that 
tbeif  daim  to  oeineide  with  the  iateresta  oi  the  bailding  and  awhiaology. 
Tbaaa  am^  first,  tfae  Baesasity  of  eanaoUdatiag  tJie  structure ;  and,  seoon^. 
tha  desire  to  repkca  everything  in  its  primitive  state,  so,  as  £bt  example, 
to  clear  out  from  a  thirteenth  century  church  all  the  additioos  (d  subse- 
quent  centuries,  and  so  to  bring  it  back  to  what  it  was.  And  thus  it 
fiappMU  ti»t  oar  cathednla  are  dsmcdiriied  nnder  ^etenea  of  maintain- 
iag  than,  mad  are  traoiftxnd  aad  dhfigMa*  in  tfew  nana  of  aatiqnity. 

tba  daoj^  which  Gothic  bailding^  na  owing  to  stqipoBed  ■fanietond 


wsritias  la  the  fvincipal  one  beeaasa  it  ia  the  moat  geawaL  Ooasttaetisa 

ia  tiM  weak  point  of  Middle  Ages,  haw  no  deabt  inliiiof  to  tlw 
ancients.  Defective  materials  ajid  has^  bailding  have  something  to 
answer  &r  !□  this  respect,  but  so  has  the  spirit  of  pointed  architecture, 
which,  in  its  search  for  height  and  lightness,  seems  at  times  to  set  struc- 
tural laws  at  deflance.  Bad  materiab  and  ill-bnilt  or  itt-cared-for  walls 
O'^bt  mqoestieBably  to  be  re^aeed  ;  bat  it  is  not  so  with  re^ud  te  straa- 
tacal  forma ;  to  efaaage  these  is  to  altar  tiia  natore  of  tie  whole  bailding 
A  atf  le  like  Oothic  does  not  aiiat  soMly  is  the  aads  obtained— tha  msaaa 

nioyed  are  pan  of  its  very  aaaonea.  To  aUer  bnttreisea,  iae  etampje, 
^r  the  pretence  of  securing  the  vaolts  which  they  support  could  only  be 
excusable  under  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity  such  as  can  bat  rarely 
ooetir.  With  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  oan  surely  rebuild  etmetoral 
fiMtores  tut  wiaA  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Agaa  were  aUa  to  seeare  an 
esistwee  of  soma  five  or  aix  osotuiies.  £v«n  if  they  an  aemevlwt  foatt^ 
in  design,  what  matters  that  if  they  hwe  ahowa  that  they  oan  endiize  H 
long? 

The  correction  of  featnzea  which  it  is  asserted  are  structumlly  defecttra 
is  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  for  onr  Gothic  churches,  a  danger  all  tha 
greater  that,  for  reaaoas  stated  abore^  the  greater  part  of  them  are  dssUned 
to  be  almoat  rabnilt  in  tha  etmrse  <tf  eentariea. 

The  pretonea  irfrsatoring  chnrchaa  to  thmr  primitive  stato  isneiUier  last 
neeioas  not  leas  dangerou  than  that  of  imiveving  Htniix  ooBstmetieB. 
Pot  the  most  part  thns  exisU  no  evidence  with  regard  to  an  M'r 
bulding,  exeaptits  preaeat  ataJb^  and  wa  shall  bast  [weaarve  the  original 
plan  retaining  it  aa  it  now  is.  And  farther,  restoration  to  the  original 
condiuon  is  frequently  rendered  absolutely  impossible  by  the  manner  iu 
whjdi  the  builcnngs  have  been  erected.  The  nave,  the  aisles,  the  choir, 
and  the  transepts  frequently  bdlong  to  difltoant  periods  aad  more  than  oaa 
style.  When  dien  auU  the  primitive  qrpe  ba  sought,  aad  how  can  tha 
buil^ig  be  restored  to  aa  unil^  which  it  aarer  goasawd  ?  Upoa  each  a 
system  oonaistancy  woald  require  the  deatrnction  of  every  sahfeqoent 
feature  ;  lateral  and  apaidal  cupels  should  be  pulled  down  ;  and  geniuaa 
stained  windows  of  any  late  Gothic  period  or  of  the  Renaissance 
should  be  replaced  by  modem  coonterfeits,  imitating  the  style  of  the  build- 
ing. Even  IB  this  poiat  »t  view  that  wfaieh  ia  bsst  for  tha  intensto  of 
arelMology  is  perhaps  a  restoratioa  which  does  aot  j;>Iane  itself  toe  mneh 
on  aschmdogical  learning,  oc  at  any  zate  oqa  rsstramed  by  soma  dagrae  of 
modesty  or  timidity.  Great  lastoiations  oa  the  asserted  primitive  plaa 
have  this  other  grave  disadrastege  that  they  are  very  expensive,  and  that 
even  when  ao  unmistakable  departure  from  ancient  lines  has  beea  cor- 
re^ed,  the  roauka  are  not  always  in  ptoporlaoa  to  tha  g^aataeis  of  tho 
sacri&w. 

In  the  coiieluding  portion  of  the  article,  which  we  have,  fw 
Teasom  given  in  onr  opening  paragraphs,  fDTeDome  to  include  in  oqt 
aAnidteemmt,  the  writer  refm  to  ue  Tiait  paid  by  the  Architoctuntl 
AsMdatien  to  Bneox,  and  to  the  wooderwfaidi  tbej  exMraeaed  when 
iaformed  of  the  reeoDstroetieo  there  beiaf  takaa  in  hand,  and  poinl* 
oat  that  in  the  power  (Mf  public  (pinion  England  has  a  aali^Kuard 
which  Frasoa  hat  not,  Publie  opiaion  is  not,  bowerari  tolly 
enlightened  on  tbb  subject,  and  while  we  admit  that  the  strictures  of 
31.  L£BOT-B£A.iTiJBir  are  more  strongly  called  for  by  the  ^ecies  of 
Testoration  usual  in  France  than  by  anything  that  is  commonly 
'attempted  here,  we  still  feel  that  the  truths  he  utters  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced  or  too  jealonsly  maintained.  Hie  article  concludes 
by  a  renewed  plea  for  the  careful  maintenance  of  pubKc  buildings 
under  the  care  oi  architecta  lining  on  the  apat  as  in  every  respect 
more  deswable  thou  periods  of  almost  total  neglect  followed  by 
wbolesale  swee|nng  neooatmcrtioas.  Li  thia  also  we  heartily  agree 
with  him. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL- 

IT  has  beeo  agreed  between  Her  Hi^esty*s  Government  and  the  Prendi 
Governmeat  that  a  Joint  CoouaissioD  of  Rapreeeotatives  from  each 
couBtry  should  be  ^;>puintad  to  considec  and  report  apco  the  scheme  fbr 
the  eoBstrnetioB  of  a  submarine  tanDel  undrr  the  Chaaael,  so  fisr  aa  tha 
same  may  afi^t  the  interests  of  either  Goremmect. 

The  Lords  Commissionere  of  Her  M^esty's  Treasury  have  accordingly 
Bomiaated  tbe  ft^owiog  gentlemen  to  r^reseot  tbis  country  on  the  Com- 
■Btssion,  vis. :— Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  of  the  Foreign  GfBce ;  Captain  Tyler, 
B.K,  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Mr.  Horace  Watson,  SoUdtor  to  the 
OfBce  of  Eer  Majesty's  Woods,  FMests.  and  Land  Sevennoa. 
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DR.  SCHLIEMANN'S  DISCOVERIES*-!!. 

"IITE  hATe  already  mentioned  that  Dr.  SdUiemann  (had  at  one  time  s 
■  V  pneonceived  notion  in  his  mind  u  to  the  site  of  Homeric  Troy. 
He  mppoMd  it  waa  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  or  flftli  stratom  of  the  dibria 
on  the  Hill  of  SaaarlilE  and  immediately  apon  the  rodcy  dabetratnm.  In 
Uw  eonzM  of  time  he  became  oonnnoed  that  he  tm  miatafcen,  but  na  a 
prqudiee,  hoirareT  tririal,  ia  found  to  be  iigorioos  to  any  experiment, 
m  may  be  certain  tliat  the  eziatonoe  of  snch  a  notion  mtut  have  affected 
the  ax^omtkm,  1^  leading  him  to  let,  aiflnt,  an  innttoeDt  tcItu  npon 
part  of  the  remaioa  which  were  fbnnd  in  the  fonrth  or  Trcgan  Rrstmn. 
J>r.  Schliemaon,  fbr  inttance,  aoknowledgea  that  during  1871  aad  1873  be 
dwtn^red  a  large  paction  of  Troy  by  demoiiahing  all  the  hoQie>iralla  that 
lOM  to  thehij^er  strata,  and  becaoee  they  obatroeted  his  way.  Bnt  dsring 
1873,  be  coDcladed  that  the  site  of  the  dty  most  lie  at  no  greater  depth 
than  from  23  to  33  feet  [below  the  surface,  and  the  excavations  were  then 
conducted  so  as  to  leveal  as  much  as  poseible  of  the  rains  in  this  stntom. 
The  resalt  ia  bo  &r  complete,  that  Dr.  Schliemano  is  of  opinion  that  he 
has  already  exesTated  two-thizds  of  the  area  of  the  entire  city,  and  its  best 
part,  with  the  remains  of  the  Great  Tower,  the  Sctean  Gate,  the  City  Wall, 
the  Palace  of  Priam,  the  Altar  of  the  Hian  Athena,  &&  But  if  this  is  the 
Homeric  Ttey  that  has  been  unearthed,  what  a  shock  its  dimensions  most 
gire  to  all  whose  imagination  had  been  excited  by  the  poet's  descriptions. 
*•  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  exhibit  bat  too  frequently 
a  hopeless  diversity  when  oonfironted  with  the  narratiTes  of  the  logo- 
graphers,"  and,  if  Ihr.  Schliemann's  plans  may  be  accepted,  it  may  now  be 
added  that  there  is  no  lew  a  direrrity  between  the  poems  and  the  topo- 
graphers. There  axe  maiqr  nenea  in  the  Iliad  which  owe  some  of  their 
afbet  to  tiw  rappoation  thc^  were  tnuuseted  in  a  cil^  of  large  size, 
and  ereiy  reader  belierfls  that  Troy's  ample-atreeted  Aty  was  of  a  magni- 
tude vtnthy  to  attract  all  the  hosts  of  Greece.  But  Dr.  Schliemann's  plans 
haTS  dispelled  another  of  the  beantiflil  illurions  that  outlasted  generations. 
The  oater  wall  of  Traj,  as  laid  down  by  him,  forms  an  izregolar 
polygon,  the  longest  s^  oi  which  is  not  200  ftet,  and  the  extreme 
length  within  the  walls  is  bnt  450  feet.  Strange  as  it  may  soond, 
Priam's  many-gated  city  would  thus  occupy  no  more  ground 
than  the  buildings  of  the  British  Museum,  and  it  might  readily 
be  enclosed  within  the  railings  of  either  Grosrenor  or  Belgrare  Square. 
"  I  assert  most  positively,"  says  Dr.  Schliemann,  "  that  Troy  was  Hmitei 
to  the  small  surface  of  this  bill ;  that  its  area  is  accurately  marked  by  its 
great  surrounding  wall,  laid  open  by  me  in  many  places ;  that  the  city 
had  no  Acropolis,  and  that  the  Pergamna  is  a  fine  inrention  of  Homer ; 
and  further,  that  the  area  of  Troy  in  poat-Tn^an  times  down  to  the  Greek 
settlements  was  only  increased  so  far  as  the  hill  was  enlaiged  by  the 
diMt  that  was  thrown  down,  but  that  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony  bad 
a  much  larger  extent  at  the  time  of  its  foundation."  And  in  another  part 
he  adds,  "  I  now  most  emphatically  declare  that  the  rity  of  Priam  cannot 
have  extended  on  any  one  side  beyond  the  prinueval  plateau  of  this  fortress, 
the  eirenmference  of  irttieh  is  int^ted  to  the  sooth  and  south-west  by  the 
Great  Towsr  and  the  Soean  date,  and  to  the  north-wes^  north-east,  and 
east  bgr  the  sorrounding  wall  of  Tsoj.  The  city  was  so  Btrongly  fbrtifled 
by  natue  on  the  north  side,  that  the  wall  there  consisted  only  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  loosely  |riled  one  npon  another  in  the  form  of  a  waU.  ,  .  . 
I  am  extremely  disappointed  at  being  obliged  to  give  so  small  a  plan  of 
Tn^;  nay,  I  had  wished  to  be  able  to  make  it  a  thousand  times  larger, 
bnt  I  value  tiuth  above  everything,  and  I  r^oice  that  my  three  yean^ 
excavations  have  laid  open  the  Homeric  Troy,  even  thongh  on  a  diminished 
scale,  and  that  I  have  proved  the  Iliad  to  be  based  on  real  facts."  Dr. 
Schliemann  supposes  that  the  houses  of  Troy  may  have  been  very  high, 
with  several  storeys,  and  there  waa  likely  to  be  no  law  against  overcrowding 
in  those  days ;  bnt  withal  he  cannot  estimate  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  more  than  5,000  and  the  soldiers  at  500.  He,  however,  tries  to  explain 
the  existence  of  a  Trojan  army  by  saying  that  the  city  "  could  alwa^  raise 
a  conriderable  army  from  among  its  subjects,  and  aa  it  was  rich  and  power- 
fhl,  it  could  obtain  mercenaries  from  all  qoarters." 

^ese  conclusions,  however,  should  be  accepted  with  caution.  Sceptical  as 
may  be  the  age,  and,  although  we  may  look  down  upon  past  ageb,  scholars 
who  have  hitherto  had  seme  little  faith  in  Homer  as  an  historian  will 
hardly  believe  without  misgiving  tbat  Troy  could  have  been  so  circum- 
scribed, or  that  the  Pexgamus,  which  stands  out  so  prominently  amidst 
scenes  in  the  Hiad,  was  after  all  but  the  mere  "airy  nothing"  of  a  poet,  to 
which  he  gave  a  habitation  and  a  name.  The  snggestion  which  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  the  editor,  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation, 
seems  to  be  far  more  probable.  He  says,  "  As  the  mounds  opened  by 
Lnyard  and  his  fellow-labouiers  contained  only  the  "  royal  quarters  "  which 
towered  above  the  rude  bnildings  of  cities,  the  magnitude  of  which  ia 
attested  by  abundant  proof,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ruins  at 
Hissaxlik  are  those  of  the  royal  quarter,  the  only  really  ^manen/  part  of 
the  city,  built  on  the  hill  capping  the  lower  plateau,  which  lifted  the  hots 
of  the  common  people  above  the  marshes  and  inundations  of  the  Scamander 


*  Troj  and  its  Semslai :  a  NamtlTie  of  RMtMchei  kdA  DlKoverlM  made  on  the  Sfte 
of  lUom  end  la  the  nvjas  Plain.  Bj  Dr.  H«nrj  Sohliemann.  Tnnulated  witb  tiu 
Antboi^nocUai.  Edited  tv  FUUj)  Smltb,  B.A.  With  Uap,  PUd, '^mk,  and  Cute 
svmsBtlBgMW014eetsflr.i]itifiiUTdlsoQTandanfhaiila.  lAndou:  JohnHBrrar. 


and  the  SimcSi.  In  both  cAsM  tdie  frigile  dwellinM  of  the  muUtaae  htte 
perished;  and  the  potte^  and  other  remains,  whiA  were  left  on  the 
snr&ce  of  the  plateau  of  Uimn.  woold  natuially  be  cleend  away  by 
Buooeediag  settlers,  bilaad.  thanfcn,  ^nmoeii«  with  Sddieniann  that 
Homei'a  poetieal  imaapmatioo  iaventad  the  "Ihngaau,"  we  would  nthv 
say  that  be  exalted  the  mean  dwellingi  that  dustared  aboot  the  tmmmm 
into  the  "  well-built  nty,"  with  her  "  vide  ■tneta." 

It  -would  not  be  feir  to  Dr.  Schliemann  to  let  the  suppontioa  ariiatlnt 
he  is  to  be  ranked  with  thoee  who  maintain  that  Homer  rdiedm^nlyMi 
his  imagiaatbn  when  describing  objecta,  and  that  even  if  th«e  had  bten 
sndi  a  dtj  as  Troy  that  the  poet  in  reality  knew  nothing  of  its  us, 
OMirtnietion,  or  litoation.  Teeting  the  Iliad  by  lus  own  sxpsimi  tlis 
explorer  considsn  thai  than  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hdmar  viifted  Tmy,  sb 
wdl  inftnned  are  the  alluioiu  to  the  topogoipt^  and  tlw  dbutie  cod* 
ditiooB  of  the  Troad,  bnt  that  visit  he  canm&n  most  hsrs  been  lofiib- 
sequent  to  the  siege.  There  are  few  hi^iar  anthoritiea  cm  all  thst  lelstM 
to  the  literature  of  Homer  than  ICr.  Gladstone ;  and  in  a  paper  is  the 
"  Oxford  Essays  "  fbr  1856  he  expresses  a  belief  that  the  poems  may  hm 
been  sung  to  the  very  men  yrbo  wsn  engaged  is  the  war,  or  at  least  to 
their  ehildna.  Bnt  Dr.  Sebliemaon,  on  the  other  hand,  hoUls  that  the  po«t 
was  not  bom  natil  centuries  after,  and  tbat  then  the  rains  of  the  Si-hud 
city  were  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  d&rit.  "Homar  made  no  ocantiaM 
8o  aa  to  bring  those  remains  toliglit;''  he  zdiedon  the  traditions  thttlnd 
been  preserved  among  the  settlors  at  Hissarlik,  and  it  was  thflnAmpii- 
donable  if  he  sometimea  nodded  in  describing  Txoj — as,  for  instsnee,  nin 
he  made  Hector  traverse  the  wide  streets  of  a  ad^fy  taty  to  iiaeh  Uut 
Soean  Gate  which,  according  to  the  e^lontiott,  jbnoit  ftnudonesf  Oe 
boondarissof  the  polaee. 

But  it  ia  time  fw  as  to  iqr  aomethii^  about  tiie  diMonrias  In  thk  nit 
of  the  excavations.  Kearly  all  the  wolli  of  hoosaa  which  wen  fcaadia 
the  Tn^an  stratnm  mn  f<»med  of  what  had  been  mere  Mm-diied  biid^ 
bat  which,  however,  through  some  oonflagmtion,  were  partiy  bant  Thi 
foundations  and  thresholds  of  the  houses  were  of  large  stones.  "Ai 
Bayal  Palace  and  two  small  buildings  in  the  depths  of  the  Tnple  rf 
Athena,  as  well  as  the  Great  Tower  of  Hinm,  the  Senaa  Gata^  asdtk 
great  enclosing  wall,  are  generally  composed  of  nahewn  stones  joiiudvith 
earth,  the  less  rough  face  of  the  stones  being  turned  to  the  ootwle;  aothst 
the  walls  have  a  tolenbly  mnooth  wpeoiance."  The  masonry  of  the  Scmb 
Gate  appeared  as  fresh  as  if  It  had  been  reeoitly  erected,  but  the  stooe  dib 
which  formed  part  of  a  causeway  leading  from  the  0ite  emmUed  a«aj 
after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  which,  Dr.  Schliemann  belisTai,  it  a 
testimony  to  the  conflagration  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  house  wUdi 
was  discovered  directly  below  the  Greek  Temple  of  Athena  were  in  paiU 
10  feet  high,  and  fragments  o£  a  lining  of  chy  painted  yellow  or  white 
still  remained  attached  to  them.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  varied;  oae 
was  48i  inches  thick,  another  25i  inches,  a  third  18}  inches,  ixi  anotha 
room  there  was  a  floor  formed  of  daba  of  limestone,  with  the  SBnolh  Ha 
npmrds ;  the  remaining  rooms  moat  have  bad  timbw  floors.  A  aau^ 
circular  cellar  was  also  discovered  above  the  house,  the  diameter  btiig 
3^  feeL  It  was  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  the  interior  still  having  s  gJoMy 
appearance,  as  ii  it  had  been  varnished  or  glazed.  Within  it  wen  £n^ 
ments  of  terra-cotta  and  some  email  vases.  "  This  very  andent  honser 
says  Dr.  Schliemann,  "with  its  small  rooms,  as  it  Btands,  is  very  like  a 
Pompeian  house ;  it  eanno^  indeed,  be  at  all  emnpared  with  the  boasM  of 
Pompeii  in  regard  to  arohitecturo  or  deooratioo,  but  it  Buzpasses  them  is 
peculiarity." 

Near  ttiis  house  two  skeletons  were  found  with  ao{f)er  helmets  on  thar 
heads.   Both  helmets  were  broken,  but  the  upper  portions  are  neariy 

Srfect,  and  they  have  a  special  interest,  as  they,  at  leaA,  directly  illutnta 
omer,  in  comprising  the  ^tdXot  or  ridge  for  holding  the  boisehair  plans 
which  ia  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Iliad  as  "  n^ding  horribly."  The 
form,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,*  is  very  flnct  and  it  must  be 
regretted  that  the  remainder  of  one  of  the  tij^tmt''^  ii  not  fiatheomiiig.  Ke 
such  planted  helmets,  as  the  editor  of  the  translation  ramariu^  are  fiiud 
among  the  renuins  of  pce-histraic  barbarous  zaoea. 


(a)  The  upper,  aad  (ft)  lower  pteoes  ef  k  Trqjut  helmet  crett  ptaoed  togeUur.  (<}■  A 
■mall  piece  of  the  helmet  remalna  adhering  to  the  lower  pert  of  the  OMb  1 
I^fMtenedtotlLetroatoIUiepart(b)  gow  Into  the  hoDow  Imss  of  (Oaai 
nppntsit. 

The  pottery  which  was  found  in  Troy  is  remarkable  both  for  design  sol 
workmanship,  and  when  compared  with  that  belonging  to  the  upper  strata, 
is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Sdiliemann's  eonelnsion  that  at  Hiisulik 
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the  indicatiotiB  of  a  fa  igher  ariliiatioD  aeem  to  increase  id  proportion  to  the 
depth.    Here  is  a  tsm  that  yns  found  in  the  Palace  of  Friam.   It  ii 


34^  inches  high,  is  a  brilliant  dark  red  or  brown  in  coloar,  has  the  anl 
tuo  and  breasts  and  helmet  of  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Ilium,  as  well  as  a 
neeUace  and  cincture  beautifully  worked.  There  is,  bowerer,  a  difierence 
between  it  and  the  other  vases  sappoied  to  be  symbolic  of  Athena,  inas- 
nmeh  as  it  has  two  handles  in  jdace  of  the  uplifted  arms  or  wings.  The 
vase  was  broken  in  pieces  in  remoring  it  &om  the  dibrit,  bat  it  has  been 
carefiilly  pat  together  since. 

Of  a  different  fonn  is  the  second  rase,  which  was  foand  among  the  ruins 
•of  the  Great  Tower  of  Troy.  It  also  has  handles,  bat  combined  With  the 
wings,  and  is  symbolic  of  Athena, 


Bnt  the  largest  Tsse  of  its  type  is  the  tiiird  we  give,  which  also  is  from  the 
"Palace  of  Priam.  The  crown-shaped  cover  is  not  withont  interest  in  the 
tiiatory  of  the  exploration,  for  when  Dr.  SchliemanB  at  first  met  with 
-clgeets  of  this  form,  he  supposed  they  were  drinking  cups.  Afterwards 
-their  purpose  was  discovered,  but  they  may  hire  been  used  for  cups  as  wall 
^as  for  Tsse  covers.    (Bee  Illustration  in  next  column). 

In  another  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  stratum  a  wine  cellar  or  magazine 
was  rereftled.  It  contained  nine  immense  four-handled  earthen  jars  of 
rariona  forms.  Each  was  over  60  inches  high  and  48  inches  in  the  widest 
part,  tapering  almost  to  a  point,  the  moatbs  were  from  29}  to  35^  inches 
•uismeter,  and  the  material  was  2^  inches  thick. 

Among  the  ordinary  examples  of  metal  work  were  many  copper  nails, 
■onutimea  as  long  as  five  incnes,  a  few  lances  and  battle  axes  of  elegant 
waAmaQship.  There  was  also  a  rather  unusual  discovery  in  the  form  of 
two  lamps  of  lead,  each  weighing  two  pounds,  one  round  and  the  other 
«aaeave.  Three  bracelets  formed  of  silver  wire  were  found  in  the  ashes  of 
one  of  the  bouna  ;  with  them  were  an  oruametit  and  ear-ring  also  of  silver 
-wire,  a  gold  ear-ring  with  three  rows  of  smalt  stars  on  each  side,  aa  well 
■I  other  ornaments. 

But  all  other  examples  of  metal  work  found  in  the  excavaUons  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  "  Treasure  of  Priam,"  which 


has  already  become  famoos,  although  at  6rst  there  were  some  doubts  as  to 
its  genuineness.  We  have  not  space  here,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to 
tell  again  the  well-known  story  of  how  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  discerned 
the  treasure,  how,  fearful  of  robbery,  he  sent  hie  men  away  from  the  works, 
and  then  at  the  risk  of  his  life  removed  the  different  srticles  from  under 
an  overhanging  fortification,  his  wife  packing  them  in  her  shawl.  We 
can  only  catalogue,  as  it  were,  what  was  found.  There  yna,  first, 
a  copper  of  bronze  oval  shield,  its  greater  diameter  being  somewhat  less 
than  20  inches.  It  bad  a  rim  around  1^  inches  high,  and  a  central  boss 
2^  inches  high  and  4^  inches  in  diameter.  The  sr^I  dimensions  of  this 
shield  are  worth  noting.  Kowhere  does  Homer  appear  to  be  more  precise 
than  in  his  descriptions  of  the  shields  of  both  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
It  has  always  been  supposed,  from  what  is  said  of  the  warriors  bearing 
their  shields  before  them  as  towers,  that  they  must  have  been  of  the 
largest  size  and  ponderous ;  in  the  sixth  book  Hector's  is  shown  as  being 
almost  sufficient  to  cover  his  entire  body : — 

Then  falr-helm'd  Heotor  turned  to  Troj,  and,  h  lis  troda  the  Add, 
The  black  boU'a  hide,  bbU  at  Us  back,  he  wore  about  his  shield. 
In  the  extreme  drcomferenoe,  was  with  hia  gait  m  rook'd . 
That,  biiag  large,  U  botA  at  one*  Aii  ntet  and  anclw  knoet'd. 

The  shield  found  at  Hissarlik  is  not  larger  than  a  Highland  targe,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  reconciling  it  with  the  Homeric  descriptions,  uiSess  we 
suppose  that  it  merely  formed  the  central  part  of  a  Tro.ian  shield.  Thfi 
next  discoveries  were  also  of  copper,  viz.,  a  caldron  with  two  borieontal 
handles;  a  carious  plate,  17^  inches  long,  with  two  immovable  wheels 
and  an  axletree  at  one  end,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  in  some  way 
the  fastening  of  a  treasure  chest ;  and  a  copper  vase  6}  inches  high. 

Then  came  some  vessels  of  gold — a  gtobular  bottle  of  the  finest  metal, 
nearly  8  inches  high,  and  with  indications  of  a  zigzag  pattern  on 
part  of  it ;  a  cup  3^  inches  high  and  3  inches  broad ;  another,  boat-shaped, 
3}  inches  high,  7\  inches  long,  and  7J  inches  broad,  having  two  handles 
and  two  mouths  for  drinking  fh)m.  This  last  vessel  is  of  cast  gold,  the 
large  handles  (which  are  not  solid)  being  fused  on  to  it ;  the  former  cup 
and  the  bottle  have  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.  Another  cap,  over 
3  inches  high,  was  made  of  gold  with  an  alloy  of  about  20  per  cent,  of 
silver.  Six  flat  pieces  of  silver,  somewhat  in  the  torm  of  tuiife  blades, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Homeric  ialmis.  There  were  besides,  of  silver, 
five  vases,  a  goblet,  and  a  fiat  cup. 

In  one  of  the  silver  vases  were  "  two  splendid  gold  diadems,  a  fillet,  and 
four  beautiful  gold  earrings  of  most  exquisite  workmanship;  upon  these 
lay  56  gold  earrings  of  exceedingly  curious  form,  and  6,750  small  gold 
rings,  perforated  prisms  and  dice,  gold  buttons  and  similar  jewels,  whidi 
obviously  belonged  to  other  ornaments  ;  then  followed  six  gold  bracelets," 
The  latter  were  intended  for  wrists  so  small  that  a  girl  of  ten  would  have 
difficulty  in  putting  them  on. 

Near  these  objects  were  several  lances  of  copper,  ranging  from  nearly  7 
to  over  12  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  each  was  a  hole 
through  which  to  fasten  the  lance  to  the  shaft.  "The  Trcgan  lances,"  says 
Dr.  Schliemaun,  "  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans;  for  the  latter  stuck  the  shaft  into  the  lance-head,  the  former 
fastened  the  head  into  the  shaft."  Some  battle  axes  of  copper  were  found, 
the  largest  weighing  aboat  3  lbs.,  as  wall  as  daggers  and  two-edged  knives. 
The  metal  of  which  the  weapons  were  made  has  been  analysed,  and  was 
found  in  most  instances  to  be  of  pure  copper,  wrought  with  the  hammer. 
Several  other  reliqnes  of  various  kinds  were  found  in  this  stratum,  but 
fbr  a  description  oif  them  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Scbliemann's 
book. 

Want  of  space  will  also  prevent  us  from  devoting  more  than  a  few  lines 
to  the  stratum  under  Homeric  Troy.  The  remains  of  the  walls  at  tin's 
depth  show  that  the  houses  were  very  large  and  built  of  stones,  larse  and 
sninll,  joined  with  earth.  Dr.  Schliemann  considers  that  the  people  who 
lived  then  on  Hissarlik  must  have  been  of  Aryan  race,  to  judge  by  the 
symbols  foand  on  the  potteiy,  and  the  terra  eottos  be  found  ate  described 
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as  being  of  a  "  more  ejcellest  qnidit;  than  any  met  with  in  the  apper 
strata.  They  axe  of  a  brilliant  black,  red,  or  brovn  colour,  ornamented 
vith  patterns  cut  and  filled  with  a  white  substance;  the  flat  enps  have 
horizontal  rings  on  two  sides ;  the  vases  bare  gsnerally  two  perpendicalar 
lings  on  each  side  for  hanging  th«m  up  with  eoxds."  Some  small  tam 
Cotta  bowls,  If  inches  in  diameter,  were  found  in  this  stratum,  which  are 
conjectured  to  have  been  used  as  lamps.  No  fragment  of  a  lamp  was 
found  in  the  overlying  strata,  unless  among  the  Greek  dlbria.  As  low  as 
49  feet  a  piece  of  a  dark  grey  vessel  was  discovered,  which,  both  on  inside 
and  outside,  was  decorated  with  engraved  horin>ntid  and  ondnlatiDg  lines, 
arranged  in  an  ef^tire  way. 

We  have  thns  indicated  the  more  remarkable  discoveries  of  Dr.  8chK»* 
mann,  and  we  conclude  by  again  commending  the  careful  and  ably  edited 
tnosbtion  of  his  book  to  our  readers. 

THE  ROYAL  COURT  THEATRE. 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  a  first  night  under  a  first  management,  and 
of  a  first  piece  from  a  new  author,  has  in  some  degree  snbaided,  now 
that  the  lavish  praise  of  one  doss  of  journals  has  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  equally  lavish  censure  of  another  class,  we  may  venture  to  inquire  the 
reason  for  one  or  two  of  the  artistic  things  to  be  seen  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
To  be{pD  with  what  is  called  the  auditorium.  The  new  decorattoa— toned 
vhite  and  gold,  with  crimson  drapery,  and  Hx.  C.  Eastloke's  little  sprig 
paper,  as  at  the  Prince  of  Waless — is  inoffensive  and  cheerful,  bat  why 
flhculd  the  arms  in  front  of  the  Boyal  box  be  placed  on  an  irregnlarly  cut 
mount  of  dark  stuff  against  the  raised  cartou  pierre  work  of  the  box-hvnt  ? 
It  would  have  been  so  easy,  and  would  have  looked  so  well,  (o  have  had  it 
mountfSd  on  a  flat  central  panel,  or  even  on  an  ante-pendium  of  velvet,  on 
which,  by  the  way,  it  might  have  been  worked  utJier  in  embroidery  or 
8ppliqn6-work. 

Then,  too,  is  the  TOjaU?  of  the  Sloane  Square  Theatre  something  to 
insist  on  that  we  hare  the  Bctyal  arms  of  England  quartering  Scotland  and 
Ireland  (!),  shown  as  an  embroidery  on  the  cat-velvet  Venetian  ]6di  cen- 
tury curtain  that  closes  the  doorway  of  the  coandl  chamber  in  the  Doge's 
palace— the  subject  of  the  act-drop  ?  This  doorwayis  much  exaggerated  in 
size,  and  fills  up  nearly  the  entire  height  of  the  prosceoiun).  The  marble 
pillars,  the  curtain,  and  Mr.  Friosep's  guard  holi^ng  a  very  long  pike,  look 
new  and  much  as  theywoold  have  done  in  fact;  but  why  should  the 
laws  of  perspective  be  ontraged  ?  and  why  should  the  Beoaiesanee  tapestry 
on  the  wall  each  side  of  the  doorway  look  fkded  and  worn,  as  if  four  cen- 
tnries  had  passed  away  nnce  it  was  worked? 

And  now  tarn  to  the  four  set-scenes  of  Mr.  Cogblan's  modem  drama, 
named  after  its  heroine,  "  Lady  Flora."  The  first  is  the  breakfast-room  of 
Pairleigh,  a  nobleman's  country  house.  Every  architect  must  feel  surprised 
that  the  nobleman  should  call  it  his  own  room,  but  that  is  a  trifle.  This 
interior  shows  three  sides  of— sa^  an  Elizabethan  hoose ;  at  the  back  is  a 
dark  carved  oak  flm-place,  in  which  a  large  fire  bums,  for  it  is  the  banting 
season,  and  two  noblemen  in  red  coats  and  top  boots  are  at  breakfast ;  on 
one  side  are  two  windows  opening  outwards  to  the  ground,  through  one  of 
which  the  red-coats  so  out  to  their  horses ;  on  the  other  side  a  plain  wall, 
and  between  itand  the  fire-place,  a  wide  doorway,  closed  with  curtains  only. 
There  are  some  brass  dishes,  a  brass  coal-basket,  and  some  blue-and-white 
china  round  about  the  fire-place,  and  between  the  windows  a  looUDg-glass 
much  too  «nall,  etmsidering  that  muim  of  Lord  libltoii's  aedon  is  connected 
with  iL 

Ths  secmd  act  inttodnees  us  somehow  to  early  autumn  and  oat-door 
■ketcbing.  We  were  hnntiiw  in  tiie  last,  so  perlupe  I^dy  Flora  or  has 
lover  will  add  to  their  already  copious  stock  of  sermons  one  explanatoiy 
of  the  reversal  of  the  seasons  ?  A  foreground  of  gnarled  oaks,  rich  with 
autumnal  tints,  the  trunk  of  one  that  has  been  lately  felled,  and  a  stile,  are 
the  materials  we  find  on  the  top  of  a  wooded  hill  called  "  Clumbers."  The 
view  over  the  stile  and  hedge  exhibits  an  undulating  country  (is  there  not 
rather  too  much  arable),  a  village,  detached  houses,  and  to  the  left  the  mag- 
nificent classic  mansion  of  Lady  Flora,  with  its  woods,  and  lawns,  and  lake. 

A-propoa  of  this  scene,  why  does  Miss  Madge  Bobettson  make  such  a 
funny  toddle  in  her  walk  and  saj  meaning  things  with  so  vei^f  much  mean- 
ing 7  Does  a  Dukt^  even  Aou^  French,  go  alwut  his  woods  in  autumn  (or 
the  hunting  season),  when  roanng  fires  are  necessary  in  the  house,  dressed 
in  frock  coat,  hat,  &&,  just  as  if  he  had  turned  out  of  the  Tuilleries  (m  a 
fine  afternoon  in  June? 

The  third  act  shows  us  the  lawn,  and,  to  the  left,  the  terraoe  and  exterior 
ftf  Fairleigh,  as  also  a  sun>dial,  mounted  on  steps,  from  which  Lady  Flore 
and  her  talking  low  preach.  Here  again  we  may  ask  why  does  the  lawn 
run  into  the  woods  witaout  any  barrier,  and  why  do  people  prowl  about 
a  tiee-girt  lawn  at  7'30  p.h.  in  the  hunting  season,  and  when  it  is  cold 
enough  to  have  roaring  fires  ?  As  a  piece  of  figure  composition  a  rather 
tall  and  thiu  lady  on  steps  behind  a  aun-dial  may  possibly  be  made 
artistic,  but  not  as  it  is  done  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  would  It  not  be 
better  for  Oxford  tutors  to  eschew  spouting  French  poetry  until  they  can 
give  some  appnoimatint  to  the  true  accent?  An  artistic  and  quite  un- 
strained e&ct  is  attained  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Miss  Fawsitt  on  the  terrace 
steps. 

The  last  scene  represents  the  drawing-room  at  Fairleigh,  before  dinner ; 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  the  ladies,  strange  to  say,  are  playing;  chess,  and  a 
small  oval  looking-glass  is  leaning  on  the  mantelshelf,  as  if  temporarily 
placed  for  someone  to  ahave  by.  Outside  a  wide  curtained  door  the  wall  of  a 
corridor  is  seen  in  a  very  rieketty  condition.  There  ia  a  aolitaty  dark  bell- 
rope  at  the  side  of  the  Gre-place,  strongly  relieved  by  a  wall  that  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  whitewashed,  and  over  the  window  are  some  dowdy-looking 
curtains,  quite  out  of  keeping  vith  the  portieres.  Why  need  this  scene 
bare  been  so  bad  ? 

With  the  acting  we  have  little  to  do.  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Kelly,  and 
Miss  Fawsitt,  aft«r  the  first  act,  compelled  attention,  notably  Mr.  Eellyat 
the  commencement  of  the  first  and  eud  of  the  third  acts.  But  why  do  our 
author  aud  his  actors  ignore  the  manners  and  habits  of  county  people  in 
this  attempt  to  represent  high  life  in  the  coootiy  ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHBiar  dHvsoH,  nommajc,  xmm. 
rpHIS  chuidi,  the  chief  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of 
X  Shafibsbubt  on  the  3rd  inst,  is  being*  erected  by  pablic  sab- 
scriptimi.  upon  land  given  by  Mr.  C.  Lba  Wiuboh  in  the  centre  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  village  of  Beckenham,  near  London.  It  will 
consist  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  sonth-westem  tower 
and  spire,  a  south  porch,  and  a  chancel  with  orna  chamber  and 
vestry.  The  nave  will  have  a  clear  width  of  30  feet,  that  of  the 
chancel  being  24  feet,  and  each  aisle  being  12  feet  wide.  The  total 
length  clear  of  the  walls  is  111  feet.  The  height  of  the  nave  will 
be  &4  feet,  of  the  chancel  42  fuet,  and  of  the  spire  117  feet  6  inches. 

The  chief  materials  used  are  stock  bricks  &ced  both  outside  and 
inside  with  white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  stringy  of  Malm  bricks,  and 
Bath  stone  for  the  masonry.  Each  of  the  nave  columne  will  be  in  & 
single  {ueee  of  the  dark  polished  granite  from  Shap,  in  YTestmore- 
land.  ^tch  pine,  yellow  deal,  and  Baltic  timlMr  will  be  used  in  the 
seating  and  roofs ;  the  floon  will  be  laid  with  tiles,  and  the  roob 
covered  with  slates.  The  nave  will  contun  seats  716  penons, 
with  ample  paseafe-ways.   The  contract  price  ia  6,826/. 

The  worla  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  E.  B.  GAincoir  ft  Sqr^ 
of  Lambeth,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mesars.  Blashiij:.  &  Hazwoos,  of  10  Old  Jewrj  Chambms,  London. 

KAHSION  BOVBS  AT  COLTBEIDaSt  mTKRATTIUD,  XDINBITBQK. 

rpHIS  building,  which  ia  now  far  advanced,  occumee  a  very  com- 
X  manding  situation,  and  overlooks  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  the  dty.  The  view  ftom  the  prospect  tower,  which  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  tower,  is  very  extenmr^  an&  towards  the 
north-east  stretches  &r  down  ue  Frith  of  Forth.  The  bnilding  is 
executed  in  fine  white  Dunmore  stone.  Tlw  architect  is  Mr.  T.  B. 
McFadzek,  Edinbui|;L  under  whose  personal  aaperintendeiKS  the 
works  are  being  earned  out 


QBFirDiaBITKQH-OD'JC-BimaH  BOABD  SCHOOLS. 

r[E  foundadon  stone  of  these  schools  was  laid  in  November  last  year 
by  Mr.  Kobbet  T.  Gdbdon,  of  Litton  Hall,  Norfolk.  The  build- 
ings are  built  of  red  bricks,  with  thinner  purpose-made  bricks  in  the 
arches  and  bands,  &c.,  supplied  by  Mr.  LvxBj  of  Tuddenham,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  black  bricks  being  sparingly  used  in  baoda  and 
arches.  The  erection  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  Lttf,  ttf  Ipswich, 
the  contract  being  1,361£.,  and  it  hu  been  carded  oat  ia  a  «tii- 
factory  nuumer.  The  architect  employed  ia  Mr.  Bmur  Km,  of 
Ijtswieh,  the  plana  being  apjawved  by  t^  £dacati<Hutl  DapaitDsnt 
without  alteration.  The  accommodation  afforded  is,  in  the  mixed 
school,  for  108  children ;  in  the  clase-rooms,  for  64 ;  and  in  the 
infant^  school,  for  27,  bdng  a  total  of  189  children,  the  nta  per  child 
bsing  a  little  over  71. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

DURING  the  last  few  months  important  alterations  have  beea  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in 
Fall  Mall.   The  works  in  question  are  now  on  the  point  of  compl^tm, 
those  in  oonnsction  with  the  exterior  having  jnst  been  finished,  viiild  tiie 
int<mal  decorations  and  ornamentation  are  eonsidarBbly  sdraDced,  sod 
will  be  complfltod  in  about  a  fortnight   The  frontage  »  Pall  Mall,  ca- 
taining  the  ground  and  a  mezzanine  fioor  op  to  the  first>floor  windon^  hu 
been  removed,  and  a  new  elevation  has  been  erected,  the  height  of  ^lidi, 
to  the  foot  uf  the  first-floor  windows,  is  25  feet.   This  is  in  Portland  Btoo^ 
carved,  with  polished  red  granite  columns,  and  richly-veined  marble  ptos. 
The  building  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  three  steps.   At  the  west  »dr, 
on  the  ground  floor,  there  is  an  entrance  with  piers,  sormonnted  by  a  paili- 
ment  in  carved  stwe,  suj^cnted  on  each  ride  by  marble  pilasters.  £ut- 
ward  of  this  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  gallery,  whi^  is  18  liset  is 
width.   In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  polished  red  granite  column,  with  evnd 
capital,  and  on  either  ode  piers,  also  in  polishnl  granite.  A  bdd  ecnice 
rests  upon  the  columns  and  piers,  whilst  above  this,  carried  np  to  t  height 
of  about  6  feet,  is  a  semicircular  arch,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  tablet  is 
black  polished  marble,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  gilt  letters,  "  Tbo  Sode? 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours."   This  is  sorronnded  by  a  fnmework  u 
carved  stone,  and  is  supported  on  either  side  by  figures  rediaii:^  aru- 
mental  scroll-work  being  carried  round  the  outside  of  the  archway.  Ihn* 
bold  sculptural  figures,  of  large  dimensions,  resting  on  pedestals  abors  ths 
ground-floor  colomns  and  piers,  support  a  massive  pojeeting  bslooD/*'xl 
balustrade,  which  complete  the  newele^-ation.  The  main  eatraoceftomFiU 
Mall  leads  into  an  outer  hall,  and  thence  into  a  vestibule,  sboat  iS  feet 
Bquare,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid  in  mosaics  of  varied  patterns  and  eolwn' 
From  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  rise  two  columns  with  piltstsrs  on  cht 
walls  opposite,  which  ore  intended  to  be  decorated  with  varioas  art  eubjecu. 
A  circular  sione  staircase,  6  feet  in  width,  leads  up  into  the  gaUeq'  abon 
the  vestibule,  the  floor  of  which  is  also  lud  in  mosaiea,  uniform  vith  tha 
floor  below.   Thewalb  of  this  gallery  are  also  divided  into  panda,  teba 
filled  in  with  paintings.   The  ceiling  is  moulded  and  coloured.  Fna  ^ 
gallery  the  main  gallery  of  the  society  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bail^- 
ing  is  approached.   The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockeroll,  and  ths  cod- 
tractors  \  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Shaw.   The  carving  and  scolpton  W 
executed  by  au  Italian  sculptor  brought  over  for  the  pnipoie. 
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INTERIOR     OF    CHRIST    CHURCH,  BECKEtSHAM 

MESS??     BLASHILL    &    HAVWOOD.  ARCHT« 
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Exterior  of  Christ  Church,  beckenham. 

MESSV  BLASH ill  a  HAYWOOD.  ARCHTf 
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GRANDISHURGH  SCHOOtS,  SUFFOLK.  *w^^*„x— « 
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THE  QUILTER  COLLECTION. 

FOBC  the  axeepUoual  iotrawt  attached  to  the  sale  of  the  Qiulter 
Collaetion  we  hare  been  induced  (aa  ftnrmerly,  in  tbe  case  of  the 
QUlott  C<^ectioo),  to  giro  a  full  list  of  the  pictona  with  the  prices  giren 
tat  them  last  week  at  TAmatB.  Chrietie,  Uaoson  b  Wooda'  lOoniH. 

Xirafe  l>a9*t  Bala.     ThnrBdar,  AprQ  8,  1875. 

David  Cox. 
Pen  and  Ink  Eichingt. 

5.  Barge  and  Boat,  121. 12t. 

6.  A  Homeatead,  81.  6<. 

7.  Two  Studiea  of  Treee,  Bolton 
Park  (diareoal,  dated  "4  Sep., 
1844">  91.  lOt. 


1.  Cottage,  6a. 

2.  Trees  and  Sheep,  2U, 

3.  Landscdpe,  and  Man  on  Horse, 

4.  CatttepaiBnigOT«rBridge,lIf.Il« 


8.  Treea  and  Ibnntajna,  61.  6a. 

9.  Atherstone,  Warwidc.  10/.  lOf. 

10.  A  Lane  Scene,  Bettwa-j-Cood, 

261.  16t.  6d. 

11.  Hardvick  Hall,  151. 

12.  Lake  Ogven,  3U.  lOs. 

18.  Festinii^,  North  Wales,  13/.  ISs. 
14.  Haddon  Hall,  271.  16*.  6d. 
16.  Dieppe.  HI.  Ida.  6d. 
16.  Wefah  Scenety,  a  sketch,  9t.  9b. 


Jhvwinga  in  Sfpia, 


17.  Haddon  Hall.  IBt.  fiav  M, 

18.  Chatflworth  Park,  71  17a.  6dL 

19.  A  Sketch,  10/.  lOt. 

20.  A  Stud;  of  Bocks,  61.  l%g.  6d. 

21.  St  James's  Palace,  lOt.  10s. 

22.  Greenwich  Hospital,  61. 18a.  Od. 

23.  Tal-y-Llyn,  32/.  11*. 

24.  Rowaley  Mill,  121.  12s. 

25.  Luggers  at  Sea,  9t.  19s.  6d. 

26.  Islewortb,  101. 10*. 


Water-Colour  Ihavrings. 

28.  Flaying  at  Dice,  5i.  Ua.  6d. 

29.  A  Spanish  GenUeman,  aAer  Cotman,  Si.  5e. 

30.  Birmingham  Horse  Fair,  International  Exhibitioo,  1862,  136/.  10$. 

31.  A  Ford  on  the  Lledr,  74/.  Ms. 

32.  A  View  on  the  Lln^wy,  891.  18a. 

33.  Bolton  Abbey,  erenin^  46/. 

34.  Uoel  Siabod,  42/. 

36.  On  the  Biver  Machno,  42/. 

37.  A  View  of  Bolton  Abbey,  74i.  1 1#. 

38.  Bocks  in  Dolywdsllan  Valley,  47/.  5a. 

39.  Barden  Tower,  from  the  meadow,  48/.  6s. 

40.  Bett«fl-y-Coed  Mill,  58/.  16«. 

41.  Bardeo  Tower,  43/.  1«. 

43.  The  VaUey  of  the  Uedr,  6U.  1  \s. 

48.  A  Heath  Scene,  with  sheep,  night  (1854),  38/.  17a. 

44.  Knareaborongh  Castle,  purchased  at  the  artiatfg  sale,  23/.  2a. 
4fi.  Bridgnorth  Bridge,  101/.  17'- 

46.  The  Old  Oak  of  Sherwood  Forest,  220/.  10«. 

47.  Bearor  Fool  on  the  Conway,  near  Beltws'y-Coed,  68/.  lis. 

48.  A  Com  l^eld,  with  a  girl  crossing  a  bridge,  03/.  9s. 

49.  Scotch  Moontains,  with  a  sportsman,  99/.  I6s. 
fiO.  Battezaea  Mill,  with  boats  and  figures,  05/.  11«. 
fil.  A  Coast  Seene,  maekod  aky,  126/. 

62.  A  Wood  Scenes  with  a  man  on  horseback,  106/. 

63.  Kenilwoith,  with  a  man  and  dog,  99/.  16«. 

64.  Teignmonth,  engraved  for  the  kit  Usion,  1869,  98/.  14a. 
66.  Cattle,  made  by  the  artist  after  visiting  the  Louvre,  53/.  1  \s. 

66.  Battersea  MiU,  74/.  1I>. 

67.  Falls  of  the  Ogwen,  engraved  in  Boscoe'a  "North  Wales,"  116/.  10«. 

68.  A  Hayfield,  with  white  horse,  116/.  10a. 

69.  Batdeo  Tower.  74/.  \la. 

60.  PotDCT  Bridge.  72/.  9a. 

61.  Fort  Booge,  Calais,  ragraved  for  the  Art  Union,  1871*  136/.  lOt. 
63.  On  the  Biver  lire,  Yorkshire  (1831),  84/. 

63.  Hastings,  niftht,  (lading  dend  body,  92/.  6s. 

64.  Falle  of  the  Machno,  windy  weather,  106/.  la. 

66.  The  Toileriea,  upright,  painted  for  Lord  Wbamclifife,  120/.  l&s. 

66.  Amiens,  upright,  painted  for  Lord  Wbamcliffe,  120/.  15«. 

67.  A  Hayfleld,  Hereford,  1819,  43/.  3». 

68.  The  Porch  of  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette,  at  Paris,  19/.  lOa. 
60.  Almsgiving,  Hoeford,  35/.  14a. 

TO.  Bottory.  £ddon,  26/.  5a. 

71.  BeUws^-Coed,  45/.  3a. 

72.  Powis  Terrace,  1840,  from  Collection  of  Rev.  E.  Coleridge.  273/. 

73.  Bolsover  Castle,  1840,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  1870,  199/. 

74.  Fishermen  and  Women  with  Fish,  oO/.  6$. 

75.  A  Moor  Scene,  with  Cattle,  purchased  of  Mr.  J.  Parriogtoa,  44/,  2a. 

76.  Crossing  the  Sands,  189/. 

77.  Crossing  the  Moor,  a  man  ploughing,  168/. 

78.  The  Baia  of  Glrueoe,  178/.  10<. 

79.  A  Han  on  Horseback  croming  a  moor,  2521. 

80.  Calais  Pier.  257/.  5*. 

81.  BettwsMill,  131^  5s. 

82.  A  Welsh  Scene,  100/.  16a. 

83.  A  Fisherman  on  the  Sands,  102/.  \5s. 
83A.CK»8ing  a  Common,  windy  day,  147/. 

84.  Haymaking,  220/.  10a. 

86.  Btdton  Park  on  the  Wharfe,  220/.  10s. 

86.  A  Scene  in  Walea,  with  shepherds  driving  sheep,  367/.  lOaw 

87.  A  Scene  in  Wales,  Bettws-y-Cood  Meadows.  66%  10a. 

88.  Kennilworth,  14^  in.  by  10}  in.,  199/.  105. 

89.  A  Hop  Garden,  14}  in.  by  10  in.,  22U/.  10s. 

90.  Old  MiU  and  Moor,  from  Collection  of  Mr.  .T.  E.  Fordham,  472/.  10«. 

91.  Kenilworth,  1 4}  in.  by  10}  in.,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1S6S,  4091.  10s. 

92.  Fors  Novin,  North  Wales.  325/.  10*. 

93.  A  Cornfield,  with  horse  and  cart  going  through  a  gate,  315/. 
H.  A  Cottage,  and  Shut  Floughing,  %09l.  6a. 


96.  Gipsies  Oroenng  a  Common,  exhibited  at  Loan  Collection,  1870,  816/. 

96.  Beanmaris,  engraved  in  Boscoe's  "  North  Wales,"  Sac,  441/. 

97.  Interior  of  the  Picture  Gallenr  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  157/.  10a, 

98.  The  Companion,  from  the  BuUock  Collection,  157/.  10«. 

99.  Bhyl  Sands,  purchased  at  Mr.  Grundy's  Sale,  167/.  10a. 

100.  A  View  in  Cbatsworth  Park,  with  deer,  by  B.  Hills,  99/.  16a. 

101.  A  Palace  on  the  Banks  of  a  River,  12?/. 

102.  Tarn  worth,  a  sketch  £rom  nature  made  in  the  snmmer,  1 846,  131/.  6s. 

103.  Golden  Yde,  Caennarthenshiie,  Collect  <tf  Rev.  E.  Colnridge,  320/.  6a 

104.  Haddon  Hall,  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Sam.  Mendel,  430/.  \0f. 

105.  Carthage,  iBoeas  and  Achates,  a  composition,  472/.  10a. 

106.  Water  Tower,  Kenilworth,  from  Bickerataffs  Collection,  756^ 

107.  The  Night  Train,  640/L 

108.  Deer  Stalking  in  Bolton  Park,  from  Collection  of  Mr.  Birch,  997/.  10s. 

109.  Hardwick  Castle,  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Bigg,  1,OOS/. 

110.  Storm  on  the  Llngwy,  from  Pont-y-Kyfin,  near  Capel  Curig,  693/. 

111.  Green  Lanes,  30  in.  Ify  26  in.,  1,470/. 

112.  The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  1,627/.  10s. 

1 18.  The  Hayfield.  33  in.  bj  22  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  2,950/. 
114.  Peace  and  War,  Lpana  Caatle,  Hytbe,  Eent,  997/.  10a. 

GbOBOB  CaTTULUOLB. 

lis.  Montrose's  Retreat,  the  Battle  on  the  Bridge,  168/. 

116.  Charles  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  78/.  16t. 

1 17.  The  Seizure  of  Charies  I.  at  Holdenby  Honse,  76/.  16*. 

118.  Colonel  Pride's  Purge,  120/.  16t. 

1 19.  Hamilton  of  Bothwell  Haogh,  99/.  16a. 

120.  Aasasaination  of  Rizzio,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  173/.  6s. 

121.  The  Sleeping  Warder,  78/.  16s. 

122.  The  Baron's  Chapel,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  1871,  162/.  6s. 

124.  The  Escape,  162/.  15s. 

125.  Trying  the  Sword,  262/.  10s. 

126.  The  Darnley  Conspirators,  136/.  10s. 

127.  Old  MUl  and  Stream,  73/.  10s. 

128.  Benvenuto  Cellini  valuing  une  of  his  own  productions,  283/.  lOj. 

129.  The  Passage  of  the  Kings,  Macbeth,  Loan  Collection,  1871.  81/. 

130.  Macbeth  instructing  ttie  Murderers,  Loan  Collection,  1871,  252/. 

131.  The  Death  of  Duncan,  Loan  Collection,  1871,  99/.  16«. 

132.  A  Cofi&e  Bearer,  from  Fzazer's  CoUecaon,  69/.  6s. 

138.  Cromwell  with  Lawyers  at  Carisbrook,  Royal  Academy,  1878,  77/.14«. 
184.  Siakespesre,  as  a  youth,  reciting  a  Birthday  Ode,  376/. 

136.  Sal  vat  or  Rosa  and  the  Brigand^  Collection  of  J.  Harris,  409/.  10s. 
186.  Old  English  Hoapitali^,  430/.  10s. 

Sahukl  Pboot. 

137.  A  Shrine  with  Figures,  81/.  18«. 

138.  A  Cross  and  Baildinga,  107/.  2«. 

139.  Old  Hulks,  L5/.  16s. 
139*^  A  Street  Scene,  178/.  10s. 

140.  A  Crypt,  59/.  17s. 

141.  Haati^ss  Baacb,  a  sketch,  sepia,  14/.  lis. 

142.  The  Chuxch  of  St.  Pierre,  Caen,  840/. 

R,  HnunjTiL 

148.  Dolce  far  Nienta,  from  the  SoflUk  Street  Gallery,  1871,  lOOf.  16a. 

J.  ISBU£3. 

144.  The  Knitter,  131/.  6s. 

FOBTDHT. 

146.  Interior  of  a  Morocco-carpet  Warehouse,  1,470/. 

Total  amount  realised  on  first  day  .     £20,761    16  6 


146. 
147. 
148. 

149. 

150. 

152. 
153. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
163. 

163. 
164. 
166. 
166. 
1G7. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


Saoond  Day's  Sale.   Friday,  April  0. 
S.  AuaTBX. 
A  Beach  Scene,  with  fishermen.  21/.  Is. 

Hiss  Btjbhs. 

Flowen,  3/.  S«. 

■  Hiss  "Bluo. 
St  Michael's  Church.  Ghent,  10/.  10s. 

O.  P.  Botcb. 
The  Teme,  near  Ludlow,  in  flood,  16/.  4«.  6<^ 

E.  Db  BeAUXONT. 
Seven  small  drawings,  37/-  16s. 

Gbobob  Bahbktt. 
A  Boat  and  Figures,  67^  15<. 
A  Harvest  Scene,  157/.  lOs. 
The  Wayside  Inn,  with  cattle,  sunset,  94/.  10s. 
London  from  Higbgate.  42/. 
Morning,  168/. 
Evening,  167'.  10a. 
London  from  Highgate,  13R  6s. 

An  Extensive  Landscape,  with  peasant,  dog  and  ahecp.  annaet,  316/,. 

A  Composition,  sepia,  9/.  19a.  M. 
A  Sea  Piece,  sepia.  10/.  10s. 

Harvest  Moon,  from  the  collection  of  JUx.  F.  Timmins,  191/.  6s. 

Wiixiaai  Bbkkstt. 
Giants  of  the  Forest,  1 7  4/.  6s. 

A  Ijmehiln  in  Someraelshire,  purchased  from  the  artist,  21/. 

Hastings,  purchased  from  the  artist,  24/.  3s. 

A  Landscape,  faros  and  firs,  Longteat  gravel  pit,  47/.  5s. 

Eeigato,  Surrey,  13/.  13*. 

Hastings  Beach.  11/-  lis. 

Near  Beigate.  10/.  10a. 

Loch  Clan,  173/.  6<. 
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171.  A  Hay  Field,  13?«.  IO0. 

172.  In  Yorkshire,  31/.  10$. 

173.  A  Haj  Field,  HolTweU.  FUot,  W. 

174.  BflM  H«ad,  SestoD,  Dotod,  from  tiie  artitt'a  lala,  291. 18*.  6d. 
lis.  Bylsnd  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  from  the  artist's  nie,  3lL  Ifti. 

176.  Wert  Oun  Cbtireb.  Pereaseiy,  S2l.  Oa.  6d. 

Bnxsr  FosTXB. 

177.  Wind  and  Bain,  631. 

178.  St.  Goar,  on  the  Bbine,  57'.  Ifif. 

179.  Saltbnm,  1866,  a  sketcb,  47L  St. 

180.  A  Cottage,  62/.  10s. 

181.  Studioa  of  Hay,  Trees,  and  Wood.  661.  2*. 

182.  Oa  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  from  the  Water  Colour  Gallery,  01.  6*. 

183.  Id  the  Woods,  antumn  study,  Water  Colour  GallArj,  1869, 471-  fifc 
18Sa^  Cottage,  with  a  girl  feeding  ducks,  126/. 

GUBOa  Fbipp, 

184.  BasQoeh  Hoor,  pnrchased  from  the  artist,  5ZI.  11#. 
186.  On  the  Thames.  96/.  12«. 

186.  The  inilage  of  Stxeatley,  -mOi  corn  field,  Water  Colour  Galienr, 
1866, 1761.  lOt. 

Kdvabd  DtntCAM. 

188.  A  Wheat  Field,  Warvickshire^  Loan  BxbilntioD,  1871*  ilSL  lOf. 

189.  Seaweed,  Jersey,  120/.  I6t. 

100.  A  Welsh  Uonntain  Soad,  with  cattle,  105/. 

191.  Rye,  from  Bomoey  Marshes,  Loan  Exhibition.  1871,  162/.  I6«. 

192.  A  landacape.  with  docks,  26/.  d«. 

WiLLUH  Hem. 

198.  Fish,  14/. 

194.  Finglores.  S2/.  lOt. 

196.  White  and  Black  Grapes,  94^  lOs. 

196.  Melon  and  Grapes.  84^ 

197.  A  Gamekeeper,  exhibited  at  the         Academy,  1873,  186/.  10«. 

198.  The  Gamekeeper's  Daughter,  42/. 

199.  Aldeoham  Churdiyard,  21/. 

200.  Dead  Partridge,  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Aeodnny,  1878,  621.  10«. 

201.  YouDg  Partridge.  10/.  10«. 

202.  The  Oyster  Catcher,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1873,  36/.  16«. 

203.  A  Stable  at  Cashiobury,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  1873,89/.  18<. 

204.  SUU  Life,  18/.  18«. 

205.  A  Water  Girl.  291. 8tf. 

206.  A  Gamekeeper,  from  the  Bemal  Collection,  36;,  16t. 

207.  A  Cow,  from  the  Beroal  Collection.  2ii.  Is. 

208.  Still  Life,  from  the  Bemal  Collection,  86/.  ISt. 

209.  Bird's  Mest  and  Dog-rose,  55/.  18«. 
209*  A  Girl  Fraying,  1 1 0/.  fis. 

SIOl  a  Boy  blowing  Bubbles,  a  sket^,  exhibited  at  Loan  Collection.  96/.  12<. 
Sll.  A  Bird's  Nest,  with  Primroses  and  BfossyBoekgroond,  167L  10«. 

212.  Apple  and  Grapes,  with  Moesy  Background,  43/.  U. 

213.  Plums,  with  Mosey  Background,  oval,  222/.  12«. 

214.  The  Doubtful  Coin,  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Thos.  Brown,  7*1.  lie 

215.  Plnmi,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collecdon,  75/.  12«. 

216.  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Daogfatw,  22/.  Is. 

217.  A  Stable  Boy  with  a  Lantern,  126/. 

218.  Gravel  Pit  Pottery  at  King's  Cross,  97/.  I3#. 
218.  St  Martin's  Church,  1051. 

220.  Wreath  of  Flowers,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  141/.  ISs. 

221.  Plams,  oval ;  and  222.  Bank  of  Primrows  and  Bird's  Nest,  oval,  the 

compaoioD,  both  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  Harris,  472/.  10«. 
228.  Dead  FigeOD,  from  the  Collection  of  Ur.  R.  Wade,  173/.  6s. 

224.  Pine-Apple,  Grapes,  and  Pomegranate.  220/.  lOs. 

225.  Interior  of  a  Hut  with  Gipsies,  from  Collection  oflb.  J.  Fallows,  315/. 

226.  Primroses  on  a  Mossy  Bank,  from  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.Gnmey,257/.5ff. 
327.  Too  Hot,  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  John  Leigh  Clor*.  737/.  10«. 

228.  Qrmon  and  Iphigenia,  from  Collection  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendel,  4631. 

229.  Tht  Earee  Dropper,  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  James,  787/.  10«. 

230.  Devotion,  420/. 

J.  M.  W.  TvsKBB,  B.A. 

231.  Leatherhead,  42/. 

232.  Bamah,  Bible  Series,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  178/.  St. 
283.  Rokeby,  Ytgnette,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  64/.  \s. 

234.  The  Pass  of  St.  Bernard,  from  Mr.  Pound's  G  ollection,  52/.  10«. 

235.  Beichenbadi  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  Rev.  £.  Coleridge's  Collection,  252/. 

236.  Geneva,  from  General  Rawdon's  Collection,  299/.  6s. 
1137.  Thnn,  from  Geneml  Rawdon's  Collection,  294/. 
-288.  Sion,  from  Oeneml  Rawdon's  CoIlMtion,  431,  It. 

239.  Entrance  to  Battle  Abbc^y,  from  CoUectiw  of  Ber.  C.  Prater,  81/.,18«. 

240.  Stwm  on  the  lAgunee,  105/. 

241.  Fendenois  Castle,  1671  lOt. 

242.  Aldborou^h,  157/.  10«. 

248.  Plymouth,  from  Collection  of  Mr.  John  Famworth,  409/.  lOs. 

244.  Cnahiobury,  exhibited  at  Royal  Academy,  &c,  1873.  435/.  15«. 

245.  The  Tomb  of  CedUa  MetelU,  from  Munro  CoIlecUai,  886/. 
■246.  Malvern.  840/. 

247.  Heidelbwg.  1,522/.  10s. 

248.  Obemeil,  from  OoUeetims  of  Mr.  O.  Whitaker,       1,627/.  10s. 

W.  MfLLEB. 

249.  A  Street  in  Cairo,  &e.,  from  Collection  of  0.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  118^  8s. 

250.  Tombs  st  Maori  Lycia,  &c.,  from  the  Dillon  Collection,  841. 
1tS2.  City  of  Flos,  Lycia,  with  acropolis,  62/.  IOj. 

253.  Farm-boose  and  Cattle  near  Clifton,  from  the  Solly  Collection.  75/.  12«. 

254.  A  Woody  Landscape,  from  the  Solly  Collection.  51/.  9«. 
-255.  Roan.  Rock  Tomb,  Lrcia,  from  the  Solly  Collection,  471.  St. 
-256.  YenteSb  fam  the  Solly  CoUeetion.  84/. 

357.  Ch4teatt  of  Biissae,  Ranee,  frnu  the  Solly  OoUeotlon,  471.  6$.  ■ 


258.  Ynzook  Huts,  the  wandering  tribes  or  Tmoomen,  127/.  1«. 

259.  A  Windmill,  Brissae,  Francs,  27/.  6s. 

260.  The  Tomb  of  Francis  H.  at  Nantes,  23/.  Is. 

261.  The  Harpague  Tomb,  Lycia,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1868.  194/.  5s. 

262.  Knaia,  Aoopolis.  exhibited  at  Leeds.  1868,  751.  12s. 

Loins  Haohb, 

263.  An  Exterior,  Winter,  85/.  Is. 

264.  An  Interior.  531.  lis. 

265.  The  Brewers'  Hall,  Antwerp.  178/.  10s. 

Carl  Haag. 

267.  A  Tyrolese  Huntsman  and  Moantain  Girl,  525/. 

268.  PimMeo,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  CoUeetion,  I87I.  78/.  15«. 

269.  Tambourina,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  CoUeetion.  63/. 

270.  Encamping  at  Palmyis,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection,  4201, 

271.  Leaving  Falmyxa,  ndiibited  at  the  Loan  CoUeetion,  414/.  Ifis. 

272.  A  Greek  Man ;  and  373.  A  Greek  Woman.  193/.  St. 

F.  W.  BUBTOK. 

274.  La  Marcheea,  pnrchased  from  the  Artist,  336/. 

276.  La  Romanina,  exhibited  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  1871,  598/.  10*. 

276.  A.D.  1660,  a  Bemnaot  of  the  Ironsides,  purcbued  from  Artist,  420/. 

277.  The  BeodecTona,  a  Nuremberg  girl,  purchaeed  from  Artist,  178/.  lOi. 

COVLET  FlKLDIKO. 

278.  Rivaulx  Abbey.from  the  Bicknell  Collection,  997/.  10s. 

279.  Loch  Awa,  near  Ben  Croaehan,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1868,  892/.  10«. 

280.  The  Mull  of  Galloway,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1868,        1,732/.  10*. 

Total  amount  realised  OD  second  day      .  £24,562  14  0 


Third  Sflj^a  Sale.    Batardv.  AvrU  la 
WnxuH  CuLOW. 

281.  A  View  in  Teniee.  61.  ISt.  6d. 

LuxB  CLBHimX. 

282.  On  the  Thames,  a  sketch  in  sepia,  11/.  Qs.  6d. 

283.  Tilbury  Fort,  a  sketch  in  sepia,  16/.  ld«. 

284.  The  Logan  Stone,  Cornwall,  a  sketch  in  eefda,  18/.  I8s. 

285.  A  Fezry  Boat,  a  sketch  in  sepia,  12/.  12s. 

GnnaB  DoDoaoK. 

287.  The  Haonted  House,  68/.  5«. 

W.  EvAXS  (of  Eton). 

288.  Near  Whitby,  exhibited  at  Water-colour  Sodety.  1864,  38/.  l?*- 

289.  The  Old  Pier  at  Folkestone,  exhibited  at  Water^onr  Society,  22L  U 

F.  0.  PlKCH- 

290  A  Composition,  87/.  16«. 

A.  Tarn. 

291.  Tivdi,  a  sketch,  64/.  Is. 

292.  Fipbig  Shepherd-bcgr,  from  the  CoUeedoD  of  Mr.  A.  Oiaiit,  38/.  17i. 

W.  E.  Fbost,  B.A. 

293.  Diana.  4/.  4s. 

aGm. 

294.  Hastings,  44/.  2«. 

205.  Snnda/s  Dinner,  26/.  5s. 

T.  Gaiksbobduqb,  RjL 

296.  A  Sacetd^  pendl,  41. 14s.  Hd. 

J.  D.  Hasoimo. 

297.  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1873,  42/. 

298.  ^netri.  between  Naples  and  AmalB,  with  brigands,  44/.  2s. 

299.  Tho  Castle  of  Nepi,  on  the  road  frton  Fdligno  to  Rome,  42/. 

300.  Vico,  Bay  of  Naples,  eonaved  in  the  "Landsoape  Anmud."  iSL  11a 
801.  A  Roman  Woman  at  a  Well,  9/.  9e. 

302.  A  View  in  Italy,  29/.  8f. 

H.HDtt. 

803.  A  Mill  at  Lewee,  46/.  4s, 

A.  Hmrr. 

804.  Lodi  Chue,  pnichased  at  the  Exhibition  of  Sketdies,  1868, 26/.  U 

S.  P.  Jacxson. 

805.  St.  Hiduel's  Mount,  157/.  10s. 

Habrt  Johmsov. 

306.  The  Valley  of  th«  Sixt,  22/.  Is. 

307.  The  Golf  of  Spama.  47^  5s. 

308.  In  Devtn shire,  26/.  5f. 

809.  TheBaoi  Rock,  exhibited  at  the  Water-colour  Inititote^  1874. 481L 

W.  L.  LxrrcK. 

810.  An  Italian  Comporition,  23/,  2s. 

H.  McKbkiul 

311.  Tintem  Abbey,  2U 

J>.  Maclisb,  B.A. 

312.  lUustiation  to  Moortfs  Irish  Melodies,  *'  Come  o'er  tha  Sea,"  10/.  lOi. 

S.  Own. 
814.  A  Coast  Scene.  Ill  0«.  6d. 

315.  After  a  Storm,  68/. 
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D.  'Bxaatm,  HJL 
tit.  AbboTiUe  Cathednl.  HL  lOt. 
117.  OnowU,  from  tbe  buki  itf  thtt  Xmi,  1061. 
lis.  Jadbnish.  871  U. 

S19.  Whitehall,  engmTsd  in  iUartntiou  to  "  FoAxam  ot  Nigel,"  6il.  1 1*. 
m.  TlMFaitzvMoflUioiidii,  110.  19a 
tSl.  Ths  Gate  ef  Pain.  1»1L  IS*. 

T.  K,  BnauuKW. 

m  Boddbaig^  161. 18ib 

E.TATUB. 

ttS.       ETMong  Stzdl.  «thibit«d  at  the  Loan  CollaetioD,  841/.  fit, 
IS4.  AP«naUHwd,84;. 

A.  Vicuas. 

SS&  Ob  tha  ThamoB,  031. 10*. 

a.  F.  BOBSOK. 

SM.  IGgfaland  Seeoaiy.  exhibited  at  the  Bogral  Aoademy,  187S,  llOt.  5*. 

Tha  Olioat  Stoty,  SU  10a. 

J.  &  Concur. 

Shipa,  812.  lOf. 
8L  iCduMl'a  MoaDt,  881.  U. 
ABazSB  under  Sail,  421. 

T.  a  COOTKB,  BX 

A  Laadeeape,  inth  eattla,  492.  7«. 
A.  landseape,  with  com^  901.  6a. 
A  Sketch,  aepa,  BL  lis.  6d. 
A  Sketch,  aepia,  16;.  l«f. 

E.  W.  Coou.  BjL. 

Dorer/ie/.  6*.  W. 
DoTer,  105/. 

Ruosgste  Harbour,  68/.  6». 
DoTsr  Harbour,  472.  5<. 
Haatings  Beach,  191.  19s. 
KibiDgBoata,  74/.  ll«. 

ObOBOB  CUMBBBa. 

A  Sas-piaee,  871. 16«. 
Hnlka.  ill. 

On  the  Thames,  2Sl.  2a. 
Fort  Kong«,  a  sketch  in  aqda,  37/.  6a^ 
On  the  Tluunea,  321.  la. 
OffPcntnaoath,  7811 16a. 

CUBKBOIT  StUVIBLD,  BJL  | 

Lago  Moggiore,  firom  General  Bawdon'a  CoUaetioB,  1811.  St.  1 
Tsrrez,  110/.  &«.  1 
Venice,  St.  Maria  della  Salute,  84/. 
Bargee  on  the  Thames,  sepa,  15/.  4t.  6d, 


nt. 
m 

SS9l 

hol 

381. 
S83. 
838. 
884. 

885. 
336. 
837. 
838. 
339. 

m 

Ml. 
843. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
846. 

847. 
848. 
849. 
360. 

861. 
852. 
853. 
364. 
H6. 
856. 
857. 

358. 
859. 

860. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 

866. 

867. 

868. 

869. 

J.  M.  Wbiobt. 
870.  Village  Chorietera,  36/.  14*. 

Fbbdbrick  Tatub. 

371.  The  First  of  September,  168/. 

372.  Two  Studies  for  the  Drawing  of  Havkiog,  542,  12r. 

373.  A  Girl  and  Bogs,  86/.  15s. 

374.  A  Sketch,  pencil  and  sepia,  31/. 

375.  A  Ferry-boat,  106/. 

376.  Highland  DroTere,  27/.  6s. 

377.  Catde  and  Figures,  82/  lis. 

378.  Peasante  with  a  Cart,  a  sketch,  321.  Is. 

879.  Sheep  with  Dtotct  dncending  a  Hill,  70/.  7*. 

380.  Changing  Pasture,  79/.  16s. 

381.  A  Keherwoman  of  Whiteharen,  exhibited  at  Loan  Collection,  181/.  5*. 

382.  A  Fisher-girl,  exhibited  at  the  Loan  CoUeetion,  157/.  10s. 

383.  A  Qirl  with  Duck^  8a 
884.  Falcons,  14/.  14s. 

«6.  A  Bsikat  of  Dead  Oane,  681.  lOs; 


J.  HfHxaxD. 

^nkfort;,  19/.  19s. 

A  View  in  Venice,  52/.  10s. 

Roses,  exliibited  at  the  Loan  ColleetloD,  288/.  16s; 

Flowers,  «0/.  Ifis. 

Venice,  upright,  115/.  10s. 

Teniee,  Summer,  porebaaed  at  the  Eiliitrilkai  of  Sketches,  llU,  lOt. 
A  Vivw  on  the  Tagoa,  purchased  from  the  artist,  42/. 

John  Vablbt. 

A  Composition,  from  General  Bawdon's  Collection,  16/.  16s. 
On  the  Thames,  63/.  10«. 
On  the  Thames,  49/.  7s. 
Eton  College,  21/. 
Lake  DoFuntis,  32/.  lis. 
A  Cotti^,  15/.  15s. 
A  Sketcn,  sepia,  5/  5s. 
A  Sketch,  sepia,  61,  6a. 


L.  J.  Wood. 
W.  F.  Withbbimotow,  BA. 


Caen,  23/.  2s. 
Cattle,  11/.  lis. 

B.  LlTHSOBBIT. 

An  E^[7ptian  Nurse,  46/.  4s. 

J.  T.  Waite. 
A  Cold  Day  on  the  Moors,  67/.  15s. 


Sib  JoHiT  GnjiBKT,  A.B.A. 

886.  The  Doke  of  Gloooester  and  the  Mordoren,  430/. 

887.  "  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be,"  purchased  at  Exhib.  of  Sketohaa,  1868,  4801. 

P.  W.  TonuM. 

888.  The  H0I7  Well,  241/.  10s. 

S89.  UtUe  Netty  in  the  Chnr^yaEd,  836/.  lOl; 

890.  A  Oiri  Spinnio£  33/.  2s. 

891.  OUnt  Ooldmia  hearing  his  Ballad  tmg,  2631. 10a; 

F,  Walkbb,  A.B.A. 

893.  Tba  N«w  Boj.  codiibited  at  Leeds,  1868.  ^  3101. 

B.  F.  BOKIXOTOIIT. 

898.  ChOTne  Walk,  Chelsea,  exhibited  at  Loan  Eithib.,  1871,  Its. 

894.  A  Windmill,  a  sketch  in  sepia,  26/.  6s. 

895.  A  Coast  Scene,  with  Boats,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1868,  &&,  110/.  6a. 
396.  A  Coast  Scene,  witb  Boats,  exhibit«d  at  Loan  CoL,  1871,  78/.  16s; 
897.  Grindelwald  Glader,  from  the  Inn,  48/.  6s. 

O.  Cabbiok,  1848. 
808.  Seonti  LooUag  Ont,  from  Fnae^n  sale,  081L  6a. 

P.  Bb  Wnrr. 

899.  Near  Uneoln,  a  sketch,  681. 

400.  A  Bridge,  115/.  10s. 

401.  The  City  Basin,  sepia,  38/.  7s. 

403.  In  Tyrol,  above  Zerl,  locking  down  th«  Talley,  sepa,  36/.  6a, 
408.  Bonor,  aepa,  17/.  17«. 

404.  A  Krer  8cen^  with  a  eatt.  1262. 

405.  EirksuU  Abbey,  Toi^ire,  310/. 

406.  Farmyard  and  Buildings,  604/. 

407.  Still  Life,  an  upright  tmsket,  with  earthenware  pans,  &e.,  23/.  It. 

408.  Carisbrook,  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  1878,  68/.  lis. 

409.  Lancaster,  exhibited  at  the  WaterM»Ionr  OaUery,  Ac,  960L  6a. 

410.  Sonthall,  Notts,  codiiMted  at  the  Loan  Col.,  1870,  Sec  1,783/.  lOi; 

P.  F.  FooLx,  BA. 

411.  Peasant  Girls,  exhibited  at  the  International  Ezhib.,  1862,  677/.  10s. 

41 3.  Bostic  Mother  and  Child,  exhibited  at  Inter.  Exhib.,  1872,  jte.,  636/. 

J.  F.  Lbwu,  BjL 
413:  A  Highland  Interior,  38/.  3s. 

414.  Caged  Doves,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1868,  and  at  Loan  CoL,  1871,  310/. 
416.  A  School  at  Cairo,  exhibited  at  Leeds,  1868,  and  at  Loan  Col.,  1,389/. 

416.  Lilinm  Auratum,  1,060/.  10s. 

417.  The  Prayer  of  Faith  shall  Heal  the  Sick.  1,176/. 

Total  amount  realised  on  the  third  day  .  .  £16,420  7  6 
Groea  total  of  sale   70,774  18  0 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

AT  the  Seaaion  ol  the  Salisbury  Dioceaaa  Synod,  which  has  jnst  been 
held,  the  Ber.  B.  S.  Hutch nros  mored,  "  That  a  committee  ht  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Act'  in  this  Diocese,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Synod  at  its  next  ses- 
sion." He  Bud  that  there  were  special  reasons  why  the  motion  should  be 
l»rought  forward  at  the  present  time.  One  was  that  some  modiflcations  of 
the  Act  were  proposed  to  be  laid  before  Parliament;  the  other  was  that 
the  period  of  three  years  for  which  the  diocesan  inspectors  were  appwnted 
bad  expired,  and  that  thciy  wonld  consequently  have  to  be  re-appuntad. 
Few  clergy,  be  thought,  were  amre  what  a  potent  engine  bad  twen  estab* 
lished  by  this  Act.  During  the  last  three  years  141  benefloea  in  the 
Diocese  had  been  brought  under  its  opwation,  81  in  Dorset  and  60  in 
'^Its ;  and  the  amountof  the  dilapidations  had  been  assessed  by  rurveyon 
at  no  less  a  sum  than  17,292/. ;  and  besides  that  there  was  at  least  1,200/. 
solely  for  fees,  independently  ik  tiareUing  expenses.  That  would  raci^Lun 
why  the  Act  bad  so  completely  flnled  in  one  important  point  which  it  was 
intended  to  fblfil,  via.,  to  afibra  the  clergy  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate of  non-liability  for  dilapidations  for  the  space  of  flre  years.  Out  of 
the  141  cases  in  the  diocese  which  had  come  under  the  Act,  onty  22  had 
been  voluntary,  the  remainder  being  owing  to  Toidance  of  livings  by  rerig- 
nation,  eichange,  or  sequeatntioD,  of  which  latter  there  were  six  cases. 
Bigbteen  thousand  pounds  had  been  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  clergy, 
and  if  the  next  generation  did  not  And  the  residences  of  the  cleqey  in  aoud 
and  substantial  rppair  it  would  not  be  the  foult  of  the  Act  He  did  not 
see  why  ecclesiastical  dilapdations  should  Iw  moreoostly  than  othem;  and 
he  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  referee  to  dedde  between  mii- 
veyors  and  incumbents. 

The  Bev.  Tuffbs  Cabbt  said  he  would  give  his  own  experience  as  s 
caution  to  bis  clerical  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  in  the  county  of 
Wills  who  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  the  Act  the  first  year.  He 
had  a  house,  which  it  was  his  pride  to  keep  in  perfect  order,  and  he  fondly 
thonght  he  might  defy  the  coming  of  a  surveyor.  But  the  surveyor  came, 
and  ^e  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  had  to  pay  226/.  for  repairs  and  "  re- 
modelling." 

The  Bishop  of  Sasisbubt  wished  to  add  one  reason  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  on  the  subject  which  applied  to  him  personally.  The  bill 
was  one  which  he  regaroed  with  the  utmost  nnaasiness.  If  a  BOrvoyor 
made  a  report  of  dilapidations  which  the  clergyman  ooneidered  excessive, 
the  clergyman  might  appeal  to  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  might  appoint 
another  surveyor  to  report.  Then  the  bishop  had  to  judge  between  the  two 
surveyors,  ana  settle  Uie  natter  at  bis  own  discretion,  oat  of  the  plenitude 
of  bis  own  natural  aagaeitjr.  Being  neither  lawyer  nor  snrreyor,  be  was 
expected  to  decide  questions  on  which  those  pn^ssional  men  disagreed. 
The  law  was  in  a  crude  and  unsatia&etoiy  state,  but  the  new  Act  was 
experimental,  and  might  he  the  means  <^  doing  great  good.  One  of  the 
hudeet  points  was  that  the  clergyman,  even  if  socoesafal  in  hU  appeal* 
had  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  that  appeal. 

The  BHmoB  vaa  nnaninuniBly  adc^ted. 
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VENTILATION  BY  VERTICAL  SHAFTS, 

rB  TVfliet  faH  paUnhwl  a  long  ftitids  spop  a  diaBttwy  a  Hn  Toba, 
of  Leeds,  of  a  method  of  TeatilatioD  which  it  is  affirmed  renders  the 
atmoepbere  of  any  ehambei  u  pnze  as  that  onUid*  Uia  tmildiact  withMik 
improper  loreriiig  of  tempeHta^  aad  vitlaoBfc  Uw  piodaetioa  of  dnuf^ 
lb.  Tobin'i  on  aoeoont  of  tha  matter  is  that  he  waa  oae*  vatching  a 
current  of  water  whioh  flowed  iido  a  etill  pond.  He  obsarved  that  the 
moTing  water  kept  together,  and  held  its  own,  until  its  coarse  was  arrested 
by  the  opposite  bank,  when  it  enrred  gently  roond  on  either  aide,  and  was 
lost  insensibly  in  the  genanl  bedy,  whieb  had  its  outlet  for  overflow  at  <me 
ride.  He  reflected  that  a  correoi  of  air  introduced  into  a  room  wonld  act 
in  prediely  th»  nme  Buuiner,  ksejans  toyethw  lutil  it  aBeoantrnd  an 
obMaele,  then  ntxiDS  insennbly  with  the  air  aroood  it,  and  coiMelling  an 
oreeflow  whererez  there  waa  an  openiui  arailable.  He  saw  waJ^  if  Qua 
were  so,  it  wculd  only  be  neeessacy  tAgjve  the  entering  current  anaecesd- 
ing  direction,  so  that  it  would  reach  tlie  ceiling  without  impinging  on  any 
person,  in  order  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  domestic  rentilation.  Ex- 
periments at  his  own  hooee  eeaflmed  his  mtidpation,  and  led  him  to 
contrive  meUioda,  whiah  Iw  im  pafeMtac^  «<  eurfimg  U»-priB<ipl»  i&to 
practioe. 

At  that  time  the  state  of  tbe  Borough  Felice  Conrt  at  Leeds  was,  as, 
indeed,  it  had  been  for  some  time  previonsly,  a  source  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  Town  CSonodl.  The  Justices  were  often  compelled  to  maka  th«ir 
escape  be&re  the  bwuMM  of  thvdaj  wH  aonclndad;  and  Ui«  Cooncil  had 
expended  brtmen  1,4001.  and  1,500J.  on  suacawT*  TentiilaUtm  doetors, 
each  of  whom  had  left  matters  as  bad  as.  if  not  worse  tiMi,  th^  were 
before. 

Hr.  Tobin  snggested  that  the  Council  alionld  aay  him  a  nominal  royalty 
for  th«  ose  of  hie  patent,  aad  that  they  ahonla  pay  the  few  poanda  re- 
quired for  doing  the  work,  learing  hia  own  remnnenition  to  tlMir  diecvetioD 
when  thi^  saw  the  elbet  These  tetme  hannc  beea  aoeepted.  he  placed 
under  the  floor  of  the  Court  tluee  boriaoataJ,  iMto  which  CQiwnniffitnd 
with  the  open  air  thronj^  a  cellar  grating.  From  these  were  brought,  eight 
vertical  shafts  through  the  floor  at  different  points.  The  shafts  rise  about 
fbor  feet  above  the  floor,  and  are  each  five  inchw  in  cBameter.  Thtf  have 
cpeii  moothfl,  and  are  placed  ont  of  tiie  way  in  eomers,  or  against  the  par- 
titions of  the  Conrt.  From  each  shaft  Aere  ascends  to  the  ceiling  an  nn- 
broken  cnrreot  of  the  outer  air,  like  a  foostain.  w  like  a  eolua  of  smoke 
wbeo  the  barometer  is  high.  Tlfce  cnrreat  wiU  npport  feathers,  or  wool, 
(M  other  light  sobstaBces.  aad  bo*  so  little  tandcDtV  to  spr««d  bterslly 
that  it  can  be  made  to  influence  half  the  flame  of  a  caadli^  iriiUe  Oe  other 
half  lemains  nndiaturbsd.  A  psnoa  Mfldw  his  cheA  ^[aiaifethe  nuugin 
of  one  of  the  tabes  feels  no  drauj^t,  and  the  band  feels  none  until  it  is 
inclined  over  the  orifice.  The  effect  was  instantly  to  render  the  Court  as 
ftesh  and  sweet  as  the  external  air  of  the  building,^  as  the  products  of 
respiratjoQ  were  forced  out  through  the  skylight. 

After  ttune  montlls'  trial,  aad  after  all  the  mactaratee  tat  the  honqgh 
had  joined  in  a  ra^rt,  which  expressed  th(>ir  entire  and  unmixed  sotis&c- 
tiott,  the  Corporation  voted  Hr.  Tobiu  an  honomrium  of  2601.,  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  benefit  which  he  bad  conferred  npon  Uie  town.  They 
also  appHed  his  system  to  the  Conndl  Chamber ;  and  thur  example  wae 
fidioww  by  Mone  of  the  leading  bankera  and  menhants,  by  the  ehnrch- 
vardcni  at  fit.  Oei»ge*a  ChtmS,  koA  by  the  pn^ieton  of  tiie  Leeds 
Merwry. 

The  system  of  vertical  tubes  ia  necewaiy  for  rooms  which  hove  no  side 
window^  or  which  have  only  a  small  window  sorfaoe  in  proportion  to  their 
cidiic  eanteats.  Bnt  Mr.  Tobin  at  the  a&me  Ume  cootrivM  a  cheap  and 
rimple  method,  by  which  vertically  sseeodiDg  air  currents  can  be  intro- 
dnc«d  throogh  common  window  saahas ;  and  this  method  will  suffice  for 
all  ordioaiy  living  or  slee^sg  apsftments.  Each  of  the  opening*  made  for 
tbii  pupoM  ifl  ^vided  vitli  a  cover  by  irhioh  it  can  be  dosed  at  wilt ; 
•nd  tbey  admit  of  a  method  of  aeenring  the  saiiias  which  afflbrds  almost 
entire  secority  against  buiglars.  A  very  competent  authority  baa  commn- 
oieated  to  the  Zmmm  his  experience  for  ei^  weeks  of  a  zoom  oontaining 
8,^00  cubic  feet,  ventilated,  under  Mr.  Tebin's  direction,  by  four  window 
wenijws  which  hare  an  aggr^gata  area  of  30  square  inches  but  which  are 
filled  by  lv<>>  of  cotton  wool  to  filter  the  "ff^ofj  air  from  dirt  and 
aaoiatnre.  The  cnrreote  ascend  in  abeolote  contact  withflhe  glass,  keeping 
BO  doaely  to  it  that  they  do  not  afiect  the  flame  of  a  taper  which  is  h^ 
wUcaUy  in  contact  with  the  sash  bar;  althaugb,  as  soon  as  the  taper  is 
vu'!'"*'^  towards  the  pane  its  flame  is  stzoogjy  flattered.  In  this  way  the 
air  aacenda  to  the  top  of  the  window,  where  it  ia  directed  to  tike  ceiling  and 
lost  as  a  cnrreot,  bwnp  no  loager  traceable  by  tapw,  hand,  or  fragments  of 
down,  although  closicg  the  window  openings  diminishes  in  a  marked 
manner  the  dungbt  np  the  chimney.  Each  opening,  as  already  described, 
has  an  independent  covec,  and,  without  the  wool,  the  four  would,  in  cold 
vtather,  be  too  mach  fat  a  room  of  the  fdze  speciSed.  With  thewiwl  they 
do  not  perceptibly  diminish  the  temperature,  but  they  give  a  feding  of 
absolute  out-of-door  Areehness,  wliich  must  be  expsrieooed  in  order  to  be 
■|ipredated.  There  is  no  djiraght  anywhere,  and  the  openings  are  not 
visible  unless  sought  for,  so  that  curious  inquirers  who  have  remarked  on 
the  result  have  been  unable  to  find  the  inlets.  Arranged  as  described,  the 
<qieniug|S  are  snfScient  to  feed  a  large  argand  table  gas  bnmer,  and  to 
■weep  away  entirely  the  products  of  its  combustion ;  so  that,  when  the 
room  is  shut  op,  with  the  gas  lighted  and  with  a  good  fire,  for  three  or  foor 
hours,  pemoas  entering  it  from  the  open  air  are  not  able  to  discover, 
except  by  the  greater  wamth,  any  change  of  atmosphere.  A  bed-room 
witilatiitq  in  a  rimilar  Manner  ia  aa  fresh  when  the  door  is  opened  in  the 
momiog  as  when  it  was  eloeed  at  night. 

lb.  Tobin's  experiments  early  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
wiUiy  notions  about  the  neeeesit^  for  carefnlly  planned  ootlets  were 
ftftinir"t  and  that,  if  paoper  inlets  are  provided,  the  ontieta  may  gene* 
nllj  be  left  to  take  care  of  thameelvee.  In  order  to  teet  this,  he  fitted 
two  vertical  tabes  into  a  small  room  which  had  a  fijie-plaee  aad  a  three- 
light  gaa  pendant  He  doaed  the  ofmaag  <d  tha  fln<|rlae%  and  other 


opening  into  the  room,  except  (he  tabes,  hermetically,  and,  shutting  him- 
self within,  [Huted  slips  of  paper  all  rouoA  the  dwtf.  He  tomaA  that  tbsta 
was  then  no  entrance  cuirant  by  the  tubas.  Th»  room,  had  ao  oattst;  it 
was  full  of  air,  which  his  re^iration  had  not  had  time  to  nnaaaaiii  ia  any 
imiredable  qaantky,  aad  no  ■ofa  «nld  get  in.  next  lifted  Ihs 
three  gas  burners,  and  a  steady  sateante  oanant  ioMMdiatwy  set  ia 
through  the  tubes,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  gaa  wae  ^"""^  Ha 
waited  nearly  an  hour  without  any  deterieration  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
coming perceptible  to  his  senses,  and  with  the  cnrreote  steadily  twaMfl  ia 
and  ascending  in  their  customary  manner.  He  then  cot  throngh  the  papw 
which  secured  the  door,  and  left  the  romi,  shutting  the  door  behind  hiD. 
Betumisji  half  an  hoar  later,  ha  fooad  the  atmoepbere  still  fresh.  He 
next  eztingaidied  the  gas,  and  the  eozrents  giadaaUy  died  am*,  As 
original  state  of  equilibrinm  at  ftilnnai  being  restored.  This  expennunt, 
iriiich  has  been  several  times  repeated,  seems  to  show  that  the  extetul 
air  will  enter  just  in  proportion  as  room  is  made  fbr  it  by  eombnstion  or 
respiration,  ana  that  ue  rate  of  si^i^  ts  eesendally  governed  by  the  r&t« 
of  oaetnctaott  or  demand. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  absolutely  perfect  rasnlt  it  is  necessary  to  beer  ia 
mind  that  the  behaviour  of  the  entering  current  will  be  pracisdf  lihe  tbit 
of  the  vertical  column  of  water  sent  up  by  a  fountain,  except  uat,  as  tba 
ascending  air  is  received  in  a  flnid  of  only  little  less  density  than  its  otb, 
it  will  mingle  with  tb^  fluid  gradually  when  the  x»opalsiv«  ferae  b  ei- 
hausted,  instead  of  falling  almost  Tortieally  by  Aa  action  of  gp,rify. 
But  juBt  as  a  fbnntaio,  if  it  eacoootered  an  obetada  while  He  eohnn  nt 
still  compact,  would  rebound  from  that  obstacle  with  conrnderable  videiiMt 
so  the  entering  currant  of  air,  if  it  meet  with  aa  impediment  pmaatan}^ 
will  be  reflected  as  a  draught.  To  prevent  such  an  ocenrcenee,  it  is  aeoat- 
sary  to  make  the  inlets  so  low  down  that,  under  all  ordiaar^  drenmstsneia 
the  force  of  the  stream  will  be  expended  before  the  e«i  ling  is  readwd ;  au 
when,  from  any  circgmatance*.  this  cannot  be  done,  the  current  may  bs 
broken  by  strainera  of  wire  ganse  or  other  suitable  materiaL  Zn  this,  u 
in  moat  other  matters,  some  special  adaptation  of  neaaa  to  aada  ia  re- 
quired; and  the  anangements  for  any  given  room  must  be  phaaed  If 
some  one  who  has  prai^eal  knowledge  of  the  ealgeat. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  Mr.  Totnn  has  adapted  his  aptiai 

to  the  Uverpool  Police  Court,  and  there,  as  well  aa  at  Laad^  hekaa 
entirely  succeeded  in  attaining  his  object,  and  the  satisfaction  given  to  the 
local  authorities  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
other  courts  in  the  Town^hall  shall  at  once  be  ventilated  in  a  Hmilar 
manoOT.  In  London  the  method  of  ventilation  by  vertical  tubes  has  btea 
apidied  to  one  of  the  wards  of  St-'Oeorge's  Hos^tal,  and  that  If  wialar 
openings  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Society  of  Arta  and  tea  ft* 
private  houses,  everywhere  with  the  same  excellent  resalts. 

The  discovery  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheie  can  thus  be  utilised 
as  a  perpetual  soozoe  of  ait-saii^y,  wttfaent  tha  aid  (tf  &ns  or  odisr 
madianical  eoatriTaneee;  the  dlseoTCiy  that  ill  daaaghle  can  be  ebrialai 

by  the  employment  of  vertical  entrance  channaK  provided  only  that  thdr 
mouths  are  not  too  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  aiBco>very  that  iiipiop«t 
lowering  of  temperatnre  is  prevented  by  the  dronmaCaace  that  the  rate  of 
entrance  of  air  is  governed  by  the  demand,  are  truly  comparable  in  tbeir 
simplicity  to  the  balandng  ^  the  egg  by  Columbus.  Simple  aa  thaf  axe, 
they  are  none  the  less  ealenlated  to  add  greatly  to  the  public  health  and 
comfort. 

Captain  Douftlaa  Qalton,  commenting  on  the  itmotifla,  sa^:  —  H< 
principle  of  ventilation  by  utilising  the  preeaase  of  the  atmoaphaea  ia  aaC 
new.   It  baa  been  i^^i^ad  im  a  nnaiher  of  vaya  in  varioaa  lahUe  and 

private  buildings ;  notaUy  in  tha  method  of  banad:  TMtiktioa  aAogtel 

in  1867  by  the  Bajrrack  and  Hosnital  Commission  under  Lord  Berbart't 
auspices.  Nor  is  there  any  noveity  In  the  method  of  introducing  fresh  air 
into  a  room  by  means  of  vertical  shafts  delivering  the  air  into  tm  room  at 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  I  used  it  in  1841  in  the  wardst^theHarinrt 
Hospital  at  Woolwich,  and  in  other  hospitals,  bat  I  utilised  the  fln^sn 
for  ttie  purpose,  placing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  with  its  floe  euati 
under  the  floor,  in  order  that  in  cold  weather  the  fresh  air  AaaH  ba 
tempued  by  the  spare  heat  from  the  flre.  Plenty  of  other  iniMaeaa  ni|tt 
be  cited. 

ThF<  principles  of  ventHation  axe  well  known.  It  is  the  ap^icatioa  ct 
those  priDciples  in  special  easea  which  causes  the  difficulty.  Ills  awMit 
of  current  of  inflowing  air  into  a  room  will  depend  upon  the  farilities  cr 
arrangements  for  ontBow,  and  mee  verti.  Therefore,  for  perfect  ventilatiin, 
the  proportions  and  position  of  both  outlet  and  inlet  must  be  ooosidend ; 
neither  can  be  neglected ;  and  if  in  the  room  on  which  Mr.  Tobin  experi- 
mented tbe  air  remained  pure,  it  was  because  there  was,  in  addition  to  A< 
inflow,  some  means  for  an  outflow  of  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  air  to  remon 
the  impurities  given  oat  from  the  lungs  in  breathing  and  from  the  gu  ■ 
combustion.  In  English  rooms  of  ordinary  eonstruaifm  the  open  flrspUcs 
creates  the  difficulty  in  the  introdoetion  of  freeh  air.  It  is  thecanac  n 
draughts,  because  the  chimney  with  a  flre  in  the  grate  is  a  stroag  et^nt 
for  removing  the  air  from  a  boob,  and  it  draws  in  through  every  meua  n 
ingress  air  to  supply  the  place  of  that  reaioved.  .  If  this  air  comes  m  cou 
draughts  are  felt,  whatever  be  the  position  or  manner  in  which  tha  air  ii 
delivered.  The  hotter  the  Are  the  stronger  the  cnrreot  up  the  ehinmV* 
and  the  greater  tlie  drana^t  For  this  xaaacm,  if  a  room  with  an  ^V*"!"* 
is  to  be  really  eomfbrtable  it  should  be  provided  irith  a  continuoaa  mm 
of  fresh  warmed  air,  and  if  the  inlet  be  from  &  to  9  feet  above  the  floM 
the  inflow  will  not  be  felt  by  the  occupants.  Tha  waste  heat  from  tbe  1>> 
affords  the  moat  economical  method  of  wanning  tbe  freah  air. 

When  the  principlea  of  TfMtilatfu,  wUch  are  paaifiMlly  weU  kaam^ara 

carefully  attended  to,  and  where  the  inlets  for  f^h  air  and  tha  e*^^  V* 
didy  propoctMOed  to  each  ethtr  and  plaeed  in  proper  poaitiaBB, 
fr«ah  air  ade^natefy  warmed  and  eoolad  aa  required,  then  will  be  no  fcihai 
in  ventilation.   Where  failure  does  occur  it  is  either  besauae  of  a  mtaqV^ 
cation  of  principles,  or  of  a  disinclinatioa  to  incur  tha  nseaaaao^  < 
for  carrying  the  prindplea  into  vBodL 
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RESTORATION  OF  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

AIVWJO  m&&tmg  WM  haU  in  tin  Comdl  Horn,  StliilmiT,  on  Hu 
7th  but.,  fcr  tfae  parpOM  of  nishig  fonds  to  ooable  tfa«  iWi  and 
flMplw  toT»-apratiie  choir  of  ths  Ghrthednl,  vben  ths  followiog  state- 
tomt  or  lencnr  of  the  Tarions  vwfca  of  xeotorataon  carried  out  rinee  1684, 
at  an  expenditure  (tf  33,4002.,  ma  read.  It  ma  piepared  by  the 
Dean: — 

1.  The  flnt  opezatton  was  to  oonacdidate  Che  foaadatico  wHh  Aesh  con- 
crete. Hie  atone  irork  was  then  repaired  or  renewed,  a  chanDel  coated 
irHh  BoftlaBd  atiMewt  vas  earned  mmd  the  butldinff,  and  liie  whole  vae 
flObetiTelj  drained.  At  the  same  tine  the  wnth,  inAA  to  the  height  of 
batWMii  Mm  aid  time  lut  had  been  heaped  op  agatast  the  wain,  was 
(1— aid  atw^.  The  ptiatii  and  base  aonl^see  of  the  edifice  Mag  (3n» 
n covered,  iteaKhiteetantl  efeet  faaa  beMMrlhingty  hnprored. 

8.  On  acatsfbl  of  the  octerior,  it  wea  Annd  that  aKMt  of  the 

tyiag  hnttnaoM  were  in  a  dangaraaa  rtata.  Borne  ef  tiwm  have  been 
aKtinkTMboilt,  and  the  seat  have  ban  antetaatiallymaind.  fEhefiniala, 
pnuudaa,  parapet  copinga,  and  mnlUooa,  tiuoogbont  the  bnUBag,  aaarof 
them  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  hare  been  made  goed.  The 
Minted  ehafia,  capita  and  bawa  of  the  namerMia  windows  have  been 
tharoaghl;  reskwed.  These  were  wiginally  of  Parbedc  marble,  a  mateasal 
peculiarly  liable  to  decay.  It  was  tturefore  rescdved  by  the  recomsaeDda- 
taon  of  Sir  Q.  ScoU,  to  employ,  in  repearing  then,  a  variety  of  the 
Darooshire  marble,  as  being  more  durable  and  leas  costly  than  the  Fnrbe^. 
Hie  total  eoat  of  theae  wuks,  extending  ores  s  lur&oe  of  some  three 
aaaam,  amoonted  to  13.4211.  St.  lOrf. 

5.  We  next  oome  to  what  was  jastly  conrnd— d  the  vital  part  of  onr 
gxent  TOfk, — the  BtrengtbeniDg  of  the  tower,  and  the  eosoring  Ihenhy  ttie 
•nfety  of  the  ooble  mbric  itwlC  Here  it  moat  bo  KnembsBvd  that  ths 
•difiec  tenniaated  originally  in  an  open  lantern,  pngectiiig  S  feet  above  the 
ndgaa  of  the  roof ;  th&t  its  walls  are  hollow ;  that  the  ontsr  wall  is  only 
two  feet  thifik,  the  inner  consisting  nterely  of  a  light  ansade ;  that  the  iater- 
Kiediate  space  is  an  open  triforinm  passage ;  nad  that  the  fonr  oener  pien 
are  perflated  by  sturcaees.  On  abasisthns  slight  and  tnsabstantial  was 
ometed,  abont  seventy  Tmz*  after  the  com^etion  of  the  main  ediAoe,  the 
mt  mpentnictnre  of  Uie  towcv  aod  spire.  Tho  efiaet  of  the  preesnre  of 
so  hoge  a  mass  soon  became  apparent  b^  the  emsluag  of  the  lantern  walls 
and  the  settlement  of  the  four  great  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  tmnseptB.  As  regards  the  Utter,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Ibere  has  heen  any  aerions  moTement  in  the  piers  since  they  were  con- 
nected, at  the  close  of  the  I6th  century,  by  the  two  great  ardies  in  the 
nam.  And  that  they  have  remained  stationary  since  the  plumbing  by  Mr. 
VaAf  the  then  Cterk  of  Works,  in  IS91,  has  been  ascertainea  after  a 
searching  inTestigation  by  Sir  O.  Scott   The  real,  the  imminent  danger, 

in  the  walls  m  the  hntem,  which,  when  examined  by  him,  were  seen 
to  be  in  BO  dilapidated  md  riiatterad  a  condition  that  As  staUIity  of  the 
tower  for  so  many  oeotaiiaa  might,  in  his  own  irardB,  be  jiatlj  accounted  a 
standing  wonder. 

4.  The  olrjeet  then  wns  to  strengthen  and  eonsolidate  the  walls  of  tiie 
laatan,  witboot  overkading  tiw  fonr  great  piers  in  the  nave.  This  c^jsct 
has  b«aa  fBiOw  aeoomididisa  tar  means  of  an  ingomooa  and  staberate  s]'Btem 
of  inm  tiee^  devised  by  Hf.  Miietds,  Uw  eminent  dvil  engineer,  whom  Sir 
Ct.  Scott  had  called  in  to  assist  him  in  this  delicate  operation.  The  basis 
of  the  tower  having  been  thus  made  as  secure  as  mechanical  eeience,  ap- 
^led  with  the  big^t  practical  skill,  couM  rendw  it,  attention  was  next 
nveeted  to  its  interior.  Many  parts  of  this  had  been,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  in  a  niino&s  state.  In  the  lantern  storey  tight  windows,  the  four 
stain,  sies  at  the  aag^as,  and  the  aAlu  work  hare  been  restored.  So  like- 
wiss  have  been  two  windows  on  eadi  of  the  saat,  west,  and  north  sides  of 
the  upper  stranm.  And  on  the  sonth  side  ef  the  same  storeys,  fonr 
wfadows,  vhiefa  bad  bani  hdlt  np,  have  been  opened  «at  and  esmpletely 
Nitted.  At  the  apices  of  the  windoWs  of  the  uppermost  stony,  there  Iwve 
been  addad  e^ht  piers  and  nlieviag  srdiea,  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
i^se  ia  now  ia  grrat  nMasam  supported.  Portions  of  the  interior  of  the 
ifire  itself  have  been  potnted,  and  the  eap-stone,  which  was  much  dtlapi- 
dated  by  the  eombiaed  efieeta  of  time  and  weather,  has  been  thonmghly 
Kpaired.  The  van^,  an  object  of  no  little  mteseet  to  the  pwUie,  has  been 
anri^  gUi^'^  ead  its  movemsot  taeilitatad  by  •  simple  self-acting  eontai- 
vanco  for  ailing  it.  The  restsntioD  of  the  toMr  and  spire  has  cost  al- 
togrtbar  4aMf .  4ii  4d. 

6.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  west  boat,  every  part  of  whidi  atoad  Isment- 
ah^  in  need  of  reaowatieo.  The  stone  and  aiisrble  w«k  throagfaoat  have 
heso  z^and,  and  the  enriched  monldiaga  «f  ths  porches  restored.  Theee 
njstarntiMB  lure  besn  sseented  with  tiie  most  scmpaleos  eare,  every  por* 
lien  of  nniignred  mrtaea  being  piessirsd,  sod  that  n^rieh  was  dwWioyed 
being  i^mdaesd, In  steiet  eoawnitywith  lbs  wwhung  tMesi  of  the 
iBsiafe  wtah. 

6.  !^  ssstowtica  of  the  wnst  ftnal  caald  not  ha  reganled  as  eem- 
^sto  withoMt  SB  atlo^pt  beiog  made  ta  te(riaee  avme  portion,  at  leaat,  of 
Ae  stateeo  which  andwUy  adsnsd  it  The  late  Piofesew  Ooeksnll  has 
stated  that  them  weca  originalhr  on  tte  extener  of  the  cathedral  Kt 
Ignrea,  of  irtiieh  123  stood  oa  the  west  ftnat.  Xa  a  I«K!tare  detivefed  at  a 
msotany  of  the  Arcbwaiegieal  lastitnte  in  SaMsbory  in  lSi0,  that  eminent 
■sihsnty  saBssseed  bis  Ugh  a^fOMWtim  of  the  ortistie  eneoilsnoe  «f  the 
few  jBHtdatad  flgores  that  still  iwaained.  Wnm  n  Binnts  sx&miMtien  of 
them  it  was  infnred  that  the  iriwle  series  on  ths  vest  tnot  fonned  wb^ 
is  t»msd  a  Te  Deem  or  theologieal  sebsme. 

In  aseoadanee  with  this  was  the  plan  of  Mswration  proposed  Sir  O. 
fleelt,  and  hj  his  adnee  iatmated  for  exeeutioa  to  a  sculptor  of  rising  re- 
nNstion,  Mr.  Bedfera.  The  werit,  Still  ineompieW,  may  be  tbne  bneiy 
described : — In  tbe  panel  in  the  great  gaUa  W  the  west  nont  ia  a  colossal 
flgnre  of  our  Saviour,  seated  in  Majesty,  Banged  in  suocessive  tien  below 
this  grand  central  figure,  there  are  in  tbe  first  tier,  figures  ot  angels ;  in 
the  secnid,  of  ptophets  and  patriahihs;  in  tiie  third,  ef  apostles  and 
evangsliBCs ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  sainls,  martyrs,  and  founders.  It 
will  Mohasrvsd'that  in  this  Scheme'  ^XMtlesand  evangelists  are  ^oced 
bektv  prophsts  said  patnaxdw.  Ths  nssains  of  two  flgntss,  those  of  Sti 


Peter  and  St.  Paul,  proved  that  this  must  have  bean  ths  order  in  iriiidi 
they  originally  stood,  as  in  f^  both  the  nvmbw  and  distrihntitm  of  the 
niches  admitted  ^  no  other  attnugemsnt.* 

7.  Of  the  entire  number  of  statnsa  taqoirsd  to  fill  ths  nidus  on  tfca 
west  front,  fifty-ftve  have  bssn  fixed  in  th«r  [daoes,  exelnsiws  of  ei^it 
ancient  mutilated  figures  which  have  been  restorsd  by  Hr.  Bedfsm.^  For 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  portion  of  the  wodi  there  are  no  avatlabla 
foods.  Tbe  cost  <^  restoring  Uia  west  front,  inolndiag  tbe  statues,  hat  not 
those  which  were  special  gifts,  amovnted  to  3,454^ 

As  regards  the  Lady  Chapel:  the  marbls  and  stone  work  have  bean 
reatoced,  and  the  Fnrbeck  shafts  and  {oan  semi-pc^idied.  The  floor  haa 
been  laid  with  a  pavement  """p™^  of  marble  and  encaustic  tiles,  and  tha 
paintiDgof  the  vanltsd  esilii^ has  basa  xipsodneed by  Mesars.  Clayton 
BeU.  Thetotaloost  of  ths  ratoration  of  thslAdyCh^was3,31fiI.; 
and  that  of  the  eastern  tnuisepts  and  chtnr  aisles^  4,210^.  IBs.  lOd. 

8.  The  restoration  of  the  choir  itself,  as  a  memorial  to  ths  lata  Kshop 
Hamilton,  was  the  etgect  of  a  ■peeial  snbsniplioQ,  which,  (tnduding 
a  donation  towards  a  polfHt,  ana  interest  on  iapimia),  amounted  to 
9,879'.  17s:  8dL  The  details  of  this  wodc  ma^  be  thus  snmmazily 
sketched.  The  old  ocgaa  sersen  has  ben  rsmofed,  and  tlie  aosighftlr 
galleries  and  closets  swept  away.  A  lai^  proportion  of  the  ancient  stalw 
still  remain.  These  are  of  excellent  deaign,  and  being  of  the  original  date 
of  ths  building,  «ra  CBBSfquaatly  mast  v^aabls  spaeisasas  of  the  wssd- 
woric  of  the  thirteenth  eeotuiy.  Th^  have  all  bean  impaired,  and  deaosil 
from  the  paint  with  which  thsy  were  encrusted. 

The  Purbeck  marble  ptere  and  shaAs,  the  stone  seating  at  the  «st  aaA, 
one  bay  on  eadi  side,  between  the  piers  ot  ths  north  and  sooth  aisleSi  and 
the  exterior  of  the  Aadley  Chapel,  have  all  been  mstored. 

The  flow  has  been  mdoesd  to  its  orkinal  level,  bj  lowering  it  to  th» 
depth  of  10  indies.  It  has  since  been  laid  with  eeoanto,  pmparatoiy  t» 
iu  receiving  tbe  new  naTsment,  which  will  be  ftonnad  by  the  sombiaBuott 
of  marble  and  eneausUc  tiles,  the  paUem  of  the  latter  being  supplied  bf 
ancient  examples  in  the  cathedral  or  ehaptar  honse^ 

The  handsome  tonbs  of  Bishop  Bing^icm,  on  the  north,  and  of  Bishoi^ 
Yorke,  on  the  sonth  side,  which  had  been  hidden  }rj  wooden  scceens,  have 
been  laid  open  and  repaired. 

The  Hungerford  Chapel  is  about  to  be  taken  down  and  removed,  by  per- 
missioQ  of  the  Eari  (tf  Radnor.  The  aadsnt  ifon  scwsa,  whidnfUW  th» 
most  important  part  of  tbe  work,  will  be  nstoted  to  the  tomb  in  the  navSb 
to  which  it  origioallpr  belonged. 

The  valuable  ancient  paintings  on  the  ceiling,  which  were  still  plainltf 
discernible  through  the  coat  of  colour  intended  to  conceal  them,  have  bseik 
carefhily  and  skilfully  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  BeU.  The  esst 
wall  and  one  bay  of  the  sooth  wall  have  also  been  painted,  as  specimen* 
of  what  existed  beneath  the  wash,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  who,  at  som» 
ftiture  period,  may  have  tbe  ability  as  well  as  the  desire  to  finish  th« 
whole. 

He  som  expended  on  the  choir,  up  to  this  time,  amouDtB  to  7,0I8f., 
leaving  a  balance  od  the  Memorial  Fund  of  2,864f.  I6s.  7d.  The  iriiole  of 
this  has  been  already  appropriated,  namely  1,000{.  to  ths  pavettsnt,  aaA 
the  remainder  towards  the  woodwork. 

The  architectural  restoration  of  the  dioir  may  now  t>e  regarded  as  ccnn- 
plete.   It  remains  to  provide  the  requisite  furniture  and  iuAnfft,  whieb 
must  be  ^>od,  and  are  therefore  costly.   For  these  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  has 
submitted  the  following  estimate:— The  choir  screen,  of  oak.  1,2001. ;  cano- 
pies in  eounectimi  with  the  screen,  9901. ;  stalls,  2nd  and  3rd  rows.  1,7001. 
carving  to  stalls.  770i; ;  throns,  SOW.;  palpit,  800JL;  litany  desk,  1902. 
lectern,  1602.;  altar  rails,  3002. ;  sedilia  and  screen  in  next  bay.  3002. 
altar  table,  1502. ;  grilles  in  eastern  arches,  2002. ;  canopiee  to  44  prebendal 
stalls,  at  492.  10<.  each,  2,1782. ;  canopies  to  the  stalls  of  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer  at  1122.  10«.  eaieh,  225/. ;  toUl,  9,3232.   But  from  this  must  b* 
deducted  1,8642.,  the  sum  appropriated  towards  the  woodwork,  leaving 
7,4592.  to  be  raised  before  the  choir  can  be  re-opened  for  cBvina  wonMp. 

SCHOOL  BUILDiNQ  IN  EDINBURQH. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  the  School  Manage- 
raent  Committee  reported  that  they  had  reenved  the  t^ans  for  Vb» 
Bristo  school,  together  witb  amended  eatiasstss  showinga  conndnable  risa 
on  the  prices  formerly  agreed  to.  Li  all  it  was  estimated  that  tbe  new 
buildings  would  cost  S,7002..  of  which  6,3001.  were  for  the  sdiool  aloask. 
and  the  remainder  for  other  bdldlngs,  such  as  the  janitor's  hoose,  togethsr 
with  furnishings.  Ttus  sum  was  e^ual  to  a  cost  of  102.  lOs.  a-head  far 
every  pupil  who,  according  to  anticipation,  would  attend  the  school,  this 
beii^  SOs.  above  tbe  cost  per  pupil  formerly  agreed  to  by  the  Botod. 

One  member  said  this  was  a  very  serious  rise  in  the  estimated  coat  of  t3l» 
building,  and  he  was  inclined  to  delay  boilding  operadons  in  the  mesntinn- 
ia  the  nope  that  the  eroonsss  tnddeat  to  boiuing  would  dsoresse.  _  _ 
Anodier  membw  said  be  had  no  doofct  Htm  GoTesnnisnt  wouM  he  vacjr 
wsll  pleased  were  the  School  Board  to  dehy  fhrther  procoe«Ungs,  becausa 
in  tiiat  case  they  woa1d>ot  be  applied  to  for  a  further  grant.  He  submitted 
that  tbe  haste  the  Board  were  making  in  building  schools  was  resulting  in 
over-taxing  the  community. 

Tbe  Chairman  remarked  that,  so  &r  as  Bristo  school  wns  concerns^ 
there  was  a  very  fevourablo  opportunity  for  the  Board  to  raise  this 
don  as  to  delay,  us  there  v&s  a  temporary  school  in  Nicolson  Square,  «Ua 
was  not  yet  full  On.the  other  hand,  however,  th^  had  to  hear  in  miira 
that  all  the  other  sdiods  in  the  dty  were  OTsmrowded,  and  that  the  in- 
spectors were  eonstantiy  raporting  against  tlism.  On  the  whfiit.  In  was 
a&ud  the  Board  <a  Edncation  would  not  sanottan  any  delay  in  tbte 
matter. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  pos^oaa  consideration  of  the  sstimsles  in  qwm^ 

Uon  to  a  speoal  meeting. 

•  8as"JuMSoa'BSw)iedI«genilsrT  Azt,"vel  Lp.178.  For  a  fnU  sttl  InUlMlug 
tesriptlon («  tbess  ■tatoss.see  •"Ihs  Lsgsnd  «f  (ftrlsHan Art,"  Dy  tte  Bev  T.& 
ArBdda,p.lS. 
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8T.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 

AJfEETING'  of  the  Cit;  CommissioDen  c£  Sewers  «u  held  on  Tuesday, 
vheo  the  Streets  Committoe  bronght  op  a  report  reoommeBdioff  that 
M  modi  of  the  carriage  my  on  the  southern  ride  of  St.  Fftnl's  CbatdiyaFd 
ai  needed  relaying  should  be  repared  irith  the  present  stone  aa  fer  ae 
pzaetleabie,  and  the  deficiency  be  made  good  with  old  dreea^  atone. 

SAgainet  the  recommendation  a  memorial,  largely  and  inflnentially  signed 
uie  merchants  and  others  occupying  premises  on  that  side  of  the 
tbedral,  was  presented  to  the  Gonrt.  They  stated  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  comparatirely  small  piece  of  roadway  then  under  consideration, 
them  was  atpresent  a  continuous  line  of  wooden  paremeot  from  London 
'B]^dgb  to  Fleet  Street,  inetnding  s  conriderable  portion  of  St.  Paul's 
Cbnidiyud,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  worshippers  in  the 
Cathedral  and  to  them  personally  if  the  street  could  be  psvea  with  wood 
instead  of  stone,  as  proposed. 

Id  the  course  of  a  diacnssion  which  ensued,  Hr.  Deputy  Fabius  urged 
that  the  memorialists  were  entitled  to  much  considnation,  seeing  that  they 
eontribnted  between  20,0001.  and  30,0002.  to  the  rates  of  the  City,  and  he 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  repaving  with  granite  the  only  gap  in  a  mile  or  more 
of  wood  pavement,  and  that,  above  all  places  in  the  world,  ronnd  the 
CatheAraC 

Mr.  Cbufb  stated  that  St.  Paul's  Chnrahyard  oa  its  traffic  side  was 
already  half  paved  with  wood — namely,  from  LndgatoHill  to  the  west  front, 
and  from  Cheapside  to  St.  Paul's  School. 

Hr.  BiTDKiM,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  the  Commission  that  these  large 
ontlays  on  noiseless  pavements  would  neceesicate  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  rates,  though  he  admitted  that  there  was  no  other  objection  to  the  app1i> 
cation.  He  added  that  the  Commissiou  had  now  upon  their  bands  several 
thoQsaods  of  toss  of  paving  stones,  for  which  they  could  not  get  par- 
chasers,  and  that  every  day  almost  an  addition  to  that  unwieldy  stock  was 

EreDtnally,  on  the  motion  of  Hr.  Clark,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
referred  back  to  them  for  reconsideration,  the  chairman  obssrving  that  the 
wishes     the  memorialists  would  have  every  attention, 

HOW  ARCHITECTS  ARE  SELECTED  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  Sites  and  Building  Committee  eontuned  a  recommenda- 
tion to  appoint  Messrs.  H.  and  A.  P.  Fry  architects  to  the  new  school  about 
to  be  erected  in  or  near  Stanley  Bead. 

Hr.  Bbownb  pointed  out  that  the  mode  in  which  the  committee  had 
seleiAed  the  architects — putting  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  a  hat  and 
then  drawing  them  by  lot — was  an  extraordinary  way  of  putting  proper 
men  in  tho  right  place.  Surely  there  must  have  been  some  difference 
between  the  applicants,  and  he  thought  the  proper  thing  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  done  was  to  have  recommendea  the  architect  Uiat  they  be* 
liered  to  be  the  best 

Hr.  FuBHrasT  explained  that  nine  members  selected  from  the  seventeen 
applications  were  all  eonridered  to  be  so  undeniably  good,  thai  the  mode  of 
detomining  who  should  be  elected  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
BcNud,  and  accepted,  in  order  to  relieve  the  committee  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  refusing  one  and  selecting  another,  which  would  give  rise  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  jealousy. 

Sr.  BuBBUws  considered  that  it  was  adead  sort  of  way  of  selecting  them, 
in  which  intellect  seemed  not  to  have  been  considered. 

The  Chaikxak  mentioned  that  all  the  nine  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pmence  in  building  schools,  and  had  equal  claims  on  the  Bsard.  As  to 
the  mode  of  selecting  them,  he  reminded  Hr.  Browne  that  there  was 
scriptural  sanction  for  it,  seeing  that  the  deacons  in  the  early  church  were 
chosen  by  lot ;  and  they  had  also  pailiamentary  sanction  for  the  course  the 
oommittee  took. 
The  recommeodation  was  onanimonsly  adopted. 

THE  CHARINQ  CROSS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

ON  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Hessre.  Home,  Eversfleld  &  Co.  ware  en- 
gaged, in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Hetropoliten  Board 
of  Works,  in  di^iosing  of  the  materials  of  the  houses  and  property  adjoin- 
ing Korthomberfand  House  in  Charing  Cross,  as  well  as  m  Korthnmber- 
land  Street,  on  the  site  required  for  the  intended  approadi  to  the  Embank- 
ment. The  property  conristed  of  twenty-six  houses,  shops,  warehonsee, 
and  stabling  m  Charing  Cross  and  Kortbumbertand  Street,  of  which  seven 
were  houses  and  shops  on  either  side  of  NorUiamberland  House, 
extending  in  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as  Northumberland  Sireet,  Strand, 
and  on  the  west  side  bounded  by  the  National  Bank,  the  entire  &ontage  of 
the  land  intended  to  be  taken  tor  the  approaches  and  new  street  to  be 
laid  oat,  extending  from  the  bank  bnildiuj^  just  named  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Whitehall  to  the  east  boundary  at  Northumberland  Street.  No 
lesB  than  twenty  housea  on  both  sides  m  Northumberland  Street  (which 
to  a  gnat  extent  will  be  practically  absorbed  in  the  improvement)  wra« 
included  in  the  rale,  including  the  whole  of  those  on  the  west  side,  between 
the  grounds  of  Northumberland  House  and  Scotland  Yard,  and  aiso  those 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street  from  Northumberland  Passage  to  the  bottom 
of  the  street.  The  materials  consisted  of  ii88  lots,  the  first  day^s  sale 
beii^  confined  to  the  property  in  Charing  Cross,  whilst  the  materials  of 
the  bouses  in  Nwthumberland  Street  were  sold  on  Wednesday.  The  sum 
produced  by  the  two  days*  sale  was  not  quite  £2,000.  The  total  area  of 
the  land  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Embankment,  which  the  Hetropo- 
Utan  Board  will  have  at  their  disposal  when  the  ground  is  cleared,  is 
between  three  and  four  acres.  The  width  of  the  Charing  Cross  frontage 
between  the  Natimal  Bank  and  Northumberland  Street  is  about  460  feet, 
•net  the  land  to  ba  deared  oxtends  about  AOO  tM  in  depth  in  th«  dinetim 


of  the  Embankmeat.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  the  purchasers 
of  the  materials  are  under  an  engagement  to  have  the  whole  removed  and 
cleared  away  in  thir^  days,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  works  in  conneetioa 
with  laying  ont  the  new  street  and  approaches,  together  with  allotting  tha 
land  on  either  side  ibi  buildiog  purposes,  will  be  oommeooed  not  later 
than  Jane  next. 

THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK'S  BiU,  of  which  we  lately  gave  an  abMzaet,  has 
at  length  been  read  a  second  time. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  said  the  main  effect  of  the  Bill  was  really  to  gain  a  little 
time,  during  which  the  nation  or  the  locality  may,  if  so  disposed,  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  monumente.  Under  existing  cummstances  it  had 
happened  over  and  over  again  .that  jinteresting  and  reunbla  monameats 
were  destroyed,  genwally  fur  very  homely  and  trivial  xaaion^  to  ba  aasd 
as  manure,  to  mend  the  roads,  to  serve  as  gatepoets,  or  for  other  similar 
purposes,  and  when  the  misehief  was  done  everybody  ngietted  it  and  was 
sorry  and  surprised. 

Hr.  W.  E.  FoBSTBu,  in  suf^tort  tii  the  Bill,  gave  an  instance  of  a  casein 
Cornwall,  in  which  the  necessity  of  some  such  enactment  was  painfolly 
manifest.  This  was  a  very  ancient  church,  supposed  to  be  ^e  first  creetad 
after  the  estebliabment  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  For  hundreds  ct 
years  it  had  been  bnried  in  the  sand,  but  the  sand  blew  away  and  almost 
eveiy  vestige  of  the  dinrch  disappeared.  There  was  an  old  graveyard 
round  it  where  vaatj  of  the  pilgrims  were  buried,  and  as  their  bmss  were 
diseorersd  people  canu  and  toot  them  away. 

Lord  Elcso  said  he  was  the  son  of  the  owner  of  one  of  those  old 
Roman  camps  in  the  south  of  Scotland  which  were  regarded  with  so  much 
interest ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  had  prevented  it 
being  swept  awa^.  With  regud  to  public  monnmente,  the  State  had  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  dealing  with  them.  In  his  own  countij  the  Traasuiy 
had  sanctimed  tha  expenditoxe  of  4001.  in  tha  xestoratiott  of  a  Una  old 
abbey. 

8b  H.  Fbbe,  as  one  of  the  Conservators  of  Wimbledon  Cmnmon,  re- 
gretted to  stete  that  CEsar*s  Camp,  variously  stoted  to  be  from  1,600  to 
2,200  years  old,  immediately  a^aeent  to  the  common,  somewhen  about 
six  or  eight  acres  in  extent^  and  one  (tf  the  most  interestinff  of  our  andant 
monuments,  was  at  the  present  moment  being  levelled,  it  laving  bean  let 
on  building  lease  for  99  years  at  10/.  per  acre.  So  anxious  had  the  con- 
servators been  to  preserve  this  important  and  interesting  relie  of  by-cona 
times  that  they  had  ofl!ered  to  buy  it  jwivately,  or  to  give  an  aqaiTurat 
quantity  of  land  on  the  common,  but  without  success. 

Hr.  Pkll  thought  the  Bill  necessary  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  miadiief 
which  was  inherent  in  the  British  youth,  and  universal  in  the  British  snob. 

Hr.  W,  H.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  strongly  oppoeed  the 
Bill  as  &r  as  ite  details  were  concerned,  although  he  admitted  the 
Toeamble,  which  afSrmed  the  importance  of  preserving  ancient  monuments. 
He  <^poBed  the  Bill  mainly  because  it  propped  to  eonstitnto  a  very  stiong 
body  of  Commissioners,  who  were  to  have  unlimited  power  to  acqtiira 
ancient  monumente  which  the^  mi^t  think  it  necessary  to  preservs. 
Another  objection  to  the  deteiled  provisions  of  the  Bill  was  that  they 
would  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  owneta  of  property  of  responsibilities 
which  thw  had  hitherto  been  called  upon  to  discharge,  and  had  in  ths 
main  disdiarged  faithfully  and  well.  The  proriaion  that  the  owners  of 
ancient  monuments  should  not  be  permitted  to  aUow  injury  to  the  nioaa- 
ments  in  Hieix  possession  was  one  which  no  owner  could  fully  cany  ont, 
and  which  would  compel  the  owners,  for  their  own  protaetion,  to  ^^ly  Co 
the  Commissioners  to  take  the  monnmente  nnder  their  care. 

Kr  JoHK  Lubbock  in  reply  adced  hon.  members  to  look  at  the  ancient 
monumente  in  their  own  districte  mentioned  in  that  Bill,  and  tell  him 
whidh  of  them  they  would  see  deetioyed  without  regret.  Was  it  Silbuiy 
Hill,  the  grandest  sepulchral  monument,  perhaps,  in  Europe?  Was  it 
Avebury,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  so-called  Bruidical  structures  7  Was 
it  Ston^enge,  enigmatical  and  oniqae  7  Was  it  Arthur's  Round  Table,  or 
the  Rollrich  atones.  Kite  Coty  Hoose,  ot  Wqrland  Smith's  Forgs,  dear  to  all 
readers  of  Sir  Winter  Scott?  Or,  turning  to  Scotland,  was  it  tho  eniiona 
Dm  of  Domadilla?  Was  it  the  Burgh  of  Moussa,  the  only  one,  hs  be- 
lieved, mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  and  which  is  even  nowneariy  peifeet? 
Was  it  Sueno's  Stone  ?  or  the  Cate  Stone,  with  ite  inscripUon  said  to  bs  in 
memory  of  Vette,  the  son  of  Hengist?  Was  it  the  Newton  Stone,  with  ite 
inscription  as  yet  altogether  unread?  Was  it  Haeshowe,  with  ite  ruate 
records?  or  the  Ring  Of  Brogar?  or  the  Stones  of  Stennis,  wi^  all  thsir 
romantic  associations  ?  In  Inland,  was  it  the  Oianl^s  Ring,  near  Belfiut  t 
Was  it  the  enrions  fi»tafloation  known  as  Stetgne  fort  7  Was  it  the  lomaA- 
able  tamidns  (kT  New  Orange,  with  ite  eurions  dectnations  7  was  it  the  ruina 
of  Teltain,  or  the  remains  of  the  Hill  of  Tara  associated  so  intimatoly  with 
the  earliest  of  Irish  records  7  He  hoped  that  Bill  would  be  reacted  neithw 
by  Englishmen  nor  Scotchmen ;  and  Irishmen  surely  wonld  not  grudge  a 
slight  and  almost  infinitesimal  expense  for  the  preservation  of  these  frag- 
ments of  early  Irish  history.  Indeed,  the  expense  entailed  by  the  measaxo 
would  be  very  triflina  the  amoont,  monorar,  would  ba  aMled  b7  *^ 
Treunry  and  contndfid  the  House  of  OanrnMis.  Those  nuunmanta 
had  paoed  through  great  dangers.  They  had  been  spared  by  Roman 
soldiers,  by  Britons,  &xonB,  Danes  and  Normans  ;  they  were  respected  in 
our  days  of  comparative  poverty  and  barbarism  ;  in  these  days  of  Mili^LtMi- 
ment  and  dvilisation,  of  wealth  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarioe,  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  broken  up  for  a  [nofit  of  a  few  pounds  or  temored 
because  they  cumbered  the  gronnd.  If  ths  Hoose  allowed  them  to  ba  des- 
troyed, they  could  never  be  replaced. 

The  House  divided,  and  there  voted. 

For  the  second  reading    187 

A^nst  it    lOj 

Hi^rity   —2a 

Tha  annooacemant  of  tha  nambecs  vaa  TBcuTsd  with  cheezi. 
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*'Ait  on  the  Wfttert." 
Sib, — In  jam  impressioa  of  last  veek  700  bave  a  notice  of  mj  vork  in 
tho  ■fffiwmur  Saloon.  I  conclude  it  with  a  regret  that  I  should  not 
hxn  flnidied  my  work  more  as  it  is  on  the  eye  lereL  I  quite  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  yoor  censan,  hnt  should  like  to  say  in  my  own  jaetifieation 
that  the  Teiy  limited  time  at  my  disposal  forced  loe  to  adopt  a  lees  floiBhed 
»iwwt»  of  ^0otk  than  I  should  hare  used  had  I  had  any  eluHce  in  the 
awttw. 

If  yofl  irmild  kindly  insert  these  few  lines  in  your  nszb  number  yoa  vill 
obligat  ^our  obedimt  samnt. 

  A.  Smhktsbbl  Coxb. 

Sootoh  Sohednles  and  English  Quantities. 

So, — I  had  hoped  that  some  Scottish  piaetitioner  would  have  taken  up 
the  sntiaet  of  tentatne  quantities  and  ulomate  admeasurements  alluded  to 
io  my  latta  of  the  SOth  ult.  ui  the  "  BiTersities  of  Architectural  PracUee." 
But  I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of  the  8rd  inst.  Hr.  Roger  Smith's  ez- 
pontion  of  what  he  terms  "  the  Glaagov  system."  I  believe  it  is  one  veir 
xmrnlent,  not  in  that  dty  on]^,  bat  in  all  the  largo  towns  of  Seotlaad. 
Fennit  me  to  answer  Mr.  Smith's  only  olrjection  to  it,  and  to  say  more 
eahauBtrnly  vhy  I  consider  it  so  much  more  satisfutory  to  architects, 
elirats,  and  buUders — I  may  eren  add  to  sorreyors — than  any  other 
method  of  a^nsting  eontraets  known  to  £nglish  architects  through  the 
piofossional  fnsi. 

Tonr  com^nndent  my  veil  describes  what  I  cannot  bat  agree  with 
him  in  con^eriof ,  the  growing  evil  of  over-elaborated  London  quantities ; 
so  OTodone  as  to  impel  eren  London  builders  to  "  constantly  ignore  whole 
ednmns  and  even  pages "  of  housings,  mitres,  stopped  ends  and  returns, 
seats  to  mnllions,  plambers'  dots,  door-frame  dovela,  and  the  like ;  bat  I 
fUl  to  see  how  either  the  use  or  disuie  theae  items  (trifles  that  unques- 
tionably minister  to  perfection)  affoets  the  integrity  of  the  Scottish  system. 
To  anazd  his  client  from  any  abuse  of  tlum,  all  uut  an  English  architect 
wcHud  have  to  do  woold  be  to  introduce  in  hia  general  conditions  of  eon- 
tnct  the  almost  saperflnons  proriaion  that  "  the  method  of  ultimately 
meamxing  and  pricing  the  work  shall  correspond  with  that  of  the  schedule, 
or  bill  of  quantities.  This  wus  indeed  always  done  in  the  old  days  of 
schedules  and  moasarements.  Bad  "  old  daya  "  they  were ;  for,  as  the^ 
pnrided  the  client  vith  only  a  blank  list  of  prices,  they  enabled  any  archi- 
tect to  be^  building  at  once  with  the  crudest  of  sketchy  plans,  san^ 
saetions  or  details  of  any  sort;  and  the  nnluekr  building  rose  "  promis- 
ksroos"  in  the  air ;  tHe  unlnckier  owner  never  knowing  its  probable,  &r 
less  its  BCtul»  coat  till  the  portentous  measured  account  came  in.  It  was  a 
Iddeoos  method  of  building,  this  old  English  one  of  schedule  and  measure- 
ment, or  of  "measure  and  valne,"  and  we  are  all  well  rid  of  it.  We 
changed  it  some  forty  years  ago  for  the  system  of  lump  contracts  that, 
after  a  few  years'  use,  landed  us  in  the  pseudo-infallible  quantity  system, 
with  all  its  abuse  and  iojuatice.  Looking  at  it  in  this  year  of  grace  1873, 
I  am  fur  from  sure  we  English  architects,  surveyors,  eontractora,  and 
dieats  an  in  our  redpncal  relations  happier  than  our  fiitheis  of  fwty 
years  ago.  Look,  Hr.  Editor,  how  our  jostices,  guardians,  and  building 
committees  open  the  ball  by  clipping  the  fees  of  the  competing  architects 
and  quanti^  surrey  on ;  how  the  architects  too  often  try  to  cozen  the  con- 
tractors; and  bov  the  exasperated  builders  turn  round  on  the  bailed 
architects  t  Architecture  per  m  is  "  noble "  enough,  and  architectural 
^actice  ooght  to  be  a  pride  and  a  pleasure ;  but  I  would  ask  any  large 
fc«gH"*»  practitioner,  is  it?   Listen  to  his  responsive  Jerry-miad. 

Tarn  one  of  those  who  think  that,  if  an  aKbitect  can  find  tame  to  render 
Us  client  that  sarno^  he  on^t,  per  eelf  or  el^;  to  take  out  his  own 
quantities,  and  measure  up  his  own  extras  and  omissionB.  But,  fortunately, 
It  matters  nothing  to  the  intMpity  of  the  Olasgow  (or  Scotch)  syatem 
iriwther  these  services  are  pernunned  by  the  client's  architect,  or  by  an 
indepMndent  surveyor.  I  n  ill  assume  the  tentative  quantities  and  the  nUi- 
mate  admeasurement  are  prepared,  not  by  the  architect,  but  by  a  building 
surveyoor — called,  I  think,  in  Scotland,  a  meDsorator;  and  usually  a  sworn 
expert,  authorised  by  the  local  Dean  of  Guild  Court  to  practice,  in  virtue 
of  an  examination  and  certiflcate — a  great  impromnent  on  our  own  roly- 
TfoHy  Ei^^lish  plan,  by  virtue  (or  vice)  of  which  any  one  may  call  himself 
a  qoanUty-taker.  I  will,  moreover,  freely  admit  that,  were  eveir  arclii- 
tect  to  su^ly  the  quantity-takers  with  fully  detailed  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations, literally  me  of  all  future  change  or  ampliflcatton,  the  world 
vould  hear  not  quite  so  much  of  the  defects  of  the  English  system.  We 
know  that,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  architects  do  not  and  cannot  supply 
these  pesliHt  documents ;  they  look  to  mature  and  re-consider  their  dMails 
as  the  mcfc  pneseds,  and  they  know  that,  were  thn  to  erau  perfect  them 
bsAse  tenders  are  soight,  there  is  no'prospeot  of  their  olieutr  rigid  adhe- 
non  to  ^on.  It  is  only  natural  that  both  architect  and  client  aboold 
deaiie  to  avail  themselves  of  improved  ideas  and  new  inventions  that  may 
crop  Dp,  ere  the  final  completion  of  any  considerable  edifice.  In  this  way 
extras  and  omissions  become  absolutely  unavoidable,  even  under  the  most 
fevourable  of  all  conditions — the  rare  eventuality  of  an  architect  being 
ready  with  every  detail  {fall  size)  before  his  design  is  tendered  for.  Let 
an  architect  mature  his  d^ls  as  he  may  ere  the  works  begin,  it  is  certain 
tlw^  if  he  be  not  so  ovcr-borthened  with  work  as  haidiy  em  ag^  to  ze- 
ear  to  them,  he  will,  as  hia  building  goes  up,  desire  to  retouch  and  modify 
thsm,  though  never  so  minutely ;  and  another  thing  ia  certun,  it  bodes  ill 
for  art  to  fetter  an  architect  so  disposed,  and  to  deter  him  from  reconsider- 
iog  his  wwk  the  fear  lest  the  trifling  alteration  of  it  shoidd  involve 
Ua  diaot  in  an    octn."  Kjr  own  co^oEiuMe  leads  me  to  arer  that,  as  a 


general  role,  eve^  alteration  in  an  English  contract,  based  on  our  present 
quantity  system,  becomes  in  one  way  or  another  an  '*  extra."  The  builders' 
prices  may  not  make  it  one ;  but,  by  the  super-added  application  of  the 
surveyor's  fees  for  its  cumbrous  ascertainment^  it  eventually  becomes  one 
to  the  client.  Then  there  is,  what  I  will  call,  tite  surveyor's  responsibility 
qneetion ;  to  meet  which,  we  are  bdd  (reasonably  enou^)>  a  round  per- 
eentage  oogjit  to  be  paid  for  quantities.  English  benches  of  magistrates 
and  boards  of  guardians  always  bargain  for  tais  *'  responsibility,"  and  in 
the  same  bretOh  refuse  even  a  moiety  of  the  professional  fee ;  "  but  no 
matter,"  aa  the  robber  exclaims  in  the  play,  it  is  the  English  system,  the 
custom  of  the  country.  The  Scotch  system  of  tentative  Bchedulee  and 
entire  admeasurements  makes  incontinently  no  provision,  as  we  do  in 
&idand,  for  compelling  a  fonlty  surveyw  to  zrimbnise  a  conttactOT  the 
full  value  of  an  omitted  workhouse  wing,  which  a  board  of  guardians  have 
had  built  them  gratuitously.  It  (the  system  I  mean)  ruthlMsly  eiiacta  the 
ultimate  admeasurement  of  the  entire  building  on  its  completion,  and  the 
equitable  ac|justment  of  all  moneys  at  the  scheduled  prices  originally 
agreed  on. 

I  have  said  "  admeasnronent  of  the  entire  building  on  its  completion," 
but  here,  it  is  obvious,  a  very  wholesome  use  of  the  Scotch  system  might 
be  made  available;  io,  1st,  the  great  relief  of  the  architect  of  the  bouer 
of  computing  instidments ;  2Bdl7,  the  avoidance  of  much  bickering  between 
him  and  hia  builder  as  to  th«r  honest  value ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
enabling  the  client  to  see  what  is  really  the  growing  cost  ci  his  building. 
I  mean  by  the  measuring  up  of  the  worics  trmn  time  to  time,  at,  say, 
periods  to  be  agreed  on  at  signiug  a  contract. 

One  matter  more  and  I  will  conclude.  We  hear  a  ^eat  deal  in  England 
of  the  wisdom  of  introducing  an  arbitration  clause  in  every  building  con< 
tract,  not,  say  its  advocates,  a  clause  to  deprive  any  architect  of  his  right 
to  judge  of  good  or  bad  work,  but  to  settle  aisputes  as  to  value  oS 
work  and  materials.  It  seems  to  myself  the  Scotch  architects  and  buildws 
have  long  ago  cannily  provided  themselves  sod  thnr  employers  with  this 
very  boon.  They  need  no  arbitration  clause ;  nor,  indeed,  as  I  hope  I 
have  shown,  any  of  the  clumsy,  costly,  and  unsatis&ctoiy  contrivances  by 
which  we  are  wont  to  at^ost  bnildiog  contracts  on  our  side  of  the  Tweed. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
  Am  Emolish  Aucbitict. 

Boana  Oompetlttoii,  1875. 

StB, — ^As  reference  has  already  been  made,  in  your  colnmns,  to  the  ded- 
sion  in  the  above  competition,  will  you  fevonr  me  wiUi  space  for  a  further 
remark  on  the  subject. 

While  disagreeing  entirely  with  Mr.  Jdinson's  view  of  the  conditions  of 
the  competition,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
award  is  most  unsatla&ctory.  I  believe  that  the  course  pursued  in  the 
adjudication  is  this  :  The  matter  is  referred  by  the  cooncil  to  the  "  Medals 
and  Prizes  Committee  "  (who  are  pnu^cally  the  stde  judges),  and  their 
report  being  adopted  by  the  Council  is  then  submitted  to  a  spedal 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  approval.  Now,  I  take 
it  that  this  submission  presupposes  the  right  of  the  "  special 
meeting  "  to  discuss,  and  if  it  thinks  fit,  alter  or  reverse  the  award  of  the 
Council,  and,  so  far,  do  one  can  object  to  the  arrangement,  but  in  the  case 
in  question  thia  right  eeema  to  have  been  disputed.  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  special  meeting  appeared  to  be 
opposed  to  adopting  the  Council's  report,  and  in  favour  of  awarding  the 
medallion  to  another  design  than  the  one  placed  first  by  the  Couodl ;  and 
that,  practically,  it  was  only  out  of  deference  to  the  Council's  objection  to 
have  Its  decicdoo  reversed,  that  the  meeting  consented  to  adopt  the  report, 
and  the  fact  that  that  report  was  modified  in  one  important  particular 
before  adoption  goes  towards  proving  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  Committea,  but  I  think  that  the  competitors  have  some  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  selection.  There  are  members  of  the  Institute  to 
whose  award  the  most  unfortunate  competitor  would  cheerftiUy  submit, 
feeling  that,  whatever  his  own  o^nions  mi^lit  be,  the  most  perfect  j  ustice  had 
been  dealt  to  him ;  and  my  olgect  in  writing  to  you  is  most  respectfiiUy  to 
suggest  to  the  Council  that  in  future  competitions  such  men  as,  say,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Barges,  Professor  £err,  and  Mr.  Roger  Smith* 
should  be  asked  to  act  as  judges,  and  that  their  report  (with  their  names 
attached)  should  be  published,  and  should  be  considered  "  final,  binding, 
and  irithout  appeal,"  as  has  been  done  for  some  time  past  in  the  Atchitee- 
tnral  Association  competitions.  There  would  then,  I  feel  sure,  be  noiw  of 
that  dissatisfection,  wliich  certainly  now  exists  with  regard  to  the  last 
unfortunate  oompetition,  and  ve  should  have  no  more  dinppCHnted  com* 

fetiton  making  angiy  pzote^  against  the  "loose  dewngs"  of  the 
Dstitate.                                      Yoor  obsdient  servant, 
48  Myddelton  Square.    WnxuK  Soott. 

The  Belatlonship  between  Uie  Arohiteot  and  the  Wmkman. 

Sib,— There  is  an  important  omission  in  your  otherwise  accurate,  whilst 
condensed  report  of  my  observations  at  the  Architectural  Association  in  the 
discussion  after  the  rMding  of  Mr.  Thicke's  Paper  entitled  as  above.  By 
this  it  is  inferred  that  I  spoke  disparagingly  ot  the  Artisan^  Institute,  as 
regards  educational  work  in  progress,  and  the  general  efl!brts  there  mnide  ; 
aud  I  have  been  requested  to  address  you  in  order  to  remove  the  erroneous 
impression.  My  remarks  referring  to  the  AH'**""'  Institute  were  confined 
to  a  condemnation  of  a  dangeroos  staircase,  which,  I  said,  if  it  were  the 
result  of  workmen's  planning,  could  not  be  taken  aa  testii^jdng  to  ability 
in  workmen  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  architects  so  far  as  the  designing  of 
buildings.  That  my  observations  were  underatood  was  shown  by  a  subse- 
quent statement  (not  reported)  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Soilj,  that  the  staircase, 
ori^naliy  defective,  had  been  altered.  My  views  as  to  the  denrablenesB^ 
fbr  several  objects,  of  explanations  at  properly-selected  times  to  vt^tmen 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of  any  bmlding  or  anginearing 
work  in  process  of  construcUoo,  along  witii  the  particular  aims  of  the 
architect  or  engineer,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  ends  are  attuned  and 
dilBcnltisB  solved,  as  vsU  as  my  conTietion  of  the  Tahu  to  ardiitecta,  to 
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wothmen,  to  tha  puUiel  snd  du  •tapIo«fen  of  ucliitootB,  of  m^al 
idirtMn  betreMi  Hcbitaet*  mad  irotkmati,  an  too  wall  known,  at  kMt  to 
sambas  of  wrakmen's  elnba,  to  Md«r  ■WMMty  any  axproaaioB  te  thai 
«f  UT  Bpiirvnl  of  «Cbfta«feaa  InatitBliaii'Whm  ^na  kindnd  to  idae  •» 
^pt  in  viepir.  Td  fvaftMknnl  fri«db,  I  maty  nj,  I  balim 
tku  bgr  aneh  teMnclioB  aa  I  pnjaeMd  aoow  7*an  ago,  nd  bm 
OD  sowv^  ocaadoDi  atteaapted  to  mnj  into  aflM  Id  llu  mawnr 
nfemd  to  last  Tear  by  &  iprittr  ia  tiie  Jtfrimm  who  notioad  mj  aflbrti 
— tben  woold  be  indwad.  in  wocds  af  mtue  qtntad  in  raw  of  tb«  awnal 
itpottB  of  tba  Woriciag  Men'i  Cttib  and  Znatitato  VaioB,  "  aa  vppnmiiMm 
of  dmaga  and  4in<etiiig  ddll  m  atoamtts  in  tb«  pradnetion  of"  mA, 
wiaeii,  M  I  have  «]«aiAert  oigod.  vonld  nltlmatolj  acteDd  to  tbe  pvUic ; 
and  fmdaee  »  ^raenl  ncagDWoii  of  the  importUM*  of  tha  aicUtaei** 
voestieo,  a  eocnction  oa  tlw  part  of  wovkuraD  n  to  the  noeeanty  for 
dssign  Old  eontirmuice  dal;-q««lifl«d  haada  preead«atly  to  tba  haYiag 
vork  to  canestv,  and  a  lore  of,  aad  a  pride  in  the  exeellaooe  <k  wo^  that 
woald  eODdnee  both  to  tbe  impnwed  oosstraetiea  and  Ae  hi|^Mr  art- 
charsctec  of  bnildinga.  But  whilst  neither  in  tbe  speeebes  of  the  aiehitaeta, 
DOT  fai  tiMM  Of  tfaa  wofkmeo,  daring  tb«  diaepwioD,  ma  tfaen  aoytbing 
bat  what  vai  in  MNRhooa  -mtb  Mnh  fiowa  u  I  ban  latend  to,  I  wotdd 
by  BO  meuw  ■■■irt  to  orantUng  that  ma  esBtahud  1m  Mt,  Tfaieka^s 
Bip«r,  than  I  eoald  to  Tiewa  t^  w««  pat  Icath  by  «N1ain  nm^un 
who  mre  tuiafcwmad  abost  baaiaeaa  uowediaga  ooBBaiaad  wMi  tba 
«MdMD  of  bniUinga.  or  the  prafkioa  of  owaUiiifla,  aad  abooC  tfaa  a«ta^ 
aa  wflU  aa  poanUa  leUlknia  af  aiiUtaeta,  boiwaM,  moAaeB,  mi  tha 
public. 

Tool  obodiaat  BttFraat, 

8  ClaTarton  QtKei,  St  Geo»e's  S^oaie,  8.W.,  EirwuD  Hixi.. 

iliril  14k  1870. 


LEQAU 

Bamuuraniltli  PoHoa  Oont. 
KetoralCr.  DtaBUC 
CAflia  miDEB  iivraoFOLfrur  auntmrn  mt.— "ntPBaraa  iuxkbuu." 
On  Uudi  19  3Cr.  John  H^r*  ^  bnlMv,  ww  imianaii  kefore  ICr.  Ingbun,  the 
JTMunetimlth  Ptdlae  Ooon,     Sr.  Kaightlv,  tlw  IMatriot  Snrrqav  for  OMutnMliDg 
the  w«a«  ol « tmlMlag  tn  ThomowttB— J,  Bh^hwdl  B«ifc,U>  a  inann«  aoatniy  to 
tb»  prorlalons  of  tbe  Act. 

lb.  XaMUtaf  tMid  tha  ditedaat  had  Msd  nod  aafl  Mad  anr^i^  fsrtlM  pspoaa 
<f  boUding  Uw  wlk,  iMHia  of  aMUtr  pnttlBc  tha  hridEaraA  tosMbn-  wUb  aaortar 
IffBTlf  r'lr""^  **  la  ^  pnpovUon  «C  oaa  of  Uou  to  Maaa  of 


ItolartothaTlv  nMdraadwr^iIatiwHiiotdeBladODthefart  i<«M  dtdndnt, 
boC  be  eotitm  ded  that  Botwithttamdiog  this  be  had  bnUt  ia  atxiob  oompUaaoe  wUh  tha 
Aab,  ai  tt  did  not  deOne  what  owutltntcd  laoitu.  HaprodoMd  vUdmm.  aueat  whom 
adndtted  that  the  mtarlal  nMd  formlzlBg  moiteE  wailaomhttothepwailMain  Jop- 
cartii  BDd  anotbarwitimiftatedaaUi  hsUif  that  la  aa«a  when  itt  nud  waa  and  It 
waamodj  withartaw  tolinputhic  ooluiilnB  tothe  woik, 

Kr.  XB)shtlarprodiK«daMaple4tfUtaiiiaCaiaifloiD|dalBad  or,  mcbbaaqibfiMd 
annriataJ  nulnlj  of  mod,  contniiUiic  In  addlUon  tbento  oertain  animal  and  Tegetable 
aattar,  and  thar^tore  wtudly  uwalt*d  tar  building  jmpoeH.  To  anot  bonaes  with 
thliwai  to  deaelTa  the  anwa^  pnrchaur  rf  hooM  Rropertj,  and  waa  daagetoni  to  the 
mMj  of  tbe  pnhUo.  H«  fVaoMdod  to  read  extr  eote  from  the  bocto  ol  tbe  profeMlon 
siguding  mortar,  and  nitoitud  that  altboa^  the  BnlMlns  Act  did  not  tptoBs  ita 
oompoQflnt  pert!  is  tbew  books  dU,  yet  tha  Dtatriot  Snmvor,  who  pwrioul;  to  Ui 
■qipointment  -wm  nqntrod  to  ondetgo  an  axunlnatfan  h;  thelnttitateaf  BritktaArtSU- 
teot*  M  to  hla  knowledse  ■(  bnliding  owutrooCion  (ot  whldi  mortar  fonned  a  part), 
mIgfatiM  deemed  competent  to  Jndge  aa  toqnaUty,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  siuA  mor- 
tar aa  hla  tednileal  eKpertowe  lad  Mm  to  demand.  He  oaDed  wltueaaee  iriio  «oke  to 
flie lobrlor  qnU^  of  the oiortar  naad,  and  tiwnaahadthamagMntotonakaaBOrthr 
Isr  tha  dawUHoa  of  tha  bulldbv. 

Vha  IfagWratei  iMiWeier,  adjoonwd  tte  imnBoaa  tu  turtlier  aan|fli^  and  oa 
AprflSdeidiMitttBTmtrofllheDIatrietBnmror.  Ia anuBtngnf^lMatfd— "It lean 
mplaaaant  dn^  for  ne  to  hare  to  decide  Id  a  qaeatfonof  thbUiiA,  but  I  eaa  otfr  go 
apon  wbabla  atated  in  toe  ■oientiao  books  upon  the  aabjeet,  which  repreaaot  that  mertas 
ibeaMtoeamyoeiaof  BawaadaaadoalyiaeartatodiJnUsyqforttow.  JdsadadtM 
iVdidiadwIUamsitKlaaatoCawt  ohancta,batthai«irtalalfl««aaiaataanMM- 
dnaadotharttaaaaad.  IttUiw«ca«ttowad,tbaflrid  waald  at  oaoa  ba  apaa  Jn  aar 
tagaalMsboIktotolaqportwhatawrlHplaaiMdiandi^  to  ftaaraaaaemkh  aalted 
hfan.  lUaaaiilala  iMrt)  la  «r  opinion,  niartar,  aad  la  imlfke  aajtUag  I  aver  law 
hrfare." 

He  then  awde  an  onto  Jar  the  dsmoUtkm  et  Itaa  boUdlDg,  to  tho  extent  niad  bf 
the  Blatrict  Banafor  la  hta  nattaa^  allowing  liim  tbe  whole  of  bia  ooats  in  tba  oaaa. 


Tha  XxMbtUon  of  Paintin«B  mlattre  to  tha  New  Foreat  will  be 
opeBed  in  May.  Tbe  offsn  of  ^etiuea  fay  attiaU  irtio  bava  paiatad  in  tba 
SoHBt  aia  ao  BUMrona  that  it  la  likaly  to  ba  aoGoeaifuL 

The  Iiondos  Sohodl  Board  are  aboul  to  borrow  a  fiirther  bdeo  of 
144,000?.  Qonking  in  aU  l,849,14df.  to  ba  bqrrowad  np  to  the  prennt  time 
trtm  the  PnbHc  Works  Loan  Connuiaaioima).  loaependeiiuy  of  this 
amomt,  00,090?.  ha5  been  bonowad  from  no  Katropotftan  Boatd  of 
Wtffks  for  pfuridlng  scboola. 

Ilka  Oowxltfifc  vkh  Um  UihogiMhie  atonaa,  copper  plataa,  asd  wood 
Uoeka  naad  in  the  prodnatira  of  Owan  Joaea*  ffraat  wttk  on  "Tbe 
AUuBhra,"  ween  sold  on  SrttydiV  A  copy  of  tba  book  «M  laid 

«t  tba  MBW  tinaa  §x  ill. 

Tba  Stall  of  SaOwiuila  has  pieaented  tbe  ITaeolty  <tf  Adrocatea,  Edio- 
Inudi,  vifb  a  portrut  of  Che  lato  Lotd  Sochetfoid  by  Sit  John  Watam 
QonUn. 


The  rhiko  of  Buodeuoh  is  about  to  restore  Barton  Seagrarc  Cbnreh, 
of  which  living  he  ia  natron.  The  work  haa  bean  pkeed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Carpenter,  and  wiU  ba  eonneaoad  abtttly. 

Tha  Biah<«of  Bi^on  atated  last  weak  that  ia  tha  Urat  ten  yeara  of  tba 
present  century  the  nomber  of  new  chorchea  erected  waa  43.  In  tha  t«s 
years  ending  with  the  year  1870  the  number  erected  waa  1,110.  Between 
the  yearlSOO  and  1872  the  to«^  nomber  anetod  waa  3,204.  During  tha 
aampaiiod  than  vara  SSfioU  abnebaa  Mteil^  wUA  aaaa  tbin  a  totU 
of  4,129  new  diniebaa  added  to  tba  Gbanb  of  England  in  tbe  nona  aC 
tba  pgaaant  cantniy. 

ICr.  W.  E.  GOuunban,  Depufy  Conuniaaaxy  of  tha  Control  B^acttaaalk 
haa  patented  a  receptacle  for  Uie  storage  of  axplonTM  and  atticlM  of  rwlam. 
It  oonaista  of  an  outer  case  of  Iron,  within  irhieb  ate — Uttt,  a  ln«  4^ 
plaator  of  paria  eonerato  one  bieh  tUA ;  ttasc^  two  imdM  of  inJlWlwt 
plaster,  then  an  inch  of  cork  dnst;  the  taato  which  have  baan  i^|diai|4lte 
Mated,  show  that  it  ia  proof  againat  baat^       and  waMc 

Uaaara.  Baown  A  AUnuy  bare  been  eommlsncHMd  to  denga  Wt9 
preaiaaa  for  tha  Loadfii  and  County  Buik  at  Beading. 

Kt.  Jamea  Bswor,  of  Edinbnigh,  haa  been  alet^  Jaekaoniao  Pio- 
feaaor  of  EzperimaBtal  Fbnoaophy  st  Cntlitllhi^  in  tbda  of  tbs  lat* 
Plrrftoaw  Wiaia. 

A.  Vow  Ohanoal  ia  bong  wected  at  tba  paziab  ohardi  of  CmAiytrat, 
in  Dorset,  and  the  Mar^nia  of  Saliabuiy  wiU  bear  the  wbcds  ornuMti  «( 
the  wort. 

BTew  OoUaca  aad  Bafliol  Callaga^  Otnted.  hava^  la    i  ■iaailii 
witb  tba antbonHaa at  Briatali^nad  to  fcnd  a  qmt  OaU^^  Titan 
IBM  aad  Sdeaaa  «t  OUfbon.   U  aa  eapaotod  that  M.Oe0f.  «r  »ha  MV 
btf  Idiiga  will  ba  laiaed  in  BriatoL 

Tha  He«r  Fariih  dmrdi,  araeted  at  tba  aiqwue  of  tba  Marqidg  dC 
I^thian  for  tba  puipoaa  of  hariog  the  old  dmieb  nmovad  Brm  tha  W» 
Of  Jedbvgh  AbM|y.  ma  opened  tm  BmidqrlMt. 

Tha  WakaOald  Town  OonaaU  hare  4addad  to  buld  a  Lows  ball  at 
a  coat  of  about  20,0001.  A  ^waiam  of  S0£.  and  ef  aoC  viU  baofiaEsd  fix 
tbe  first  and  aecood  beat  i^—yif, 

Tka*<XoMliic  foaf^atatoatbattbaBawaoMaMiOotaM 
in  Dowvag  Straal  aaiMot  ba  oadipiad  by  tba  ■■ylojfa  af  Um 
depaztBaBtaftrvfaiAtbay  aMiotaadad  fa  iiiiaaa|iHBa  4f  m.  wmtm  tf 
aamrgaa, 

The  Oontrlbntlona  to  the  menoiialto  tibe  lato  Oknon 
anoont  to  I,0S8I.  St.    Tba  oMUoittea  im^oaa  anluirfag  aad 
Eftml^  Chnrdi  and  tbe  em^on  ais  Bumarial  dupuat  r 


Vfce  Ottr  OiaiiwUnliiawig  df  Sawan  baan  taaohwl  to  apply  «»lh» 
manidpal  aatbotMea  of  Fkiia  tui  Bsw  Yock  for  iba  te«dto  of  thv 
aaparience  of  waodan  pavemaats  in  dioaa  eilaaaL 

Tha  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Work*  bare  eontribotod  for  CSty  im- 
provements from  1SS8  to  April  last  197^361.  tt.  Tha  tttimafitil  eodfc  of 
the  improTemeota  waa  434,382/.  Sc.  li. 


Tha  Monaatarr  of  Irtoh  Doatnioaiw  at  Baana,  bariag  baaa 
for  echieataoaal  purpeeaa,  haa  been  awafaptad  firam  i  i[»ia|aia«aaai  by  An 
Jtadiaa  Oonaamaat,  and  tbta  tbe  raln^ta  diaaaaamaa  of  amiiv 
Baailiaa,  viA  ka  ialwruatiiig  ftweoaa,  and  tba  MOMiaa  af  Aa  Aowaif 
SLCUgnm^  anda  baaaatb  Aa  abas^  irill  rniaaia  iiiiilii  lliii  wii  rflhii 

Tha  Alexamdra  Book  at  Newport,  tbe  woifea  of  «1iUh  vov  ooa- 
mmced  in  18S8,  waa  opened  on  Toeaday.  Tha  length  ia  2,fM  feat,  aad 
the  width  orar  000  feet.  The  mlla  are  of  locri  ataaa,  fined  aad  dcned 
with  Ooniiah  franito ;  tliey  an  18  ftrt  vide  tA  fbnndiBSDna,  aad  J  net 

at  top. 

The  Irfiddon  School  Board  bare  reocawwadad  tha  payiUBrt  of 

S8,13d^,  the  prin(apal  itama  being  7.400/.  Ua  tha  porohaae  of  laad, 
10,600i.  for  erection  of  fwd  altenuiona  to  achool  buudingi^  t^QQL  foe 
school  disbarseawDta  aoooant,  for  repafiaant  of  prindfaL  -aad 

intaieat  on  loana,  aad  3,800/.  for  le^  azpanaaa. 

The  Tine  Art  Pablishtac  Otmpwy  Intend  to  pnbOab  «n  albam  af 
photograpba  of  many  of  the  moat  impoctant  piBtavea  in  tha  ftirtlBwhp 
Soyal  Academy  Exhibitioo. 


Tbe  BdinbvFi^  anA  ZMatvtofe  Water  Tmatoea  bare  • 
Heaan.  S.  Laidlav    Son  te  tha  anpp^  af  iaoa  pving  to  ba  aaad  in  Aa 
XooiAiot  Watarwoiha.  Xhaamoaatof  thaeaalnetiaorarMfOML 

The  Plana  of  Xaaan.  Hay  &  OUrar  hara  bean  acilaetad  jaaompJtMMi 
for  the  new  Board  Sdioola  at  Wellington. 

An>ltoaUona  hK<re  bean  raaelfed  from  abonC  tar^  BiaaputitoM  fhr  a 
ground  plan  of  the  Hanaioa  Hotiae  and  acyaJnog  IntMkam  at  MaataM; 
witii  tberiawofaHidlagin  daaigna  for  thaaov  mUa  Oflfn^aaft^te  !■» 
improreaaeDto  pi'qpaaad  to  ba  tamad  anfcat  Iba  Tawa  AIL 

The  XVaneh  OovanuoMnt  bara  appointed  M.  Gasaid,  &aaoh  Cba«|& 
d'Afiaisea  in  London;  U.  Elaits,  laspector-Ctaaacal  of  Higbwua  aad 
Btidgea ;  and  3L  La^iaraat,  SUiuDg  Bnginaar,  aa  Aa  rMWaaeiiaoTM.  oa 
Uie  joint  oommiauoa  npaa  the  pngeetod  inbmariT^t  tannaf  batwiaaa  Bhaaaa 

and  England. 

Tht  TooadaHaa  8tOM  of  Aa  pmwaaa  AaMh  «f  Ha  flaan*  Dmm, 

Hoataaaxtft,  ia  to  tolaid  on  Jinw  S» ;  3,O0t,OMl  If  AatafM  CtCWIbMK 
bam  baaa  abaady  edlaetod. 

We  regret  to  aancniaM  tha  OeaOi  of  Xr.tmicu  T.  V^oathsMEte 
laat,  in  hia  46tb  year.  He  waa  wdl  known  in  Loaflott  aa  a  iMifllItt  » 
a  surrqroit  aad  vaa  coaaected  with  fbia  joncaal  tlauat  llEOb  Iti 
ment. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS :  A  QUES- 
TION FOR  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

LTHOtJGH  the  tndiitects  of  the  Instittita 
are  BUppoafid  to  meet  in  coQCtaTe  once  a 
fortnight,  Mtej  reiilj  meet,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  the  tnnBsetion  of  businesa 
only  once  a  ymr,  Hke  the  shdreholders 
of  a  jwalk  abotk  wnpanj  or  the  aub- 
acriben  to  a  duuity.  The  fortni^lj 
aaBemblies,  id  other  words,  are  open  to 
all  the  wodd,  for  the  discussion  <me 
mbject  or  aiolliar  in  art  or  sdence;  hut 
the  £nt  Mtuidiij  in  May  alone  sees  an 
asiemUy  cS  the  xoembers,  for  xho  re- 
ception oi  an  annual  report  from  the 
Coand],  and  the  general  discuaaion  of 
afiaiis.   There  attaches  to  this  annual 

ritaiagf  tbeMfoe,  «  pawJiar  intarest  as  matters  now  staod; 
the  podtirai  of  affiun  is  umplj  thia — that  the  Institute  ap- 
nwuN  to  be  laat  leaiqg  its  popularity  with  the  ptofeauon,  as 
tte  proJeeuen  nnfortnnatelj  seema  to  oe  lodng  ground  with  the 
pahUc.  PoaaiUy  the  two  otrcunutancee  aaj  bare  some  connection 
together. 

But  the  annual  meetiog  which  takes  ^ace  next  monlh  may 
perhaps  be  expected  to  be  of  a  little  more  importance  than  nsnal  in 
one  particular  way  which  may  be  mentioned.  As  appearances  just  now 
prment  themselves,  there  is  some  probability  of  the  usual  desaltory 
disciiatton  being  fixed  upon  at  least  one  vltitl  qiieetion,  nam«1j',  the 
lihertieB  of  the  members.  Last  Mondav  evemng  certain  occurrences 
todc  place  irldch  it  grieves  as  to  reeovd,  bat  wmoh  it  -would  be  idle 
farm  profeanwal  jwraal  te  Igme,  mi  im  Uku  and  the  doctrine  was 
Maphalitally  laid  down  on  behalf  «f  tha  Oamil  tiwt  the  Hea^Mcs 
cvdmarily  aasen^Ued  have  bo  right  to  do  mak  •  thiag  aa  evea  to  asb 
ft  dril  queatioQ  affecting  the  transactiim  of  their  afiaira.  Whether' 
this  be  the  law  or  not  is  a  point  which  it  most  be  at  letist  important 
to  determine  as  speedily  as  peasible. 

At  the  meeting  a  fortnight  befisre,  ns  we  learn,  one  of  the  private 
members  had  jocularly  mquired  of  the  Chairman  whether  the 
Honorary  Secretary  was  oat  at  health.  A  certain  chair  of  honour 
which  is  his  ofBcial  seat  was  occupied  b^  the  librarian,  and  hence 
the  inquiry.  The  interrogator's  object  evidently  wns  to  suggest  tha 
f^reater  expediency  of  its  being  filled  by  the  gentleman  himsolf  who 
18  reeponmble  for  the  management  of  the  society's  alTaira  ;  because  it 
is  obviously  essential  that  some  one  other  than  a  paid  secretary 
should  be  present  at  such  a  meeting,  for  the  pttrpose,  if  no  more,  of 
giving  an  answer,  accordiiup  to  immemorial  custom,  to  any  question 
which  may  happoi  to  be  awed  concerning  tba  progress  of  the  general 
buaineee  of  the  soina^  and  the  profeasioa.  The  rcfdy,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  inquiry  was  so  far  reassuring  as  to  amount  t»  the  statement 
that  the  Hononry  Secretary  was  in  his  usual  robust  condition,  but 
that  on  this  occasion  he  happened  to  be  engaged  elsewhere.  No 
offence  was  aiaant,  and  none  seemed  to  be  taJten ;  the  only  con- 
dderation  worthy  of  one's  noUce  bdng  whether  the  joke  was  a  good 
one  or  not,  and  no  man's  jokes  can  be  always  good. 

It  happened,  however,  that  on  Monday  night  another  of  those 
inquisitive  members  who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  a  public  association 
had  prepared  himself  to  address  to  the  management  a  certain 

Sseetion.  Some  little  controversy  had  been  going  on,  it  aeeius, 
otb  in  and  out  of  doors,  with  reference  to  the  award  of  the  Soa:ni: 
prise  a  few  weeks  before.  The  Council,  in  fact,  had  recommended 
tme  of  the  competing  designs  (for  a  town  mansion)  for  the  prize, 
and  another  for  a  medal  of  merit ;  and  the  general  body  bad  broadly 
hinted  that  the  second  work  was  quite  equal  to  the  first,  and  had 
actually  so  far  improved  upon  the  Gounm's  recommendation  as  to 
confer  upon  the  second  a  special  although  still  subordinate  distine- 
twD.  But  for  the  desire  to  show  all  posmble  respect  to  the  Council, 
it  has  since  been  stated  that  the  positions  of  the  two  designs  might 
have  been  expreaely  reveised.  Of  course,  tftat  from  the  mere  rivalry 
of  the  youthful  competitors  and  their  personal  interest  in  the  result, 
this  was  a  state  of  things  altogether  to  be  welcomed ;  for  aothing  is 
more  indicative  of  a  henlthy  emulation  than  a  tie  in  honours.  But 
at  any  rate,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  asking  the  Council  puUidr,  and  manifestly  in  the  mere 
interest  of  the  cause,  whether  the  preierence  of  the  first  design  to  the 
second  had  been  arrived  at  in  any  way  which  it  might  be  desirable 
spedally  to  explain.  With  an  excess  of  courtesy  which  was  highly 
commendable,  thia  gentleman  had  also  communicated  to  the  secre- 
taries his  intention  to  put  this  question.  Ho  doubt  he  thought  this 
step  would  prevent  the  nossibility  of  his  intervention  being  deemed 
caplaoas,  and  felt  only  an  the  more  assured  that  the  reply  which  he 
irould  receive  would  be  so  well  considered  and  decisive  as  to  avoid 
lliscussion.  by  showing  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  responrible  adjudir- 
Gaton  had  done  their  woA  ^amnf^lj  well  although  the  resulit 
adght  of  coniee  "bo  mstter  for  difference  of  o^nlon. 


Now  we  rmttav  to  ihat  MoAiar  m  ihe  w«rid  oeald  be  an 
easier  task  for  the  Honorary  Secretary  « .such  a  sodety  as  the  Insti- 
tute than  to  deal  last  Monday  evening  vrith  the  two  questions  we 
have  been  speaking  of.  TheOouiKnli  Jw  would  say.  have  received 
notice  of  an  inquiry  which  one  of  the  members  desires  to  put  to 
them,  and  which  is  so  md  so.  WMet  regretting,  and  yet  not 
regretting,  that  any  diflersuos  <^  opimsa  -sbould  exist  apnn  the 
awud  of  a  price,  tb^  are  cMfident  -of  behig  beBeved  when 
they  asmre  the  inquirer,  aod  afi  ia^irere,  that  th^  woik 
in  thia  case,  as  in  sH  eases,  was  peribmad  carefully  and  with  das 
x^rd  to  the  best  in  tew  ate  of  the  body  -toi  the  profession,  l^key 
ebeeriuHjp  accepted  the  impeeveueat  waieh  the  general  meeting  was 
foTtaiMtety  able  io  aaitbe  won  their  prggarater}'  deoiaioB ;  and  kbay 
mly  regret  that  the  Unit  inicli  envioas  floctUBe  asetgna  to  the  depth 
of  their  pone  hae  preveated  all  eeneeraed  ftam  reeammeKdia^  avea 
a  B&tl  more  liberal  acioewled^nent  of  "tiM  merit  of  tbe  seoeod  prsM 
design.  Besides  the  eeldt  which  a  few  dwervatioos  in  some  eueh 
strain  as  this  woilld  have  coafenad  upon  the  whole  affair,  the 
opportnnity  v^oh  wouM  haive  been  Morded  to  the  inqaiakcva 
member  to  reply  with  vmi  gfsatar  «lhmm  of  RwMrosity  nuy  ha 
estimatad  at  «  still  hMw  value,  vnwd  haive  been  tha 

ausjndona  moment  lot  Mr.  Haaonxw  Ssewtary  to  pludc  oat  wIm^ 
ever  itiDg  m^jht  have  btan  left  ^ythe  ^asatioa  pat  on  the  previona 
occasion  respecting  abseue.  Ba  was  aba  Temisded,  ha  might  * 
say,  of  the  dreumrtanoe  that  «o  afeetianste  fiiend  h«d  hnn  so 
good  At  tbe  last  meeting  as  to  espvssa  a  little  tMUuitory  asutiata 
regarding  his  health.  Oa  that  oeoasiev,  if  the  trath  must  be  t*^ 
he  had  heeo  actually  seeking  heaHh  by  meaoe.  of  a  little  of  that 
relaxadon  from  the  labours  of  prafasaisftai  and  olfidai  life  which 
be  hoped  every  one  in  that  room  might  be  eapeeted  to  appreciate. 
Circumstances  over  which  be  had  no  control,  and  did  not  derire  to 
have  any,  bad  brought  him  an  invitation  which  it  would  have 
been  too  discourteous  to  dedue ;  and  the  only  thing  which  seemed 
to  him  to  demand  an  exprea^on  of  his  K^gret  was  the  absence 
from  that  distioguished  company  of  the  kind  friend  who  conld  not 
help  observing  hie  own  absence  from  this. 

By  what  procem  of  perrerrity  it  came  about  may  ever  nmain  a 
mystery,  but  we  have  to  record  with  no  little  astonishment  that, 
instead  of  adopting  some  such  genial  course  aa  we  have  here 
suggested,  it  had  seemed  wiae  in  the  eyes  of  the  Coundl  to  prepare 
not  only  the  Hononur  Secretary,  but  a  couple  of  the  CouDcillors, 
and  the  worthy  President  himself,  to  ffing  in  ilie  face  of  the  meeting 
tbe  astounding  proposition,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  by-laws,  that 
no  questions  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  anavrered,  or  even  tolerated, 
and  that  the  question  about  the  Honorary  Secretary's  health  was  an 
inipei'tinence.  In  other  words  it  was  imperatively  laid  down  that 
tbe  fortnightly  meetings  must  not  concern  themselves  in  any  w^ 
with  what  affects  the  management  of  affairs,  and  that  all  tnqumea 
addressed  to  the  otBdals  must  be  reserved  for  that  opportunit  /  which 
the  one  annual  general  meeting  fo  fully  affords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  notice  was  given  on  the  instant  for  raising  the 
whole  question  at  the  next  nnnaal  meeting  of  the  adminntiimTe, 
management  of  the  institution. 

In  autidpation  of  the  debate  which  may  be  expected  to  wax 
siMuewbat  warm  on  this  subject,  we  would  ouly  take  leave  to  point 
out  the  prindple  that  a  mere  reference  to  the  letter  r>f  abatmct  by- 
laws can  never  be  enongh  to  confirm  this  most  dangerous  doctrine. 
Any  by-law  which  is  understood  to  lay  down  such  a  rule  of  praettee 
wonld  be  simply  void  as  eonU'a  hmos  mores.  If  any  question  that 
happens  to  be  o^red  is  in  itself  offensive,  an  English  assembly,  evm 
of  uneducated  men,  can  always  be  trusted  to  reject  it  on  that  plain 
ground.  If  an  answer  would' be  inexpedient,  such  inexpediency  is  a 
fair  and  sufficient  reason  fur  declining  to  entertain  it.  It'  the 
queEtioner  show*  a  disposition  to  waste  time,  the  chairman  can  per- 
emptorily prevent  the  waste  of  time.  If  the  mere  mrnner  of  in- 
quiry is  injudicious,  the  meeting,  independently  of  even  tbe  chairman, 
will  certainly  resent  it.  Not  only  so,  but  the  very  slightest  indica- 
tion of  officio usn  ess,  or  fussine^s,  or  disingeniiousiiess,  or  mere 
inqulsitivents^,  would  inevitubly  b.ing  upon  tlie  offender  the  dis- 
pleasure of  bis  hearers.  The  h.v  non  acrmta  of  questioning  is  tho- 
roughly well  understood,  and  its  application  thoroughly  wdl 
administered.  But  to  lay  down  the  ruie  that  a  member  of  a  puUie 
body  has  no  right  to  put  a  question  to  tiie  executive  at  any  other 
meeting  of  the  body  except  one  annual  meeting  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of  with  patienoe;  and  to  attempt  to  justify  Rucb  a  proposition 
by  appealing,  as  was  done  on  Monday  evening,  to  the  letter  of  a  by- 
law, is  surely  as  unwise  in  effect  as  it  is  unconstitutional  in  principle. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  such  a  by-law,  if  it  really  exii<t»,  is 
that  it  is  meant  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  chtdrmiin  in  occasionally 
preventing  an  abuse  of  the  otherwise  undoubted  privite^ie  of  ques- 
tioning ;  and,  ns  matter  of  fact,  every  one  who  has  been  in  tbe  habit 
of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  oi  Architects  muxt  well 
know  that  the  cordial  answering  of  such  questions  as  could  be  pro- 
perly answered  baa  always  until  now  been  one  of  the  mo-t  iotereeting 
and  pleasing  incideots  amongst  the  transactions.  The  ^eninl  loquadty 
with  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Professor  Dohaldson,  always 
at  his  post,  was  wont  to  carry  on  thia  part  of  the  work,  surely  is  not 
yet  entirely  forgotten ;  and  if  tbe  sad  silence  which  is  now  substi- 
tuted, insteao  ot  being  au  accident,  is  to  bo  actually  enforced  as  a 
prindple  by  offidal  hectoring,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  condurion 
that  matters  are  even  worse  tnan  they  seem. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  6HAK£8PERE'8  PLAYS. 
Bt  Edwud  W.  Oomrnr, 
Tirelfth  17i«ht. 

ALTHOUGH  the  action  of  "  What  Yon  'Wm  "  is  directed  or  de- 
scribed u  takioff  place  in  a  city  of  "  Illyria,"  there  are  but  few 
truds  in  the  text  which  giro  anything  like  a  Dalmatian  complexion. 
If  we  accept  Illym "  we  have  a  catj  or  seaport  of  the  Venetian 
I^public  under  the  local  goTemment  ot  a  duke,  or,  more  correctly, 
a  count,  this  last  being  the  titie  given  him  by  the  law  officer  who 
arrests  Aktonio.  Two  passagee — one  referring^  to  this  arrest,  the 
other  to  the  Co-ditt's  gsJleys  and  a  sea-fight  in  which  they  were 
engaged — are  almost  the  omy  things,  apart  from  the  proper  names, 
whi^  could  interfere  wiUi  the  action  if  we  preferred  to  remove  it 
to  England,  for  the  spirit  of  this  play  aa  compared  with  the  other 
Italian  plays  is  thoroughly  Plnglish.  Although,  however,  the  con- 
trast between  the  £an  of  SotrTEAHPTOir  and  a  boozing  English 
Imight  might  be  reaUy  as  great  as  that  between  the  polished  Italian 
noble  and  Sir  Tobt  Dblch,  yet  the  t^^yarent  contrast  is  no  doubt 
greater  in  the  latter  by  virtue  of  the  difference  of  nationalitT. 

The  time  of  the  actum  is  thatof  the  productaon  of  the  work,  which 
must  have  been  between  IfiOB  and  Februsiy,  1603. 

Tb«B  are  in  all  eighteen  scenes,  indading  four  in  Ouvu.'b  garden 
and  two  at  the  seapcoast ;  this  xMncea  the  architectnral  scenes  to 
twelve,  from  whidh,  setting  adde  the  lepetiliaiB,  we  hav»— 
1.  An  interior  in  the  Ooinn^  palace. 

3.  -An  interior  in  Olivu^s  faoiiBB. 
S.  A  street  before  Ouna's  honse. 

4.  Another  street. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  treat  this  pla/  for  the  modem  sta^^  as  I 
have  already  treated  some  otbras— that  is  to  saj,  dividing  it  into 
acts,  each  contidning  me  set  scene,  as  thns — 

Act  I.  OuTu's  house — an  interior.    (Act  i.  Sc.  3  and  6 ;  Act  il. 

Sc.  3.) 

Act  II.  The  Count  Obsino's  palace — an  interior.  (Act  ii.  Sc.  3 
and  4.) 

Act  III.  Olivia's  house — exterior  and  garden,  with  a  garden-house. 

(Act  ii.  Sc.  6 ;  Act  iiL  Sc.  1,  2,  and  4 ;  Act  iv.  Sc.  2.) 
Act  IV.  The  street  befbre  Olxvia's  house.    (Act  iv.  Sc.  1  and  3 ; 

Act  V.) 

The  sea-coast  scenes  and  those  in  the  Coitkt's  palace,  not  here 
included,  may  be  described,  so  far  as  thev  relate  to  the  plot,  either 
by  the  characters  or  in  a  prologue,  or  tne  coast  scenes  may  be  re- 
tained in  their  entirety  where  there  is  a  good  proscenium,  and  acted 
before  the  curtain  or  act-drop,  which  should  then  of  course  be  painted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  architecture  of  the  palace  of  Obsivo  and  of  the  Lady  Olivia's 
house  may  be  Kenaissance  or  Oothlc  or  both.  We  have  no  spedsl 
locally  or  town  to  consider,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  strictly  follow 
any  old  examples.  Our  buMness  in  Twelfth  Night  is  to  compose 
or  defflgn  the  architecture  in  harmony  with  that  which  obtained  in 
a  Venetian  town  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  about  the 
year  1600.   This  is  the  work  of  an  architect  as  well  as  of  an  anti* 

auary,  and  there  are  various  ways  of  doing  it ;  but  there  is  more 
lan  this,  for  in  planning  the  scenes  it  is  necessary  that  the  architect 
should  understftud  sometliing  of  the  requirements  of  the  stwe,  and 
of  the  butinesa  of  the  action,  or  the  best  design  in  the  worra  maj 
result  in  failure.  Stage  management,  or  the  "  business,"  as  it  is 
technically  celled,  is  oa&  of  the  colours  on  which  the  dramatic  pic- 
ture depends ;  scenery  is  another ;  costume  another ;  and  the 
choicest  tints,  the  high  lights,  the  jewels  of  the  picture  are  to  be 
found — or  should  be  found — in  the  expression  of  the  actor's  voice, 
face,  and  fifrure.  But  the  whole  batch  of  colours  and  tints  must  be 
as  one  in  their  treatment  if  we  wish  to  see  a  play  rendered  fitly. 
For  one  man  to  design  an  interior  for  OLrriA's  house  with  no  control 
of  or  understanding  as  to  the  stage  management ;  another  to  arrange 
the  budness  of  the  action  in  total  ignorance  of  the  inner  arrangement 
of  an  Itjilian  mansion,  or  of  the  uses  of  its  several  parts;  for  one  to 
paint  the  walls  knowing  nothing  of  the  colours  of  the  costume; 
another  to  design  the  dresses  utteny  indifferent  to  the  colours  of  his 
background ;  are  the  happy-go-luekj  processes  usually  employed  on 
theEnglish  stage,  and  any  success  that  may  r^ult  from  the  adop- 
tion of  such  yrfijB  and  means  must  necessarily  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
fluke.  If  we  really  want  to  progress  in  these  matters,  the  first 
step  is  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Ma(;rsai>t — "  Ao  acior  thonid 
he  a  manager.*'  This  strikes  at  the  veij  root  of  the  com- 
pound system  of  ignor^ce,  mystery,  envy,  and  egotism  under 
which  the  dmmatic  and  histrionic  arts  languish,  nickering  up 
now  and  then  by  the  special  help  of  some  exceptional  individual 
with,  I  will  net  say  false,  but  misleading  brightness. 

The  costume  need  not  ddtfun  us  long.  ^MBcbllio  will  still  be  a  futhful 
servant  to  us  here  as  before  if  we  omy  treat  himproperly.  The  text, 
too,  refers  to  n  number  of  interesting  details.  We  are  told  that  Sir 
Tobt  Belch  Is  pressed  in  a  rough  coimtry  style,  having  on  his  feet 
strapped  boots,  and  Sir  Ahdbew  Aau»«HEEX  has  a  weakness  lor 
dark  crimson  (damask)  stoddnga.  In  the  6th  Scene  of  the  first  Act 
we  see  one  of  the  use*  of  the  lady's  veil  that  oocuxs  so  frequently  in 
the  illuatrationa  of  Vbobluo.  The  steward  BIaltouo  has  a  gold  or 


■ilver-gilt  diain,  a  "branched  velvet  gown,"  one  with  a  broad 
branch  pattern,  a  watch,  rich  Jewels  and  yellow  stocklDga  wm 
gartaied,  althongh  in  the  wmnmng  of  the  action  Ids  stoctinga,  tomik 
hose,  and  doublefe  would  prDbably  nave  been  black.  Beridea  this  wb 
have  a  donblet  fA  changeable  ta&ta,  cbeveril  or  Idd  gloves,  ud 
miniature  portruts  worn  as  jewels.  There  is  a  special  tefemue  to 
the  great  bed  of  Ware ;  mention  also  is  made  of  the  eztravinntly 
carved  cheats  of  the  time — "  trunks  o'erflourish'd  by  the  deri^"  the 
relics  of  the  town,  its  "  memorials  and  things  of  &me  "  are  recorded  u 
worthy  examination,  and  there  is  just  one  touch  on  architectate  in 
the  Scene  where  Malvolio,  locked  in  the  inner  room,  complaiiu  (4 
its  hideous  darkness,  and  the  clown  replies  "whf  it  hsA  bay 
windows,  transparent  as  barricades,  and  the  dea^Btones  tovuds  ths 
south-north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony." 

WaA.  MAa  about  Vottiinc* 
Much  Ado  abont  Nothing  contains  in  the  flnt  same  snSeiaBtto 
show  that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  who  th«e  return  to 
"  from  the  wars,'  must  have  been  contemporaries  of  Chablm  ^ 
Fhaitois  L,  and  Henrt  VIII.  My  notes  on  Henr^  VllL  and  Oe 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  may  thus  be  taken  as  bemg  more  or  lea 
illustrative  of  this  play.  The  town  of  Messina  is  the  place  of  fits 
action  throughout  the  comedy,  and  the  scenes,  though  nnmbering 
seventeen,  may  with  care  be  reduced  to  four  airanged  in  ox  Act%  a 
liberty  that  may  perhaps  be  allowed  as  the  first  quarto  shows  no 
diviMon  by  means  of  Acts.  The  aznngement  I  propose  wodd  be  at 
fdlowB : — 

Act  I.  The  mrden,  including— 1.  The  garden,  orchard,  arboit^ 
and  portion  of  the  house  or  palace  of  Lbokaio,  the 
Governor  of  Messina ;  3.  The  street  outride  the  gaideft; 
3.  At  the  back  the  exteri«  of  the  church. 
Act  H.  A  hall  in  Leovato's  house. 
Act  III.  The  garden  (in  two  scenes), 
f  Act  IV.  The  inside  of  a  diutoh. 
1  Act  IVa.  The  prison. 
Act  V.  The  garden  (eliminating  the  third  scene). 

How  the  garden  Scene  is  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  include,  beridea 
the  alleys  and  the  arbours,  the  street  for  the  watch  and  the  peot- 
hoose  for  Conbadb  and  his  friend,  can  beet  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  annexed  diagram,  wiwie  h  m  is  the  proaowimn,  s  ths  Btm^  i  Aa 


penthouse  over  the  gateway  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
garden,  o  the  orchard,  B  the  pleached  bower  where  boneysucklea 
ripen'd  by  the  sun  forbid  the  sun  to  enter,"  x  the  "  thick-pleactied 
alley,"  H  the  house  with  a  covered  arcaded  terrace  round  it,  w  seat! 
fixed,  and  c  the  church  where  the  watch  sits  till  two  in  the  momiiu. 

To  understand  the  architecture  of  Messina,  and  therefore  that  BQited 
to  the  play,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  somewhat 
singular  architectural  history  of  Sicily.  The  earliest  buildioga  of 
which  any  remiuns  exist  are  Doric-Greek,  to  these  succeeded  voria 
bearing  successively  the  distinct  marks  or  influence  of  1.  Csrthwe; 
3.  Rome ;  3.  Byzantium ;  4.  AraUa  j  6.  Normandy ;  and  0.  Me- 
dUeval  Italy.  Through  all,  however  distant,  the  spint  of  the  esrlieet 
— the  refinement  of  the  Greek — was  made  manifest  so  that  in  looking 
at  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  Gothic  of  Sicily  we  are  not 
looking  at  what  is  commonly  known  as  Gothic,  bat  at  a  Gneh 
translation  of  it,  for  through  all  her  manifold  changes,  in  spite  of 
varying  fashion,  the  island  felt  to  the  last  the  calm  simplici^,  the 
refined  atren^h  of  her  first  Dorian  lover,  and  through  all  tbe  ex- 
citement which  for  centuries  raged  round  her,  in  the  wturi 
of  conquest  and  the  confusion  of  the  rising  and  falliog  of  aetiaa 
and  commonwealths,  she  never  once  wholly  forgot  him  O 
forsook  him.  Here  and  there  bis  influence  may  be  said  to 
have  declined,  as  in  some  of  the  towns  of  her  northen 
coast,  where  the  architecture  has  a  Romanesque,  Lombardic,  w  eno 
Provencal  tone  about  it ;  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  tn 
memory  of  her  first  civilisation  haunts  her  to  this  da^.  Now 
Messina  is  on  the  nOTthon  coast,  and  its  medi»val  arehitectuea 
theiefore,  as  I  have  just  now  sud,  more  Romaaesque  and  lees  Uiw 
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in  its  «puit  tiian  what  it  would  have  been  on  the  other  two  coasts. 
Heanoa,  we  most  not  forget*  is  a  cathedral  town  as  well  as  a  eea- 
Boit,  its  mother  church,  tike  that  at  Monreale,  is  built  upon  the 
M^Uean  ^pe,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  wiitiag,  was  not  far 
from  being  a  ftirly  nccotate  Romaneaqae  edition  of  its  souUietn 
naghbour.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of  white  stone,  whether 
thej  dated  from  an  early  or  late  time,  bat  they  looked  much  whiter 
than  they  really  were  from  the  powerful  contrast  a^rded  by  the 
dark  woods  which  formed,  the  background  to  the  ci^  on  one  aide, 
and  the  deep  eolonr  of  the  Uediteiranean,  which  reUeved  it,  on  the 
other  aide. 

LxoKA.To'8  house  may,  then,  be  Bomanesque,  or  Gothic,  or 
Benatsaance.  The  last-mentioned  style  is  that  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  moat  ]^babl^  and  otmseqoentlj  bis  hall  would  be  not 
fitr  removed  in  character  from  that  of  BAPnau.  Unrou. 

The  inside  of  the  chorch  need  not  trouble  na ;  there  an  so  many 
canfnl  and  measured  drawing*  pobUshed  of  the  ohnrehea  of  Sidly. 
that  the  true  portnut  is  almost  as  easy  to  be  attained  on  the  stage  as 
ibe  caiieatuie  we  haTe  hitherto  seen. 

The  prison  scene  may  very  well  be  the  means  of  illnstratuig  the 
«aTly  Romanesque  architecture  in  its  fortified  aipeet ;  and  about  this, 
too,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  difficulty. 

The  references  in  the  text  to  accesaoriea  afford  a  further  contri- 
bution to  the  lists  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &e., 
SliTen  in  my  notes  on  other  plays,  thus : — 

"  He  w«az8  his  &ith  but  as  the  &shioD  of  his  hat ;  it  erw  changes  with 
the  next  block."   (Act  i.,  Sc.  1.) 

"  The  body  of  your  dueoarse  is  sometime  gnarded  with  fragmsots,  and 
the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither."   (Act  i.,  Sc.  1.) 

"What  fuhion  will  joa  wear  the  garland  of  7  About  your  oeek,  like  an 
onzer's  chain?  or  nndez  your  arm  like  a  lieatenant^s  seaxfr"  (Aetii., 
8c  1.) 

"I  have  known  wbeo  be  would  hare  walked  tan  mile  afixA  to  ssa  a  good 
-anoour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake  eairiDg  the  fuhiou  oS  a 
new  doublet."   (Act  ii.,  Sc.  3.) 

"  There  is  no  appearance  of  fiincy  in  him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he 
bath  to  strange  diaguiees ;  as  to  be  a  Datchman  to-day ;  a  Frencnnuin  to- 
morrow ;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countriea  at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the 
waist  downward,  all  alops ;  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  do 
donbh^t."   (Act  iii.,  Sc.  2.) 

Among  the  habits  or  manners  of  the  youug  lover  of  this  time  we 
find  that  he  brushes  his  hat  everr  morning,  shaves  close,  rubs  him- 
self with  civit,  washes  his  face  and  paints  it  But  the  most  detailed 
reference  to  costume  is  in  the  fourtn  Scene  of  the  third  Act ;  here 
we  bave  a  little  discussion  between  the  lady  and  her  attendant  ou 
the  s^le  of  the  rabato  (the  neek-band,  ruff,  or  collar^,  the  colour 
of  the  fidse  bdr  and  the  tire,  and  then  follows  great  praise  of  Hzro's 
wedding  dress  by  the  side  of  which  the  far-famed  gown  ci  tiie  Duchess 
of  Miujr  waa  "  but  a  niffht-gowo,"  although  it  was  made  of  cloth 
of  gold,  slashed  and  laced  witn  silver  and  set  with  pearUi,  having 
**  down  sleeves  "  (truoks)  and  "  side  sleeves  "  (hanging  sleeves)  and 
skirts  round,  underbome  with  a  bluish  tinsel.  This  same  lady,  who 
■ao  eclipsed  the  Duchess  of  MiUK,  wears  gloves  of  excellent  perfume, 
which  she  tells  us  were  a  present  from  the  Coinrr,  and  were  no  doubt 
made  of  duvertt  or  soft  Idd,  excellently  stitched,  and  embroidered 
with  gold  or  silver  thread :  in  fact,  a  ratner  important  sort  of  gift. 

But  rich  gifts — soft  kid,  pearls,  gold,  and  thereat — wax  poor  indeed 
when  actors  and  actresses,  absorbed  in  the  finery  of  their  situation, 
aink  to  the  level  of  little  more  than  lay  figures  for  the  exhibition  of 
fashions.  In  ordinair  every-day  life,  the  people  who  represent  ou 
the  stage  the  fine  dame,  the  noble  duke,  or  the  foreign  jratentate, 
■re  so  htUe  accustomed  to  art,  or  anything  like  good  style  in  living, 
that  it  is  wiUi  difficulty  they  can  appear  unconscious  of  their  stage 
annoaadiDgs.  Every  movement  of  their  bodies  says  phuoly  "  tfau 
ia  s  very  tdling  sort  of  dress,  and  no  doubt  it  must  arrest  attention ; 
hut  I  never  wore  anything  like  it  before."  Even  in  modem  comedies 
we  aee  the  weak  actress  dominated  by  the  sheer  material  force  of 
flBillinery,  and  in  the  revival  of  old  plays,  when  fairly  genuine 
eostume  and  scenery  approaching  reality  are  produced,  the  mass  of 
actors  and  actresses  nmply  look  imbecile.  We  g^vethem  the  benefit 
of  the  donbt,  and  assume  that  they  are  inside  the  clothes,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  wear  them.  The  human  form  becomes  at  last  a 
mere  peg,  with  four  movable  peglets  fixed  in  it,  and  costume  ia 
thus  too  frequently  brought  into  ndlcule  by  the  ignorant,  and  made 
the  acapegoat  for  the  incapable  player.  Scenery  and  costume  we 
want  to  see  progress  until  both  shall  be  so  natural  as  to  be  un- 
obtrusive ;  but  etill  more  do  we  desire  to  see  some  eigns  of  progress 
in  those  who  stand  betwten  us  and  the  pnat,  as  the  living  illustrators 
of  tiie  manners  of  that  past,  and  the  interpreters  ot  its  mighty 
4nmatiat   ^   

An  XxhlMtlon  ia  to  be  opened  next  month  at  the  Gallery  of  M. 
Daaebampa,  New  Bond  Street,  in  aid  of  the  House  of  Charity,  Leicester 
Square.  A  large  number  of  psintinga  and  drawings  by  French  artists 
have  been  lent.  The  maonfactore  of  Sivres  will  be  repreeented  by  some 
beautiful  table  aets  and  by  aome  baste  in  biscuit,  that  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
taken  while  jooiig,  being  a  very  remarkable  example.  Spedmena  of  the 
flneet  French  typography  will  also  be  offered  for  sale,  and  for  the  first  time 
in&ig^d  thm  will  be  an  opportuni^of  purchasing  the  "History  of 
ttaM,"  puMiahad  fay  that  6tj  and  now  out  of  print. 


"  MODERN    ARCHITECTURE    AND  ITS 
ASSAILANTS." 

rB  ntkles  on  architects  and  their  work,  which  appeared  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  Quarterlff  Rmtio,  may  not  have  been  tmthftil 
in  statement  or  eondnaive  in  argument,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  of  all 
articles  puUiabed  lately  they  have  suggested  the  most  diacoasion.  Hitherto 
the  replies  to  them  have  been  more  or  less  professional,  but  there  ia  aome 
estis&etiou  to  find  that  at  length  the  Editdmrgh  Eevim  has  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  defence  of  English  architects.  The  new  number 
contains  a  long  article  under  the  title  of  "Modem  Architectore  and  its 
Assailants,"  which,  if  not  more  effective  as  a  reply  than  those  we  have 
already  heard  or  read,  ia  at  least  remarkable  for  the  stnmg  language  which 
ia  applied  to  the  Quarterljf  artielea. 

The  writer  commences  by  showing  the  importance  of  works,of  architec- 
ture. "  The  edifices  of  a  country,"  he  says,  "  are  the  positive,  visible,  and 
permanent  expressions  of  the  dvilisatioo  of  its  inhabitants,"  and,  apart 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  the  diief  structural  monuments  have  a  tendency 
to  endure  until  they  beoome  sulg'eet  to  geological  change.  Thai  structural 
&hries  reveal  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  race  that  reared  them,  and 
turn  where  we  will  **  the  relies  or  the  fresh  reanlta  of  the  tml  ti  the  archi- 
tect give  a  £uUifal  reflection  of  the  state  of  eirilisation,  culture,  and  comfort 
common  to  his  country  aud  his  age." 

It  ia  then  shown  that  architecture  embracea  the  two  ideas  of  ecienee  and 
art,  and  that  the  science  is  on  one  baud  akin  to  that  of  the  engineer,  and 
OD  the  other  with  that  of  the  sculptor,  as  it  "  relies  on  the  anbtie  relations 
of  exact  numeric  proportions ; "  and  from  this  the  writer  paaaea  on  to  the 
anbject  of  training,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  he  has  not  tite  avernon  of  the 
(^Mtrterly  reriewera  to  the  drawing-board.   He  says 

"  White  admitting  that  it  ia  as  proper  to  recognise  the  ezisteuee  of  a 
natural  genins  in  the  eaae  of  architecture  aa  in  th^  of  any  other  fine  art, 
or  of  any  lofty  and  ooble  oceupaUon  of  the  human  intelligence,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  for  the  architect,  aa  for  every  other  artist,  there  is  a  special 
form  of  education  ezpreesly  suited  to  the  development  of  excellence.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  beaitation  ss  to  the  alphabet  and  primer  of  this  conrae. 
Whether  attaining  it*  final  expression  m  marble,  in  wood,  in  atone,  or  in 
any  other  substantial  material,  architecture  possesses,  in  common  with 
the  sister  arts,  the  characteristic  of  being  graphic  in  its  nipn.  As  Mub, 
it  holds  rather  to  the  graphic  processes  of  the  engineer  and  the  mecha- 
nician, than  to  thoee  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  With  each  of  these 
men,  the  ultimate  ontcome  of  their  art,  the  inveatinf;  of  the  product  of  the 
imagination  with  material  form,  is  most  natdrolly  arrived  at  by  passing 
through  various  stages  of  preparation,  commencing  with  the  origtniA 
sketch.  Bub  while  the  first  sketch  of  the  painter,  in  crayon  or  in  pencil, 
or  that  id  the  sculptor  in  day,  is  rough  and  undetermiued,  and  the  subse- 
quent labour  of  the  artist  is  directed  to  tiie  attainment  of  gradually 
incieasiDg  precision  of  outiine,  and  harmony  of  compoeition,  with  the 
enginew  and  the  architect  the  process  is  reversed.  He  who  designs  any 
Btmcture  has  first  to  lay  down  Uie  extreme  limits  of  his  work,  and  to  de< 
termine  the  leading  dimensions  and  proportions.  From  these,  as  the 
varioiiB  requisites  are  Buccesrively  determined,  in  tbe  order  of  their  respec- 
tive importance,  tbe  plan  of  the  woric  gradually  forms  itself  intoooosiBtent 
detail.  Something  approaching  the  organising  power  of  Nature  herself  ia 
thus  attained  by  the  well-oonsidered  work  of  the  draughtsman.  As  he 
descends  into  detail,  his  dhmghtsmanship  will  divide  itself  into  the  two 
main  branches  of  design,  tbe  theoretically  accurate,  and  the  lestbetically 
well-proportioned.  Id  both  these  branches  the  immense  advantage  is 
poaaesaed  by  the  architectural  draughtsman,  that  he  starts  from  fixed 
principles ;  and  that  therefore  his  work,  if  laminoasly  designed  and  akil- 
fu^  wrought  out,  respmbkfl  a  growth  rather  than  a  mannfoctare. 

The  more  important  the  building,  whether  in  size  or  in  complication  of 
purpose,  the  more  ueedful  is  the  use  of  the  drawing-board.  "She  graptfic 
method  <A  study  requires  successive  gradations  of  detail,  from  the  rough, 
picturteqne  sketch,  in  which  the  dream  of  the  artist  first  takes  shadowy 
form,  to  the  full-siEed  working  drawing  or  template,  by  aid  of  which  the 
mason  hews  hia  quoins.  Eadi  such  st«p  represents  a  saving  of  labour,  by 
the  application  of  provident  thought.  It  may  be  possible,  indeed  we  coura 
cite  examplea  of  the  fact,  to  coustruct  a  building  of  copsiderable  size  and 
complication  without  complete  or  adequate  drawiufs.  But  to  attempt  to 
do  so  is  only  to  work  under  unnecessary  disadvantage;  to  augment  cost,  to 
protract  delay,  and  to  trausfer  to  every  step  of  the  actual  construction  that 
tentative  process,  often  involring  the  abandonment  of  details  first  pro- 
posed, which  the  competent  architect  has  carried  out,  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  efficieot  mode,  by  the  proper  use  of  thii  drawing-board. 

All  this  is  80  simple,  so  certain,  so  accordant  with  the  first  principtea  of 
composition,  whether  structural  or  seetbetic,  that  to  the  artist,  or  to  the 
man  who  poeaeaaes  any  competent  acquaintance  with  tbe  rudiments  of  art, 
our  lauguage  may  aeem  to  approach  the  character  of  truism.  But  it  is  the 
fhnetion  of  literature,  and.  espoeiBtly  of  the  higher  class  of  periodical 
litraatnre,  not  to  danle,  bat  to  instracL  The  geueral  reader  1o(0es  fat 
definite  and  reliable  information,  freed  from  the  busk  of  technical  lan- 
guage, in  pages  like  our  own.  And  when  such  a  reader,  knowing  littie  of 
the  Bubje<^  of  architecture  except  in  iis  literary  aspect,  and  perhaps  prac- 
tically only  too  folly  aware  how  much  our  dom^tic  bnilding  is  in  want  of 
very  stringent  rerorm,  hears  tbe  blame  of  all  that  annoya  him  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  professors  of  architecture,  he  will  be  apt  to  think  the  accusa- 
tion muat  be  aerious  and  well  founded.  He  will  lose  sight  of  the  real 
eausse  thtft  add  such  discomfort  to  our  urban  life,  to  the  stnugle  between 
the  desire  for  cheapness,  and  the  love  of  show;  the  need  to  Duild  honaai 
of  which  the  rent  shall  be  moderate,  oou^ed  with  the  Act  that  tvw  or  no 
honaea  would  be  built  except  for  the  sake  of  the  proKt  made  by  th^ 
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Inildan.  SuA  » iwder  irill  be  ^ad  to  aacertaio,  aod  he  has  a  rif^t  to 
the  iDformAtion,  That  is  the  trne  function  and  office  of  the  architect ;  and 
what  18  the  method  of  the  edncation  that  fits  bnn  to  amume  that  respect- 
able titlr. 

It  is  not  imhnovn  to  those  who  take  an  intarest  in  the  arts  of  desigi, 
thtft  we  bare  recently  witneBsed  nnmerons  afibrta,  both  on  the  platform  and 
in  Ae  lees  reputable  literatdre  of  the  daj,  to  depredate  all  syatematie 
etady  oi  tat,  or  df  literatne,  to  tbe  adrantago  either  of  lelf-foaiticatad 
unatenr  critics,  or  of  the  totally  mwducated,  who  are  erronaoody  called 
the  working  nun.  Tbe  motire  of  theae  diatribes  is  as  old,  at  leoat,  as  the 
time  of  iEnop,  and  has  been  appreciated  by  that  inimitable  f>age  in  the 
fable  of  the  fox  who  bad  lost  bis  t^l.  Bot  the  instances  of  disiotflrested 
coQDsel  which  are  most  numerous  amongst  ourselTBS  are  even  of  more 
tranaparent  simplicity.  Thay  are  rather  Uiose  of  animata  who,  never 
hwing  bean  pcoridad  with  a  tail  to  iMe,  aia  nona  the  kM  bittw  agumC 
all  foraiahed  with  that  appendage.  It  ia  aa  though^  the  Muz  eat  were  to 
uplift  its  aogzy  protest  a^inst  the  pencilled  lipa,  or  sqairrel-like  braahes, 
of  tbe  Angora  or  the  Persian.  That  groteaque  qoadntped  may  be  repre- 
sented as  thanking  Heaven  that  it  was  not  ae  othnrcats  are,  and  promieitig 
the  entire  eitiDction  of  the  laonw  tribe  ao  eooB  as  all  othermoasm  shoBla 
be  diveated  of  their  tails." 

The  latter  paragrai^  ia  an  exunple  of  tbe  hard  Ihitting  which 
thiooghopt  ib»  article.  The  writer  then  eonndem  the  proposal  to  mbeti- 
tnte  models  Ibr  drawings,  and  he  gives  one  ittataoee  from  tiie  buloiy  of  titt 
BirmiBf^iam  Sdlw«7  to  show  that  tho  former  have  not  the  adraBtagsa 
that  are  supposed  to  belong  to  them.  In  this  ease  tbe  diraeton  expended 
6001.  on  the  model  ai  a  ffnt-daaa  oarriage,  bot  no  good  was  obtained  b; 
the  outlay.  Aftw  this  the  artiolas  in  tiia  Quarterly  are  gt^led  with, 
and,  aa  will  be  Been  fnnn  oar  extract,  moat  vigoronsly ; — 

"  It  baa  been  wiUi  unfeigned  regret  that  we  hnve  seen  in  tbe  pages  of  a 
contemporuy,  triuaw  traditional  dbaraeter  waa  went  to  be  wholly  ooasem- 
tivQ,  not  only  one.  bot  a  ecdes  of  eaa^  which  respect  for  our  raadaxs 
forbids  us  acenrately  to  characterise.  Taking  modem  architecture  as  a 
test,  they  assail,  in  the  same  unhesitating  manner,  abnoet  every  name, 
ancient  or  contempooary,  which  has  had  the  disadvantage  of  provtiiiig 
citation.  Nor  are  architM^s  alone  the  subject  of  abuse.  English  law  and 
lawyers,  the  tenures  of  land,  and  the  righis  of  property,  come  under  the 
same  ban  ;  while  lhe  art,  the  science,  and  the  velfbre  of  the  futue  are 
referred  to  the  inagioary  guidance  of  '  the  inspired  workman.'  Such 
pigea  an  not  among  thoae  to  whieh  a  serious  xaply  is  grnn.  But  on  the 
part,  not  ardiiteets  or  artists,  ^o  may  rest  eontnitadly  in  the  company 
with  which  th^  are  ranked,  but  of  the  highsr  and  graver  literamre  of  the 
eonntry,  and  of  ^e  moderatioa  of  tone  which  is  an  inaenarable  alemeat  of 
gentle  breeding,  we  deplore  the  application  of  pagra  which  were  wont  to 
be  critical,  demonstrative,  or  imaginative,  to  the  reception  of  ssneotitmal 
writing  of  the  least  pro6table  order.  Men  of  letters,  and  all  who  ai^re- 
ciate  the  part  which  men  of  lettem  take  in  the  pzograaa  of  eirilisaUoD, 
have  occasion  to  view  with  grave  disqnietnde  the  ettai^Ee  &oee  that  have 
been  lately  safibred  to  gesticulate  from  the  tribunes  of  periodical  licera- 
ture.  Controversial  declamations,  wbich  may  be  very  snccessful  in  tbe 
pulpit  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  strangely  slKtm  of  their  prestige 
when  they  are  fcistrd  into  tbe  pegps  of  a  literarj  joumul.  Deprived  of 
the  life  given  by  the  eye,  the  tones,  and  the  gestare  of  the  speaker ;  and 
deprived,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  silent  but  masterly  editing  which  is 
supplied  by  the  practised  reporter;  anch  productions  can  but  ill  support 
tbe  patient  iuvpstigatiou  of  criticism.  Weak  points  cannot  be  adroitly 
glided  over;  strong  aseertims  cannot  be  bNcarded  without  proof;  declama- 
tion  cannot  safoly  be  anbatitnted  for  argument ;  when  the  orator  trusts  to 
the  minister  of  hia  own  pen.  Oreat  reputations  may  be  thus  torn  to 
tatters,  with  no  other  resnlt  than  that  of  exciting  wonder,  unallied  to 
admiration ;  and  of  selling  a  certain  number  of  editions  of  journal  or  of 
pam[^let.  When  the  condoetors  of  any  reputable  journal  allow  them- 
selves to  offer  to  the  public  letterpress  which  they  hope  will  soil,  but  which 
they  moat  know  cannot  live,  tfa^  offend  agninst  the  gnild  of  letters,  ami 
oommit  a  fault  whieh,  as  affecting  both  that  gnild  and  the  public,  ia  not 
only  a  litetaiy  crime,  bnt  a  literuy  blunder. 

A  fortfaer  misehirf  attends  this  want  of  self-control.  In  a  g^eral  and 
nndiseriminating  attadc  on  any  institution,  class,  or  body  of  men,  it  will 
necessarily  happen  that  what  is  amies  among  thm  will  be  blamed,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  not  amiss.  But  the  disgust  of  the  impartial  tooker-on 
will  blind  hia  eyes  to  the  distinction;  and  thus  it  always  hnppena  that 
errors  and  defects,  which  a  lucid  and  kindly  criticism  mif^t  aid  us  to 
eradicate,  are  only  rendered  more  inveterate  by  the  langUHge  of  abuse. 
For  this  reason  we  feel  oorselrea  compelled,  although  much  against  the 
grain,  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  on  whic^  not  in  one  easay  ^one,  nut 
in  the  connected  effijrts  nf  a  small  but  noisy  party  of  diaaarififled  men, 
admitted  tmths  have  been  made  use  of  as  the  mounting-blocks  for  pestilent 
errors. 

The  art  of  the  past  is  summarily  condemned,  in  the  psges  in  question, 
by  a  criticiBm  that  is,  at  all  events,  nnheaitating.  Wa  are  told  that  'if  the 
modem  woricman  could  get  rid  of  his  desire  for  all  the  many  curses  of  our 
modem  civilising  arte '  (we  omit  the  constant,  useless,  and  irritating  inser- 
tion of  turned  commas  used  to  indicate  the  points  thought  by  tbe  writer  to 
be  dever), '  and  would  rimply  woik,  and  make  a  steady  stncfy  of  bis  work, 
he  would  invariably  rival,  and  in  some  respects  he  might  surpass,  the 
glories  of  tbe  Parthenon  itself.'  As  '  our  present  working  claaoee  are  pro- 
fimndly  valgar,'  these  glories  are  lightly  prized.  But  it  is  hard  to  lell 
where  to  look  for  any  thing  better.  '  Wherever  work  that  may  be  called 
Vltmvian  has  been  done  with  demonstration  of  imaginative  vow^r,  the 
good  has  been  done  in  spite  of  aU  that  Vitmrius  has  ruled.'  *  The  subtie 
enrvaturea  in  the  lines  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  the  «nament«tion,  not 
caaoal  or  fortoHous,  of  a  Gothic  church,  are  tbe  direct  exi«essi<>n  of  the 
working  men  of  various  grades.*  '  The  work  at  Winchester  that  WilHam 
of  Wykeham  directed  ia  but  a  desperate  oc^pse  of  art.  He  touched 
Bothbg  Aat  he  did  net  debce.'  In  '  the  medianied  and  has^  metbod 


design  now  c^led  Fwpeodienlar  and  Tndor  sCylea;'  'Ae  Mean  mm 
snperflcial,'  and  the  wofk  '  has  aetther  incfivadoality  nor  trne  pestie  ■foaling;' 
'  Dudley  aad  Enpson,  and  tiieiv  n^al  muter,  an  the  aMMl  iilW 
of  the  Tudor  style.'    '  The  tower  of  Giotto,  at  Fie  ranee,  wna  a 


oonemtion  of  tbe  committee-mind,  and  Giotto  wna  en^^  to  dasamte  ths 
folhr/  for  whieh  he  ■  made  a  supw^cial  &lae  den^  ader  the  nmmrn  of  • 
wall  decomtor,'  which  'is  exquisite,  but  it  ia  not  HrhitwtM* 
interiors  of  the  churches  aad  chapels  after  thia  Lombard  pKind  an  Ac  th» 
most  port  miserably  poor,  both  la  eonoapticm  and  dets^V&t  FlorwM^ 
Biu-face  marble  work,  from  the  mean  particoloured  panelling  of  tho  Da«no, 
to  tbe  lavish  expenditore  on  tbe  Chapel  of  Uie  Hedici,  is  a  pise  loxazy 
witfa'iut  diagnise,'  '  Stone  and  the  inspired  mason  were  ne^ leetsd.'  Xichad 
Angelo,  *at  clerical  snggestioa,'  sometimes  'left  his  q>edal  work  aad 
aptitude  to  miUte  designs  for  building.*  'Hie  Famese  Falace  has,  aa 
doubt,  a  handmms  elevatioB,  that  i*  to  say,  H  is  agreeable  to  look  at  for  a 
moment,  and  then  to  be  wall  rid  of;  who  nan  help  piMw  the  owncv  of 
that  dismal  anbe  of  atone  wnAiV  'The  arehitectuml  paivliM  ob  tba 
Loggie  eeiliaa  in  the  Vatjean  ahows  huw  little  Baphael  had  dknovsred 
the  sense  and  scope  of  dcceiative  art.  Both  Miohari  Aagdonad  TTiniinal 
were  in  some  things  servants  to  the  fiuhioo  of  th»  day.*  '  Fman  Sfc.  HiiM^ 
to  tbe  latest  building  of  New  Borne,  Italian  architectara  ia  bnt  a  dnary 
RvidMice  of  luxury,  a  record  of  expenditure  and  foUy.'  Cologae  Oathedml 
'  is  a  gigantic  folly,  and  a  total  waata  anlaas  it  pvoyse  a  waraiiw.*  Tbe 
details  of  its  pngeeted  sfures  afford  *  dear  eridenea  of  j^-^fghtaniiiwliiii 
and  of  imaginative  incaparity.* 

Arebitectnral  dtaugbrmaa^ip,  if  attempted  by  anch  bnnglers  aa  Qiottiv 
Raphael,  or  Hjchael  Angelo.  ia  spoken  of  as  the  expression,  if  not  dn 
oaaso,  of  this  hicapacity.  But  in  'the  latest  instaaoe  of  tne  boOdinr 
mnster-workmuship,  the  Portcullis  Club,  93,  fi^nt  Street,  Wastai^a? 
*  the  whole  of  the  plaas  and  alerarions  have  been  drawn  bj  one  af  the 
members,  and  thus  tbe  little  fiwnt  is  much  more  satiafaetoiy  aad  reapeeb- 
akA»  than  the  Charing  Croati  Hotel,  at  tbe  Royal  Academy  foqada.'  "niia 
abowB  'the  retncn  to  sanity  in  art,' by  a  very  shoA  and  sM^way.  Jwt 
seven  hundred  years  eariiw,  when  William  of  Sena  '  went  on  prepaiiiig  sA 
things  that  were  neeaasary  for  the  work  *  e<  OantMrbmy  CWftffAial.  tfewn 
'  to  the  latest  fwas  of  wMUng  dnwinga,  the  eanatnctien  af  ingsflmv 
machines,  and  the  delivering  of  moulds  for  sbaping  die  stnoea,'  wa  as* 
told,  as  a  proc^  of  fata  iod^ndent  mind,  that  >  we  hear  netbing  of  faia 
dr\wia^'  It  would  pnzrie  the  'inspired  workman,'  as  asarii  aa  'IW 
emaneipoted  workman,  glorioasfy  impellrd.*  to  guess  haw  woridi«  tem- 
ptatea  ooald  be  piepased,  except  as  the  last  detaib  of  an  intsUigUile  s^ 
well-considered  set  of  designs  and  w<»kiug  drawing 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  in  what  oonnezion  or  capadty  tba  bestomr  of 
such  impitrtial  and  widespread  abuse  baa  attained  the  extraordinary  pra- 
eminencu  from  which  to  look  down  on  Greek,  Boman,  Italian,  and  Uothifr 
architects  alike  ;  to  ridicule  their  blindn«-8S  in  not  having 'discarded  io- 
stmments  and  kept  to  tools ; '  and  to  discover  the  hope  of  Snglish  archi- 
tecture in  that '  inspired  workman '  who  is  nt  the  same  time  '  profound^ 
vulgar 'and  'gloriously  impelled.'  That  snrii  a  writer  ha>  not  had  that 
trHoition  of  wbich  he  so  intensdy  bates  banded  down  to  him  thrangh 
the  oidinary  channel»,  it  is  not  needful  for  trim  to  state.  As  '  the  wMa- 
class  of  working  men  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  sbite  of  mental  aad  imagi- 
native feebleness,'  the  inspired  l^ht  can  aearoriy  have  enutoad  from  a  cI^m 
'  impot/'ot  in  all  that  eonoems  their  actnal  work.'  OutsiSa  the  rank  and 
file  of  tbe  builder's  craft-,  we  are  told  that  in  '  tb«r  architaetnial 
our  sapient  Englisbraen  are  mostly  fools.'  Thus  the  only  passage  in  whsslk 
courtesy  will  allow  us  to  suggest  that  the  anthnr  haa  indicated  his  asm 
ataiutt  is  that  in  which,  f^wakug  of  the  d^tUanU,  Mr.  Ferguason  is  qnotad 
as  remarking,  '  they  do  little  good  to  artists  or  to  art ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy, 
much  harm,  by  bringing  artists  down  to  their  level' 

We  cannot  bat  rfgaid  it  as  below  the  dignity  of  seriona  literature  to- 
defend  the  architectnro  or  the  architects  of  the  present  day  against  an 
attack  which  so  impartially  bespatters  all  that  is  traditional  or  elevated  ia 
art.  We  can  only  express  the  perplexity  we  feel  as  to  the  cause  which  can 
have  induced  our  respected,  and  once  conservative,  contemponiy  to  giva 
publicity  to  essays  so  gminane  to  tbe  ideas  of  the  Interaational  that  tbey 
seen  actaally  to  smell  of  petrolenm.  The  Barrys,  and  Soetia,  and  TTsfw 
honses  of  tbe  day  ma^  be  content,  while  noting  that  nttar  want  of  nmu 
rence  and  modesty  which  is  a  anre  mark  of  want  of  tme  knowledge^  UtAt 
the  line :  •  By  whom  to  be  abused  is  no  saaall  ptaise.* " 

Tbe  Qnwi^rly  reviewer  referred  to  the  attempts  at  launduog  the  "Qwat 
Eastern  "  steamship,  as  showing  tbe  diaadraotage  of  aoi  eatzosti^  in^aat- 
ant  operatioBs  aoMy  to  the  working  men  employed  on  them.  Bnt  ilt  m 
now  stated,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  ^e  obetracticB  to  tbs  lanndi 
of  the  vessel  arose,  from  Mr.  Brunei  baring  dincted  tbe  breaks  to  ba 
applied  as  soon  as  motion  was  observed,  out  of  fear  of  the  eonseqnaimaa 
of  the  surge  of  the  vast  stmctaro  to  the  crowd  of  sightseers  that  corcnd 
tbe  rivw.  The  launching  najn  were  wrenched  by  the  powerful  Ini^lis. 
and  thus  throngh  the  anginew's  bnmani^  the  bbatada  anae  wtaidt 
haa  so  often  affinded  a  aatgeet  to  flippant  writns.  Tba  BMmgh 
rerienver  then  zefsn  to  the  ability  which  ia  asetftad  to  wnrfciBg 
man.  He  shows  that  many  of  the  mechanical  inventions  for  irimeh 
patents  are  sought  by  worlung  men,  are  crude,  old-faahioned,  or 
impracticable,  while  in  tbe  woitaoen's  ezhtbirionsi  like  that  at  leUi^tun, 
"  it  might  be  thought  that  some  of  the  exhibits  were  actaal  nties  of  Aa 
rudnt  time  of  art  in  this  country."  The  hope  of  English  arehitectme  lim, 
tberefore,  in  tbe  improved  and  systematic  cnlton  of  th»  most  iiliiisHil 
minds  as  opposed  to  tba  rude  energy  of  tbe  leas  edoeated. 

The  only  part  of  the  qaeatitm  whieh,  tt  is  said,  is  really  in  donbt  isnx»o 
found  in  tbe  distinetaon  between  the  two  m(«ningB  whieh  may  be 
to  the  word  "imitation.'*   'Run  is  an  imitation  lAoA  in 
meebanienl,  but  there  is  alao  one  wMsh  Atistolls  fans 
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■MMfriDgof  Mt;  avdif  tlMitadyof  paai  worksis  necsHmcy  in  other  arts, 
ft-ig  BO  len  so  io  neUtaetare.  As  tSw  MTieTrcr  nja  :— 

I«  MguAoft  tbai^  Um  tvu  matlMcl  ^  diMe^ng  to  the  inproremmt 
ef  azehitfletiure  uut  coltiTated  intelligeoee  from  which  alone,  as  Hr.  Fcr- 
j—nn  juiCfy  atgafis,  a  true  pngveaa  can  be  wpected,  it  caoaot  be  ad- 
wttfld  that  may  suioaa  question  exist*  as  to  the  ^Deral  cbancter  of 
appropriate  method.  The  intelligence  of  the  architeoC  of  te-duy  must  be 
'•andv^ad.  step  wteip,  along  tbe  via  taera  defined  by  the  monnmftntal 
worka  of  his  ^eafavt  wedeenners.  The  history  of  hi*  art,  written  in  wood, 
IB  brick,  in  stone,  and  in  marble,  must  becMM  a  parties  of  bifl  tnteUeetnal 
kaovla^st  Kor  is  this  knowledge  to  be  acqaired  by  tbe  eye  Alooe.  Ko 
(■BsiaacsMrledn  of  any  art  can  be  attained  intbont  some  nee  and  oul- 
tae  <rf  tiia  Kand.  First  at  the  dnwing-board,  1^  rule,  and  scale,  and 
Bimiiiaiiii.  mast  the  student  mietically  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  atractnie.  With  the  stody  of  the  details  of  tlie  noblest 
-wttfka,  mast  be  blended  a  matbematioal  aaalyeis  of  the  queetiooa  of  weight, 
«f  thfiHt,  aad  of  stability.  Nor  will  the  study  of  the  dnwing-biMtd 
mffice.  Actoal  building  mast  yield  actual  espeneoee.  No  critical  know* 
lady  is  nwi^ftt  iidth<Mt  the  control  of  tiw  lire  eucrienee  of  pnctice, 
*Skm  tlw  iiiTiiwliiil  artist,  who  dwnld  be  at  onoe  Uie  -rhcmw  or  the  mirfV 
•of  the  Ore^  philosopher,  and  the  accomplished  scholar  of  the  Frendi 
jhilfMMytuw,  viil  bring  to  his  task  the  fall  knowledge  of  what  baa  been 
aeoamplisbsd  in  his  art,  joined  lo  the  perfect  ccanmand  of  his  own  artistic 
ftMiUias. 

When  this  is  done,  the  work  of  such  an  artist  will  be  imitation,  in  tbe 
aenee  in  which  the  word  is  need  by  Aristotle,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  illustsated  by  tbe  work  of  a  Chinese  wockaua.  The  aeeomplished 
■meter  <rf  hi*  art  wiH  be  equally  xenored  from  the  danger  of  elavieh 
«peing,  on  the  one  band,  or  of  vagae  blondwing  after  origiuality,  op  the 
'CfttaMT  hand.  His  guide  will  be  tnita.  Ab  utder  no  circumstiuioe  is  it  to 
W  eiqMCted  that  the  conditioos  of  any  single  building,  of  any  great  im- 
pgtancet  will  be  the  same  with  those  of  any  preceding  building,  so  no 
awtitect  of  geoins  will  attempt  to  repzodnee,  in  ite  exaelitude,  the  work  of 
any  predaeMsox:  But  as  each  of  those  works  to  which  he  looks  as  the  besk 
-eumples  of  the  ^plication  of  a  true  science,  and  a  true  sesthrtic  taste,  in 
its  auptabili^  to  the  apecial  purposes  for  which  it  was  built,  marked  a 
«tep  in  the  progress  of  architecture,  so  will  each  new  woik,  if  regulated  by 
the  aama  prindples^  fctrm,  in  its  tun,  a  step  towards  future  exeeUence. 
3d  £u>  as  eonditiona  are  imaltered,  the  wise  builder  will  be  contented  witJi 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  dealt  with  by  his  moat  illastrtoufl  i»ede- 
-cassers.  So  far  as  they  are  new,  they  will  be  provided  for  by  him,  in  his 
tnm,  under  tbe  gtudance  of  the  same  spirit.  If  truth  and  ntitural  fitness 
be  in  this  way  made  the  guides  (tf  the  practice  of  a  man  of  cultivated  taste, 
the  ezcelleDce  of  his  work  will  be  in  woportion  to  the  vigour  of  his  genius, 
bat  the  mean,  the  meretricious,  the  debased,  will  be  alike  impossible. 

Tbe  conception  <^  an  age  or  condition  of  society  as  altogether  artificial 
-and  imitative,  devoid  of  any  central  motives  for  progress,  in  which  men  are 
redaced  to  pilfer,  without  even  the  judgment  to  select,  from  the  relics  of 
the  past,  is  one,  to  our  view,  which  is  altogether  visionary.  Loast  of  hU 
d0«6  it  commend  itself  as  a  suitaUe  description  of  the  present  age.  And 
jet,  if  the  views  so  strenuously  urged  as  to  the  decadence  of  arclutecture 
amongst  as  be  correct,  we  must  either  be  in  this  shiftless  condition,  or  the 
ateaeUinl  vei^  of  the  day  must,  in  some  unesplained  manner,  have  ceased 
4o  be  a  reflection  of  the  stage  of  dvilisaUon  from  which  it  sprang." 

The  wtiela  then  enters  upon  a  refarospect  of  some  of  the  are^tectunal 
waafc  produeed  in  England  since  the  Gothic  revival,  aad  concludes  with  tbe 
following  observations  on  the  oondilions  <tf  tbe  arehitactore  of  the  future 
in  Snglend : — 

**  With  rofarence  to  the  arehitector*  of  the  foture,  it  seems  to  be  the  part 
fA  insdan  to  defer  remark  until  somethii^  definite  make  its  iq^iearsnee. 
Bat  it  is  another  natter  to  glunce,  not  so  much  at  tbe  direction  in  which 
MjDua  may  be  of  opinion  that  progress  is  most  desirable,  aa  at;  the  limits 
VWMB  which  evwy  axohibect,  whom  aware  of  the  eon^tioas  iaspasad  on 
hi*  vai^  anat  neeessarily  cendnet  his  study. 

All  hannan  arehiteeture,  with  tbe  exception  periiapi  of  the  megalithie 
wk  of  theestinet  cromlech  builders  attd  their  alhes,  may  be  tsaced  back 
%m  the  three  mether  ideas  of  the  teat,  the  hot,  and  the  cave.  Among  the 
^eacadoata  ef  the  wandering  nomads  of  the  great  Asian  plains  we  find  the 
toot  repaednoed  in  the  poreahtin  of  the  Chinese  pagoda  ;  utd  the  same  prin- 
-ciples  of  structure  lent  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  ^abic  modifications  of  atcu- 
at»  desiga.  The  Aryan  peoples  appear  to  have  been  the  early  hatrbuilders. 
The  alsiiwe  arehiteeture  ^  Graeoa  is  ftmotially  trabeate,  or  wooden,  in  its 
tmioaxj  risilieo>s>  although  the  oonunand  of  bwlding  stoM  of  rare  beauty 
M  to  that  cryst^liaation  of  the  orders  whicli  assumed  something  of  the 
flKitj,  eMubioed  with  more  than  the  variety,  of  the  eryetals  of  Nature  hei^ 
aett.  Bat  to  the  preesot  boor  the  miner,  especially  when  working  in  shifty 
and  dangeions  ground,  employs  the  primitive  aod  convenient  forms,  not 
«siIt  of  the  column  and  the  aRbitravr,  but  even  <x£  the  abacus,  the  plinth, 
-•M  tha  triglyph.  The  Aryan  tribes  id.  India,  («  the  other  haul,  haw  ear- 
Bsd  the  |ifiaeiples  of  wooden  structure,  not  so  much  in  their  coostmetiTe 
a*  ui  tbau  oenamental  adaptation,  back  to  the  deeoratieo  of  the  cave.  Many 
atC  tha  prmc^ial  architectuMl  designs  <^  India  are  eithw  axcavatpd  caverns, 
•V  stone  baildinge,  treated  in  a  style  proper  to  woodwork.  In  Africa,  the 
ademaMt  of  the  cavern,  and  its  refffodnction  even  under  the  artificial 
Mantain  of  tbe  Pyramid,  eettna  nevw  to  have  passed  through  the  inter- 
medial* stage  of  the  hovel.  The  pyramids  are  eternal  sepulchw,  in  which 
khaaawU  oaveoi  needed  for  the  protection*^  the sarcophagns  ia  raxroanded 
t|f  tha  pondnoas  mass  of  an  aM^nal  mountain,  wrought  into  the  re- 
>— tlaais  ot  a-stnpeodoas  muolith.  In  the  hypathral  temples  of  Egypt 
tha  pDndoeaa  fmpoctionfl  of  theoolnaiBs  ate  the  same  as  m  the  oavera 
temples  of  the  same  country,  and  bear  a  dose  affinity  to  the  pillm  left  by 
ttbraUBeEin  tba  native  rock.  From  these  primary  types,  the  fenotains  of 
laaHMf  Astiaot  styles,  the  poHsession  of  that  light,  diuabls^  and  eauily-eut 
WitmmK  'voleanie.  tnifak  Miaibled  the  Bowan  arehiteota  to  taka  an  inde< 
padaat  apriafr  in  tha  conatnetian  of  tha  iwdtad  axeh. 


This  essentially  masonb  form,  plained,  tether  with  the  Roman  eeglas, 
over  Ewope,  soon  evinced  its  exotie  nature.  In  tbe  Italian  climate  it  is  a 
thoroughly  appropriate,  and  even  luxurious  element  of  strnetnn.  Aad 
therefore,  to  the  [K^esnt  hour,  it  has  mtuntainMl  its  positifm  ;  being  always 
present,  if  only  in  the  ceatral  gateway,  in  the  more  highly  ornate  palasao 
of  every  Italian  style.  But  in  the  northern  countries,  long  aaeastomed  to 
build  with  the  wood  of  which  their  ferests  suradied  such  am^de  sl»ree,  the 
round  arcfa  never  thonugbly  acclimatised  itself.  The  course  whidi  it  took 
eftttr  the  intersrctioa  of  two  BemiciicoUr  anAi>s  first  produced  tha  groin 
we  have  not  here  spaoe  to  follow.  Bat  two  esacittial  ^najdes — one,  that 
<tf  confiaaMty  to  the  requirenHnta  of  donate,  the  other  that  of  adaptatioa 
to  the  stardy  qualities  of  the  Tantonio  tribes — nested  over  (h*  whole 
cenne  of  the  modification  of  the  arch,  in  Esriy  English,  Deeoiative,  and  Per* 
pendicnlar,  work  down  to  its  retam  to  a  trabsMe  aRangsmsnt  in  Tudor 
times.  And  not  only  so,  bat  them  two  principles  most,  unless  aoma  insx- 
plirable  cbsi^  oocnis,  dominate  the  tiMory  of  idl  nataral  and  ataadaid 
English  arehitectoKe. 

Tbe  two  priDciplea  to  the  b^py,  if  fbrtnitous,  combinatioB  of  which 
Gothic  architectuie  owes  the  pieturnqoe  character  of  its  effect  in  landsewe, 
arise  from  the  ind^iwdent  fieanily  life  the  TeotMic  races,  asd  from  ttw 
dtaraetsr  xit the  nosUwrn  winter.  The  flzstreqniies  a  eartain  iadspsadoioe 
of  plan.  A  house  mast  be  an  abode  capable  of  enlaigeauDt,  aooosding  to 
inereaaed  demand  for  honse-room,  hut  at  the  same  time  fbnnii^  aa  iad^n- 
dentdemesDe.  To  occupy  a  chamber  or  two  in  an  immense  conventual  or  pal(^ 
ti«l  building  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Teutonic  peasant.  If  he  can  have  but 
(me  room,  be  prefers  an  isolated  hat  to  a  chamber  in  another  man's  house. 
Hence  the  first  distinctive  featore  of  Oothic  aiebitectare,  its  dependence  on 
plan,  aud  its  perfect  elaaticity  in  adaptation  to  plan,  whrtber  reqairiiw  oih 
room  or  a  hundred,  unquestionably  springs.  When  w*  add  theseeondeon- 
ditien— the  need  to  provide  tm  each  part  of  tbe  simple  ov  oompotind 
dwelling  pointed  roofe  that  i^Kiald  throw  off  the  wint«r's  snow,  instead  of 
collapaiog  beneath  any  unnsnal  £all — we  are  (d)le  at  once  to  nndeiKaBd 
the  consiiuit  variety  and  nevep-failisg  [neturesque&ees  of  Gothic  stracturee. 
It  is  an  architecture  Uiat  struck  root,  floorisbed,  aud  matured,  beeause  it 
nirang  from  the  reqnirements  of  the  people,  undw  the  elimatie  conditiwis 

the  conntiy. 

In  Italy  the  round  avch,  although,  as  we  have  shows,  never  altogether 
superseded,  has  given  birth  to  tbe  Donuoua  graceful  niffdlfipirtifHis  of  the 
Italian  styles.  But  rhat  neither  Italian  arcbiteetoxe,  aor  Cbusie  axeUta^ 
ture,  has  ever  fully  adapted  itself  to  the  leqniremeM  this  eoantry,  is  a 
consequence  in  part  of  the  cbaraciar  ef  oar  climate,  and  in  part  of  oar  im* 
muaity  from  earthquake. 

In  h^laad,  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  admis»on  of  light, 
and  the  retention  of  beat,  are  the  main  requirements  of  a  good  hooae.  In 
Italy  and  Qieeee,  on  (be  other  hand,  for  foUy  half  tbe  year,  the  ewlariom 
of  both  heat  and  light  are  the  olgeets  chiefly  sooght.  Thus  Mty  porti- 
coes, cool  peristyles,  vast  domes,  and  hollow  arehea,  such  as  ^ve  luxurions 
shelter  from  Mediterranean  simsbins^  are  so  thoroughly  out  of  place  ia 
England  that,  with  whatever  grace  they  may  be  reared,  they  generally 
give  a  feeling  of  misery,  especially  in  oor  long  winter  season.  The 
removal  of  the  Quadrant  io  Regent  Street  is  a  very  practical  esmmple  of 
the  unfitness  of  a  modification  <hF  classical  arebj lecture  igt  our  civic 
buildings. 

With  regard  lo  thoao  higher  forms  of  the  modem  Italian  adifloes  that 
Und  tfaemaeWee,  with  nnieh  propriety,  to  the  requirements  of  onr  domes^ 
liie,  another  remark  applies.  The  Italian  architects  have  ever  wrought  in 
the  presence  of  a  tremendous  power  of  control,  a  mighty  master-bailder, 
wobc  to  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  to  test  the  fidelity  of  theirwork. 
In  a  word,  evety  boildiog  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  that  rises  above 
tbe  squalor  of  the  hovel,  has  to  be  built  so  as  to  reeist  earthquake.  A 
certain  maaeiveness  is  thus  impressed  on  Italian  axchitectore,  fbr  which 
the  motive  is  absent  in  this  oonntry.  Any  attei^  to  refwodnce  it  is  a 
diam.  for  thia  xaaaon,  as  vdl  aa  for  the  good  climatic  zeaaon  that  de- 
mands a  peaked  loof,  it  is  impossible  that  an  Italian  style  can  be  trans- 
planted into  our  country  without  nodifleations  which  wotdd  b%  in  ftet, 
only  tha  rapredootimi  of  the  truthful  motives  itf  Oothic  structure." 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

AK  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening.  Sir  Gilbert 
Soott,  President,  in  the  chair.  Some  preliminary  business  was  dis- 
posed of,  aud  the  chairman  stated  that  a  U'lter  had  been  received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Biddulf^,  conveying  Her  Majesty's  approval  of  the  award  of  the 
Boyal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Edmund  Sbarpe.  He  had  also  recMved  a  most 
agreeable  letter  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  which  he  expressed  bis  high  seasa  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Institute. 

Beferring  to  the  demolition  of  the  Colosseum,  B(>gent's  Park,  now  in 
progress,  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  suggested  that  tbe  Institute  should  em{doy  a 
photographer  to  take  views  of  the  building  while  tbe  removal  waa  going  on. 
The  building  was  one  of  exceeding  grandeur,  aud  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  an  emieent  member  of  the  Institute,  happily  still  living  —Mr. 
Decimus  Burton.  Its  name  was  somewhat  inappropriate,  for  instead  of 
recalling  the  Colosseum  it  was  rather  a  reminiiicenco  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
it  combined  the  migeety  of  tbe  Parthenon  with  the  superb  outline  <^  the 
Pantheon. 

A  Paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  Beavington  Atkinson  on 
The  Ghuroh  of  St.  Kanoia,  Asaial. 

The  history,  and  a  full  deso^ition  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Chnnhes  at 
Asnei,  would  (Hr.  Atkinson  said)  &r  exceed  the  limits  of  a  abort  Papain 
and  in  addressing  a  professional  audience,  he  craved  iudulgeaeB  as  ap- 
proaching the  subject  somewhat  from  the  ude  of  an  amateur. 

You  all  know  that  tbe  double  or  triple  church  of  St.  Francis  held*  a 
eommaudtug  poution.  Tbe  caty  of  Aseisi  is  planted  after  tha  h^t  of 
the  ancient  Ktnscans  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  gecgraphiaal 
and  geok^oal,  not  to  s^  tba  milttaij  oonditioas,  have  aatucaUy  taAaaBoai 
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Brcbitectotal  coostrocUoo.  la  do  other  couitiy  in  the  world  do  Uie  forme 
of  oniwud  natue  lend  themnlTM  ao  kindlj  to  tlie  taaguttam  of  etnetortl 
and  decoratire  tirt. 

The  Lover  Church  wu  commenced  in  1228,  and  flDiehed  in  1334  ;  tha 
Upper  ChoKh  did  not  reach  completion  till  1263.  The  acdiitect  vM  a 
German,  called  bj  the  Italians  Lapo,  with  whom  seems  to  hare  been 
associated  an  Italian  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Fraods,  Fra  Filippo  da 
Campella  Limits  of  time  forbid  details,  hot  the  following  points  ma;  be 
briefly  not^  Fint,  the  extent  and  the  ttxly  date  of  the  Oothio  move- 
ment which  swept  over  and  occupied  the  plains,  TalleTs,  and  hilJi  of  the 
Apennines.  In  my  recent  tonr  I  hare  again  been  strack  with  the  abundant 
and  ItucuTiant  growth  of  the  pointed  aich  and  its  cognate  ornament,  not 
as  an  exotic  coming  from  afiv,  bot  apparently  as  moch  at  home  and  accli- 
matised as  the  acanthus — not  employed  for  ecclesiastical  purposee  only, 
but  entering  into  the  structure  of  hnmbte  dwellings  in  the  uiurowest 
Btreeta — not  ratablished  at  great  centres  and  chief  capitala  e^nrively,  bvt 
finding  a  footing  in  the  outlying  towns.  In  this  complex  Italian  derelop- 
ment  the  cbutehes  of  St.  Fmeis,  and  the  aister  ehntch  of  Sta.  Chiaxa  at 
Afisisi.  aUnd  as  early  and  simple  ezamplee.  It  has  been  tndy  said  that 
AsBisi  was  as  a  light  set  on  a  hill  for  art  no  lees  than  for  n^oo.  Qotbic 
architecture,  with  kindred  pictorial  decoration,  became  from  this  centre 
difihsed  orer  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  central  Italy. 

A  further  point  arises  from  some  pecnliar  characteristics  in  constmetion. 
The  Lower  Church  is  cavernous  and  crypHike ;  the  columns  in  the  nave  aw 
of  single  massive  shafts,  as  in  the  Norman  style  of  England,  or  the  transi- 
Uon  from  the  Bomanesqne  to  the  Gothic  in  France.  Thn  arches  and 
vaulting  between  these  stunted  columns  are  round,  with  poasiUy  a  slight 
aspiration  here  and  there,  according  to  the  spaces  spanned,  to  a  point. 
These  columns,  which  now  st^ind  at  the  entrances  to  the  c^e  chapsls  of 
later  date,  are  continued  to  the  Upper  Church,  where  they  serve  as  external 
buttresses — anomalous  and  nndecorative.  The  U[^r  Church  soam  into  the 
sky  in  contrast,  and  yet  not  in  discord,  with  the  lower.  It  is  as  a  lantern 
rising  ont  of  a  crypt ;  it  is  full  of  l^ht,  utd  speaks,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Besnrrection  after  the  Sepulture.  The  semi-detached  oolumns  at  the 
transepts  divide  into  clustors ;  the  vaulting,  of  the  elementary  form  of  a 
rectangular  space,  with  diwonal  ribs,  is  fkixij  lofty  compared  with  the 
width  of  the  floor.  Here  in  the  XSpptec  Ofanxeh  the  forma  exchange  strength 
for  elegance ;  the  colours,  enlivened  bv  a  flood  of  light,  are  joyous.  _  Judg- 
ing frnu  internal  evidence,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  development  in  style 
mwe  than  correspondent  to  the  difference  of  twenty  years  in  the  date.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  record  of  change  in  the  design  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  two  strurtores  are  not  without  unity;  the  apse  espe- 
cially is  in  accord  in  the  two  churches.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  in  an 
architectural  structure  reasonable  to  take  into  account  what  in  oatore  is  a 
pinciple  of  vitalgrowth.  from  root  (»  base  to  flower  or  roof;  at  all  events, 
in  the  present  instance  it  was  a  manifest  necesuty  that  the  under  church, 
irhidi  nad  to  bear  the  weight,  should  be  strong,  and  eqnally  needful  that 
the  upper  should  be  light.  Thus  it  would  appear  to  me  probable  that  any 
apparent  diversity  in  style  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  power  of 
adaptation  (o  circumstances  in  Gothic  architecture.  I  will  just  add  that 
the  vestibule  and  most  of  the  side  chapels  to  the  Lower  Church  were 
appended  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  some  must 
earlier,  because  they  still  preserve  on  their  walls  pictures  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    The  dates  of  the  structares  are  of  all  the  more  cocse- 

anence,  because  they  thus  scMuetimes  serve  to  indicate  the  age  of  the 
ecoratione.  It  is  evident  that  a  firesco  could  not  have  been  painted  brfore 
the  wall  was  built. 

One  mora  matter  may  be  worthy  of  mention  before  I  pass  to  the  recent 
restcoations.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  Italian  architect  shared 
the  work  with  a  German— a  &et  which  may  the  better  account  for  certain 
aeeommodati(»s  of  the  Ntothem  Gothic  to  Sonthem  and  Italian  tEfiatmenU 
This  ia  seen  in  the  surrender  of  mouldings,  surface  panellings,  and  details, 
for  the  aake  of  large,  unbroken  spaces,  reserved  expressly  for  frescos. 
Here,  in  fact,  in  Assisi,  as  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua,  the  pictures 
become  principals,  and  the  architectural  members  asd  the  sculpture  sub- 
ordinates. Mouldings  are  merged  into  divisional  lines  between  pictures  ; 
indeed,  the  painter  uniformly  seises  on  the  diagonal  ribs  in  the  vault,  and 
treats  them  as  picture-frames.  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  the  penalties  of  divers  modes  of  decoration.  All  that 
need  be  said  is  that  Assisi  ia  rather  an  nltia  example  of  how  light  and 
shade,  form  and  proportion— in  other  words,  how  architecture  and  aenlp- 
tore — may  be  made  the  servants  of  painting.  The  principle  involved 
eonld  scarcely  be  wholly  wrong  when  the  results  rraefaed  were  so  nearly 

I  now  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  recent  and  radical  changes 
which  have  proroke^}  a  storm  of  criticism.  The  purpose  of  the  worlu 
undertaken  may  be  said  in  the  general  to  be  to  reinotate,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Churches  to  something  approaching  their 
original  integrity.  The  narrative  which  follows  is, made  from  notes  taken 
by  myself  on  the  spot,  and  still  more  from  verbal  statements,  letters,  and  a 
maooscript  report  to  the  Italian  Government  by  Signer  Cavalcaselle,  to 
whom  has  fratanately  been  intrusted  these  perilotis  operations.  Beginning 
with  the  exterior,  the  first  object  has  bem  to  place  the  building  in  safety. 
Thus,  the  roof  was  made  sound,  the  buttresses  were  strengthened,  crevices 
in  the  stonework  stopped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating 
through  the  walls  to  the  back  of  the  frescos.  Frovirion  also  had  to  be 
made  for  the  escape  of  water,  and  lightning  conductors  were  put  up,  to 
tha  need  of  which  I  can  testify,  from  having  witnessed  from  within  the 
building  one  of  the  serereet  of  storms  which  visit  the  Auennines. 

I  wiU  BOW  speak  of  the  alterttiona  in  the  lown  ohurdL  Hie  clearances 
ban  been  eflhcted  with  so  atnnig  and  swift  a  band  that  priests  and  people 
vere  alike  taken  by  surprise,  ^ns  during  a  single  night  a  staff  of  twenty 
or  more  men  made  a  clean  sweep  of  wood  aHars,  rococo  carpentry,  and  gtm- 
crack  ornaments,  much  to  the  constemstion  of  the  monks  who  came  in  the 
morning  as  usual  to  say  mass.  By  this  bold  stroke  of  business  light  was 
let  in  at  darkened  vindows,  frescos  by  Uie  dozen  were  made  to  look  out 
oDoa  mm  from  valla  ku^  naalud,  and  the  itoAe-altan,  befim  vhidi  tha 


immediate  followara  of  St.  Francis  bad  worahipped,  hnag  diseacnmberad 
from  impeitinent  excrescences,  again  stood  ont  in  thnr  original  modaistivii- 
and  simpliei^  of  proportion,  "nt  fidlowing  detuls  1  take  in  an  sbtidgad 
form  from  Signer  UkTaloasatle'a  offidal  report  to  the  Italian  Oovera- 

ment : — 

1.  The  iron  enclosure  round  the  high  altar  in  the  Lower  (Anieh  ham 
been  for  historic  reasons  removed  to  its  ori^nnl  position  at  the  altav 
<tf  the  VppvT  Church. 

2.  An  iron  Tailing,  or  low  screen,  has  been  placed  between  tbe  nave  sad 
the  presbytery  of  the  Lower  Church ;  marks  in  the  structure  indicate  the 
prior  pontion  of  a  similar  erection. 

8.  The  singing  gallery  and  organ  have  been  taken  away  finn  Oe  ana* 
and  east  end;  thereby  are  revealed  frescos  before  hid,  and  also  UiewooiW 
choir  of  1471  ;  likewise  thereby  much  required  light  is  admitted  to  tlio 
frescos  in  the  vault,  espedally  to  the  four  famous  compositions  of  Giotto 
over  the  high  altar  at  the  transept. 

4.  The  huge  marble  altar  on  the  west  wall  of  the  north  tXN»nt  haa 
been  cleared  away.  Thus  can  now  be  seen  the  immense  aadbaoB  bj 
Ketio  Lozenxetti,  whidi  eorera  the  greater  part  of  the  wall. 

6.  Viom  tha  opumtt  tiuisept  ui  been  removed  the  attn  of  nlded 
wood,  which  eorend  half  of  Cimabne'i  noble  fivMo  of  the  lbdauia,(3iild, 
and  angela. 

6.  From  the  chapel  of  the  Orsini  has  been  taken  a  marble  altar ;  thaiabgr 
is  discovered  the  sepulchre  of  Cardinal  Gaetano  Orsini,  together  with  m 
fresco.  A  new  altar  is  now  put  like  to  the  ancient  one.  The  chapel 
is  better  lighted,  and  the  painted  windows  are  no  longer  abut  ont  from 
view. 

7.  likewise  from  the  opposite  chapel,  that  of  Cardinal  Kapoleon  Orsini, 
was  earned  nwqr  an  altar  of  siUad  wood,  tbna  wnt^ag  a  tomb,  aim  m 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

8.  In  the  Ch^l  of  St  Antonio  Abate  mre  cjisaovered  two  sepnlduil 
monuments  of  Blaise.  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  his  son.  Tbe  vast  baroeen 
marble  altar  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  small  one  of  ancient  form  snbed* 
tnted.  When  such  restorations  became  impmtive,  the  types  adoptad 
were  those  of  the  old  stone  altars — little  else  Uian  rectangolar  tables. 

9.  In  like  manner  all  the  remaining  altan  of  gilded  wood  were  removed. 
They  disguised  and  ditfgnred  the  onginal  stone  altars,  nioetlj  stUl  lying 
hid  within. 

Lastly.  The  painted  windows  now  once  mors  serve  Qie  pnrpoae  tit 
windows.  Th^  light  op  the  darkness  ^sible  Gt  this  grand,  tbot^ 
^oomy  intsrifv. 

I  will  next  tell  of  the  changes  in  the  Upper  Church.  They  have  been 
analngous  to  those  in  the  lower,  though  in  the  absence  of  side  chapels  and 
side  altars  they  could  not  be  identical.    The  fallowing  are  the  diief  pnnta- 

I  for  observation.   Again,  the  notes  made  on  the  spot  find  most  impmtaat 

I  addiUoos  from  Signor  Cavalcaselle. 

I  Oarefnl  considMntion  haa  been  given  to  the  original  lerel  of  the  floor  Ot 
the  nave,  and  the  eoaelnmon  come  to  is  that  there  was  arise  of  tbrse  at«« 
between  the  nan  and  the  presbytery,  that  subsequently  the  nave  and  the 
door  on  the  west  were  placed  on  a  higher  level  Baring  my  visit  last 
sutnmn  men  were  empli^ed  with  pickaxes  about  the  foundations  of  the 
entrance,  but  nothing  was  discovered.  The  inference  is  that  the  columns 
and  bases  of  the  doorway  were  raised  at  the  time  when  the  nave  was 
elevated.  This  elevation  of  the  floor  neoessaiily  threw  additional  weight 
on  the  Lower  Church,  but  the  massive  columns  are  sufiBcient  to  anitaio  the 
fnrthar  burden.  Of  the  strength  of  the  vaulting  it  ia  not  so  eanj  to  ■peak, 
as  the  eurhee  is  disguised  pictorially.  This  rise  in  the  nare  proeented 
a  difficult  problem  to  the  restorers,  but  Signor  Cavalcaselle  came  to  tha 
concldsion  that,  nnder  present  conditions,  it  wonid  not  be  wise  to  lower  the 
nave  to  its  original  level.  Such  a  changewonld  necessitate  the  lowering  of 
the  base  of  the  western  door,  and  of  the  grass-grown  piaasa  in  ita  front — 
processes  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  was  deoned  that  a  descent 
into  the  Upper  Church  by  stepa  from  the  piaaza  would  be  a'  sacrifice  ot 
dignity.  Tbns  a  wise  caution  has  indoced  a  discreet  compnMnise.  The 
ascending  slops  from  the  nave  to  the  transept^  made  iriien  tiie  time  stc^ 
were  removed,  is  now  converted  into  one  step.  Thus  it  haa  not  beea 
attempted  to  take  back  the  church  precisely  to  its  state  in  the  thiiteenth 
century,  as  conceived  by  Lapo ;  and  we  an  told  that  we  may  reasonably 
rest  content  to  see  the  structure  placed  in  the  intermediate  cotMitioo  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  At  all  .events,  we  can  now  realise  the  interior  as  it  waa 
before  the  changes  of  the  aixteeuth  centnqr,  and  the  frightAil  intmsioos  (tf 
later  and  recent  times. 

The  most  important  altemtioos  in  the  Upper  Chnrdi  have  ben  in  the 
transepts,  ^e,  and  the  high  altar.  From  the  west  walls  of  the  transejMa 
have  beni  removed  two  painted  wooden  akaia,  of  corrupt  design.  The 
result  is  the  uncovering  of  two  freeoos  of  the  Oonesption.  The  eariy 
simple  stone  altars  were  firnnd  set  away  from  the  walls,  and  names  eemt^ed; 
and  an  inscription  behind  one  of  them,  bearing  the  dates  1489,  1050,  1877, 
and  1680,  shows  tiiat  in  these  yean  the  walls  wne  from  the  hogs 
painted  incumbrances  now  haj^ily  removed. 

The  ndical  refbrmation  has  been  the  withdrawal  from  the  npae  and 
transepts  of  the  Intamia  cato  of  the  rixteentfa  eentni7,  axeeated  by  tha 
well-known  worker  in  wood.  San  Ssverino^  of  Florence.  Tina 
raising  measure  provoked  more  opposition  than  any  other  of  the  recMit 
changes.  This  coro,  no  doubt,  was  an  introsion,  but  yet  it  formed  an 
imposing  piece  of  church  faroitnre,  and  its  removal,  thon^  revealing 
frescos— not,  however,  of  a  high  order— leaves  the  east  end  of  the  cbuich 
bald  and  desolate.  Signor  Cavalcassllo  defends  the  proceeding.  He  njt 
truly  that  the  structure  was  ill  suited  to  the  positiw ;  that  the  s^le  is 
cinqne  cento,  nnd  that,  wiUi  the  «toeption  of  the  flgnrsi  in  tarais,  tha 
execntiim  is  mde^  I  may  add  what  I  ameein  to  bo  a  pammonnt  reason 
for  its  removal — that  the  restitutions,  either  noera^Uahed  or  eoatemplated, 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  practicable. 

The  papal  throne  in  the  centra  of  the  apse  was  examined.  The  oiiginBl 
simple  Rtrotture  bad  evidently  been  tampered  with,  l^e  level  had  been 
raised  from  two  steps  to  Ave  above  the  floor,  and  a  semi-elaaiiecaiK^jtann* 
ported  fajoolnmna  on  falsa  baae^  bad  been  addsd.  TbiacmfymtmanL 
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rbriR '  MB^^K  a|Mt  on  aSbr  rfds  of  the  papal  chair, 
vai  fbiud 'witbont  intonaco— a  foet  which  led  to  tiis  iaferenoe  that  tlw 
mac*  hnd  been  oecopied,  as  in  many  other  diurchee,  with  a  range  of  seats, 
^uthennore,  in  the  transepts,  below  the  line  of  the  frescos,  were  dia- 
coTered  painted  tapestries  up  to  the  dado.  It  is  one  of  the  interesting 
eoineideiioea  arising  oot  of  the  recent  investigntioiis,  that  in  the  Lower 
Cbtnch  are  marble  and  mosaic  wall  eorerings,  correspooding  in  dimensions 
to  the  nndecorated  spaces  in  the  apse.  This  marble  work,  of  the  generic 
character  of  Opos  Alexsndrinnm,  also  fits  io  with  the  proportions  of  a  sup- 
posed  original  coro.  It  is  proposed  to  ro'olotbe  the  dsDwed  wall  space  in 
the  apse  according  to  this  coiyectnred  precedent. 

One  important  adrantage  accnuns  from  the  removal  of  the  encroach- 
ment of  ue  laq^e  wooden  stall-work  has  been  Uie  needAil  ^ace  gained  for 
the  restoration  of  the  high  altar  to  its  (viginal  posidon  immediately 
under  the  transepts  The  altar  had  been  (hriist  down  into  the  nave  to 
mske  way  for  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  choir.  Id  its  present  posi- 
tion it  stands  immediately  above  the  high  alUir  in  the  Lower  Church, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  directly  over  the  tomb  of  iSt.  Francis  in  the  Crypt 
Chnieh.  Befete  w«  qmt  the  nigh  altar  in  the  Upper  Chnrch,  I  vonld  apiin 
lefw  to  the  transfer  oi  the  snclosnre  of  ironworic  from  the  high  altar  of 
the  Lower  Ohorch.  8ignor  OaTaleaidle  conmden  that  it  was  maide  for  the 
n^r  altar,  and  had  bera  wrongly  remorod  to  the  lower  in  the  sixteenth 
centory.  This  iron  eoclosnre  underwent  many  alterations,  and  bears  the 
sigos  of  at  least  two  dates — the  earlier  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
csDturr ;  some  additions  are  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth,  the  period 
of  the  stall-work  removed  from  the  upper  apse.  It  may  seem  an  anomaly 
that  the  woodwork  should  be  removed  while  the  ironwork  is  restored ; 
but  the  flzcose  ia,  as  before  said,  that  drcunutaiiees  sug^t,  if,  indeed, 
th^  do  not  impoae,  a  compromise. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  marble  coro  is  aa  follows : — !E1rst, 
foundations  fonnd  beneath  the  pavement ;  second,  the  existence  of  anndiy 
marble  slabs  decorated  with  mosaics  inserted  in  the  pavement,  foand 
attached  but  not  belonging  to  the  pnlpit  in  the  nave  of  the  Lower  Church, 
and  to  the  wall  of  the  Fontani  Chapel.  These  marbles,  as  before  said, 
correspond  in  size  with  the  nnclothM  wall  spaces  on  either  side  of  the 
papal  throne.  Third,  the  small  pnlpit  of  stone  now  attached  to  the  shafts 
of  the  elostend  eofaimn  at  the  awo  betwnn  the  nave  and  the  north 
oansept  Tha  Mdnma  has  been  diiselled  away  to  admit  of  tiiia  addition, 
and  the  little  staircase  leading  ftom  the  sacristy  below  is  also  subsequent 
to  the  original  structure ;  apparently  the  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
the  time  of  the  breaking  op  of  the  marble  coro.  This  pulpit,  then  very 
lorely  in  its  pro^rtions,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  two  ambonos  of  the 
choir.  The  conjecture  seems  ingenious  without  being  quite  conctosive. 
Fourth,  the  existence  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Chiara,  in  Asaisi,  of  a  similar 
choir  of  the  dote  of  1257,  the  design  of  Fra  Filippo  Campello,  who  also, 
aa  «•  have  bobti,  worked  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  fifth,  a  fresco  by 
Giotto  in  tlie  nsva  of  the  Upper  Church,  depicting  the  saint  institntiog  the 
representation  of  the  Nativity, 

The  whole  <^  this  difSenlt  problem  Signor  Cavalcaselle  sums  up  as 
follows : — Sach  being  the  results  of  the  obaervations  made,  the  natural 
wish  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  work  to  the  integrity  of  its  primitive 
fonn,  and  with  this  end  to  dispense  with  the  iron  endcmire,  to  make  in 
the  aitar  and  papal  throne  radical  restorations,  to  set  n p  again  the  marble 
eoro;  in  short,  entirely  to  ro-arran^e  the  txansspt  and  apse.  But  to  do 
this,  he  says,  voald  be  absolntely  imposnble,  and  therefbre  it  has  been 
tboaght  bettor  to  taka  Um  middle  contss,  an  accommodation  to  existing 
drenmstances,  which  I  bare  attempted  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify. 

Having  spoken  thus  &r  of  the  stmcture,  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  it  was 
nnw  dme  to  turn  to  the  painted  decorations — ^premisin^  hj  stating  that  he 
used  ths  word  fresco  merely  as  a  geQerie  term,  aay  stnctly  speaking,  there 
were  no  fkescoa,  the  prooess  bnng  secco. 

Fint  cane  Oinnta  of  ^sa,  who  was  itill  nnder  Bysantine  bondage ; 
next  followed  bis  pupil  Cimabae,  then  a  clearance  was  made  for  a  third 
generMjon  nnder  Giotto  ;  afterwards  followed  Giottino  and  other  pupils — 
these  paiatera  representii^  the  Florentine  school  in  the  two  churches.  But 
the  desire  to  aecnre  the  bMt  talent  of  the  day  naturally  led  to  the  employ- 
ineLt  of  the  leading  masters  in  the  rival  sehotd  of  Siena.  Accordingly,  we 
find  on  the  walls  frescos,  by  Smone  Martini,  commonly  called  Simone 
Uemmi,  and  of  Ambrogio,  or  Hetro  L(H«nzetti.  Many  of  these  com- 
positions have  snfiered  grievously  flom  decay  and  from  restoimtions,  and 
sune  having  bean  entirelj  swept  away,  are  za^aeed  h7  lAtw  wm/kM  in  ths 
wont  taste.  At  a  nmgfi  estimate  uie  tvro  oinrehes  contain  ftom  fimr  to 
lire  centuries  of  frescos,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  difficult  it 
becomea,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  author- 
ship of  individual  works,  especially  as  the  greater  number  are^  as  I  have 
sua,  Mther  wrecks  or  restorations. 

bewail  pictures  io  the  Lower  and  ths  Upper  Church,  owing  in  part  to  per- 
sistent destroction  of  old  work.and  the  interpolation  of  new,  admit  of  no  con- 
secutive axrangeaent.  Where  internal  evidence  can  scarcely  decide  between 
the  taste  of  Bnaotine  painten  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oinnta  ud  Cimabae 
on  tha  other,  um  fiut  in  my  oi»iri(»  being  that  ^zantiae  art  has  been  nn- 
&iriy  derived,  and  the  refwrnatiui  wroaght  }n  Omabae  too  greatly 
magnified.  Signor  Cavalcaselle  a^ea  against  tta  probability  of  Greek 
aitwts  having  been  empl<^ed.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  strictly  troe ;  but 
Italian  artists,  working  in  the  manner  of  Bnantines,  would  produce  almost 
identical  tesults.  In  fiwt,  in  Uie  fiace  oi  these  designs,  it  once  more  be- 
comsaevident  that  tha  generic  manner  goes  for  mora  than  the  individual 
iBUt».  A  comparison  maybe  made  between  these  frescos  and  ths  moral 
pt^nttn^  in  the  mother  church  of  Ksa.  In  the  presence  of  thess  compo- 
ntiosa  in  Assisi  I  cannot  but  feel  how  much  haa  been  lost  in  tha  total  over- 
throw of  thei  Byzantine  manner.  The  figures  stood  firmly  aa  columns,  and 
the  draperies  are  cast  into  broad  symmetric  folds,  not  very  remote  horn 
Claasic  originals.  Io  ooloor  and  in  decontiTe  service  the  n^ool  is 
sdraowledged  to  ba  aopmnaw  Sodi  ia  the  ^orial  point  of  dspartnre  at 


(SnabM  fbllows ;  nanriMreeaatUagiud  and  cxeative  master  be  so  wall 
atndiad  aa  within  these  two  dinrdus.  It  aeons  eertun  that  Omabna 


painted  in  the  tranaapts  of  the  Lower  Chnrch,  also  in  the  transepts  on  the 
vault  and  aide  walls  of  Um  TJppm  ChnrdL  Of  great  nol^ity  and  beauty 
ie  the  Madonna,  with  Child  and  angels,  ntill  preserved  amid  general  clenr- 
anees  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Lower  Church.  From  extant' remains  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Lower  and  the 
Upper  Church  were  covered  with  frescoes  by  Cimabna,  and  his  immediate 
foroimners  and  followers.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  whole  was  thus  decorated, 
for  it  is  bard  to  believe  that  in  those  days  of  religious  enthusiasu  the 
great  sanctuary  should  have  runained  unfinished  for  even  half  a  century. 

And  yet  the  next  wodi,  that  of  Giotto,  is  probably  separated  from  tha 
former  by  B><M  tlx"!  o^l'^Mo^'y*  In  Ei^;land  such  haa  been  the  speedy 
decay  of  frescos  that  the  periods  at  Assist  in  comparison  are  not  short, 
bat  long.  Possibly  it  was  found  that  the  style,  and  especially  the  scale  of 
Cimabue,  did  not  aoccnd  with  the  treatment  of  his  pupU  Giotto ;  and  if  we 
mav  judge  from  the  allotment  of  walla  made  for  the  new  decorations,  the 
desire  for  unitv  waa  a  controlling  eonsiderauon.  Thua  in  the  Lower  Church, 
to  Giotto  and  his  pufnls  were  assigned  the  vault  over  the  high  slttir,  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  transept  and  two  a^iiacent  ehapeh^  and  in  the 
Upper,  the  best  ports  of  the  nave.  Theqa  pietonal  creations  are  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  even  did  space  permit.  Among  all  the 
works  of  Giotto  none  show  more  creative  genius  or  technical  power  than 
the  three  vows  of  St.  Francis  on  the  vault  of  the  lower  church. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  iUustratioa  are  like  the  architecture  and  the 
pictorial  b^Ios,  a  conglomeration ;  they  do  not  fall  into  consectitiTe 
thought;  but, speaking  generally,  they  divide  themselves  between  Biblical 
hist^  and  the  life  of  the  titular  saint 

In  Uie  restorations,  Mr.  Atkinson  aaid  that  the  greatest  difficulty  had 
been  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  amazing  mass  of  frescos,  and  after 
describing  the  plan  and  process  adopted,  concluded  thus : — AU  (hat  I  have 
attempted  is  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  monument  in  which  is  inscribed  a 
history.  Much  has  been  lost,  and  now  all  that  remains  possible  is  to 
spell  oat  past  times  line  by  line.  To  complete  the  picture,  details  must  be 
filled  in,  and  even  then  nil  is  not  finished,  for  each  year  brings  nev  mate- 
rials, fresh  clrarances  make  additions  to  the  revelations,  fartiier  restora- 
tions provoke  continnons  criticism.  In  {socess  of  time  it  ia  proposed  to 
restore  the  whole  Convent,  indnding  Uie  HsU  of  the  Mnricians,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  then  the  vast  structure  might,  as  a  I^eeum,  be  devoted 
by  the  Goremment  to  educational  usee.  Fer^Mps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  works  nndertaken  can  have  no  end ;  stmctures  of  thia  mag- 
nitude, especially  when  old,  must  ever  be  under  process  of  restoration  as  a 
means  to  preservation.  At  Assisi.  an  architect  and  a  caretaker  of  the 
pictures  should  alwa]ra  be  on  the  spot.  AjAly  hare  the  churches  and 
monastery  of  St.  Fteocis  in  their  present  dilapidated  state  been  compHred 
to  a  chronic  invalid  who  needs  to  be  constantly  in  the  hasda  oi  a  medical 
man.  

Mr.  HoLLiDiT  (who  rose  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman),  aaid  that 
Mr.  Atkinson,  from  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  bad  anticipated 
almost  all  that  he  had  to  suy.  He  had  formerly  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  Assisi,  when  he  made  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Giottos — the  subject 
being  St.  Francis  heolinga  soldier ;  the  stor|y  waa  admirably  told,  and  the 
colohr  was  eharmiiiK.  The  wnk  was  admirable  throughout,  but  from  its 
extent  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  exeented  by^ 
Giotto.  The  work  io  the  Upper  Church  was  charming,  but  that  in  the  Lower 
Church  was  so  beautiful  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  work  waa 
the  result  of  inspiration. 

Dr.  Bablow  said  it  was  Uiirty  years  since  he  visited  Assisi,  and  took 
great  interest  in  the  work,  regarding  it  as  a  wonderful  temple  of  Christian 
Art.  The  Upper  Church  and  also  the  Lower  furnished  a  complete  history  of 
Art,  aud  anyone  who  desired  to  study  the  history  of  Art,  could  not  do  so 
with  greater  advantage  than  at  Assin.  The  paintitu^  in  the  Lower  CSitirch 
were  no  doubt  finer  than  those  in  tha  higher*  The  teattnations  had,  he 
believed,  received  the  appzovat  of  the  F&enline  Academy.  He  desiied 
to  thank  Mr.  Atkinaim  fat  having  hioiight  the  salgeet  so  gn^iically  befbra 
them. 

Mr.  E&STLUE  said  that  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  some 
very  intereetiug  life-nsed  studies,  and  the  Paper  had  been  further  illus- 
trated by  contributions  from  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Mr.  Aitchison,  Mr.  HoUi- 
day,  SAd  others, 

Mr.  OaiCB,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  said  that  the 
interior  of  Assisi  appeared  to  have  undergone  sncb  a  tremendous  amount 
of  restoration  as  almost  to  suggest  the  idea  of  destruction,  had  not  the 
honoured  name  of  Signor  CaTaloaselle  been  associated  with  the  work. 
Several  points  of  detail  arose,  aud  he  questioned  whether  what  were  called 
freeeoa  wen  really  aoch,  but  were  not  rather  paintinga  in  aeeoc^  as  he  did 
not  believe  that  frasco  was  largely  produced  in  Giotto's  time.  One  pinnt 
appeared  to  be  clearly  brought  out,  namely,  that  the  Classic  influence  was 
never  dead,  even  at  the  height  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy,  Gothic  Art 
io  Italy  being  rather  an  exotit^  so  to  speak,  having  never  obtained  any 
real  existence  there ;  and  these  buildings  were  rathra  Byrantine  in  their 
character.  The  way  in  which  masses  of  colour  were  handled  waa  remark- 
able— afibrdiog  a  valuable  lesson  with  regard  to  the  broad  treatment  of 
colour,  and  of  especial  nse  at  the  present  time.  The  work  was  of  an  order 
cftlealatedtoafiacdtbeniost^TaliiaUs  assiitsnee  to  the  atndmt  of  oolmrad 
deoonUoa. 

Mr.  AsTOH  W>BB  (Pugia  Student)  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
excavations  going  on  were  likely  to  improve  and  not  to  damage  the  punt- 
ingSL  Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  say  whether  any  frescos  had  been  diseovued. 
He  (Mr.  Webb)  had  heard  that  some  new  frescos  had  been  discovered,  and 
he  would  be  gUd.  to  hear  if  any  painting  of  importance  had  been  found 
during  the  alterations. 

The  Chaiuuic  said  that  Ur.  Benafotd  Hope,  who  fait  great  interest  in 
the  subject,  had  h<^ted  to  be  pmaent,  bat  «ts  prerentea  bj  his  Parlia- 
meutazy  duties. 

Sir  QiLBHrr  Soott  dedred  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  historical  value 
of  the  azehiteetne  of  ths  ehoob,  and  obsorred  that  Ur.  AtJdumi  had 
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pointed  oat  (what  they  knew  irom  other  sources)  that  a  Germas  and  an 
Italian  architect  had  worked  together.  There  waa  a  marked  distinction  at 
tfaiit  time  between  French  and  German  architecta,  for  the  Utter  appeared 
to  have  forsaken  their  own  style — and  fallen  into  the  French  style — but 
their  work,  like  that  of  most  imitators,  conveyed  the  impression  of  its 
being  second-hand  French  work.  There  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  German 
mad  Italian  details,  as  if  both  architects  had  beea  working  independently, 
and  yet  there  was  eridenee  of  coosistent  working  and  w<mder(taL  faarmony 
between  the  Italian  and  bis  German  coUeague.  The  decorative  woric  was 
especially  deeerfing  of  study,  and  the  three  vaulta  of  the  nave  of  the  Upper 
Church  said  to  bare  been  decoiated  by  Cimabne  might  be  noticed ;  two  of 
them  were  decorated  by  paintings  of  a  richer  class  than  the  other,  and  the 
architectnre  was  superb,  but  being  founded  on  Classic  reminiseeneei  was 
not  of  a  style  we  sbonld  reproduce  in  Eogland.  The  colonis  were  toned 
and  blended  ia  tbe  most  charming  way  imagioable,  and  the  earring  of  tbe 
foliage  was  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  the  young  architect,  if  he  were  working 
in  Gothic,  most  aiveet  himself  of  the  Classic  details  and  study  rather  the 
principle  and  feeling  of  ibe  work.  Tbe  choicb  also  contuned  dia(>era  and 
ornaments  of  voodorflil  beantj,  and  altboogb  the  imitatire  mosaic  might 
be  qneetionabltt  it  had  an  appearance  of  stabili^. 

Tbe  TOte  having  been  formally  pot  from  the  chair  and  carried, 

Ifr.  Atkinson  replied  and  said  that  tbe  anthorities  were  so  very  donbt- 
fnl  as  to  which  of  the  pictures  were  tbe  work  of  Cimabue,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty  upon  the  subject.  In  the  Upper 
Church  the  vanons  compartments  befongod  to  the  Cimabne  period,  and  if 
any  of  the  vaulting  was  by  Cimabue  it  would  probably  be  the  vaulting 
referred  to  by  tbe  President;  hut  Cimabne  was  always  one  of  tbe  most 
difficult  men  to  understand.  With  regard  to  the  decorations,  he  wished 
bis  knowledge  bad  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  enabled  him  to  speak 
of  tbose  wonderful  works,  but  illusttstions  were  bung  round  the  room.  A 
gentleman  bad  spoken  of  leetoration  and  destmctitHi,  and  Mr.  Atitinson 
said  he  wished  distinctly  to  state  that,  historically  spfnking^  then  bad  not 
be<>n  destruction.  A  quantity  of  things  pat  up  in  a  C(nrrapt  period  had  been 
done  away  with,  but  he  could  not  call  that  destruction,  as  they  were 
merely  excrescences.  It  was  true,  however,  that  some  good  sixteenth- 
century  work  had  been  destroyed.  The  frescos  discovered  had  occasioned 
considerable  disappointment,  there  being  none  of  high  character,  and  they 
were  moetly  dilapidated  and  invisible.  In  tbe  transepts  of  the  Upper 
Church  tiiere  was  fine  arcading,  containing  figures  of  veiy  great  digni^  ; 
and  there  were  also  figures  of  |Teat  beauty  in  the  lower  part.  When  woiia 
of  such  magnitode  were  taken  in  band  it  came  to  this — that  it  was  difficult 
to  know  where  to  stop  ;  hnt,  on  the  whole,  be  believed  that  the  works  had 
been  conducted  on  a  sound  principle,  and  that  the  results  were  satjsfactoiy, 
although  there  vere  some  matters  to  call  for  regret  Mr.  Grace's  remarks 
on  decoration  were  very  valuable,  and  be  was  disposed  to  agree  with  them. 
Ko  donbt  the  blue  waa  used  as  a  sort  of  keynote,  and,  together  with  gold 
stars,  brought  tbe  illnslraUons  together,  producing  a  unity  which,  with  the 
decorative  mouldings,  prodoeed  one  of  the  finest  examples  oi  decaratire  art 
that  had  been  preewved. 

The  Pbesidbnt  announced  that  the  next  meeting,  on  ICay  3,  would  be 
the  annual  general  meeting. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

A LECTURE  was  delivered  before  this  Society  on  Tborsday,  the 
Idth  inst,  by  Mr.  William  Simpson,  F.B.G.S.,  on  "Temples  I  have 
visited" — Mr.  Walter  Morrison  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  showed  bow 
intimately  temples  were  conaeeted  with  grave-mounds  and  caves.  Com- 
meociag  wilii  Ston^enge  and  the  Camac  in  Brittany,  he  went  thence  to 
Pekin,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven ;  be  showed 
also  how  tbe  temples  of  Jemsalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Maepelah  were  all 
founded  on  caves,  and  demonstrated  the  nniversalitj  of  temples  in  all 
ages  and  conntriei,  tracing  their  origin  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  thence 
to  Greece  and  Rome.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  discussion 
ensued  in  which  Dr.  Leitner,  Mr.  Augustus  Babington,  M^or  Britten,  and 
the  Chairman  took  part — Mi^or  Britten  calling  espedal  attention  to  the 
^ssing  of  tbe  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Ancient  Monuments 
Bill,  and  to  the  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

On  Thursday  next  Mr.  Henry  Blaekbom  will  read  a  Paper  oo  "Art 
in  America,"  and  on  May  13  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  will  lecture  on  "  The 
employment  of  the  Artist  in  the  Deeoration  of  Public  Sdifiees — the  trae 
way  <i  developng  Kational  Art." 

THE  WORCESTER  GUILDHALL. 

THE  Town  Clerk  of  Worcester,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  local  papers,  says  :— 
"  The  question  of  the  reboilding  or  restoration  of  the  Ouildball  is  at 
present  in  abeyance,  and  I  hare  no  desire  to  preci^late  its  consideration ; 
but  a  letter  I  have  this  week  received  from  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  B.A.,  on 
some  business  my  own,  eontains  an.aUnsion  to  the  snlneet,  wiadi  1 
deem  it  a  dntj  to  my  fellow'citiKens  to  ask  you  to  publisn.  ■  It  is  as 
follows  :— 

"  <  I  do  tnist  that  the  report  is  untrue  that  your  Corporation  are  about 
to  destroy  the  best  and  most  valuable  building  in  yonr  city  next  to  the 
cathedral.  I  refer  to  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  a  national  example  of  archi- 
tecture, and  that  of  a  very  characteristic  and  favonrite  style  and  period. 
Its  destructbn  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  disgrace  Worcester  underwent 
from  the  demolition  of  the  Guesten  Hall,  and  woold  give  you  in  all  futore 
time  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  I ' 

"  I  am  pleased,"  continues  tbe  Town  Clerk,  "  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
infbrm  the  writer  <tf  tbe  above  that  the  destroctioii  of  the  Chieetea  Hall 
was  not  the  act  of  the  Coxpoxation  ot  WozeeataE." 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST.  UTXOmu*  OHVBCH,  LAJCBSBT  BOAD,  BBIXIFON  njj,!,, 

WE  give  a  north-west  view  of  this  church,  now  in  coarse  of  com- 
pletion by  Mr.  Tatlob,  of  Brixton  Boad.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bobbu. 
of  Southampton  Street,  being  the  wehitec^  and  Ur.  Woohlkt  tiiB 
clerk  of  vorha  ' 

Tbe  new  ecclesiastical  district  of  St  Saviour's  is  taken  out  of  St. 
Matthew's  parish,  as  was  also  St.  Jude'e,  BrockwsU  Park,  both  of 
which  churches  were  demgned  by  the  aoma  architect. 

Nearly  900  persona  are  prorided  for  at  a  cost  of  7,000i.,  exdutTe 
of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tower  and  apiie,  the  erection  of  which  it 
deferred  tor  tae  present. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Thirteenth  Centtuy  Fiwh 
Qotbic,  and  tbe  buUdiofr  is  faced  with  Kentish  rag  with  Bath  abms 
dreflsinge.  The  rag  work  is  laid  in  irregular  courses  with  horiuntil 
and  vertical  jointe.  The  mortar  jointa  are  struck  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, there  being  no  subsequent  black  pointing.  Tbe  n»&  an 
covered  with  green  slates,  ana  tile  ridges  with  serrated  edges. 

Tbe  church  is  of  large  proportions  and  comprises  a  nave  ud 
chancel  130  feet  long,  north  and  south  aisles  100  feet  long,  Dorth 
and  south  porches,  in  addition  to  the  tower  entrance  at  the  north- 
weetem  angle.  Tbe  organ  chamber  is  on  the  north  nde  of  tlie 
chancel  and  the  Teatry  on  tbe  south.  The  nave  arcade  ia  ia  ax 
bays,  with  shafts  of  Doulting  atone,  carved  caps  and  bases  and  aiches 
of  fiath  stone.  Two-light  plate  traceried  windows  fill  tbe  cleiettorv, 
and  fomwliffht  geometrical  traceried  windows  fill  tbe  eastern  and 
western  wiJls.  The  total  widtii  of  the  body  ci  tbe  chnich  ia  alnat 
65  feet  incladbg  walls. 

The  rainventiooal  carving  ia  bemg  executed  by  Mr.  WBrrtntCHU 
from  sketches  of  the  Architect 

The  tile  paving  and  reredos  by  Messrs.  Simpsoit.  The  gas-fittings 
by  Messrs.  Bichakdsoh  &  Co.  from  special  sketches. 

Mesns.  Hbaton  &  Bvxlbb  are  executing  a  very  beantiful  painted 
and  stuned-glass  widow  for  tbe  chancel,  in  which  are  aght  aabjeet 
pictures  illustrating  scripture  types  and  antitypes,  whi£  is  to  coat 
300^  This  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hexlibg,  put  up  by  him  in 
memory  of  bis  mother,  and  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  chuich. 
The  rest  of  the  windows  are  glazed  in  varying  shades  of  cathedral 


Tbe  rooCs  are  open  timbered,  vrith  moulded  and  chamfered  tie- 
beams  and  king-poet  to  every  alternate  nave  troaa  The  ctured  bneea 
of  all  the  principal  rafters  reat  on  carved  stone  corbels.  The  ch&Deel 
roof  is  a  pomted  waggoD  vanlt  fined  with  V-j<»nted  boudiog,  puelled 
with  moulded  libib 

Then  are  no  galleries.  The  church  will  be  heated  with  winn 
water  on  the  high-pressure  principle  by  Mesna.  Bacok  &  Co. 
The  church  wUl  oe  ready  for  consecration  by  July  nnt 


Dxazas'  TOB  :iiEXBonD  xhddstaxu  swxuuvoa.  oonnU)  aoiin 

rB  dedan  shown  in  the  accompanying  illastratioa  wis  aninutted 
in  the  late  competition  by  Messrs.  Pops  &  Soir,  i^BnstoL 
The  site  was  proposed  to  be  divided  by  a  new  road  (40  feet  wide), 
connecting  King  Street  and  Compton  Street,  thus  affoi^hig  fin 
direct  frontages  for  tbe  new  buildings. 

The  elevations  were  to  be  similar  in  character  to  Compton 
Buildinfifs,  with  brick  and  freestone  dreiuings,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  "  Metropolitan  Building  Act"  The  roofs  to  be  flat  and  fonned 
with  concrete  and  iron  girders,  with  a  space  between  nof  and 
ceilings,  so  as  to  afford  an  even  temperature.  Tbe  culings  over 
shops  to  be  constructed  in  a  umilar  manner. 

The  floors  of  living  rooms  would  be  of  red  deal  vrith  cement 
skirtings,  tbe  floors  of  sculleries  of  cement,  the  external  laodings  of 
iron  and  slate,  tbe  front  stairs  of  Yorkshire  stone,  tbe  back  stain  of 
iron,  the  walla  and  ceilings  to  have  two  coat  plastering  and  tbe  walla 
pofiered.  The  joinera'  work  woidd  be  of  pue,  plain  to  the  intsrior 
work,  and  the  nshes  to  windows  double  biug. 

The  dwellings  are  shown  to  be  self-contained,  with  entnnos  door 
opening  to  the  external  air. 

Each  room  was  provided  with  sash  windowi^  and  the  passage* 
were  so  arruiged  that  br  opening  tbe  doors  and  windows  a  enrrent 
of  external  air  can  pass  through  the  dwellings. 

At  tbe  back  of  each  block  is  shown  an  iron  staircase,  giving  scceai 
from  each  dwelling  to  tbe  yard  and  to  the  roof,  Upon  the  bodbf^ 
of  this  staircase  were  spaces  for  coal-boxes  and  dust-shoots. 

Each  dwelling  was  provided  with  separate  domestic  convemencea, 
placed  as  far  as  posuble  exterior  to  tbe  building. 

In  the  back  yards  was  apace  for  the  erection  of  wash-houses  ud 
workshop^  &&  The  estimated  cost  was  42jOO0i2, 

uramAvoi  SOBTZOO,  ootml  am,  voava,  Duojr. 

WITH  our  first  illustration  of  the  Hotel  de  Vogue  we  gave  a 
description  and  a  plan,  showing  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  building,  and  by  reference  to  them  the  rdation  of  this  poidi  t» 
the  stroctttre  will  become  plain.  We  may  add  that  the  iUostrstioD 
has  been  reproduced  from  M.  SA.nTAOKOi'8  fine  mau^;rapb,  wh^ 
was  published  by  MM,  Mosbl  &  Gnu,  of  Paris. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  meeting  held  on  April  16,  Mr.  G-.  H.  Biicb,  imaident,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Kvderick  Davis  was  elected  a  member.  Alluding  to  a 
risit  recently  paid  hj  members  to  the  buildinga  that  are  being  palled  doirn 
in  Lime  Street,  Mr.  S.  Fliot  Clarkson  {hoa.  sec.)  acknowledged  the  kind 
assistance  rendered  on  tlie  occasion  b;  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke.  A  special 
TOte  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr,  Clarke,  Mr.  Mamock  obMrring  that 
the  Tint  in  ^aestioD  vas,  he  hetieved,  the  first  of  a  seriee  of  rimilar  rinte, 
which  promised  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

It  was  annoonced  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  who  for  many  years  bad  filled 
the  office  of  hon.  registrar,  had  tendered  bis  resignatian,  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Watson  (past  president)  had  taken  the  rooms  vacated  by  Mr.  Qnilter  and 
consented  to  take  his  place  as  hon.  registrar.  A  rote  of  tlutnks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Qoilter  on  bis  retirement,  and  the  President  congratulated  the  meet- 
ing on  the  acceptance*  of  the  o£Bce  by  Mr.  Watson. 


The  discussion  (adjourned  ^m  a  preyioos  meeting)  on 

"  Queen  Anno,"  and  ita  Belation  to  the  Oothio  Berlral, 
was  then  xeeumed  by  Mr.  Hngh  Stannos. 

In  the  conrse  of  a  brief  introduction,  Mr.  Stakxus  explained  that  when 
he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  discuBsioo  on  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject  he  ima^ned  that  he  would  have  had  the  interral  np  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session  in  which  to  prepare  a  Paper  in  niodiScation  of  some  of  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge,  but  in  cooaequenco  of  an  alteration 
in  the  programme  the  present  evening  had  been  devoted  to  the  continuance 
of  the  aiseassioD.  He  therefore  felt  somewhat  unprepared  to  take  up  the 
Bobject,  particularly  as  he  hod  suffered  very  recently  from  a  severe  attack 
of  illness.  However,  he  felt  that  he  onght  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
sFcretary,  and  hoped  that  any  deficiency  on  his  part  might,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  excused.  The  clever  lecture  delivered  by  Mr,  Bidge  was 
wound  up  with  the  somewhat  histrionic  and  epigrammatic  sentence 
that  BTchiteetorally  "Queen  Anne  was  dead."  Snch  a  statement  was,  how- 
ever, not  in  consonance  with  the  &cts.  Bat  passing  that  hj  for  the  present 
he  would  allude  to  Mr.  Bidge's  attack  on  Classic  Architecture.  The 
following  might,  in  brief,  be  taken  as  Mr.  Ridge's  recipe  tot  a 
Classic  building :  "  Take  a  colonnade  invented  by  heathens,  apply 
it  dishonestly  to  a  wall,  cut  holes  in  walls  at  symmetrical  but  incon- 
venient places,  and  poultice  with  cement  or  stucco."  Accoidlng  to  the  same 
authority,  Ihe  recipe  for  a  Gothic  bailding  would  read  something  like 
ihia:  "Take  details  inveut«d  by  Christian  and  emancipated  workmen,  mix 
well  with  ■  Tme  Principlea,'  and  apply  in  Truth,  Piet^  Love,  Reverence, 
fcc"  Now  Mr.  Itidge  had  very  aummarily  disposed  of  Roman  architectnxe 
by  clasnf^og  il  with  the  Temple  and  the  Bath  styles,  and  he  bad  spoken 
dbout  a  column  being  pat  in  front  of  a  pter,  not  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
portiog  anything  but  aa  a  sort  of  decoration.  Probably  he  alluded  to  the 
basilica  of  Maxentius  among  others,  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
that  WOTk  the  eight  large  columns  in  front  of  piers  were  employed,  as 
vaulting  ahafts  wexe  in  QoUiic  cathedrals,  to  support  in  appearance, 
Uum^  not  in  reality,  the  apringing  of  the  vault.  It  was  true  that  the 
Binan  tuBples  ware  colnmnar  becaase  they  were  derived  from  the  Greek, 
for  the  Romans,  not  being  a  zdipoiiB  people,  to<^  th«r  religions  bnildings 
ai  well  as  their  religion  second-hand  from  the  Greeka,  Their  arches  were 
also  semi-religions ;  but  when  the  Romans  were  not  hamp«ed  by  foreign 
influence,  they  built  in  a  veiy  sensible,  straightforward  way.  When  any 
one  asked,  what  works  were  the  Romans  chietly  celebrated  for?  he  sup- 
posed the  anmrer  would  be,  that  they  were  celebrated  chiefly  for  their 
aqueducts  and  roods ;  they  were  in  fact  great  engineers.  Their  aquedncta  were 
arched,  but  there  was  nothingcolomnar  about  them,  and  they  were  genuine 
common-sense  azebitectnre.  Passing  on  to  the  Italian  period,  there  are 
remains  itf  old  pdaces  at  Rome  and  Florence  possessing  no  traces  of 
columns  except  m  cortile.  Mr.  Stannus  mentioned  several  instances  of 
these,  the  whole  building  being  properly  and  fairly  constructed.  Id 
modem  times  also  there  were  many  club  houses  devoid  of  that  abomina- 
tion  called  the  order.  There  were  club  bouuee  and  mansions  by  Sir  C. 
Barry  and  others,  among  which  Bridgwater  House  might  be  meoUooed. 
TSi.  Ridge's  recipe  was,  therefiisn,  not  iniiallible,  for  we  might  fbirly  con- 
dnde  that  although  oolumns  Iiad  been  ased  and  very  much  abused  in 
Classic  fa^es  they  were  not  an  integral  port  of  (lassie  design,  and  they 
had  been  moreover  condemned  hy  Mr.  FerguHWn  and  other  writers  on 
Classic  Architecture. 

Proceeding  to  discusa  another  topic,  Mr.  Stanntis  commented  on  the 
pioneuesa  of  the  Qotbs  to  brag  of  tbeir  "  true  principles."  He  believed 
that  tlus  practice  orinnated  with  the  elder  Fngin,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
"True  Principlea."  How  tiresome  it  was  to  hear  a  man  ^ways  saying, 
"  You  know  I  am  a  stiaightforward  man."  Snch  people  were  always  pDlltng 
ont  their  honesty  to  giTe  it  an  airing  as  Captain  <^tigan  pulled  out  bis 
eouinge  lest  it  should  glow  mouldy.  Ooths  were  rather  bigoted  in  this 
—like  teetotalers — men  with  only  a  one-sided  tm^.  Teetotalism  did 
good  in  drawing  attention  to  the  crying  evil  of  drunkenness,  and  if  people 
would  aocept  ose-half  of  the  teetotal  ^eory,  and  be  temperate,  it  would  be 
s  vny  good  thing ;  so  the  preaching  of  Gothic  principles  did  good  in  draw- 
ing atteotion  to  bad  oonatriiction  and  dishoneety  in  the  ose  of  materials, 
and  architects  followed  half  their  adricr,  it  would  be  wedl.  Gothic 
uchitectore  had  done  its  share  of  good  in  the  world,  just  as  the  men  who 
made  it  had  contributed  each  some  sterling  gift  of  character  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  ctvilisation  olive  in  rode  and  barbsroos  times,  and  who  had  each 

S'ren  of  the  best  he  knew  to  the  service  of  the  Creator,  who  inspires  the 
Te  of  beauty,  and  graciously  ^ves  the  power  to  realise  it,  however  im- 
perfectly. The  man  who  conceived  that  grand  poem,  Salisbnry  C^thettetl, 
and  the  man  who  poured  oat  bis  seal  in  stone  in  what  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Grey,  in  Yoifc  Minste^  and  conntless  others,  many  at  them 
nsmeleaa,  and  eontent  to  be  so,  so  long  aa  allowed  to  help  in  iriut  tbey 
thouf^t  to  be  the  tarriee  of  God,  had  eaeh  helped  to  make  the  worU 
ncherind better tlun th^ fonnd it.    Iluiylired  in  ragged  timesi  th^ 


Btmggte  against  the  forces  of  Nature  was  far  harder  than  now,  and  we  can 
make  allowance  for  this  ronghness  in  admiring  and  loving  the  spirit  with 
which  they  gave  of  their  best ;  but  it  was  ruf^ed  and  unrefined  along  with 
its  honesty,  and  if  we  can  have  the  latter  wtthoac  the  former  so  much  the 
better.  Now  teetotallers  were  very  good  meaning  people,  but  they  were 
disposed  to  carry  their  principles  too  far,  and  the  parrisana  of  the  Gothic 
style,  ftom  being  "young  and  earnest,  etc.,"  claimed  now  to  silence 
ererybody  who  did  not  hold  the  same  views  as  thenuelvvs ;  tfaocefore,  it 
was  time  to  enter  a  protest  against  snch  swee^ng  eondemnation.  One 
coold  not  help  sayinj  to  them,  as  Job  was  made  to  say  to  his  frimds,  "  No 
donbt  but  ye  are  the  |nople,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  yon." 

Before  indicating  ^tiat  be  believed  to  be  the  broad  view  of  this  question 
of  style,  Mr.  Stannus  desired  to  drnw  attention  to  a  paiallelism  which 
appMred  to  exist  between  various  decorative  treatments  of  features  in  the 
two  styles.  Classic  had  been  found  fault  with  because  of  the  unnecesanry 
use  of  balustrades,  bnt  he  bad  seen  battlements  at  the  top  of  Gothic  build- 
ings when  defbnce  was  not  contemplated.  In  Classic,  clustered  piera  were 
complained  of,  but  there  were  clustered  columns  in  Gothic  that  carried  the 
eye  down  by  the  vaulting  shaft ;  in  Claasie,  pedimrats  over  doors,  etc., 
were  objected  to ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gables  over  irindows  and  gables 
in  wood  in  imitation  of  stoDO  were  common  in  Gothic;  the  pilaster  to 
thicken  the  wall  had  its  Gothic  coanterpart  in  the  bnttress ;  and  the  vice 
of  putting  an  order  round  a  building  was  not  peculiar  to  Classic  only.  Ic 
would,  therefore,  be  seen  that  there  were  inconsistencies  of  construction  in 
Gothic  as  well  aa  in  Classic,  and  instances  occurred  of  lintel  construction 
being  carried  out  in  windows,  although  arched  construction  was  snggested. 
He  would  also  ask,  what  was  the  ose  of  crockets  ?  They  only  wasted  the 
atone,  and  formed  receptacles  for  the  dirt  and  rain  ;  they  did  not  grow  ont 
of  the  construction,  bnt  were  merely  omamenta.  He  would  BUggeat,  there- 
fore, that  those  Gothic  gentlemen  who  were  anxious  to  plnck  out  the 
Classic  mote  might  firstly  extr^  the  Gothic  beam.  It  was  ^inful  to 
make  theae  criticisms,  but  as  Mr.  Ridge  had  made  a  raid  m  Classic 
domain,  he  was  only  imitating  the  example  1^  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

But  (Mr.  StaAinos  asked)  what  was  ittliat  modified  a  bnilding,  or  rather, 
why  was  a  building  intended  for  ths  same  purpose  so  differently  built 
in  different  countries?  Various  considerations  conduced  to  this 
state  of  things.  The  peculiarities  of  climate  and  materials  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  thus  in  Italy  there  were  amoU  windows  and  low  roofs,  and  in 
Germany,  large  windows  and  high  roofs.  The  power  of  the  son  in  giving 
relief  to  the  details,  had  aUo  to  be  taken  into  consideration  according  to 
the  particular  climate;  and  the  mode  of  construction  was  necessarily  in- 
fluenced by  the  materials  at  hand.  In  a  clay  country  there  would  naturally 
be  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  constmction,  in  a  smoU-stone  country,  the  arched 
eonstmotion  woald  be  more  ap|dicabie,  and  in  a  Isrge-stone  eoontry,  the 
lintel  construction.  Under  these  limitaUons,  so  long  aa  a  man  built  merely 
for  himself  he  would  build  in  a  common-sense  manner.  It  might  not  be 
architecture,  bo  to  speak,  but  would  at  least  be  good  bnilding.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  happy  nnconsciousoess  of  what  other  people  mi^t  think.  He 
waa  ont  of  the  reach  of  the  fashion  of  building,  just  as  a  building  erected 
out  of  the  influence  of  architecture  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  pertiaane 
of  any  particular  style.  Country  people  were  nnofbcted  by  fashions  in 
dreas,  and  the  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to  their  boUdiu;.  The  cot- 
tages built  by  village  carpentera  were  just  a  ease  in  pdnt.  The  sig^ht  of 
them  was  as  refreahing  as  a  draught  of  country  air,  because  they  exhibited 
the  simple  thorough  atraigfatforwardness  of  common  sense.  But  when  a 
man  began  to  think  that  other  people  wen  looking  at  him  and  criticising 
his  outside,  then  he  would  consider  hia  facade.  Such  was  also  the  case 
with  dress.  So  long  as  a  man  was  unconacioas  of  critics  he  wonld  wear 
what  waa  couliutabb  and  apprt^iate,  but  in  London  ke  had  to  follow  the 
foshioB.  The  simple  nneonsetons  buildings  ezhilnt  those  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  plan,  oonstraetion,  and  use  of  materials  iriiieh  are  common  to  all 
arehitectiire,  and  upon  which  probably  all  would  agree.  These  are  the 
nucleus  of  common  sense,  which  is  the  common  ground  of  all  architecture, 
and  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  particular  atyle  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  there  is  a  nucleus  in  religion,  i^.,  a  group  of  grand  central  truths 
common  to  all  churches,  and  pecnliar  to  none.  Each  church  adds  its  own 
theo1<^  to  this.  As  an  illustration  of  this  idea,  Mr.  Stannus  referred  to 
the  Church  of  Holy  Smolehre,  at  Jemsalam,  in  which  there  is  a  central 
space  common  to  all  Christian  sects,  and  tlie  little  chapels  aggregated 
round  it  for 'the  various  sects  ;  so  in  architectnra  the  central  space  is  the 
common  sense  principles,  and  the  separate  chapels  an  the  various  stylos  or 
fashions  in  arcoitecture.  Like  sB  the  religion  had  been  brought  into  dis- 
credit by  the  differences  among  its  votaries,  so  had  architects  by  their 
squabbles  about  outer  fashions  in  architecture  covered  themselves  and  their 
art  with  contempt.  The  great  aim  of  architecton  had  been  lost  sight  of, 
und  the  coaseqaeoce  was  t)iat  architects  wen  being  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Vx.  Stannns  (in  cootinning)  sud  he  desired  parUeulariy  to  impnu  the 
point  that  the  principleB  <Kf  common  sense  and  the  fair  use  of  evei^thing 
were  the  centre  ground  common  to  all  good  styles,  and  that  the  details  and 
other  busks  of  fashion  wen  merely  like  the  littie  diapels  congregated  round 
the  central  area.  Each  style  added  its  own  outer  fashion  to  the  common 
nucleus ;  but  in  architectun  no  mcffe  than  in  theolo^  had  one  man  a  right 
to  say  to  another  that  he  alone  had  the  whole  truth,  whilst  others  were 
drawing  from  brokui  cisterns.  That  particular  theology  was  tme  to  a  man 
which  helped  him  to  rise  hiriier ;  and  that  style  in  architecttin  was  right 
tw  a  man  in  which  he  coold  honestly  and  simply  expras^his  ideas.  It  was 
tme  that  be  might  sometimee  draw  from  a  mn<^y  fountain ;  and  the  moral 
he  desired  to  draw  was  Uiis— that  whatever  fashion  a  man  added  to  the 
simple  nucleus  of  common  sense — in  architecton— should  be  the  best  of 
its  kind,  good,  appK^riate,  and  pore,  derelt^iing  in  that  fashion  the  spirit 
of  the  old  work. 

Mr.  Stannns  than  drew  attention  to  a  letter  zeesntly  written  to  a 
fessional  jonmal.  He  e^Iained  that  he  bad  writtoi  to  Mr.  Seddon  re- 
qoesting  him  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Seddon  bad  kin^  oome  amongst  them 
to  give  tbem  the  benefit  of  hii  wide  eaqpflrisnce.  u  Mr,  Seddon's  letter 
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WfV  mamA  mm  nd  Ootbiewen  idmtinl;  bat  Hr. 
Stennoi  nntond  to  U7  down  that  Gothie  ma  aomsthiog  added  to  tlw 
oomtnon  a&aae.  Sfr.  Saddon  bad  ftutber  aaid  that  Qothie  omftment  grew 
oot  of  the  oonstroetioD,  and  ba  begged  he  voold  kindly  explaia  the  raitm 
ttitre  a£  some  of  the  Gothic  ornaments  in  hU  vork  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  stall  work,  besuiifnl  though  it  wab,  could  ecarcely  be  considered  a 
proper  trr&tmest  of  material,  oor  coold  the  omameota  upon  it  be  aaid  to 
grow  oat  of  common  senae.  To  taj  that  Qotlue  waa  common  senaa  waa 
b^ing  the  ctttestion,  for  it  waa  aomethins  added  to  it,  aa  common  sanae 
belonged  to  other  faehiona  aa  weU  aa  to  Gotmc. 

People  were  apt  to  monni  that  architectore  bad  degenerated  into  a 
fashion,  and  (speaking  as  if  style  in  architectore  and  fashion  in  draae  were 
identical)  Mr.  St-innns  thought  it  was  uselees  to  struggle  against  the  iaeritr 
able.  There  never  would  again  be  a  time  when  all  the  bnildinge  of  a  civi- 
lised country  would  continue  to  be  bniJt  in  the  same  style,  as  the  law  of 
Iffogresa  bad  altned  all  that.  Nor  woold  there  ever  again  be  a  period  when 
all  the  baitdings  a  country  were  in  the  aame  style  at  the  same  Ume,  ex- 
eept  in  tlioae  eountriee  nsenrsed  by  inteiooarae  with  other  nations  and 
ontainted  by  cirilisatitHL  Let  tbam  then  accept  the  inevitable,  and  be 
makers  of  fashions.  He  did  oot  mean  that  each  architect  should  change 
with  the  f^iou,  and  after  having  built,  say  a  Gothic  church  and  an  Italian 
TilLa,  should  afterwards  execote  an  order  for  an  office  in  the  Qaeen  Anne ; 
bnt  be  thought  that  a  man  ought  to  choose  his  style  and  stick  to  it,  like  a 
barrister  to  his  circnit,  and  in  that  style  aim  ever  to  keep  it  good  and  pure. 
Then  certain  men  woald  become  known  in  their  particular  styles,  and  be 
eonanltad  awoidiBgly.  Whatever  their  theology  they  should  act  up  to  it, 
and  whatever  thnr  style  they  shoold  keep  it  pare. 

In  dealing  next  with  the  particolar  milgeet  of  the  Paper,  the  birildiogs 
commonly  called  "  Queen  Anne,"  Hr.  Stannna  said  tliat  there  ware  three 
distinct  ftylea  spparent.  (I)  The  cottage  or  old  English  style,  vdiieh  waa 
good,  hcmeet,  pietareaque,  and  appropriate  to  the  country ;  (3)  Qaeen  Anne 
"proper"  (ot  rather  "Dutch  William,"  for  he  believed  that  some  of  its 
featnrea  came  over  with  William  of  Orangp,  and  were  prior  to  Qneen  Anne), 
the  style  being  a  sensible  and  cooveoient  one  for  streets,  like  the  honeee  of 
Amsterdam,  and  offering  a  good  example  in  the  Leicester  Town  Hall  of 
Mr.  Htunes',  which  was  perfectly  plain,  sensible^  and  simple ;  and,  thirdly, 
there  waa  tlw  a^la  without  a  name,  which,  from  its  hsteroganeons  elements, 
might  ba  called  the  "  hodge-podge "  style,  bat  for  wbidi  a  better  term 
would  be  the  "  Mystic  "  style.  It  waa  interesting  to  note  that  the  outcry 
against  "  Queen  Anne  "  had  been  raised  almost  exclusively  by  Gothic  men, 
the  Qneen  Anneites  bein^  deserters  from  the  Gothic  Camp.  No  one  took  to 
"Qneen  Anne"  after  being  a  Classic  man,  but  rather  being  Gothic;  and 
the  bitterness  shown  against  the  movement  by  Gothic  men  waa  thus  easily 
accounted  for.  Classic  men  did  not  find  fault  with  the  disciples  of  Qneen 
Anae,  bnt  welcomed  them  as  converts,  although  they  took  ezcepUon  to 
their  wtadc  aa  not  being  so  simple  and  pure  in  detail  as  it  might  be. 

Beferriog  to  the  old  English  tjrpa  of  Qneen  Anne,  Mr.  Staunns  said  he 
did  not  propose  to  ofi^r  any  criticism  upon  it.  His  only  feeling  regarding 
it  waa  that  of  a^niratkm  and  affiction.  Those  charming  remains  seemed 
so  racy  of  the  eoil,  and  so  to  fit  their  place,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mil"'  any  substitute  for  them  in  the  country. 

With  regaid  to  tbe  proper  Queen  Anoe  style,  Hr.  Steveoeon  had  ex- 
plained it,  and  Mr.  Stannns  said  ha  waa  not  inclined  to  go  over  the  same 
gioand,  but  would  only  rematk  that  the  atyle  appeared  to  ba  very  snitaUa 
for  towna. 

The  style  that  be  most  strongly  olgected  to  waa  the  "  Mystic  "  type.  In 
this  atyle  a  good  deal  of  imperfectl^-nnderatood  Classic  detail  hsd  been 
need ;  and  it  was  drawn  ftom  such  impcre  sources  as  houses  at  Dantaig, 
books  by  IKtterliDg  and  Vredman  de  Vriaa,  and  the  chased  work  of  the 
"Petit  Maitra"  Khool.  Mr.  Stannus  went  through  some  details  of 
recent  buildinga  in  this  style  (l^ratic),  criticising  them  severely.  He 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  addiiw  to  existing  bnildina,  so  that 
the  new  part  should  not  lock  aa  after  thongbt  or  boteh ;  and  Miowed  how 
in  one  recently  erected  the  effiKt  produced  was  as  if  it  had  been  built  at 
difoent  times  and  a  muddle  made  in  owuaqnence.  As  a  atudeot  of 
Clasaie  fbr  something  like  twenty  yean,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
altboogh  the  votaries  of  Queen  Anne  tried  in  their  ornament  to  spwk  his 
language,  the  grammar  waa  not  good.  He  ventured  to  think  that  the 
Queen  Anne  woodwork  was  very  good  indeed,  and  the  faults  of  tha  atyle 
were  mostly  external,  the  internal  details  being  good  and  suitable  to 
modem  xeq,iurements.  Old  ic&aaey  was  kss  deceptively  aecaAta  than  tha 
modem,  bnt  it  oeeasionaUy  ut  in  draughts,  and  while  on  the  sntgect  of 
joinery  he  would  say  he  had  never  seen  ^vision  made  in  aneimt  j<HneE7 
for  repladng  a  panel  exeept  by  knocking  the  panelling  to  ^eces,  bnt 
modern  joinery  provided  beading-in.  He  believed  that  builders  were  in 
fovour  of  Queen  Anne  joineir. 

Something  bad  been  aaid  id»ttt  Qoeeo  Anns  mooldinga,  and  Hr.  Stannns 
in  speaking  of  the  plaster  work,  drew  attention  to  some  spedmena  of  room 
comicea  dengned  for  and  eidnbitad  by  Hesars.  Jackson  &  Sons,  of 
Bathbons  Place,  in  this  sfyto,  vbidi  speared  very  characteristic  and 
■nitablsw 

In  condnsion,  Ur..  Stannns  said  he  presumed  that  tha  aim  of  those 
^Vjng  part  in  the  discnaaion  was  not  merely  to  silence  their  opponents 
—what  they  wanted  was  not  victory  bnt  tmth.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
point  out  what  appeared  to  be  the  faults  of  the  "  Mystic"  Qneen  Anne 
^e  principal  one  being  its  want  of  "keeping  "  and  irregnlaritir  of  detail. 
This  was  easily  accounted  fli»  in  the  Baosiasance  ponod,  aa  Qothie  men 
had  not  than  got  the  Classic  fetMag  (in  France  at  least),  bat  now  that  it 
ma  to  be  reproduced  it  should  he  mada  pnrar,  so  that  if  lustoiy  did  repeat 
itself,  it  might  be  aa  Hachiavelli  said,  "  in  an  ascending  s^raL"  Although 
some 'who  had  been  brought  up  in  Gothic  had  in  course  of  development 
come  round  to  Clasaie,  it  waa  to  ba  ho^  they  would  cultivate  a  pore 
atyle.  The  great  charm  of  Classic  waa  ita  purity,  and  the  impurity  and 
iixwilarity  waa  the  great  objection  to  the  "  Mystic "  a^le.  Whatever 
was  good  in  Qneen  Anne  was  ita  refinement,  and  what  was  bad  was  ita 
irregularity  and  imparity,  so  that  it  nigltt  be  said  that  Q/aaea  4am  -wm 
good  in  so  far  as  it  was  CSaau  and  hM  in  M  £w  u  it  TO  fres. 


Mr.  SsDDOs  said  that  Ur.  Stannns  had  been  good  aaoaf(h  to  inriu  him  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  he  appreciated  the  abuity  of  hia  tu  qumeun 
meot,  for  in  the  wardre  between  Classic  and  Gothic  there  nul «  mm 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  aides.   The  fir^t  conclusion  to  which  Hr.  Stumu 
had  arrived  waa  that  a  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  chooae        ante  U 
preferred,  and  ahould  strive  to  keep  it  pure,  bnt  he  took  exc^Aioii  to  that 
statement— not,  however,  aa  a  bigot,  but  because  he  did  not  admit  iW 
there  were  two  a^les  at  alL   Ha  did  not  admit  that  Qothie  aod  Classic 
ware  in  opposition.   The  Greeks  evolved  their  splendid  style  from  \uittt9. 
geneons  elements  existing  in  the  Eastern  world,  and  the  deveUnmeot  into 
the  Doric  waa  a  atyle  they  roieht  almost  woiabip,  but  to  him  it  ni 
now  aa  a  dead  lanf^age.    We  did  not  now  want  the  order  at  all;  it  vu 
nseleaa  in  modem  times,  altbongh  ic  was  very  well  fm*  Greece.  Whatm 
called  a  cella  was  in  truth  a  cellar,  the  main  object  being  to  beaotify  tht 
exterior,  and  the  Romana  afterwards  took  the  order  of  the  Oreeb,  aod 
plastered  it  on  the  front  of  their  buildingB';  bnt  each  a  device  as  that  nnld 
not  ba  called  architecture.   We  afterwaorda  reverted  to  the  Boman  metlHid 
of  plastering  bnildiogs  with  the  semblance  of  an  order,  and  perbapi  tb» 
weakest  point  in  Gothic  waa  its  woodwork,  bnt  in  this  the  Cluw  iMs 
waa  only  being  fallowed,  as  it  was  the  method  of  imitaiing  the  pcdingt 
which  had  been  taught  by  the  Romans.   He  wonid  snhinit  this  tnt :— let 
them  strip  any  building  in  the  city  after  the  Renaissance  atyle  of  tami 
ornament,  and  what  would  be  the  reanlt?   Bat  the^  might  atrip  Goi^ 
work  to  their  heart's  content  without  impairing  it  10  any  way;  aod,  r- 
ferring  to  his  own  church  at  Yannoalh,  he  might  aay  that  the  nlnu 
were  not  pat  ap  for  ornament   The  whole  claim  set  op  bj  tht  tdnmm 
of  Queen  Anne  was  so  frivolous— such  child's  play— that  be  cndd  notlwt 
speak  in  strong  Jterms  of  deprecation  when  he  saw  dever  men  psadtr 
to  the  ignorance   and  craving  for  novelty   on   the  part  of  tii> 
public.    There  wna  no  point   of   interest    in  the  work  of  Qaen 
Anne'e  time  that  waa  original,  inherent,  or  due  to  at^le ;  io  fact  there  nt 
no  style  whatever  ahonC  it.   The  few  things  desirable  were  the  mm 
practical  falfilment  of  disaeatie  wanta,  the  abMuca  of  the  architntunqiig 
in  a  folsoma  manner,  and  refined  delicacy  of  oroamentatioa— dow  of 
which,  however,  were  patenta  of  the  Qneen  Anne  period,  and  verevboll; 
independent  of  the  aenselesB,  trashy  nature  of  tae  details  naad.  TiU 
r^rd  to  his  own  works,  he  shoold  only  be  too  glad  to  have  a  eommivioo 
not  to  put  ornament  on  a  bntlding,  and  if  ornament  bad  to  be  apjJifj  it 
spite  of  hia  own  judgment,  he  could  not  help  it.    The  Queen  Anne  mini 
he  held  to  be  due  to  a  vain  desire  to  attain  notoriety  by  any  rnsam- 
honest,  if  practicable,  bnt  certainly  by  aome  maans.   If  as  food  taik  a 
atyle  waa  allowed  to  ba  not  fit  fbr  architectoral  babes  to  cut  their  ttttb 
npon,  ba  would  ask  if  architectaial  adalts  were  likely  to  be  properij  soi- 
rished  by  garbage — for  garbage  and  nothing  elae  were  the  featnne  vliich 
alone  distingniahed  it  from  the  commonplace.    "Free  CUssij'vuafiu 
name  chosen  for  it,  but  the  term  had  no  meaning.  True  Classic  waaalisidj 
as  free  as  air,  and  so  the  only  special  freedom  that  could  be  elaimtd  kt 
this  perversion  of  it  must  be  license.   And  license  to  do  what?  Tobe 
false,  to  expreaa  on  the  exterior  of  buildings  what  had  no  possible  relatian 
to  the  interior,  to  torture  materiala  into  abaurd  and  dntaatic  farms,  to 
practiae  on  the  credulity  of  the  p&blie,  who  know  neither  right  w»  wnng 
in  aiehitactnre.  Hie  simple  question  was,  what  was  that  right  and  vnn;? 
Did  they,  aa  architects,  acknowledge  that  there  waa  right  and  vneg 
in  Art?   Should  they  not  strive  after  the  right,  instead  pto- 
statuting   their   art?     Mr.  Seddon    asserted    ^at   if  they  vonlJ 
do   right,  and   exercise   their  reason,  and   consult   oommoo  mdk, 
they  would  find  but  one  architectural  language  wherewith  to  opras 
themselves — a  complex  one  it  was  true  (he  did  not  say  G<Ahie),  u  cimipia 
aa  was  the  JBngliah  language  in  Utaiature,  the  outcome  of  the  irtule  of  the 
past.  Founded  on  the  Classic  (that  is  the  Greek),  which  in  itailf  vm 
dead,  but  not  stupidly  atopping  short  with  the  liotal,  not  fiillowia^  iIm 
Romans  in  thrir  miaappbcation  of  the  Greek,  bnt  rather  the  Chroou 
styles,  which  took  up  afresh  the  problem  of  grafting  the  arch  odod  thi 
architecture  of  the  world,  and  adding,  as  science  grew,  the  poiotea  totlu 
round  arch,  and  went  on  adding  tmths  and  beauties  aa  they  could  Uteant 
them,  until  architeccnre  itself  was  destroyed,  and  its  place  takes  ij 
copyism  and  ehaoa.   But  arclutaetaxe  died  hard,  and  in  our  annttjidl 
from  stage  to  stage,  from  Elisabeth  to  James,  and  only  one  step  of  men 
vapid  degradation  remuned — that  <^  the  period  <3t  Qneen  Anne,  wliidivu 
the  last  flickering  of  the  flame,  bnt  those  flickeringa  were  its  ronuaotiof 
Gothic  (or  universal  art)  life,  and  it  was  these  faint  gleams  alone,  rtuclL 
(looking  back  over  the  only  real  dark  ages  of  the  world  in  regard  to  in 
that  have  intervened)  rivet  us  by  their  charm.    Instead  of  going  bad  10 
Queen  Anne,  Mr.  Seddon  counselled  them  to  go  bade  to  the  period  vheDce 
Queen  Anne  derived  all  that  it  poasossed  of  inspiration,  and  beyond  tb 
period  whence  it  got  all  its  impurity  and  absnzmty,  and  whitW  aluild 
they  go  but  to  Gothic,  that  not  being  a  st^le  in  oppoaitaon  to  Claam^lat 
its  outcome  and  culmination.   Loving  architecture  as  an  art  and  badog  in 
prostitution  to  purposes  of  trade,  he  spoke,  not  with  a  view  to  pbsai^  htt 
with  at  least  a  hope  of  being  able  to  <»nvince. 

Mr.  B.  Pamti  Spikbs,  in  propoaiqg  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stuurai, 
sud  that  he  agreed  in  the  main  with  a  great  deal  that  he  bad  said,  aad 
also  re-echoed  Mr.  Seddon'a  sentiments  to  almost  the  extent  they  had  bteii 
expreraed.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Seddon  had  said  about  Quean  Adim 
hot  he  differed  from  him  when  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  woaU  lib 
to  strip  a  Clasrio  building  of  its  ornament,  that  it  might  then  be  tees 
wliat  waa  left  of  it ;  for  he  (Ur.  S^ers)  had  no  objection  to  such  a  proeeM, 
as  Chsaic  wvA  waa  based  npon  true  ptindplea  of  pn^xution,  im  em 
the  dteleton  would  ba  beantifnl.  On  the  other  hand,  Gothic  wu  to> 
great  extent  based  on  ornament,  and  if  stripped  of  it  wonld  not  baveBwi 
uit;  bnt  Claaaic,  whoi  relieved  of  ornament,  would  come  out  madi 
grander,  certainly  the  Bo  man.  Hia  main  olgection  to  Qneen  Anne  wai  iu 
bein^  auch  dangeroos  ground  for  atndenta  to  wwk  upon  ;  but  Kr. 
in  hia  atrictnres  npon  Classic^  aaid  in  cfiect  that  it  was  confined  te  tke 
Bath  and  Tam^  sb'lee.  That  Matament  was,  however,  easily  dis|flo«d 
by  tha  remains  of  Classic  woik,  then  being  a  aerieB  of  buildiiia  in  dot 
s^la  almost  m  exteniin  as  those  of  »  utar  paiiod.  Hj.Sstphad 
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ubiuned  tbat  ire  wore  quite  ignoiaiit  upon  tbe  subject  of  the  old  Boman 
domotie  work,  but  they  covld  not  dig  round  Bome  without  coming  upon 
hoikUags  of  the  third  and  fooxth  eenturica ;  there  were  hnodreds  of  boild- 
iDga  ot  every  pooible  form.    There  wee  one  bnilding  scarcely  enfBciently 
itiuied  at  the  preaeol  tame,  and  which  took  out  all  the  cream  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  azeh,  namely,  the  baths  of  Caracalla.    In  that  work,  and  in 
Boman  work  generally,  they  would  find  most  of  the  elements  of  Classic  work, 
tod  where  the  Eomans  failed  was  in  endeaTonring  to  decorate  thoir 
buildings.   They  tried  to  apply  to  their  magnificent  brick  baildiogs  features 
vbieh  belonged  to  aoothw  style,  and  were  intended  for  diffiarent  purposes. 
Ibpy  had  not  time  to  produce  an  niginal  style  out  of  it,  but  adt^ted  the 
decontiTe  toraa  of  Olasne  work.   Hr.  Ridge  bad  amikva  of  a  new  style 
ia  France  called  Neo-Grec,  and  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  French 
to  endeavDnr  to  iafoae  a  little  of  the  Greek  style  into  their  worts ;  but  the 
Noo-Grec  was  not  such  a  very  new  style,  as  it  dated  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.    In  France  the  students  had  one  great 
advantage  in  dealing  with  Classic  architecture  over  students  in  England, 
&s  they  never  thongbt  of  designing  in  such  and  such  a  style ;  the  question 
of  style  had  been  at  rest  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.   It  was  true 
ihmt  there  waza  the  pure  Qreek  and  Neo-Gree  st^le,  also  the  E^faneo-Italian 
•tylA,  the  pure  Bomanesque  s^le,  and  another  s^Ie  something  like  the 
"hodge-podge"  described  by  Mr.  Stannus;  but  if  we  had  the  same  system 
of  study  in  England  as  in  Fiance,  Classic  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  than  it  now  had.    Mr.  Spiers  repeated  that  he  oinected  to  Queen 
Anne,  becaose  it  put  students  on  a  wrong  track.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hebb 
th&t  literature  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  architecture,  and  the  revised 
Italian  might  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Dante.   The  works  of  Bosetti, 
fidlowed  by  those  of  Thackeray,  had  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Queen  Anne. 

Mr.  'BuaHnx,  in  supporting  the  motion,  suggested  that  they  were 
'wandering  from  i  he  nuo  qneetioD  under  diiciusion— Uie  objeet  he  preaamed 
not  beiDg  so  much  to  have  a  newbattle-groaad  as  to  disctun  the  style  of 
Queen  Anne.  Such  an  occupation  would  be  more  profitable  than  entering 
upon  a  discnssion  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Classic  and  Gothic 
s^les.  For  his  own  part  he  agreed  with  a  great  deal  that  bad  been  ad- 
vanced by  Ur.  Stannos.  Those  objectionable  features  introduced  by  the 
disciples  of  Queen  Anne  did  not  in  fact  belong  to  the  style,  for  he  had 
visited  hnnees,  dating  from  1705  to  1710,  which  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
ugly  diaracteristics  of  the  modern  Queen  Anne.  His  own  impression  was 
t^t  certain  gentlemen  had  grown  tired  of  the  style  in  which  they  had 
hmg  been  working,  and  that  the  change  was  mere^  a  &shion  which,  like 
other  fiubions,  would  pass  away.  Be  agreed  with  Mr.  Spiers  in  hoping 
that  the  &ahion  would  not  &aten  itself  on  young  men  ■who  had  not  learnt  to 
think  for  themselves.  Considering  the  imparities  that  had  developed  in 
Gothic,  he  was  not  surprised  that  there  should  have  been  a  revulsion  of 
style,  but  what  did  snrprise  him  was  to  find  men  of  talent  idmUfying 
thmselves  with  such  a  (^nge  as  had  occurred. 

The  discnssion  was  continned  by  Mr,  Tarver,  who  reiterated  his  eon- 
Tietion  that  Queen  Anne  was  applicable  chiefiy  to  internal  purposes,  and 
lie  tocAt  the  opportunity  of  criticising  the  plaster  work  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Stsnnns. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stbvknson  thought  that  he  had  already  said  quite  enough  upon 
the  subject,  and  his  views  were  pretty  well  known,  but  his  aim  bad  not 
been  ao  much  to  defend  Queen  Anne  as  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  such  a  style  had  sproqg  op.   He  still  adhered  to  what  he  had  already 
laid,  nothing  having  occurred  toalter  his  views.  He  had  ssid  that  he  eared 
little  in  what  style  a  man  worked  so  long  as  he  worked  in  a  style  which  he 
thoreoghly  underatood — of  which  he  understood  the  grammar  and  in  which 
tie  conld  naturally  express  his  feelings.     He  believed  that  the  number  of 
inflaences  now  at  work  in  every  civilised  county  had  an  important  bearing 
tipon  questions  of  style — the  state  of  modem  society  being  very  different 
from  the  time  when  one  style  pervaded  the  whole  country ;  the  altered 
state  of  afihirs  being  such  as  to  oecesaitateacbange  or  succession  of  styles, 
or  ^shions  if  they  Uked  so  to  speak.    He  might  say  that  his  moUves  for 
vorkiog  in  Queen  Anoe  were  not  (as  might  be  inferred  fi>om  Mr. 
Seddon's  address]  to  obtain  notoriety  by  any  means,  nor  did  he  admit  that 
ih.«  style  was  "  garbage,"  or  an  attempt  to  practice  upon  the  errdnlity  of 
tlie  public   He  had  no  desire  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  rmpective  ad- 
\ierents  of  Classic  or  Gothic ;  by  all  means  he  would  say,  let  them  do 
good  Classic  or  good  Gothic,  bot  his  object  had  been  to  show  that 
Queen  Anne  was  nothing  more  than  a  natural  development.   He  believed 
it  was  the  Temlt  of  various  inflnenees — in  fbct,  of  the  accumulated 
influences  of  centuries  —  and  any  style,  whether   in   literature  or 
art,  waa  a&eted  by  similar  infiuences.   As  to  the  defence  of  some  of  the 
features  in  Queen  Anne  which  had  been  criticised,  he  regarded  them  as 
attempts  to  put  some  interest  into  Classic     He  still  adhered  to  the  argu- 
ment that  Qneen  Anne  was  a  Classic  style — a  form  of  Tornacular  style,  so 
to  speak,  understood  by  the  workmen  of  the  country.   Pilasters  had  been 
strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  others,  but  their  use  was  not 
indispensable,  as  they  eonid  leave  them  out  if  tiiey  liked ;  he  did  not, 
however,  see  why  they  should  be  objected  to  more  than  string  courses. 
He  held  that  it  was  Intimate  to  use  for  ornamental  purposes  what  might 
originally  hare  been  intended  for  constructive  uses,  such  things  having  in 
course  of  time  become  refined  and  ornamental.   Various  epithets  had  been 
applied  to  the  several  phases  of  Queen  Anne,  but  Mr.  Stevenson  thought 
that  Uie  whole  were  included  in  the  name  of  "  Free  Classic"   It  was  true 
that  freedom  did  sometimes  degenerate  into  looseness,  and  everybody  wanted 
purity  of  style ;  but  what  was  this  purity  7    In  domestic  matters  they 
wanted  oeeasionaUy  to  be  a  little  playful,  and  to  have  a  little  liberty,  not 
to  be  always  severe  and  ^;id.  Although  Areedon  did  sometimes  degenerate 
into  license  he  eonld  only  say  that  he  thought  even  this  was  better  than 
death. 

Mr.  BiDOB  said  he  supposed  that  he  ought  to  say  something,  as  his  name 
had  been  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  He  thought  that 
by  purity  of  design  was  meant  simpUdty  of  form  and  fitness  in  its  spplica- 
tmi  to  the  hnilcQiifr  whathaor  in  zefsnncs  to  ecclesiastical  or  domestic 


woik.  He  discussed  the  qnestion  about  pilasters  and  string  courses,  and 
thought  that  the  former  tended  to  break  up  the  wall  into  vertical  divisions 
by  reason  of  imperfect  bond,  while  the  latter  bonded  it  more  peifectiy.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  pilasters  in  Clasac  or  Queen  Anne  was 
not  good  architecture.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  columns  and  arebes  in 
woodwork,  there  were  Gothic  precedents  for  it,  and  he  thought  it  was 
therefore  right. 

The  vote  having  been  put  from  the  chair  and  carried, 

Mr.  Stuthcs,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that  as  Mr.  Seddon 
had  admitted  the  justice  of  his  strictares  on  certain  inconsistencies  in 
Gothic,  and  as  Mr.  Bidge  had  tacitly  admitted  the  incorrectness  of  his 
charges  made  against  Classic,  which  were  two  points  he  had  been  pleading 
for,  he  considered  that  part  admitted.  He  was  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so 
mach  time  in  refuting  tiie  obsolete  theory  of  the  "  Order,"  but  as  it  bad 
been  re-forbiahed  up  1^  Mr.  Bidge  in  aid  of  the  indictment  o^init  Qoem 
Anne,  it  had  becone  ones  mm  necessaty  to  lay  it.  He  diselumed  all 
idea  of  olgeeting  to  Mr.  Seddon's  work;  on  the  contrary,  he  thooghtit 
very  ^ood  and  instructive ;  he  only  wished  to  point  out  that  if  certitin 
principles  were  wrong  in  Classic  they  were  wrong  also  in  Gothic  He  was 
glad  Mr.  Seddon  agraed  with  htm  about  the  "Mystic"  style.  He  sup- 
posed Mr.  Seddon's  ol^eetions  applied  rather  to  this  than  to  the  more 
common-sense  Queen  Aone,  as  shown  io  Mr.  Stevenson's  work.  Mr.  Seddon 
had  olgected  to  the  Foreign  0£Bce  as  a  Classic  building,  in  which  five 
storeys  were  made  to  appear  as  three ;  but  he  wished  to  poutont that  this 
was  designed  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  who  was  not  generally  accused  of 
being  a  Classic  man.  He  would  further  say  that  the  features  to  which 
Mr.  Rid^e  had  taken  exception  in  his  sketches  were  not  integral  elements 
of  Classic  work.  In  thanking  Mr.  Tarver  for  his  friendly  criticism,  Mr. 
Stannua  desired  to  explain  that  certain  of  the  cornices  were  in  imitation  of 
stamped  plaster  work.  He  acknowledged  the  kind  manner  in  which  his 
imperfect  remarks  had  been  recrived,  and  thought  that  he  deserved  their 
thanks  more  fbr  having  brought  Mr.  Seddon  amon^  them  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  opinitms  than  for  anything  he  had  said  himself. 


It  was  aunonneed  that  the  next  meettn^^  on  AfxH  80,  would  be  the 
members'  annual  seMs. 


THE  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  PARIS. 

rB  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Jkiihf  Tdegraph  says:— The  designs 
originally  approved  for  rebuilding  the  H6tel  de  Ville  have  been  al»n> 
doned.  The  former  edifice  waa  in  many  respects  inconvenient,  and  it  lacked 
sufficient  space.  To  give  room,  the  architect  proposed  to  have  an  area,  and 
with  this  idea  the  foundations  were  laid  so  deep  that  io  four  years  they  are 
but  just  completed.  The  new  Municipal  Council,  however,  is  not  satisfied, 
and  further  progress  has  been  stopped.  MM.  Ballu  and  Deperthes,  who 
have  charge  of  the  constmction,  have  drawn  up  a  new  plan,  by  which  tiie 
hotel  is  raised  6  feet  above  its  former  lines.  Of  course  the  historical 
fagade  has  to  he  restored,  and  as  much  of  the  interior  as  is  posnble.  To 
comply  with  this  exigence,  three  fine  perrons,  or  double  flights  of  steps,  are 
proposed,  leading  down  from  what  was  once  the  ground  level.  It  is  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  great  frescos  of  the  interior  shall  be  reproduced 
as  nearly  as  can  be,  or  whether  modem  painters  shall  be  allowed  to  show 
tiieir  skill.  Apropos,  the  administration  of  Paris  has  recommended  that 
elaborate  series  of  engravings  which  is  to  preserve  at  least  the  menu^  of 
treasures  psrpetually  imperilled  in  this  volcanic  city.  The  firescos  of  Saint 
Germain  dee  Pris  ore  already  reprodoced,  and  will  be  published  soon. 
Those  of  Saint  Bustache  approach  c(HUpletion.  From  the  HAtel  de  Ville 
are  selected  the  '*  Four  Seasms"  of  Coguiet,  which  once  decorated  the  Hall 
du  Zodiaque,  and  the  "Apotheosis  of  Napoleon,"  by  Ingres,  £ram  the  Salon 
de  I'Empereur ;  both  these  were  well  advanced  before  the  burning.  The 
twenty<eight  pictures  by  Lehmsnn  surrounding  the  grand  Gallery  das 
Fites  will  next  be  undertaken  from  the  best  copies  to  be  procored. 

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A' 


T  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  Mr.  Bobert  AndereoD,  president, 
.  being  in  the  cluir,  a  Paper  on  "  Furniture  and  Interior  DecOTstioa" 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  Lamb,  the  sulgect  being  illustrated  by  a  selection 
of  Turkey  uid  other  carpets  and  tapestries  in  various  styles  and  colours, 
which  were  hung  aroand  the  room.  After  referring  to  the  pure  examples 
of  decorative  art  we  have  in  the  productions  of  India,  as  shown  in  their 
carpets,  tapestries,  and  shawls,  which,  he  said,  were  acknowledged  to  be 
as  perfect  as  can  be  procured,  and  therefore  suitable  tor  imitation  in  the 
productions  of  our  own  country,  Mr.  Lamb  proceeded  to  show  that  from 
the  study  of  art  in  its  native  rimpUeity  the  standard  of  art  knowledge  was 
gradually  being  raised.  This  was,  he  thought,  exemplified  in  the  great 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  relation  to  house  furnishing  and 
decoration.  A  variety  of  designs  and  sketches  bearing  on  the  sntgcet 
were  also  exhibited.  

THE  TEMPLE  BUILDINGS  AND  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

THE  Works  and  General  Porposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  presented  a  report  at  their  last  meeting  on  the  16th  tnst.  on 
a  letter  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple  asking  the  Board  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  into  thrir  genwal  Bill  in  the  present  Senion  of  Poriia- 
ment  authoriring  the  erection  of  two  towers  in  connection  with  an  extension 
of  J^rcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  in  advance  <tf  the  frontage  line  lud  down 
in  the  Thames  Embankment  Act.  The  erection  of  the  towers  was  re- 
commended by  the  architects  to  remove  the  unsighUy  appearance  the  new 
buildings  would  hare  from  the  embankment.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  request  be  complied  with,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bichardsoi^ 
the  report  was  reeeired  and  the  reeomnundationa  agreed  to. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  OXFORD  AND  THE 
BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

Fa  CoiTOcatipD  of  the  Uuivernty  of  Oxford  held  od  Tuesday,  it  was 
propoBad  that  th«  foUoiritig  iDBtnietiooB  b«  girea  to  tb«  delegacy 
ordered  to  be  appointed  under  the  dscrees  of  December  2, 1873,  "for  the 
InuineBs  of  batldiog  new  Schools  on  the  iite  of  the  Angel  Hotel" — viz.,  to 
^Tide  the  propo»ed  w<»k  into  two  Beodons— (1),  the  front  Hall,  or  the 
part  of  the  bmlding  that  is  to  &ce  the  High  Street;  (2),  the  Schools 
proper — so  that  sepamtie  contracts  night  be  obtained  tor  each  part;  to 
aobmit  the  plasB  and  eatimatee  for  each  of  the  tvo  Brctions  separately  to 
convoeation,  in  the  hope  that  possibly  a  plan  well  armnged  schools 
ought  b«  accepted,  eTen  if  architactnral  opinion  be  agaiust  the  plan 
propose  for  the  front  ball. 

The  Dran  of  Christ  Chubch  gave  the  history  of  the  "  Sehoob  "  qaration. 
Be  ezpUined  how,  if  this  decree  were  accepted,  the  removal  of  che 
]Bodleian  would  necesiarly  be  ffiren  np,  bnt  that  the  fate  of  the  Bodleian 
was  not  raised  by  its  rqection.  He  intended  to  soppt^t  the  decree, 
Becanse  he  thought  the  Ubraiy  shoald  lenuun  where  it  wa^  becauM  the 
■chools  most  be  nioved,  and  because  no  othn  site  offered. 

ProfesBor  Roixbstoit  urged  that  the  decree  was  premature,  tbo  Colleges 
had  been  appealed  to  and  their  replies  were  not  as  yet  pabUshad.  On 
financial  grounds,  too,  the  wants  of  the  Bodleian,  which  were  great,  should 
be  attended  to  first,  and  lecture-rooms  should  be  built  before  examination 
•chools.  Hud,  as  to  the  question  of  sites  «a>  not  Hertford  College  in  the 
nnrket? 

Professor  Pbicb  dwelt  upon  the  difficulty  of  flndicg  60,0001.  for  the 
purpose.  In  finding  it,  how  was  the  Universitj  toptOTida  for  tbo  wanu 
of  the  Bodleian,  of  cbemistiy,  and  other  interests  7  Se  reGoronwDd«d  delay 
on  sereral  grounds  ;  among  others,  that  if  colleges  contributed  it  oonid  not 
be  at  once,  owing  to  their  present  encumbrances. 

Dr.  Pdsbt  held  that  the  University  income  being  on  the  increase  it  might 
now  dip  into  capitaL  He  recommended  embellishing  Oxford  by  "  Schools" 
in  the  High  Stnet 

Mr.  RoGKBs  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Colleges  to  sup- 
port the  Museum.  The  Unirorstty  was  bound,  before  all  thinge^  to  ooosnlt 
the  wants  of  its  undergradaata  members.  As  fur  expense,  that  of  re- 
moTing  the  Bndlnian  would  sawdy  be  Imr  ^«ater  than  the  cost  of  new 
•chools. 

The  WABDBx.of  YrADBUt  tnid  that  much  tBonetr,  no  doubt,  would  be 
wanted ;  but  it  neod  not  all  be  spent  at  ouca,  nor  oat  of  income.  It  sbutJd 
be  spread  over  thirty  years. 

JSx.  Gxobob  complained  of  treating  seporatelj  the  inside  and  outeide 
of  a  building.  Sorely,  it  was  poBsible  to  wait  for  the  site  of  Herifurd 
College,  getting  rid,  in  the  meantime,  of  that  white  elephttnt,  the  Angel 
flUe. 

Mr.  SutowiCK  contended  thai  the  real  question  was  the  Budleiau  and  its 
future.  As  for  examinations  they  were  in  a  traositionnl  state,  and  the 
present  [demand  fbr  space  was  not  the  measure  of  the  future.  He  would 
not  hare  the  present  makeshift  system  stereotyped — espedally,  he  might 
add,  when  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  air  thsA  somewhere  there 
was  much  money  to  be  got  at — of  conrse,  as  each  man  thought,  for  his  in- 
^▼idual  hobby. 

Mr.  Nbatb  obserred  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  All  Souls'  might 
be  made  over  as  a  profosaorial  estabUshmeuL ;  in  thut  case  its  buildings 
would  be  nniversity  buildings,  and  part  of  them  might  be  appropriated  as 
schools.   There  was,  however,  he  observed,  no  hurry. 

Professor  Pauirb  argued  that,  financially,  the  University  was  in  a 
position  to  build.  Let  the  question  of  the  Bodlaian  re uoval  be  settled; 
and  it  would  be  settled  in  the  negative  by  voting  the  decree. 

Mr.  Wabo,  of  Hertford  College,  ui^ed  that  the  question  as  to  Hertford 
•hsold  be  settled  first.  The  UniTersity  was  at  that  moment  in  possession 
of  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  site. 

The  PsufOPAL  of  Hhhtpobd  Coixbqb  did  not  see  that  Hertford  Col- 
lege was  in  questfon.  After  all,  more  Schools  were  nut  wanted ;  nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  more  room  for  the  Library,  which  should  be  "  weeded." 

Dr.  AcLAKO  would  vote  against  the  decree  on  the  grounds  ■given  by 
PnftesorPahner  for  voting  for  it.  When  he  became  cnairman  ol  a  com- 
nattte  on  tb»  au^ject,  he  was  against  the  removal  <tf  the  Bodleian.  But 
Chptain  OaJton,  as  a  reault  of  ms  survey,  was  against  spending  latge  Bums 
<Mi  tiie  pnaent  tmilding.  "  To  make  it  worthy  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "  you 
maat  practically  gat  it,  re-roof  i^  and  refit  it"  He,  tbsiefore,  would  not 
fam  the  decree  passed  sinqilj  to  fill  up  a  hideoa  gap  in  their  main  street 
twelve  moBths  sooner. 

The  LmAUAH  of  Bodley  thought  it  had  always  been  agreed  that  the 
Sahoola  should  go  to  the  Angvl  site.  If  not,  where  was  Bodley  to 
a»?  Fcr  his  part,  he  had  no  id«  that  tha  question  of  the  Bodleian  was 
imlved. 

JMEr.  BvBooir  disagreed  with  Dr.  Adand,  and  thought  Sir  Q.  Scott  wotdd 
bB-tho  bast  anhiteet  to  consult. 

Mr.  Dajoxl  was  sorpriscd  that  the  Librarian  bad  been  so  uncooedous 
of  the  discussions  vhidi  of  late  years  had  opened  up  afresh  the  question 
of  the  position  of  the  Schools.  A  vote  ot  post  years  was  not  irrevocable. 
He  pointed  out  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  Hertford  College  being  nvailable, 
there  need  not  be  new  SchoolB,  but  only  an  extension  of  the  present  ones. 

3b.  Gbbbk  dwelt  upon  the  exceedingly  nnwholefome  character  of  the 
present  Schools.  He  wonid  vote  for  any  measure  that  would  give  good 
fliaminatioa  rooms. 

The  Vicb-Chamcbixob  summed  up  strongly  in  bvour  of  passing  the 
decree,  which  would  advance  the  Schools'  question,  while  that  as  to  the 
Bodleian  would  be  left  still  more  free  for  unbiassed  coufeideratioo  ;  as  to 
HarUbrd  College,  even  if  it  might  be  got  for  the  Uuivendty,  it  might  be 
required  for  such  things  as  lecture  rooms,  public  offici-s,  a  library  tut  un- 
attachi>d  students,  &c.  The  financial  question  he  made  comparatively  li^hb 
c£  The  IToiversity,  if  in  no  other  way,  must  ruaa  the  money  by  taxing 
ita  memban  a  littla  more. 

The  decree  was  carried— there  being  fiS  placet,  38  non-placet. 


THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION. 

ALASGE  number  of  valoable  and  important  ideatiifestiaus  aseasBly 
advanced  or  supported  in  the  April  QuarUrlff  StaUmni,  jot  i-riff^ 
of  this  fund.  Among  them  comes  first,  and  UMSt  imperta&t,  the  Ms  of 
Bethabara,  the  place  where  John  baptised ;  the  name  is  still  rnaerved  ii 
one  of  the  many  {mrioaslj  anknowm  foBds  of  the  Joidae  diKovmd  is 
the  course  of  the  surr^.  It  ia  illnltMtive  of  the  value  of  the  aw  nss 
that  it  will  show  so  fewer  than  fifty  of  these  fords,  agaiaM  ei^  it  tb 
best  m^  at  present  existing.  The  "Tower  of  Ader,"  the  site  of  JscsVs 
camp,  is  proposed  to  be  identified  with  the  "  Sheph«d's  Vlain,"  n«t  Btth- 
lehem.  Lieut.  Condar  propuses  sites  also  for  the  "  Valley  of  Hlming* 
and  the  town  of  Beseth ;  be  has  traced  Pikte's  Aqueduet  to  tta  eoadBnoi, 
and  fumisbes  an  accurate  survey  of  Tell  Jeaer,  where  H.  Qaaaeas  fani 
the  now  fomous  inscription  markiag  the  ancient  Xiovitieal  bona^iiK 
The  number  coetains^  also,  a  drawing  of  the  moontaio  whan  lasat  Ooste 
found  the  "  Altar  of  £d ; "  aa  aaeoaiit  of  the  reeenfe  eBewratku  in  him^ 
lem  conducted  by  the  Oermans ;  of  the  disooveries  and  exesvatiaM  ia  m- 
nectiun  with  the  first  Wall  of  the  dcy  by  Ifr.  Henry  Maadslay ;  ssd  ia. 

Eortaat  papers  by  Major  Wilson  and  C^itain  Warren,  the  IstUrgirifig 
in  recoastnidion  of  the  Temple  of  Herod.  The  survey  party  are  uw  is 
Pbilistia ;  the  total  amount  of  work  doae  up  to  the  present  ia  leady  4,at0 
square  miles. 

With  regard  to  their  fioandal  poaititm,  the  comsutt«e  asktetfasnn 
of  S,SOO£.  before  the  end  of  tils  Tear.  This  will  enable  tbam  to  ifavtt 
their  dabu  as  well  as  to  8tq>po>t  the  snmy  e^wditiaD. 

W«  faara  afa«ady  noticed  a  report  l^*  M.  Oannenu  to  tha  maittiPii 
the  cbancterisdcs  of  the  Mediwal  maaenry  in  Bdeatine.  On  this 
there  are  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  some  remai^  by  Li««L  GuAt  B. 
Couder,  RK,  who  has  now  charge  of  the  survey,  which  have  istawL 
"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  almost  always  eaay  to  tell  a  atone  of  tht  Omidi^ 
time  for  several  reasoDS.  First,  the  maeoas'  raarVj  i^ieh  dmIImc  Jsviih^ 
Boman,  early  Christian,  nor  Saraeenie  bailden  seemed  to  bavt  iwd, 
except  in  the  caae  of  the  north  wall  of  Baalbek ;  eeotxid,  bom  the  ttm 
having  been  well  selected,  its  edges  sharply  ctkt,  the  joinla  ftttii^  wj 
closely,  and  the  eornets  veiy  squarely  made.  The  stane  is  laid  ^MNtji 
with  due  r^ard  to  lu  qnany  bed,  and  a  hard  specsesof  messah  is  pnfaM; 
thirdly,  from  the  drasaiog,  which  diSns  firom  that  <tf  the  eacUsvitylMbael 
is  far  finer  than  the  Saracenic  tooling. 

In  those  spedmens  of  masonry  belonging  to  Crusading  iatstio^  ^tiA 
I  have  stadied  with  special  rcgvd  to  the  tooling  of  the  masosry,  sad  d 
which  the  best  esamplee  are  the  Madeleine  and  Ste.  Maiie  la  Omade  is 
Jerosalen,  1  find  that  the  stones  are  finely  dreaaed  with  a  poinlsd  ia- 
strununr,  in  lines  generally  parallel,  or  v«y  nearly  so,  and  dUUng  ii 
interval. 

Some  of  the  lines  sra  oontioaouB  efaisel-merka,  othem  are  in  dttadwd 
strokes  of  varions  teogths.  These  are  diagonal,  Tortieal,  burimntal,  or,  is 
less  carelul  specimens,  curved ;  and  aomeiinss  the  same  stwieiadifllemllr 
dressed  in  various  parts.  All  the  vaneties  will  occur  ia  a  sin^  wall  u 
very  many  cases  some  parts  (perbi^is  harder,  or  found  to  pngect  *h«  ths 
tooUng  had  been  completed)  are  tooled  with  short  strokes  in  a  dintties 
opposite  to  the  general  lines.  The  great  blocks  of  the  piers,  which  an  »■ 
markably  fine  specimens  of  masonry,  are  differently  dre»sed.  In  these  tJit 
surface  of  the  hard  stone  has  a  mottled  appearance,  as  though  «oik(d 
with  a  bloni  point,  carefully  and  lightly  struck  at  right  angles  to  the  ftn 
of  the  stone. 

In  studying  the  masonry  of  the  Anb  additions  to  theMnritian,I<ial 
the  Crusading  tooling  imitated,  bnt  the  work  is  leas  patintt,  ths  (tnUl 
less  r^iar  aud  farther  apart,  the  comers  and  edges  rougher,  and  Um  ip- 
;>earance  of  tht  stone  oiten  very  patchy.  A  toothed  instrument  ia  aha 
often  used. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  would  always  be  some  daflov  of 
ttustaking  between  the  better  specimens  Saracenic  masoaiy  saa  tht 
worse  of  Crusading  origin ;  and  although  the  tooUng  of  the  stMUS  msj  bt 
at  times  of  use  in  absence  of  other  indications,  its  importaooe  most  be  wd 
secondary  to  that  of  the  masons'  marks.  In  geueral,  che  appeanoetof  tlw 
stones,  without  a  more  minute  inspection,  will  suffice  to  give  a  tolnbb 
guess  at  their  cbarat^;  but  nothing  like  certainty  is  posnble  asha 
masons'  marks  can  be  found. 

These  remarks  only  apply  to  the  smooth-dressed  masonry  el  iatwiixi. 
The  coarse  hammer-dreased  stones  of  the  outer  walls  show  neiihsc  ■sMi' 
marks  nor  fine  tooli^  in  any  Cnuading  btnUing  I  have  asMainwI.'' 


THE  QLASQOW  DRAINAGE. 

ABEPOBT  bj  the  SaniUiy  Inspector  of  dlasgow  has  been  isssed  by  iki 
autburities  in  view  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Qovemnent  CoBuniaiien  inu 
the  pollution  of  the  Clyde.  Aocording  to  this  document  the  main  Btetu 
and  natural  streams  within  the  city  boundary  ustKl  for  drainage  parpoiM 
meosurs  nearly  une  hundred  miles,  and  these  reeuve  and  convey  is  thai 
ramificatioos  through  the  city  the  sewage  from  101,368  dweUtng-hoam 
and  from  16,218  sals  shops,  warehouses,  raauit£wtortes,  and  workduift 
These  sewen  discharge  their  contents  into  the  Clyde  from  fortj-tao  out' 
lets,  thirty-three  of  which  are  below  the  weir,  with  two.  manufscta? 
fiowB  by  private  drains — the  one  a  chemiod  work  and  ths  other  a  diw- 
lery — aud  nine  above  the  weir.  lo  addition  to  the  latter,  f^f 
manufactories  discharge  their  waste  outflow  by  private  drains  diiedly  ibu> 
the  Clyde.  The  estimated  volume  of  the  whole  diseharge  into  ths  rinr 
daily,  exclusive  of  raio&ll,  ss  near  as  can  be  cak-ulatad,  is  K^MU^ 
gallons,  or  at  tlie  rata  ot  70  gallooa  par  head  of  the  popalatioa.  Ko*  ^ 
the  manufkctums,  it  is  stated,  have  adopted  the  beet  known  meaua 
render  their  outflow  innocuous.  An  analysis  of  river  aad  sewer  '* 
given,  and  also  a  return  giving  the  number  of  hooaas,  roann&etonm,**'' 
workshops  in  each  street,  aud  the  dniaa  and  vmtet-doBots  in  eaunW'*' 
tion  with  the  mun  seven.  &c. 
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AS&YRMN  ART. 

MK.  GEQRaE  SMITH,  of  die  BritUh  DCuenn,  dclrwwl  a  kctim  od 
ArnyriM  AM  at  the  City  and  Spitalfialds  Art  Sobool  on  Konday  laat. 
The  Isctnnr  said  that  Asayrian  mbvtj  lODimeneed  2,000  Tears  before 
GiMt  Bnibun  ma  Inoma.  Awrria  poMMnod  a  mj  asaeot  atjle  of  art, 
whidi  ma  &b  natnzal  gEowth  ta  th«  eonoby.  Tlie  wedge-like  mm  of  the 
AHjzian  writing  had  canoed  the  ehancten  to  be  oelled  cuneiform,  or 
wedge-Bhap^d.  The  Asajriana  not  only  stamped  writing  en  their  bricks, 
bnt  nattiTally  they  used  it  for  more  important  porpoaes.  They  wrote  io 
nunate  ehaiactere  npon  oblong  tablets  of  clay,  which  were  afterwards 
baked  as  nsnal,  and  then  placed  in  sets  in  a  regular  library.  He  had 
beCoM  him  » esat  of  half  of  one  of  thMe  tablets,  the  now  edebrsted 
"Del^"  taat.  Tba  writiog  on  the  tablet  eoTensl  bol^  the  font  and 
bai^  vti  was  amaged  in  nz  eolomni^  eaeh  of  theae  colamnB  smtaining 
over  fifty  lines  of  meilonB  dianeteis.  The  A«yrian  inscriptioDB,  de- 
Bcribiae  the  "Beloge,"  were  not  the  origbals—they  were  copies  mada  by 
th«  order  of  an  Assyrian  monareh,  from  earlier  Sabylonian  texts;  and 
they  ware  discoTered  among  fragments  of  the  tine  oF  AasuibaBipaJ,  King  of 
Assyria.  Upon  examioiog  another  kind  of  tablet,  which  he  would  call  a 
easo  tablet,  it  wonid  be  seen  that  on  it  were  inscribed  cuoeiForm  characten 
mdoMd  io  asecond  tablet,  wbtefa  eonristed  of  a  shell  or  skin  of  day,  in- 
seribed  like  the  inner  tablet  Upon  inspection,  the  two  tablets  showed  that 
Uw  aDtgoet  dcaeribed  oe  each  wss  the  ssane,  and  it  rcftwed  to  a  law  ease. 
With  Tf  set  to  the  baildioga,  Aasyriao  arc^iteetave  had  it«  origia  really 
in  Babylonia,  and  there  being  very  little  stone  there,  while  excellent  clay 
was  ^randant,  it  was  natural  that  the  btiil£ngB  should  be  coostrtteted  of 
brick,  and  not  of  stone.  Then,  again,  the  seareity  of  trees,  and  absence  of 
materials  for  wide  span  rooft,  caused  thm  to  eoustrnet  loag,  narrow  apart- 
ments, while  the  heat  <^  the  sun,  and  want  of  strength  in  the  snn-dried 
bri^s  tliOT  used,  Isd  them  ta  construct  very  thi^  trolls.  There  was  no 
beaafy  either  in  the  material  or  shape  of  these  buildings,  and  to  give  them 
ornament  they  painted  them  either  in  plnin  colours  or  with  figures,  or 
gilded  parts,  and,  wfaere  possible,  fteed  the  walls  with  slabs  of  stone  on 
wfaicfa  Sgares  and  inscriptions  were  carved.  The  Assyriaiis  excelled  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  Pew  of  their  paintings  of  coarse  remained,  KnA 
these  eonnted  wall  decoraticMifi ;  but  the  British  Moseam  possessed 
aany  fine  enonples  of  Asrrrian  sculpture.  With  regard  Co  metnl  work, 
the  Assyrian  people  cast  and  worked  gotd.  silTer,  iron,  copper,  broov,  and 
Isad;  thaiybsBi  out  gidd  into  leaves  to  gild  thrirbaildings  aiid  famHare; 
tb^eart  it  into  statnas;  tiiey  esnred  insoriptions  opon  it.  Iron  was 
mannfoetnred  into  weapons  and  orDsments  ;  and  bronze  aerred  lor  vtnisils, 
fbmitnre,  gates^  inscribed  tablets,  and  numerous  other  wm^  iToiywas 
mannfoctored  by  the  Assyrians  into  handles  for  weapons,  ornamental 
boxes,  thrones  and  chairs,  sceptres,  and  similar  objects.  In  the  mannfac- 
tore  of  glass  they  had  also  reached  great  perft-ctioo.  The  old  story, 
seeording  to  which  glass  was  accidentally  dierovered  by  some  Pb<eniciaD 
uerdiants,  proved  to  be  a  complete  foble,  for  glass  was  known  long  before, 
bcdi  to  fba  l^Tptiaos  and  to  the  Assyrians.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith 
said  that  his  aim  at  giring  a  short  sketch  of  Assyrian  Bxt  had  been  to  give 
ntber  same  general  interesting  information  abont  die  spedmens,  that  it 
mii^t  lead  to  faahar  inqniiy  on  the  subject. 


"RARE  CHINA." 

IT  has  lately  oome  to  our  knowledge,  says  the  Siqfordshire  Advertiser, 
Aat  aa  nnscrupulons  speculator  has  sent  into  the  Potteries  some 
dnmsily-forged  S&rree  china,  one  or  two  pieces  of  which  hare  "changed 
liands  at  high  prices.  If  this  enterpritjiog  person  expected  to  find  nnmer- 
oas  and  eager  buyers  in  that  district  he  has  probably  by  this  time  dis- 
tOTered  his  mistake,  for  the  number  of  bond  fide  collectors  there  is  remnrk- 
tAAj  few,  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  the  forjreriee  referred 
to.  The  peeuli«iq'  of  the  imposition  in  this  ease  is  that  (he  china  itself 
is  Toally  Sirres,  and  bears  the  genuine  mark  of  that  famous  establishment, 
Init  enry  sboks  <^  the  decoration  is  fnged.  The  ware  was  issued  from 
SiTzes  in  the  white  stats,  and  erery  piece  bears  npon  its  snrfoce  a  mark 
which  tella  this  fact  to  the  initiated.  Dealers  in  commodities  of  this  kind 
take  care,  however,  to  lay  their  l»it8  only  before  the  inaxperienoed,  and 
doubtless  they  will  think  we  are  "  harassing  "  their  trade  unjustifiably  if 
we  expose  the  fraud,  bnt  we  must  risk  incurring  their  displeasure.  Let  it 
be  noted,  flien,  that  when  ware  is  issued  from  Sevres  in  the  white  state 
a  deep  scratch  la  made  with  a  glazier's  diamond  across  the  mark  of  the 
factory.  The  forgeries  we  are  speaking  of  were  indelibly  marked  in  that 
muiner.  While  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  say  that  some  of  the 
Londoa  dealers  in  life.  MaUprop's  "artidssof  bigotry  and  rirtne  *  are  im- 
pRyring  the  ocoasion  of  the  old  china  mania  by  baring  made  in  the  9taf- 
fordshim  potteries  coosiderable  qoantities  of  "genuine  old"  Chelsea, 
Dresden,  Worcester,  and  numerous  other  varieties  eoreted  by  collectors. 

Oo  this  subject  the  Pall  Mall  Gaettte  says The  existence  of  fivged 
china  is  probablj  admitted  by  every  collector,  however  disposed  he  may 
be  to  believe  io  nis  own  luck  or  to  trust  to  his  own  discernment ;  but  the 
information  that  the  manufactory  is  going  on  at  this  moment  in  Staffoid- 
■bire  may  be  ntore  disturbing  than  the  knowledge  that  at  some  undeflned 
time  and  placa  decorations  have  been  copied  and  marks  imitated.  Perhaps 
the  wont  feature  of  this  trade  is  the  hopeless  naoartsinty  to  wfaich  it  eon. 
damns  faCaia  collectors.   Those  who  are  alraady  devoted  to  the  pursnit 
msy  at  least  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  some  of  their  trea- 
cnree  wese  bought  in  ways  or  at  prices  which  make  it  improbable  that  they 
eonld  hare  been  mistaken  in  them.    Before  collecting  became  the  fashion 
that  it  DOW  is  there  wss  not  much  inducement  to  forge  old  specimens,  and 
wher«Ter  an  inducement  exists,  it  is  obviously  not  the  interest  of  the  forger 
to  sell  his  wares  too  cheap.  Those  who  ha«  had  their  old  china  forflfteen 
or  twea^  years,  or  have  unearthed  it  in  remote  places  and  given  what  now 
Seems  almost  nothing  for  it,  may  lire  happily  in  retrospf^t  if  not  in  pros- 
pect.  Bat  i^en  the  china  mania  gives  place  to  some  other  mania,  as  in 
time  it  is  sore  to  do,  Um  maricet,  tbon^  doEnenated,  will  not  be  deansed. 
It  will  ismain  flooded  with  these  eosnterfnt  wus^  and  the  colleetOT  of  an- 


other generation  who  anticipates  tJw  next  rsvival  of  the  taste  will  never  be 
certain  whether  he  is  baying  the  Worcestershire  Worcester  of  the  eighteenth 
century  or  the  Staffordshire  Worcester  of  the  nineteenth.  For  that 
matter,  indeed,  be  will  have  no  right  to  feel  sure  that  he  is  buying  era 
English  Worcester.  Many  of  those  blue-and-white  tea  services  and  open- 
work baskets  which  are  to  be  se^n  in  &e  irindow  of  ererr  fashioo^e  cnH- 
osity  shop  come  IfVom  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  ewe  their  being 
to  the  ingenious  indns^  of  Prance  or  ^Igiom.  Tonmay,  for  example,  is 
the  seat  of  a  most  flourishing  manufi^tory  of  counterfeit  china,  ani 
from  a  similarity,  perhaps,  between  the  colouring  of  its  own  acknowle^ed 
productions  and  that  of  Woroaster,  has  ^ven  special  attention  to  imita- 
tions of  that  particular  ware.  When  originals  and  imitations  have  alike 
&llen  into  neglect,  and  alike  regain  popularity  fifty  yeacs  hence,  who  is  to 
pronounce  whether  it  is  the  dust  of  half  a  century  or  of  a  centoiy  and  a 
half  that  will  bava  to  be  bmshed  off  them  ?  Old  ftunitim  is  qnite  at 
efl&etivaly  imitated  as  old  china.  la  this  case,  howsver,  it  is  mmulj 
ornamentation  only  that  is  new.  nrooghont  the  last  century  evsij  |necs 
of  furniture,  however  common,  was  made  in  the  same  s^e  and  on  the 
same  general  design  as  what  is  now  known  as  "decorative  "  famitnre,  and 
there  are  still  great  quantities  of  it  to  be  bought  at  a  lower  ^ice  than  the 
same  goods  could  now  be  made  for.  These  common  ehaus  or  tobies  or 
cabinets  only  need  the  addition  of  appropriate  ornament  and  exIubitiMl 
in  a  f^hionable  dealer's  rooms  to  take  rank  and  value  as  flne  old  Chippen- 
dale or  marqneterie  furniture.  There  are  many  workmen  in  London  who 
are  mainly  or  wholly  employed  in  "  enriching  **  goods  for  the  old  fnniitnre 
marker.  The  common  oblong  mahogany  table  that  used  to  ba  found  in 
every  bedroom  has  an  open  work  "gallery  "  added  to  its  top,  and  a  veneaf- 
ing  of  fretwork  glued  round  its  edge.  The  useful  mahogany  sidcft>oard 
which  once  existed  in  every  "  parlour  "  has  bands  and  medalUons  of  satin- 
wood  jndiuonsly  inserted.  The  chair  or  the  cabinet  which  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  inlsyer  as  a  piece  of  unadorned  mahc^ny  or  walnut  eomea 
out  of  them  glowing  in  aH  the  colours  that  nature  or  the  dyer  can  give  to 
woods.  The  vendor  probably  tells  his  customer  nothing  but  the  tmtlL 
He  says  that  the  fumitore  is  old ;  and  so  it  ts.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it  except  the  bits  of  decoration  here  and  there,  which  do  not  make 
up  a  handredth  part  nf  its  bulk,  though  t)\^-j  increase  its  price  twenty- 
fuld.  There  are  handbooks  nowadays  which  profess  to  teach  people  how 
to  buy  almost  every  kind  of  "  curiosity,**  but  there  is  abundant  room  as 
regards  china  and  ftimiture  for  a  handbook  which  should  teach  them  how 
not  to  buy.  It  is  fer  the  more  difficult  art  to  master,  bnt  a  jndidoof 
tascher  m^t  do  some  good  If  be  only  sacce<4ed  in  instilling  donbt  into 
the  purchaser's  mind  and  thus  occasionally  staying  his  band.  Lavish  and 
undiscriminating  bnyera  do  more  than  anything  to  encourage  forgeries 
and  if  thoy  could  be  taught  that  mone^  alone  will  not  give  them  what  thej 
want,  this  new  demand  on  the  imitative  ingenuity  of  Staflbidshire  migfafc 
receive  a  much-needed  check. 

THE  NEW  "CANTERBURY  PALACE  AND 
AQUAR4UM." 

AN  extensive  building,  aader  the  above  title,  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  Westminster  Bridge  Boad.  It  will  comprise  an  a^oariam, 
on  a  large  scale,  a  fernery,  a  skating  rink,  picture  gallery,  with  a  tbei're  for 
mnsic»il  and  dramatic  entertainments,  and  billiarorooms.  The  ground-floor 
portion  of  the  elevation  is  carried  up  with  columns  in  polished  Abosdeen 
granite,  and  the  whole  of  the  npper  portions  of  the  frontage  are  in  Portland 
stone,  elaborately  carved,  and  ornamented  with  sculptured  tgaxtB.  Then 
are  three  storeys  in  addition  to  the  ground-floor,  and  the  baildingia 
covered  in  with  a  domed  roof,  snnsoaBteii  by  a  crestii^  in  ironwMfc.  The 
windows  in  the  several  storeys  are  divided  by  shafts  in  polished  Aberdeen 
granite.  There  is  a  spacious  entrance  from  Westminster  Bridge  Boad,  froa 
which  a  wide  stone  staircase  leads  up  to  the  flrst-floor  wfait^  will  oont^n 
the  aqnarinm,  the  water  for  which  will  be  supplied  throqgh  tabes  or 
coLamns  of  an  ornamental  character,  rising  from  the  groBod-flosr.  The 
aquarium  department  Will  aUm  be  exteiBded  toother  portions  of  the  ;nmissi» 
The  principal  entrance  also  leadb  to  those  portions  of  the  premises  on  the 
ground-floor,  consisting  of  the  land  and  railway  arches  belonging  to  ths 
South-Westflni  Company,  which  are  being  covered  in,  and  will  be  laid  oat 
snd  fitted  up  as  skating  rinks,  ferneries,  billiard  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and 
smoking  rooms.  Beyond  these  again,  approached  through  the  railw^ 
arches,  is  the  wellknown  Canterbury  HalL  The  present  stmetore  is  now 
in  course  of  demolition,  and  on  the  site  a  new  theatre  and  concert  room,  Of 
large  proportions,  will  be  shortly  erected,  in  connection  with  which  there  is 
to  be,  as  bofore,  a  picture  gallery.  The  wh<de  of  the  wt^s  ass  a^setsd 
to  be  eoamleted  during  the  eosniog  somBisr. 

The  ardiitect  for  the  whole  of  the  bnildings  and  works  is  Mr.  A.  Bridg- 
man,  of  the  Poultry,  and  the  proprietors  are  carrying  them  out  themselves, 
under  the  saperintendence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Selvey,  as  cledc  of  the  works.  It 
is  estiaaated  that  the  ccst  of  the  nndartaUng  will  not  bs  less  than  SO^OOM. 

ELY  CHAPEL. 

[T  has  long  been  snspeeted  that  8t  Etheldreda's  Chatel  in  EW  Flaee  waa 
still  possessed  of  ite  andent  timbw  roof,  althoogn  carefully  conceded 
by  modem  disfiguremente ;  any  doubte  on  the  subject  were  last  Monday 
set  at  rest,  when,  by  removing  slates  in  a  line  up  to  the  ridge,  a  roof  in 
the  simple  and  severe  style  adopted  by  fosrteenth  century  architecte,  was 
laid  bare.  Its  constmction  is  that  of  a  coupled  rafter  roof;  there  is  no 
ridge  piece  and  no  longitudinal  tie  except  the  two  wall  plates  and  the  ex- 
ternal boarding,  the  rmnrs  averaging  B  inches  by  0  inches  laid  flatways, 
are  about  9  inches  apart,  there  is  a  vertical  stmt  framed  into  the  ionsr 
wall  plate  and  the  rafters,  and  above  are  cxosspieees  and  a  colhir  dl  about 
8  inches  by  4  iodiee;  dl  the  ^eees  are  tudtsd  by  double  tenons,  and 
secured  with  projee^ng  wooden  pegs ;  the  material  osed  appears  to  be 
chestnut  wood,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  ^e  atdritects,  Mr.  John 
Toong,  jun.,  and  Hr.  Bernard  Whrian  were  mabled  to  mdte  a  meaiaaeid 
dnwii^  of  this  intsMsiins  pisee  of  aneisnt  carpentiy. 
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PROPOSED  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

ON  WttdoMdny,  Dr.  Forbei  Wttflon,  reporter  of  Incliui  podoet*  and 
director  of  th«  Isdis  Hosfnm,  read  a  Paper  before  tne  Society  of 
Arts,  proposing  the  erection,  in  a  snitable  position,  of  a  building  capable 
of  afiin;diDg  aceommodatioD  to  the  India  Masenm  and  the  India  Library, 
and  vbich  voald  likewise  proride  the  lecture  rooms  required  for  the 
purpose  of  an  Indian  Io8titat«  for  lectures,  inqniiy,  and  teachintr.  The 
oost  of  tho  building  lie  said,  should  be  shared  between  England  and  India — 
a  rseommoidstlon  vhieh  has  secured  the  general  support  of  the  Chambers 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kin^om,  most  of  whom  bare  memorialised 
the  Prime  ICniatar  on  the  subject.  The  Indian  Insdtate  would  hare  to 
rely  solely  on  prirate  support,  and  the  formation  of  an  influential  com- 
mittee is  now  nnder  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  steps 
should  be  talcni  to  secore  the  foaadation  of  such  sd  institate.  The 
leading  ^inciple  as  r^rds  the  future  management  of  the  India  Unsenm 
consists  in  adopting  a  dirisioo  of  fooetions  between  the  Central  Museum 
and  its  loeat  naBches.  Tha  Central  Masenm  would  be,  not  onhr  a  store 
or  iMwmrir  ti  thn  sceumnlated  knowledge  of  generations,  but  likewise  a 
laboratray  or  workshop,  in  which  Epical  collections  would  be  prepared 
which  would  epitomise  the  leading  features  of  every  one  of  the  leading 
featores  of  the  nnseum,  and  which,  reproduced  in  identical  sets,  would 
form  the  essence  of  the  local  museums,  which  would  have  to  be  esta- 
blished with  private  co-operation  in  numerons  places,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  India.  The  Central  Museum  would  tnuB  he  mainly  an  institu- 
tion for  increasing  our  knowledge,  while  the  local  museums  would  be  the 
uetns  of  increasing  the  number  of  pei^le  possessed  sf  that  knowledge. 
The  [ffineiple  using  a  Central  Museum  as  a  workshop  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  UriHoal  collections  is  b'kewise  applicable  to  the  other  great 
museams  of  the  country.  The  cheapness,  compactness,  and  simplicity  of 
these  collections  is  sure  to  facilitate  their  extended  use  throughout  the 
coontiy,  and  the  true  solution  of  the  now  much  debated  question  of 
commetdal  and  technical  education  will  lie  in  the  adoption  of  some  such 
^an  as  that  now  proposed  fbr  the  management  of  the  India  Museum. 
The  collections  of  the  India  Museum  will  be  first  open  to  public  in- 
spection, is  their  temporary  home  at  Sooth  KensingtOD,  on  May  26,  on 
the  occasion  ttf  a  eonrersazione  given  by  the  Fremdent  of  the  Inetitat^on  of 
Ciril  Engineers,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  generally  a  short  time 
after  that  date.  The  permanent  building  for  the  India  Museum  would 
cost  about  100,000^,  which  would  hare  to  be  spread  over  several  years  ; 
so  that  no  great  sun  would  be  required  in  the  current  year  if  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  were  finally  determined  on.  The  site  in 
Charles  Street,  opposite  the  India  Office,  is  the  one  recommended  on  all 
grounds  of  public  expediency,  being  easily  accesnble  for  official  reference, 
in  the  veiy  centre  of  political  life,  and  not  far  from  the  centres  of 
Imsineaf. 

LEGAL. 


Bolls  Oonrt.  Ohanoary  I*ana,  April  SI. 
(Before  tbe  HAsm  of  the  Boua.) 
BAWxnn  «.  AisnsBOTT  scBooL  BOABo.— 1BI  lUBum  or  smxTBs  roB  BunsBBS. 

B7  OMitnwt  In  writing,  dated  Jenuar;  24, 1878,  Jamei  Hay,  sbnildor,  agreed  with  tbe 
Aldenfaott  School  Board  to  ereot  a  Bohool  for  the  anm  of  iMM.,  In  aooordanoe  with  a 
^ecMcsMon  which  provided  that  the  whole  of  tbe  work  ahonld  be  oompletod  and  the 
balldlng  read;  for  oocapalion  by  July  36,  and,  in  default,  that  the  School  Board  should 
beat  liberty  to  deduct  from  tbe  amonnt  of  the  contract,  and  from  any  tnaney  doe  to  the 
eontnetor,  the  ■nm  of  9/.  for  erery  day  during  wMcfa  tbe  completion  of  the  boildlng 
might  bo  dtiayed  ;  that  the  contract  jmce  ahonld  be  paid  by  Instalment!  ;  that  each  in- 
■twnent  ahoiud  be  liablo  to  all  deductiiMs  and  fori oltaioa  named  in  the  gpecUlcstloD  ; 
ind  that  (nob  dednotione  shonld  be  oat  off  against  each  Instalment.  On  tbe  same  day 
ttie  plalntlfl,  Jamee  Hawkina,  ilgned  a  bond  fOr  0001.  u  Hay'a  sorety.  May  ha-rlng 
fallen  Into  difflonltiea,  and  betng  ditdiarged  by  tbe  architect,  Hawkini  proposed  that 
Utmn,  Uaitln,  WelU  h  Co.,  bmldera,  abould  be  employed  to  Bniah  the  job,  and  the 
School  Board  paaaed  a  naolntlon  that  "  tbey  aaw  no  objeotlon  to  the  arrangement,  pro- 
vided an  the  rights  and  claim*  of  the  Board,  at  stated  In  the  snrety  bond,  be  not  Inter- 
fered with."  Accordingly,  by  a  contract  in  writing,  dat«l  August  8,  ISTS,  Uartin,  Wells 
A  Oo.,  agreed  with  tbe  Sciuxu  Board  to.  finish  the  work  for  2,SG5I.,  exclodre  of  the  value 
of  tbe  woA  done  and  the  materials  left  on  tiie  gnmnd  by  May.  Aa  tbe  work  progresved, 
paymenta  were  made  by  the  School  Board  to  the  new-  contractors,  wltbont  any  dedoo- 
non,  on  tbe  architect's  certlflcatea  ;  bat  on  the  occasion  ol  the  final  payment  In 
January,  1673,  a  oonsiderable  dednctlon  was  made  In  respect  of  several  ttems  of  eicpense 
Inccrred  by  the  Board  in  consequence  of  tbe  bnlldlng  not  being  ready  for  oocnpation 
by  tbe  itlpnlated  time.  Having  thn*  settled  accounts  with  ttw  new  oontractors,  the 
Behool  Board,  in  April,  18T4,  claimed  of  Hawkins  the  sum  of  196f.  as  penaltiee  for  the 
non-oompletlon  of  the  contract  by  Jnly  3S  previous,  and  on  hia  ref  nsal  to  pay  brought 
an  aetlon  on  the  bond.  Hawkins  tberenpon  Oled  the  present  tdU,  praying  that  it  might 
be  declared  that  his  liability  npon  ttie  bond  ceased  upon  the  School  Board's  settling 
aooonnts  with  the  contractors,  and  that  tbe  bond  might  be  deUvsted  np  to  be  canceUed, 
and  Om  defendants  restrained  from  sning  thereon. 

Mr.  Sonthgato,  0.0,  and  Ur.  Dondas  Gardiner  were  for  the  plalaUfl;  Hr.Box- 
bargtt,  <iJ3..  and  Ur.  W.  W.  Ooopsr  for  the  School  Board. 

Ttie  UAsna  of  tbe  Rous,  In  the  oonrse  of  his  judgment,  said  tbe  conduct  of  the 
defendants  bad  been  as  unjust  as  it  was  tneqnltable.  The  meaning  of  the  bnilding  con- 
tract was  that  at  tbe  time  of  paying  each  Instalment  all  penalties  then  due  were  to  be 
deducted  from  it.  By  obargiog  the  subetitnted  contractor  with  a  sum  of  mon«  In  tbe 
natore  cf  liqntdated  damages  for  breach  of  contract  ttie  School  Board  bad  deiwlved 
tbeanselvee  <a  tbe  right  of  suing  for  tbe  penalties.  Even  II  tbey  bad  not  done  ao  by 
paying  tbe  Instalments  wltbont  any  dedaotlm,  the  School  Board  had  varied  tha  con- 
■raot  to  ttie  mjodice  of  the  surety,  and  thereby  leleased  Urn  from  hla  liability  under 
llie  bond.  There  must  be  a  decree  for  the  plain tUI,  and  the  Sohool  Board  mnst  paj  all 
lltaeoostsotthssBit. 


^pnpral 


The  Uantagnas  at  Hampton  Oovrt. — We  hare  been  asked  by  Mr. 
Beniy  Wallis  to  state  that  some  artists  and  amateurs  bare  had  photo- 
n^bed  the  ManUgnas  (Trinmidi  tit  Julius  Ctssar)  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  opportuni^  shonld  be  given  to 
persona  interested  in  art  to  possess  them.  They  will  be  printed  in  per- 
manent pigments,  size  20  indies  square.  The  [nice,  2  guineas  (which 
simply  covers  the  cost  of  production),  may  be  sent  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  to  the  ftiad,  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  6,  Brick  Court,  Temple.  Post 
OfHea  osdsrs'shonld  be  mads  payable  to  him  at  the  Post  Office,  ETeet  Street. 


lb.  B.  Boberts  will  read  a  Paper,  on  Wednesday  next,  before  tha 
British  Arcbnologieal  Association,  on  "The  Roman  Way  to  remlsm." 

Mr.  T.  A.  KitolieU,  formerly  M.P.  for  Bridprat,  has  lef^  it  is  asid, 
residue  of  his  fortune  to  the  MetropoliUn  Board  of  Worin.  Thsaaoiit 
has  been  proved  as  being  noder  2iO,00<M. 

Mr.  Campbell,  1C.P.,  has  offered  the  town  of  Q^xka  a  plot  of  laad 
worth  390J..  provided  the  Free  libraries  Act  be  adopted,  and  a  soiubls 
building  for  a  Jibraxjr  and  mnMom,  and  other  purpose*,  be  anetsd  baftn 
Christmas,  1877. 

lb.  H.  Anatln  Iioa,  <tf  tbe  Forngn  Offiea,  ha*  been  app^ated  lecnlm 
to  tbe  Channel  Tnnnel  Comuusrion. 

I>r.  Anderson.  O.X.,  IiIt.D.,  Superintendent  of  Ibehina^  to  the  Ttr 
Department,  has  been  appointed  to  the  soparvisiott  of  the  Hs^m 
Department  of  the  Philadel^iia  Centenoial  ^diitatioiL 

Her  lUJeatT  haa  cornmissinied  Tb.  P.  3.  Williamson,  of  Ednr, 
Surrey,  to  execute  life-sise  statues  in  marble  of  Prince  Albert  Tom  ud 
Prince  George,  sons  of  the  Prince  <iS  WalM,  aketehes  for  iritidi  ha  ab- 
mitted  to  her  Miyesty  lately. 

The  TJbrarr  and  Masetun  OommittM  of  the  liverpool  CorpontkB 
propose  to  erect  a  1m^  reading  romn  an  a  Tacant  site  whidi  intarrm 
between  the  Free  Lilnary  and  the  Walker  Art  GallMiy. 

The  Bestoratlon  of  the  old  church  at  Cheltenham  is  to  be  eafauMml 
The  BouU)  aisle  and  transepts  will  be  doeed  af^er  Sunday,  and  liiaM 
over  to  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Qlouceeter.  The  contract  inclndes  the  nmovil 
the  whole  of  the  gallery  and  fittings  on  the  south  side  of  Uie  dmi^  ud 
tbe  complete  structural  rastontioo  of  it  and  the  roof  and  nppw  pottioa  of 
tbe  nave,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Christian's  design. 

A  new  Wesleran  Methodist  Chapel  is  to  be  erected  ia  Oxfindii 
front  of  the  present  building,  at  a  cost  of  8,000f.  4,000t  was  sntMcribtd 
for  the  purpose  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Manler  Hall,  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendel,  for  vtmi 
120,0001.  was  lately  given,  is,  it  is  stated,  to  be  tamed  into  a  winter  girioi 
and  aquarium. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  ^the  constmclion  of  baths,  a 
garden,  basaar,  and  assembly  room,  with  reetaurant,  diniag«Mm,  tsi 
smoking-room,  on  the  beach,  eastward  of  the  Biig^ton  Chain  Fi«r.  Fort 
concesflioD  of  the  ground  required,  the  promoters  will  eonstnut  a  Ha^ill 
and  covered  roadway  along  uie  ftont  of  the  stmetDre.  ^  estiBatedcoit 
is  10Q,00M. 

The  Bailarar  Station  at  Hythe,  in  Kent,  has  been  raised  sboott 
feet  by  means  of  screw-jacks.  The  work  has  been  succesafnlly  cenied 
out. 

The  Irerer  Chapel,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  parish  chnrch  of  Pr«- 
wich,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  1561,  bas  been  nstoredit 
the  expense  of  Messrs.  Lees,  of  Alkrington  Hall,  and  wss  oprutd  qb 
Sunday  lasL 

The  Foundation  Stone  of  a  chapel  which  Mr.  Fraun  ee  is  cnctiif  it 
the  grounds  of  Kensington  Worichouse  was  laid  on  Sator  day  Isst  I7  tb 
Princess  Louise.   Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  is  the  architect. 

A  part  of  the  Liverpool  landing  stage,  about  360  feet  long  riudi 
was  some  time  since  destroyed  by  fire ,  has  been  reopened  for  tnffic 

A  Bishop's  Throne,  designed  by  Sir  Qilbert  Scott,  ia  to  be  erected  ia 
the  choir  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  cost,  SOOf.,  will  be  Tailed  I7 
subscriptions  from  the  clergy  who  have  been  ordained  hj  the  pmot 
bishop  and  his  two  predecessors. 

On  Monday  laat,  in  commemoration  of  tbe  Battle  of  Lexin^tm,  ilBtwi 
of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  onveiled  at  LssiupeB,«iA 
orations  by  Bichard  Hrary  Dana  and  Charles  Hudson.  At  Coneonl  t 
statue  was  unveiled,  and  orations  delivered  by  Ralph  Waldo  Bneim  ud 
George  William  Curtis.    A  poem  was  read  by  James  Bussell  LonlL 

A  Brass  Bagle  Leo  tern  has  been  presented  by  a  dernrnan  Is  All 
Souls,  Langham  PUwe,  W.,  and  which  was  manofactnred  by  Mania  JcMf 
&  Willis,  Great  Bussell  Street,  W.C. 

The  PubUoatton  ol  Fae-umiles  of  Kational  Hbnuieripts  of  IrelM 
publiBhed  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Oommissioners  of  Her  Mneity'i  ti»- 
sury  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Irslano,  wludi  m 
discontinued  in  January  last  after  the  sale  of  twen^flve  copies  viD  bt 
resumed  without  delay. 

A  Committee  has  been  formed,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  nbwnp- 
tions,  to  place  a  costly  marble  slab  (richly  inlaid)  over  Byron's  gnva  u 
Hucknell-Torkard  Church.  The  president  is  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  among  the 
committee  are  Mr.  Tennyson,  Lord  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collia*. 

A  Prise  of  2S,O0Of.,  granted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  will  b« 
awarded  in  1879  for  the  best  work  on  the  architecture  of  Belsim- 
Foreigners  will  not  be  privileged  to  compete. 

A  Btatne  of  Berrrer,  the  Advocate,  will  be  inangoratad  at  Usneill(a«i 
Sunday  next. 

The  Court  of  Commcm  Council  are  abost  to  erect  a  Uod  of  bvU- 
ioge  for  married  police-constablea  in  Bose  All^,  Biahopsgata  ni 

estimated  cost  will  be  S,20M. 

The  Contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Severn  Bridge  by  Hioilt^' 
Windsor  Ironworks  CompuyCUmited)  was  «gned  on  Tuesday  last- 
consulting  engineer  is  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Presideat  of  the  laititBtini « 

Civil  Engineers. 

A  Ceneral  Bxhibition  of  all  the  works  of  Corot  that  can  be  ooll^ 
will  be  opened  in  tho  Ecole  dee  Beaux-Arts  as  soon  as  P'*™'''*'j^T^ 
quia  do  Chennevieres  and  the  manager  of  the  School  having  oeoMl  w 
place  the  Salle  Mdpomine  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  oommittee  which  took  \» 
tnitiatm  in  the  matter. 
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THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

HE  Alexandra  Falaoe  once  more  opens  its 
doors  to  the  pnbUc  to-day.  It  does  so 
tinder  dreunutances  so  uniqae,  and  so 
ereditaUe  to  the  oonrage,  the  prompti- 
tnde,  and  the  tenacity  or  purpose  of  the 
directors,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
moved  to  a  feeling  of  hearty  goodwill 
towards  the  whole  undertaking.  Never 
did  a  heavier  blow  fall  on  anj  pablic 
body  than  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  former  Palace  l^fire  within  less  than 
three  weeks  of  its  opening,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  that  blow  was  met  is  only  one 
more  illustration  of  the  saying  that 
Englishmen  never  know  when  they  are 
Iwaten.  To  a  lar^  extent  the  admirataon  which  all  will  feel  for  the 
temper  wfaidi  this  misfortune  has  ealled  forth,  and  the  spirit  with 
wlueh  the  mischief  has  been  repaired,  must  serro  to  disarm  criticism. 
Ware  a  zeal  Phoenix  on  view,  we  donbt  whether  we  should  be  nice 
about  its  {dttmage  or  its  diape  as  we  mi^t  were  it  ao  mtUnair  binU 
nd  the  Alexandra  Palace  ia  Ae  nearest  approach  to  a  Fhcenix  that 
ttifl  oentmy  ia  likely  to  bdidd.  Many  p<nnt8  in  whidi  the  building 
and  its  decorations,  pevhapik  lie  open  to  adverse  critioam  must,  we 
feel,  be  dealt  with  in  an  indulgent  spirit;  and  it  will  be  more  grace- 
ful and,  we  think,  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  our 
leaders,  if  we  prefer  to-day  to  rive  prominence  to  those  fbatures  of 
the  building  which  can  be  pointed  ont  for  commuidation. 

The  Falaoe  as  now  re-erected  studs  on  the  same  site  as  the  old 
coe,  but  it  oocopies  more  g^roond,  covering  an  area  of  about  seven 
acres  and  a-half.  Its  plan  is  a  simple  one,  the  block  of  the  building 
bung  an  oblong  and  having  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
A  angle  transept,  if  that  can  be  called  a  transept  which  does  not 
cross  a  nave,  forms  the  cen^  of  the  building,  and  four  towers  with 
Idgh  ToofiB  mark  its  four  comers.  Between  the  soath  end  of  the 
transept  and  the  southern  towers  occur  two  blocks  of  two-storeyed 
arcaduid  buildings,  all  devoted  (except  a  reading-room)  to  the  pur- 
poses of  refreshment.  The  corresponding  spaces  on  the  north  side 
are  occapied  by  a  theatre  and  a  concert-room.  The  two  ends  ate 
eccoined  by  two  prettily-derigned  glass  and  iron  conservatories, 
Arown  out  c<mridenhty  beyond  the  line  o  the  towers;  and  two 
lain  square  iqiacea  are  tuua  left  richtand  leflt  of  the  tranaept  bounded 
by  DnildiTOS  on  all  rides.  One  of  these  is  open  to  the  sky  and  is  lud 
wit  aa  anitalian  garden :  over  the  other  a  light  glass  roof  has  been 
thrown,  and  it  ia  devoted  to  the  exMbttion  of  goods  for  sale.  Lastly, 
on  the  north,  side  of  the  building,  comes  the  rulway  station,  on 
alighting  at  which  the  passengers  can  walk  into  the  Palace  under 
oovw.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  iDdividual  rooms;  there  are 
two  fairly  commodious  picture  galleries,  and  there  ere  the  most  ex- 
tenrive  and  complete  cooking  arrangements  and  cellarage  in  the 
bassment  which  it  is  posuble  to  imagine,  but  the  main  outline  is 
nade  up  of  the  elements  just  enumerated. 

The  chief  material  is  brick,  and  the  general  construction  resembles 
that  of  an  ordinary  building  much  more  than  it  does  the  Crystal 
Fahce.  The  general  character  of  the  building  is  that  it  is  low  com- 
fued  to  the  apace  it  covers.  The  architect  (Ur.  Jobn  Johkson) 
ssams  to  have  determined  to  avoid  galleries  and  sturcases,  and  that 
even  in  portions  of  his  building  where  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
donbted  advantage  to  posseas  them.  The  central  hall — as  what  we 
hare  desoibed  as  a  txaoaept  may  be  more  apnropriBtd|7  termed— is 
the  feature  upcm  which  the  building  maiuly  depends  for  digni^  of 
9SktAi  here  the  prevalent  lowneesirfpnmortion  does  not  miwUand 
a  «eIMei^;ned  aeeticm  with  a  ■emiorctuar  roof  and  broad  airiea  has 
heeo  adqpted  wilii  an  nndonbtedly  happy  result  This  terminates 
■oathward  in  a  flat  end,  jderced  with  a  lai^  rose  window ;  at 
the  northwi  extremity  occur  the  (nrchestra  and  oi^fan,  sheltered 
under  a  half-dodie  admirably  calculated  to  throw  forward  the 
sound  of  the  music.  This  hall  has  strong  iron  columns,  carrying  the 
roof,  snd  dividing  it  into  14  bays.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  to  be 
S86  fest  long  by  184  feet  wide  (aisles  included),  and  it  is  lighted 
partly  by  clear  glass  in  the  roof,  and  partly  by  a  series  of  semi- 
ciroiuar  lunette  windows,  filled  in  with  coloured  glass  of  brilliant 

Sttems.  The  rest  of  the  decoration — and  the  whole  of  the  hall  is 
coMted  in  colour— does  not  take  up  the  powerful  key  which  these 
windows  seem  to  set  and  indeed  is  deficient  in  vigour  and  simplicity. 
This  hall  is  enlivened  by  a  series  of  statues  of  English  sovereigns 
l^ly  eobored,  which  tell  admirably,  and  to  some  extent  relieve 
^  too  inidBnite  tcnes  of  the  walls.  Thm  are  themaelves  clever 
vvla  oi  ut,  and  ban  been  eoeented  ny  Meiin.  Fabxbk  & 

Xhan  can  he  little  donbt  that  the  effect  of  nuirio  in  the  faramapt 
<"4^lo  be  good,  thottsh  in  all  probabitity  a  tnublennw  amoont  of 
«»iiiabemNnited  bgr^  ^  ^  tnunpt  fkcing  the 

^xdMitaa. .  If  tUi  be  lo  thon-who  rit  fu  enough  away  from  the 


wall  to  hear  the  echo  of  one  note  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
direct  sound  of  the  succeeding  note  reaches  th«r  ears  will  be  incon- 
vemenoed.  In  other  respects  the  Inmaept  ought  to  aarpess  that  at 
the  Crystal  I^ilac^  evm  whoi  doaad  m  tat  Handel  f^nl  per- 
formances as  an  anditminm,  and  it  possesses  the  great  i^tional 
advantage  that  its  ooeupanta  will  be  £u  less  exposed  to  intemqitioa 
and  uriaa  during  performanoea. 

Next  to  the  transept  the  most  satiaEBctfny  features  of  the  interior 
are  the  conservatories.  Only  one  of  these  is  actually  occupied  by 
plants,  the  eastern  one  being  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  goods  for 
sale,  but  the  design  of  the  two  is  identical  and  is  very  clever;  the 
space  occupied  being  nearly  quadrangular,  but  divided  by  iron 
columns  and  arches,  and  formed  into  a  T  shaped  building  vrilh  high 
glass  roofs  fianked  by  lower  portions.  The  plants,  whitm,  thanks  to 
Mr.  McKeszib's  care,  are  in  admirable  condition,  and  are  extremely 
well  ^uped^  add  very  much  beauty  to  the  effisct  of  this  part  of  the 
building,  which  we  venture  to  prophecy  will  become  a  favourite 
resort. 

Throughout  the  interior  sculpture  has  been  freely  introduced,  that 
is  to  say,  well  executed  casts  of  good  statues  are  placed  in  all  the 
positions  appropriate  to  them,  and  enliven,  to  no  small  extent,  the 
general  effect  They  have  been  tinted,  uniformly,  with  a  warm  hue, 
that  might  be  described  as  a  very  pide  salmon  colour,  and  though 
the  coldness  of  pale  white  plaster  is  nnguestioQahly  dispelled  by 
this  proceeding,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  or  not  some  of  the 
statues  do  not  lose  at  least  as  much  as  they  gun. 

The  absence  of  any  lar^  continuous  space,  except  the  transeptal 
hall,  will  render  promenading  on  a  great  scale  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
uble,  on  days  when  such  a  crowd  aa  will  require  the  haU  to  be 
filled  with  imairs  is  collected.  It  Is  not  qiute  easy  to  see  what 
substitnte  can  be  arran^d  for  thia  entertainmmt  Nothing  in  any 
exhibition  is  so  Interesting  to  most  persons  as  the  people  themsalvee, 
sod  the  freqaentcffs  of  the  Alexandra  Paric  will  desire  to  show  tiior 
fine  dresses  and  inspect  those  of  their  neighbours  quite  as  much  as 
the  persons  who  visit  Sydenham.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
public  will  find  out  some  method  of  supplying  this  want,  or  tiiat 
the  managers  will  eee  the  necessity  of  providing  for  it ;  but  it  most 
remain  impossible  for  the  Alexandra  Palace  to  afibrd  the  same 
accommodation  for  this  sort  of  lounge  which  the  previous  building, 
with  its  long  nave,  was  calculated  to  furnish.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  set,  not  only  the  completeness  and  isolation  of  the 
central  hall,  but  also  the  good  isolated  portion  of  the  concert  hall 
and  theatre.  The  concert  hall  ia  the  least  pleasiao,  and  the  least 
promising  feature  of  the  whole  undertaloDg.  Its  low  proportions 
and  large  cove  are  acoustically  good,  though  they  damage  its  archi- 
tectural effect ;  but  its  flat  floor,  its  flat  ride  walls,  and  its  absence  of 
ride  balconies  or  galleries  will  tell  agtinst  tiie  one  propagation  of 
sound,  while  the  recess  for  l3ie  orchestra  seems  almost  too  ranch  con- 
tracted for  due  effect  The  decomtion  applied  to  the  ceiling  has 
the  unfortunate  effsct  of  increasing  its  apparent  loimeas,  and  alto- 
gether, both  for  sight  and  sound,  this  concert-room  does  not  give 
promise  of  complete  success.  The  theatre  is  more  satisfactory.  It 
IS  a  peculiarly-planned  structure,  having  a  sloping  floor  and  two  end 
galleries  or  balconies  of  se|;mental  shape,  bat  no  ooxes,  and  here,  aa 
elsewhere,  the  architect  has  shown  that  his  chief  reliance  was  placed 
upon  his  ground-floor.  The  riope  given  to  this  floor  renders  it  the 
more  regrettable  that  a  similar  course  was  not  taken  with  the  concert- 
room  floor,  which,  when  of  this  great  size  (H,500  are  to  be  accom- 
modated) requires  slopiog,  if  not  as  much  as  the  theatre,  atiU  to  a 
large  extent 

We  have,  however,  left  till  now  that  which  really  seems  the 
pervading  feature  of  the  whole  scheme ;  a  feature  which  idike  by  its 
large  proportions  and  its  prominent  porition  chaUengee  attention. 
We  allude  to  what  is  called  the  "  refreshment  department"  Dining 
rooms,  of  capacities  varying  from  rix  persons  to  one  thousand,  occupy 
tiie  MitirB  south  ficrat  of  the  building — two  storeys  of  them ;  and  as  if 
this  vote  not  enough,  a  bao^ueting-hall,  of  rather  pleasing  derign,  to 
■eat  1,600  more,  is  erected  m  tiie  park,  with  we  maw  not  how  many 
refreahmmt  bai^  counters,  &a,  at  handy  comers.  The  culinary  ar- 
rangements are,  as  we  have  sud,  most  complete  and  most  extenrive, 
and  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  viritors,  even  on  the  most 
crowded  days,  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  go 
hungry  or  thirs^  in  the  nrighhouihood  of  such  pvofusely  elaborate 
preparations  for  their  reception. 

We  can  not  now  attempt  to  describe  the  picture-galleries,  still 
less  their  contents,  or  to  enter  upon  the  fasdnating  subject  of  the 
Japanese  village  and  the  oriental  houses,  which  are  to  be  found 
here.  We  must  psss  imnoticed  for  the  moment  the  skilfully- 
designed  circus  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  grounds,  and 
must  refrain  from  even  naming  the  many  objects  of  aicbnological 
and  ethnological  interest  whidi  the  Londesborough  Collection  and  the 
Whitfield  Collection  respectively  present,  but  all  these  things  will 
attract  our  readers  when  they  virit  the  Palace.  We  must  also  omit, 
or  at  least  postpone,  any  remarks  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
viewed  as  an  anshitectural  comporition^  and  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  that  the  substitotion  of  bnok  for  glass  and  iron  ratden 
any  comperiatm  between  thia  building  and  the  me  at  Sydenham 
SKtiemefy  difficolt.  The  ooet  of  mamtenanoe  and  renewab  ia  no 
donbt  lower  in  a  substantial  structure  like  this,  bat  tiie  ori^nal 
ooit  molt  be  gietter.    The  effbet  is  totally  difieien^  and  the 
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tmm  of  •pMM,  vad  and  regvlarifej  -whiA  aU  ^uiUIn^  dMigiwd 
on  the  model  of  the  1861  £rbibitioa  convey  is  not  pment  m  the  nme 
dflgrae.  Ob  the  other  band,  stnogth  and  aolidity,  and  the  poas^dtf 
of  archtte^Ml  e&eti  <|i»te  oat  of  tb«  reach  of  tha  architeet  who 
deida  in  bon  and  glaas,  are  i«esent  in  a  hoitding  of  this  eort,  snd  Mr. 
JoHHSOir  h»  abown  his  power  of  dealing  with  theee  elnaenta,  e^»> 
daily  in  the  interior,  to  he  by  no  meaoa  amall.  And  in  the  ouiakrue- 
tion  of  the  wotk  he  seema  to  have  been  admirably  aeemided  by 
Meesra  Lttcab  and  their  exMrienoad  foMxian  Mr.  CzoxEKOSf  ai^ 
by  Mr.  Fhivwht,  who  ewned  oat  the  elabomte  and  eztesaiTe 
anangeaienta  for  healing. 

In  concluaion,  we  heartily  wish  the  Alexandra  Palace  every  SBeeeaB, 
and  we  conliBily  ooBgratawte  the  over-worked  inhatritants  of  Loadon 
on  t^us  acqaiiing  one  other  outlet  where  they  may  enjoy  a  laixeBel 
day's  smnaement  and  hceathe  the  tnA  air,  and  forget,  at  leart  for  a 
ftiw  hom^  the  smoke,  the  din,  and  the  buny  in  wbitui  too  many  of 
US  »e  oompellfld  to  pais  the  greater  portion  of  onr  Utobl 


"FREE  CLA8»!0"  ARCH1TE0TUR€. 

_iB£  are  certain  subjects  of  coDtroTersy,  as  ererybody  knows, 
_  which  are  always  better  handled  in  a  junior  debating  society 
than  in  an  assembly  of  those  older  men  in  whom  the  effect  of  enlarged 
experience  has  produced  that  feeling  of  part  timidity  part  iodolenee 
whidi  goes  so  far  to  r^iresent  wisdom.  Such  a  subject  we  have  at 
the  present  moment  in  what  is  called  the  Queen  .\nne  S^le  of  archi- 
tectural derign,  and  the  lengthy  report  which  we  gave  last  week  of  a 
diseiusion  of  this  to^  at  a  meetii^  of  the  Architectorri  Assodation 
fnrnishea  a  good  illustration  of  tiie  maxim  we  have  quoted.  There 
can  be  no  ^ubt  that  the  new  mode  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  It  is  almost  exdusiTely  amongst  profesdonal^  architects, 
and  perha^  chiefly  amongst  the  youneer  men ;  amateurs,  indeed,  and 
archeeological  critics,  are  scarcely  likdy  to  ttdie  the  matter  in  band, 
if  at  all,  with  any  decree  of  spirit ;  but  those  who  are  now  so  ready 
to  engage  in  disputation  regai-ding  its  {esthetic  and  historic  merits 
and  demerits  cannot  at  least  be  denied  the  credit  of  that  earnestness 
which  always  proves  its  subject  to  be  one  of  genuine  coecem.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  for  the  opponents  of  the  movement  to  profess  to 
settle  its  daims  in  a  summary  manner  by  an  epigrsm  or  a  sneer. 

The  least  observant  of  the  public  must  be  beginning  to  take  notice 
of  the  circumatanoe  that  a  eoasiderable  number  of  peculiarly  quunt 
buildings  are  rising  up  in  all  quarters,  whose  chitjf  charactuistice 
aeem  to  be  identified  with  the  use  of  red  brick  walls.  Some  of  them 
have  also  steep  rooCa  of  red  tiles,  exhibiting  their  naked  expanse 
rather  ostentatiously.  Some  have  ^ret  windows  of  timber  work ; 
the  same  garret  windows  ia  red  bnck  are  the  most  prominent  £ea- 
turea  ia  others ;  and  even  in  the  walls  there  is  occasionally  a  sort  of 
atruc'gle  for  ascendancy  between  the  red  brick  imd  the  timber.  The 
windows^  the  ohimnevs,  the  gables,  take  a  variety  of  forms  according 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  designer ;  and  minor  ornamentation  certainly 
i^peare  to  claim  a  good  deal  of  license.  On  the  whole  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  may  be  at  the  drawing-boaxd  the  essentials  of  the  style ; 
hot  in  building  tltere  is  one  thing  uiat  m^  invariably  be  relied  opon 
—there  is  a  prendling  colour  of  red,  whether  ia  red  hriok,  or  red 
tilesi  or  red  terra  eotta,  or  even  red  atone  (relieved,  if  at  all,  by 
crude  whUe  framea  or  dressings)  that  givea  charaotwto  the  building. 

The  nd  ftneft  ttjfte  might  at  first  dght  appear  to  be  a  good  title  for 
it ;  but  the  fact  is  that  uie  use  of  xea  brick  and  red  tiling  had  been 
coming  into  vogue  for  eome  ^e  before  the  revival  of  the  Queen 
Ame  atvle  was  heard  of.  No  doubt  tiiis  was  diiefly  in  the  country ; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  the  adoption  of  ^  same  or  a  nmilar  mode  in  the 
towns,  and  in  London  streets  moat  notably  of  all,  that  realty  consti- 
tutes the  revival  in  question,  as  an  act  of  mippoeed  archseological 
rmpnlse;  but  nevertheless  it  must  not  be  di^uised  that  the  Queen 
Anne  style  of  our  metropolitan  architects  seems  to  have  been  in 
reality  provoked  by  the  red  brick  Gothic  of  country  practice,  and  that 
OousequenUy  the  succeeding  st^le  of  the  two  may  be  best  regarded 
as  a  ^rther  development  of  the  preceding. 

The  application  to  such  a  mode  of  such  a  term  as  'J  Free  ClasMc  " 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  some  interest,  and  the  discussion  at  the 
Architectural  Association  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  well  illustrated 
this.  Both  Greek  and  Goth  took  part  in  the  debate.  To  tell  the 
truth,  both  took  part  equidly  against  Queen  Anne,  and  seemed  to 
agree  to  flatter  each  other  for  the  occasion  in  order  to  combine  their 
forces;  as  if  the  Battle  of  tiie  Styles  were  by  mutual  consent  sus- 
pended and  ignored  until  the  new  enemy-~aItbough  daiming  to  be 
the  friend  of  ooth  sides— should  be  beaten  off. 

Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  phrase  "  Free  Classic "  was  the 
very  thing  which,  obviously  intendea  to  conciliate  each  of  the  old 
belugerents  alike,  occasicmed  on  the  contrary  this  enmity  on  the  part 
of  both.   For  what  does  "  Free  Classic  "  mean  f 

Let  it  be  home  in  mind  that  the  architects  who  have  recentiy 
introduced  the  Queen  Anne  Scyle  are  in  fact  a  particular  class  of  the 
great  Gotldc  adiool  of  the  d^.  This  was  deuly  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  before  o&  It  was  not,  in  any  possible  aense  of  tiie  term,  the 
Classic  party  that  brought  up  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Nobxas^  Shaw, 
Uk.  BosKBTi  Mr.  Sravrasov,  and  tkeii  followers,  were  all,  until 
a  little  time  ago,  easneat  mediavaUsti.  Indeed  they  are  at  heart 


still  the  same.  To  call  any  of  t^em  a  dasddat — even  as  a  convert- 
even  as  a  pervert — would  at  this  moment  be  quite  absurd.  Thsy 
are  not  so  much  as  edectics ;  it  is  to  he  douhted  whether  snv  one 
of  them  has  as  yet  devoted  a  single  wedt  of  study  to  Srvist  tod 
Revutt,  or  to  Ghahbxbs,  in  ritemetion  vrith  vioLLn-i^Doo, 
There  are  certain  B'ranch  picture  books  of  miscellanaoos  aichiteetan 
over  which  it  is  not  unlucely  thej  may  aU  have  been  more  aiim 
coBtemplative ;  but  to  call  theee  Clasaic  works  would  be  esseatiaUr 
misleadmg — they  are  Bococo.  There  am  certain  sketdi  books  also 
whieh  may  no  dbabt  have  been  attracting  thdr  attsatioa,  bet  what 
these  have  dealt  with  is  not  even  legitimate  ^T-iimnop  wotk. 
but  merdy  the  gleanings  of  the  great  field  of  tin  aoeidantilb 
picturesque. 

This  "EVee  CI«ne,"  timefoae,  whan  fUrh- looted  at,  hia  vsiy 
much  the  ^peanuee  of  bNBg  nothiiw  nore  than  Roesee ;  aad  ok^ 
tainly,  so  far  as  free  tnatmeat  goes,  the  autheotb  BoeoeewMpab 
nutted  to  kick  up  its  heels  with  a  freedom  the  mast  parfocttlwt  «a 
be  well  imaginea.  But  the  advocates  of  the  new  mode  ass  not  tin 
men  who  would  consent  to  be  identified  with  Boeoee ;  thty  an  ot 
the  contnuy  somewhat  eevue  poiists  ia  thdr  wi^,  and  htocs  tkt 
introduction  of  the  term  "Free  CiaBsic^"  even  if  tiiey  Aonld  be  earn- 
polled  to  acknowledge  that  it  meeas  something  very  like  Bococe 
after  all.  Rococo  meaoa  little  elsa  thaa  otter  aaadasssf  battkar 
madness  shall  have  so  much  of  method  ia  it  aa  to  be  no  *-ff1nm 

Whether  the  Queen  Anae  8t^  m  Ootkio  or  as*  My  ksirifc 
to  be  the  real  potat  of  present  oontrovm^.  tta  aflbiiwti  mf 
no;  but  it  m^  be  douUed.  wbetisec  thia  denial*  intseded 
vioQsly  to  serve  expedieacy  and  aothmg  moa^bas  aet  alnadypnni 
itself  a  mistake.  Gx>thic  lefbnaers  of  a  cartaha  oerder,  ts  apaak 
pliunly,  wen  seeking  for  some  new  path  of  dedgn.  T^af  was  ii^ 
pelted  so  to  do  by  BO  mm  atpaoe,  hot  by  tiia  aatoxd  pysaation  «f 
satie^.  To  thcnn  ^ere  seemed  to  he  ae  muw  paA  withia  As 
Gothm  field.  Thejr  began  therefore  to  wsaaA.  aboot  As  onfelatfc 
They  found  seiaethiag  which,  perhuM  ineTCsaaMyv  hnt  asmttdM 
expreesivdy,  may  be  called  a  Low  Dotoh  waj  itueh  amnsBi  tinsL 
To  say  that  it  impreased  them  with  a  sense  of  «Aar  dagasca  or 
digmty  would  he  out  of  the  question,  but  it  was  ceitsidjr  wall  e>L> 
ciUated  to  amuse  thdr  soawwhat  jaded  taste  for  the  pictonaua. 
To  Anglicise  it,  so  to  apeak,  ittvv  called  it  the  stele  of  the  patiod  of 
Queen  Anna.  If  they  oad  at  the  aane  time  eaUed  it  Fna  Qotlu^ 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  mode  might  kave  seiiad  tqua  the 
universd  Gothic  Can^  of  the  day.  But  the^  call  it  Ftea  Glials 
and  this  assuredly  provokes  rebuke  and  repudiataen. 

To  have  called  it  Free  Gothic  would  kav«  dmply  imptied^whit 
is  a  fact — that  the  new  school  were  tired  of  vternacdar  OotUc  ail 
sought  for  a  more  liberal  form  of  the  same  idea  hv  wmj  of  rsasonaUi 
change.  The  inddoit  of  the  mouldings  and  detsals  heug  c£  Cisiqa^ 
cento  character  was  not  of  much  mominit;  the  matmUt  wu  nsHa^ 
tionably  of  the  pnidy  pictureeqne  t^pe,  and  this  would  ham  sets 
quite  enough  for  the  occatdon.  Medisevatist  puiaatB  would  of  ooons 
nave  sneered  at  the  mengrd  ^atem ;  but  tlie  peat  body  of  anki> 
teotuial  waitws  upon  providraoe  wonid  have  been  ahmdute 
satisfied  with  the  nove%  provided  for  thenv  and  OlaadcistB  vtall 
have  <mly  shru^ed  their  ahouldeia  oaoe  naose. 

But  to  can  this  bastard  s^Ie — for  such  it  confessedly  is—bf  (b 
gravely  suirgestive  and  even  combative  titie  of  Free  'Ctaasic  is^ols 
another  affair.  The  minor  details,  it  must  be  owned,  are  CbMW- 
of  that  kind  called  Rococo;  and  it  mi^  he  very  fldify argued  that 
eventud  tendency  of  the  Use  of  aoeh  details  mast  be  ia  the  Aseiioa 
of  true  Claade  taste,  however  remotdj  it  at  flnt  mm  ts  kn 
but,  as  we  hare  already  add,  audi  men  as  Ifr.  Nonuv  Suir  mA 
Mr.  BosEBT  are  not  to  be  mistaken  fiar  a  moment  as  adhawsfcif 
mere  Rococo  tn  prtodple,  and  at  the  same  tnaetlMyarenstteto 
in  any  wvf  imagined  to  bo  desirons  of  introducing,  kowerar  niMUftfa 
the  Classic,  we  will  not  say  of  the  old  Roman  aiddtset  of  m 
Flavian  AmphitheKtre,  but  w  Pjixudio  and  VmmsA,  or  asm  «( 
Vf-Bxs  and  Chahbbbs,  or  So  axe  and  Basbt,  or,  for  that  ■attar,  of 
BuBHmi  and  Bobbomiiti.  Those  students  of  the  art  who  yst  flala 
[Measure  in  contemplating  the  profiles  of  Vitmvian  entaUstara  <* 
the  proportions  of  Palladian  facades,  or  who  pause  for  amoiBeatts 
contrast  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  the  clodc-towert>f  St  aiuylmi'^ 
or  the  Bank  of  Eogland  with  the  deeign  for  the  Law  Coarts,  emsol 
be  reasonably  expected  to  take  any  pleamiFe  in  seeing  the  nd  hdak 
buildings  we  have  spoken  of  reaimg  one  after  aaoUier  upos  so 
leading  thcvoughfores  thdr  fondfiit— tliej  irill  mj  whiMCsl— 
frontiroieces  mtder  the  name  d  fVee  Clisdo.  FVee  indeed  thsy  wif 
be  to  deepaution,  but  Ctossic  they  are  not  in  aajr  weaning  vhittftfi 
Nnther  will  the  handfnl  of  our  rising  mm  traose  taste  hm  tai 
fonned  in  Paridan  MHian  ace^t  any  the  move  the  vagarissaf  lh» 
Queen  Avne  mode  as  being  legitimately  related  to  nse<diai*«' 
modem  France.  The  pictareequenase  of  so  dUpdiod  a  s^l^  ttif 
will  reasonably  ai^e,  is  something  wliolly  smmto  from  the  pas^ 
taking  refinement  of  Uie  French  boulevards.  Tkm  the  deagxxrkM 
thoughtfully  elaborated  m  stone  to  the  last  ertrsasiiy  ef  gsso 
evety  proportion,  every  conventional  feature,  evefy  jnone,  mtnf  I 
of  light  or  of  shade,  every  accessory  of  sculpture  or  carving;  waa 
here  the  eoame  brick  wall,  with  or  wkhont  the  relief  sf  a  whil*^ 
oit  a  whata  streak  here  and  thece  at  ranthnn^  pralsnda  teiolhai 
intelleetsal  than  a  change  of  piqa—ar  aM.  •  aasr  SMMtiM* 


■Bore: 


oarepoaa.    To  oaU  this  Ottsns  la  to  pliif  id^  ifottvnife 
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B«t  ^AaAm  A«»  e«thio  ia  lt«  erfgin  or  Pne  OMb  in  its 
%m>Jmwj,  what,  pi«ctt»>l  qwestion,  is  to  beeom  of  thvQoMH 
Ane  Mrlftf  It  ii  aaqawtimUj  la^g  hold  Bpcm  tha  Engtuli 
«Mlib  A»  ■agMih  ftoaitro      saj  aothmg,  Iwt  w»  wiar  dirtfaietiy 

««mrt,  MMBt  mnoAy  a  timifir  to  t»  reliod  upon.  In  tbe  (AM 
Ij^Mffli  stneti  it  is  hopdeM  to  expect  it.  as  at  presoit  used,  to 
vim  a  feiauMirt  popaknty.  Ite  efnpioymeat  in  asereiy  petty 
■InaMMtiito  to  Botbiag'.  B«t  if  its  adbaents  one  to  {ffore  their 
d  I7  eectflBfing  ito  aaope,  it  11117  have  a  eaieer  before  it;  and 

THE  AROH4TECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  MAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 

Br  Sdwabd  W.  GoDwnr,  F.SX 
  As  Ton  Like  It. 

f  lUiiS  play  lefisra  distinctly  to  a  time  prior  to  the  succession  of 
X  Ainri  otBsPusST,  for  her  duchy  was  the  last  of  the  prince- 
deans  added  to  the  crown  by  her  marriage  with  the  Kvsa  of  Francb. 
Tbe  time  of  the  action,  therefora,  belongs  to  some  period  before  the 
•commencement  ot  the  abcteenth  century,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XL 
(14ldl~l^),  oontemporary  with  that  of  ourEnwABJ)  IV.,  is  probably 
•as  late  as  we  can  safely  place  it.  Architecture  has  Tery  little  to  do 
witb  tbe  scaaery  of  this  comedy.  Indeed,  there  ia  no  necessity  for 
its  Intirodnctum  at  all.  The  first  act  gives— 

1.  An  orchard  near  Oliver's  house. 

5.  A  lawn  before  the  Dvxe'b  palace. 

8.  A  zoom  in  tbe  palace. 

NofT  tiien  ta  nothing  to  call  for  any  buQdioge  in  1  or  2,  and  the 
SrA  aeone  mav  joat  as  well  be  enacted  on  the  lawn  (3)  as  in  a  room. 
Jbi  Iftie  Sod  Ajet  m  bare  tor  the  3nd  Soene  a  room  in  the 
oooorriqg  again  in  the  1st  Scene  of  the  3rd  Act.  Both 
im  am  eztrsoMly  «hort  (tUr^-niBe  tinea  in  all),  and  might  be 
Itad  witiiont  donv  any  TnloMie  to  tiie  oondnet  or  the  plot  So, 
tm,  tha  3bI  Soaae  of  tiie  Snd  Aet  nay  be  the  same  aa  the  first  of 
tlM  finb  And  m  all  the  leak  of  tin  aeuon  is  in  the  Foieat  (rf  Arden, 
Ihwa  ia  nally  no  nead  fot  any  ucliiteotnnil  Bceneiy  in  As  Ton 

Th*  coatoou  of  1461 — ^1483  was  not  so  extravagant  in  France  as  it 
was  ia  EagfaawL  la  the  Ooort  of  Doke  Fkedsbicx  we  should  see 
d— Mats  and  {finrm  of  silk  Telvet  and  cloth  of  ^d ;  rich  embrcH- 
'  -     in  Vanioe  gold,  ehiefly  of  the  net  and  pme-apple  pattern ; 


PyraMM,  aad  that  the  Ifedinval  BatehitectoTe  of  the  diatriet  was 
from  fint  te  last  impneaed— I  will  net  say  with  a  Somanesqne  but 
-with  a  Roman  ohaimeter.  To  Bnrpignan  or  Carcsesomie,  Ferigeiiz 
Md  Tooloaaet  «•  nwat  loA  nther  ttan  to  Fifl«rafindi^  Oowr,  or 
Oreil  if  m  dedn  antfamitiea  lor  ntteiing  tbe  Bfo^keral  Twdto  and 
toOTcm  of  the  eaatle  of  tbe  Ooimt  of  Botoceuui.  And  I  tlunk  iti 
MedisTal  eharaeter  ahoidd  be  restored  to  BnTRUt'B  hone,  if  oaly 
to  grw  the  stresigth  of  antiqmty  to  the  splendid  arisiearaoy  of  the 
Coontess,  and  some  excuse  fta  tbe  rimost  blinding  pride  of  her  son. 

The  Paris  Scene  would  be  from  the  Lonvre,  as  described  in  ray 
notes  on  the  historical  plays  of  Henry  V.  uad  Henry  VL 

The  third  Scene  is  outude  the  walls  of  Florence.  A  eomtry 
read  and  fields  form  the  ftw^rouad,  whilst  the  gate,  vnUs  and  town 
would  be  seen  at  tbe  extreme  back  of  the  stage.  Indeed,  the  dMtaaee 
leprosented  outside  the  walls  may  be  so  great  that  thwre  woidd  be  no 
neeaasity  for  any  other  uchitectoral  work  except  saeh  as  may  easily  be 
punted  on  a  baek-oloth,  the  line  of  the  stage  being  disguised  by  broken 
banks,  hedgerows,  &c  The  walk  and  gate  ehodd  look  almost  new ; 
for  it  was  only  twenty-nine  years  (1036)  before  tbe  date  above 
Bsngned  to  the  action  of  this  jday  that  the  fortifications  were  sur- 
veyed by  the  French  and  extennve  reconstmctions  ordered,  wiUi  the 
addition  of  those  large  round  bastions,  then  a  spet^  featuie  tU  Fart 
de  la  guerre.  Such  portions  of  the  old  walls  as  were  allowed  to 
remain  would  belong  to  the  first  qnarter  of  the  fourteenth  eentniy. 
This  fourteenth-centutT  wall  was  once  studded  vrith  towers,  most  of 
which  were  raxed  in  lo28-7,  but  a  few  even  yet  remain.  Above  the 
walls  we  should  see  a  host  of  towers,  behingiog  to  the  palaees^ 
mooasteriee,  and  churches  of  the  City  of  the  Lily,  and  efaief  nmoosf 
them  those  of  the  Buomo,  tbe  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  Podeeta. 

A  room  in  the  poor  hostelry  of  St.  Francis,  where  the  kind  Flo> 
rentine  widow,  woo  had  seen  better  days,  managed  to  live  by  the 
recommendations  of  pilgrims  and  palmers  journeying  to  tbe  shnne  of 
"Saint  Jaques  le  Grand,"  would  scarcely  be  in  the  modem  style  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  widow's  house  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
many  fouTteenth-ceottiry  houses  with  which  Florence  then  abounded, 
and  in  ita  massive  wooden  oeilings,  with  th«r  faded  and  broken 
patohea  of  oolonr,  its  low  shafted  windows,  its  namonlded  (or  scarce- 
moulded)  arches,  and  its  panelled  walli^  we  nUght  zeoognise  the 
strong,  almost  solemn  smrit  of  Abholvo,  the  edty  ardiiteet  of  1980- 
ISIOT 

A.!).  1665  introduces  us  to  Herrt  H.  of  France,  to  Mabt  of 
England,  and  to  tbe  Emperor  Gbablbs  Y.  Of  the  King  of  France 
(Hefrt  II,),  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was  we  may  behold  tbe 
vnusemUance  in  bis  portrait  drawn  at  full  length  by  Clouxt,  and 
now  in  the  museum  of  tbe  Louvre.  The  engraviogs  of  Pftpf— llf 
deep  triaamings  A  or  v^et  to  oculars,  ciifis,  and  skirts  of  I  (}^)  ^  replete  with  illustrationB  of  the  military  cob  tomes  of 
BaunzKo's  and  Gscia.'b  dresses,  and  various  other  things  already    rWice,  from  the  plumed  noble  in  emboased,  ehased  or  damascened 


nsttoed  in  the  artiolas  oa  the  pkiys  of  Henry  VI.  and  Riohard  III. 
Bat  there  are  so  many  HSS.  of  this  time^  especially  in  the  Imperial 
and  Kstional  Libsasits  in  Paris,  and  their  illonainations  reveal  so 
many  different  strles  of  tcdlette,  that  tbe  povrer  of  selection  to 
«ert8Bn  extant  an  within  certain  limits  is  in  our  hand^  and  our 
-dedsian  in  theee  matters  must  therefore  he  more  or  leas  influenced 
l)T<he>lyigiw  of  the  actor  mr  aetreas.  For  tiie  more  we  know  of 
tMoaatama  (tf  lha  pait  the  nwie  satisfied  we  are  Uiat  we  ean  avoid, 
if  «B  ehooa^  tiMae  cariosities  of  dress  where  tiie  Indieions  is  pre- 
dMafaMDB^  and  lASdi,  bjr  axonsiiv  imtimely  laas^iter,  interfeie  sadly 
wttk  the  dnmatie  action. 

All's  "WeU  that  Knda  Well. 
The  Florentine  war  that  happened  nearest  to  Sbakspere's  day  fixes 
the  time  of  the  action  about  1666.  There  was,  it  is  true,  no  "  Duke  of 
ArSTBU,"  then,  the  last  Duke  having  died  about  a  centuiy  before.  With 
^  «Koeption  of  this  allnsion  to  Aostria  there  is  nothbg  any  kind 
in  tha  text  that  is  inconnstent  with  the  date  I  have  chosen,  Tbe 
aeenaiT  ia  wholly  or  almost  wholly  architectuTal,  and  is  divided  be- 
twaennrii^  ItonriU<m  and  Eloresoe.  There  are  five  Acts,  comprising 
twenty-throe  Soenes,  very  unequally  divided,  but  in  the  first  copy 
there  Is  no  scenic  divimon.  Following  the  course  I  have  adopted  m 
■oAer  comedies,  I  would  venture  to  divide  this  play  into  six  Acts  with 
ODify  four  set-soenei^  as  thus : — 

X  JtoosUlon :  the  interior  of  the  hall.  Acts  I.,  HL,  and  VI. 

SL  I^ris :  a  Mom  in  tbe  Kura'a  Palace,  Act  it 

&  FloMQOe:  without  the  wallk  Act  IV. 

4i  Koxenoa:  anom  in  the  widow's  hoose,  Aet  V. 

flenn  of  the  eoeaee  an  so  nnimportaat  that  Aere  need  be  very 
little  hentation  in  emitting  them.  Tbase  ue  the  2nd  of  Act  II.,  ^e 
111  -avd  Srd  of  Act  IIL,  the  6tfa  of  Aet  IV.,  and  the  1st  and  Snd  of 
AelT.  The  3nd  Soene  of  Act  L  mav  without  my  inconststeiiey  be 
iUBmisi  «o  ai  te  tern  Oe  Ist  Scene  10  Act  IL  The  8rd  Aet  might 
be  fflsMsd  at  tiba  end  (rf  the  4th  Seene,  and  the  three  remaimng 
Soensa  tAn  mCh  tbe  iooor  Fknantine  Seeaes  of  tbe  4di  Act  may  be 
di^dod  iMe  twa  Aefei  (4  aad  S)— an  exteiior  and  an  interior  at 
FloMMe. 

OntfaateeteBenei^Hfeeenla,  in  tbe  worda  of  ^  stage  directions, 
"  avoaoi  in  ifae  CoaBrteas's  palaos,  RowUloa.*'  As  we  ue  not  ealled 
on  t»  eopp^  the  saene  of  any  historieal  event,  and  as  no  epedal 
CUkeaa  or  Couttsas  is  intended  by  our  aatiior,  we  are  free  to  select 
myinterkfthat  wU  beat  nit  the  ia»  aad  nature  of  Ae  partteular 
iaigtw%  hM»te«a^fitmdsd  only  that  wvnmeiober  tint  WB 
ait-4k  ttrit  eU  faorinee  -af  Fnum^  sew  hnown  at  the  EMiem 


armour,  to  tbe  Swiss  guard,  widi  his  halberd,  the  arquebusier,  tiie 
pikemen,  and  the  Archers  tfo  la  garde  du  roi.  In  the  well-known 
portraits  of  Qubeit  Mabt  and  of  Maris  Stuabt  (SocieW  of  Anti- 
quaries, London)  we  have  soAdent  autborily  for  the  fiuhion  of  the 
areas  <tf  the  Countess  of  RomiLLOiT,  or  the*  ladies  of  the  Court  of 
France,  The  colours  most  in  vogue  with  tiie  ladies  of  this  period 
were  crimson,  viole^  tan-colonr,  golden  yellow,  straw  v^low,  and 
grey ;  these  were  osed  with  great  ^U,  tuid  much  was  done  by  tiie 
jttdidous  employment  of  Uack  and  iriiito  for  relief  end  emphasis.  A 
severe  costume  combining  <mly  black  and  white  with  Knee  at  gold 
embroideiy  was  that  adopted  oy  the  King  at  this  time,  and  fMarded 
aa  his  livery.  Bbbtbax,  Count  of  Bonnllon,  and  tiie  nolueB  of 
Soathem  and  ultra  Catholic  France,  would  be  far  beyond  tiieir 
sovereign  in  liohnees  and  elaboration  of  apparel,  wearing  as  an  every* 
ds^  costume  crimson  velvet  or  satin  vrith  embroideries  and  buttons  of 
gdid.  In  the  text  we  find  mention  made  of  eearft  and  plumes, 
slashed  or  soipt-ta£bta  of  saffron  colour,  "delicate  fine  hats  and 
most  courteous  f^there,"  aa  oartB  of  the  sotdiers  dress ;  there  are, 
also,  a  ftw  other  thin^  named,  such  as  wearing  oaps  of  a  pest  fashion, 
but  nothing  else  whioh  oau  be  said  to  indicate  any  special  feni, 
ccdenr,  (w  finhion. 

Irf>ve'B  Itabonr's  Iiost. 
I  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the  Medinval  and  Renaissance 
plays — a  play  which  has  the  merit  of  brimming  over  vrith  comedy, 
and  of  being  less  expensive  to  mount  and  easier  to  arrange  in  set- 
scenes  for  the  modem  stage  than  any  other  of  its  author's  works. 
Tbe  scenery  is  laid  in  Navarre — a  province  of  Spain  lying  on  tiie 
IWich  frontier,  and  once  a  kingdom.*  But  wtiat  ^pear  at  first 
ttght  to  he  historical  references  in  the  text  have  really  no  founder* 
tion  in  the  history  of  Europe,  so  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
fixing  theperiod  of  the  acuoo  at  the  time  the  play  was  written,  or 
about  1680.  The  onl^  architecture  which  appears  in  the  acenee 
00CUZ8  in  an  exterior  view  of  a  royal  palace  in  a  park,  and  the  out- 
side of  Abiuvo's  house,  also  in  a  park,  an  arrangement^  savoni^ 
ingmnch  of  France  and  England,  but  not  of  Spain— moreover  Don 
ASBIASO  BB  Abmado  18  often  referred  to  not  only  aa  a  Spaniard  of 
some  other  State,  each  as  Aragon  or  Castile,  but  as  of  an  entirely 
different  nationuity  from  that  of  l^avarre.  There  seems  to  me 
therefore  no  cause  suffident  to  stay  us  if  we  incline  to  fix  either 
on  France  or  England  for  the  scenery  and  costume  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,    The  parson,  Sir  Nuhaviel,  Holofbbhbs  who  educatea 


'  Cut  Um  "  TmUmod,  Sing  ot  Kknm"  of  tbe  play  bars  tn«n  oonloaiidad  with 
Jwdlaaua at  Angwi,  who csaqwflsPHsvsrrs south otawgywMwto 
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*'  joatii  at  the  ehuge-hoiue  on  the  top  of  the  mountuii,''  Bull  the 
coiisUbt&  Jacqvxhbtib  the  country  wench,  and  Cosxabd  the  clown, 
ate  Enghsh  from  top  to  toe.  Nor  would  the  deecription  of  the  man- 
ners of  ^e  Kjsq  ana  hia  lorda  by  Botkt  in  the  second  Scene  of  the 
fiMi  Act,  at  all  indicate  the  proud  bearing  and  polished  style  of  the 
grandees  of  Spun  either  under  Fsbdikuis  or  Philip.  If,  however, 
we  wish  to  preserve  some  Spanieh  colour  in  the  scenei^,  the  archi- 
tecture should  partake  of  the  character  of  some  distinctiTs  building, 
like  the  Early  Renussance  Alcasar  at  Toledo,  or  the  Gothic  houses 

"  Gothic  Architecture  in 


'  am  tan  cuhi>uui«ui  the  ladies,  the  nobles,  and  the  Enre,  we  can  not 
do  better  than  refer  to  the  National  Portrait  GaUeijj  the  Lonne^  and 
the  Seaiml  dt  QtMnUretj  to.  x.  The  great  distinction  between  the 
Spaniard  ud  the  henchman  was  in  the  length  of  the  trunk  hose }  the 
first  wore  them  short,  sometimes  so  much  ao  that  they  scarcely  showed 
beneath  the  skirt  of  the  doublet;  the  French  hose  reached  as  low  as 
the  knee,  and  the  skirt  of  the  doublet  was  reduced  to  a  mere  band. 
(See  notes  on  the  Uerchant    Venice,  ^  196,  onto.) 

THE  WATER  COLOUR  SOCIETIES. 

rERE  was  a  time  when  the  elder  Sodety  of  Punters  in  Water 
Uolour,  now  more  than  octogenarian  ia  antitjuity,  threatened 
premature  decay  from  sheer  stagnation.  But  dunng  the  last  few 
years  new  life  seems  infused  into  this  reqwctable  body :  some  dozen 
ft&Ax  memben  bring  fresh  thoiu^ta  and  manner^  and  the  Tintor  to 
the  gallery  no  longer  knows  beniehand  exactly  what  will  greet  his 
eyes  with  aecnstomed  monotony  firom  the  walls. 

No  less  than  four  new  names  appear  in  the  catali^e  of  the  pre- 
sent exhibition.  With  the  piquant  fadli^  and  delicate  thought  of 
Mrs.  Patehsoh  AujNeHAM  we  are  Aunilur  in  the  department  of 
booJk  illustration  from  which  so  many  of  our  figure  {Nunters  now 
come.  Her  one  contribution,  LUtU  Cuttomen,  charming  in  its  quunt 
play  on  child-life,  will  scarcely  take  the  world  by  storm,  but  promisee 
well.  The  predse  motiTe  which  induced  the  election  of  Mr.  Rad- 
TOBH  we  do  not  apprehend ;  his  subject  pictures  are  well-inteU' 
tioned,  nicely  drawn,  pretty  in  sentiment,  voild  tvut  !  Next  comes 
Mr.  Brbwthaix,  of  Dudley  Gallery  repute ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenient  imagination  from  which  to  unburden  himself,  and 
seems  to  find  the  task  beyond  his  executive  power ;  yet  that  he  can 
paint  an  artiatic  and  poetical  figure  without  over  much  muddling  of 
colour  or  shiQdness  of  drawing  u  evinced  by  The  Ba^r$  DaugnUr 
t^Idktgtm,  giacefully  conceived,  delicatdy  toned.  Th»  Al^inM, 
on  the  seCMid  Kreen,  is  clever,  but  Mr.  GK>w  in  the  Institute  has  for 
years  been  dcnng  this  kind  of  thing  much  better.  Last  of  the  four 
new-comers  ia  Mr.  Waltxb  Buirour,  and  here  we  must  give  up  any 
attempt  to  fiithom  the  intenUons  of  the  Society  in  election  matters. 
Potu^  they  have  an  afiecUon  for  the  name  of  the  new  member, 
and  think  it  lo<^  well  in  tiie  catah^e.  No  doubt  it  is  found 
occasionally  deaixable  to  coiuult  other  than  artistic  reasons  for  adding 
a  contributor  to  the  exhibitions. 

But  on  the  whole  variety,  and  variety  of  an  interesting  kiud,  has 
been  Uirown  on  the  walls  of  late.  I^t  us  take  M.  Alha  Tadbva 
for  instance.  Here  is  The  Tragedy  of  an  JSonest  Wife,  a  wholly  ex- 
ceptional piece  of  work  in  the  gallerv.  The  subject,  divided  into  three 
pictorial  compartments  of  unequu  size,  is  taken  from  the  stormy 
history  of  the  Franks  in  the  axUi  century.  Chilpebio  I.,  the  worst 
of  the  four  sons  of  Clothaise,  jealous  of  his  brother  Sieobbbi,  the 
best  of  the  group,  and  a  fine  fellow  as  those  timee  went,  takes  to 
wife  GALBUiNmH,  the  elder  sister  of  SueBBBi's  grand  spouse 
BBxnrsHAirLT,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Spamsh  Vidgoths. 
Cbilpe&io  baa  to  niy  hia  royal  wife  by  the  gift  (hF  five  dties,  and  a 
TOW  on  tb»  Giospel  to  hcdd  her  as  sole  partner  never  to  be  repudiated, 
M  tia  time  bdng  in  lore  and  thrall,  of  the  wretched  woman 
EBXDiBQONnx.  In  the  first  careular  picture  is  fair  GALSimriH^ 
dressed  in  sallow  robes,  seated  on  a  tiger  skin,  and  hddbg  a  metal 
minor;  in  the  background,  as  out  of  a  window,  we  see  the 
scenes  of  her  first  triumph,  when  she  assumes  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  people  swear  fealty  to  her  at  her  crowning.  The  central 
composition  gives  a  ghastly  figure,  half  viable  between  leather 
curtaina,  lying  on  a  bed,  with  agony  still  twitching  in  the  hand  that 
hangs  over  the  edge ;  this  ia  Galsuihtthb,  strangled  by  Chilpekic 
at  ^tESEOONDE's  instigation,  for  the  Quxzir  had  to  be  removed  to 
make  way  for  her  nval,  and  his  oath  kept  Cdilfebio  from 
letting  her  go  back  to  her  father,  though  she  ofiered  to 
give  up  her  five  cities  and  her  treasures  for  leave  to  go. 
In  the  Uiird  compartment,  before  the  meol^red  Qtteen  in  her  sculp- 
tured effigy  kneeU  a  monk  praying,  the  Christian  clay  lamp,  such  as 
are  found  by  the  hundred  in  the  catacombs  of  Italy  and  France,  bnms 
in  front  of  the  tomb.  Although  M.  Tasxka  has  written  the  story 
as  recounted  by  S.  GsnosT  of  Tours,  on  the  centre  of  the  solid 
Dtame  into  which  the  pictures  are  set,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  trace 
the  exact  subjects  of  his  illustrations.  In  the  firs^  the  lexge  seated 
figure  of  the  girl  might  be  FsKDEaoimB  meditating  treachery,  in- 
stead of  the  Buffering  Galsviitthx  ;  in  the  last,  the  kneeling  monk 
may  be  the  chronider,  S.  OBEOOBt — or  anybody  else.  However,  aa 
regards  the  chief  art  points,  these  are  minor  objections.  The  force  of 
the  punter  draws  interest,  he  fasdnatea  by  originality ;  his  sombre 
but  whoUy  haraionious  key  of  colour ;  his  large  realism  of  unfamiliar 


objects  of  antiquarian  detul;  die  very  nneovthness— for  it  is  u 
less— of  his  arrangement ;  a  half  deocnative  mode  of  ielUng  ths 
story  at  different  stages  within  ooe  composition,  as  would  be  dew 
in  early  mediteval  art— all  these  points  mtA  the  inepreanUe  in- 
dividuality which  stamps  the  art  of  a  painter,  who  has — even  )u» 
enemies  must  acknowledge — all  the  te(»nicaUlies  of  tiie  craft  st  bis 
command. 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  £stuM 
between  the  mode  of  M.  Tadbxa  and  that  of  oar  dd  fiiend  Mt 
Fredbbice  'Waleeb  ;  yet  the  picture  just  described  will  ptdMbly 
divide  public  honour  with  a  tiny  gem  1^  Bir.  WamB,  Tit  OU 
OaU,  a  study  like  and  yet  different  to  the  la^  picture  ot  ths  auw 
name  in  the  Academy  some  years  back.  Thia  is  better  in  eamgih 
dtion ;  the  ohildien  playing  on  the  steps  and  in  the  read,  flis  mitie 
who  looks  up  reverentially  at  the  sometime  ladj  of  th»  manor,  en- 
lone  in  fine  relations  of  grouping,  and  in  colour  there  is  bobs  of  fiw 
foxy  glow  which  ran  into  the  oU  )^cture.  In  short,  this  monel  ii 
about  a  perfect  example  of  Mr.  Walebb's  dngularly  subtie  power  of 
expreenou.  Mr.  Piwwell  has  a  lustrous  study  of  colour  in  sb  othet- 
wise  very  faulty  figure,  which  he  calls  Sw4«t  Jf«Iimdl%.  Tb 
larger  smle  does  not  suit  the  more  suggestive  than  aoennte 
manner  of  the  artiatj  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  him  in  heiltliiv 
vrork :  the  simple  group  of  two  girls  with  The  Letter  is  seuitird; 
delicate.  Mr.  Robbbt  Macbeth  has  also  enlarged  the  borders  of 
his  frame.  The  WmUr'i  Waik  of  a  little  girl,  half-life  site,  vith 
her  pet  dogs,  earning  in  her  hand  a  bunch  of  early  violets  and  prim- 
roses, presents  a  harmony  of  colour  and  a  discord  of  line.  The  du^'s 
blown-about  dress  and  her  blue-stoddnged  legs  are  quite  oimeoM* 
sarily  clumsy  and  an^ulsr;  one  really  feels  joovoked  with  both  fa  pot* 
ting  out  a  portrait  picture  of  novel  and  pretty  feney  and  ni  excuW 
cowur.  Other  subject  painters  are  about  as  nsoal,  where  they  are  not 
absentees,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hovohtoh.  Mr.  AuniD  nipr 
however,  at  exquisite  {tttch  of  poetic  mmpUd^  and  tender  study 
of  lig^t  in  the  picture  on  the  second  screen,  Cflmien.  Mr.  Kaii% 
A.B.A»  cratributea  the  grotesque  sentimMit  in  the  portraits  of  twe 
pair  of  birds,  yclept  respectively  Darby  tmd  Jam  and  Sdum  and 
Angelma.  Everybody  knows  now  Mr.  Mabes  mains  atrangs 
creatures  on  canvas  or  paper  do  everything  but  talk,  so  w> 
need  not  enlarge  on  these  telling  titiee.  It  is  hard  to  psM  Mr. 
Wauoh,  because  be  does  what  he  intends  to  do,  perii^ 
more  entirely  than  anybody  in  the  gallery;  not  veiy  refiatd 
perhaps,  always,  but  certainly  always  easily  compdling  penal, 
brush  and  palette  to  express  in  perfect  relation  the  stoiy  neusto 
tell.  A  QerUUman  of  the  Road  exemplifiee  this ;  look  at  the  eaia 
with  which  the  gentlemanly  highwayman  tuma  round  on  the  eumd 
back  of  hia  black  hcHrse,  that  la  dunking  at  the  pod,  to  gass  at  tW 
body  of  a  late  comrade  swinging  on  the  distant  gallowi.  Oar  ^ 
follows  hia  under  the  lowering  donds,  over,  and  still  over  ths 
ridges  of  moorland  to  that  ghastly  ugn  nlfaouetted  upon  the  basd  of 
safnon  sW  above  the  horixon.  Within  its  compass  nothing  eu  In 
better.  We  were  just  about  to  foivst  HoncALBB  Gael  Haas,  whs 
indeed  shows  exceillent  work  of  colour,  and  texture,  and  techutd 
finish  iu  fresh  contribution  from  the  East^  numbered  69  aod  296. 

The  landscapes  are  very  good  this  year,  wiUi,  of  course,  some  eon- 
spicttous  exceptions.  Mr.  HtiHT  is  quite  delightful  as  of  yore  in  ths 
delicate  foliage  of  trees,  the  soft  lights  and  softer  shadows  of  ths 
hills,  and  the  procesdon  of  midday  and  evening  clouds.  No  one  con 
beyond  him  in  refined  rendering  of  atmoapbere.  An  artist  we  hf* 
watched  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Mathew  Hale,  has  left  English 
foreign  scenes,  and  sends  a  group  of  faithful  transcripts  from  Itil;^ 
redolent  of  light,  and  of  the  real  jewel-like  colour  of  that  Ussm 
land.  The  artist  is  true  to  the  honest  instincts  that  gddsd  bis 
English  studiea  He  has  punted  what  he  has  eeea,  not  lAit  m 
Enf^lish  puUio  expects  to  be  cooked  up  out  of  Italian  soenaiT.  I4t 
us  dte  ^Zofuf  mwAieft  A  aaamtdiUwayt  Afternoon,  and  0»  »«  Zd> 
ofOrUtttaiSouthofiheA^  Mr.  Olbhhu  sends  eamtal  Inti  this 
year  firom  his  summer  rambles  about  Rome  and  among  the  Appsniosi. 

Algiers  has  been  a  sort  of  "  happy  hunting  ground  "  for  oar  utiitt 
this  last  dull  winter,  and  Mr.  Nobxr  has  painted  in  Jsnusrj  • 
thicket  of  flowering  shrubs  and  bright  blosaoms,  and  the  stru^ 
Algerian  women  that  jp>up  so  weQ  with  them.  Perhaps  wm 
(No.  33)  is  hardly  a  well-constructed  picture,  but  it  is  very  ptsasnt 
to  look  at  The  Ficarage  Crofi  has  the  old  faults  of  spsosto  1st;' 
it  wants  concentration,  yet  ia  true  and  nmple.  If  Mr.  Nobth  wooU 
only  observe  more  he  would  find  that  Nature  with  doud  ahsdov,  at 
accident  of  living  creature,  bird  or  sheep  or  tiny  child,  will  slmjs 
briiMf  your  scene  right  if  you  CHily  look  out  often  enough. 

Mr.  Powell  has  a  ax^  and  fine  drawing  of  ZocA  CirnM^ 
but  somehow  we  like  his  lees  ambitious  wora  best  Mr.  Ml^ 
TOE  has  one  oontoibution  only,  which  contains  certain  DHUnMni 
faults,  but  shows  a  grand  ranse  of  auow-conred  hilli^  our  ■Av'^ 
Aim,  rosy  at  eventide,  and  finefy  rmdered  in  tbeix  nuwiTe  strautt 
ana  yet  tenderness  almost  to  evanesoence— a  comlanatioa  opscialto 
snow  hills  at  sonaetting.  Mr.  Dahbt  is  at  his  beal^aoisMfli'- 
ticularly  Mr.  Ooodwih,  or  Mr.  R  DvHOAir,  or  Mr.  WhruhB)  os 
Mr.  BoTCB.  As  for  Mr.  BBiBBLr,  vrith  his  monstroos  QaBmt  V 
the  S^totuth  ArmadOf  it  were  mnoh  to  be  wished  he  could  be  sp* 
pointed  admiral  of  some  fleet  in  diatant  seas,  that  we  might  see  so 
more  of  him  in  this  inoffendve  little  picture  gallery.  And  if  w 
could  persuade  a  &w  of  the  more  ambitious  veterans  of  the  GsU«7 
toaocompanyhim,  we  should  all  be  quite  thaakfoL  Ji^Mx^f^J^ 
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boweTsr ;  he  eaoDot  be  spared,  though  he  only  sends  this  year  one 
of  the  dear  old  nyUtax  landscBpes,  glonous  in  sunset,  and  in  all  the 

i'aicy  richuess  of  f^olden  browns  and  purples  that  dye  nature  to  Mr. 
^alheb's  eyes.  Yet  one  more  drawing',  and  we  pass  to  the  Institute 
WaitiMff  for  the  Coach,  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson,  is  brimful  of  delicate 
sense  of  spring  lights,  and  the  exauisite  curves  of  brancbing  trees. 

We  baa  hoped  good  thlDgsof  toe  Institute  this  year,  for  toe  Winter 
Exhibition  promiud  well,  out  disappoiatmeiit  awaits  too  sanguine 
expeetatton.  Erea  Idr.  Lurroir,  who  always  ia  originaI|  is  ao  very 
woolly  in  execnticm  that  he  takes  off  the  edge  of  his  own  thoaghts. 
Mvn  is  the  mty.  Among  other  good  points  nearlr  spcolt  is  a  fine 
study  of  the  ncMid  of  the  elder  man  in  An  Appeal  Mr.  Broklet  has 
gone  among  the  American  Indians,  and  punted  clererly  the 
Big  Chief^i  Toilet,  as  assisted  by  his  youngest  squaw  —  a  clever 
picture.  Mr.  Hbbkomeb's  old  women  (237)  are  inimitable,  and 
bis  Tyroteae  Woodeiitten  im  Walde  are  true  and  characteristic 
too,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  have  cut  the  top  of 
the  picture  and  the  trees  down  in  such  an  uncomfortable  way. 
Pretty  studies  of  girls  by  Mr.  E.  H.  FAnBTi';  a  capital,  humourous 
scene  among  the  Irisk  Market  Folk,  by  W.  Shall  ;  a  single  dashing 
figure  of  A  Trom)er  of  the  Scot'e  Qreya,  by  Miss  Thompson,  rather 
spoilt  by  a  luridly  coloured  landscape  j  a  little  girl,  Marxaanina,  from 
Ur.  Skill's  many  Roman  studies,  and  a  pretty  fancy  portrait  of  a 
child  (146},  by  Mr.  G.  Gbbbn,  form  a  group  of  figure  pictures  worth 
notice.  Ur.  Cattebhole  has  gone  into  imitation  of  Sir  John 
GiLBBT  and  failed,  and  Ur.  Roberts  spoils  good  paper  hj  following 
William  HinrT*8  rustic  subjects,  with  only  Mr.  Rober-n' skill.  Mr. 
JanjEQ  we  dedine  to  netiee,  except  when  he  punts  sooh  harmless 
things  as  a  WhiU  Ai^ea  in  a  pot  (136).  Ur.  SuniLAin>  is,  we 
thiu,  a  new  an9  certainly  a  welcome  comer,  although  bis  scene  from 
emigrant  life,  during  The  Zast  Day  in  Old  England,  is  scarcely 
abore  the  clever  work  of  the  artists  who  enliven  the  leaves  of  the 
Oraphic  and  other  illustrated  papers. 

la  landscape,  tiie  Institute  Exhibition  is  below  its  average  excel- 
lency which  at  the  best  of  times  is  not  high.  Indeed,  this  year  the 
burden  of  representing  landscape  to  much  good  purpose,  rests  with 
the  elder  Mr.  Hime.  In  the  minor  department  of  flower  painting, 
this  Society  baa  always  beaten  its  rival,  and  two  fresh  memoers  add 
to  the  alz^y  good  list  of  flower  painters— Un.  CoiBKur-AiraxLL 
and  Miss  Mabian  Chase. 

As  a  last  word  we  may  point  to  the  exceptional  figure-study  by  John 
Teihibl,  lAghting_the  Beacon,  wherein  some  wild  fellow,  Irian  kern 
may  be,  lifts  bis  tawny  bead  and  shows  bis  strong  limbs  under 
the  red  flare  of  the  beacon  he  has  fired,  while  he  seems  to  throw  his 
whole  vigour  into  one  great  yell  for  help,  from  the  mouth  open  from 
esr  to  ear. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  how  architeetnlvl  subjects  are  fhUing  into 
dssnetode  in  the  galleries.  In  the  elder  Society's  rooms,  Mr.  Read 
ii  almost  the  only  representative,  and  his  highly-coloured  and  eflec- 
tive  drawings  are  not  of  such  accuracy  or  artistic  excellence  as  to 
ttke  high  place.  In  the  Institute,  the  skilled  diaughtsmanship  of 
Mr.  LotTis  Hashe  and  the  traditional  excellendes  of  Ur.  Skinkeb 
Pbooi  do  not  seem  to  incite  followers.  There  seems  nothing  shown 
DOW  iu  exhibitions  save  dressed-np  compositions  by  amateurs,  or 
srchitects'  show  drawings.  Why  do  not  we  oftener  see  on  exhi- 
bition walls  the  studies  made  dunng  holidays  by  architects  P  If  the 
Tater^lour  societies  were  to  elect  an  architect  every  now  and  then 
they  would  do  a  veiy  good  thing  for  their  exhibitiona. 

THE  SUGGESTED  UNION  OF  THE  TWO  METRO- 
POLITAN ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bt  E.  C.  Robins. 

A FEW  months  sines  the  late  president  of  the  junior  Society  inrited 
myself  and  sonie  half  dozen  otlien  to  meet  at  his  chambers  to  discnss 
ceitaiD  general  propositions,  whioh  he  had  prepared,  to  teat  the  propriety, 
or  otberwise,  of  attemptiag  a  fosion  of  the  two  societies  kaown  .as  the 
Bojal  Institate  of  British  Architects  and  the  Archtlectnral  Association. 
Being  nnable  to  be  present,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Tarver  my  first  impressions,  and 
kiso  vrote  to  Mr,  Sharps,  lA  Lancaster,  asking  him  to  ftvoor  us  with  his 
jndgmmt  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Clarbon,  as  secretary  of  the  Association, 
made  a  similar  appeal  to  Mr.  Sharps— the  zesnlt  of  wbidi  was  that  Mr. 
Sharps  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enclosed 
aospytomft 

letter  I  now  fonrard  to  yon  for  publication  ia  its  complete  fom, 
sflet  das  oaasnltation  with  othsn,  and  with  the  pwnussion  of  its  anther, 
in  a  lettsr  received  fhtm  Mr.  Shnrpe  od  April  IS.  It  will  be  nadentood 
that  this  contribution  of  Mr.  Sharpo'a  towards  a  fuller  discnssion  of  the 
(Ribjtct,  nw  written  at  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations,  and  is  the  first 
eipreesion  of  opinion  systematically  thought  out. 

As  other  and  man  detailed  snggestions  are  now  in  existence,  it  has 
been  thooght  better  that  bis  views  should  be  stated  in  his  own  words, 
•0  that  they  may  be  contrasted  with  other  propositions  which  have 
been  -fortnod,  both  with  and  without  a  knowledge  of  what  he  has 
vrituo. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  realimtion  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  scheme  (as 
to  every  ether  scheme  worthy  of  any  attention),  that  a  re-organisation 


of  the  elder  lostitnte  must  either  precede  or  follow  any  such  fosioa  of 
the  two  societies.  Mr.  Sharps  thinks  that  the  proposed  amalg«nali<m 
shonld  precede  organic  changes,  and  thus  expresses  himself  to  Be  ia  bis 
last  letter  from  the  Pyrenees 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  I  am  confident,  is  to  unite  the  two 
bodies,  and  only  to  discnss  the  basis  on  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and 
the  powers  and  limits  of  power  that  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  in  the 
amalgamation.  The  nnitcd  wisdom  of  the  whole  profession  acting  in  a 
common  interest  will  then  be  brought  to  b^ar  on  snch  questions  of 
change,  reform,  and  progress  as  may  be  proposed,  with  a  much  greater 
chance  of  unanimity  than  if  dismissed  now." 

I  forbear  giving  any  personal  expression  of  opinion  nt  the  present 
stjige,  but  I  trust  you  will  find  space  for  well  digested  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  Twenty  years  ago  I  supported  Sir  DigbyWyatt  when  a  proposition 
was  then  made  for  the  absorption  of  the  Association  by  the  Institute,  At 
that  time  the  Association  was  supposed  to  be  on  its  Inst  legs :  the  times 
have  changed,  and  the  two  societies  are  now  at  the  zenith  of  their 
strength,  and  each  has  enrolled  nearly  an  equal  number  of  members. 

Neither  society  has  need  of  the  other  to  sustain  itself  or  to  continue  its 
usefulness,  but  the  jvi^wsition  is  this — may  not  both  contribnte  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  uniting  for  that  end,  and  for 
that  eod  alone  7 

"  Quarry  Hill,  Uncaster,  February  17,  1876. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ckrkson, — I  entirely  accept  your  views  as  expressed  in 
your  letter  of  the  4th  inat.,  and  I  folly  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Institute  and  the  Associs'ioo,  and  agree 
with  you  that  any  combination  of  the  two  which  would  int^rrere  with  the 
independence  of  the  latter  or  change  its  represeutatire  character  is  not  to 
be  desired. 

With  this  proviso,  in  what  way  can  the  two  societies  be  made  mutnally 
useful  to  one  another  and  to  the  prufession  generally?  It  is  a  matter  to 
bo  studied,  and  if  possible  to  be  accomplished. 

On  the  one  hand  wa  have  in  the  Assoctntion  actirity,  energy,  seal,  self- 
help,  a  good  working  system,  and  an  organisation  which  provides  efficient 
and  useKil  occupition  for  no  less  than  60  officials  out  of  the  600  members 
of  which  it  consists. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  iu  the  Institnto  professional  status,  acquired 
hononra,  mature  experience,  abundant  means,  and  a  magnificent  Iil»anr, 
but  little  enthusiasm,  sad,  considering  that  the  Institute  numbers  upwanu 
of  600  members,  but  can  rarely  muster  more  than  SO  even  on  extiaordinary 
occasions,  an  almost  entire  and  parhaps  not  unnatural  abstention  on  the 
part  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  members  in  any  participation  in  the  active 
work  of  the  Institut  *. 

To  unite  the  professional  experience,  financial  power,  and  honoumble 
consideration  of  the  one  with  the  restless  activity  and  working  freedom  of 
the  other  without  damage  to  either,  or  rather  to  provide  for  the  harmonious 
combination  of  these  not  antagonistic  elements  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
of  each  society  shall  dovetail  in  with,  and  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of 
those  of  the  other,  and  thus  to  present  a  union  of  upwards  of  1,200  mem- 
bers as  the  representative  Institute  of  the  architectural  profession,  would 
be  an  achievement  worth  an  ofl^  and  one  that  woatd,  I  think,  greatiy 
redound  to  the  credit  of  tho  profession,  and  to  its  consideration  in  pnblie 
opinion. 

Ihe  object,  then,  of  the  proposal  being: — 1.  To  promote  barmonions 
working  between  two  essentially  different  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  the 
tame  pttreutte ;  and 

2.  To  fneilitate  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  more  palnstaUng,  the  mors 
able,  and  the  more  deserving  of  the  younger  body  from  a  state  m  pupib^ 
and  obscurity  to  a  position  of  professional  credit  and  honour.  Every 
proposition  and  su^estion  should  be  set  aside  which  wotild  offer  the 
sligntest  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  this  result,  and  every  means  be 
adopted  which  would  promote  its  realisation. 

M  retards  initial  letters ,  I  would  confine  the  use  of  them  to  the 
graduates,  the  Fellows  being  privileged  to  add  F.LA.  to  their  name^  and 
the  members  M.I.A. 

As  regards  the  reading  ot  Papers,  &&,  I  would  leave  matters  entirely  as 
they  are,  each  body  retaining  its  own  arrangement^  with  the  diflfbrence  that 
all  members  of  both  bodies  should  be  entiUed  to  admission  to  the  lectures 
and  exhibitions  of  both. 

Should  yon  find  anything  in  these  very  rough  and  incomplote  ideas 
which  may  be  useful  in  the  preparation  of  any  practical  scheme  baring  the 
same  object  in  view,  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  them  as  and 
when  you  thiuk  fit.— I  am.  my  dear  Mr.  Clarkson,  youre  very  truly. 

(Signed)  Eoucmd  Sharps." 

I  am  scarcely  the  fittest  person  to  suggest  by  what  machinery  this  union 
should  be  accomplished,  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  charter  of 
the  Institnte  and  of  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  Association  than  I 
possess  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  But  it  a^wars  to  me  that  without 
any  consldetabls  sacrifice  on  nther  side,  and  with  good  will  on  both  sldes^ 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter. 

Suppose,  for  example,  starting  from  the  present  moment,  and  taking 
things  as  they  otp,  we  were  to  combine  the  two  societies  under  the  general 
denomination  of  the  Architectural  Institute,  and,  leaving  to  each  its  free- 
dom of  action  and  separate  organisation,  we  were  to  provide  that  the  elder 
society  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  "graduates  "  of  the  profession,  and 
the  younger  society  the  "  stndents  "  or  "associates,"  tho  graduates  being 
of  two  classes  or  orders  (now  fellows  and  associates),  to  be  called  hereafter 
"  fellows  "  and  "  members,"  and  the  younger  to  be  called  either  "  students  " 
or  "  associates  ; "  the  students  to  carry  on  under  their  own  president  and 
offlcen  elected  by  themselves  oat  of  the  joint  body,  their  present  excellent 
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imASng  fljstem  of  self  instrneUon,  their  subscription  mnaiDiag  the  same, 
bnt  the  Talae  and  nmnbers  of  tbeir  prizes  ftod  rewards  being  con- 
uderably  augmented  hj  an  annual  eootribntion  from  the  funds  of  the  Insli- 
tute,  and  their  mwu  of  Hlf-instraetion  being  greatly  ioereased  by  throwing 
the  library  of  the  Institnte  ratirely  open,  nnder  proper  conditions  to  the 
students,  eren  to  the  extent  of  allowing  books  and  draviogs  to  be  taken 
out  for  home  study.  It  would  have  to  be  considered  whether  the  additional 
prizes  granted  by  the  Institnts  shoald  not  be  awarded  by  ezsminers  ap- 
pointed by  their  own  body,  or  whether  they  shoald  be  elected  oat  of  that 
body,  or  oat  of  the  joint  body  by  the  junior  society. 

The  mode  of  election  or  nomination  of  graduates,  first  to  the  lower  and 
afterwards  to  the  higher  degrees  (equivalent  to  those  of  Bachelor  and 
A£a8ter  of  Arts  in  the  Unirersities)  wholly  out  of  the  body  of  the  students, 
would  also  hare  to  be  considered :  and  whether  by  examination — which 
voald  appear  to  be  desirable,  if  not  essential — or  otherwise ;  and  if  by 
examination,  whether  profidency  in  different  lines  of  knowledge  or  ability, 
and  not  in  all,  shoald  not  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  qualification.  On  this 
head,  I  may  remark  that  the  establisbmeDt  of  the  architectural  examina- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  a  good  precedent  to  follow,  but  the 
initiatoiy  step  towards  the  realisation  of  this  more  comprehensive  project 

I  voold,  in  fact,  make  the  junior  part  of  the  body  the  Sphere  Work, 
and  the  senior  part  the  Sphere  t^f  ifoaMtr,  to  which  it  should  become,  in 
the  natnntl  course  of  things,  the  tendency  and  the  ambition  of  the  jani<»8 
to  asoend. 

■a  ci  g 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  Reports  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  Keepers  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  British  Museum  show  that  during  the  past  year  the 
additions  to  the  national  collections  have  been  not  only  more  numerous 
'  than  those  of  late  years,  bnt  that  mutj  of  thorn  are  of  much  interest  and 
value.  Taking  the  departments  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in 
the  Parliamentary  paper  we  find  that  37,761  volnmes  and  pamphlets,  be- 
sides  40,663  parts  of  volumes  or  periodicals  have  been  added  to  the  Rioted 
Books  Department.  Among  the  acquisitions  have  been  two  of  the  scarce 
Shakespenan  tracts  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  William  Tite,  viz.,  "  The 
Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Onlinarie  ;  or,  Walkes  in  Powles,"  which  contains 
an  nllafiion  to  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  "  Maroccus  Eztaticus  ;  or, 
Banke's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance,"  describing  the  performing  horse  alluded 
to  in  "  Lore's  Labours  Lost."  Many  early  English  works  of  rarity  have 
been  pnidiaaed,  including  a  copy  of  the  extremely  scarce  first  edition  of 
Lydgate's  translation  of  Boccaccio's  "  Fall  of  Princes  ;  "  printed  by  Pynson 
in  1494.  This  volume  was  rescued  from  a  tobacconist's  shop  at  Lamber- 
hurst ;  portions  had  been  cut  out  to  wrap  up  tobacco  and  snnflf.  Another 
addition  is  Giles  Fletcher's  "Reward  of  the  Faithfull;"  London,  1623. 
^"his  rare  prose  work,  by  the  author  of  "  Christe's  Victorie,"  was  recently 
described  by  Mr.  Qroeart  from  an  imperfect  copy  which  he  believed  to  be 
unique.  The  author  died  iu  1623,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
folio  ediUon  of  Shakespere.  He  denounces  "  idle  pamphleters  and  loose 
poets,  no  better  than  Uie  Priests  of  Venus,  with  the  rabble  of  stage-players 
and  balleters,  and  circnmferaneous  fidlers  and  brokers,  all  which,  if  they 
were  clcane  taken  oat  oi  the  world,  there  would  bee  little  misse  of  them.^ 
The  preface  contains  a  remarkable  exculpatory  allusion  to  Lord  Bacon  two 
years  after  his  disgrace. 

The  collection  of  music  has  been  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  several 
hundred  volumes,  comprising  the  works  of  modent  German,  French,  and 
Italian  oomposers,  many  in  fall  score.  Tne  works  of  Glinka,  Titov,  Var- 
lamoT,  have  been  added  to  the  Russian  music  A  great  nambor  of  im- 
portant treatises  on  the  theory  of  the  art  hare  been  acquired,  and  several 
Taluable  additions  made  to  the  class  of  early  printed  music 

To  the  Department  of  Maps  and  Topographical  Drawings  hare  been 
added  on  anonymous  map  of  Germany  and  the  surrounding  countries 
engraved  on  copper,  but  with  the  lettering  print«dfrom  type,  published  at 
Eicbs'att  in  Kiraria  in  1491.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  surrivine  re- 
presentative of  an  earlier  map,  now  unknown,  constructed  by  Cai^inal 
Krebs,  who  died  in  1464.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  presented  a  pho- 
b^raph  fiicsimila,  in  thirty-six  sheets,  of  a  beautiful  map  of  Paris  in 
IMO.  Among  the  English  additions  are  a  collection  of  600  water-colour 
drawings  and  engravings,  illustrative  of  Suffolk,  containing  original 
drawings  by  H.  Davy,  Authorof  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Suffolk,  and 
a  Survey  of  Ports  from  Dover  to  Land's  End,  by  Dummer  and  Wiltsbavr, 
Commissioners  of  H.M.'b  Navy,  August  1698  ;  in  MS. 

In  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  a  selection  of  dated  documents  has 
been  made  from  the  Winchilsea  and  Catew  Charters,  for  tlw  purpose  of 
forming  a  chronological  series.  In  the  list  of  acquisitions  are  a  treatise 
of  Falconry,  in  Itdian,  with  coloured  illustmlions ;  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiheentb  century;  two  volumes  of  cuttings  of  miniatures,  initial 
letters,  and  borders,  from  a  liatiu  missal  written  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  (they  are  the  remains  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  highest  value,  as  containing  work  of  the  best  English  art  of  tlie 
time);  a  I>atin  breriary,  enriched  with  miniatures,  borders,  and  orna- 
mented initial  letters  of  the  greatest  beauty,  by  Florentine  miniaturists 
of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy;  an  inventory  of  the  reliques  be- 
longing to  the  Abbey  of  St,  Bertin,  in  St.  Omer,  drawn  up  in  the  year 
1465 !  on  a  \oag  vellum  roll ;  two  rolls  of  instructions  for  painted 
windows  for  the  dinrdi  of  the  Urey  Priors  at  Greenwich ;  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII. ;  large  collections  for  the  genealogy  of  Yorkshire  families,  by 
the  late  P.  W.  Paver  ;  a  volume  of  transcripta  of  poems  of  John  Lydgate, 
by  John  Stow,  the  historian,  dated  1568 ;  collections  for  the  history  of 
English  monasteries  and  cathedrals ;  memoirs  of  English  prelates,  and 
other  works,  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  Precentor  of 
Chichester. 

Among  the  new  Oriental  manoscripts  an  a  thirteenth  csntnry  copy  of 


the  Koran  on  vellum;  a  Japanese  novel  with  miniatures,  and  some  Hindoo 
mythological  drawings. 

The  acquisitions  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquitiw,  including 
fragments,  number  about  3,200,  the  majority  being  the  result  of  the  ox- 
cavationB  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  by  Mr.  George  Smith  in  1 673-4.  The 
collection  consisted  of  about  8,000  o^ects,  |nncipally  fragmentB  of  tens 
eotta  inscriptions,  other  portions  of  which  were  already  in  uie  JCnseoiii,  to 
which  many  of  the  new  Augments  have  been  united. 

A  selection  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  bricks  have  been  glued  ltd 
placed  above  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Nimroud  Galleiy,  and  tha 
stone  lintel  of  a  door  found  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Sennacherib  at 
Konyunjik  with  bas-relief  representing  a  two  handled  vase  and  tro 
gryphons  has  been  fixed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Konyunjik  Gallery. 

A  (^ide  to  the  Egyptian  monuments  exhibited  in  tlu  veeUbule  of  tlie 
Enptian  Galleries  has  been  published. 

The  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitios  has  been  preMuted  \jj 
Sir  Patri<^  Colquhonn  with  a  plaster  cast  of  a  relief  in  marble  repressntiiig 
a  trireme,  and  ahowiog  the  arrangement  of  the  rowers  ;  it  was  foaod  on  tbe 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  given  a  rude  bronze  figure;  Mr. 
C.  T.  Newton  a  bust  of  a  female  figure  iu  terra  cotta,  remarluble  as  u 
example  of  the  application  of  an  enamelled  glaze  to  this  material ;  asd  tba 
Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer  two  fragments  of  pottery  found  in  Sautorin,  the  saaeiit 
Thera,  on  a  site  supposed  to  be  that  of  pre-historic  dwellings. 

Tbe  Trustees  of  the  Hnseam  have  pnrdiased,  besides  othn  senlptaH, 
twenty-one  statuettes  and  a  mask  in  term  cotta,  found  in  QnA  tnibeit 
Tanagra.  These  figures  are  remaritable  for  the^'r  almost  perfWt  presem- 
tion,  and  for  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  modelling.  They  an  jn- 
bably  productions  of  the  latter  Athenian  sdiool  of  art  Also  a  mutix 
statuette  of  a  draped  female  figure  found  at  Amitha  in  Rhodes,  and  vhieh 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  later  school  of  Greek  scolpture.  Many 
exatcples  of  Greek  pottery  have  been  bought. 

The  exploratioQs  of  Mr.  WoodatEpbesus  have  produced  fortbeUnnnm 
examples  of  sculpture,  architectnie,  inscriptions,  and  other  aDtioBitits. 
whidi  have 'been  frequently  described.  On  these  explorations  ib.  Newtoi, 
the  keeper  of  tbe  department,  repeats  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Wood  has  com- 
pleted the  exploration  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  IHaca,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  marbles  discovered  by  him  have  been  received.  Id 
demolishing  the  walls  of  Byxantine  masonry  bnilt  against  the  ceOa  viUj 
of  the  Temple,  a  number  of  fragments  of  architecture  and  sculpture  frooi 
the  Temple  were  found.  In  some  places  it  was  discovered  thst  the 
foundations  of  this  Byzantine  masonry  rested  on  andeat  pavemeitf,  the 
level  of  which  was  intwmediat«  between  &e  levels  of  the  two  pavwMBU 
previouslpr  discovered,  i.e.,  nearly  four  feet  above  tbe  lowest  pavefflut  pn- 
riously  discovered,  aod  about  three  feet  six  inches  below  the  nj^wrmort 
step  of  the  latest  Temple.  On  the  south  side  of  the  site  were  discoTeicti 
the  remains  of  a  Done  building,  which  is  probably  of  the  same  period  ai 
the  latest  Temple.  The  excavntions  were  extended  on  the  West  vitboil 
yielding  any  remains  of  the  Tempia ;  on  the  east  was  found  an  akroUrioK 
from  the  roof  of  the  Temple.  Id  the  exploration  of  the  eella  a  namber  of 
archaic  fragments  of  sculpture  were  fbnnd.  In  aeTeial  places  the  digging: 
were  carried  down  to  the  original  fonndations  of  th<>  earliest  Temple,  be lov 
which  was  a  layer  of  charcoal  distinctly  risible.  The  presence  of  this 
layer  confirms  the]  statements  of  Pliny  ('Nat.  Hist.,*  zxxri.,  31),  and 
'  Diogenes  Laertius '  (ii.,  8,  19),  that  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  vtn 
laid  on  a  bed  of  charcoal  and  fleeces  of  wool,  an  expedient  vhieh  tis 
probably  adopted  to  prevent  tbe  damp  rising.  After  tbe  rite  of  the  Temple 
and  the  margin  of  soil  immediately  adjoining  it  bad  been  completelj  ex- 
plored, the  excavations  were  bron^t  to  a  close  iu  March  1874." 

The  Department  of  British  and  Kedinval  Antiqaities  has  been  enriched 
by  some  Antiquities  discovered  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  ILuliufGeli 
Cambridgeshire ;  two  iron  weapons  found  in  Kent ;  an  Anglo-Saxos  onu- 
ment  found  at  Iffley,  Oxon  ;  the  head  of  a  king,  carved  in  ivory,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  probably  of  English  workmanship ;  from  tha  ^epick 
Collection  ;  (presented  by  Mr.  William  Burgee) ;  forty-three  tilee  fmrn  the 
site  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  Surrey ;  an  ewer  in  pottery  of  tbe  thirteenth  miBij, 
in  the  form  of  a  knight  on  horseback  ;  a  stoneware  figure  of  Ueleagw 
made  by  John  D  wight  at  Fulham,  about  1672;  and  an  earthnmntff 
dated  1640 ;  three  specimens  of  English  earthenware ;  one  of  tluai,  a 
candlestick  dated  1651 ;  another,  with  inscription  relating  to  the  eontcsUd 
election  for  Oxfordshire  in  1754-55.  Among  the  miscellaneous  antiqniu'a 
are  a  very  extensive  collection  of  watches,  iTlastrating  the  various  fbms 
through  which  the  art  of  watchmaking  has  passed,  collected  by  the  Ute 
Sir  Charles  Fellows.  It  consists  of  87  spocimens,  varying  in  date  tna 
1 520  to  1 720 ;  two  of  them  are  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Oliver  Crom»eIl; 
a  cross  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  were  worn  by  knights  of  Kalu; 
seven  painted  tiles,  from  Valencia. 

During  1874therebaTe  been  added  to  the  Collection  of  Coins,  003  Qreek; 
256  Roman ;  141  MediKval  and  Modem ;  41  English,  183  Oriental,  in  all 
1525  specimens.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  rar&  It  may  bo  noted 
here  that  tlie  total  number  of  risitors  to  the  Coin  Boom  durii^  the  ytai 
was  only  1674,  a  reduction  of  50  from  the  provious  year. 

The  Report  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Dravinp 
states  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  third  roloine  of 
the  "  Printed  Catalogue  of  Satirical  Priuls  and  Drawings;  all  the  wwlsof 
Hogarth  hare  been  described,  and  the  allusions  iu  which  Uiey  aboaml  u- 
haustively  explained ;  iu  this  respect  the  Cutnlogue  will  probabl;  leire 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  will  reraesent  Hogarth  completely,  ^}*' 
logue  of  other  works  is  practically  finished  up  to  the  year  1743,  inelmiiDE 
many  hundreds  of  entries ;  and  numerous  later  examples  hare  sin  beeo 
described.  This  Tolnma  will  probably  be  ready  for  publication  abont  the 
middle  of  the  current  year.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  addi- 
tional titles  required  to  be  written  for  prints  which  had  preriouely  eicapn 
notice,  or  been  only  recently  acquired,  the  publication  of  the  first  vokne 
of  tbe  "  Printed  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings,"  illustrating  emtfin 
English  history,  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  time  originally  antidpatw : 
but  fiia  whole  of  the  MS.  is  now  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  aad  » 
will  be  issued  io  a  few  montbt.    The  prints  after  Italian  DMten 
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b«aii  ditidod  to  correspond  with  Lann'v  claMificatioQ  of  local  Bcboola.  Tb« 
nweimeiu  of  English  Mcsutint  engmren  liave  been  azruind  id  duono- 
logieal  atdm,  aod  the  printi  after  Sir  Joshua  B«yiudds  have  been  re- 
airangccl. 

The  acquisitionB  of  the  year  have  smoanted  to  the  larg^  number  of 
11,881,  of  which  2,381  were  presented.  Among  the  latter  are  a  collection 
of  1,817  drawiBge  of  ancient  architecture,  furniture,  iron  work,  stained 
glaM  and  tilea,  together  with  ieventeen  email  Bketch-boote,  by  the  late 
WiUiam  Tvopeny;  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  and  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex, presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Twopeny;  two  large  drawings  by  James 
Bany,  of  snbjecta  from  his  large  pictures  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts :  88  unpublished  etchings  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B. ;  47  sketches  by 
William  Blidte ;  and  169  sketebn  itluatrating  the  antiquities  of  Etrnria  by 
uie  late  Mr.  Ainsley.  The  Tnstees  have  purchased  many  important 
unwiDge,  etchings,  and  engraTings,  out  of  the  collection  formed  by  Hugh 
Howard  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

Of  the  Italian  School  there  are  1,670  new  examples,  including  a  pen 
arawiDff  of  a  pn^e  head  of  an  old  man,  highly  finished  in  septa,  by 
LMDardo  da  Vinci,  38  designs  for  plate  and  furniture  by  Giulio  Romano, 
fear  rare  samples  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  an  early  Florentine  print,  pio- 
bably  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  representing  a  dragon  seizing  a  lion ;  this  ia 
not  described  in  any  book  of  reference,  or  known  to  any  modern  collector, 
but  there  exists  a  drawing  of  the  same  subject,  by  Leonardo,  in  the  Uffizi 
GalleiT,  and  there  is  also  a  reversed  copy  by  Zoan  Andrea,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Bartsch.  There  are  696  examples  of  the  German  school,  among 
them  a  desim  for  the  hilt  and  sheath  of  a  dagger,  by  Hans  Holbein,  made 
in  Indian  ink,  with  a  fine  bnuh,  in  his  admirable  and  complete  mode  of 
axeention.  It  is  most  elaborately  enriched  with  arabesques  of  foliage, 
satyrs,  male  and  female  flgores,  &x.,  and  is  of  exquisite  diang^tamanship 
and  superb  design. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  drawinga  include  a  study  by  Rembrandt  for  his 
etched  portrait  of  Cornelius  Sylrins,  made  in  bistw,  with  a  reed  pen ; 
freely  and  roughly  treated ;  a  beautifully  finished  head,  in  three-quarters 
Tiew,  of  a  woman  wearing  a  high  raised  coif  and  pinner,  by  Lucas  van 
Lejden,  executed  in  sepia  with  a  toish.  lightly  shaded,  and  perfectly 
nuMtolled ;  a  stndr  by  Vandyke  for  the  horse,  in  his  well-koovn  Mnes* 
trian  portrait  of  Charles  L,  now  in  the  Lonvie. 

Among  the  English  drawings  are  479  water-colours,  by  John  Wykeham 
Azcher,  of  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  There 
is  also  an  extremely  interesting  woodcut  in  three  blocks,  measaring 
19  inches  by  19}  inches,  and  repreeenting  iirA  fl*^,  the  la^t  ressel 
in  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  navy,  and  the  fiag-ehip  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effi-gham 
in  the  battles  with  the  Armada.  It  is  represented  as  rigged  with  four 
Blasts,  and  carrying  the  admiral's  standard  at  her  gangway,  thus  continu- 
ing the  custom,  which  obtained  in  anciuit  as  well  as  medissTal  times,  of 
exhibiting  the  armorials  of  the  warriors  on  board  a  vessel,  on  shields  sns- 
praded  at  her  sides ;  the  Royal  Standard  flies  at  the  mainmast  head ;  the 
Tndor  rose  is  on  a  flag  at  the  summit  of  the  mizenmast,  and  a  St.  George's 
croea  appears  at  the  foremast  truck.  This  woodcut,  if  it  is  of  English 
origin,  IS  one  of  the  oldest  works  of  the  kind  executed  in  this  county. 

When  the  extreme  interest  of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  the  Museum 
is  eonsideEed,  it  must  he  regretted  that  the  place  which  contains  ihem 
is  BO  effectually  eonoealed  and  guarded  from  the  public  that  very  few 
pec^la  bare  had  the  {wiTileige  of  glandng  at  the  contents  of  the  portfolios. 
Dsnng  the  year  1874  there  hare  been  461,000  riritors  to  the  general  col- 
lections; the  number  of  readers  was  104,727,  while  the  "visits"  to  the 
Print  Rooms  for  "  study  or  research  "  were  no  more  than  2,984,  that  is 
scarcely  one-half  of  the  ntunber  of  "  visits  "  to  the  Beputments  at  Natural 
History,  which,  as  now  arranged,  are  the  least  complete  of  all  in  the 
Mnseom, 

HYDRAULIC  CALCULATIONS.* 

ME.  hodt  has  been  tor  many  years  ondn  the  serntjny  of 

engineers,  and  its  merits  from  the  first  led  to  their  adopting  it  in  cal- 
culations referring  to  waterworks.  It  is  still  of  all  English  books  on  the 
subject  the  one  nearest  to  completion,  and  it  has  most  of  the  qualities  of  a 
serviceable  manual.  From  the  good  arrangement  of  tiie  matter,  the  dear 
explanations,  the  abundance  of  formuIsB,  the  carefully  calculated  tables, 
and,  above  all.  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and  construc- 
tion, wWch  is  displayed  from  first  to  last,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  student  of  sdence,  as  well  as  to  those  who  ue  concerned 
practically  with  hydraulics. 

Hydraulics  is  becoming  more  important  as  a  sdence  every  year  because 
its  relation  to  the  well-being  of  communities  is  now  better  understood.  Yet 
it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  still  moch  to  do  before  it  can  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  some  other  sciences.  When  we  pass  from  the  study 
even  <tf  mechanics  to  hydraulics,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  leaving  a  branch 
tf  knowledge  where  nearly  everything  is  determined  for  one  in  which  it  is 
difflcnlt  to  discover  a  propouUon  on  which  two  autht^ties  will  be  found 
to  coincide.  The  calculation  of  the  velooi^  of  a  river,  or  the  quantity  of 
Tatar  that  passed  through  it  in  a  stated  time,  woidd  most  likely  give  a 
dosen  different  results  if  that  number  of  experts  were  employed.  Even  in 
srtjficiat  channels,  whore  there  would  appear  to  be  more  simplicity,  there 
is  the  same  uncertainty.  To  take  one  instance.  A  few  years  since  Mr. 
Bateman,  in  giving  evidence  beft>re  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  said  that 
the  4-feot  pipes  which  he  laid  down  in  Glasgow  were  originally  calculated 
by  him  to  deliver  20,000,000  gallons  per  day,  with  an  inclination  of  6  feet 
(ier  mile,  but  it  was  found  that  they  delivered  26,000,000  felons,  and  with 
«n  inclination  of  no  more  than  8^  feet  per  mile  I  One  of  the  ways  be 
accounted  for  the  discrepancy  was  by  saying  that  4-foot  pipes  were  too 
large  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the  customary  formulffi.  This,  for- 
tunately, was  an  error  on  the  safe  side,  but  it  has  too  often  happened  of 
lata  years  that  the  conduits  for  water  supply  and  sewage  woAb  have  been 


constructed  of  insoffideut  capacity,  and  had  to  be  enlarged  at  a  vast  out- 
lay. 

The  history  of  the  Metropcditan  Main  Drainage  affbrds  another  instance 
of  the  uncertainty  of  hydraulic  calculations.  In  1856,  Sir  Beqjamin  Hall, 
at  that  time  Fint  Commissioner  of  Works,  employed  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Blackwell  to  report  upon  the  plana 
for  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  prepared  by  the  engineer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  referees  had  an  elaborate  series  of  gaugings 
of  the  existing  waterways  taken  under  their  direction  ;  but  on  examination 
by  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  and  Bazalgette,  the  tables,  it  was  alleged,  were 
fonnd  to  disclose  inexplieable  discrepancies,  and  the  estimate  of  tbe  quan- 
tity of  water  that  fiowed  over  the  weirs  involved  errcws  varying  from  10 
to  38  per  cent,  of  the  supposed  qnantity.  But  if  we  understand  Mr, 
Neville  rigjitly,  the  calculations  of^both  parties  were  based  on  a  wnrng 
principle. 

He  says  that — "  Most  of  the  discussions  which  then  arose  would  bare 
been  obviated  if  the  calculators  or  engineers  had  taken  into  account  the 
different  circumstances  attendant  on  the  effect  of  the  form  of  a  weir  and 
its  approaches,  instead  of  applying  generally  a  formula  suited  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  namely  a  thin  crest,  a  small  notch,  and  a  large  body  of  water 
immediately  above  it,  and  api^ied  a  correct  formula  for  including  the 
effects  of  the  velority  of  approach." 

In  such  cases  as  these  we  see  no  more  than  discrepancies  in  flgnres ; 
but  what  they  represent  in  the  bard  cash  drawn  from  ratepayers  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  discover.  But  if  we  turn  to  Ireland,  where  Mr. 
Keville  continues  to  be  engaged,  we  can  get  a  slight  notion  of  what  comes 
from  engineers  being  entrusted  with  hydraulic  works  who  have  not  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  hydraulic  principles.  Last  Session  there  was  some 
talk  in  Parliament  shout  the  great  loss  that  many  people  had  to  endnra 
through  the  innndatioiiB  of  the  River  Shannon,  and  if  vs  axe  not  wrong 
in  our  recollection,  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  towards  carrying  out 
remedial  works.  Kext  to  the  Thames  probably  no  river  has  cost  the 
country  so  much  as  the  Shannon.  The  works  at  one  time  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  were  the  object  of  a  special  Government  department, 
with  commissioners  and  other  officials.  Yet  much  of  what  was  then 
flonstmcted  is  so  injurious  to  the  river  and  the  land  along  the  banks 
as  to  involve  further  outlay  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
necessary. 

"In  November,  1849,"  says  Mr.  Neville,  "I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  to  the  misapplication  of  long  solid 
stone. weirs  on  the  Shannon,  for  navigation  and  drainage  purposes.  The 
'Arterial  Drainage  Commissioner'  on  the  Board  of  Works,  who  was 
present,  pooh-poohed  the  inferences,  but  the  failure  of  those  works — rather 
the  injury  they  do — has  since  become  patent  to  all ;  and  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  600,000^.,  an  Act  has  been  passed  for  the  outiay  of  another 
300,000/.,  a  moiet;^  of  whieh  the  riparian  proprietors  are  again  expected 
to  contribute.  This  amount  is  proposed  to  be  now  expended  in  oner  to 
remedy  tbe  misapplication  of  a  large  portion  of  the  first  sum,  300,000/. 
of  which  had  to  be  pud  by  the  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  counties  with- 
out having  had  any  control  over  its  expenditure." 

There  is  one  table  referring  to  Irish  work  in  Mr.  Neville's  book  which 
gives  some  strange  examples  of  how  widely  different  the  cost  of  engineering 
work  may  be  now  and  then  when  compared  with  the  engineer's  estimates. 
Nearly  thiity  years  since  the  Government  undertook  to  improve  the 
land  in  Ireland  by  carrying  out  a  system  of  arterial  drainage  on  a  scale  so 
comprehensive  as  to  embrace  nearlv  the  entire  of  the  kiof^om,  or,  rather, 
so  much  as  the  proprietmrs  might  desire  to  have  undertaken.  Several  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed,  suffieieot  funds  were  assigned,  the  coontry  was 
divided  into  a  series  of  districts,  according  to  the  catchment  basins  of  the 
streams,  and  a  large  number  of  engineers  were  employed  to  examine  them 
and  to  report  upon  the  works  that  were  necessary ;  Uie  CommisbioDere  of 
Public  Works  being  entrosted  with  the  superintendence.  As  the  districts 
were  limited  in  size,  it  might  be  sn^osed  that  any  one  with  a  &ir  know- 
ledge of  drainage  work  ought  to  have  been  able  to  estimate  how  mnch  it 
was  likely  to  cost  to  deepen  or  straighten  a  few  streams  and  to  construct 
some  small  bridges  of  rough  masonry,  for  we  suppose  soch  things  must 
have  constituted  Ibe  entire  of  the  work.  The  fculowing  cases  will  aervs 
to  give  some  idea  of  how  &r  this  was  reaUsed : — 


Plstrlct 

Orlgliiftl  EsU- 
mate  Including 
Interest 

Total  Cost 
£jKlutivf  of  , 
Interest 

Average 

Cost 
per  Acre 

Estimated 

Coat 
pwAcre 

Broena        ..      «■  ., 
Oappagh   

£    t.  d. 

8,850  IS  0 
40,080   1  1 
16^3  IS  11 

8,133  8  8 
29,191  A  0 
10.719  11  8 

£    J.  d. 
34,0M  S  9 
n,m  9  1 
39,603  14  0  : 

u^i&  s  e  ; 

44,471   *■  *  ; 
I8,SB0  i  9 

£  (.  d. 
4  0  7 
4  11  fl 
8  11  9 
8  14  1 
$  0  3 
4  4  0 

£  t.  d. 
19  8 
3  110 

2  3  9 
S  4  11 
1  19  6 

3  8  0 

*  HjdraGllo  Tables,  Oe-«fflai«ntt  and  Fonnnls. 
hisftsdtUMi,  with  additions  Lookwood  t  Co. 


By  John  Neville,  O.B.,  1LB.LA. 


It  is  not  easy  to  explain  these  differences,  unless  by  supposing  that  the 
authors  of  the  estimates  were  unable  to  calculate  what  capacity  or  fall 
it  was  reqniinte  to  g^ve  to  a  watercourse,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
woAs  it  was  necessary  to  make  considerable  deviations  from  the  original 
plan.  One  feature  in  these  works,  we  believe,  was  that  they  were  carried 
out  by  workmen  under  the  supervision  of  Government  overseers  without 
the  intervention  of  contractors.  If  there  was  any  loss,  it  must  have  fallen, 
therefore,  upon  the  country,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  proprietors 
who  assentM  to  the  undertakings  on  the  faith  of  the  original  estimates 
were  compelled  to  bear  the  additional  and  unanticipated  outiay.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  such  extraordinary  differences  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  and  that  there  may  have  been  onexpeetsd  contingencies  in  each  ease, 
but  the  question  may  be  suggested  as  to  what  would  follow  if,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  some  work  of  architecture,  a  builder  had  to  be  paid  72,000/.  on  an 
arohitect's  estimate  (tf  40,000/.,  or  24,000^.  on  one  of  8,800/.  ? 

The  preceding  examples  indicate  the  difficult  of  dealing  with  hydiaulie 
mxtiB  even  ni  a  simple  kind.  The  problem  beeomw  mm  complicated 
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iriieo  it  tetm  to  the  mter  supply  of  toirni  vith  mutj  inhabituits.  Aa 
yet  a  elwr  statemest  of  the  cost  of  inch  wotIu  of  this  kind  as  have  beea 
completed  is  not  Rvailable,  althotwb  it  is  possible  to  diseorer  what  the 
ontlay  maj  hare  bwn  in  some  »v  case*.  The  folbiring  epitome  from 
Mr.  Neville's  book  will  show  how  various  has  been  the  coat,  and  hence 
that  extreme  cautioo  should  be  obMrred  in  the  application  general 
prices: — 

*'  The  estimsted  cost  of  the  water  suwly  for  Pablin  from  the  Vartry,  was 
800,0001.  for  12,000,000  guUoBS.  It  is  said  to  hare  cost  IL  17*.  a 
head.  CHasgow,  SI. ;  Manchester,  21.  IBs. ;  and  Birmiogbam,  ti.  The 
annual  cost  of  fUterinc  1,000,000  gallons  daily,  capitalist^,  is  pat  down  at 
1,2601.  by  Sir  John  Hawksbaw  in  his  report  on  the  Dublin  supply.  This 
would  be  02/.  10<.  yearly.  It  Taries  from  iOl.  to  I20{.  onder  (Ufferent  cir- 
cumBtaoces.  The  works  of  construction,  and  the  first  cost  of  the  fllten 
may  be  taken  at  about  2,000^.  for  each  1,000,000  gallons  to  be  filtered 
daily. 

The  actual  cost  of  all  works  for  house  serriee  Tsries  rery  much  in  dif* 
fBrent  towns,  and  with  the  quantities  supplied,  from  a  general  average  of 
Id.  per  house  per  week  to  2d. ;  and  from  an  annual  rato  of  9d.  in  the 
pound  to  It.  Gd.,  and  highrr.  The  supply  to  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  is 
giron  at  a  charge  of  about  8)<2.  for  each  1,000  gallons.  The  cost  of 
raising  and  supplying  1,000  gallons  from  a  height  of  186  feet  in  Not- 
tingham is  said  to  be  Sd.,  and  the  chaise  for  house  service  to  vary  from  5a. 
to60«.  annually.  In  Rugby  the  average  cost  per  house  is  19s.  per  year,  Hd. 
per  week,  or  an  annual  charge  of  3«.  8^ .  per  year,  or  ^d.  per  week  per 
Dead  of  the  popalation,  and  tor  a  bare  supply  of  IS  galltms.  In  Croyd<m, 
fbr  a  supply  of  only  14  gallons  per  head,  the  cost  of  worka  varied  from 
l}(f,  to  2)(2.  per  bouse  ^  week.  The  cost  of  bonse  apparatus  for  private 
sapplr  from  street  mains,  aa  avenged  by  the  Beard  of  Health,  f<.ir  first- 
rate  noQsee,  is  3^  I3s.  2d.  ;  second-rate  hooses,  2^  18s.  6d.;  Utiid-rate, 
2t.  8j.  Sd. ;  ftjurth-rato  and  cottages,  1 7».  6d. ;  average  cost  for  houses  and 
cottages,  21.  6s.  Id.  The  cost  of  pampiog  varies  with  circumstances ;  we 
believe  that  pomping  ei^nes  cannot  be  pat  down  at  less  than  fnmi  601.  to 
lOOf.  per  horse  power,  dependent  on  the  siie  of  the  engiua,  although  the 
Boara  of  Health  adopted  a  standard  of  fiOj.  per  hotse  power.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  engines,  inelnding  pumnB,  engiiie*hoases  and  wells,  tte., 
for  raising  the  London  sewage,  is  "JOl.  per  norse  power,  and  the  annual  eoat 
20^  per  horse  power." 

THE  BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  final  meetii^  of  the  session  of  the  Bel&st  Arebiteetnral  Assodaiion 
was  held  on  Monday  ere&ing,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Lanyon,  F.B.I.B.A.,  R.U.A. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  R.  M.  Young.   It  stated  that 
the  meetings  were  uomerously  attended,  and  had  not  been  untaccetsfhl  in 
interesting  both  the  members  and  the  general  public. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded: — 

Class  I. — For  the  best  copy  of  a  good  architectuml  drawing — 1st, 
Thomas  M'C.  Johnston ;  2nd,  Thomas  Daff ;  8rd,  B.  J.  D.  Clarke. 

Chua  II. — For  the  best  series  of  sketches  exhibited  at  the  evening  meet- 
ings for  design— lst>  J.  W.  Loekwood;  2nd,  Thomas  M'C.  Johnston; 
highly  commended,  William  J.  QlUilan  j. 

Class  ni.— For  the  best  architeetnial  drawing  or  desten  at  the  winter 
exhibition  of  the  Oovemmwit  School  of  Ait,  B.  J.  D.  OUrice  (design  fw 
wroiight*iron  '  Grille '), 

Class  IV.— For  the  beet  set  of  meainred  dnwingi  of  a  building,  twalve 
works,  James  J.  Phillips. 

Class  7 — For  the  best  sketch  drawing  of  uy  building — lit,  Jamm  J. 
Phillips ;  Sad,  lltomas  M'C.  Johnston. 

Class  VL— For  a  desigp  in  ooloor,  J.  W,  Loekwood  (danga  Ibr  shop 
front). 

Class  Vn. — For  the  best  drawing,  not  otherwise  prenuated,  J.  W 
Loekwood  (psn-and-ink  sketch  of  Tour  St.  Romaine,  Bonui),  and  T.  Dnft 

Class  VIII. — For  the  best  Paper  submitted  during  the  session  at  tiie 
evening  classes  for  design— Ist,  W.  J.  Oillilaud. 

Sir  C.  Lanyon,  in  addressing  the  membera  at  the  close  of  the  eventng, 
said:— It  has  again  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  preside  at  your  annu^ 
meeting,  and  again  to  meet  those  younger  members  of  the  profession  who 
are  now  preparing  for  the  battle  of  life  in  thu  proftuion  of  wbieh  I  was 
so  long  a  practical  member;  and  upon  which  I  still  look  with  much  interest 
This  meeting  recalls  many  an  association  connected  with  my  young  days, 
and  the  ardour  and  anxieties  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledgB  in 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  profeeeions  or  busineas  that  any  young  man  can 
follow.  I  must  con^tolate  your  Association  on  the  improvement  which  I 
observe  in  the  exhibition  of  drawings  hung  around  mese  walls.  They 
decidedly  show  that  this  Aasociation  has  been  successful  in  stimulating  the 
tasto  aod  genius  of  many  of  its  yoni^  members,  and  I  wish  and  sincerely 
hope  that  this  year's  success  may  tend,  not  only  to  sUmnlate  those  who  lutTe 
carried  away  die  prizes  in  this  oompetition,  but  that  it  may  lead  those  who 
have  bew  nnsuoeessAil  to  an  honourable  determination  to  vie  with  their 
fellow-students  in  the  future.  To  this  latter  class  I  would  say,  do  not  be 
disheartuied.  Bemember  the  advice  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  you  last 
year — not  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those  of  a  great  master  of  his  art, 
viz.: — "That  a  great  part  of  a  man's  life  must  be  spent  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  essence  of  genius ;  that  nothing  can  come  of  nothing ; 
aod  that  he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  so  oombinatioDfl," 
I  Ailly  concur  in  the  observatituu  made  in  the  report  of  the  •xamioan, 
"  that  it  is  grati^Dg  to  notice  such  a  highly  creditable  show  <tf  woriu, 
many  of  them  beiDg  of  real  artistic  excellence ; "  and  I  also  concur  in  the 
remarks  made  by  them  on  some  of  the  drawing  specially  referred  to.  If 
I  might,  however,  venture  to  make  an  observation  on  any  want  there  may 
fas  in  the  class  of  work  exhibited,  I  must  say  that  I  SQOuld  have  been 
bettor  pleased  to  have  seen  mora  sketches  from  ruins  or  buildings  of  well- 
known  ehaiacter.  These  farm  the  materials  to  which  I  before  referrsd, 
which  students  should  be  constantly  collecting  from  which  to  produce  com- 
InnatioM  in  deiign. 
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QBOUP  or  HOVMB.  BBRKHLST  BTBUT,  FOBTIUW  SaUAU. 

nnUE  lease  of  Montagu  House  having  expired^  and  the  house  and 
X  garden  fallen  into  liord  Portm possession,  he  determined  to 
appropriate  it  as  the  future  residence  of  bis  eldest  eon,  Mr.  Wilulx 
PoRTKAN,  M.P.  for  Dorsetshire,  and  the  necessarj  alterations  and 
additions,  together  with  the  erection  of  a  new  group  of  private 
stables  and  coach-bouses,  were  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
Wtatt.  As  it  was  determined  to  pull  down  an  inferior  row  of 
houses  between  Berkeley  Street  and  tne  gardens  of  Montana  House, 
and  to  widen  the  street,  Mr.  Wta.ti  was  requested  to  deeign  a  new 
Mockj  to  consist  of  five  first-class  reudenc^  and  vrith  a  view  to 
exennn  control  over  those  portions  of  the  houses  looking  orer  the 
nntens  of  Montagu  House,  he  was  asked  to  take  duunge  of  the 
letting  of  these  aitea  auUect  to  certain  eonditioiw.  Thev  wcm  soon 
taken,  and  by  clients  of  the  fbllowliig  Mtlemen,  Mr.  WBioaooBD 
(who  built  two),  Mr.  Hrana,  Bfr.  Edxs,  and  Mr.  Wtatt,  the 
internal  arrangements  being  left  as  fiu>  aa  praoUcable  to  (he  wants  of 
the  various  tenants.  The  general  features  of  the  elevations  wen 
adhered  to  by  all,  but  in  the  centre  house,  certain  variations  ia  tin 
treatment  of  the  gable  add  of  the  porch  were  introduced. 

These  bouses  are  built  of  red  orick,  the  cornices,  string  connea, 
and  copings  being  of  terra  cotta,  mannfaetared  by  Mr.  BLAMCHASik 

The  stables  and  coach-booses  are  built  on  tbs  northern  side  of  tba 
garden. 

We  have  also  given  an  elevation  of  the  central  house  of  the  groop. 
The  architects,  Mr.  R.  Hbskbth  and  Mr.  Eobbbt  W.  Edis,  FB.A., 
were  permitted  to  vary  the  general  desi^,  aod  were  thus  enabled  to 
make  a  considerable  difiference  in  vanous  features,  notably  in  tho 
gable  aod  porch,  into  which,  throu^  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wtiit, 
they  were  able  to  throw  a  diaticctlve  character  more  in  acconlsnce 
with  the  general  design  of  the  internal  portions  of  the  bouae.  The 
style  adopted  throughout  is  that  which  it  has  of  lato  been  thefuhioD 
to  call  "  Queen  Anne,"  but  which  has  in  reality  nothing  wbttevn 
to  do  with  that  good  Queen  of  revered  memoiy,  except  tiutt  the 
modern  system  of  stone  imitation,  rococo,  plaster  orcHment  and 
cement  decoration  of  fiim^  and  meretridous  character  has  beeu 
carefully  avoided,  and  fair  brick  mouldings  aod  good  red  brickwork 
substituted  in  their  place,  while  instead  of  hidden  or  Eslae  roof^  tbs 
general  construction  of  the  building  hss  been  shown,  and  the  large 
gabled  roof  made  useful  for  attics,  &c  The  eo-called  "Queen 
Anne  "  work  offers  many  opportunities  of  s  picturesque  street  front, 
without  sacrificing  internal  spaoe  and  continuing  the  many 
absurdities  of  narrow  windows  and  endless  shafting,  and  "roanv 
complexities  and  perplexities "  of  design  so  much  r^rded 
in  some  of  our  more  recent  Qothic  facades,  while  the  use  of 
good  coloured  brickwork  seems  to  offer  many  advantages  over 
light-coloured  stone,  and  its  eventual  blackness,  combined  with  ita 
too  often  unfortunate  utterly  un-English  character  of  design,  so  much 
affected  by  some  of  our  leading  Ootnic  architects.  A  mere  line  eleva- 
Uon  cannot  of  course  show  the  shadow  and  colour  obtuoed  by  the  ass 
of  red  brickwork  and  good  brick  mouldiiws,  but  the  reali^  and 
charm  of  the  style  may  be  seen  in  many  quaint  old  buildings  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  which  the  rudiuss  band  <^  the  ipeealativs 
builder  bas  not  yet  desttoyed. 

IntemallT  the  house,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  has  been 
oarefuUy  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  London  house,  but 
on  a  somewhat  different  arrao^ment.  The  hall  is  made  a  distinctive 
feature ;  the  staircase,  which  la  of  oak,  is  hidden  firom  the  entraaoa, 
and  the  general  detiuls  have  been  carefully  worked  out  in  harmony 
with  the  general  dedgn :  the  mantelpieces  and  the  iotemal  decoration 
have  all  been  carefully  desired  by  Jtfr.  Eois,  and  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  the  inside  a3  convenient  and  artistic  aa  poasiblp, 
while  at  the  same  time  modem  requirements  and  modem  improTe- 
mentshave  been  honestly  taken  into  consideration. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  well  carried  out  by  Messrs.  T. 
H.  Adakson,  the  builders,  of  Ealiog,  under  the  immediate  supariii- 
tendence  of  Mr.  HfiSZBia  and  Mr.  ^is,  who  acted  herein  as  joint 
architects.  

ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  ENQINEERS- 

rS  third  niMting  of  the  mambns  of  the  hone  oounties  distrist  will 
be  held  at  Reading,  Berks.,  on  Hay  7  next,  when  the  reoently  sxs* 
cuted  drainage  and  sewenga  works,  the  water  works,  and  the  fiwAay  of 
Messrs.  Huntley  &  Palmer  will  be  visited.  Among  the  salgeeta  Is  It 
afterwards  considered  are — 

(1.)  The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  annual  meeting  at  UanchestSE. 
(2.)  The  advisability  of  requesting  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
district  to  further  the  ^posed  amendments  of  the  Association  to  tlu 
Publie  Health  Bill,  1875. 

Mr.  A.  Vr.  FaR7  will  read  a  Paper  on  the  "Wotka  visited  in  Beadlog," 
and  E.  E  EUice'Clark  one  on  "  The  Average  Meter  Sjsteai  for  determisuig 
the  consumption  of  Oas  in  Public  Streets."  It  is  especially  dedrable  tbit 
members  should  attend  this  meeting  to  be  conversant  with  the  anange* 
monts  for  the  annual  meeting  at  Manchester. 
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THE  MANLEY  HALL  COLLECTION. 

).  CHKISTIG,  HANSON  &  WOODS  sold  on  April  23  and  24 
tha  fln*  eollactiiai  of  paintings  bdtmg^iig  to  Mr.  Sam.  M«ndel,  wban 
tba  following  loioes  wen  obtaiofld : — 

J.  BODTIBB. 

FSgnzN  in  a  lAodsespe,  17  in.  by  23  in.,  \6l.  I5a. 

Tut  Garden  of  the  HemMrides,  and  the  Companioo,  221.  1«. 

Butie  Combriiip  and  Onnpanion  Pictora,  22  in,  diameter,  4(U. 

W.  Shatbb. 
A  Oip»  EocampmeDt,  20  in.  hj  24  in.,  iil.  2». 
Alan&eape,  mtti  peasaaU,  &&,  29  in.  hy  24  io.,  621.  lOt, 
A  LandMape,  with  cattle,  24^  in.  bj  31 )  ia.,  671.  $$. 
Tb»  Oompuion,  24|  in.  by  31^  in.,  52^.  10«. 

A.  SoLOlf  OK. 

Brittaaj  PesMatl  at  their  Devotions,  12  in.  by  9  in.,  661.  lit, 

T.  Obkswicic,  B.A. 
Pbnt-T-Pant  Mill,  Norrh  Wales,  fiO  in.  by  40  in.,  441/. 
Hereford,  Tignette,  8^  in.  by  6^  in.,  136/.  10*. 
Preitoa,  Tignette,  8}  in.  by  6}  in.,  89/.  &s. 

F.  Dakbt,  AJI.A. 
Zake  Laaun,  Switwkiid,  24  in.  by  85  in.,  1621.  Sf. 

A.  L.  Eoo.  B.A. 
The  Night  before  Naeeby,  40  in.  by  fiO  in,,  2941. 
Hu  Opera  Box,  14  in.  by  11  in.,  782. 10«. 

W.  Ettt,  It.A. 
Kara  ud  Yww,  87  in.     25  in.,  526/. 

C.  B.  Iasub,  B.A. 
Henniooe,  31  io.  by  20  in.,  546/. 

The  Uioiatnre,  oral.  30  in.  by  16  in.,  231/. 

flcena  from  '*  Henry  VUL"  The  King  at  Hampton  Gout,  1,866/. 

D.  Maclibb,  SJl. 
TIm  Di^artnte  of  Bayud  for  the  Wars,  425/.  6ff. 

W.  CotLiNa,  B.A. 
A  Butic  Shed,  vith  white  pony  and  man  at  a  well,  210/. 
A  Landacape,  with  boys  Ashing,  17^  in.  by  22^  in.,  346/.  10«. 
The  StdtUe  Flayers  (sold  in  1856  for  1,207/.  10«.),  2,416/. 

Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  E.A. 
A  Landscape,  with  ruins,  cottage,  and  -water,  420/. 

Launce  and  his  Dog  (sold  in  1860  for  388/.  \Qi.),  26  in.  by  80  in.,  404/.  5«. 
Windsor  Cutle  from  the  Thamea,  6}  in.  by  9  in.,  128/.  2«. 

Datid  Robbbts,  B.A. 
Venieef  on  the  Grand  Canal,  6  in.  by  8  in.,  37/.  16a. 
Venice,  the  Piaztetta  of  San  Uarco,  6  in.  by  8  io..  37/.  \6s. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity  (sold  in  1863  for  483/.),  1,417/-  10«. 
The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  (sold  in  1853  fur  815/.),  1,890/. 

J.  CoKSTABtK,  K.A, 

Tiew  on  a  SnfiUk  Biver,  with  a  watermill,  680^ 

A  Landseape,  irith  horses  and  figures,  15  in.  by  9  in.,  1S8/. 

B.  P.  BONIKQTOIC. 

A  Coast  Scene,  with  rains,  boats,  &&,  10  in.  by  15J  in.,  2S2J.  10s. 
A  Chatcan  on  the  rreneh  Coast,  14^  in.  by  24^^  in.,  488/, 

W.  Mdllbb. 

A  View  in  Tillaga  of  St^uihill,  near  Bristol,  698/. 
GUliagJiaiD,  two  diildcen  fishing,  22  in.  by  16}  in.,  630/. 

P.  Nasicxth. 
A  Waterfidl  in  Olen  Oiiiah,  iDVerary,  1,470/. 

Sis  Djltid  Wilkib,  U.A. 
Sheep  Washing  at  Fisherton  Mill,  17  io.  by  24  in.,  1991. 10«. 

B.  WiLSOit. 

A  Lake  Seme,  with  rains  and  flgares,  83  in,  by  42  in.,  786f. 

Pioturet  by  Foreign  Artitlt. 

H.  KOHUOSK, 

A  Coast  Scene,  with  a  wreck  and  figures,  20  in.  by  28  in.,  78/.  16«. 
MAT>ym  HkMKIBTTK  B BOWKS. 

Ginnff  Baby  a  Bide,  16  in.  by  17  in.,  680/. 
An  Al^ysnnian  Girl,  86  in.  by  24  in.,  420/. 

A.E.Pussur. 
FttAet  Coofidenee,  ^  in.  by  fi  in.,  48/.  6«. 

A.  Scnsmn. 

Custom  Hoose  Service  in  Bossia,  16}  in.  by  29  in.,  378/. 

E.  DUBUFFB. 

Flayers  {qx  the  Absent  Soldier,  66  in.  by  46  in.,  273/. 

Dtckkaks. 

Haiy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,  19  in.  by  15  in.,  525/. 

Zmc 

A  Km  Sena  in  Algjats,  26  in.  by  41  in.,  630/. 

C.  L.  MijiXBB. 
Swiss  Utudicuts  in  a  Storm,  41  in.  by  31  in.,  278/. 

J.  L.  Qkboks. 

An  Italian  Fsinat  Woman  and  Child,  33  in.  by  17|  in.,  SIM. 


AoaUSTl  BOHHHUB. 

A  Sonvenir  of  Lowcv  Brittany,  40  in.  by  50  in.,  6881. 
A  Sonvenir  of  Nonnandy.  8S  in.  by  51  in.,  480/,  lOt. 
A  Coast  Scene,  with  peasant  and  sheep,  19  in.  by  25  in.,  686/.  5s. 

£.  Kosn. 

It  is  cangfat!  (Ban  Biid-eatehing).  11}  in.  by  14}  in.,  420/. 
The  Go-Cart.  12  in.  by  14  in..  268/.  2«. 
Winter,  10  in.  by  8  in.,  126/. 

L.  Gauait. 

Taifms  taking  the  Oath  on  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Oonneil  of 

Blood,  44  iu.  by  60  in.  (sold  in  1865  for  1,676/.},  2,677/.  lOl. 
The  Waoderers,  31  in.  by  25  in.,  636/.  5s. 
Colnmbus  in  Prison,  69  in.  by  43  in.,  892/.  10«. 

The  last  Honours  pud  to  the  bodies  of  Counts  Ggmont  and  Horn  after 
their  Ezecntion,  27  in.  hy  89  in.,  1,105/. 

0.  TsOTOlf. 

Cattle  in  a  Landscape,  81  in.  by  45  in.,  signed,  1,008/. 

Baboh  H.  Lbts. 
Going  to  Chnzeh  on  New  Year's  Bay,  22  in.  by  86  in.,  871/.  10«. 

Pa,tjl  DnUBOCHS. 

President  Dnranti,  stdsed  by  the  Ugnenrs,  signed,  21  in.  by  18  in.,  656/.  6s. 
Napoleon  Crosung  the  Alps,  a  small  replica,  8  in.  by  6  in.,  420/L 

Ztjsbabak. 

St.  Francis  at  his  DevcMioDB,  64  in.  by  54  in.,  signed  and  dated,  150/. 
J.  A.  FuLLAS. 

A  Gipsy  Encampment,  oral,  10/.  lOt. 

MODBBK. 

Portrait  of  a  Horse,  27  in.  by  85  in.,  4/.  14«.  6d. 

A  Datch  Biver  Scene,  with  boats  and  flgnres,  19^  in.  by  27|  in.,  9/.  9s. 

Waltbb  Fibu>. 
A  Grey  Day  on  the  Thanus,  Oxon,  36  in.  by  68  in.,  835/.  10s. 

W.  Galb. 

A  Cairo  Flower  Girl,  12  in.  by  9  in.,  73/.  10«. 

A  Greek  JmAj  of  Syracuse,  7  in-  by  4  in.,  94/.  10s. 

An  Egyptian  lilaiden,  8  in.  by  6  in.,  87/.  3s. 

Antumn,  12  in.  by  8  in.,  105/. 

God's  Messenger,  14  in.  by  9  in.,  106/. 

The  Jews'  Pkee  of  Wailing,  Jernsalem,  21  in.  by  39  in.,  804/.  10s. 

W.  J.  Wbbb. 
The  Lost  Sbesp,  16  in.  by  27  in.,  378/. 

Miss  MtrrsiB. 

A  Wedgwood  Vase  and  fioses,  17  in.  by  13  in.,  32/.  lis. 

W.  C.  T.  DoBSO.t,  TLA. 
A  Flower  Girl  of  Dresden,  28  in.  by  16  in.,  173/.  5». 
A  Drinking  Fountain,  13  in.  by  10  in.,  88/.  ia. 
The  Young  BotaniHt,  2-1  in.  by  10  in.,  183/.  15*. 
Cinderella,  24  in.  by  20  in.,  183/.  \5s. 
Abraham  and  Hogar,  41  in.  by  34  in.,  493/.  lOa. 

H.  0.  Neil,  A.R.A. 
A  Tambonrlns  Flayer,  oval,  14  in.  by  12  in.,  73/.  lOf. 
Ferdite,  oval,  14  in.  by  12  in.,  73/.  10s. 
A  Market  Girl,  10  in.  by  9  in.,  oral,  44/.  2s. 
Devotion,  oral,  14  in.  hy  12  in.,  19/.  19s. 
The  Last  Moments  of  Baphael,  48  in.  by  72  in.,  1,1021. 10s. 

W.  H.  Kkioht. 
Storming  the  Castle,  7  in.  by  14  in.,  79/.  16«. 

W.  J.  Obakt. 
Amy  Bobsart  and  Janet  Foeter,  7  in.  by  6  in.,  46/.  4s. 
The  First  Step  in  Lif^,  engraved,  30  in.  by  28  in.,  63/. 

T.  a  CooPBK,  B.A. 
A  Landscape  irith  Sheep,  13  in.  by  16  in.,  84/. 

J.  B.  PyKB. 

The  Upper  End  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  57  in.  by  38  in.,  88S/.  10s. 

W.  Wtld. 

Venice,  Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal,  67  io.  by  87  in-i  273/. 

F.  Saxdts. 
Head  of  a  Lady.  16  in.  by  12  in.,  89/.  5«. 

F.  W.  TOPEAII,  JUMB. 

Juliet  and  Friar  Lawrence,  68/.  1  Is. 

Maschs  Stoitb, 
Bnstie  Conrtship,  11  in.  by  10  in.,  58/.  16». 

G.  B.  O'Nbilu 
The  Anzions  Mother,  24  In.  by  20  in.,  168/. 

0.  Baxtbb. 

Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,  23  in  by  19  in.,  17S/.  10«. 
Devotion,  24  in.  by  19  in.,  106/1 

H.  Waixu. 

The  Death  of  Ohattertoa,  the  original  motivo  for  the  laige  pslbart,  378^ 

W.  F.  Ybambs,  A.R.A. 
The  Chimney  Comer,  15  in.  by  24  in.,  105/. 
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J.  Phillip,  B.A. 

BoTO  Playing  at  the  Bull  Fight,  in  chalk,  18  in.  by  28  in. ;  aod  TheCbnrob 

Porch  (companion).  20  in.  by  28  in.,  U7l.  10». 
Winnowing  Corn  (nnfinisbed),  37  in  by  30  in.,  504/. 

PSTUI  GUHUt, 

A  Spate  in  the  Highlanda.  10  io.  by  14  in.,  iSOk  lOt. 
Amonff  the  Hills,  44  in.  by  70  in..  1,627/.  10*. 
O'er  Moop  and  Moss,  44  in.  by  70  in.,  1,102/. 

J.  T.  LiNKKLL. 

Border  of  the  Moor.  1 6  in.  by  24  in.,  220/.  10*. 
Opening  the  Gate,  29  in.  by  44  in.,  626/. 
Autumn  Erening,  26  in.  by  31  in.,  756/. 

F.  QOODALI,  ItA. 

A  Nubian  Water  SeUer,  22^  in.  by  15  in.,  178/.  10#. 

W.  E.  Fhobt,  It.A. 
Avon  aod  Zapbjr,  85  in.  by  28  in.,  399/. 

H.  S.  Maiuls,  A.R.A. 
Th«  yotuy,  28  in.  by  86  in.,  399/. 

WlLLIiM  LiNNBLL. 

Spring,  23  in.  by  32  in.,  220/.  10a. 

The  Gleaner^  Return,  44  in.  by  78  in.,  S30/. 

n.  Rbdobati,  R.A. 
The  Sylvan  Sprinft  25  in.  by  32  in.,  167/-  10*. 

E.  W.  CooKB,  B.A. 
An  Italian  Coast  Scene,  vith  boata  and  figures,  9  in.  by  17  in.,  68/.  16*. 
T.  WaBamn,  B.A, 

SieknMR  and  Health,  the  orlgmal  study  for  the  larger  pcture,  211/.  10«. 
The  BemltS  of  Intemperance,  30  in.  by  42  in.,  840/. 

J.  K  Hrrdbbt,  B.A. 
Siiaj  Magdalene,  14  in.  by  12  in.,  378/. 

Christ  ana  the  Woman  of  Samaria  (engreTed),  38  in.  by  66  in.,  5661. 10*. 
G.  D.  LanjB,  A.R.A. 

*  *      "  She  paused  and  ooanted  as  the  Village  Clock 

In  measured  numbers  told  the  appointed  hour." 
43  in.  by  29)  in.,  756/, 
An  Elopement,  a.d.  1790,  47  in.  by  89  in.,  1,155/. 
Willow,  Willow  !  10  in.  by  18  in.,  231/. 

A.  Elmobb,  R.A. 
Xathetins  and  Ftocmehio,  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  525/. 

J.  LtKKBLL,  Skit. 
The  Mid-day  Beet— Har7eat  Time.  37  in.  by  66  in.,  1,365/. 
The  Tramps,  28  in.  by  89  in.,  1,113/. 
The  Rustic  Bridge,  18  in.  by  23  in.,  680/. 
The  Journey  to  Emmaue,  22  in.  by  31  in.,  703/.  10*. 
Ozfndsfaire^  landscape  vitb  a  ebepherd,  dog,  and  sheep,  18  in.  by  26  in.,  766/. 

P.  H.  Caldbbow,  R.A. 
The  Vir^n's  Bower,  70J  in.  by  46  in.,  1,029/. 
A  Scene  in  the  Convent  at  Aries,  34  in.  by  28  in.,  304/.  10*. 
Home  after  Victory,  4S  in.  by  81  in.,  946/. 
<Enone.  53  in.  by  40  in.,  787/.  10*. 

W.  Wtld. 

Distant  View  of  Monaco,  36  in.  by  56  in.,  367/.  10*. 

J.  B.  MnxAis,  B.A. 

*  *  "0,  swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods,"  40  in.  1^2010.,  1,050/. 
Jephthah,  50  in.  by  64  in.,  3,990/. 

Chill  October,  65  in.  by  73^  in.,  3,255/. 

The  following  small  sketches  by  Mr.  Millais  were  also  sold.   Most  of 
thorn  were  used  for  the  woodcuts  in  the  illnstrated  edition  of  Teuny 
son's  Poems: — 

St.  Ague's  Eve,  and  Mariana  in  the 

Moated  Grange,  19/.  19*. 
The  Day  Dream,  12/.  12*. 
The  D^ath  of  the  Old  Year,  11/.  1 1*. 
The  Talking  Oak,  15/.  15*. 

J.  C.  Hooe.  B.A. 
The  Lobster  Catcher,  29  in.  by  42  in.,  1,480/.  10*. 

E  W.  Coon,  ILA. 
A  Schoreningen  T^wler  peparing  for  Sea,  36  in.  by  64  in.,  8921 10*. 

B,  Ansdbll,  B.A. 

A  Tint  to  the  Shrine  in  the  Athambra,  72  in.  by  47  in.,  880/. 

W.  P.  Feith,  E.A. 
Sterne's  Maria,  44  in.  by  31  in.,  945/. 

Before  Dinner  at  Boswell's,  in  Bond  Street,  88  in.  by  63  in.,  4,567/.  10*. 
F.  IiEiOHToif,  B.A. 

A  Venetian  Noble  lady  of  the  Sixteentli  Centa^,  84  in.  by  26  in.,  997/.  10*. 

T.  JoMBS  Babkib. 
Belief  of  Lneknow,  106  in.  by  190  in.,  1,018/.  10*. 
Portrait  of  Lord  Clyde.  15  in.  by  12  in.,  81/.  10*. 
Field-Marshal  InHd  Clyde,  24  in.  by  17  in.,  14/.  14*. 
lienL-General  Sir  James  Outram,  29  in.  tiy  IS  in.,  37/.  16*. 

T.  FaKD,  B.A. 
OdIt  Herself,  68  in.  by  89  in.,  1,7331. 10*. 
A  Wea  Bit  Eraetioits,  68  in.  by  39}  in.,  1,996/. 


The  Last  Sleep  of  Arg 
The  Last  Soana  in  the 


The  Miller's  Daughter,  16/.  16*. 

A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  16/.  6*.  $d. 

Locksley  Hall,  20*.  0*. 

A  Child  Swinging,  42/. 

The  Proscribed  Boyalist,  26/.  6*. 


E  M.  Wabd,  R.A. 
'le,  58  in.  by  66  io.,  840/. 
idfs  of  Montrose,  58  in.     66  in.,  840/. 

Old  Csokb. 

An  Upright  Landscape,  with  peasants,  14  in.  by  12  in.,  63/. 

A  Woody  Landscape,  witb  a  cottage,  &c.,  28  in.  by  24  in.,  531.  Hi, 

A  View  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  21  in.  by  30  in.,  168/. 

AnUpright  Landscape,  representing  a  road  scene,  &e.,  7 1  in.  by  66  in.,  1,575/. 

A  Cottage  View  in  Sassaa,  12  in.  by  9  in.,  61/.  19*. 

G.  BOKKIT. 

A  Yonth  Noising  a  Dog,  24  in.  by  20  in.,  320/.  10s; 

T.  Gaimsbokouok. 
Portrait  of  George  IV.  when  Prinee  of  Wales,  28  in.  by  24  in.,  48S1. 

Sib  Joshua  Rbticolds. 
P(»tiait  of  Miss  Jane  DaTison,  23  in.  by  17  in.,  136/.  10a. 

J.  M.  W.  Tdeheb,  B.A. 
A  View  on  the  Biver  Maas,  Holland  :  the  Church  of  Biiol,  22  in.  by  36  in., 
2,626/. 

The  Grand  Canal.  Venice,  enfErared,  36  in.  by  48  in.  (painted  for  Mr. 
Monroe  for  315/. ;  sold  in  1860  for  2,620/.),  7,860/. 

Bib  Edwin  Landsbkb,  R.A. 
The  Deer  Family,  engrared  (sold  in  1858  for  688/.  10a.),  54  in.  by  S81  is, 

3,046/. 

"OLD  WEDGWOOD"  WARE. 

HAVING  been  given  to  understand,  says  the  Staffordthire  Advertittr, 
that  our  remarks  on  fraudulent  imitatiois  of  rare  china  have  canted 
considerable  commotion  among  the  more  anaempalons  of  London  desltn 
in  eurionties,  we  shall  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  snotlur 
attempt  to  "frustrate  their  knavish  tricks,^  by  a  fewremaikson  "Old 
Wedgwood  "  Ware.  Hr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  addieei  en 
Josiab  Wedgwood,  and  the  publication  of  several  bi<^niphiea  of  that 
eminent  potter,  led  to  a  grf>at  demand  for  his  works.  Of  these  it  may  be 
Siud  jhat  they  are  more  tmly  and  distinctiTely  national  than  anyothu 
kind  of  art -ceramics  ever  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  classic  severity  of  Wedgwood's  best  prodactions — informed  vith 
the  spirit  of  Flazman--wpeals  to  a  higjier  oraer  of  taste  than  that  whidi 
is  satisfied  with  the  flnr(»it!es  of  Wattean  and  Boacber  at  the  simperiDg 
affectation  of  much  of  the  Dresden  and  Chelsea  ware.  The  nnmDer  of 
pieces  of  origtoal  Wedgwood  ware  sarviving  the  ninety  or  a  hundred  jeui 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  works  producra  at  Etruria  were  at  their  Teiy 
best,  is  of  course  small,  but  when  the  demand  for  "  old  Wedgwood"  uou 
the  London  dealer  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is,  or  was  not  lonsnnce, 
the  boHbt  of  the  present  represfutatives  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  that  wh&tera 
had  been  made  could  still  be  made  at  Etruria.  All  the  dd  moolds  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  10  Uiat  tfaa  original  Portland  vase  which  «u  tM 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  (Siristie's  for  considerably  more  than  one  hudred 
pounds  is  identical  with  that  which  may  be  bought  to-dny  at  Emris  Sn 
less  than  one-tenth  that  amoont,  excepting  only  that  the  moulds  froa 
which  the  white  figures  are  now  obtained  have  lost  somewhat  of  tbnt 
origioul  sharpness  of  deBnition,  and  perhaps  the  levigation  of  the  aatariiJi 
is  a  Irifle  less  perfect  tban  in  Wedgwood  and  Bentley's  time. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  hundreds  of  vases,  plaques,  medsllioo^ 
cameos,  andotherobjects  which  when  undoubtedly  original  command  piiM 
like  those  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  Barlow  and  Bagshawe  eoUactiou. 
So  soon  as  the  demand  arose,  many  of  Uie  London  dealws-^nenllr 
guileful  Israelites — suddenly  became  large  purchasers  of  new  Wodgnod 
ware  in  jasper  and  black  baraltes,  which  they  palmed  offat  IbbnloosprifH 
and  profits  on  unwary  oollectors,  Aft«r  a  time  it  became  genoially  known 
that  Wedgwood  ware  acquired  witb  age  a  pecnliar  smoothness  of  satfus, 
"  like  that  of  an  in&nt's  flesh,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  described  it,  with  the 
affectionate  enthusiasm  of  a  true  amateur.  Now  new  jasper  and  bauiltei, 
in  commnn  with  all  other  Tsrifties  of  biscuit  pottery,  have  a  raspy  "  feel* 
which  nothing  bot  age  will  remove,  and  in  order  to  conceal  this  tellulii 
asperity  of  surface  all  kinds  of  devices  were  resorted  to  by  London  deslen. 
We  must  content  oarselves  with  mentioning  one :  two  Jew  dealers  bsTing 
quarrelled,  one  at  them  spitefully  disclosed  that  his  rival  made  a  ptactiee 
of  keeping  new  jasper  in  a  butt  of  stagnant  soft  water,  trusting  to  tbe 
viscidity  at  the  l}ath  to  give  the  ware  the  Bj^mraoee  of  having  uu  anai 
desiderated  smoothness  of  surface, 

If  we  were  to  venture  on  a  hint  or  two  to  inexperienced  collectMi  w 
should  aay,  never  be  bc^Ued  into  buying  any  "  old  Wedgwood "  whim  doei 
not  boar  the  great  potter's  name ;  do  not  suppose  that  baeanss  it  ii  so  >>• 
pressed  it  ms  necessarily  produced  under  Josiah  Wedgwood's 
superintendence,  fbr  it  is  a  thontand  to  one  that  it  was  not;ain  i' 
yoo  have  the  opportonity  of  acquiring  s  piece  marked  "  Wedgwood  ud 
Bentley  "  do  not  let  it  slip,  for  it  was  made  when  the  works  were  at  their 
prime— between  1768  and  1780— and  whatever  vicissitudes  of  fiwtnae  other 
varieties  of  old  pottery  may  undergo  this  exquisite  ware  will 
tain  its  statoB.  But  even  here  impositbn  is  possible,  for  it  has  hsnaw 
before  now  that  modem  vases  have  been  mounted  on  old  ^nths  basnnB 
the  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  ma^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

THE  applications  for  space  in  the  British  section  of  this  Exhibition  m 
nninerous,  and  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  arrangements  recently  communicated  by  tto 
American  authorities,  whereby  the  time  for  Foreign  Commissions  to  mu 
definite  application  for  amount  of  space  required  is  extended, 
poasibbfortheBritishExeentiTeto  zeeeive  applications  from  inteaovv 
exhibitors,  addressed  to  6  Ctaig'fl  Court,  Channg  Cross,  London,  vp  n 
May  15  indnsire. 
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THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

THE  aonoal  moettog  for  the  presentatioD  of  the  report  and  the  yearly 
drawing  of  prizes  in  connectiou  with  the  Art  Union  of  Londan  wan 
held  on  Tueeday  in  the  Koyal  Adelphi  Tlieatre.   Lord  Houghton  presided. 

The  report  stated  that  the  predictions  as  to  the  snccass  of  the  engmTiog 
Wellington  and  Blucher  had  been  veriSed.  The  sum  of  18,926^.  had  been 
the  total  of  the  year's  income,  and  was  the  highest  amount  ever  collected 
by  the  Union.  The  cost  of  the  year's  work  was  7,872/.,  as  against  2,2101. 
expended  on  the  same  account  last  year.  This  precluded  an  equiiralent 
increase  in  the  sam  arailable  for  prizes.  With  a  view  of  helping  any 
morement  tending  to  the  art  education  of  the  people,  the  council  had 
oSbred  twopreminnu  of  Z5t.  and  161.  respectively,  for  designs  for  punting 
on  pottery.  The  successful  competitors  out  of  22  were  Mr,  B,  Abrabam, 
of  South  Kensington  Art  Training  School,  and  Mr,  J,  Eyre,  of  10  Adrian 
Square,  Tregunter  Bead. 

The  report  drew  attention  to  a  manuscript  found  among  the  papers  of 
Walpole^  at  Strawberry  Hill,  showing  that  as  far  back  as  1641  there  existed 
in  London  an  association  called  St.  Luke's  Clab,  to  purchase  works  of  art, 
to  be  afterwards  drawn  for  by  the  members.  Van  Dyck  entertained  the 
subscribers  at  his  own  house,  and  on  the  cessaiion  of  civil  war,  Sir  Petor 
I^ely  revived  the  society  at  his  house.  In  1689  the  virtuosi,  recog- 
BioDg  the  ineonvenieDceof  meeting  at  a  private  bouM,  commenced  to  hold 
their  meetings  at  tavenis,  and  the  Bumper,  the  Three  Tons,  the  Swan,  the 
Fountain,  and  other  well-known  taverns  were  in  turn  the  scene  of  their 
labours  and  festivities,  for  every  year  there  was  a  dinner  costing  about  "  a 
crown."  Among  those  who  acted  as  stewards  are  found  the  names  of 
Cloetermans,  the  painter,  Grinling  Gibbons,  Michael  Dahl,  Sir  Robert 
Child,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Hugh  Howard,  George  Virtue,  G.  F.  Zincke, 
Oibbs,  the  architect,  Euysbrack,  and  W.  Kent.  Thus,  the  report  said, 
the  principle  of  an  Art  Union  was  clearly  foreshadowed.  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  amoaat  in  the  reserve  food  of  the  Union  was  now  17>d8fi2. 
ni«  pctnra  next  year,  it  was  annoonced,  vonld  be  the  Death  efN*i«>n,  as 
a  companion  [uctnra  to  the  floe  enoaring  of  the  Metttng  oj  WtilwgUm 
and  BlwAtr.   The  plate,  it  was  stated,  had  taken  five  years  to  engrave. 

Lord  HouoBTOM,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  expressed  the 
pleasQie  with  which  he  ever  attended  these  annual  gHtherings,  notwith- 
standing, he  said,  that  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  saying  anything  very  new.  He  dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
last  eneraviug,  and  said,  with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  one,  not  a  home 
which  Dad  any  association  with  our  naval  service — and  few  had  not — but 
would  be  gratified  at  having  such  a  memorial  of  our  groat  soa  captain  as 
the  Union  would  give.  Ha  v^r^^  of  t^e  death  of  Hr.  Foley,  the  bononr  of 
whose  acquaintance  he  had.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  genial  dis- 
position, and  no  one  was  more  regretted  by  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
feesiou.  In  this  country  sculpture  was,  on  the  whole,  so  unremuneraiive 
and  accidental  a  profession  that  the  loss  of  so  great  an  artist  oh  Mr.  Foley 
— a  man  with  so  much  heart  and  so  much  generosity— deserved  to  be  pro- 
foundly regretted.  Lord  Houghton  also  referred  to  the  deaths  of  Bond, 
Cabbell,  and  Grote,  us  causing  losses  of  good  friends  of  art,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  his  gmtificatioQ  that  the  Union  was  making  audi  progcc^, 

Mr,  G-.  Godwin,  F.R.3.,  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  it  was  very 
distressing  that  in  times  like  these  foreign  powers  should  be  arming  one- 
fonrth  or  one-fifth  of  their  people.  England  was,  nnfortnnately,  obliged  to 
fbllow  ID  thur  wake ;  bat,  inasmuch  as  it  was  so,  he  could  conceive  no 
more  happy  incident  than  the  sending  of  the  plates  of  Wt^ngton  and 
Biucker  and  Tht  Death  of  Helton  all  over  the  world  wherever  English  men 
and  women  were  gathered.  It  waald  remind  them  not  merely  of  the 
merit  of  English  artists,  bat  also  of  heroic  times  in  our  annals.  At 
present  the  prices  given  for  paintings  were  most  astounding,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  there  was  a  groat  deal  of  manceuvring  and  arrangement  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  showed  how  desirable  it  was  that  the  subscribers  to 
the  Association  who  gained  prizro  should  display  the  greatest  care  in  the 
dioice  of  their  pictures,  ana  not  bo  misled  br  the  price  or  other  sneh 
aecidontal  drenmstances. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Dohud- 
BOif,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  Antrobus  and 
Mr.  Pocock.  The  Professor  spoke  of  the  great  services  of  Mr,  Watson, 
the  assistant  secretary.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  Chalterton  for  the 
use  of  the  theatre,  and  to  the  chairman. 

The  drawing  for  prizes  was  proceeded  with,  the  following  being  the 
prindpal  results : — Entitled  to  select  a  work  of  an  of  the  value  of  250^., 
\V,  Howe,  107  Fleet  Street ;  entitled  to  select  a  work  of  art  of  the  value 
of  2002.,  0.  J,  Fooley,  Ancoats ;  entitled  each  to  select  a  work  of  art  of  the 
ralae  of  1501.,  H.  Cushen,  Mile  End  Boad,  and  J.  Dobell,  Cheltenham ; 
entitlod  each  to  select  a  work  of  art  of  the  value  of  lOOf.,  B.  Broadwater, 
S  Biliter  Sqaare,  £.  A.  Cborlton,  Warrington,  H.  Walters,  Stoke  Cross 
Boad,  and  Miss  Sidehottom,  Hollingworth. 
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DECORATION  AND  COLOUR. 

R.  J.  G.  GRACE  read  a  Paper  on  last  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Aitisan's  Institute,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  on 

DecoTation  and  Colour. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  said  that  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  was 
how  to  educate  and  train  the  art  workman  so  that  ho  might  take  such  a 
place  in  the  trade  or  handicraft  that  he  was  to  follow  as  workmen  of  the 
same  class  in  a  foreign  country.  With  regard  to  the  present  subject,  deco- 
ntion  was  the  art  of  adorning  the  objects  that  they  used,  and  the  houses 
they  occupied.  To  accomplish  this  successfully  the  art  should  ever  be 
accompanied  by  its  handmaidens — knowledge  and  taste.  Id  the  study  of 
ID/  art  it  was  Decessaiy  to  understaod  thoroughly  the  mdimeotB  of  the 


first  principles  of  the  art,  and  to  teach  these  was  one  of  the  ^;reat  objects 
of  technical  education.  To  decorate  an  object  appropriately  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  material  of  which  it  was  made.  From  the  beginning 
they  must  work  on  certain  principles.  L^t  the  construction  be  evident, 
and  if  earring  or  inlaid  ornament  be  introduced,  let  it  form  a  feature  with 
the  construction,  and  not  overlay  ur  disguise  it.  A  proper  disposition  of 
weU-proport»oned  forms  was  the  first  considerstion,  Wiik  respect  to 
colour  decoration  as  applied  to  the  adornment  of  dwellings,  it  should  be  ' 
the  ambition  of  every  man  to  have  his  home  clean,  comfortable,  and  taste- 
ful ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science — for  it  was  a  sdence 
— must  be  useful  to  ever^  man.  Colour  gave  life  to  form  ;  its  variations, 
properly  harmonised,  delighted  the  e^e,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  mind  when  treated  with  the  skill  which  a  cueftil  and  vell-trained 
study  of  the  art  would  enable  them  to  exercise. 

To  study  properly  the  subject  of  colour  they  must  begin  with  the  con- 
sideration of  light.  When  the  rays  of  white  light  were  intercepted  or 
dispersed  colour  was  produced.  Familiar  to  all  of  them  was  the  g^orioni 
rainbow,  which,  as  Thomson  had  told  them,  was 

Bom  of  the  shover,  and  coloured  hj  the  sun. 

The  rays  of  light  emitted  through  a  prism  gave  out  a  series  of  brilliant 
colours  known  as  the  solar  spectrum ;  and  the  relations  of  the  colours  thus 
produced  formed  the  rudimentary  principles  which  regulated  the  science  of 
colour.  With  regard  to  harmony — how  to  bring  together  various  ccloura 
in  such  proportions  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  efifoct — Mr,  Grace  said  tJiat 
bright  red  and  bright  green,  bri^t  blue  and  bright  orange,  could  not  be 
used  together  in  masses  without  much  modification.  He  spcdM  the  more 
earnestly  because  he  believed  it  was  a  popular  delusion  that  these  con- 
trasts were  quite  correct.  To  combine  various  modulations  of  colour 
so  that  they  might  mingle  together  and  form  an  harmonious  whole,  de- 
manded careful  study,  practice,  and  taste.  He  could  not  too  strongly  urge 
upon  those  who  soufbt  to  improve  themselves  in  decorative  art,  to  study 
carefully  natural  flowers  and  foliage,  both  for  gracefulness  of  form 
and  fur  harmony  and  richness  of  colour.  In  decoration,  it  might  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle  that  one  colour  should  dominate.  In  the  m^ority  of 
cases  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony  was  produced  by  employing 
neutralised  hues  of  colour  of  the  larger  masses,  and  then  giving  freshness, 
cheerfulness,  and  beauty  to  the  whole  by  the  introduction,  in  small  mssses, 
of  the  primary  or  secondary  colours  that  might  form  the  proper  equivalents  to 
the  prevailing  colour.  It  should  always  bo  remembered  that  the  6ye  was  never 
satisfied  with  any  nrrangementof  colour  unless  all  the  primaries  were  present 
in  some  shape  or  other.  In  carrying  out  decorat  ions  it  would  be  found  that 
all  colours  had  two  kinds  of  harmony — that  of  analogy  or  sympathy,  and 
that  of  contrast.  In  churches,  large  halls,  or  public  buildings  of  import- 
ance, it  was  nece«ssiy  to  consider  very  carefully  the  peculiar  drcnmstances 
of  each  of  them  before  designing  the  decoration  or  arranging  the  colours. 
He  was  not  surprised  at  architects  dreading  the  indiscriminate  use  of  colour 
in  a  building  on  which  they  had  bestowed  so  much  careful  study  and 
labour.  Judicious  and  well-dosignod  arrangements  of  colour  should  add  to 
the  architectural  e£fect.  By  these  the  principal  constructive  features  of  a 
building  should  be  emphasised  or  clearly  expressed;  and  the  whole, 
avoiding  confiuion,  should  present  a  combination  of  symmetry  of  form  and 
harmony  of  colour.  As  for  himself,  Mr.  Cmee  stated  hie  abomioatad 
whitewash.  He  saw  not  the  beantjr  of  interior  stone  walls  unrelieved,  nor 
did  he  see  the  impropriety  of  covering  these  real  stone  walls  with  caving 
colour. 

In  Egypt  there  were  to  be  found  examples  of  decorative  eolonring  done 
nearly  3,000  years  ago,  and  still  in  fine  preservation,  and  which  excited  the 
warmest  admiration.  The  interior  walls  of  the  temples  were  often  covered 
with  historical  representations  brought  out  in  colour ;  the  main  architec- 
tural features  were  also  fainted.  In  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  might  be  seen  reproductions  of  some  of  these  well  worthy  of  their 
attention,  Tlie  Greeks,  he  had  no  doubt,  carried  the  art  of  coloured  deco- 
ration to  the  same  perfiKtion  as  the  other  arts  in  which  they  so  excelled. 
Their  descendants  shoved  by  their  decorative  woriu,  ezecated  in  a  provin- 
cial Roman  city  1,800  years  ago,  how  beautifully  the  art  was  still  practised 
in  their  dtiy.  The  city  of  Pompeii,  submerged,  almost  forgotton  during 
1,800  years,  and  now  brought  to  light  again,  showed  all  the  details  of 
Roman  life  as  it  existed  at  that  distant  period.  The  walls  of  the  bouses 
and  public  buildings,  though  roofiess,  were  still  glowing  with  colours,  fresh 
as  the  day  on  which  the  awful  calamity  overtook  the  city.  It  wns  indeed 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  art  student.  Here  he  would  find  wonderful  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  nbnost  elegance,  fancy,  and  beauty  of 
ornament. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Grace  stud  that  the  subject  was  so  various  and  ex- 
tensive that  it  was  impossible  in  a  Paper  to  do  more  than  point  out  some 
of  the  main  features  of  art.  Much  muf>t  always  depend  on  the  industry  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  followed  an  art,  and  it  was  certain  that  those  who 
would  resolutely  study  to  improve  themselves  would  open  a  rood  to  advance- 
ment which,  followed  with  perseverance,  steadiness,  and  sobriety  mustlei^ 
to  succcBB,  Work,  steady  work,  was  the  element  of  success.  Let  every 
young  man  be  encouraged  to  learn  to  dniw,  whatever  the  trade  or  occupa- 
tion he  might  he  likely  to  follow.  It  was  surd  to  be  a  great  amusement 
to  him  ;  it  must  bo  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  after  life.  One  of  the 
best  sources  of  art  education  was  to  visit  frequently  the  glorious  works 
collected  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  This  museum  was  to  the  art  work- 
man the  most  valuable  and  tlie  most  useful  institution  in  the  country,  for 
in  this  museum  artisans  might  see,  each  in  his  own  special  handicraft, 
examples  of  what  might  be  accompUehe'l  by  skilled  art-workmen.  Let  the 
art  student  study  these  works  carefully,  thou  would  he  roaliso  how  art 
could  ennoble  oven  the  most  common  objects,  how  the  power  of  a  true  artist 
gave  a  charm  to  all  that  it  was  applied  to ;  how  art  humanised,  elevated, 
and  pnrifled  the  souls  of  those  vho  vonld  lend  themselves  to  its  influence, 
and  how  that  influence  vonld  gmdo  them  in  their  labours,  and  help  to 
lead  them  tomids  that  azcellenco  which  it  vas  to  be  hoped  they  eagerly 
desired  to  obtain. 
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HEREFORD  CHURCH  BUILOtNG  SOCIETY. 

THE  aDDoal  meeting  of  the  Hareford  IMoeemn  Cbnrch  Building  Society 
wu  held  Istt  wMk,  and  it  v»  report«d  that  the  proceedings  daring 
tlia  patt  year  liad  been  Batisttctor;. 

The  Bisbc^  of  St.  David's  in  propmiDg  one  of  the  resolationa,  said  that 
ho  had  sees  id  another  dioceae  the  good  working  and  great  mlue  of  snch  a 
•odety.  Id  the  firat  plaea  it  stimulated  actiritjr  io  the  boildiog  sDd  re- 
•toring  of  chwKliea,  and  it  dweksd  indiKriinioate  actiTi^.  He  had  had 
sioee  d»  vas  called  opon  to  take  charge  of  the  see  of  St.  Darid's  many 
pluu  Ivd  before  htm  which  he  had  bad  diflScnItjr  in  critictsiDg,  but  which, 
if  they  had  eome  before  a  committee  of  that  society  wonid  probably  hare 
been  more  sererely  critirised— and  why  he  bad  criticispd  them  len  was 
not  becanae  they  were  not  extremely  bad,  but  becaose  it  was  difficult  to 
peraoada  ao  architect  that  the  Bishop  knew  anythiDg  about  the  matter. 
The  plana  were  not  nufreqaently  those  of  some  local  builder  who  thonght 
himaetf  an  architect  and  as  good  a  man  as  the  Bishop,  and,  probably,  better 
too — and  alt  arguments  vera  of  no  effect.  Of  coarse,  he  (the  Bishop) 
codM  pat  fonmro  the  strong  band  of  power  and  say  the  plans  should  not 
be  accepted,  but  snch  a  course  was  attended  with  difficalty.  But  if  he  bad 
a  committee  and  a  consulting  architect  his  hands  would  be  strengthened 
and  indiridual  fanciea  whrther  •sthetical  or  ecclesiological  would  not  be 
forced  upon  a  public  building.  The  Archidiaeonal  Church  Building 
Society  embraced  a  rery  important  work  besides  church  building  and 
reetoration,  namely,  the  erecuon  of  pareonages;  and  he  did  not  kn^w 
whether  tlut  was  not  quite  as  important  as  the  erection  and  restoration  of 
ehwdMS.  He  did  not  know  bow  it  might  be  in  the  dioceee  of  Herefosd, 
but  be  knew  that  in  eoma  of  tbe  poom  dioceses  there  were  laiige  tracts  of 
conoti^  without  any  official  residence  for  the  clergyman,  and  consequently 
so  resident  clergyman.  He  bad  had  to  grant  permisrJoo  to  a  clergyman  to 
reside  t^n  miles  from  his  two  parish  chnrehes  which  he  held  in  plnrality, 
because  be  had  do  residence. 

The  Bishop  of  Hbbepokd  drew  attention  to  the  critical  position  of  the 
fabric  of  Leominster  Church.  A  vigorous  effort  was  now  being  made  in 
tbe  parish  towards  the  restoration.  It  was  not  for  him,  he  said,  to  go  into 
details  ae  to  the  antiquity  of  the  church,  because  be  thonght  they  were  all 
familiar  both  with  tbe  nature  of  the  structure  and  also  its  present  position ; 
bat  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  unless  some  st^  were  at  once  taken  there 
wal  the  graatsit  danger  lest  the  magnificpnt  west  window  should  foil 
out.  The  tover  waa  certainly  very  tottering,  and  unless  some  steps 
were  immediately  taken  those  beautiful  south  windows,  with  the  ball- 
flower  ornament  upon  tbem,  must  crumble.  If  tbe  public  could  be 
moved  towards  helping  their  brothers  at  Leominster,  they  would  be  cer- 
tain to  do  a  very  great  and  good  work.  He  had  great  gratiScation 
in  saying  that  the  Leominster  people  were  bestirring  tbemeelrcs  in  earnest 
in  the  mattor.  Already  tbey  hao  subscribed  over  3,0002.  Not  less  than 
10,000f.  wonld  be  required,  and  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  expected 
that  Leominster  and  the  neighbourhood  shoold  raise  all  that  money.  The 
Hereford  diocesan  Chnich  Building  Society  had  on  a  former  occauoD 
made  a  grant  when  the  Norman  nnre  was  restored  with  such  excellent 
good  taste ;  and  he  was  quite  sore  when  the  cause  of  the  other  two  naves 
which  bad  grown  ap  by  the  nide  of  the  Norman  nare  was  brought  before 
the  Society,  they  would  be  glad  to  entertain  the  application  and  make  as 
liberal  a  gmnt  as  they  could.  But  after  all  the  funds  of  tbe  Society 
were  United,  and  it  required  to  be  generally  known  that  Leominster 
Church  was  now  really  and  truly  in  a  very  critical  stat4>.  He  ho|>ed 
that  the  public  notifieaiirai  of  that  fact  tbrongh  the  press  wonld  in- 
dnee  manj  persons  to  sabseribe. 


THE  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Hetropolitan  Board  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  sabmitted  by  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee: — 

"Your  committee  have  to  report  that  thev  hare  considered  the  Itt^er  from 
Mr.  Mapleson,  asking  the  Board  whether  they  would  make  any  objection  to 
the  opera  house  he  proposed  to  erect  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  at 
Cannon  Row,  being  kept  to  tbe  old  river  line  from  east  to  west,  referred  by 
the  B<Mrd  on  March  19  last  It  appears  that  a  depth  of  200  feet  is  abso- 
Intsly  essential  for  a  first-class  opera  house  snch  as  Mr.  Mapleson  desires 
to  erect,  and  in  eoneequeoeo  of  his  inability  to  purchase  the  houses  in 
Cannon  Bow,  it  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  salisfy  this  requirement  to 
adranco  the  entrance  of  the  building  within  about  30  feet  of  the  pavement 
of  the  Embankment,  and  about  a  mean  distance  of  7d  feet  in  advance  of 
tbe  restricted  line  of  frontage.  Mr.  Mapleson  also  pro[)ofes  to  make  a 
roadway  on  each  side,  15  feet  vide,  to  be  given  up  to  the  use  of  the 
public  shoald  tbe  Board  not  agree  to  the  advance  of  the  buildicg  with 
tbe  principal  front  and  entrance  to  the  Embankment.  Tho  onl^  way 
to  set  over  tbe  difficulty  would  be  to  place  the  flank  to  the  Embankment, 
and  make  the  entrance  np  one  side,  and  this  would  of  course  render  it 
necessary  to  forego  tbe  grand  architectural  cfibct  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  an  elaborate  approach  and  entranco  fn^ule  fronting  the  Em- 
bankment. There  would  niHO  then  be  no  side  streora  at  all,  as  all  the 
space  to  be  given  to  the  n  would  be  required,  and  the  effect  would  be  im- 
8atisriict4iry.  Your  committee  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  proposed 
alteration  'in  the  plan  would  not  be  objected  to  on  behalf  of  the  Qo- 
vemmont,  and  provided  the  intended  streets  are  increased  in  tridth  from 
16  to  80  feet,  your  committee  think  the  proposal  of  Mi.  Mapleson  merits 
the  Board's  favourable  consideration.  They  beg  to  submit  the  plan  re- 
ferred to,  and  recommend  that,  subject  to  tbe  above-mentioned  increase  in 
the  width  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  assent  of  tbo  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  Sk.,  the  proposed  alteration  be  approved." 

Ilr.  IticuuHOX  moTcd  the  adoption  of  the  xeport,  and  sud  the  Board 


wonld  remember  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  was  agreed  that  a  paeee  of 
land  on  the  Embankment  by  Cannon  Row  aboold  be  either  aold  or  let  to 
Mr.  Hapleeon,  bat  with  a  certain  building  line  laid  down,  with  an  azmigfr- 
ment  with  the  O-ovemmeot  that  the  building  to  be  erected  shoald  not 
come  before  the  premises  of  the  Government  Control  Office.  Siaoe  than 
Mr.  Hapleeon  had  bnen  in  oommnoication  with  the  Board,  and  he  nid  this 
piece  of  land  was  not  snffieiently  large  for  the  eonstmeUoii  of  a  flrst-dan 
opera-houB**,  and  asked  the  Board  to  make  an  alteratam  of  the  ftaa,  so 
that  he  would  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  his  buitding  a  diateKa  of 
75  feet,  tbe  front  and  entrance  facing  the  river.  At  the  same  time,  in 
consideration  of  tbe  Board  allowing  him  thus  to  come  forward,  Mr.  Maple- 
SOD  proposed  to  give  them  a  street  on  each  side  of  the  opera  hovse,  thos 
opening  up  another  approach  to  the  EmbankmenL  In  £tct,  Mr.  Mapleeon's 
pnqxwal  was  to  give  np  more  land  for  tbe  beaeflt  of  the  pvblie  bj  the 
constmetion  of  the  two  roads  than  he  asked  tiie  perarisrion  of  the  Bonn  to 
build  upon,  ^le  committee  had  gone  into  the  matter  very  earofttUy,  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  Board  to  approve  of  the  proposed  alteratioD 
on  condition  that  the  sanction  of  tbe  Gtrvemment  was  obtained,  aad  he  bad 
reason  to  believe  that  in  that  matter  there  would  be  no  difficalty,  and  the 
proposed  new  road  should  be  20  feet  instead  of  15  foot  wide.  Mr. 
Mapleaon  had  stated  to  the  committee  that  if  bis  q>plieation  was  not 
gmnted  he  would  be  compiled,  so  to  speak,  to  ton  his  btdlding  iDond 
with  the  enteaoce  to  the  east  He  (Mr.  Ridiaidson)  need  searealj'  reniBd 
the  Board  that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  have  tbo  < 
and  handsome  fo^e  of  such  a  bnildtng  as  it  was  here  propoaed  lo 
struct,  facing  the  rirer. 

Mr.  FsnxiFS  seconded  ths  moUon. 

3&.  Wmra  hoped  the  Board  would  hesitate  before  ttfey  adratod  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  without  going  folly  into  the  merits  of  Ui«  caao 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  report     referred  bank  to  the  ooanuttee 

for  recoDsidoatioD. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Selwat  seconded  ths  ansndment,  and  obserrad  that  if  Umj 
had  advertised  this  piece  of  land  in  acecsdance  with  the  amoided  plan  they 
were  now  asked  to  adopt,  thqr  would  have  got  for  it  a  very  moco  hi|^her 
price  Uian  that  paid  by  Mr.  Mapleson.  It  was  quite  tme  that  two  ronda 
were  to  be  given  np  for  the  public,  but  one  of  those  roads  eoab]  not  be  of 
the  least  service  to  the  general  trajffic  of  the  district ;  the  other  might  be 
made  of  some  use  in  connection  with  Derby  Street,  but  apart  from  that 
there  were  many  reasons  why,  at  any  rate  at  present,  tho  recommendation 
uf  the  committee  should  not  be  agreed  to.  If^  as  proposed,  the  Board 
allowed  the  building  to  be  bronght  forward,  he  thon^  tbe  qiuiti<»  of 
rental  should  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  NawToir,  in  supporting  the  motion,  reforred  to  the  nnanimity  with 
which  the  report  was  passed  by  the  committee,  and  ranarked  that  the  ana 
of  the  land  to  bo  built  opon  by  Wc.  Mapleson  was  actnallj  less  wnder  tha 
proposed  ansogemsnt  than  at  pressnt. 

Mr.  DspQty  H.  L.  Tatlob  thonght  the  Board  tboM.  ratha  ask  for  one 
road  40  fbet  wide  than  for  two  roads  half  that  width.  He  did  not  think 
tbe  space  given  np  by  Mr.  Mapleson  for  tho  construction  of  those  two 
thoroughfares  at  aU  an  adcf^tiato  compensation  for  the  advantages  be  would 
gain  by  being  allowed  to  bnng  forward  his  building  to  snch  an  extent  as 
proposed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sidmxt  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  after  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  C.  Legg, 

Mr.  Fbbskak  said  the  question  of  policy  as  to  whether  they  shoald  let 
this  piece  of  land  for  tbe  construction  of  an  opera-house  had  already  been 
settled  by  the  Board,  and  having  thus  let  the  land  they  most  now  oMtttder 
the  consequences  that  tbllowed  from  that  act.  In  his  opinion  they  wonld 
be  thonght  very  sbm-sighted  indeed  if  tbey  prevented  Mr,  M^leeon  now 
from  having  an  opening  on  both  udes  of  his  bnildings.  That  gaotleniaa's 
suggeetioa  in  that  respect  was  good  for  the  ^Uie,  and  it  woiud  oolj  be 
oommoD  prodence  fbr  the  Board  to  aasent  to  it. 

After  some  farther  remaps  ftom  Xr.  Lunro  and  Mr.  Fnum,  ths 

amendment  was  put,  and  negatived  by  5  for  and  26  against. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 


TRADE  DISPUTES. 

THE  operative  bricklayers,  joiners,  and  plasterers  of  liverpool  notified 
to  tbeir  employers  some  time  since  their  intention  of  asking  for  as 
iocreaso  of  wages  and  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  work,  to  come  into  fbree 
on  May  1.  The  bricklayers  request  that  day  work  be  substituted  for  the 
present  system  of  working  by  tbo  hour,  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  33s.  per 
week  in  winter,  and  368,  lo  sammer.  This  will  make  no  material  diiSnr* 
ence  in  the  Fcale  of  pay,  as  at  present  it  is  7^d.  per  hour  for  a  week  of 
fifty'five  hours,  and  it  is  not  expected  there  will  be  much  difficalty  in  grant- 
ing the  men's  request.  Another  point  which  the  latter  put  forward  is  with 
reference  to  the  giving  of  notice  by  the  mastcrb.  At  present,  in  the  event 
of  rain  or  other  causes,  work  can  be  st(»pod  by  giving  the  men  an  boar's 
notice,  and  thejr  ask  that  a  quarter  of  a  day's  notice  should  be  givm.  With 
regard  to  the  joiners  and  plasterras,  thoir  demand  is  more  extensive,  as  thqr 
ask  for  a  decrease  ijt  three  hours  per  wefk,  together  with  an  advance  of  Id. 
per  hour.  The  masters  have  resolved  to  reaist  this  demand,  principally  on 
the  ground  that  a  revision  of  the  present  rules  was  made  only  a  year  ago, 
and  that  thoy  ought  to  bare  a  larger  and  fairer  trial  before  any  change  is 
made.  No  serious  hostile  feeling  has  yet  been  manifested  by  either  side, 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  long  the  dispute  wilt  be  satisfactorily  seuled 
by  arbitration,  more  especially  as  the  building  trade  is  at  present  very 
brisk,  and  a  strike  would  thenibre  be  especially  disnatrous  to  both  em< 
plOTsrs  and  men. 

The  masons  emplc^ed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Minster  and  in  othsrwwki 
in  York  harsgivsn  notice  that  on  and  after  Monday  next,  the  8rd  inst*  thtj 
iriU  lequiro  an  advues  of  wages  and  a  zednctioa  of  the  honn  vi  labour. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIQHTNINQ. 

ON  WediiMday  Br.  B.  J.  Hsoo  read  s  mort  elabonto  Paper  on  tbe 
"  Pntoetion  of  Baildinga  from  Lightning, "  befors  the  Sodety  of  Arte. 
Ib  the  eooiM  of  it  be  said  that  the  fint  ezpedienb  in  providing  artificial 
proteedoD  f^om  medanical  iqjnry  miut  be  a  oontinnous  rod  of  good  cod- 
dneting  metal  earned  from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the  ground.  Then 
vhoD  uie  stroke  of  lightning  chances  to  &11  upon  the  building  it  goes  bj 
the  easy  way,  and  flows  barmlewly  and  silently  through  the  metallic  rod  to 
the  earth,  ajtd  the  lees  perfect  eoadncting  materials  of  the  honee,  such  as 
bricks,  mortar,  cement,  and  wood,  are  not  touched.  In  order,  howem, 
OuX  this  desitftble  lemlfe  may  be  brought  about,  it  is  essMitial  that  the 
metsllie  rod  eball  be  large  enough  to  carry  quietly  and  harmlessly  the 
largest  discharge  that  may  have,  under  any  eircnmsiance,  to  pass  through 
it.  There  is  always  danger  from  fire  if  a  lightning  conductor  of  insufficient 
dimensions  happeos  to  be  carried  along  by  combustible  materials.  The 
lightning  stroke  is  certainly  more  likely  to  &U  where  a  lightning  con- 
ductor, of  whaterer  kind,  is  placed  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  aach 
nppliaoee.  The  lightning  conductor,  in  such  circumstances,  may  be  "  the 
■ng^t  aeqaisitioa  of  power  which  des^ys  the  tottering  equilibrium." 

What  the  dimensions  of  a  lightning  oonduet^x  are  that  would  fulfil  this 
—■ential  condition  of  giving  sufflcient  capaatj  for  the  safe  tnuwmisrion  of 
th*  largest  possible  discha^  is  yet  an  nnsettled  question.  Ur.  Freecs 
axgnes  that  a  No.  4  telegraph  wire  of  galTsnised  iron,  which  is  a  quarter 
ci  an  indi  in  diamett^r,  is  suffioient  for  the  protection  of  most  dwalling- 
hoBses,  because  No.  8  wires,  of  only  half  this  capacity,  ore  found  practically 
to  protect  telegraph  posts  from  dunage  by  lightoiag.  It  is,  however,  moat 
parable  that  in  the  ease  of  telegraph  wires  a  lightning  discharge  is  dis- 
tribated  among  several  of  these  protectee,  as  several  are  brought  into  the 

gstem  by  the  conducting  telemph  wires  above.  In  the  iostmctioDS  of 
a  "  Agndfaiie  dea  Seiencas,"dMwn  npby  Qay-Lassae  and Pooillat,  in  1828 
and  18M,  a  sqaare  iron  Imu*.  three-qnarters  ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  was 
adt^ted  as  eomiring  ample  eapadty  for  alt  practical  purposes.  An  iron 
ppe,  having  the  same  sectionu  mass  of  metal,  is  better  than  a  solid  rod, 
because  the  electrical  force  is  transmitted  by  the  surface  of  the  conductor, 
and  a  pipe  obviously  has  more  surface  than  a  solid  rod  of  the  same  relative 
mass.  Galvanised  iron  is  better  than  uncoated  iron— in  the  first  place 
beeaose  its  surface  is  protected  against  rusting,  and  in  tbe  second  place 
beeanse  the  one  coodncu  with  three  limes  greater  ftdlity  than  iron.  A 
rope  of  galvanised  iron  eonsisting  of  ,  forty-two  strands  of  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  wire  is  a  very  conrenient  mm  of  conductor,  on  account  of  its  ready 
flezibiL*(y,  for  pnrposes  of  conveyance  and  adaptation  to  angles  and  irregu* 
laritiea  m  a  building,  and  on  account  of  tbe  long  stretch  that  can  be  made 
in  eontinnoos  lengths.  If  a  conductor  is  made  of  several  pieces,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  those  pieces  should  be  joined  together  by  absolntely  perfect 
metallic  union,  or  there  will  be  greatly  increased  renstance  to  the  passage 
of  the  electiie  fbvos  in  eonssqnenee  of  the  gaps.  In  Btnuids  of  ^vaniaed  inm 
tbe  ^vanie  sui&ce  affords  a  Toiy  ea«y  path  for  the  electricity,  and  the  iron 
core  is  a  stubborn  metal  in  refsrenee  to  heat,  and  not  readily  destnmd,  A 
42-atrand  wire  rope  of  the  chsiaeter  that  has  been  desoibsd  anfords  as 
much  surface,  and  is  in  all  respects  as  good  a  conductor  as  a  strip  of  stout 
galvanised  iron  4  inches  broad.  Copper  is  a  five  times  better  conductor 
than  naked  iron.  A  rope  of  copper  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  with  28  strands,  would  be  as  efficient  as  a  galvanised  iron  wire  rope  of 
42  strands.  Dimensions  of  this  value  are  recommended,  because  they  are 
nnqnestionably  equal  to  any  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  them,  ana  be- 
eanse there  is  yet  some  measure  of  uncertainty  in  regud  to  the  possible 
intensi^  of  the  electrical  discharge  in  exceptional  eases.  It  may  perhaps 
be  neoesBary  to  point  out,  in  regard  to  this  particular  bearing  of  tbe  sntject, 
that  tbe  sole  reason  why  telegraph  engineers  incline  towards  conductors  of 
smaller  capacity  is  that  reduction  in  cost  virtually  increases  tbe  number  of 
lightning  conductors  that  are  used.  This  is  a  veiy  important  practical 
consideration.  But,  on  the  face  of  it,  and  after  patient  and  locg-continned 
weighing  of  the  whole  sul^ect,  Dr.  Blann,  in  his  experience  as  a  lightning 
engineer  in  South  Africa,  uotorioosly  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  utuoder 
storm,  adopted  the  42.fltrand  rt^  of  sixteandi  of  an  inch  galvanised  iron 
wire,  and  never  found  any  reason  to  regret  his  practice,  ^e  provisioD  is 
ample  for  buildings  of  considerable  elevation.  The  mistake  of  employing 
too  small  a  conductor  is  a  very  common  one.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  Smuretary  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts  and  Dr.  Mann  came  upon  a  lightning 
condnctor  attached  to  a  very  handsome  rec«ntly>restored  church  in  tiie 
Tieini^  of  London,  in  vhidi  a  single  Taiy  small  galvanised  iron  wire  was 
wed,  where  a  lof^  sinre  was  part  of  the  stnctar^  and  where,  apparently, 
the  Uiin  wire  passed  down  the  face  of  this  spire  along  a  casing  of  wood 
ihinglea. 

The  advantage  of  copper,  in  contrast  with  iron,  for  employment  as  a 
li^tning  condnctor,  is  suiply  that  it  heats  less  easily  under  an  electric 
discharge,  is  very  stubborn  to  melt,  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  alt  conduct- 
ing snbatances.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  it  is  much  more  costly  than 
the  galvanised  iron  conductor  which  fiimtsbas  an  equal  facility  of  passage, 
and  that,  as  a  metal,  it  nadergoea  a  moleoolar  change,  from  the  frequent 
passage  of  strong  currents  ti  sleetrical  fbrcs,  which  materially  afbets  its 
oondneiing  power.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  copper  is  a  very  much 
better  conductor  than  brass.  Copper  oosts  abont  one-third  more  than 
brass,  but  it  transmits  electrical  currents  eight  times  as  well.  Messrs. 
Sanderson  ft  Proctor,  of  Huddersfleld,  and  of  18  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
have  recently  ccntrived  a  copper  tape,  or  strap,  for  lightning  eondoetors, 
which  oosts  about  one  shilling  the  foot,  and  which  is  so  flexible  that  it 
posseseas  in  a  very  considerable  degree  tbe  advantageous  properties  of 
tape.  It  can  be  bent  round  the  ineqnalitiaB  of  a  building  with  the  utmost 
faoli^,  can  be  mannfcetured  in  eimtinuoaB  lengths  to  any  extent,  and  can 
even  be  coiled  for  convenience  of  tranRxnt.  This  cop|^  tape  is  three- 
qnarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  tluck,  and  therefore 
contatna  a  seetioiial  area  ttf  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  ot  solid 
will  moit  prohaUj  be  fotud  to  be  am^  ftr  all  radlniiy 


uuruoaes,  and  it  oan,  of  oourse,  be  readily  doubled  in  any  ease  iriiere  lofty 
buildings  have  to  l>e  protected. 

The  French  electrieians,  who  ore  onqueatioaably  very  high  authorities 
in  matters  of  this  class,  oommouly  employ  metallic  ropes,  in  preference  to 
bars,  for  the  main  sbretch  of  tbe  conductor,  Iwcansa  they  possess  a  larger 
sectional  area  than  solid  rods  of  the  same  diameter,  because  they  are  more 
easily  plaoed.  and  adapt  themsdves  to  irregularities  of  structure  without 
tbs  ^uUe  of  forging,  because  tbcgr  can  be  readily  made  of  any  eontinnonf 
lengths  that  can  be  required,  and,  in  tbe  case  of  iron,  can  be  earily  galvan- 
iBed,  and  because  they  are  so  supple  and  more  manageable.  They  ooDsidsr 
that  an  iron  cable  should  have  a  diameter  rather  more  than  twice  and  a- 
holf  that  of  a  copper  cable  (27*3  millimetres  aeunst  1  centimetre)  to  have 
the  same  efficient^.  H.  Calland,  an  eminent  French  electrical  engineer, 
records  that  a  rope  of  copper,  four-tenths  of  an  inch  (one  centimetre)  in 
diameter,  employed  as  a  bgbtning  conductor  at  the  church  of  Sainte  Crwx, 
at  Kantes,  and  which  was  made  at  seven  strands,  having  each  seven  thieada 
of  wire  of  a  gnage  of  0'089  of  an  indi  (one  n^imetre)  in  diameter,  had 
certainly  transmitted  several  very  heavy  electricsl  discharges  without  suf- 
fering any  injury  in  its  own  substance,  and  that  a  nmitar  rope  of  one-fifth 
smaller  diameter  (eight  millimetree)  previously  employed  had  been  injured 
by  lightning  discharges.  Copper  ban  a  fifth  of  an  inch  (exactly  five  milli- 
metres) have  been  known  to  t»  as  much  injured  by  a  nngle  storm  as  by 
ten  yean  of  exposure  and  rust  H.  VioUet-le-Dnc,  on  the  other  band,  states 
that  copper  ropes  sersn-tentha  of  an  inch  (eighteen  millimetres)  in  thiekp 
ness  were  bnrned  at  Caieassone,  From  a  consideration  of  these  &ets  and 
some  others  of  a  rimilar  character,  the  French  electricians  of  the  present 
day  employ  ropes  of  copper  of  from  four-tenths  to  eig^t-tentlis  of  an  inch 
(one  to  two  centimetres)  for  each  82  feet  of  height. 

Tbe  disintegrating  ene^  of  an  electrical  discharge  is  mainly  expended 
upon  the  extremities  of  a  conductor.  It  effects  the  most  marked  molecular 
disturbance  on  tbe  part  where  it  fint  falls,  where  most  probably  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  antagonistic  forces  occur,  and  where  the  terms  of  the 
new  alliance  have  to  be  arranged,  and  also  on  the  part  by  which  it  has  to 
issue  from  the  conductor  to  the  ground — the  great  natural  reservoir  of  the 
reserve  of  the  energy.  On  this  account  ligbtoing  conductors  reqture'  to  be 
expanded  and  am{mfled  both  at  tbrir  snmmits  and  at  thsir  roots  or  bascb 
The  French  Acadimie  des  Sdenoes  directed  that  the  top  of  tbe  conductor 
should  be  a  bar  of  iron  2^  inches  in  diameter,  whether  square  or  round, 
tapering  up  to  a  blunt  coniral  copper  point,  shaped  to  an  angle  of  30  de- 
crees. Platinum  has  very  generally  been  recommended  for  the  constrso- 
tion  of  the  terminal  points  of  lightning  rods,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  known  metals  to  melt,  and  because  it  is  also  not  easily  oudised* 
The  points  are  shaped  to  an  an^e  of  from  7  to  10  degrees  at  the  top,  and 
are  made  a  trifle  lass  than  2  inches  (6  centimetres  by  the  Fnndi)  long. 
In  this  form  they  are  screwed  firmly  into  the  top  of  a  rod  of  copper,  whiui 
is  then  in  its  turn  eonnected  with  cable  or  metallic  bar  below.  The 
terminal  rod  is  usually  made  of  augmenting  sise  as  it  deecends,  and  is  gene- 
rally projected  fW>m  12  to  20  or  30  feet  above  the  building  that  is  to  be  pro- 
tectea.  Flantinum  points  are  specially  made  for  lightning  conducton  in 
Paris.  They  are  supplied  br  Collios,  of  118  Bue  Montmartie;  Bregn^ 
of  96  Bue  Montmartre;  ana  Detouche,  of  230  Bus  St.  Martin.  The  oott 
of  a  platinum  pcnnt  at  these  hooiet,  nafted  on  brass,  and  bom  AO  to  70 
centimetres  (IS  to  27  inches)  lonjb  i>  from  16  to  22  francs.  Fw  betto 
finished  work,  with  larger  needles  of  platinum,  grafted  upon  copper,  the 
cost  is  from  60  to  200  ftaaca. 

M,  Francisque-Michel  considen  that  the  points  may  be  quite  as  ad- 
vantageously made  of  silver  alloyed  with  copper,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  when  used  for  coining  silver  money,  that  is,  containing  166  parts  of 
copper  to  836  parts  of  (diver.  Mesan.  Sanderson  &  Proctor  construct 
these  points  veiiy  neatly,  by  simply  twisting  tlie  copper  tape  sinmlly  at 
the  end,  after  tbe  ftsbion  an  auger,  and  then  filing  away  the  termination 
of  the  fiat  metal  into  the  shape  cm  a  sharp  angle  The  entire  terminal 
is  also  gilded  over  the  copper  to  the  extent  of  eight  inches.  This  kind  ot 
point  has  the  very  obvious  recommendation  that  it  forms  a  continuous 
portion  of  the  actual  rod,  and  needs  no  joining  or  attachment. 

The  Fnnch  electricians  strongly  recommend,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Oavarret,  that  the  lightnmg-rod  should  be  ter- 
minated by  a  duster  or  a  crown  of  points,  instead  of  by  one  alone.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels,  which  is  a  very  large  building,  and  which  has 
been  fiimished  with  lightning  rods  upon  a  very  complete  scale  by  M. 
Melsens,  a  distinguished  Belgian  electrician,  is  literally  bristling  with 
pc^tfl.  It  has  228  points  of  ooppar,  and  66  points  of  iron,  in  its 
^ystnn. 

Tbe  lower  temunation  of  a  lightning  conductor  requires  theexerdseof 
even  more  care  than  its  upper  end,  because  it  is  lees  constantly,  and  less 
generally  under  otuervaUon,  and  any  shorto(Miiiog  or  mistake  in  referenoe 
to  ib  is  faXal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  rest  of  the  arrangements,  however 
judiciously  they  moj  have  l}een  cattied  out.  It  must  be  in  very  intimate 
commanieation,  not  merely  with  tlie  ground,  but  with  the  freely  conducting 
portion  of  it.  If  a  moist  eontact  can  be  aeeared  1^  insertion  of  the  rope 
or  rod  into  constantly  damp  soil,  the  oootaet  need  ovlj  be  large  enough  to 
diflFose  what  is  known  as  the  electrol^ic  action — that  is,  the  chemical  dis- 
integration of  eononve  metals  at  mout  contact  when  electric  currents  an 
opwatire — over  a  fairly  extended  space.  If  the  contact  is  made  with  dry 
earth,  tbe  sur£aees  must  be  very  large  indeed.  The  drier  the  material  that 
is  involved — unless  it  be  an  extended  ^tem  of  eontinnoos  metallic  sub- 
stance, such  as  the  underground  iron  tubes  of  water  and  gas  supplies  in 
towns,  which  are  among  tbe  most  efficient  ground  terminals  th^  can  be 
adopted— the  more  expanded  must  ba  the  larfteaa  of  onnmaoiaation  and 
contact 

The  French  eleetridans  have  contrived  a  very  excellent  expedient  for 
making  an  efficient  earth  contact  Hey  coostmet  a  stout  harrow  of  gal- 
vanised  iron,  with  recurved  teeth,  connect  this  carefully  with  the  end  of 
tbe  cable  or  rod,  and  then  btuy  it  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  broken  coke,  in 
moist  earth.  Hie  cable  tx  rod  is  conducted  to  a  suitable  sits  for  thia  tm- 
ninal  in  ohaanels  U  eami  lilai,  welt  fltUd  with  bnlun  tdat,  ot  orm 
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•d  u  m  iMdta  if  thm  an  ammoniftol  Tapom  to  b«  en- 

eontttaEttd  W  the  way. 

Ib  0»-Laiaae't  report  to  the  Freneli  Academy  of  adeneM,  in  1823.  It 
WW  hdfltbaC  all  Ifl^e  metallic  mMtM  OOiituned  in  aa^  Inildiog  should 
be  brongbt  into  matallio  commasieatioD  with  the  main  ayalim  of  cod- 
dseton,  and  that  there  me  do  oeed  vhaterer  fbr  the  emplc^ineBt  of 
iosulatiiig  sopporU  in  attachipg  the  ligbtaiiig  rod  to  the  stmcturei  that  it 
ia  intaoMd  to  defend.  Theae  condusioiu  of  Qay-Lunu^s  hav*  becM 
geaezaUj  acted  apon  moee  his  time,  and  do  very  marked  eaw  ha>  mr 
oceurred  to  atamp  the  practice  that  hu  been  adopted  io  these  particulars  u 
iidieall^  wrong.  In  vt.  USann'i  own  pract  ice,  in  the  ealonj  itf  Katal.  he  has 
almost  UTariwlj  acted  apon  them,  and  no  siD{|le  instance  of  insniBcieocy 
ofj^eetimt  has  ever  crane  onder  his  notio*  in  eonse^oenea  of  the  ar- 
caonnent.  "Hie  point  is,  however,  one  upon  which  mm  ia  now  Ktme 
dUmanee  of  opinion  in  hij^  quarten. 

^mfeasor  MMsens,  of  the  Bojal  Academy  of  Belgiom,  one  of  the  higjieet 
mifnn  authorities,  contends,  upon  experimental  gtoands,  that  the  well- 
known  laws  of  deriVad  electrical  oorrents  apply  with  eqnsl  tone  to  the 
txaanoissioni  of  electrical  fores  cf  high  tsDsion,  and  that  sesttoEed  mairsBi 
of  metal  in  any  boilding  should  he  metalUeally  connected  with  the  eon* 
dnetor  by  closed  drenita  constituted  by  contacts  with  two  distinct  points 
of  the  rod. 

One  point  which  was  expressly  urged  by  Mr.  Freece  and  by  Captain 
Dooglaa  Gallon,  in  the  discnssion  of  Mr.  Preece's  Paper  at  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  should  be  most  carefally  kept  in  view  in  any  strnc- 
tuial  plan  matured  for  the  protection  of  bai1dlng^  namely,  the  indnding 
(tf  all  flrmlaceB  or  stores,  and  soot-blackened  chimneys  in  the  system  ^ 
eonnected  construction.  To  adopt  Ifr.  Preece^s  own  statement  of  this 
need : — *'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  chimney  lined  with  a  thick  layer 
«f  soot,  up  which  a  aurent  of  heated  air  aad  volnmes  of  smoke  are 
awending,  and  terminated  by  a  mass  of  metal  (the  grate),  is  an  excellent 
Inct  daagmms  etmductor,  for  it  ends  in  the  room,  and  not  in  the  eBrth." 


ART  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LAST  week  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  by  the  desire  of  the  Free- 
maeoDs  of  Chester,  read  "  The  Stoty  of  the  Battle  of  Agincoart  as 
tald  1^  ShakMnsue"  at  the  l^wn  Hall,  in  ud  of  the  C^LSster  InSnoaiy  and 
tha  lusoBie  (writable  Institutions. 

Ae  introduced  his  Paper  by  referring  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
tiw  foorteenth  centozy.  It  comprised,  he  said,  some  nf  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  «nr  history.  The  OKhitecture  and  diess  of  the  period  show 
that  art  was  in  a  flotmshiog  state ;  and,  as  Mr.  Buskin  has  justly  said — 
"  The  tida, '  Dark  Ages '  given  to  tiie  mediaval  centuries  is,  respecting  art, 
vbolly  in^tlicable.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  bright  agee ;  ours 
are  the  dank  ages."  Many  q£  oar  noblest  architectozal  monuments  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  arose  the  fair  chapels  of  Kew  CoUc^ 
Oxford,  the  nave  of  Windiester  Cathedral,  and  a  portion  of  "Windsor 
Castle — all  built  by  William  of  Wykeham,  not  only  an  architect  d  no 
mean  abilities,  hut  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  and  Bishop  of  Wm- 
obsster — honours  which  do  not  fall  to  architects  of  our  own  d^eoerate 
times.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  following  were  also  built : — Hie 
Itfotsrn  Tower  and  St  Mary's  Chapel  at  Ely  Cathedral,  pcwtions  of  the 
qrthedrala  of  YoA  and  liaeoui,  and  Bt  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminstar,  on 
whidi  was  Lnished  all  that  was  most  exquisite  in  the  art  of  uchiteetutal 
dedgn  and  sculpture.  Westminster  Hall  itself  was  then  built,  the  roof  of 
whidi  is  unequalled,  not  only  in  design,  but  in  its  scientific  combination  of 
timber  foe  rooflag  so  great  a  span  as  68  feet,  in  which  respect  it  is  equal  to 
anything  that  has  been  done  in  this  engineering  age ;  and  infinitely  beyond 
it  with  regard  to  the  art  shown  in  its  constraction.  The  sooth  transept 
sediHa,  choir  screens  and  stalls  of  Chester  Cathedral  were  then  built;  and 
also  the  Water  Tower  <m  the  dty  walls,  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  ia- 
•taaee  itf  the  changed  value  of  mon^,  tlut  the  cost « it  was  lOO/.  1  ^e 
ImildingSi  both  ecdimastical  and  domestic,  Woe  ixuly  magnificent,  althoogh 
xstuning  a  grand  dmplidty  of  treatment.  The  builders  of  those  days 
stiuned  emy  nerve  to  render  their  dties  noble  and  picturesque,  and  their 
conn  try  housos  and  even  their  bams  were  beantifol  additions  to  the  scenery 
which  surrounded  tliem.  It  had  been  truly  said  that  "  a  noble  sentiment 
pervaded  every  building.  Eadi  one  was  treated  with  care  as  to  its  a^pear- 
•nee,  comfort  as  to  its  arrangement,  and  honesty  as  to  its  constrDctian  ; ' 
and  this  integrity  of  porpose  was  carried  out  even  in  the  meanest  worica 
An  ol^set  painful  to  the  eye  was  held  to  be  as  inexensable  as  an  offence 
gainst  any  of  the  other  senses. 

The  principle  of  modern  utilitarianism  that,  provided  our  dwelling  is 
asoAntaUe  within  it  does  net  matter  bow  it  offends  the  eye  of  oor 
MigUbenr  withovt,  wm  not  recognised;  yet  t^iat  prindi^e  is  earned  out 
tm  Its  Mlest  extent  in  the  najarity  of  modern  houses  in  town  and  eountry. 
CEb  inorsf  bia  nmarks,  Mi,  Logwood  called  attention  to  the  series  of 
mwriny  wisnd  the  room,  1^  his  pafil,  Mr.  Harry  Beswiek.) 

n*  *is«r  of  Liehfleld  Oatkedml  wmdd  give  a  good  idea  of  the  prevailing 
kataiwof  the  eoelesi<tstical  bnildiHB  of  the  period  in  cptestion,  lAile  a 
Imj  ot  llw  intenoT  of  Lincoln  Catbedrul  and  two  bays  of  the  exterior  (south 
teoa«pt)«f  Chester  Cathedral,  aad  the  doorway  of  Bnchestcr  Cathedral, 
wvald  snow  the  beauty  of  detail  which  our  forefatheis  delighted  in.  Two 
Street  views,  one  shoiring  the  decorations  fbr  a  medioval  tournament,  and 
A*  othsr  a  vsaad  town  at  an  angle,  and  a  thin)  new  of  a  pnaey  and 
baiB,  indicated  the  general  chaneter  of  street  arehiteeture.  Aia  interior 
Visv  ot  a  ■tadifsval  ehasiber  and  its  fbnituie  showed  a  degiM  of  xadns- 
■mt  and  beauty  which  wns  not  genwally  supposed  to  hare  been  attained 
at«»s«^*ms,  but  which  the  old  illuminations  and  inventories  of  the 
time  would  warrant.  In  thoee  inventories  mention  was  made  of  sUkM 
wtains,  fealkor  bads,  mattresaes,  flat  coshioiui  to  be  placed  against  the 
wall  at  the  back  ^the  bed,  the  bed  serving  as  a  eoudi  during  the  day,  ae 
the  saiu  iJinmhw  was  need  for  both  eitting-n>om  and  bedroom,  whidi  was 
stfll  (he  cistttn  in  JxaDoa.  Hds  it  would  be  found  upon  careful  ewmi- 
iMtaoK  Uka^  w/lk  sU  ma  hoastad  iBaravsaieids  and  aoraoees  in  dvilisa- 
^im,  safwas  oosifegt  is  ecniiwad,  &a«inajy  hoasa  of  the  middle  a^aa 


presented  as  many  luxuries  to  its  inhabitants  as  a  modem  house  doM  to 
ouMslvcs,  msking  soms  aUowtMe  for  the  wants  of  a  lea  eflbniiiats  sga 

We  were  often  too  ready  to  look  diq«ragingly  upon  the  "  darit  ages,"H 
we  called  them,  and  to  tunnf  that  our  fbrefatfaers  lived  mots  like  esttb 
than  human  beings.   But  wa  with  d»  sridanee  aow  to  ho 

of  these  tiaws^  look  hack  in  imagination,  and  tzsasport  wimiiw,  fcr 
instance,  into  one  of  those  halls  at  Christmas  time,  witii  the  nls  kg 
blaring  on  the  hearth — hear  the  wunds  of  raosie  pouring  foih  Sam.  tli» 
minstrels'  gaUary,  or  the  pals  of  m«ci;y  langbter  from  tiie  vidm^  of  ths 
jester,  with  dancing  carried  on  with  thorough  goodwill  in  another  pan— 
i^d  so  realise,  to  some  extent,  a  scene  of  wuntth  and  comfiot  whieh  audit 
well  bear  comparison  with  the  refinements  and  stiffness  "w^oA.  driOitan 
often  im^ioees  m  our  modem  drawing-rocnna. 

The  lilnstiatitMis  of  tlie  costames  gave  a  fair  notion  of  the  dnat  of 
the  period ;  and  it  must  be  oonfosMd  that,  so  ftr  as  Hnm,  rim- 
plidty,  and  beau^  were  coooemed,  our  anaestora  had  tiie  advantan  onr 
us.  Mr.  Buskin,  a  great  authority  upon  sack  matters,  observed  that"* 
decree  v£  pentmal  beaotj,  both  male  and  fismide,  was  attained  in  tin 
Uiddlo  Ages,  with  which  dtssical  periods  could  ahow  nothing  eompanUs; 
aad  this  beaaty  wis  set  fi»th  hj  the  most  perfect  spludour,  united  with 
grace  in  drees,  which  the  human  race  have  hitharto  inveated."  Tht 
strength  of  their  azt-genios  was  directed  in  great  part  to  this  ol^et,  aid 
their  best  workmen  and  most  brilliant  &nciere  were  employed  in  wreaUiii^ 
the  mail  or  embroidering  the  robe.  Tien  the  beaaty  of  the  hmnsn  Ann 
was  fully  recognised,  and  the  dress  was  made  so  as  to  hide  as  litda  as 
possible  its  proportions,  and  to  add  a  dignity  to  its  appeaianoe— aot  ISu 
onr  nineteenth  centnzy  dzess,  which  seems  to  be  speetaUy  pnpnadto 
make  the  osmw  Jumo  a  ridienloiis  and  pitiaUa  ot]geet  in  the  ayes  of  hii 
fallows.  In  proof  of  that,  take  the  attire  of  a  modem  gentJeman  in  ena* 
ing  dress,  crown  it  with  the  correct  and  inevitable  hat  of  the  potM,  ml 
compare  it  with  the  drese  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  see  whicfa  bast  bttngi 
out  the  grace  and  the  dignity  of  the  "  faumAD  form  Divine."  It  mi^  ba 
ntged  ttut  some  of  the  ladie^  head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  cenfanj  pn- 
sented  a  rather  startling  appearance ;  but  he  wonld  raspeetfhBy  smnit 
that  examples  might  be  ftmnd,  even  in  these  later  thnes,  '^eh  wodd 
afford  a  fair  field  for  criticism.  However,  he  felt  that  to  be  dunnD 
ground  in  the  presence  <st  so  many  fur  critics,  and  the  dressof  the  luGii 
of  the  present  day  was  so  much  more  graceful  than  that  of  the  gMtlasMB, 
as  not  to  give  the  latter  any  vantage  ground.  Still,  he  tbonglit  that  a 
jury  of  ladies  of  our  own  time  would  give  their  great-graudmotMB  t£  fin 
fourteenth  centnry  credit  for  good  taste. 

Mr.  Lockwood  tiien  referred  to  the  literature  of  the  period,  sad  nidlliat 
he  had  but  to  mention  the  name  of  Chaucer  to  show  that  thon^  the  aM 
was  not  prolific  In  literaiy  productions,  yet  a  great  light  had  arisen,  ^ua 
was  not  only  to  illumine  his  own  time,  but,  by  his  grapbie  and  dnndig 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  onr  soeeators,  to  hand  down 
us  who  live  SOU  years  lat^ r,  scenes  of  English  life  io  the  fomteeuth  eeo- 
tory,  and  to  give  pertnanenee  and  consistence  to  the  langnage  and  poeby 
of  our  country.  Chancer  ranks  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  finest  ndoot  is 
the  world  of  literature,  end  one  of  the  most  chanuiug  and  AirciUe  writtn 
of  English  of  onr  own  day,  Mr.  Bnskin,  quotes  him  more  frequmtly  Asa 
any  outer  author. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

AN  ordinary  general  meeting  was  hdd  on  Thnnday  eve^m,  A|dl  4 
the  Prendent,  W.  M.  Mitdidl,  in  the  duir. 

A  diacuaaonon 

The  Quoen  Anne  Berival 
was  opened  by  Mr.  John  L.  Bobinsoa  (hon.  sec)  in  the  foUosing  liiirf 
PapM: — 

Since  the  days  whan  Staart  aad  Bevett  maaaucad  aad  pablidud  daaiap  <rf 
the  remains  of  AadentOiMk  Temples,  arobitaetuMiatluaaoBnt^hii  basoM 
aa  changeable  as  the  winds,  aad  as  axtraTagutt  in  soins  re^ectsaskdii^ 
fiuhions.  Before  considering  the  latest  erase  let  us  pause  to  itcall  tbs 
diffiuent  styles  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  architaeU;  for  finea  tto 
days  of  Elia^ieth  our  art  hae  been  endued  with  no  healthy  vitality,  jut 
owing  its  eaistenee  to  the  fleeting  fancy  of  the  hour. 

First  we  had  Stuart  uul  Revett,  and,  consequentiy,  a  aaaia  in  tbacGM- 
tiou  of  Oreeee.  Greek  temples  and  Chosaie  moouments  atndded  the  Isod, 
until  the  fashion  diaaged  to  Roman  Classic;  then  Sir  Chadaa  BsrryiAe- 
doeed  Italian  ia  his  Travdlei^  Chil^  and  pualyssd  the  aaabitaoiaal 
psoftssiim  by  duiag  to  design  a  dab  bouse  withoot  ao  oidBt  of  tolsiui 
tacked  to  the  outside  walk.  Axchiteets  in  those  days  eould  not  ladawtand 
how  a  window  could  bo  mads  aa  asehiteetotal  U^mxt  withoat  eotaitM. 
So  tiiis  boildit^  was  bepraiaed,  measured,  aad  pohlisbed,  aad  ha^  t« 
make  a  man  of  Sir  Chanes.  Such  success  begat  imitators,  so  that  wi  M 
treated  to  Italian  Palaaai  in  all  dupea  aad  forma  far  soma  yeais. 
Pi^  eame  OB  tho  SCMM.  and  soeeesded  after  a  great  otragg^  ia  tRsiag 
the  &shion  to  aizteeuth -century  or  Tudor  Ghithic.  Tbea  we  had  a  trial  a 
Decorated,  Nocman,  and  Thirteeoth-eentnry  Gothic  After  a  das 
of  these,  Mr.  Nesfidd  and  Mr.  Shaw  published  thdr  weU-knowa  OBati* 
nsatal^etdi  Bq<^  and  straightway  Coatinental  Gothic  boasnfi  ftsbiosabk 
Mr.  Buakin  also  influenced  soma  men  to  try  Venetian. 

Two  or  tlirse  years  ago  we  had  a  Japanese  ezaaa;  then  half  tiaW 
bouses ;  and  new  everyoaie  is  ginng  mad  about  the  s3-caUed  Qaen  Asai 
Revival,  or  Free  Classic.  So  that  I  du>ald  not  be  in  the  least  aHasiiM 
if  Mr;  Femuson's  •xaitions  wonld  at  last  succeed  in  oonvaitiBg  oj^'f* 
beaoties  tits  Indian  styles^  and  Egyptian  and  Chinese  >«■■■■  ■>* 
tried  when  otiiera  fail. 

The  Qoeen  Anne  Revival,  as  it  is  called,  arises  fn»n  the  hamiliatul 
&ct  thai  a  few  men  lead  tiie  pooCasnoa  in  England,  all  others  fdlevinK 
a  respectful  distance;  and  no  aeoBez  has  one  of  those  leaders  adcaUd 
peculiarity  of  style  than  he  has  aoenes  of  followess.  Hsn» 
Norman  Shaw  (who  has  distingniahed  himself  \q  many  haautifd  9tm 
dsdgns)  designed  the  New  Zealnd  Chambass  in  Ltndaa,  a  bdUtlg  w 
whidi  I  liAT«  BO  dMbt  yoa  am  vsU  a<nwia»sd,  then  wml  of » 
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tanvArfbDowed  Itivsxample,  sqd  dfsigrDad  in  Qomd  Amuvlth  the 
MM  ftemty  m  tli«7  had  heretofore  done  in  Ctothie. 

Aeiprmapal  meritB  claimed  for  the  style  b;  its  admirerg  are— r'That  hy 
Hi  mmaa  architects  ire  enabled  to  throw  some  art  and  pictmwpieneai 
into  their  wvA  at  a  modemte  enmue,  and  that  tratliAtlnese  of  oonBtmo- 
llM  m*  1m  ttUained  In  it  as  in  GoCbie— an  arj^maent  seaioeAy  tenable  is 
tfavHwvofmocft  windows  and  shaped  gables. 

TtwIiSDdon  School  Board  has  served  to  gire  this  morentent  an  impetns 
it  would  never  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  the  City  is  now  being  covered 
with  Qnera  Anne  schools. 

In  the  eoorae  of  my  rambles  thiongh  Dublin  I  have  come  across  some 
enriom  old  hoosee,  whether  of  the  Qaeen  Anne  period  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
JBwe  indined  to  asngn  them  to  the  reign  of  George  L  I  havb  taken  a  few 
lAotogiaiAs  of  them  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  picturesque  a 
■treet  of  each  houses  would  be.  The  bricks  in  the  strings  and  cornices 
are  ridily  moulded ;  the  gables  are  carved  and  topped  with  a  moulded 
brick  vadiment.  The  ioterior  of  those  hoora  were  often  elaborately 
Inishedf  the  walls  of  balls  and  rooms  being  ^eeted  with  oak  waiaeoot, 
imd  the  staneaM  have  oarved  and  twiated  ballusters.  Almost  all  the 
duflUMmoMa  have  disappeand,  and  the  bowes  are  let  in  tenaments, 

2t  withu  thoea  hooMa  have  an  air  of  dignity  and  comfort,  and  recall  the 
ys  w2mb  the  weavers  of  the  Liberty  were  a  wealthy  and  inportaot  bedy, 
aiia  amaj  a  merchant  prince  resided  in  BlackpitU  or  the  Coombe. 

I  had  aona  time  ago,  when  taking  down  several  of  those  hoiwea,  an 
ecipcrtianity  of  studyiag  their  constmctioo.  The  walle  were  oalj-  9  inehes 
tCick.  and  the  flrepUoes  in  a  comer  of  Uie  rooms.  The  roofs  had  gables 
to  the  four  walls,  hence  all  the  thrust  was  Uirown  on  the  four  oomen  by 
means  of  the  valley  pieces.  This  mode  of  constroctioD  was  adopted  to 
oVtads  as  miuh  space  as  possible  in  the  roof,  and  Bav«d  tlie  expense  of 
guttan.  window-frames  wen  not  xerealed.  the  ontside  easing  b^ng 
esposed  to  view ;  the  sash-bars  were  raej  fCrong,  and  the  panes  small. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  where  we  cannot  indulge  our  Gothic  ptoclivities, 
sneh  as  in  town  honses,  we  might  learn  a  lesstm  from  the  bmnble  booses 
in  the  Liberties  of  Dublin. 


lb.  J.  J.  O^AixAOKAM  said  that  the  "  Queen  Anne"  had  all  the  faults 
of  Classic,  and  any  of  its  merits  were  derived  from  Oothic,  and  that  Mr. 
Konwn  ^law  threw  the  spirit  of  Ootfaie  into  his  Qoeen  Anne  buildings. 
Tbe  Kew  Zealand  Ohambsrs  were  €krthic  ia  wpMb.  He  did  not  think  this 
'  "   1  wnld  krt  long.   He  thoogbt  that  aiehitsets  abonld  adopt  either 


round  arches  or  pointed,  and  treat  them  trathAilly.  This  constant  craving 
for  something  new  is  deceptive^  and  will  lead  oa  into  difficulties.  There 
are  new  things  done  every  day  far  which  ne  prseedsat  can  be  fonnd  in 
ancient  work.  He  did  not  care  what  style  a  man  adopted  ;  so  long  as  bs 
worked  trnthfully  in  it  he  must  produce  a  beautiful  building. 

Mr.  B.  8.  9wui  said  tfcatAeewrng  after  noTehy^  is  seea  i*  £ondoa, 
wiuek  is  stadded  mth  tbe  ogUest  awdMn  buildup  in  the  wwld,  and  that 

the  Queen  Anne  style  is  a  mere  passing  ikacy,  merely  attractive  &om  if 

novelty. 

The  Pebsidekt  said  that  some  four  years  ago,  when  in  London,  he  saw 
B^e  designs  at  tbe  Boyal  Aeadony  Exhibition  in  this  style,  and  was  much 
surprised.  Since  then  the  movement  bad  spread  considermbly.  Any 
leader  like  Norman  S^w  will  ban  fblbnnn,  who  wfll  prodnea  a  mtmber 
of  inferior  dangns.  He  tho^^  that  as  its»'aeariT  apfwoaclias  o«r  var* 
nacnlar  arcbiteeture,  and  has  sMne  art  to  reeomm«ad  it,  it  might  be  admUd 
where  clients  will  not  consent  to  nudisevalise  their  houses ;  but  wnuv 
Gothic  architects  are  left  free  to  follow  tbejr  favej,  and  adopt  Queen  Anne, 
it  can  be  only  looked  on  as  a  retrograde  movement.  He  also  thought  that 
the  ex|ieQse  of  specially  moulded  brides  woald  be  so  great  in  Dnblm  as  to 
ptdbSttttKUj  elalnnta  Qmio  Amie  design. 


SALE  OF  FORTUNY'S  PAINTINGS. 

I^HB  fbllowing  prices  wer«  obtained  this  week  at  the  Hotel  Dionot;  Barii; 
1  for  some  of  Fortany'B  paintings : — "  La  Plage  do  Portici,"  Mr.  Bliewar^ 
New  York,  49,800 f.;  a  Spanish  scene,  "La  Sortie  da  la  Vuu assiiiii." 
822,000 f^,  U.  Hedoin;  the  "Basis  Couz  de  rAUumbra,"  Mt.  StMiart 
74,000  f. ;  the  "  F(^flcationB  of  the  Alhambra,"  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
fiOO f. ;  "La  Coar  de  I'Alberea  k  I'AIhambra,"  H.  Ooupil.  27,000  f. ;  "A 
Burial  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  Grenada,"  M.  Erraza,  18,000  f;  "A  Sketch 
of  the  Battle  of  Tetuan,"  9.020  f.;  "A  Butcher's  Shop,"  9,800  f.;  "Arab 
Musicians  Before  a  Moorish  King,"  8,090  f. ;  "  Two  Cf^es  after  Qoya," 
lO.OOOf.  eadi;  "  Une  Fantane  Ara^  at  TkBginw,*  ll.OOOf.;  "  A 
Gitana  Leaning  on  a  Donkey,"  13,400  f. ;  "  Children  Playing  ia  a  TapaEosa 
Room,"  30,000  f . ;  "A  Street  in  Grenada,"  5,000  f. ;  "  Bathers  at  Gremula,'' 
3,019  f.  We  may  add  that  the  last  number  of  L'Art  contains  a  discami- 
native  artide  on  Ftotuny,  and  exceUent  engnninga  from  semal  of  bit 


THE  COST  OF  METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

FTflE  fidkrwing  smunary,  prepared  from  iofonoatiou  si^plied  by  tlie  several  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  shows  the  total  amount  of  sew  works 
mmted  in  the  Metropolis,  from  January  1, 1S06  (the  date  of  the  Metropolis  Looal  Management  Act  ooming  into  opex^ion)  to  Manh  36»  1874^ 
abo  th«4atal  MSpanditore  on  such  wo^;  the  inerease  dnring  that  period  <tf  the  nnmbar  <tf  street  lasapa;  and  tbe  kogth  of  atraaU  and  raMbn^s  vidv 
tha jvdsdietua  of  sMb  body:— 


Fulib  or  District 


81.  IbrjdebCB»  .. 
8t.  Paucres . . 
luibeth 

St.  OAOVSe.  Haoow  St. 

8L  ICaiT,  IsUngtoD 

at.  Z^eonard,  Sboredlttdi 

FiddteftMi .. 

Brthoal  Green 

8t.  Mnry,  Stmiagtoa 

OunbeiwcU.. 

at.  Jmmi.  WesknlMtv 

CSflclceanRiU.. 

ChelseA 

Kensington . . 

St.  Ijaba,  Uddkeex 

St.  George,  South warlr  . 

Barmoousey  i . 

8t.  0«orae-in-tbe-EMt 

St.  l£arUn-tn-Uie-FieldB  . 

mie  Bnd,  OA  Town 

Woolwich  .. 

ftotherhitlu.. 

■amprtsad.. 

yhM— liepal 

WeBtmlnster 

areenwicta  

VandsworilL 
Hafflmey 
Bt.  (Hte 

BCwA 

Tnlliain 
Umebonee  .. 
POfdar 

8t  SaTloni't,  Bontfawark. 
Flomatsed  .. 
LmMsm  .. 

HcMi  ..     ..  . 


NewSewen 
ooDstnoted 


2S  9M 

17  m 
fll  26 

(aotiUtad) 

10  C77 
8  31 

18  86 
U  1,193 
33  8 
60  0 

<DC>bMecl) 

1  I.A8S 

5  1,013 

37  1,100 
«  807 
8  1,M8 

It  8S8 
8  1,427 
1,000 
14  <97 
(not  sUt«d> 
10  657 
la  M6 
4  1,330 
(not  rtatad) 

10  l,iS83 
lU 

31  S86 
8  897 

2  1,073 

3  »1 

11  880 

6  1,133 
18  m 

(notstBted) 

38  704 

H  sn 

1,381 


m  388 


Cost  of  New 
Sewencoa- 


£ 
S0,18» 
56,000 
306,880 
81,078 
61,613 
13,934 
76,117 
33,000 
40,687 
110.000 
16,004 

S,8B» 
11,606 
90,318 

8,967 

6,090 
34,S33 

7,1 7» 

8,264 
18,467 

6,M3 
21,618 
43,0S8 
36,868 
14,640 
118,332 
269,888 
83,769 
17,838 
31,«2S 

8,6U 
73,000 
T8.7S1 
28,186 

4,40« 
48,000 
«0,S80 
861 


0  0 
0  0 

0  0 
2  11 
6  10 

1  8 
U  9 


19  e 

0  0 


14  9 
t  0 


10  10 
0  • 

0  0 
18  11 
7  11 
«  0 
0  0 
0  0 

«  « 


l,Tn^74  11  1 


Bxpendltnn 
onothw 
Sanitary 
Works 


£  «. 
(not  statad) 
311.e<tS  0  0 

10,200  0  0 

10,370  IB  11 
1,881  11  4 
1.600   0  0 

28,606  10  7 
(noteteted) 

29,262  7  7 
3,000  0  0 
(not  BtetBd) 

17,871  3  S 
1,341  13  6 
1,484  0  0 
1,484  3  1 
2,021  19  3 
(not  stated) 

21,619  0  0 
1,000  0  0 
«,S00  a  0 
(not  stated) 
160  0  0 
10«  0  0 
(not  stated) 

76,900  17  U 
(not  stated) 
628  10  0 
367  12  0 

99.798  0  9 
(not  stated) 
6,»4«  0  0 
(not  stated) 
4,487  8  6 
4,680  18  7 
»e  0  0 

16,409  0  0 
(not  stated) 

36,734    0  0 


687,892  U  i 


Sopeiflelal 
area  of 

FKvInffMd 
down* 


sqnare^ardB 
not  ascertained 

160,966 

3l!i,a43 
(not  stated) 

641,363 

601,846 

164,167 

86i,63» 

131393 

118,497 
(not  stated) 

140,819 
l,0a6,336 

149,007 
96.000 

119,293 
(see  note  A). 

7e,0}8 
(not  stated) 

168,829 
(not  stated) 

169,076 
42,031 
(not  stated) 

466,799 

105,318 

123.037 

113.148 

187,608 

348,e3» 

118378 
(not  stated) 

377,800 

210.941 

408.9SS 

821.737 
93,668 

36«,4<8 


T,18^6«7 


Oostot  Paving 


£ 

418,813 

127,069 
119,360 
368,786 
106,378 
119.0M 
83,010 
104,300 
44,341 
46,000 
1W,510 
46,180 
93,814 
118,963 
49,386 
71.676 
43.034 
26,204 
67,069 
60,841 
21,415 
41.562 
30.366 
78,484 
127,060 
69,763 
67.000 
Sl,&7> 
93.848 
48.864 
66,406 
33,000 
97.988 
79.108 
64,n6 
S3,«t7 
38,886 
89,149 


f.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  « 

17  1 

6  10 

8  7 


14  8 

0  0 

16  8 

16  6 

19  1 

0  0 


13  6 
0  0 


16  6 
0  0 
0  0 
8  4 


Htpendhnse 
onottMT 
Stneb 
bageoveBHaai 


£ 

163,845 

1,000 

i!,eoi 

40,000 

6,010 
50,866  12 

4,1S4  18 

8,488  6 
87.611  0 

3,088  0 
2^68  13 

9.829  4 
16.741  0 
36,668  14 
300  0 

7,681  1 
11.399  0 

2,900  0 

8.000  0 

3.0T4  0 

3,344  13 

1,0»3  9 
71.440  0 

1,823  1 

1,143  0 
16,846  16 

1,860  0 

1,413  8 

90»  9  9 
13.444    0  0 

1,6'M  0  0 
•8,848  IS  8 
16,607    6  4 

(not  stated) 

9,H9  0  0 

4,680  0  0 
19.986  0  0 


TD8^  t  0 


Total  espenditnre 
on  New  Sewers, 
SaolteKj  Wovks, 
Paving,  and  otber 
ZmpTOTwnents 


« 

•44,793 

891,781 
888.490 
807,7i6 
188,156 
140,688 
187,669 
131,468 
132,674 
361J11 

n>.e>r 

96,4  <« 
116,295 
232.466 
8;!  406 
79,888 
74,946 
6e,80i 
60.333 
»6,8«8 
28,061 
68,676 
64<444 
176,792 
370.414 
189,338 
848.768 
6(1,861 
211,916 
8a,S9l> 
84353 

njm 

346,057 
139,447 
09,766 
101,788 

71,808 
63^t2 


«.  d. 
0  * 

0  0 
«  0 

18  11 
4  0 
4  lA 

14  7 


19  II 
16  7 
0  0 
S  10 
D  0 


10  9 

4  3 

0  0 

•  » 

6  8 

13  10 

0  • 

0  0 

0  « 

0  0 


Ni 

jot  Street 
Lamps 
added 


137 
1,867 
Mil 
84 
1,246 
70 
682 
18) 
168 
910 
39 

41 

197 
S,37S 
(nonej 
60 
918 
60 
(none) 
337 
170 
50 
713 
94 
847 
668 
1.459 
773 
11 
65 
(none) 
799 
1<70 
613 
100 
•M 
1.176 
43 


riongth  of  Stnfeets 
and  RoadwMi 
nadBr  ooDtzol«£ 
TestFT  ot  DIbWeA 


1856 


14 
60 
46 
21 
84 

m 

83 

J9 

!*• 
19 
33 
14 
22 

16; 


IS 

11 
• 

18k 

31 
M 
S6 

8af 

n 

11 

32 

'SI 

26 
4 


sot 

88 

^ 

SI 
43 
4* 
84 

63 

24 

m 

IS 
23 
tl 

IT 

18 
11 

? 

17 

«S 

100 

iJI 

87 
M 
47 
» 

oa 

46 

« 
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THE  ARCHITECT, 


[Hat  1,  1875. 


Th*  Inititat*  of  ArohltMtte  and  th*  Aimnal  MmtinM. 

Sa, — I  tnit  to  the  funcM  and  cotntasf  with  vhieh  joat  jooraal  hu 
beeo  eondocted  to  iniert  thii  l«tter  with  lefsreDM  to  tba  iMdsr  on  ths 
lutibtt*    Ardiit«ct«  id  toot  lut  ismft. 

The  qnestioB  niMd  in  tbat  article  it  a  rerr  fur  one  to  be  dueoBied.  bat 
Mt,  Z  think,  On  a  Mae  ime  and  wiUiont  Aill  examiutioD  of  the  vhole 
dfcomstaiKM  aa  bearing  on  the  mlfiwe  of  the  loititnte. 

Unth  iMpaet  to  the  quMtitflt  zuiad  sbont  the  bonontr  ■ecretaiT's  fre- 
qoMt  abieoee  from  his  po^  A«  ttank  made  upon  Um,  withottfc  bo^  to 
him,  or  hie  beiog  present,  if  a  joke»  vas  of  a  kind  of  hnawnr  not  genarallj 
^praeiable,  and  Fxofiessor  Kent's  mpport  (no  donbt  also  hnnHwoiu) 
•Iftctnally  obeenred  the  ebaneter  attributed  to  it  in  your  article.  Thoagh 
it  was  needfUl  at  the  lucoeeding  maetiBg  to  pennit  the  Hooomy  Seeretaiy 
(if  worth  his  while)  an  explanation  or  protest ;  enoogb  was  shown  when 
riufeseor  Kerr  again  rose  to  prore  the  sdTisabilit7  of  not  an  taring  on  a 
diecnsdon  of  a  penonat  character  before  nanj  risitori,  who  came  for  an 
•Btiiefy  different  pnrpoee,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  bye-law  which  relegates 
disenssioos  of  this  sort  to  speciil  or  annnal  meetings.  What  coarse  can 
be  more  logical  or  sensible? 

The  writer  of  toot  article  expects  that  the  debate  would  "  wax  warm." 
but  the  qnasdon  raised  is,  I  rentnre  to  think,  one  which  every  tree  well- 
wisher  to  the  Institnte  shoald  regret  has  erer  beioR  introdaeed  and  which 
can  resnit  in  nothing  bat  eril  to  Uie  wai^Bg  of  the  Institnte. 

With  reference  to  the  action  at  the  last  merting  of  one  or  two  of  the 
Conneil,  it  was  simply  an  act  of  sapporting  the  chair  in  an  ordinary  matter 
of  ocdsr  after  bis  xaling,  and  wontd  be  misconstrned  if  looked  at  in  any 
other  Kgbt. 

With  rnpeet  to  the  seoond  pmnt  in  yonr  artiele,  Tic,  the  qoestim  pat  on 
VmlBj  night  last  zelatire  to  the  award  of  the  Soane  prise,  the  answer  le 
BQoally  sim^  The  whole  qnaation  Iiad  been  most  folly  dieeasssd,  settled, 
asd  adopted  by  the  ape^  general  mesting  a  short  time  prsrionsly;  itvas 
BOloogaranaetoftiMOonndl;  no  possible  good  wonldhaTe  been  obtained  by 
its  dieensrion,  and  it  woold  agnin  haTn  eiektad  the  remaA  made,  if  1  mia> 
take  not,  in  yoar  joamal  prerioasly,  that  a  ralaaUe  Fkper  wonld  have 
been  lost  to  fbe  meeting  for  that  erening  by  the  diseossion  of  a  matter 
quite  foreign  to  its  olgeet.  Here,  again,  was  the  wisdom  of  the  bye-law 
made  manifsat.  If  any  adcqaate  csose  of  diasstisfaction  exists  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Cooncil,  the  time  iriken  they  render  np  their 
stewardship  is  the  time  for  comment  and  actioa,  though  others  areprorided 
by  the  eonstitntion ;  but  the  eiicamstances  in  this  ease  were  peculiar, 
becaose  the  member  qoestioning  the  chair  oQght  to  hare  known  that  the 
matter  bad  been  dieonssed  most  fally  and  a  decision  arrived  at,  not  out  of 
d^teeoceto  the  Council,  bub  after  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  design 
had  been  folly  laid  before  the  meeting.  Where,  therefore,  is  there  the 
■mallest  tittle  of  eridence  that  the  Conneil  want  to  restrict  in  the  slightest 
AtffM  the  liberty  of  its  membeia  within  the  lines  <tf  the  eonstitntion  the 
lastitate  has  freely  adopted  t 

It  has  bsMi  often  remarked  that  the  fortnightiy  meetings  at  the  Institute 
niedssaltny,  and  to  an  extent  nnbonaessltke  in  ebaneter,  when  then  the 
Ooamsl  m  eemestJy  endeanmring  to  meet  this  eomplaint,  and  to  aflbrd  the 
HuiHties  demanded  ftr  at  onee  getting  to  the  Fftper  of  the  evening,  it  is  a 
gtnuoge  ineondsten^  to  dtaige  them  with  gagging  the  members.  I  esn 
well  understand  the  action  of  those  few  connected  with  the  Institute 
irtio  hftTS  shown  an  mbending  hostility  to  the  preeent  seeretarial  arrange- 
ments, and  who  wonld  dcaiie  to  take  this  oj^wrtunity  of  unsettling  that 
which,  on  the  whol^  is  workiug  to  the  advantage  of  the  body  and  profea- 
non  at  lai^,  but  then  the  subject  should  have  bsen  i^proadied  in  a  difr 
ferent  way  and  in  a  difibrent  spirit. 

Hay  I  claim  that  yon  will,  as  aiding  in  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
a  liberal  profeerion,  loyally  assist  the  Institute  in  establiahing  cordial  re- 
lations amongst  its  members,  and,  if  I  might  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tnni^,  I  may  express  a  hope  that  many  of  its  experienced  and  tried  friends 
will  be  present  on  the  evening  of  May  3  to  prevent  any  rash  or  iU-con- 
ndered  step  being  taken  which  may  serve  to  permanenUy  iiynre  its 
osefidness.  Toor  obedient  Servant, 

April  27, 1876.    0. 

Soaaa  Competition,  1875. 

Sn, — ^Will  yon  allow  me  space  for  a  wind  on  this  subject. 

Those  who  saw  Hr.  Soott'e  design  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  as 
they  did  from  bis  tetter  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  nit,  that  he  disagreed 
entirely  with  Hr.  Johnson's  view  of  the  conditions  of  tiie  competition,  bat 
mnny  of  Uiem  would  have  been  very  glad  to  know  by  what  line  of  reason- 
ing he  arrived  at  opposite  eoDclosions. 

On  this  subject  he  is  silent,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  Institute  Aould  reply  to  the  criticisms  ou  its  action  by  taking  part  in 
»  papsr  war,  yat  I  most  think  that  the  matter  is  one  iriiieh  those  who  wish 
the  iBstitBte  to  command  ths  ooaMmot  of  the  yoogw  mnben  itt  the 
fwfcwion  mnld  gladly  see  tPtfbiiuA  ia  some  vay. 


At  i»esent  it  seems  simply  inexplieabte  that — 1,  the  prise  committee; 
2,  the  council;  and  8,  the  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  should 
concur  in  an  award  based  on  the  i»inaple  that  "ftont"  mnaDs  "aide;'* 
and  that,  having  prescribed  a  ftontage  of  60  ttnA  th^  should  ctrnov  ia 
admitting  elevationa  representing  a  firentage  of  more  than  100  feet. 

Of  course  one  story  is  good  till  another  ts  told.  All  that  I  wonld  ask  ia 
that  some  one  will  tell  the  other  sto^,  irtisn  doobtUss  I  shall  cease  to  be 

FtnouD. 
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A  Paper  will  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  on  **  The  Use  of  Faint  as  an  Engineering  Material,"  hy  Hr 
Ernest  Spon. 

Mr.  "Wtoxl  XUis  has  presented  to  the  South  Kensington  Moseom  the 
marble  statne  of  Ere,  by  the  late  £.  H.  Baily,  R.A. 

The  Bishop  of  8t.  As^b  has  consented  to  refer  the  question  of  the 
Denbigh  reredoe  to  two  lawyers,  one  to  be  chosen  by  himself  and  the  other 
by  the  committee;  and  if  the  reredos  is  declared  legal  his  lord^ip  will  eoa- 
seerate  the  choidL 

X.  Oodeehartot  the  son  of  a  Belgjaa  scnlptor,  has  left  the  aim  of 
600,000  f.  for  the  benefit  of  Bdfl^  aenlptoBB.  The  intecestt  amoantiiig  to 
80,000  f.,  to  be  divided  into  priise  to  be  girai  yearly  to  the  beet  sealptan. 

M.  Odrome's  Palnttng,  La  Danm  du  Sabft,  Aon  the  Aeaidl  Gal- 
lery, Fell  Hall,  was  sobmitted  by  Hr.  Wallia  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  Cestle  on  Monthly  last 

Frofeasor  Bidner  OolTtn  will,  during  Hay,  ^re  fonr  lecturee  at  0am- 
bridee  on  "  The  Cathedral  of  Siena,  and  in  particular  the  Inlaid  Wwfc  <tf 
the  Favement,"  and  two  lectures  on  "The  C«ipanile  of  Flonneeb  ufcdin 
paitieolar  the  Sculptures  of  the  Base." 

The  Bnltan  has  given  eommisrions  to  H.  Oeroma  and  M.  Bonlangcr  liir 
several  paintings. 

The  late  Bar.  WUUam  Belwyn,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Frofeseor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  died  on  Saturday  last,  daring  his  tom  of 
office  apjmpristed  7001.  a  year  of  his  stipend  as  an  aeenmiming  fond  fbr 
the  building  of  a  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge — an  e^fteo  much  required, 
^he  amount  of  the  aceumalaticns  is  now  about  10,OO0iL 

The  Frc^osal  to  establish  a  Professorship  <tf  Mechanism  and  "BaffoaiK- 
ing  in  the  Univerri^  of  Cambridge  is  to  be  referred  to  a  eyndicsto  for  a 
r^ort  before  the  end  of  the  present  term. 

The  BUI  for  promoting  the  conatroetion  of  a  Great  Central  Terminas 
for  the  Metropdis,  under  title  of  *'  The  Loodm  (<Sty)  Land  Station  and 
Subways,"  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Xoolealaetioal  Oommlsalonera  have  made  the  following  grants : 
— Towards  providing  parsonages — l,460f.  to  All  Saints,  Brightdda, 
Yorkshire ;  600/.  to  St.  Qregory  the  Oreat,  Ctoterbury ;  4601.  to  Chrirt 
Church,  Epeom  Comnum ;  S8SJ.  to  Clauies,  Worcestershire ;  to  St. 

Mark,  StamberHill.  Wonestflrshire;  and  SOOf.  to  All  Sainta,  DariastCT. 
The  Commiariuum  haTV  lUao  granted  a  piece  of  land  (1,8IS  aqusre 
yards)  in  FataiboKntgh  for  the  use  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  raid's,  in  thst 
city. 

The  Belgian  Ck>Tenimeiit  have  derided  that  the  wwks  of*fiH»gn 
aitiats  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts;  irtiieh  is  to  bs 
held  at  Brussels  in  the  month  of  August  next 

The  Designs  of  Messrs.  Hay  &  Oliver  have  been  selected  by  tba 
Wellington  School  Board,  Somerset,  and  also  by  the  Little  Bytham  Sehod 
Board,  lineolnshire. 

The  Oollaotion  of  Casta  to  the  natim  by  the  late  John  Oibson, 
the  sculptor,  will,  it  ia  said,  be  t^iened  to  public  view  at  the  oloes  of  Hay, 

at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Dublin  PabUo  Health  Committee  have  called  upon  the  Cotpcas- 
tion  to  take  immediate  steps  towards  cleansing  the  Liffey  fay  means  of 
dredging  barges,  and  to  chaige  the  eiqtense  to  the  patties  zeepuirible  foe 
its  present  condition. 

Tbe  Thames  Conserraaor  haTe  withdrawn  the  summona  against  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Windsor  for  polluting  the  Thames,  upon  psymant 
of  costs  by  the  defendanta,  who  are  about  to  eon^leto  thia  naeeaaaiy 
drainage  works. 

The  North  of  XntfMld  Iiuititiitioii  toT  fh*  Blind,  at  SheOeld.  ha^ 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Davenport,  become  entiUed  to  a  bequest  of 

20,000/.,  intended  to  provide  new  boildings. 

The  Yorkshire  Oonsregational  Union  have  expended,  during  the  put 
year,  40,813^.  in  the  erection  of  chapels  and  schools. 

The  Paris  Muiioipal  Ooonoil  have  approved  the  coaatradioa  of  s 
carria^  road,  open  fiv  tnuBBe  ni^t  and  day,  n^inre  the  garden  fitntof  tha 
Tnilenes. 

The  Oolleotion  of  OnrloattiM  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  W. 
Billing  is  to  be  sold  }n  auction  next  week,  at  MoulineM,  Wandswwth 
Lane,  Fntney.  The  eoUection  eonriaU  of  antique  EDjg:li8h,  Dutch,  Tom- 
tian,  and  French  goblets,  old  china,  candelabra,  chatelaines,  shoe  and  nitf' 
buckles  ;  an  antique  iron  chest,  of  Flemish  work,  richly  deeinated ;  enmas 
old  firearms,  swords,  and  weapons  of  various  kinds ;  tfoitea  of  arinour,  old 
wood  earving,  end  antique  furniture. 

The  "  Iianoet "  says  that  anyone  who  e&ree  to  penetrate  into  the  iontf- 
most  parts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  force  his  way  into  one  of  the 
Committee  Booms,  will  find  that,  though  flanked  by  the  Thames  on  ooa 
side,  its  stuffiness  and  odorifwous  nastinsss  are  really  appalling,  rinUiag 
in  these  conditions  the  Old  Bailey  and  an  Kaat  End  fOhea  Ooezt  ia  th« 
wont  days. 

Th*  iMtem  of  Br  Oalibedral,  on  the  paiDtii!«  of  which  lb.  Osnliier 
Faxiy  baa  bean  engaged  dmiag  the  past  year,  will  he  zaqpenad  b  Jms. 
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THE  ANNUAU  QCNERAL   MEETINQ   OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS- 

nees  meetiog^  &t  the  lostitato  .the 
S^OD  1974->76  VM  held  MoonUog  to 
regulfttloD,  ^hm  the  Fwideat,  Sir 
GiXBEBT  Soon,  took  the  ehair,  and 
thne  wH'Mi  anwwtlly  lerge  atteoAance 
of  -mrailMM.  <TJh  bauness  to  be  tnws- 
eeted  eonaiated  of  the  raoeptloa  of  ihe 
wraoai  report  fit  the  ConMil,  with  a 
bolanee  «hee(  of  t^  aceoonts,  «ad  die 
eleetioD  of  offieersfor  the  eaauiag  yaar. 
We  prist  the  Report  ia  watber  part ; 
and  we  may  dismiaa  the  balaooe  ^eet 
with  a  very  few  w<»d8  of  kteMttiiig 
infotmatioii. 

the  ioeome  of  the  Tnal^titte,  exduewa  «f  itmet  mooeye,  is  a  little 
over  1,7002.  a  year ;  consisting^  of  atlbaeiiptioDg  of  uiambera,  l,S84f. ; 
dividende  on  stock,  ;  dWidends  on  shares  io  the  AtolHteotaral 
Umon  Oompany  (the  body  of  }Hvpri«ten  ef  the  hooM  in  Conduit 
Street),  6U ;  sales  of  l^ransaetions  uid  other  'P«pent  i 
ceipts  for  adrertisements  pabfished  with  the  TiaiuactioM,  141/. 
The  diabnTsemeoti  of  the  past  year  have  bem  «6  fMhnra  :^-^or  tiie 
zoonu,  &c.,  tsatU.}  for  salaries,  €?e/.;  iot  raiDting  the  Tnuuactiwa, 
notice  papara^  ud  for  stationery,  698^ ;  for  ^e  anntml  cooTer- 
aazione,  112^1 ;  for  the  Omferenee  {altenistipg  bieDnially  with  the 
Architectural  EzaminatioD),  40^  ;  for  books  added  to  tbe  library, 
137/.  (bendes6U  of  spedal  donationfi);  for  the  Soaae  prize  60/., 
and  other  prixes,  161. ;  and  for  sundries  ood  iasunuiee,  47L  ;  making 
Sn  all  If^OL   The  trost  funds  are  tbe  soveral  earns  the  income  of 

the 

340/, 

tion.  The  ahwes  in  tbe"  An^iteotHial  Union  Company  stand 
at  880/.  The  library  and  other  collections  appear  to  be  worth 
between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  re- 
mark that  the  balancMhart  whieh  aeaounts  for  such  figures  as 
tbew  must  be  held  to  repreaejat  the  meaos  of  accomplisbiDg  some- 
thing  of  considerable  moment  from  year  to  year  for  tbe  good  of  archi- 
toctuial  art  and  Ihe  architectural  profeeaion  Eoglaud,  and  that,  if 
fome  of  the  more  etmert  amongst  .the  members  should  be  fouQa  to 
complain  now  akid  tiien  that  what  is  actually  accomplished  is  less 
than  it  onght  to  they  may  reaaonably  claim  to  be  excused  for  the 
n^estioB,  aw  if  it  be  somedmes  (q>P^^  ^  ^  apparently 
onreaaonable. 

We  do  not  owwldar  onrselTea  authorised  .to  report  to  our  readers 
what  takes  place  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  Institute,  but  there 
will  always  DO  on  such  occasions  some  incidents  of  particular  interest 
which  form  the  subject  of  open  conversation  outside  the  walls,  and 
Qpoii  whieb,  ^refore,  it  would  be  an  affeotation  of  punotilio  to  be 
Vient.  In  -the  {wesent  instance  there  were  several  of  such  incidonta ; 
and,  in  commenting,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  upon  the  published 
lleport  of  the  Council,  we  may  take  leave  to  refer  to  some  of  -these 
ptnnta  in  parsing. 

In  perusing  the  RepOTt,  however  cursorily,  ihe  reader  can  -scarcely 
h^p  perceiving  that  it  possesses  ocmuderable  literary  pieteosioos. 
8iyie,  commonly  repudiated  in  such  documents  of  business,  is  here 
indeed  txpceeuj  displayed.  It  must  not  be  thought  su^nog, 
^lerefor^  if  new  and  tAiM  Uie  p«i  of  the  writer  is  found  to  be  ntwHQg 
anKv  with  Mm. 

The  very  ■'first  wtfagn^h  fan^slMB  ao  lastanoa  of  tbis.  "The 
Goun<^  have  to  make  the  simple  intimMicm  that  they  have  not  very 
much  to  dwell  upon  in  the  way  of  business  of  a  prosfuc  kind.  This 
is  ex[ffassed,  tberefcve,  in  the  following  excHleat  but  unusual  phra- 
seology : — **  1%ie  'Statistics  with  whieb  it  has  been  custoamry  to  fHI 
tiie  opening  pages  of  this  Iteport  do  not  this  year  eall  for  any  special 
comment,*  Now  tbe  precise  meaning  of  this  luigoage,  looked  upon 
as  the  first  Be»t«iee  of  such  a  report,  is  at  least  difficult  to  discover ; 
Vid  an  impression  which  is  very  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who 
complain  of  want  of  activity  in  the  admini8trftt4(Hi  is  that  there  has 
been  sueh  an  ezcees  of  ease  during tbelastyeu* as  to  bestowupon  the 
'tosjlxMe  tbat  peculiar  hf^pinese  which  ie  aeaeeiated  with  having  no 
MHiala.  "This,  at  couise,  is  not  the  intention  ;  but  when  tbe  pen 
itms  ewl^  shows  a  disposition  to  take  tbe  bit  in  its  teetii  is 
ssen  at  the  termiDtttiofi  of  its  joomey  to  be  indH^ing  in  such  wild 
gsubols  as  tl»e  Hnes  ezMUt  which  we  now  f»sl  bmiod  farther 'to 
«oi&  we  may  oeitaiiily  bawd  the  opiaum  that  seareely  -one  mepi- 
ler  «  the  lutitBte  ont  of  a  hondred  could  be  beUeved  capable  of 
i^KH^  soch  m  escapade,  and  we  tiy  in  vtm  to  think  of  a  pasallel 
enmle  m  Ki»  cfieisS  repwts  of  «cieBtific«odetMs. 

^'{t  is  only  tliose  eonvenant  vitfa  the  eMeMtire  fuaotioM  of  a 
^oti^*'  -euje  the  R^rt  at  its  dose,  who  can  be  aware  of  the 
naifad  diTergeiiee  ef  opinioo  which  exists  «especting. its  p«£ey  and 


raaaagemei^   Axrtjj^  fdmtti  Ay  (ywiaf  mutbm, 

But  It  is  a  mistiAe  ^  euppose  that  the  Institate  can  ever  be 
modtftled  on  a  plan  whiA  will  realise  ^yww  idmd  of  a  partUMkr 
tUquef  -ftc.  'If  floembsB  wocld  bear  aiis  ^rpose  m  mind,  and 
remember  that  it  will  be  most  readily  afteted  by  «  tUaA/  Imfoltylo 
4^  Inatiiuit,  both  witbin  aad  outside  its-walls,  tuiere  need  be-no  tear 
of  its  failing  to  retMD  its  loog'satabtisiMd  position  as  the  representa- 
tive body  of  a  prnfesiioB  wb^«e«tatus<«nd  welfare  -aze  of  far  higher 
moment  than  ^epurntU  of  party  aims  and  mdrndutiorotehett !  " 

Thus  ends  the  Iteport  j  aiul  it  is  net  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  of 
the  members— although  we  regret  to  say  «t  was  only  one  of  the 
jooiees  boldly  asked  tha  question  what  ^'part^r  s^vAt"  and  wh^t 
^Sfeeial  motives  "  wete  hem  hintnd  what  '*particnlar  clique" 
was  thus  denounced,  -what  class  of  nenbers  were  thos  challwgsd 
npen  thair  kqralty,*^  and  what  oa  caitb«cald  be  meant  1^  "par^ 
aims  and  individual  erotehsts.^  It  is  (Aly  charitable  to  snppose 
that  ^e  Council  as  a  body  had  no  mtMiiig  at  all  to  attach  to  snch 
fine  language ;  aad  no  doobt  a  meeluig  of  the  constituent^, 
loyal  to  tbeir  cause,  wouid  -taoitiy  agree,  as  matter  of  good  taste,  to 
ignore  altogether  this 'fierce  and  purposeless  beating  of  the  air;  but 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  it  by  strangers — by  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  seem  to  be  so  numerous  now-a-days — or  by  its  friends, 
who  find  it  so  hard  aemetimes  to  ftod  enuiias  for  its  shortcomings  ? 
For  tbe  sake  of  the  v^utation  of  the  KMubers  of  the  Institute  at 
lai^  for  mere  «ommon<4aBs^,  we  are  glad  to  be  told  that  a  fealiag 
was  freely  expressed  in  the  room  totto  som  ^t  the  paragraphs  -from 
whic^  we  have  ({uoted  were  only  too  absuvd  for  notice,  being  utterly 
wi^out  foundation  in  faot. 

The  Special  Committee  appouried  this  time  lost  year  to  fry  what 
i«>tild  be  done  to  mend  matters  geaen^y4o  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  idle  as  manyecoflers  have  supposed.  During  the  twelve  mMitfas 
that  have  intervened  &ey  have  had  fourteen  meeting  The  report 
is  in  baod,  and  may  be  eipeotsd  to  be  poMisbed  within  a/ewweebs. 
Let  lis  at  least  aoitioipate  wat  it  will  not  be  written  in  such  brave 
words  *8  those  we  ha»e  just  been  regaidifig;  but  we  cuinot  help 
ao4acing  the  omiaous  h^e  'vrhioh  is  expressed  by  tbe  Council  -eoo- 
cwning  thttir  radeavoura— that  "they  witt  -aot  share  the  fate  of  a 
somewhat  similar  ioqiiiryM  1649.'"  Whaft  this  sad  fate  may  have 
been  we  cannot  tell,  but  «x-and-twenty  years  are  surely  a  sutfieiectly- 
ample  interval  to  have  Modered  tbe  ghost  of  this  e[Msode  of  pro- 
fessioDsl  history  too  iiarlnless  to  be  brought  forward  to  soare  ua  now. 
One  thing  we  are  told  pretty  plainly—that  the  Committee  have 
ceased  to  lo^  upon  financial  reform  as  being  in  any  way  desirable, 
if  the  statement  pf  inciMae  -and  expeodltiue  he  correct  whioh  we  set 
foi^  fit  the  commeooemept  uf  this  srti(^e  it  certainly  would  seum  as 
if  the  finances  of  the  Institote  are  not  so  wholly  satisfactory  after 
all,  when  only  16£  s  year  is  otMBiog  m'tiom  ^e  asle  ofPap«s,aiid 
Mdy  1(U.  a  year  going  oat  in  those  ocdiMTf  pnxes  which  are  perbapa 
the  most  really  ub«|i1  of  all.  Moteoser,  if  the  same  figures  be 
correct,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  imdecstand  bow  the  Ooundl 
make  it  out  Uiat  "  the  «ces8  of  receipts  over  current  expenses  in 
1674  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated;"  and  still  m«e 
anziouslv  should  we  ask  how  it  is  that  **tbe  esttmato  fw  1876  pro- 
mises a  iDalaace  of  18M,-"  wwe  it  not  that  it  is  of  couse  an  archi- 
tect's estimate. 

The  Ardiitectuml  Examination  ie  threatened  witii  abolition :  far 
"itremainfl  to  be  conndered"  says  the  iteport  "whether  the  In- 
sti-tute  ie  justified  in  miuntAining  at  oonsideninle  expense  an/1  trouble 
tbe  oi^nization  of  a.system  of  education  which  seems  to  be  so  little 
appreciated."  Seeing  ^at  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  conduct  the 
examination  without  any  expense  «t  ail  in  money  (beyond  what  is 
met  by  tbe  fees  of  esndidates),  and  with  no  more  trouble  than  a 
labour  of  lov-e,  we  must  expi<ess  a  little  alum  when  we  thus  read 
the  propoeiU  to  sacrifice  this  most  useful  enterprise. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  that  is  suggested,  in  no  other 
interest  apparently  thaxAatof  ease.  ¥hei«v«stigation  of  thaimportant 
que8ti<Hi  known  as  Aat  of  the  Quuitiur  fiurveyoni  is  "  poet^ned 
with  advantwe;"  the  axnai^  dinner  wul  "only  be  lepei^edif  an 
adequate  namherof  membeis  Mgnify  tbeiriatentioD  of  being  present; " 
and,  what  will  astonish  many  peistius  considerably,  the  attradance 
of  Members  of  Council  at  the  ordinwry  geasral  meetings  is  officially 
pronounced  to  be  no  longer  to  be  expected.  In  consequence  of  "  the 
extended  rekticms  of  the  Jostitato  "  the  Ceoiiml  meet  half-ao-hour 
before  tbe  old  time  of  seven  o'clock,  on  the  evenings  when  these 
ordinary  g«neTnl  meeliogs  are  b^d  at  eight.  Nay  more,  the  extra 
bslf  hour  proves  to  be  "barely  euffieient;"  and,  what  with  the 
fatigue,  eaa  what  with  the  insufficieawr  of  time,  the  gentieroen  of 
the  Council,  'v?ho  in  all  other  aut^  Societies  march  grandly  in 
together  to  occupy  the  chief  seals  in  tbe  common  hall  as  an  indis- 
pensable matter  of  course,  are  in  this  Society  to  hnld  themselves 
excused  from  the  duty  of  "remaining  for  the  Qeneral  Meetings.' 
'What  will  be  the  consequence  this  wise  regulation  it  requires  no 
more  than  equal  wiedom  to  foresee 

V  The  drcumstance  is  taken  into  doc  coastderatwn  in  tbe  Report 
^At,  apart  from  the  point  just  disppsed  cf, "  the  attendanee  at  cwdi- 
nary  general  meetings  is  1«h  now  than  m  former  years."  But  we 
are  desired  not  *'to  asoiibe  this  to  «  441iQg  off  iu  the  quaHitf  of  tie 
ledwes  provuM."  flVhat  this  is  iDteaded  to  msan  may  not  be  lightly 
affirmed;  bat  if  4t  is  to  he  nadnstood  that  the  pabnium  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  the  lastitute  of  Architects  shall  »o  longer  be 
''commtmicAtions/'   tmosaoticns/'  -''fafers;"  or  wh«tev«r  they  may 
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be  best  called  for  the  sngmstiou  of  their  proper  character  as  arlutie 
ftnd  scientific  noTelties  submitted  for  the  cnticism  of  experts  in  guild 
aBBembled,  but  merely  shall  be  "  lectures  prorided,"  as  if  the  occasion 
irere  a  penny  reading-  or  an  amudng  entertainment  in  a  suburban 
school-room  to  while  away  a  winter's  eveniag,  then  we  can  scarcely 
bentate  to  say  that  the  chief  functions  of  the  Institute  have  ceased 
to  be  CMiied  on,  and  that  the  attendance  at  such  unworthy  sittings 
muBt  sfxm  dwindle  to  aoch  sniaU  measure  as  shall  be  a  signal  wam- 
inffto  nster  societies. 

Tbeconm^BS  asaertioa  tiiat  Uie  printing  of  the  "leetoree"  in 
professional  journals  otherwise  than  "  in  an  abstract  ftvm "  is  one 
principal  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  meeting 
IS  simply  too  much  of  a  marvel  to  be  critidsed.  What  the  archi- 
tects of  London  want  ia  some  occasion  which  shall  bare  the  power 
of  attracting  them  to  Conduit  Street  on  Ibe  appointed  ereninfra,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them,  not  to  listen  to  a  "lecture/'  but 
to  exchange  opinions  upon  whatever  may  happen  to  be  uppermost^ 
in  public  discusuon  if  it  be  a  public  matter,  or  in  private  conversa- 
tion if  it  be  no  more  than  a  personal  conaderation.  Thus  it  is  that 
it  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  the  free  confabulation  of  the 
tearoom  is  of  more  real  interest  to  the  members  at  large  than  any 
amonnt  of  learned  debate  under  the  eye  of  the  chairman ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  specific  grumble  of  the  older  men  invariably  takes  this 
form — "  Twenty  years  ago  we  used  to  be  certain  of  seeing  each  other 
at  the  Institute  on  the  Monday  eveninga ;  and  if  any  one  of  us  had 
a  matter  of  bunneat  to  talk  over  with  another  who  waa  usually  out 
•of  reaeh^  that  v«a  the  time  and  that  wee  the  place  to  catch  him." 

If  we  now  quit  the  field  of  adverse  comment  for  liiat  of  satis- 
■faction,  this  good  purpose  may  at  nAy  rate  be  served  that  praise  shall 
have  the  benefit  oi  the  last  word. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Heport  which  speaks  of  the  astonishing 
blander  made  by  one  or  two  aichitecta  of  fair  repute  in  consentiag  to 
■ofibr  their  services  in  competition  with  others  after  the  manner  of 
tradesmen  who  "  tender  "  at  a  price,  was  very  pointedly  taken  up 
by  the  meeting.  To  express  utter  disapproval  of  so  ignoble  a  system 
was  really  almost  unnecessary,  because  it  cannot  be  believed  to  be 
possible  that  it  is  becoming  an  institution  amongst  us.  At  the  same 
time,  when  the  meeting  at  large  declared  the  bare  idea  of  such  a 
practice  to  be  repugnant  to  their  simplest  sense  of  professioDal 
honour,  no  one  could  blame  them  for  tatdng  all  the  risK  of  being 
sneered  at  as  a  trade's  union  in  their  eagerness  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  extreme  and  auiddal  error  which  is  involved  in  the 
mistake  in  questitHi.  Fut  ttadesmot,  of  whatever  respectability,  to 
-offer  their  goods  in  competition  on  the  bans  of  price,  is  one  thing ; 
but  for  profeanonal  agents,  however  unpretentious  they  may  some- 
times be,  to  submit  their  daims  for  employment  upon  any  similar 
basis  of  competition  is  a  thing  altogether  dirarent  botii  in  principle 
and  practice ;  and  as  regards  architects,  we  venture,  with  all  respect 
for  even  the  outdders  of  the  profesdon,  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
mistaken  wiseacies  who  choose  their  man  by  means  of^  the  lowest 
'  tender  may  find  him  worth  precisely  his  own  valuation,  and  discover 
•in  their  own  experience  what  real  meaning  there  is  in  (be  phrase 
"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

The  unnatural  practice  called  "  Cannibalism  "  was  also  mentioned 
in  the  discuasion  of  the  Report  It  is  complained  that,  in  order  to 
earn  an  ignoble  guinea  or  two  from  an  attorney,  architects  so  called, 
and  even  members  of  the  Institute,  are  found  to  be  ready  "to  asdst 
.profesdpnally  "  in  assailing  a  brother  in  his  private  and  personal 
-capacity,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  his  profeseioaal  capadty  as 
an  alleged  maladministrator  of  his  budneas.  Dog,  it  was  said,  will 
not  eat  dog ;  but  architect  will  prey  upon  architect  If  this  practice 
be  tnhf  a  reco^ieed  thing,  if  one  member  of  the  Institute  is  really 
to  be  tonnd  assisting  a  plot  to  plunder  or  to  ruin  another,  the  ques- 
tion what  is  the  use  of  the  Institute  is  one  that  may  fairly  be 
asked. 

The  surrender  of  the  Examination  was  nrgeotiy  deprecated,  and  a 
motion  was  made  and  carried  to  the  effect  uat  a  committee  of  the 
Listitute^  composed  of  both  Fellows  and  Associates,  should  be  put  in 
communication  with  a  committee  of  the  junior  Sodety  to  concert 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  such  a  disaster  by  furthering  the  sup- 
ply of  candidates.  We  need  only  remark  that  thin  throws  upon  the 
Architectural  Association  the  onus  of  providing  examinees  in  a  way 
which  is  Terr  different  from  calling  upon  the  Institute  to  find 
examiners.  The  latter  task  is  easy,  but  the  other  may  be  much  more 
difficult  than  is  supposed.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  duty  of  the  Institute 
to  take  the  propur  steps  for  attracting  candidates ;  and  if  this  duty  has 
not  been  enei^tically  attended  to,  nothing  else  ia  wanted  to  furnish 
a  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  examination  scheme.  But  at  any  rate 
we  have  to  congratulate  the  meeting  upon  haying  shown  every  dis- 
podtirai  to  help  the  cause. 

The  threatening  notice  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Institute  resulted  fortunately  in  no  bad  blood. 
The  mover  was  nnqnestionably  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to 
cxhiUt  moderation,  and  to  do  his  best  to  avoid  giving  personal 
offence  where  it  was  almost  imposdble  to  avoid  it ;  and  the  meeting, 
although  not  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  having  ''waxed  warm," 
took  on  the  whole  a  veir  prudent  and  suificient  view  of  the  com- 
plaint If  any  member  baa  come  prepared  to  fight  a  motion  with  an 
amendment,  and  to  settie  it  by  a  stormy  debate  and  a  dividon,  he 
waa  disappoiuted  by  the  dmple  manceuvre  whereby  the  speech 
"  calling  attenticm  "  to  an  alleged  abuse  ended  without  a  motion.  All 


that  was  chaffed  againat  the  present  secretariat  was  the  formd  and 
technical  objection  that  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Institute  ia 
their  true  intent  and  meaning  draw  so  distmct  a  line  of  demareatioo 
between  the  Council  and  the  salaried  offidals  that  no  pud  secretary 
ought  to  be  dected  as  a  member  of  the  Council ;  but  on  the  otha 
hand,  althoogh  still  on  technical  rather  than  practical  ground,  it  wu 
very  fairly  answered  that,  although  the  time  might  come  bdote  long 
for  rerertang  to  the  old  syston,  still  the  preeent  plan  of  appointment 
amounted  iwier  to  thia — Gut  two  leeretariea  an  chosen  annnsUy 
by  the  Liatitnto  as  memben  (tf the  Conndl  and  that  the  pmoentof 
one  of  them  for  spedal  services  may  be  ngarded  as  a  suoceedingdn 
rather  than  a  preceding  one.  Thus  the  pomt  waa  a^usted,  and  1^ 
harm  done  if  fittie  good. 

A  dmilar  notice  with  reference  to  the  fordgn  relations  of  the  In- 
stitote  had  been  ^^en,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it  came 
on  was  a  very  suffident  reason  for  its  withdrawal. 

It  seems  to  us  ven  questionable  whether  one  budness  meeting  pn 
annom  is  suffident  for  the  dlscusdon  and  setUement  of  those  toinei 
of  general  interest  which  in  such  a  society  as  the  Institute  cannot 
but  crop  up  much  more  frequentiy  than  once  a  year.  It  ia  tnia 
that  spedal  business  meetings  are  sometimes  held,  but  their  action  it 
necessarily  confined  within  the  strict  limite  of  the  spedal  queeliaQ 
of  the  moment.  What  is  wanted  is  a  better  opportuni^  tor  that 
gmeral  discusdon  of  profesdonal  pcditiea  without  which  it  is  impoe- 
dble  for  a  guild,  true  to  its  title,  to  exerdse  anjr  real  influmee  ujm 
its  eonstitnento  in  detaU,  or  upon  the  public  outnde.  We  c[uiteigm 
that  it  would  be  impxactieable  to  nnae  sotdi  owtzoversiai  at  ttu 
ordinarv  "  lecture  "  meeting  when  there  ia  a  particular  wrak  to  be 
done  of  a  very  different  kmd,  and  when  any  number  of  strangos 
and  reporters  are  present;  but  we  cannot  agree  that  no  opportaaitf 
whatever  diould  be  afforded  for  sudi  debate  except  at  one  meetiai;  a 
year  of  two  hours*  duration,  when  the  time  is  fully  ^ipropriatedto 
the  ^scnsdon  of  a  report  and  a  somewhat  tedious  process  of  electing 
officers. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  important  meeting  we  camut 
help  congratulating  the  Institute  upon  the  overflowing  attendance, 
ana  pointing  to  it  as  evidence  that  there  is  an  all-sufficient  amoimt 
of  internal  power  in  the  body  if  it  can  only  be  directed  to  its  proper 
ends.  

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  Bdw&bd  W.  Oonwor.  F.SA. 

The  Oreek  Flays. 

INCLUDING  the  doubtful  one,  there  are  no  less  than  five  plajv 
devoted  more  or  less  to  Greek  story,  and  one  vvith  a  hackgntmd 
so  far  derived  from  Greece  that  I  take  leave  to  dass  it  with  tin 
others.  These  six  plays  refer  to  four  diflferent  period^  and  may  bs 
chronologically  arranged  as  follows:— 

TrottrrcS.'? """" : } 

S'^fSeni  :  :  :}..». 4sa-^r- 

Pericles  B.c.  190. 

Comedy  of  Errors    .  .   a.d.  300. 

But  in  affixing  approximate  dates  for  the  action  to  these  dramaslsee 
no  reason  why  certain  of  them — ^namely  A  Midsummer  Night'i 
Dream,  Winter's  Tale,  and  the  Comedy  of  Errors — shodd  not  bs 
considered  as  wholly  belonnng  to  their  author's  time.   The  proper 
names,  Athens,  Thbssus,  Hzvpoltia,  MaOj  Akiasbb,  which  oceot 
iu  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dieam,  are  no  doubt  enunently  Qreel^  bat 
the  woods  where  tiie  two  girls  HsunA  and  Hbldta.  upon  fsint  j^im- 
rose  beds  were  wont  to  lie ''  are  as  English  as  the  clowns  and  thefauiai, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  English.  The  fact  that  Thbsbtts  refen 
to  his  hattie  with  the  Amazons,  and  how  he  first  conquered  and  thai 
loved  their  Queen,  Hxfpoltta,  although  strictly  in  accordance  lilb 
the  classic  legend  is  hardly  suffident  to  wdgh  down  the  host  of  in* 
probabilities  that  crowd  the  stage  when  this  play  is  produced  vitt 
costume,  &c.,  in  imitetioa  of  Greek  fashions.   Again,  when  Theskus 
talks  of  the  livery  of  a  nun,  shady  cloisters,  and  the  like,  he  is  of 
course  distinctly  referring  to  the  votaries  of  Diaka  ;  and  when  tiis 
ladies  and  gentlemen  swear  they  swear  by  pagan  deities,  dthoo^ 
the  names  they  give  them  are  Roman.   But  Puck  and  Bonoii— 
nay,  even  tell  Hbleita  and  proud  Titania — each  is  q^dte  enough  to 
overwei^h  the  Greek  element  in  the  play.   Still,  if  it  must  be  pro- 
duced with  clasdc  accessories,  we  should  do  well  to  be  true  to  the 
little  there  is  of  clasdc  reference.   Thus,  although  Thbsics,  ia  the 
heroic  character  we  have  of  bim,  may  be  a  myth,  still  the  conneehoa 
of  bia  nune  wiUi  that  of  fair  Hslw  of  Tray  brings  the  nan  witha 
the  range  of  ardueology.   And  thus  we  should  be  led  to  P^*^^ 
union  vritb  Hippoltta  only  a  few  years  before  the  dege  of  nV* 
for  although  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  was  not  l«ig  ago 
by  e^ery  scholar  as  fabulous,  with  no  more  foundation  at  the  'i''^^ 
than  that  which  might  be  derived  from  the  settlement  of  the 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ada,  now— if  we  accept  as  genwM  tto 
excavations  and  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  ScHLiEHAinr— ure 
but  have  some  hesitation  before  we  venture  to  draw  a  hard  sod 
fast  line  between  the  fact  and  the  Action  of  the  lef^end.  1^ 
then  the  play  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  most  needa  be 
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acted,  and  if  it  must  needs  be  elMaoally  dothed— and  there  axe  many 
leaaoDs  against  both  the  azohitectnTe,  coetame,  and  accessories 
may  very  well  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  play  of  Troilos  and 
Cressida.  One  thing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  qoite  dear,  and  that  i^that 
the  Acropolis  of  Athen^  as  ve  know  it,  with  ita  Parthenon,  Erec- 
theium,  and  Propylssa,  has  just  about  as  ranch  relation  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Ultbsss  or  Thxseus  as  the  Beform  Club  has 
to  Kma  JoEH,  We  have,  indeed,  to  travel  badt,  not  merely  beyond 
the  time  of  the  Parthenon  (488-420  B.a),  or  beyond  that  of  its  pre- 
decessor (650  B.O.),  but  beyond  the  days  of  Hbsiod  and  Hohbb 
(000  B.a),-  past  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Achuans  in  Pelo- 
ponn^soa,  and  so  hi^er  up  the  stream  of  time  until  we  reach  the 
early  period  of  the  Pelasgic  civilisation.  The  siege  of  Troy  has  been 
calculated  by  some  to  hare  happened  B.a  1194-1184;  by  others  it 
haa  lieen  placed  as  far  back  as  fifteen  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  b^ore 
the  fbnndatiai  of  Nineveh,  and  during  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Assyria. 
The  nncertuntf  thus  shown  leaves  us  free  to  choose  between  four 
dates.  1.  The  time  of  the  author  of  the  play  (1600  A.D.).  2.  The 
time  of  the  anther  of  tiie  story  (000  B.O.).  S.  The  date  assigned  by 
one  group  of  antiquariea  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  story 
(1184  B.O.).  4.  The  date  asngned  by  some  daancal  scholars  as 
about  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy  (loOO  B.o.).  As  the  difference 
bet^veen  the  latest  date  su^fested  for  the  real  siege  and  the 
accepted  approximate  date  of  Hombb's  story  of  it  is  less  than 
three  _  centuries,  as  the  poet  may  possibly  haTe  incorporated 
Int^his  work  much  that  in  his  day  was  received  as  genuine  tradition, 
■a  both  in  HoMBB  and  Hbsiod  we  have  the  most  detailed  descrip- 
tions to  guide  us,  and  as  it  may  be  possible  to  reconcile  much,  if  not 
meet  of  Pr.  Schuehank's  genuine  discoveries  with  the  descriptions, 
I  wonld  accept  the  period,  1184-900  b,o.,  in  preference  to  any  later 
or  earlier  time  as  that  wherein  to  seek  the  arcoi lecture  and  costume 
of  the  two  plays  above  mentioned, 

A  Room  m  the  Palace  of  Thetau  is  the  only  architoctural  scene  in 
«  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  for  the  character  of  this  interior 
we  most  ton  to  As^ria  and  Fersepolis,  to  the  descriptions  of  Solo- 
xoi^  Temple  and  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  (b.0.  lOOff),  and 
the  fragments  of  Mycensa  and  other  Pelasgic  towns.  (8m  Litud'b 
"  Nineveh  "  and  Tjbxixb's  *'  Asia  ItDnor.**) 

In  Tnnlua  and  Cressida  we  have  in  text  twenty-five  Scenes, 
of  whidi  fire  are  arehitectoral.  Iliese  are 

1.  Before  Pbuh's  palace. 

2.  A  room  in  the  same. 

3.  A  street  in  Troy, 

4.  A  court  before  the  honse  of  Pavoisus. 
6.  A  room  in  the  same. 

la  the  background  of  many  of  the  scenes  outdde  the  town  might 
loom  the  "embattled  walls,"  the  "lofty  towers,"  and  the  Scaean 

Stto  of  world-famed  Ilium,  only  it  may  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
at  what  an  inhabitant  of  London,  or  Paris,  or  Carcassonne  in  the 
fourteenth  century  thought  of  embattled  walls  and  lofty  towers  was 
«  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  what  a  Greek  understood  by 
these  words,  for  the  word  rvpotc  simply  meant  a  strong  walled 
building;  and  thus  the  pylons  of  an  Egyptian  temple  and  the  wings 
of  the  nopyleea  at  Athena  were  equally  towers  in  the  Greek  sense. 
The  iMks-rehefs  from  SENNACHEBtB  S  palace  at  Eoyunjik  (B.C.  700) 
tell  us  something  about  embattled  walls  and  gates.  The  walls 
might  be  built  in  regular  coursed  work,  as  at  nycenre,  or  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  like  the  street  paving  discovered  on  the  hill  of  His- 
earlik.  SaiJCBPBBB,  like  Hokeb,  does  not  fiul  to  tell  ua  that  one 
tower  was  hifrher  than  the  others  (Act  L  Sc.  2),  but  beyond  this 
he  aaya  nothmg  that  wonld  illustrato  ^e  work  elaweally  or 
medissTally.  The  dramatist,  however,  marics  dittiaetly  the 
sepaxation  between  the  town  of  Troy  and  Hium— in  other  word?, 
between  tiie  town  and  the  palace  of  Pbzaic  or  the  Acropolis, 
the  citadel  or  stronghold,  or  Pergamus,  wherein  stood  not  only 
the  ^3tg'b  house,  but  the  temple  and  the  store-houses,  and  where 
«1ao  the  eastern  tower  stood,  from  which  the  battie-fleld  was 
OTerlooked  by  Hbovba.  and  Hblbn.  The  exag^rations  that  invari- 
ably aocnnmlato  round  the  nucleus  of  foot  in  all  stories  of  heroic 
deeds  must  be  allowed  for  when  we  come  to  estimate  the  evidence  as 
to  the  nze  and  arrangement  of  Troy.  If  the  city  really  stood  on  the 
bill  of  Hissarlik,  and  Dr.  SciaiBiCAinr  be  right  in  his  couclnsions 
<8ee  Architect,  April  17),  then  the  city  was  no  larger  than  many 
mediteval  fortresses  with  which  we  are  familiar.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  works  exhumed  on  Hissarlik  represent  only  the  extent  of 
the  dtadel  or  Pergamus  of  Troy,  then  the  boundaries  of  the  ei^ 
itaelf  may  be  extended  on  one  side  (the  south)  of  it,  like  an  Aaqrrian 
dty,  to  aimoet  any  distance  compatible  with  the  probabilities  of  the 
ease.  So,  thai,  for  Pbiui's  house  we  have  to  choose  between  a 
palace  not  mw^  better  than  a  pele  or  border  tower,  capable  of  aeeom- 
modatiag  about  twenty  people  at  the  utmost,  and  one  arranged  after 
the  plan  of  tbose  at  Nimrond  (B.a  900),  Khorsabad,  or  Koyunjik. 
If  it  be  the  first,  then  Hoiub's  langnaji^e  is  high  fainting  from  ba- 
nning to  end ;  but  if  the  last  be  the  nght  view  to  take  ot  it,  tiien 
the  poet's  descriptions  may  very  fairly  be  examined  in  any  endeavour 
•we  may  make  to  realise  the  architecture  of  Troy  for  the  soeaic  pur- 
^poses  of  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Crearida. 

In  the  rixth  book  of  the  "  Iliad "  we  are  tdd  that  Pbuh's 
statdy  oonrts  were  nused  on  cdunms  of  stupendous  frame,  that— 
Qftr  Umn  %  ranfe  of  nuuUa  ■tmatan  rvM 
nw  (loh  pftTflloM  gt  Us  auw. 


and  that  (^porito  to  the  sons'  lodgings  were  those  devoted  to  the 
daughters  and  thdr  husbands.  In  the  "  Odyssey  "  one  of  the  palaces 
has  a  high  hall  with  walls  of  fiaming  hran,  a  blue  oamice,  doors 
framed  of  gold  set  with  ulrer  pilasters  and  lintel ;  each  side  the 
doorway  is  a  dox  wrought  in  nlrer  uid  gdd,  and  firom  the  threshdd 
ddrting  the  walls  are  thronee  or  conches  reaching — 

In  iBrtmni  tone  smr, 
OBtothalM  room,  wbanthswoum  met, 
Vruti  mnj  ■  Tloli  nba  itrewn  and  woves  ooTerlet. 

This  hall,  whose  roof-tree  is  supported  on  pillars,  is  lighted  for  the 
night  feasts  bv  torches  placed  in  the  outstretched  hands  of  golden 
figures  of  youths  raised  on  pedestals.  And  in  the  corridor  also  are 
seats  or  couches  against  the  walls  on  which  beds  are  made  up  for  the 
stranger  and  the  guest  Coming  to  detidls,  we  find  that  the  doors 
are  made  folding,  like  the  Japanese  doors  of  the  present  dw,  and 
that  they  are  fastened  by  bolts  passing  through  silver  rings.  Bronxe 
and  ivory  are  comlnnea  with  the  metals  already  mentioned  in  the 
decoration  of  the  ^lais  and  walls,  agunst  whidi  hang  various 
armour  and  musical  instniments.  There  is,  too,  one  kind  of  orna- 
ment which  is  CMistantly  recurring,  for  we  read  of  silver  and  gold 
studding  as  a  very  common  mode  of  decoration  applied  somewhat 
indiscriminately  to  costume  as  well  as  to  ftunltnn  and  buildings. 
The  steirs  leading  to  the  upper  chambers  appear  generally  to  start 
from  near  the  entnmce  to  the  hall,  and  in  the  larger  palaces  it  would 
seem  that  the  buildings  were  arrang^-d  in  separate  blocks  round  a 
common  quadrangle  or  court. 

The  house  of  Paitdakus  would  have  the  usual  arrangement  of  outer 
court,  vestibule,  ^llared  hall,  and  stairs  leading  to  the  private  apart- 
ments above. 

A  street  in  Troy  would  possess  many  of  these  houses  more  or  less 
capacious,  some  separated  irom  one  another  by  orchaids  and  gudens, 
and  some  doubUesa  joatied  by  many  rough-built  tenements  of  a  dif- 
ferent dasB  of  inhabitants — assnmmg,  tliat  is,  that  Troy  meant  some- 
thing more  than  the  walled  endosure  on  the  ItiU  of  Hiasarlik  mapped 
out  for  ua  in  Dr.  Sohlikicann's  book.  For  the  mim  en  tdne  of  the 
drama  before  us  I  am  disposed  to  accept  the  grandsr  view,  and  to 
take  Houeb's  colouring  of  thugs  as  tolerddy  uterd,  after  allowing 
for  poetical  license. 

The  notes  on  the  costume  will  appear  next  week. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.-I. 

THE  exhibition  of  architecture  in  the  present  Academy  strikes 
us  as  hardly  coming  up  to  the  level  of  last  year.  About  the 
same  amount  of  space  is  covered  by  drawings,  but  there  are  no 
models ;  and  though  last  year's  average  of  merit  in  draughtsmanship 
is  probably  maintaiued,  there  is  no  drawing  among  those  which  re- 
present works  in  hand  of  so  important  a  building  as  the  Christ  Church 
Oathedrd,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  exhibited  in  1874  by  Mr. 
Stbbbt,  or  as  Eaton  Hall,  of  whidi  mr.  Watebhousb  sent  generd 
drawings.  Among  dwigas.  again,  titere  is  notfaiUK  to  which  the 
same  degree  of  interest  attaches  as  bdonged  to  Mr.  Bubobs'  models 
of  St.  Paul's,  for  though  that  artist's  designs  for  the  decoration  of 
the  metropolitan  Oathedrd  are  again  illustrated  this  year,  and 
though  Sir  Gilbbbt  Sooti's  deuga  for  the  German  Parliament 
House  is  dso  exhibited,  stall  these  fall  comparatively  fiat,  as  tikej 
belong  to  the  category  of  unsuccessful  works,  and  public  cnriosi^  is 
not  stimulated  in  either  case  by  the  prospect  of  the  project  becoming 
one  day  a  faii  accompli. 

A  large  number  of  well-known  architects,  who  are  habitually 
exhibitors,  do  not  this  year  occupy  the  walls,  and  some  of  those  who 
are  represented  have  not  sent  much.  Neither  Mr.  E.  M.  Babbt  nor 
his  brother,  for  example,  exhibits,  and  we  miss  also  such  accustomed 
names  as  Bloh^iblb,  Oobishan,  Dabbishibb,  Fbrbet,  Georob 
and  Vaushah  ;  Goswur,  I'Ahson,  Nobion,  Rooer  Smith,  Which- 
coRD,  and  WrATi ;  their  places  being  to  a  large  extent  filled  by 
younger  men,  some  of  whom  exhilnt  ambitious  designs  rather  than 
execut<4  workiL  The  number  of  freehand,  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
and  of  dramnga  executed  in  line,  seems  on  the  increase ;  and  in 
many  instances  the  admirable  style  of  draughtomanship  in  wluch 
Mr.  Stbbbt,  and  after  him  Mr.  Nobuan  Shaw,  led  the  way,  has 
been  followed  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, the  drawings  exhibited  are  hard  and  mechanicd,  with  none  of 
that  artistic  sense  of  breadth  and  truth  which  Mr.  Stbbbt  never  fails 
to  display.  Some  examples  of  dra ugh  tarn  anahip  of  a  surprising  kind 
are  exhibited,  and  this  is  ootebly  the  case  in  the  drawings  which  Sir 
Gilbbbt  Scott  and  Mr.  John  O,  Scott  have  contnbuted;  but 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  number  of  works  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  merit  can  have  been 
seen  in  them  to  entitis  them  to  admission,  unless,  perhaps,  it  may 
have  been  their  dimensiona  If  these  happened  exactly  to  fit  some 
space  which  the  hanzer  had  to  fill  up,  this  accident  mu[bt  posribly 
have  caused  obvious  demerits  to  be  overlooked;  but  if  this  redly 
occurred,  it  is  very  much  to  be  deplored. 

The  place  of  honour — which  we  take  to  be  the  centre  of  the  long 
ude  of  the  room — is  dven  to  Sir  Qzlbbbt  Scon,  whoss  drawing  is 
flanked  by  two  exhibited  by  Mr.  BimeBS.  The  aecond  place— uat 
is  to  say  the  head  of  the  end  of  the  room— is  {^ren  on  the  other 
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haod  to  Hr.  Bntnn,  aad  im  bmmiag  n  flaiAsd  -by  two  of  Bir 
ChiCTBrt;  «nd,  itraiwe  to  aaj,  thaie  six  dnnrian  all  betoiw io  that 
cstogorf  cf  niHaoeefBial  designs  to  vliieh  we  wre  alreaay  aaie 

ffir  GiiBKET  Sonn'B  c3iief  corrtributton  (No.  1,604)  is  a  larjre^per- 
BpectiTe  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  derign  sobmitted  b;  hhnaelfand 
Mi.  John  O.  Scorr  for  the  BexUn  Parliament  House,  and  which  ob- 
tained a  premiam  in  the  gveat  intetaational  eoaopetition  for  that 
building.  The  detq^n  ia  alao  iUnrtrated  by  a  -new  of  the  interior  of 
the  great  dome  (926),  a  section  (946),  an  elevation  (954),  and  a  pu- 

rive  vifiw  of  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of  Session  (986),  but  no 
is  sent.  The  building,  as  illnatrated,  is  in  a  style  which  Sir 
tliLBrai  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  helped  to  form — an  arcaded  Gtothic, 
avoldine  mouldings  and  cusping,  and  depending  chiefly  on  ntrface 
decoratKUi  for  its  enrichments,  and  on  s^-line  lor  its  general  ef^t, 
avoidinr  buttresaes  and  broken-np  ouflines  on  plan,  and  reaembUnjg 
Ita£an  Qo^c  rather  than  northern,  in  many  of  its  quaUties.  This 
filament  House  dengn  has  a  vast  cenbu  dome,  and  so  large  a 
number  of  towers,  turrets,  and  other  featores  intended  to  tell  on  the 
aky-Une  are  added  that  it  has  become  to  a  cer'fun  extent  confused. 
In' the  drawings  showing  the  interior  a  profusion  of  surface  decora- 
tion is  lavished  on  every  space  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and,  while 
admitting  the  great  beautv  of  many  parts  of  this  vast  architectntal 
dream,  we  cannot  hat  feel  that  it  is  a  little  too  formalised,  and  its 
style  too  heavy ;  that  it  is  Gothic  with  much  of  the  life  taken  out  of 
it,  and  that  though  Sir  Gilbert's  Albert  Memorial  may  be  regarded 
as  a  contribution  to  the  building  up  of  a  nineteenth-centur^r  style, 
this  design — which  in  many  jKiints  displays  the  same  peculiarities  as 
that  IMemorial — will  hardly  do  much  towards  fixing  the  nnsetUed 
ideas  of  architectural  designers. 

Sir  GiLBSKi  Scon  sends  one  more  contribution,  numbered  1,044. 
This  is  a  restoration  of  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  is  a  fine  large  pen-and-ink  drawing  well  worthy  notice.  Here 
and  there  we  fancy  we  can  trace  a  little  foreign  influence  at  work  on 
the  «nzichmeots  employed,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  good 
anthori^  can  be  found  for  the  whole,  and  we  trust  Sir  Gilbebi's 
UK^aet  may  be  oainad  oat ;  for  the  north  bansept  at  Westminster,  as 
it  at  present  stand^  is  full  of  the  most  unaatisiactory  interpolationB, 
and  restorations  fubely  so  called.  The  beauty  of  the  perspeotive 
lines,  the  dcill  with  which  the  effect  of  groups  of  mouldings  is 
rendered,  and  the  fine  drawing  of  the  enrichments  with  which  the 
central  doorway  is  profusely  ornamented,  and  of  the  8culpture>,  com- 
bine to  render  uiis  a  most  interesting  drawing  to  arehiteoto. 

Mr.  Buboes'  contribotitm  in  every  way  claims  the  next  place. 
The  two  drawings  of  the  nave  and  dioir  of  St.  Paul's  (995  and 
1,005),  executed  by  him  for  Mr.  Haio,  ate  among  the  finest  spsci- 
menB  of  £utbful  ardiiteetnral  dmriK  we  rameiB^Mr  ever  to  nave 
seen ;  «nd  the  one  at  the  dome  (£fo.  §53),  though  kss  auocewful,  is 
stiU  very  aAettve. 

These  drerwings  ought,  of  course,  to  hare  aoeenpamed  the  models 
exhibited  kst  year ;  they  net  only  mpplement  them,  but,  in  many 
particulars,  they  correct  erraneons  im|nressioDa  which  the  erade  tint- 
ing of  the  model,  entirely  devoid  of  atmospheric  efiiaot,  could  not  fail 
to  give.  To  qucrte  only  one  instance  out  of  many — the  tone  of  the 
marble-enoased  piers,  faithfully  lendemd  by  the  mtist,  entirely  diffiare 
from  the  streaky  cold  whiteness  of  the  same  portions  in  the  model, 
and  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  difierenoe  which  ev«n  this  ^simple 
circomstance  ntnifee  in  the  impression  proditoed  upon  a  spec- 
tator unless  we  had  the  two  side  by  side.  The  mleodid 
digirf^  attuned  by  Mr.  BuBen  in  this  design  contrast  •  atiildngnr  with 
the  poverty  and  coldness  of  Mr,  Pevrosb'b  careful  dravring,  No.  939 
(by  Mr.  Gbooh),  of  bis  project  for  the  eane  tinng.  Mr.  FBrKosE 
seems  to  have  ancoeeded  in  onn^og  down  the  vwilt  as  mveh  as  Mr. 
BuB«B  has  contrived  to  throw  it  up,  and  the  paving  is  cmde,  hard, 
and  infaairmonions.  A  more  practical  comnentary  on  tho  nval -pro- 
posals can  hardly  be  imaiwed ;  tiw  one  partial,  iaeouplete,  ■tsowg, 
and  cold,  tiw  other  ricA,  harmfmious^'a&d  comfAete  to  the  ninatast 
detail. 

Mr.  Stbsbt  contributes  two  drawings  only.  One  of  tiiem, 
963,  is  an  unobtrusive  coloured  drawing  of  the  exterior  of 
the  American  church  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Borne. 
The  style  of  this  building  is,  appropriately  enough,  Italian 
Gothic,  and  we  find  it  carried  out  witn  all  the  completeness  which 
was  to  hove  been  Expected  of  the  author  of  "Brick  and  Mnrble 
Architecture."  Perharia  the  tower  is  rather  more  richly  treated  than 
is  quite  in  keeping  witn  the  simplicity  of  the  western  end  of  the 
nave,  which  it  flanks ;  and  the  proportion  nf  some  of  the  lights  is,  to 
our  mind,  rather  too  long  as  compared  with  their  width  ;  but  when 
this  has  been  said  we  have  exhausted  our  criticisms,  and  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  easy,  simple  grouping,  the  excelleot  keep- 
ing of  the  domestic  buildings  in  the  rear,  and  the  admirable  suit- 
ahiKty  of  the  whole  to  the  purj^aes  for  which  it  is  required,  and 
the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  built  Mr.  Street's  other  ccmtribu- 
tion  (963),  the  south-east  view  of  Cuddeadon  College,  represents  the 
interior  of  a  quadrangle,  drawn,  with  Mr.  Street's  usual  masterly 
touch,  in  pen-and-ink.  The  principal  object  is  a  rimple  chapel — the 
memorial  chapel  to  the  late  Bishop  'Witberforce — ennehtKl  bv  a  very 
effective  east  window,  and  a  singulariy  picturesque  vntS.  The 
masterly  ease  of  the  whole  composition,  andliie  akuful  nse  made 
tmobtruaiTO  dements,  deserve  recognition. 


THOMAS  QIRTIH. 

npHE  art  of  water-colonr  punting,  as  it  now  exista  in  the  Ih^Bfc 
school,  a  companion,  and  even  for  ^>edal  parpoaas,  a  rivaled  «S 
painting,  owea  the  spring  of  its  modem  deraopBBct  to 'bong. 
GiBTiv,  and  Williah  Haixdbd  TuKns.  The  fwaan  tft  TvKsm 
has  betm  allowBd  to  awdlow  up  tiie  daims  of  his  fiBow«tadent  aid 
friend — tiie  "oaor  Ton  GiBTur "  of  his  warm  admtntiiBt~-«>  m 
are  gUd  to  hail  such  effort  to  reinstate  Omur  in  tiie  koowle^  and 
esteem  of  artloven>,  as  is  made  by  tiie  Burlington  Fine  AvbOlid)  b 
the  exhibition  of  this  artist's  drawing  now  on  the  vaHi  of  tbdr 
gallery.  We  do  not  propose  to  revtew  in  detail  tiris  od^ctioii, 
which,  as  heretofore,  is  open  only  by  adunssian,  from  memhenof  tb» 
club^  bnt  shall  ^ve  a  slight  sketeh  ef  Ontcnr  apropot  of  theuitawt 
in  bis  work  which  the  ezhihiti(m  is  JSkelj  to  arouse. 

Meesrs.  'ItEDOttATX,  in  their  IrustworCby  "  Oeiitury  olf  T^uilti^* 
point  out  that  although  in  the  seveoteenth  and  aghteenth  etttbaim 
wst«r«oloars  were  used  hotii  in  England  and  ahnad'with-BiiBy  (IF 
the  technical  spedalties  of  practioa  afterwarda  eldKBSted,  nt  fis 
modem  school  arose,  not  from  the  miniatttre  artists  or  &e  IliSa 
landscape  pnntera  in  gouache,  or  body  colour,  bat  from  the •**  hunMir 
art  of  tne  topographer."  AU  the  earlier  men  in  the  list  of  vilir- 
colotn-  landscapists,  Saitdbt,  tiie  flooEXB8,HsuEirx, 'Webber,  Am- 
ATTDBK,  Maxtov,  I>a.tb8,  Bteite,  tinted  and  washed  in  coloar  oa 
antiquarian  and  topographical  drawings.  Artists  who  oould  donr 
and  tint  were  token  abroad  by  pntrons  to  execute  fidthfal,  pnaife 
transcripts  of  scenery,  buildings,  and  people.  Thos'Jomt  €ozBR8,a 
descendant  of  Pktrb  the  Great  by^the  illegitimate  eon  of  an  Bo^iih- 
woman,  the  first  painter  to  throw  poetry  of  feding  and -some  obib 
of  local  colour  into  water-colour  landscape,'  was  takmi  by  Bkxidbi)  » 
Italy  to  make  drawings -for  him.  Ooitstabeb  had  a  pimbirad  sdmifr 
tion  for  Cozeks,  and  GUrtdi  and  TtnsSEB  eo^ed  his  dzOTringi.  We 
may  name  two  more  predaeesaora  of  tOntmr :  P£Tl^^  17—  B-^ 
who  invented  the  use  cf  a  split  bmsh  for  ttee  tonebea,  wxA  vivMAag 
out  lightaj  and  John  SKnn,lT60— 1812,  wfaninirodnoed-ftetwBfBN 
ing  of  positive  cohmrs  by  neutral  greys.  In  1773  GlETnr  was  bom,  ■ 
1775  TuBKER,  and  in  their  hands  vreter-colour  pMnting  ripm 
rapdly  into  full  fruit  of  maturity;  though,  conoBtly  apeuii^ 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  GiBrnr  died  while  the  artwsa  yet  m 
flower,  and  he  nimself  in  his  youth,  twenty-nine  years  of  agenamdif. 
GiRTiir,  according  to  the  dubioos  asthority  of  Mr.  I^ornburt,  vis 
the  son  of  a  rope  maker,  but  had  -relfltionfl  of  easy  maas  who  faelped 
him  onward.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Datw,  Ae  ardiitectonl 
draughtsman,  and  after  doing  more  work  than  bis  fremiam  wu 
worth,  refused  to  fulfil  his  indeotores,  and  denaaiideA  of  Datk  titat 
they  should  be  canoeUed.  Daimb  put  him  in  piiaoD  isr  oadaaacj, 
but  Giam  oover«d  his  cell  wnHs  with  chalk  InodaomeSythe  faawflf 
which  came  somahow  to  ears  of  great  fidk;  and  tiiie  and  a£  it 
was  that  Xiord  Essex  saw  the  pexformanoea,  and,  d^i^ited  with  ti» 
aitiat,  honght  np  the  indeotnies,  sad  released  Qocbm.  At  tbe  ham 
of  Br.  Mranio,  the  kindly  patren  of  the  artistic  yontii  id  thai^, 
GiKTDi  and  Turneb  worked  togathar,  oopyiag  the  dootar's  £it 
pioturee,  and  p«feotiog  tJwmaalTes  muAer  his  jntaDigent  Mpv- 
viaion.  .^m  ttus  peiied  dato  many  of  ■Gnaan'E  aiein  of  Lwko 
and  ita  neiefahonriieed.  He  afterwards  vintad  tka  atxth  sad 
west  of  Ebglaad,  Scetlaad,  and  W^ea,  fiadiag  eiaB^haie 
material  for  his  peociL  Some  of  these  joaracTa  J»  mai» 
in  company  with  Tvanot,  and  the  young  Mtiate  miiat  base 
mutuaUy  stmuilated  one  anoiher  to  exertion,  fiat  Oaaas,  thw# 
enerretic,  was  not  laborious  as  Tdbhhr,  neithw  did  he  jaaa 
equally  ambitious.  He  did  not  exhibit  until  fear  years  afiar 
TuBKEa's  tint  pBhlicappeaeanae,  and  his  ficst  exhibited  piotare  ia  oiU, 
a,neeesaary  staf^Df^-Btone  into  the  Aoadeu^,  datea  the  yeanhefim  bis 
death.  Many  tales  aae  told  of  his  love  of  low  U&;  haw  he  aaai- 
ciated  with  the  oolUers  in  his  baige  passagvs  aorChwasd^iaBd^daBk 
with  boors  in  the  oanatry  inns.  But  trustworthy  endanae  'teada  .la- 
confirm  that  though  rcmgh  aod  sim{^  in  his  taates,  met  fiaok,  lad 
BOt  aaBUBuag'OOHEtiy  manaem  wluch  he  did  not  natwaliy  catsfc,  ^ 
he  was  a  taoaperate  nan,  with  tiie  artiat'a  kwtiaotiM  -wae  bt  Ae 
beaotifal  and  the  safinad.  For  a  few  yean  hafbn  dsalh  k 
oiganiaad  a  Aatahing  aocietv  at  Ue  hMiae,whi^  h^'jgMd  fate) 
Dot  floly  artiatioally,  but  KmaUy.  fie  vrent  to  Puis  jn  dVS,  uaitr 
advice  «f  change  of  tur  to  aet  up  his  fuling  healtii ;  haEe-.he-aketahad 
buildings  and  views,  but  iound  no  renewal  of  staaqfth,  aad  in 
Novmber of  aaaM  year  ^ad.  "If  Qmsrhad  Insd,  lAadl 
have  failed,"  Tubub  is  aaid  tn  hnTfirnrnlsind,  «atuf  JuoUirfialke 
talent  that  was  cot  off  so  eaaly. 

We  oannot do  bettor 'tiuD  eull  firom  tho  airthnritian  alaiadyii"^ 
— Messrs.  BxnoKAva— 4ome-«otee  an  the  maiuMC  uad'OhaaacteiiatiQi 
of  GzBTnr.  We  have  seen  to  what  a  ecaat  iisiitage  in  iua  om 
biaoeh  of  art  he  «ioeeeded ;  to  Ceaa«,  adon^  of  ^  Ua 
oesaoiFs,  «ouId  he  have  owed-iuush  ina|Hiat>onf  aod  Coann'  elefflti 
imimpaasaaned  mijie  was  asaeatiallv  appeaed  to  the  broad,  ^Mgo*''' 
auumer^of  GiBZUr.  "He  Teaolirtely  Au^a^ssed  dfitsila,  mAm£ 
bnadth  and  kcoueae  of  paMs;  "  he  akotohed  taneh  mat  ol  ^am, 
hat  his  aaste  aJsharote  oiacwu^  wrae  stndiad  aa -MMMtttMi^ 
"  wrought  out  with  much  thoaahtiaad  HMoaal  eauiiitiiiii "  hmm 
tamtal  fham^ga  of  has  .eady  dms,  mriiad  nidi  tmm»»  «had»  « 
posMve  aoioiw, io  Ihe  fiaa  OMMin  YoslaMiB..asai>afhaaia<haihil 
townsi  and  the  EnmIi  tWe  is  a  i«9  stride  in  tivdi^ 

matie  element  of  comporiltioo,  tad  -in  iheiwied  use  of  eoloar.  a 
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otttU  t^«lM»  of  hu  lifo  tlMfc  h0>fall}i  undBistoad  the  r9lia» 
oC  loaiil  mloax  in  dudvw^  bKtr  fata  paletto  WW  quite  a  different  thing 
tcAvwad^juenniiiDae  of  Ooznn,— diffsrent,  too,  firont  the  ndaboir 
Mtoov  friuek  Tranrar  leunt  to  p^f.,  H«  was  fond  of  bread  and 
aMtlh^  elBMtB,  of  warm  If^t  and  cool  sfaadtnr  in  oppoaitioD,  and 
Ifted-  to"  uacr  a  special  coarse  cartridge  paper,  oir  wbiclt  he  worked 
iritfr'a  wet  fanuh.  The  clnmvf  fold  in  the  sheet  of  this  paper,  which 
im  doDlted  BiuLsold  in  qidxea  at  a  particalai  ebop  at  Channg  Ctota, 
is  now  priied  bj  coUectora  as  a  proof  of  geauineneas. 

TEe  ooUeetion  at  tha  Burlington  Club  ia  very  completely  rqoa- 
aentatiTa,  and  majr  be  said  to  luudt  the  vanona  stuie  in  the  actist's  ca- 
leoBL  Wa  mi^  emKBaUv  prant  out  the  laiga  view  ot  DwAami  StmitMg 
SUmm^JSoUmJMm  OH^ea^CMtUi  Ti«Wkile2£omtt  CktltmMMi 
2%^OtmJrul^  JM^  Ftm%tJnmiibamyoln]2}amt^  andtha-fiwioHa 
■AlMaiMapKtwes;  alaaaaoUe  drawior,  Oumm-eugit  iVtcyy>aaeewt-in 
tmUos,  the  pwnniaiMLof  Mr.  Qt.  W.  H.  G4Ktm,  tha  Bftut'a  aoia,  and 
Imt  Paosav.  We  mj  pmat  oat  that  a»  QiBxra  had  many  pvpila 
«a#imiMer&  the  ezMnioe  of  dupHeata  exaatplaaof  some  diawiaaa 
i^valtsBxptimig,  while  the  UDeqoai  execntion  of  others  p(»nts  to  the 
Ja«Bt*Toi«  of  V^p^  and  master:  Mr.  G.  Gismr  is  a  principal  cootri- 
bator  to  the  ulub  EiMbition :  alao  Mr.  JoHir  Hbshkbsos,  whose 
ffttfiar  was-  a  good  Mend  to  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Cohen.  The 
British  Muaeom  holds  many  of  Gibtht's  best  drawings ;  the  South 
KjanwDffton  Hiisetuu  possesses  the  celebrated  Sivtmb:  Abbey,  Id  the 
Bedford  collection  are  valuable  examples  which  unfortunately,  after 
tli*  iaahioa  of  a  jxeTioas  dajr,  ace  bound  in  toIuhwS}  and  in  the 
^■MBt  atate  of  a&iis  paioiisaHm  tadetach-  them  could  not  ba  oh- 
tmaad.  Wa  udnstand  that »  nu>Ta  is  made  ^  Gamfaridfre  to  iaduoa 
tWDniaeiWly-  aatharitiw  ta  uahind  fbooa  like,  uaaTailaUa  hoUisg 
tIw(€ffBinr  dmriagi  is  tk«ir  paaaaaawi. 

Tfaa  diA  ainwB  ear  oral  porlnntr  o£  Taniu  Gibxdi^  amangat 
wkirit  the  w^teawu  atndr  by  Ofib  lapnaeata  jost  tha  face  we 
eliowMt  uiMUl-  uanely,  a  nee  not  delicatefy,  but  well  enotrgh,  fea- 
toed  aaa  coloand,  with  fine  open  dwrk  eyes,  an  expreasion  of 
iatefflgeBM  and  bnurammte,  with  emotional  marks  about  the  fall 
motil,  and  a  mm  of  dark  hair  in  rooglt  waves  above  a  broad  brow: 


PfMNTINQ  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADCMY.-f. 

r%.  Boyal  Academy  Exhibition  has-  been  open  nearly  a  week. 
By  tlua  tiM  the  artists  wheaa  pictorea  have  eeeaped  su  m mary 
'diaBiioaai  an  gvewn  uaed  to  the  goocLor  ill  fortune  that  iMve 
p«aed  thsm  wttUa  tikawaUaof  BurUogtam  House,  aad  have  formed 
thaigatwaetypaA  taapMses  to  tha-  cosnrattilation  or  pity  which  tbeir 
fAm^xuf  inflM  upas  tbam  1^  bazars  of  the  vmt  barva  been 
taM:«hafttl»cti£l]r  press  thialDS- of  tbor  haaginp,  and  are  content  to 
mtand  be  tlunkw  after  accomplishing  the  ungrateiul  labour  which, 
let  tlMm  woik  with  the  impartiality  of  a  group  of  SoLOUoirs,  is 
bonsid  to  draw  as  many  un uttered  curses  as  outspoken  blessings  upon 
their  heads.  Hie  sixty-three  elect  have  probably  also  recovered 
fiom  astoaiahment  at  their  own  magpauimity  in  claiming  to  exhibit 
themaelvea  only  an  eighth  put  out  of  the  assembled  works — 1,408 
in  iiMwtMw.  Ijie  pobiic  baa  begun  the  three  months'  traadmill 
throi^h  tlie  momM,  and  mast  aoa^  tha  Exhilutioa  for  better  ta  for 


Wfaataw  may  be  tbot^t  of  the  maaagamwt:  whidt  haa  £3)U)d 
roawaa  t&aoaspt  few«r][Mtnreft  by  ld7  than  last  year,  and  to  di^Kwe 
of  tkaaa-iaaaah  a  way  a»  to  leave  unoooupied  spaoe,  taotaliaiag  to 
ti»-flv«a'  oPtiia  "  leieatad,"  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  seldom 
lia*-tli»leavm  been  so  well  diatributed  throughout  the  mass  as  this 
jaaK  From  Boom  I.  to  Room  X  admiration  or  curioaitf  may  find 
-evCTTwhera  a  point  to  fix  upon.  Even  the  water-colour  room  boasts 
iHrapaci^  attactioDK  Whether  this  Exhibition  is  better  or  worse 
tlon  its'  ^adecewun  it  seems  to  us  idle  to  discoas.  The  Royal 
AtiaAniT  show  is  never  wholly  representative ;  one  season  may  find 
a  leadfaig  man  or  two  in  our  school,  if  we  may  be  siud  to  have  a 
school,  absen^  or  present  only  by  slight  work ;  one  is  a  good  year 
with  the  AcadamicianSj  auotber  with  the  "outsiders;"  landscape 
gOBS  to  the  wall  tbu  time,  and  high  art  suffers  loss  the  next.  Thus, 
thangh  the  average  standard  of  the  Aoademy  Exhibition  ia  probably 
a  gow  criterion-  o£  the  existing  state  of  English  art,  yet  one  year  s 
-sbovr  as  compared  witii  another  can  never  be  taken,  for  many  reasons, 
ta  mack  a  decided  step  of  advance  or  decadenea. 

I^ia.  yeai^  we  ioeluM  to  think,  will  ai^iave.  numtaticm  as  tha 
"landaospe  yeafc"  ACr.  Mjliam  has,  if  we  may  be  albwad  the 
"teiM^"  talMN  awtfaar  "haadar"  into  hudseape  avt^  aad  shows  what 
Btiady  of  thtf  igoK-wfll  da  ta  aid  tdia  kaea  obenvatron  aad  ooafideot 
eflaatt  of  apaiatsr  of  nMaaaoe  and  partnit,  wiiea  he  tabes  to  drawing 
txaaa-wi  hilhp  aai^  cioods.  Drbtt,  Ai^frid  Hvst,  Hbfbt  Moohb, 
CteBP'HuJVBf  J.  9icutr,  are  at  their  best,  and  can  be  seen  well. 
iJaamOt  heie}  and  of  course  Vioat  Coia,  both  taking  central 
phwe*;  wA  BCNn  is  green  and  vigroons  aa  ever. 

Xh*  old  teodeicy  of  English  artists  to  paint  genre,  of  history,  of 
mnaefl^  of  saevad  legend,  of  domestic  lUe,  sKain  pronoun oas  itself. 
THa  wml  haa  perhapa  outworn  its  meaning,,  but  it  must  still  for  us 
awa  te  judicata  that  something  and  nothiag,.tiiat  mode  of  treating 
a  figvza  sobjpBt  withaut  s^lo,  without  tha  dignity  of  an  especial 
aitirtto  OK  mnxal  porposa,  which  haa>  haa»tha  banaof  oar  modan. 
^0lr''  art^  Jratly  bjF  inareaaad  atady  ia  fineiggi  aohaolt^  pMtd j 
thKMqiii  ocMriaOil  qpanal  phaias  af->  tailBy  ia  twit  astnaua  bai^ 


bat  good  inasmuah  as*  they  enaoaurage  definite  style  in  work,  we  seem 
somewhat  emergiog  from  this  limbo  of  n^atioD&  Yet  maay  of  the  well 
panted  and  atudioosly  composed  {octurea  of  the  season,  which  will 

Sin  popelar  applaase,  date-  frona  the  old  forlcns  region ;  take  ^Stt^ 
AECTB  SroimB  Sam  et  Sat^  (l^ff),  for  example,  in  the  demestio 
line,  or  Mr.  CALDXftov*8  clever  pictures  RBfitHnahmg  (310)  and  Lm 
Comettes  (260),  or  the  historic  inddents  of  Messrs.  Elhobe,  R.A., 
and  E.  M.  Wabd,  K.A.,  with  any  number  more  that  would  fatigue  the 
reader  in  recapitulation.  But  some  arUsta  struggle  out  of  this  mi- 
nified inaiflnincanee  by  force  of  pronounced  inouvidnal  taste,  mx. 
Pkotsbp  throws  aty^  and  a  charm  of  lythmic  lines  about  his  Mimut 
(126)„vhioh  mva  definite  character  to  a  trivial  subject.  Mr.  Leszjb 
uses  the  rimpn  theme  of  a  ^1  Xeaimtmff.  SeAcxd  (190)  to  ptesent  an 
cspamat  baaiity  of  Innocent  youth  and  tiie  dainty  graaea  of  a  bye- 
gene-  period ;  otfaer  painters,  Mr.  Hodgoov  for  inatanoe,  and  Mr. 
BvJHnwlesB  vig^usly,  give  sbong  loeai  chsraater  of  physiogncMny, 
manners,  costume,  and  emphaaize  their  subjeots  into  Bignifioance. 
Painters  and  connaiaseurs  are  fond  of  tb»  saying  that  sul^ect  ia 
nothing  and  treatmeat  everytbiog,  which  i»  of  ooume  an  illogical 
abausdity,  that  would  lead  to  pueiDg  TsaiBita  beside  Titian  :  aa 
aftist  shows  ttie  bant  of  bis  faoey  and  the  measure  of  his-  msabU 
cakbrtf  1^  his  srieetion  of  subjeata.  Yet  behind  thn  affected  exalta- 
tion of  treatment  is  a  truth  to  which  we  hsfve  been  pointing  above. 
Without  possessing  some  definite  purpose  beyond  the  mere  telling  of 
a  story  in  a  pleasing  manner,  it  is  impossible  for  a  picture  to  rise  into 
artistic  signiocance.  The  aim  of  an  especial  scheme  of  colour,  or  of 
an  atmospheric  effect,  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  it ;  but  some  lever 
we  must  nave ;  all  the  better  for  the  work  if  the  artist  be  also  the 
poet  or  the  philosopher  or  the  historian,  and  can  use  bia  "artistry" 
to  lift  men's  minds  into'  the  higher  atxatA  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion. We  ahiJl  return  by-ancUby  to  the  one  or  two  pictorea  in 
tlw  £xhibiti(»  that  assert  fon  their  aathoz*  right  to  these  last 
epithsts,  and  shall  find  ouiaelves  then  engaged  with  the  differing 
ctaisiaof  MeasEs.  GooDiXL,  Waiz^  Foozo,  Lomo,  BoimaroN.  H. 
Auu  Tadbill,  and  Mr.  ABifixa.OK  The J>resant  Exhibttioa  ia  on 
the  whela  dapiesakig  to  a  belief  in  the  Engliah  school.  But  one 
sign  of  grace  appears  on  the  walls ;  portraiture  this  year  is  decicbsdly 
good,  in  spite  ot  the  decadence  of  Mr.  Mu.Li.is.  All  great  schools 
have  been  great  in  portraiture,  and  we  hail  the  good  work  of 
veterans  and  youngsters  in  this  line ;  Mr.  Richkoitd,  Mr.  Watts, 
MesOTs.  Wells,  Ouless,  Aechee,  Pkttie,  OECffABosoN,  Saht,  and 
LiftHMANN  have  done  well  and  strongly,  and  we  much  prefer  the 
elegant  portraits  of  Miu  LsiaaTOK  to  the  architectural  interior  in  the 
large  room  ^215),  which  does  not  deseuve  the  honour  the  paintw*B 
name  will  brmg  it. 

We  sbe^  recommence  next  week  with  the  two  ctnitributiona  oC 
Mr.  PoTifXBB,  R.A.,  the  aim  of  wMA  at  a  certam  dignity  in 
decorative  art  the  hangers  aeem  to  have  reeogniaed  when-pUmng 
them  aa  pandanta  either  dde  the  eatmnee  of  the  tbUr  ^hommmi 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BANQUET- 

THB  usual  anniversary  banquet  was  g^ven^by  the  President  and  Conneit 
of  tha  Royal  Academy  on  Satozday  last.  The  Fresident,  in  proposing 
"Tha  Health  of  Hec  ISajMiy,"  said  he  might  safialy  affirm,  that  sinea  the 
reign  ot  Cbailes  L  no  severe^  has  ocsa^sd  the  throaa-  vho  has  more 

consiBtently  enconrag'^  than  Queen  Victoria.  'When  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  "  Army,  Navy,  and  Besenre  Forces,"  he  referred  to  Mr.  E.  W^. 
Cooka's  paintiifg  ot  the  Deoattation,  which  is  to  ba  pres«ited  to  Gieea- 
wi<dt  Hospital  by  Mr.  T.  Beaseey,  as  being'  the  flxst  ropresentatioD.  of  an 
irotialad  that  has  foond  a  place  oa- the' walla,  aad  said  that  the  geniasof 
the  t^ent«d  artist  bad  made  quite  a  pictaiosqae  objeot  of  the  vesad  by 
concealing  more  than  half  in  smoke,  and  adorning  what  remained  with 
s  variety  of  flags.  Afterwards  he  coggratulated  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the 
great  architectaml  improvemants  wtdch  have  recantly  been  effected  in  the 
City,  espeetaUy  oa  that  fine  street,  doeea  Victoria  Stueeb,  making  a 
splendid  theroagh&re  in  connectioB  with  the  Thunes  Embankment  iuto 
the  heart  of  the  City.  This  and  the  Holbom  Viaduct  and  many  other 
im^ovamuita,  he  aaid,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  nuinicipal 
authoritiea. 

The  noKB  or  CSiJCBBmm,  in  zaspondiag  to  the  toaat  of  tha  Army,  aaid 
itappaaradto  himthutavlutabad-avwy  gieat  aflbotion  for  the  nuJttn^ 
service,  irtlich  gave  them  so  msi^  oppratnaitiea  of  deiineating  gallant 
acbievemaats.  He  thought  that  one  of  the  beat  ptctniee  in  the  room  in 
which  he  was  apeaking-was  one  eatitled  the  Ball  Coil,  and  the  young 
lady  had  again  diatiDgai^ad  heieelf  by  pBtnting  a  militacy  picture— Z1t« 
Sfimv  itf  tht  28&t  Htgimmt  ai  th»  Battle  ^  Quatm  Brae.  Thaae  waa 
also  the  picture  of  a  foreign  talented  artfat  in  another  room,  delineating  an 
historic  Charge  at  Waterloo. 

Sir  Joan  Lcbbocx,  in  reapondiag  for  Science,  said  that  one  great  ad- 
vantage o£  sci«Bce~-at  leaat,  of  the.  aoianosB  of  obsacvatioa — is  that  they 
cottivnt*  the  pamc  of  seeing?  He  was  sure  that  men  of  sdaaea  dam* 
espeeitd  pleaatuv  ftom  the  beauties  not  only  of  nature  bat  of  art ;  and  that 
none  more  thoroughly  appreciate,  none  more  heartily  eqjoy  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Academy  than  they  did. 

Mr.  Manoav  AaMoiJ>,inretumingthaaka£i>r  liteiatare^  said:— Thsaa 
is  ne-mafi  hiai^  hawsrcr  positim  aad  proaaia,  wiM  has  not  at  BOBia  tiisa  oa 
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otb«r  of  his  life,  anct  in  some  fonn  or  otlter,  felt  something  of  that  desire 
for  the  trath  ftnd  beftoty  of  thiosi  which  mtkee  the  Greek,  the  artist. 
The  year  goes  ranod  for  as  amid  other  pre-oecnpatiotts ;  then,  with  Uie 
Sp^g,  arnves  jumt  boor.   Yon  collect  us  at  this  festiral ;  yon  ennoaad 
na  wiu  enchantment,  and  call  apon  ns  to  romember,  ind  in  our  stammer- 
ing and  imperfect  language  to  confess  that  we  were  once  Greeks.    If  we 
have  not  forgotten  it,  ilie  reminder  is  delightful ;  if  we  hare  forgotten  it, 
it  is  salntar;.   In  the  common  and  practical  life  of  this  conotty,  in  its 
goTfrnment,  polities,  commerce,  law,  medicine— even  in  its  religion— some 
compliance  with  men's  conTentionalitj,  ralguitjr,  folly,  and  ignobleness,  a 
errtaia  dose  of  cLqitrap  paswa  almost  for  a  thing  of  seceau^.  Bnt  in 
that  wtnrld  to  which  we  oar*  sometimes  upired,  in  your  world  of  art,  Sir, 
in  the  Oreek  world — tot  so  I  will  call  it  after  the  wonderfnl  people  who 
intiodtiMd  mankind  to  it— in  the  Qreeh  world  of  art  and  edeoee,  claptrap 
and  compliance  with  the  conrentional  are  simply  fataL   Let  us  be  grateftu 
to  you  for  reealling  it  to  us :  for  reminding  us  that  strength  and  succese 
are  possible  to  find  by  taking  one's  law,  not  from  the  form  and  presmiM  of 
the  passing  day,  but  from  the  living  forces  of  our  genuine  nators:— 
"  Tiritur  ingenio  ;  cetoa  mortis  erunt" 
Mr.  BtSBAKu  responded  to  the  toast,  "  The  Health  of  Her  Hajeaty's 
Jllembert,"  and  said: — "Mr.  President, — These  gatherings  always  remind 
me  of  tiiose  annual  inlgrimages  which  are  made  to  some  slnins  adofBsd 
with  exquisite  art,  and  in  which  the  pilgrims  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
Beautiful.   Every  year  these  meetings  become  more  interesting  because 
they  further  remove  us  from  that  period  which  witnessed  the  foundation 
of  tbis  institution,  and  memory  lends  them  its  traditiooarr  spell.  Modem 
critics  are  fond  of  discoursing  on  the  position  of  the  British  School  in  the 
history  of  general  art ;  the^  m.re  analysed  the  claims  of  particular  sections 
of  it  and  the  merits  of  particntar  professois,  but  I  think  that  to  ascertain 
the  ehsracter  and  the  dfidency  of  an  institntion,  ws  must  take  Urge  and 
genaral  tisws.   Much  lass  than  two  centuries  ago,  when  Et^land  was  one 
of  the  gnatsst  Vawm  of  Europe,  when  it  prodaced  statesmen  and  oiators 
like  Somers  and  Bolingbn^e,  when  MarlboTone[h  eonquered  in  every  field, 
when  we  had  a  poet  singing  to  the  nation,  who  in  bis  style  has  never  been 
rivalled,  when  toe  gnat  masters  of  compoation  in  ■priM  were  Addison  and 
Dryden  ;  England,  if  it  wished  to  transmit  a  portrait  of  any  of  those  heroes, 
was  obliged  to  import  a  Frenchman  or  a  Fleming.   But  now  I  may  say 
that  the  British  Stmool  of  Portraiture  is  acknowledged  as  among  the  finest 
in  the  galleries  and  cabinets  of  Europe^  and  they  point  now  to  our 
Beynoldses  and  om  Gainsboronghs,  our  Bnnnjya  and  onr  Laoreness,  as  we 
point  to  onr  Vandyeks,  our  Lelys,  and  our  Knellers.  There  is — I  will 
touch  on  it  only  for  a  moment — thue  is  another  branch  of  art  in  whidi  I 
think  the  English  School  may  be  considered  nnrivalled,  and  that  is  gene- 
rally  nckoowledged— in  landscape,  whether  tbey  imitate  the  reality  of 
nature  like  Rnysdael,  or  whether  they  acfaiere  the  ideal  and  give  as  all  the 
fancy  and  splendour  of  Claude  without  that  academic  style  to  which  he 
was  too  nnme.   Feriiaps  I  might  on  this  occasion  rsfier  to  another  &et — 
that  in  this  eoanlry,  so  celebnted  for  i.ts  sense  of  hnmonr,  we  have  pro- 
duced a  scho(d  of  artists  nnrivalled  in  the  world  fbr  the  manner  in  wnich 
tbey  have  tmted  the  common  incidents  of  life,  and  extracted  alike  its 
pleasantry  and  its  pathos.   But  while  I  avert  to  claims  which  all  bave 
acknowledged  and  all   respect   and   admire,  I  woald  here  observe 
that  what   has   most,  in  my  opioion,  distinguished  of  late  years 
the  English  school  is  the  faculty  of  imaginatioa ;  and,  Mr.  President, 
yon  know  well  that  the  English  artist  has  developed  thai  fecolty 
nndsr  very  great  disadvantages.    He  is  not  fitvonred  by  a  dimate  of  in- 
sfdration.   He  is  not  aurronnded  by  a  anbUme  nature.   Hs  dora  not  dwell 
in  cities  glittering  with  symmetiy,  under  purple  skies.    He  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  bnman  beings  whose  flashing  forms  and  pictnrrsqne  gestures 
stimulate  bis  invention  and  often  afford  a  happy  hint  of  expression  and  of 
grace.   For  him  there'  are  no  bannered  processions  parading  the  squares 
and  streets  of  fair  cities  to  animate  his  fancy  amid  the  fall  of  fountaics 
and  the  carolling  of  sacred  bells.  No,  Sir,  he  lives  in  a  studio  invaded  too 
often  by  the  London  fog.    If  be  walks  forth  for  relaxation  be  wandera  in 
stfsM  of  hideons  monotony,   flis  living  studies  are  the  c<HistabIe  and  the 
cabman.  Instead  of  a  procssmon  he  enoonnters  a  blockade  of  omnibuses, 
and  instead  of  bursts  of  harmony  he  is  greeted  by  the  scream  of  the  Sub- 
terranean Eailway  and  the  horrible  concert  of  organs  and  hurdygurdies. 
And  yet  this  man,  by  his  imagination,  by  that  dirine  gift  alone,  can  give 
US  a  canvas  breathing  with  human  passions,  in  scenes  of  romantic  loveli- 
nMS  and  with  every  accessory  of  splendour  and     grace.    Sir,  I  point  to 
Uiis  as  a  diaractaristie  of  the  English  school ;  it  has,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, been  developed  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  it  is  one  which, 
in  my  mind,  will  assume  greater  proportions  every  year,  and  will  ulti- 
matefy  prodnce  works  that  in  the  force  of  tbeir  genius  will  be  worthy  of 
Uie  conntrympD  of  Shakespere  and  of  Byron.    Bnt  I  most  apologise,  for 
2  got  op  not  to  assume  for  a  moment  the  part  of  a  professor  d  criticism. 
When  1  rose  it  was  for  a  graver  duty;  it  was  to  thank  yon  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues  for  the  great  hononr  you  have  done  us  this  day — an  honour 
which  yon  have  accorded  oa  many  occasions  to  the  advisers  of  ths  Crown, 
bnt  wmch  every  year  is  eqoally  cherished.    I  bail  it  not  as  a  mere  cere- 
moinr,  bnt  as  a  public  recognition  that  there  are  relations  which  ought  to 
bo  uierisbcd  between  the  fine  arts  and  the  Government  of  the  day.    I  hail 
it  bscanse^  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  it  gives  th^  an  o[^rtunity  of 
extmssing  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  their  sympatbjr  witb 
those  arts  whidi  add  lustre  to  life,  and  soften  and  elevate  the  condition  of 
man. 

The  Abchbishof  or  Cantebbubt,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  said :  Go  to 
the  dieds  in  the  British  Musenm,  in  which  workmen  are  engaged  in  fitting 
£Dr  pnblie  exhibititm  th«  ^eelsss  statues,  soulptares,  or  mosaics,  which 
modem  ioTettigation  has  gathered  from  tfae  ancient,  loog-boried  stores  oi 
distant  lands;  conrerse  with  the  workmen  there,  or  go  to  any  great  church 
in  course  of  restoration— say,  for  example,  to  St.  Oban's  Abbey— talk  to 
the  workmen — not  only  to  that  man  who,  to  his  great  credit,  picked  out 
with  wondeifiil  ingennity  the  separate  stones  comprising  the  shnne  of  the 
ancient  saint,  and  jnt  them  together  with  ooDsnmmate  art  after  tbey  had 
bm  ihiTeicd  to  a  Uioiuud  pieces  at  tha  Sefarmation,  and  ineoipamted 


into  the  rough  building  of  the  wall,  but  speak  to  any  mason  labosnag  it 
such  work.  Mid  you  will  find  that  h«  has  taste  to  admire  soma,  at  Uaat, 
tbe  productions  of  the  highest  art;  and  an  iotelligei^  appndalwa  cf  b 
laws.  Or  go  to  our  potteries,  squalid  and  begrimed  with  amxHut  onta^ 
but  beautiful  within  nam  the  contents,  and  see  there  not  only  the  tepo- 
ductton  of  ancient  models  designed  by  the  men  and  women  who  kbou 
there  for  daily  wages,  bnt  the  beautiful  original  mations  called  iif  than, 
into  existeneo,  some  of  which  bare  not  unworthily  found  thnr  nj 
to  this  central  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  empire.  I  know  how  mock 
this  general  growth  of  taste  is  owing  to  our  schools  of  dsrip. 
Bnt  r  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  tfae  Bejal  Academy  Is  tha 
chief  motive  power  in  tfais  generu  itnriTal  of  the  lore  and  knoidc^ 
of  the  noble  and  the  beautiraL  And  here  while  others  tdaew- 
ledge  the  obligatiwu  which  we  owe  to  the  Academy  for  seleetiiig 
the  beantifal  pictures  and  sculptures  which  ad«m  these  walls,  asd 
to  the  artists  whose  siweeBsftil  efforts  bave  attained  tUa  enunanei^  I 
am  reminded  of  other  obligations  not  less  real  m  widely  extonsive,  whid 
we  owe  to  the  less  fortnuate  artiats  whose  prodoctions  are  not  now  txtet 
us,  and  to  the  Academy  for  stimulating  tbeir  exertions.  Our  obligatiBM 
to  tbe  enooeasfbl  an  snrs  to  bs  ncognissd.  and  I  eon^der  it  a  ptA 
pririlege  to  be  allowed  to  landw  onr  thanks  to  the  nnsaeeeasfaL  TbasasB 
tbe  men  of  refined  oatore,  and  the  delicate,  sensitive  women,  iriu  ban 
devoted  laborious  days  to  the  pursuit  of  the  art  they  love,  vrith  eoausii- 
tively  slender  hope  that  they  will  receive  the  fiattering  praise  wtia  n 
ordinary  minds  is  so  great  a  stimulus  to  ambition.  Tbey  cannot  but  fed 
that  their  time  and  t^ents,  devoted  to  some  eommmplace  porsuit,  ni^ 
bave  enriched  them,  bad  they  controlled  the  overpowering  instinet  wbeli 
forees  them  to  eonseerate  their  life  to  art,  and  if  they  had  tamed  aside,  io 
^te  at  the  roaes  <tf  natora*  to  sons  ot  tboss  comBson  and  more  riida 
em^oymmts  irtudi,  in  this  matarialistie  age,  so  libecaUy  iwwazd  thosa^ 
labonr  in  then.  I  would  have  these  artists  to  take  eneonrsgaraent  tnm 
the  thoo^bt  that  they,  too,  are  in  tbeir  degree  the  beneOaietOTS  of  the  natka. 
It  is  their  ill-reqnited  laborioos  efforts  from  their  Tei7  nnmbers,  far  man 
than  the  trinmphs  of  the  snccessfol  few,  ttiat  spread  a  knowledge  and  Ion 
of  art  through  the  community ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  their  efiwts  wiU 
go  unrewartud.  They  bave  the  great  reward  of  knowing  how  mneh  cood 
they  do,  and  moreover  the  field  in  which  they  may  laboor  and  suooesd  ia, 
in  uis  prosperous  age,  almost  inexhaustible.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  that 
common  sense  for  wbieb,  except  in  the  management  of  his  own  afiits,  he 
was  as  eminent  as  for  his  boundless  powers  of  ima^nation,  of  pathos,  end 
of  humour,  bang  consulted  bya  family  friend  of  bia,  who  was  an  artist,  ai 
to  the  best  mode  of  prospering  in  his  profession,  gave  this  good  adrie^ 
"  Tom  your  thoughts  to  the  more  pracdcal  branches  of  your  profesaion ;  not, 
every  artist  eaa  1^  a  Titian  or  even  a  Reynolds.  Take  to  deoocMiao, 
and  yon  will  make  a  Artona."  Tha  friaaa  foond,  in  eomas  of  yean,  ij 
following  this  advice,  that  ths  wand  of  tbe  wicard  had  dirsctad  him  to  s 
golden  harvest,  and  very  thankfully  ackoowleged  to  tbe  end  of  his  itjs 
tbe  good  advice  he  had  received.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  now  the  very  mme 
advice  given  by  Sir  Walter,  which  might  not  be  palatable  to  the  aspirtnta 
after  great  distinction ;  but  I  wish  to  point  this  out — not  every  litem; 
man  can  hope  to  write  an  "  Iliad  "  or  a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  not  tftrj 
chronicler  can  be  a  Thncydides,  a  Tacitus,  or  a  Macanlay ;  bnt  thonsutdi 
of  literary  men,  in  traej  age,  contribute  to  the  ^reat  store  of  the  wodf  * 
instroetion,  and  are  hononnd  io  thmr  geoeraticm  fbr  the  fMnedts  thqr 
confer  on  mankind,  withoat  attaining  to  the  highest  eminenos^  lliose  lAo 
in  a  practical  way  give  themselves  to  the  decoration  of  great  architeetortf 
woik%  and  the  embellishment  of  our  cities  or  counti;  palaces,  and  our 
innumerable  churches,  are  following,  in  tbeir  degree,  and  according  to 
tbeir  power,  the  example,  not  only  of  Sir  James  Tbomhill,  bnt  of  Rubens, 
and  even  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  I  see  nothing  derogatory  to  thur  positira 
in  pointing  oat  that  tbey  may  make  ample  fortunes,  while  they  thus  adon 
and  benefit  their  generation.  I  have  spoken  of  snch  work  in  our  charebas, 
and  I  am  reminded  how  the  saersd  prnassion  to  which  I  bdoag  has  «fw 
loved  and  cherished  art.  The  beautiful  is  a  pale  r^eetion  of  tbe  good 
and  tJie  holy.  The  especivl  Church  of  which  I  am  a  minister  has  ew 
loved  to  associate  its  worship  with  the  beautiful.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
confound  religion  with  artistic  enthusiasm,  but  we  endeavour  to  enlist  tbe 
service  of  art  as  a  great  help  to  true  devotion.  In  the  name  of  the  Cbutth, 
then,  as  well  as  in  that  of  your  many  guests  generally,  I  beg  to  retnro 
oar  best  thanks  to  you.  Sir  Franas,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Bopl 
Academy.  The  Archbishop,  before  sitting  down,  proposed  in  fitting 
terms,  ■*  The  Health  of  Oie  Fresident,  and  Pro^erity  to  the  B07U 
Academy." 

The  PasstDiorr,  iu  rising  to  acknowledge  it,  was  loucU^  dmsrsd.  He 
said, — ^Tonr  Royal  Highness,  my  Lords,  andGentlemen,— On  behalf  of  (k» 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  I  desire  to  retam  t^eir  gmtefrl  thanb 
for  the  compliment  so  graeefiiUy  pud  to  them  by  the  Archbiah(^  of  Gu- 
terbury  and  this  distinguished  company.  At  this  late  hour  I  must  not 
detain  yon  by  any  lengthened  allusion  to  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Acaduny. 
I  shall  only  say  that  as  regards  the  education  of  their  numerous  stodniis 
— a  matter  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested— the  Academy  spares  neithv 
expense  nor  trouble  to  procare  for  them  every  possible  advantage  for  thai 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  and  pracUee  of  their  niC;  and  we  sie  n- 
wsrded  by  the  belief  that  among  onr  atndents  there  are  sevwal  of  piotoiaing 
talent— not  only  young  men,  but  young  women — which  leads  ns  to  nope  thtt 
the  fiime  of  the  British  school  of  art  will  be  maintained.  Since  I  last  hti 
the  honour  of  addressing  you  the  Academy  has  lost  by  death  two  of  its 
members.  Mr.  Pickerel!,  who  was  taken  away  at  tbe  ripe  old  age  of  93,  ia 
his  time  painted  many  fine  portraits,  of  which  there  is  an  exceuent  spaei- 
men  to  be  seen  in  the  fnll-length  pintrait  of  Uie  poet  Wordsworth,  io  tk« 
National  Portrait  Oalleiy.  ^e  Academy  and  the  public  have  also  laa- 
tained  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  that  eminent  sculptor,  Mr.F(4c7, 
who  was  taken  from  us  in  the  height  of  his  Aime,  at  a  time  of  lift  «MB 
we  had  hoped  the  country  woald  have  been  enriched  by  his  works  fat  vtn 
to  come.  Yon  mast  all  be  f^iliar  with  that  fine  bronse  statne  of  Loni 
Herbert  of  Lea  which  is  ^aced  in  front  of  the  War  Office.  We  ban 
•encalofhiaworkaintbeSdiilniioB;  oawIdeniaspaoiaUytoaUtidate- 
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a  fiill-lecgtlt  m&rble  statue  of  the  Ulnstrions  Prince  Consort,  an  ftdmirable 
likenesa,  and  a  vork  replete  with  grace,  dignity,  and  reflaement.  Foley 
"wna  a  great  sculptor,  and  his  early  death  is  a  national  loea.  On  the  subject 
of  our  'Winter  Exhibitions  of  Ancient  Art  I  vish  to  obaerre  that  we 
now  find  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  exhibition  annually ; 
and  yet  we  are  most  anwilling  to  relinquish  what  has  proved  so  interesting 
to  the  public,  and  so  uoqaestionablycondncife  to  the  [voniotion  and  know- 
ledge (Martin  the  country.  Ha|^iiy,  Her  graeions  Hqes^,  the  Qneen, 
who  is  ever  foremoet  in  promoting  eTeiy  object  tor  the  benefit  of  her 
•ulgeets,  has  giren  her  cordial  support  in  cazrying  out  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Ancient  Masters  by  lending  year  to  year  from  her  public  as  well 
as  her  private  galleries  works  of  priceless  value.  Let  me  hope  her  noble 
example  will  be  extensively  followed,  and  that  those  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  are  kind  enough  to  lend  some  of  the  fine  works  that  adorn  their 
mansions  will  reflact  that  in  d<UDg  so  they  are  performing  a  patriotic  act 
that  will  laigely  eontribnte  to  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  art 
I  regret  that  we  have  sot  been  able  to  open  the  galleries  containing  Gibson's 
eculptore  and  the  Diploma  pictures  so  early  as  we  anticipated.  The  cause 
of  the  delay  wag  tbat  we  found  many  of  the  casta  from  Gibson's  sculpture 
bad  sustained  injury  in  their  transit  from  Italy.  The  careful  repair  of 
these  aoddents  under  the  immediate  direction  of  that  eminent  sculptor, 
Hr.  Calder  Marshall,  B.A.,  required  much  care  and  time.  That  and  other 
cimuistaBees,  which  I  med  not  enumerate,  have  caused  the  delay ;  but 
all  ia  now  nearly  complete,  and  these  galleries  will  shortly  be  available  to 
the  pablie  on  certain  stated  weekly  cUys.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  Domber  of  works  of  art  sent  for  exhibition  was,  in  1873,  4,169;  in 
1874,  4,481  ;  and,  in  the  present  year,  4,800;  thus  showing  an  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  works  of  art  sent  for  exhibition — the  number 
this  year  being  319  over  last  year,  and  681  over  the  year  previous.  I 
think  it  well  to  mention  these  statistics  tbat  the  public  and  the  general 
body  of  artists  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  annually 
beeet  the  Academy  in  the  selection  of  works  for  exhibition.  Id  making 
tliat  eeleetion  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Conndl  may  err  in  judgment ; 
bnt  I  am  quite  sore  th^  are  inflaeneed  by  the  moat  oonsdentions  and 
kindly  desue  to  fulfil  their  onerous  and  often  puofnl  duties  with  carefol- 
uesBiandjutiee. 

THE  BREDEL  COLLECTION. 

ON  Saturday  last  Heesrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  sold  the  oollection 
of  cabinet  paintings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  which  was  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  BredeL  Several  agenta  of  Continental  galleries 
were  present.  The  total  amount  received  for  the  thirtgMKVen  paintings 
was  82,4022.  The  following  ate  the  principal  prices : — 

F.  Gdudi. 

A  pair  of  ^ews  in  Venice  with  figures,  10  in.  by  7  in.,  panel,  147^ 

Lb  Naim. 

Interier,  with  Two  Lads  and  a  Girl  Playing  Musical  Instramente,  ngnad, 
and  dated  1629,  26  in.  by  88  in.,  canras,  4d3f.  10«. 

A.  Wattbatj. 

A  Couple  of  Feasants  Danung  before  a  Cabaret,  a  Violin  Player  and  three 
other  figures  on  the  right,  a  pasticcio,  in  the  manner  of  I^vid  Teniars, 
9  in.  by  6^  in.,  panel,  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  1848, 
262^.  lOf. 

A  Daose  Champ^tre,  a  CMnpoeition  of  tweoty-flve  figures,  a  child  building 
a  houae  of  catda  in  the  nffegrouud,  26}  in.  by  82  in,,  canvas,  described 
bj  Dr.  Waagen  as  "of  great  mzmth  and  tiaaspareney,  and  of  singular 
eanftiliMss  <tf  czeeutioa,"  fi2M. 

G.  BasxHxiD. 

A  View  in  a  Dutch  Town,  signed,  and  dated  1600*  21  is.     26  in.,  canvas, 

NiCBOXaS  BiBCSIM. 

A  lAndscaps*  hiUy  and  biokeu  foreground,  bounded  by  rooky  cUI^  txees 
and  boshes,  17|  in,  by  15  in.,  pand,  OiSl. 

JoHif  Both. 

A  Laudscape,  with  two  large  trees  in  the  centre  of  tiu  foreground,  rising 
to  top  of  the  panel,  with  figures,  19^  in.  by  25  in.,  canvas,  1,732^  10<. 

AismtT  CuTP. 

View  of  a  Dutch  Siver,  early  morning,  14  in.  by  20^  in.,  panel,  3261. 

A  View  oa  the  Batiks  of  the  Mass,  summer's  evening,  signed,  18^  in.  by 
20  in,,  panel,  described  by  Waagen  as  "  an  admiiable  picture  of  sunny 
tzaosparency  of  the  master's  second  and  beat  period,"  1,1022. 10s. 

COBKBUDS  DdsABT, 

A  Farmyard,  with  peasants  and  ehildreo,  «gned  and  dated  1687*  27  in.  by 
24 -in.,  canvas,  3252.  10*. 

Fbahx:  Haxs. 

Head  of  a  Boy  with  a  dog.  12  in.,  circular,  panel,  1892. 

Head  of  a  Bqr  wiih  a  bubble,  the  companion,  12  in,,  panel*  1162. 10s. 

MmDBBHODT  HOBBBKA,. 

A  BsTer  Scene  with  trees,  signed,  and  dated  1650,  18^  in.  by  25  in.,  panel. 
Of  this  Dr.  Waagen  says,  "  The  silrery  clouds  in  the  clear  sky  are  as 
fine  as  any  specimen  of  the  master  ia  this  line."  Bought  by  Mr. 
Nieuwenhnys  for  3,2252. 

Nicholas  Maas. 

Interior,  with  a  girl  seated  making  lace,  1655,  22  in.  by  17^  in.,  panel, 
1,7762. 

Fkuicn  Mimis. 

A  Young  lady  holding  a  palette  and  a  mask  snspended  tcom  her  neck  by 
a  g(dd  chain,  arched  top,  5  ia.  by  3^  in.,  on  copper,  1850,  2622.  lOa. 

Site  BBamonrad  Caralier,  signed  "  F.  M.,'  and  aaiad  1658,  16}  in.  by 
13}  in.,  puoel,  bought  by  Mr.  Colnaghi  for  ^8002. 


WnXIAK  MlBBIS. 

An  Owl  on  a  stand,  two  figures  with  a  bird-cage  in  the  landscape  back- 
ground, birds  hovering  above,  signed,  and  dated  1686,  6^  in.  by  4}  in., 
M  capptx,  2502. 

Adriam  Ostadb. 

The  Tric*trac  Players,  engraved  by  Suyderhoef,  12|  in.  by  10  in.,  panel, 
signed,  and  dated  1670,  7002. 

Adah  Ptmackke. 

L'Accident  da  Voyage,  morning.    Signed,  17  In.  by  19}  in.,  eaavai^ 

1362.  lOt. 

CCBENS. 

Christ  Triumphant  over  Sin  uid  Death.  28  in.  by  19  ia.,  panel,  4801 
Jacob  Butsdabi:. 

The  Buin :  a  flat  country,  with  a  large  ruin,  built  of  biicfc  and  plastor,  aad 
figures,  18^  in.  by  251  ii^t  panel,  signed,  2,3102. 

GoDFBar  SSALCKBT. 

The  Cook-maid,  6^  in.  by  5}  in.,  panel,  oval,  632. 

Jam  Stbbk. 

An  interior,  with  a  latge  projecting  chimney,  17  in.  by  18  in.,  panel,  signed 

on  the  mantelpiece,  66X2.  10s. 

Davis  Tbhibbs. 

Villagers  Menymaldng^  the  figures  are  81  in.  hi^ ;  signed,  16  in.  by  14  in., 
canvas,  8882.  I0«. 

ASKOUt  TAN  DSB  NbBB. 

Winter  in  Holland,  signed,  22}  in.  by  30|  in.,  canvas,  5562.  10s. 

EOLOM  TAN  Dsn  NesB. 

Interior,  ugned,  and  dated  1665,  IZi  in.  by  10|  in.,  canva^  625^ 
D.  Van  Tol. 

Two  Children  at  an  arched  open  window,  blowing  bubbles,  1 01  in.  by  Bi  in_ 

panel,  2782.  i       ^  a 

William  Van  db  Vbldb. 

A  View  on  the  Dutch  Coast  duriiig  a  calm,  131  in.  by  161  in.,  canvas, 
7872.  10s. 

Adbian  Van  db  Vbldb. 

A  Pastoral  Scene :  a  woody  landscape,  with  a  sloping  meadow  in  front,  and 
a  sheep  lying  down ;  on  the  left  the  eye  looks  through  a  vista  to  the 
distant  landscape,  a  fine  dear  s^  adds  lustre  to  the  scene,  18^  in.  by 
12i  in.,  panel,  sigiied  on  the  foregroBnd,  and  dated  1663,  pronounoed  by 
Dr.Waagen"in  every  respect  one  of  the  finest  pictures  Inr  tiiis  great 
master,"  boug^  by  Ux.  Bredel  for  7002.,  sdd  to  M.  Aotter  for  4,6152. 

-Pbiup  Wotjtbsmads. 

View  on  a  Canal  in  Holland,  winter,  12|  in.  by  14^  in.,  panel,  1,2812. 
A  Biver  Scene,  spanned  bj^  a  picturesque  bridge  and  athve  buildingB  on 

the  bank,  with  figures,  signed,  18^  in.  by  19  in.,  panel,  6802. 
The  DepsEtnie  at  a  HawUng  Party,  191  in.  by  25^  in.,  panel,  60M. 

John  Wtmakts. 

A  Herdsman  with  Cattie  in  a  landscape,  the  figures  and  cattle  by  Adriu 
Vande  Welde,  signed,  16  in.  by  19  in.,  canvas,  3672.  lOt, 

A  Hny  Angling  near  to  cottages  by  the  brook,  14  in.  by  19  in.,  panel,  signed 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Waagen  one  of  the  moat  bmutiful  works  of  the 
master,  1,890^ 

"KERAMIC  ART  OF  JAPAN." 

rB  piospectoa  has  been  issued  of  a  new  work  bearing  this  titie,  iriiich 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Andsley,  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Lord 
Bowles,  the  President  d  the  Liverpool  Art  Club.  Some  time  back  we  were 
fsvoured  with  a  view  of  examples  of  the  plates,  and  if  the  remainder 
corresponds  with  them,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work, 
when  complete,  if  it  does  not  excel,  will  at  least  not  be  surpassed  fw 
beauty  by  any  English  botdc  hitherto  published.  Many  of  the  plates  will 
be  in  the  most  elaborate  a^le  of  chromoUthograpby,  others  will  be 
printed  &om  phot<^raphs  by  the  autotype,  and,  where  it  suits  best,  the 
photolithographic  process  will  be  used.  The  most  beautiful  examples  in 
several  coUections  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors,  including 
^ose  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Soutii  Kensington  Museum, 
the  Dresden  Museum,  Mr.  W,  Bartiett,  Admiral  Eeppel,  Mr.  0.  H.  Rath- 
bone,  Dr.  Grimsdale,  Mr.  Leighton,  B.A.,  Mr.  V.  Prinsep,  Mr.  R,  W, 
Edis,  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Fheni  Spiers,  &e. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  examples  of  Japanese  art  are  regarded  with 
so  much  interest,  a  systematic  work  on  the  pottery  is  much  need«l.  As  the 
editors  say :  "No  treatise  specialty  deroted  to  the  subject  of  Japanese  art 
has  been  written  by  any  of  the  trarellers  in  Japan,  and,  indeed,  if  all  the 
remarks  vece  collected  firom  the  numerous  works  on  the  country,  and  the 
maimers  and  customs  of  its  interesting  people,  which  have  a  bearing  on 
art,  they  would  produce  but  a  fra^entaiy  and  sketchy  essay  on  the 
subject  No  one  appears  to  have  visited  the  countr;^  ^or  the  set  purpoee  of 
investigating  the  uts  and  art  tboughte  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  foot  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  so  great  are  the  changes  which  modern  rivilisa- 
tion  and  commercial  intercourse  have  lately  made  and  are  making  every 
day,  tbat  at  a  very  early  date  but  little  will  be  found  of  the  nation^  art 
work  or  art  tbou^ts  remaining  to  enrich  our  jBesont  imperfect  knowledge." 
The  production  must  be  atteoded  with  miuh  expense.  We  trust  that 
Messrs.  Audslejr  &  Boides  may  meet  vith  the  success  to  which  so  noble  a 
woric  is  entitlea. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WAUHOirSB  IK  THB  OLS  BAILBT. 

THIS  warehoase  (coTering  aa  area  of  3,000  feet,  or  thereabouts)  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thoica.s  Chitfbild 
Clabkr.  The  ground  floor  ia  to  be  conatnicted  in  Portland  stone, 
with  the  upper  storeys  in  red  Suffolk  brick  facings,  relieved  with 
Bath  stone  window  dressings,  mulUons  and  shafts,  with  cornice  striuM 
and  main  cornice  at  top.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  front  will  be 
glazed  with  plate  glass,  the  ground  floor  front  being  fitted  with 
revolving  iron  shutters.  The  internal  eonstrucUon  is  fbraied  with 
iron  atancheona  and  columns,  with  strong  floor  g^rdera,  && 

Special  care  has  been  given  to  the  interior  planning  to  suit  modom 
requuementa,  and  capital  back  lights  are  provided  for.  The  whole  of 
the  worki  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  AIbbbitt  and  Ashbt,  at  a 
cost  of  ijSOOLf  or  ^eieoboats. 

THE  illustration  shows  detail  sections  through  the  large  convoca- 
tion ball  and  the  library  of  Muir  College,  and  also  a  general 
plan  of  that  portion  of  the  colfege  now  in  course  of  erection.  A  general 
exterior  n^w  of  the  design  was  pjen  in  the  Artihitectci  June  7, 

1873. 

The  plan  of  the  building  when  completed  -will  be  a  quadrangle ; 
the  present  erections,  forming  the  first  half,  include  convocation  ball, 
libiary,  lecture  rooms  and  professors'  rooms,  a  bdl  tower  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  lavatory  buildings.  The  future  completion 
of  the  quadrangle  will  provide  for  a  museum,  more  lecture  rooms, 
and  professors'  rooms. 

The  building  has  on  all  sides  open  verandahs  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
is  built  of  a  Terj  fine  sandstonet  of  a  beautiful  yellow  cream  colour, 
from  Mirzapore,  in  the  North-West  Provinces ;  also  some  red  sand- 
stone from  AgiA,  introduced  externally.  Internally,  it  will  he  faced 
with  a  white  atone  of  fine  grain  from  Sheorajpore.  The  exterior  of 
the  domes  will  be  covered  with  coloured  glazed  tiles  from  Moultan, 
laid  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  interior  of  the  hall,  library,  and 
lecture  rooms,  Trill  he  dec(»ated  mth  tiles,  coloured  ornamentation 
and  gilding.  , 

Being  for  the  education  of  Mahomedans,  the  mtroduction  of  the 
human  figure,  or  even  of  birds  and  beasts,  is  prohilnted,  conse^aently 
all  decoration  is  obliged  to  be  either  geometncal  or  rimple  foUations. 
The  type  of  coloured  decoration  found  at  Agra  and  Delhi  in  the  Taj 
Hah^uid  otiier  buildings  of  the  same  style  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  will  be  followed  to  a  certain  extent,  with,  of  course,  the 
important  difference  tiiat  colour  will  be  obtained  from  dmple  paint 
instead  of  inlud  semi-precious  stones. 

The  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  hall  will  be  decorated  with  la^e 
oyster  shells  on  a  ground  of  gold  and  red,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  Octagon  Room  in  the  Ufiizzi  Palace  at  Florence.  The  pen- 
dentirest  v^ch  are  of  a  form  found  in  Moslem  buildings  at  Delhi 
and  fiejapore,  will  have  the  lines  and  trefoils  accentuated  with  red 
and  gold. 

The  shields  in  the  hall  will  be  emblazoned  with  the  ensigns  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  ViceroT,  and  the  Governor  of  the  province  (which 
will  always  settle  the  date  of  the  building),  and  also  with  the  arms 
of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  edncatim  of 
the  natives  in  connection  with  Muir  CoUf^e. 

The  window  openings  vrill  be  filled  wi£  pezforated  stonework  and 
stained  glass,  which  will  probably  be  sent  from  England. 

The  destructive  propenuties  of  the  white  ants  nedude  the  use  of 
timber  anywhere  Bat  in  the  doors,  which  will  hare  stamed  glass 
panels  or  Venetiaus. 

The  large  entrance  door  of  the  haU  is  ornamented  by  a  lattice  of 
woodwork  in  the  head,  the  interstices  of  which  would  be  filled  with 
coloured  glass. 

The  same  style  of  decoration  vrill  be  used  in  the  library  and  lec- 
ture rooms,  but  the  dome  of  the  former  will  be  coloured  with  rings 
of  arabesques  on  alternate  grounds  of  maroon,  white  and  gold, 
examples  of  which  method  <d  dome  decoration  are  also  found  in 
Ibidia. 

ITie  floors  will  be  of  Indian  marbles  from  Jeypore— white,  black, 
and  coloured — mixed  with  mosaics,  red  sandstone,  and  tiles. 

The  pavement  in  the  hall  under  the  dome  will  represent  the  solar 
^stem,  and  in  the  four  comers  black  outline  maps  on  white  marble 
ground  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  coat  of  the  building  wiU  be  defrayed  partlv  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  partly  by  subscriptions,  several  natives  haying 
subscribed  lai^Iy,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  their  High- 
nesses the  Nawab  of  Baufosb,  the  Mahabajah  of  Rkwah,  and  the 
Maoabajah  of  VmAJTASEAM,  the  last  having  given  10,000/. 

AU  the  dedgns  for  tiie  completion  of  the  bauding  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  WmJAU  Eubbsoit,  architect,  of  1  Westminster 
Chambers,  and  are  bang  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Ueut,- 
Col.  Davidbok,  R.E.  

DBBiaV  VOB  LOVa  BATON  BOARD  BOHOOLS. 

THIS  design  was  submitted  by  Messrs,  W.  C.  BitAirawTir  and 
L.  A.  WiTHALL,  Architects,  in  competition,  and  was  intended 
to  be  carried  oat  in  red  brid^.  vrith  Anoaster  stone  bands,  mollions, 
&&,  and  zoofsd  with  gxeen  Whitland  Abbey  slates. 


ALFRED  GEORGE  STEVENS. 

IT  ia  vitb  sincere  regr«t  that  we  record  the  death,  on  Satinday  but,  of  Xt 
Alfred  Oeorge  Stevens,  an  artist  who  is  one  style  was  aDsot|»s9ed  in  tUi 
centuT}-,  althoiigh  to  the  public  he  may  have  been  knovQ  only  as  the  mmt- 
vbat  impracticable  designer  of  the  Wellington  Monomeat.  Mr.  SUxtsa 
was  born  in  Slandford  in  1817,  but  his  training  was  in  Italian  rather  tlua 
in  English  schools.  He  worked  in  Florence  and  in  Some,  and  ve  bdian 
that  his  ability  was  recognised  by  Thorwalsden.  He  returned  to  Euglud 
about  1847,  animated  with  the  feeling  that  all  that  was  most  wor^of 
adoption  in  art,  especially  in  decorative  art,  was  to  be  fbood  in  the  vob 
of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  Cinque  Cento.  We  may  say,  too,  without  n- 
aggeration,  that  at  least,  in  the  desigDing  of  what  is  known  as  onuaxnt, 
his  capacity  was  equal  to  any  artist  of  that  period.  In  a  word, 
he  was  a  man  born  three  centurios  too  lute.  Ha  found  in  EoglaK] 
that  people  ware  uocartnin  as  to  what  was  beet  worth  em[dci)iiii 
in  art,  and  the  st^le  most  popular  was  one  to  which  be  co^ 
not  accommodate  himself.  The  late  Ftofeeeor  Cockerel!  eatnatad 
him  with  some  commissions,  but  (partly,  it  maybe,  through  Ms  im»' 
peteoce  to  recognise  the  ways  of  businass  of  his  coantrymea)  in  s  ftw 
years  he  found  it  necessary  to  become  a  designer  fur  a  firm  of  Sh^Ul 
ironmongera.  In  Sheffield  bo  was  an  instance  of  what  can  be  dooe  iom»- 
timea  through  the  iuflueuce  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  not  offidaltj 
connected  with  the  School  of  Art,  but  in  a  little  time  he  possessed  man 
power  over  the  students  than  all  the  aathorities  at  head-quarten,  and  bii 
designs  were  considered  as  of  his^er  valne  than  the  whole  Bjtttm  hi 
down  for  the  Schocds  ctf  Design.  The  late  Godfrey  Sykes  is  often  dtad  u 
evidence  of  the  valne  of  the  Oorenment  Schools  of  Art,  but  in  tntbit 
was  to  Stevens  rather  than  to  the  Sheffield  school  that  he  was  indebted  flit 
his  knowledge  of  art. 

Some  works — they  were  only  grates,  if  we  remember  rightly — ^from  Mr, 
Stevens's  designs  were  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  d  lg£l, 
and  tbe  report  of  the  Oommissionen  lefera.  to  them  as  evidence  of  reBudi* 
able  advance  in  tasteful  design  and  as  displ^ing  great  beaaty  and  utiaie 
intelligence. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Stevens  was  bom  out  of  time.  His  peeii1iu&- 
position  unfitted  him  for  the  toil  of  the  present  day,  when  work,  regardlce 
of  its  quality,  must  be  produced  with  the  panctnab^  of  a  machine.  W)u\t 
pursuing  his  ideal  of  perfection,  always  io  anxiety  and  often  under  almogt 
overwhelming  pecuniary  difficultdes,  he  would  act  with  the  same  dimgud 
of  money  value,  time,  or  promises  which  accompanies  those  higher  miodi 
who  live  in  a  world  created  by  themselves.  His  purity  of  taste,  vhidivu 
carried  to  the  otramest  vpxge  futidionsaeos^  led  him  to  destroy  models 
and  sketches  vrithoot  hentatioo,  and  often  the  work  ot  weds  woald }» 
thrown  away  in  this  manner.  The  worid  is  often  richer  by  such  meD,liti 
they  themselves  are  always  the  poorer. 

It  was  to  tJus  cause  that  the  delay  in  tbe  completion  of  the  WeUingtoo 
Monument  was  due,  and  there  could  be  no  better  arrangement  for 
Mr.  Stevens  than   wh<^n  faia  fiiend  Mr.  L.  Collman,  who  had  thi 

Greatest  admiration  for  his  powers,  came  forward  at  tbe  request  of  \i» 
reasury  and  undertook  the  business  management  of  tbe  whole;  h 
entrusted  Mi.  Stevens  with  the  artistic  part,  which  had  been  begim  m 
magnificently,  and  thus  prevented  any  strange  hand  from  tampeiiif 
with  ^tbe  design.  Under  this  airangement  Mr.  Stevens  set  to  vnk 
again  with  renewed  ^vigour,  which  was  unhappily  intemtpted  for 
a  Ume  owing  to  an  attack  of  illnees.  We  are  ^ad  to  know  that  bla 
part  of  the  work  on  the  monument  is  now  complete  all  but  tbe  csstiif 
of  one  small  panel  in  plaster,  and  the  filling  up  of  a  few  boles.  It  vill 
satisfy  all  bis  admirers,  therefore,  to  learn  that  nobody  will  be  alloirei 
to  add  to  or  alter  his  work,  and  that  the  remaining  portions  will  be  caA  io 
bronze  without  further  loss  of  time. 

He  was,  perhaps,  a  little  nntiaetable  in  what  he  nndertoc^  aid 
Utterly  his  jadgment  appeared  to  be  rather  warped  eoneening  tbe 
Wellington  Monument ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  completed,  and  tbi 
world  can  judge  of  its  exceeding  beauty,  they  will  realise  the  gieataen 
of  the  mind  we  have  lost 

Mr.  Stevens  was  very  quiet  and  modest  io  his  demeanour,  and  codk- 
quently  was  littie  known  by  the  world  at  large ;  but  all  who  bad  tl» 
privile^  of  his  friendship  can  bear  ^teful  testimony  to  his  generoat; 
and  kindness.  He  had  a  few  pupils  besides  the  late  God^y  Bjiei, 
vis.,  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Townroe,  of  South  Kensington,  and  Means. 
Stannus,  Eaton,  Hoyles,  and  Ellis,  and  by  them  he  was  mnch  beloved. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  Haverstock  Hill,  and  was  buried  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Highgate  Cemetery,  his  fun  oral  being  attended  bj  a 
Unr  soixoiriBg  friends. 

ROMAN   REMAINS  AT  FOLKESTONE. 

THE  South  Eastern  Gazette  says  that  a  discovery  of  much  intemt  te 
aidiSBologists  baa  taken  place  during  the  past  week  in  tbe  cooneof 
the  excavations  going  on  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Cemeat 
Works  at  Folkestone.  The  workmen  who  were  preparing  for  tbe  fonodt- 
Uons  of  the  new  work  were  snrpriaed  to  find  a  buried  rubble  wall  of  about 
3  feet  in  height,  wb(ue  top  reached  within  10  inches  of  the  sorfaee.  St- 

Srding  it  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance  as  stopping  their  opeistions,  the/ 
ockwl  it  down  as  quickly  as  possible,  when  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Minttr 
heard  of  the  discovery,  and  on  examining  the  remains  found  than  to  b«of 
apparently  Soman  workmanship.  The  wall  was  carefully  traced,  when  it 
was  fonnd  to  enclose  a  rectaognlar  chamber,  about  12  feet  in  widtli,  lyins 
north  and  south,  with  an  hexsgonal  one  adjoining  at  the  north  end.  it 
tiie  point  where  the  chambers  join  each  other  is  a  deep  hole,  and  in  the 
oblong  one  are  a  soies  of  short  piers  about  a  score  in  number,  each  aw 
eight  inches  square,  and  placed  about  a  foot  apart.  Near  was  fonnd  > 
lid  of  red  Samian  ware,  a  guttus,  or  vessel  for  holding  oil,  and  ens  or  tv^ 
other  small  articles.  There  is  a  difi^erence  of  opinion  aa  to  tbe  oabin  of 
tba  building,  some  thinking  it  must  have  been  a  small  temple,  while  thi 
general  view,  broached  by  Canon  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge,  is  that  the  remw 
are  those  of  a  bath. 
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Bapovt  of  the  OonnoU  to  the  Animal  KeeUug. 
Mail  8, 1875. 

THE  statistics  irith  which  it  has  been  cnstomspy  to  fill  the  opening  pages 
of  thia  report,  do  not  this  year  call  for  any  special  commeDt,  although 
Ibey  afford  satisfactory  endence  that  the  institute  is  steadily  adding  to  its 
list  of  members,  and  that  its  annual  income  seems  sufficient  to  meet 
not  only  its  -working  expenses  on  the  scale  of  former  years,  but  that 
additional  ontlay  for  which  the  biennial  conference  and  architectural 
examination,  as  well  as  the  annual  conversasiooe,  have  of  late  years 

rendered  it  neceesaiy  to  proTlde.   v-  w 

The  Coancil  are  Uie  more  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  this  statement, 
because  at  the  close  of  the  last  official  yenr  a  contrary  impreaaion  appeared 
to  prerail,  and  if  the  special  committee  then  appointed  on  the  afl&irs  of 
UwIuBtitute  shjuld  io  their  report  (which  has  not  yet  been  received)  deal 
lees  immeditttely  with  the  question  of  finance  than  with  those  affecting  the 
eoMtitntion  and  external  relations  of  this  society,  it  will  probably  be 
bransA  the  former,  after  cnrefnl  ccmsidetataon,  appears  less  argent  than 

Tflfl  once  suppoeod. 

Dnrine  the  past  twelra  months  twalre  follows  and  twenty-two  assoaates 
bare  be«i  elected.  In  the  former  class  the  Coancil  are  gUid  to  include 
the  name  of  Mr.  John  T.  Wood,  whose  antiquarian  researchea  at  Ephesus 
hiT*  won  for  him  an  Eoropenn  reputation,  and  whose  valuable  sf-rTicoa  in 
rsKQiog  from  oblivion  the  site  and  remains  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Diana,  have  been  deservedly  recognised  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  list  of  hooOTary  and  corresponding  members  has  received  a  notable 
addition  in  tho  person  of  M.  Emile  BcBSwUwald,  Inspector^eral  of 
Historical  Monumpnts  in  France,  and  the  ardiitect  of  several  important 
works  in  the  field  of  restoration.  .  •  u      n  -i 

The  obituary  of  the  year  1874-6  contains  many  names  which  tne  Council 
receid  wirh  deep  regret,  vis. :— MM.  Anguste  Joseph  Pellechet,  and  E.  J. 
Gilbert,  of  Puris,  M.  Esperandieu,  of  Marseilles,  and  II  Cavaliere  Antonio 
CSpoUa'  of  Rome:  all  honorary  and  corresponding  membere  of  the 
IcB^tntfc  The  death  of  Professor  Willis,  whose  learned  contributions  to 
tbe  science  and  history  of  Mediseval  Architectore  placed  him  ia^  tho  first 
lank  of  Englisli  amateurs,  will  leave  a  blank  not  easil^r  ii  l"* 
of  honorary  members.  Among  its  fellows  the  Institute  will  miss  Mr.  G.  E 
Uioe  Mr.  K.  Bell,  Mid  Mr.  George  Gutch,  who  for  so  many  years  held 
tbe^^Bee  of  district  snrveyor  to  the  parish  of  Paddingtoo.  To  these  names 
must  be  added  those  of  an  hon.  member  and  ex-fellow,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kendall,  one  otf  the  founders  of  the  Inatitnte,  also  a  district  surveyor  of 
very  long  standing  and  venerable  age,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  who  though 
he  had  lately  retired  from  memberBhip,  carried  with  him  the  respect  and 
lenrd  of  his  contemporariefl.  Mr.  Waring's  pea  and  pened  were  long 
^  usefully  emplt^ed  in  the  illostiAtion  and  literature  of  art,  and  his 
exertions  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1857,  the 
London  fidiibition  of  1862,  and  in  the  ormnisation  of  the  I^eeds  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867  will  long  be  remembered,  la  the  daas  of  associates  the  late 
Mr.  F.  AtUnson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  T.  Vaughan, 
have  left  many  private  and  professional  friends  to  lament  them.  This  sad 
bnt  necessary  paragraph  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  a  brief 
niBiition  of  Mr.  B.  W.  BiUings,  the  talented  author  of  "  The  Baronial  and 
Ecclesiaatical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  and  numerous  other  valuable  works 
on  architecture  (once  an  associate  of  the  Institute)  who  died  towards  the 
dote  of  last  year. 

After  deducting  the  nnmerouB  losses  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  as 
veil  as  the  few  occaooned  by  retirement  and  removal  under  the  bye-laws, 
the  Institute  nnmbers  296  fellows,  and  289  associates,  or  in  all  16  more 

than  last  year.   

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  within  the  lost  few  years  of  issmng 
in  Jamwry  an  eatimate  of  the  income  and  disbursomeDts  fiir  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  has  been  found  useful  in  tuiding  the  xeeommendatims  of 
the  finance  committee,  and  in  enabling  Uiem  to  compare,  by  means  of  an 
authenUc  snminaTy,  the  financial  proepects  of  the  InsUtute  from  time  to 
time  He  Cenncil  are  glad  to  oDserve  that  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
ennwit  expensea  in  1874  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  On  an 
averam  theincome  of  the  Institute  may  he  said  to  increase  at  the  »te  of 
6W.  per  annum,  while  by  careftal  ooooomy  certain  items  of  expenditure 
have  been  reduced  in  amount.  .    ^i.   _  ■  i   ,  _  » 

Availinfl  themselvefl  of  the  authority  given  by  the  apecial  general  meet- 
ine  in  1873  the  Council  have  sold  out  200i.,  the  baUnee  of  the  sum  then 
voted,  and  atrieUy  speaking,  the  only  P<mion  of  capit^  touched,*  in  order 
to  rei!av  IMi.  dne  to  the  Ubraty  ftind.  With  the  discharge  of  this  obhga- 
tion,Ue  last  UaWlity  of  the  Institnte  has  been  cleared  of?  and  the  estimate 
for  1876,  after  providing  for  all  ordinary  expenses,  promises  a  bahmce  of 
189/.  for  special  repairs  and  other  contingencies.t 

The  Council  have  groat  ploasura  in  announcing  a  bequest  of  2&0i.  irom 
the  Ute  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  the  well-known  and  respected  builder,  who 
took  Kteat  interest  in  the  Institute.    This  sum  has  been  invested  in  Indian 
radway  stock,  and  the  incrane  derived  from  the  bequest  will  be  devoted, 
nndw  the  terms  of  the  will,  to  the  cost  of  an  annual  medal  as  a  prize  for 
diawinmillnstiatingarchitectoialconstmcUon. 

The  Institute  foods  have  been  further  enriched  by  ten  shares  in  the 
Architeeturel  Union  Company,  representing  tiie  value  of  100/.    Of  th^e, 
five  have  been  presented  by  our  respected  fellow,  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  and  five 
by  Miss  Aehpitel,  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  the  founder  of 
the  prise  which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  at  the  donoi's  wish,  will  thus 
be  augmented  to  that  extent  .     .       ...  ...... 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  architectural  examination,  with  which  this 
prise  is  assodated,  would  have  attaacted  many  candidates  thU  year.  The 


■  Tbe  pnvtow  BOM.  oondated  of  accmniilated  sorplua  inoome  invested  In  1869. 

t  The  nle  ot  stock  reCnmd  to  was  not  HtoaUy  effected  until  Jaiutair  Isst ;  tmt 
ltars.HerriasftVRiqBbw.b8ftireaiedaseof  187*.  plaosl  MW^  tbe  sum  aboitt  to  be 
raOlNd,  to  U»  ondlt  o(  the  Inrtttate. 


careful  revision  which  its  rules  underwent  in  1872,  the  increased  facilities 
for  study  which  ore  offured  by  the  Institute  library,  and  the  praiseworthy 
efifbrts  made  by  the  Architectural  Associatioa  to  induce  their  younger 
members  to  present  themselves  for  this  excelleot  test  of  professional  educa- 
tion, might  nave  been  expected  to  ensure  an  adequate  respoube.  But  the 
Council  are  disappointed  to  find  that  only  six  applications  have  been 
received  from  candidates  in  the  proficiency  dass,  and  nine  for  the  prelimi- 
nary examination,  making  the  insignificant  total  of  fifteen,  or  five  less  than 
on  the  last  occasion.  That  this  does  not  result  from  any  want  of  publicity 
must  be  evident  Trom  tbe  fact  that  there  has  l)een  a  large  demand  for  copies 
of  the  examination  rules;  and  the  Council  can  only  conclude  tliat  the 
standard  of  ability  aimed  at  by  the  scheme  is  higher  than  thiit  possessed  by 
the  average  student,  or  that  there  is  a  CNtain  aps^y  on  the  sutyect  among 
those  whose  interest  and  co-operation  it  ought  to  command.  lu  either  case 
it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  Institute  is  justifiod  in  muintaioing 
at  considerable  expense  and  trouble  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  seems  to  be  so  littie  appreciated.* 

The  Council  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  frequent  donations  in  money 
made  by  individual  members  and  other  friends  to  tbe  library  fund,  and 
which  amounted  in  1874  to  more  than  60/.  This  accession  of  means,  added 
to  the  sum  already  io  hand,  has  enabled  the  library  commitee  to  expend 
about  170^.  io  the  ptirchaae  of  bocdts,  including  ninety  volumes  of  English 
and  foreign  works  on  architecture  and  decoration,  especially  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  with  many  others  relating  to  Oriental  art,  in  which  the  library 
had  been  hitherto  deficient. 

Among  other  gifts  may  be  mentioned  a  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  photographs,  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  fellow ;  also  a  series  of  medals 
struck  by  the  corporation  of  Xx)ndon  to  commemorate  national  and  civic 
events  of  interest,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  late  V.P.,  thn  city 
architect.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  vice^presideDt,  has  provided  at  his  own  cost  a 
haudsome  marble  pedestal  for  Uie  bust  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  report. 

The  catali^e  of  medals,  coins,  busts,  and  specimens,  has  been  completed 
and  issued  to  members,  while  the  collection  of  those  objects  has  been 
arranged  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  Kershaw,  so  as  to  be  easily  acceEsible  for 
inspection. 

The  Council  deiure  to  renew  their  request  that  members  will  present  to 
the  library  from  time  to  time  drawings  or  photographs  of  their  principal 
works,  so  as  to  form  a  series  which  may  illustrate  the  progress  of  cod- 
temporaiy  art. 

It  is  satisfioctory  to  state  that  the  alteration  of  hours  during  which  the 
library  is  open  has  secured  a  larger  attendance  of  students  ;  and  that  the 
Architectural  Association's  colour  class  has  sought  and  obtained  permission 
to  consult  the  valuable  works  on  polychromy,  which  form  part  of  the 
Institute  collection. 

The  library  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  qnesLi<m  of  providing 
for  the  futore  aceommodatton  bodia,  and  have  made  su^stioiu  thereon ; 
but  at  present  the  Council  have  only  been  able  to  sanction  for  that  pur- 
pose the  temporary  adaptation  of  tbe  larger  bookcases  now  in  the  meeting 
room.  During  the  present  year  a  scheme  for  an  extension  of  the  book- 
cases will  be  submitted  to  the  Institute. 

The  award  of  the  royal  gold  medal  for  1874  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
Council  feel  some  delicacy  in  referring,  but  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  omitted  from  these  pages.  In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  announced 
with  satisfaction  that  toe  nomination  of  Mr.  Buskin  Ux  the  highest  honour 
whicfa^tfais  Institute  can  bestow  had  met  with  nwoval  from  the  general 
body  fA  membera,  and  had  subsequently  been  counrmed  by  So^  assent. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  regret  that  the  Council,  aiter  a  long  delay, 
partly  occasioned  by  Mr.  Buskin^  absence  from  England,  learnt  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  decline  the  medal.  The  nature  of  Siis  commanication  and 
of  the  correspondence  which  then  paased  on  the  subject  was  fully  explained 
in  our  president's  opening  address  for  the  present  session;  but  uafortn- 
nately  the  explanation  came  too  late  to  prevent  nme  iU-jndged  eomments 
on  the  matter  in  the  public  press. 

Her  Mq'esty  having  signified  her  pleaaare  that  under  the  eizenmstanesB 
laid  before  hw  a  fresh  leeommendation  should  be  made  as  to  Uie  sward 
of  the  Boyal  Medal,  the  Coimcil  dedded  on  nominatiitt  the  distiognished 
architect,  Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  B.A.,  for  that  honour.  This 
nomination  was  oonfinned  at  a  special  general  meeting  convened  in  August 
last,  and  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session  Mr,  J.  L.  Pearson, 
A,B,A.,  received,  from  the  President  the  Bt^al  Medal  on  btiialf  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Street,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  a  domestic  be- 
reavement from  attending  in  person. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Edmund  Shaipe,  H.A^  for  the  same  hmoDr  in  1876 
is  one  which  the  Conndl  are  pleased  to  find  has  given  general  aadsfhoUoD. 
Hie  long  and  valuable  Bervices  which  that  gentleman  has  rendered  to  the 
history  and  literature  of  architecture  leave  no  doubt  respecting  his  claims 
to  a  distinction  which  has  hitherto  been  justly  appreciated,  and  which  he 
would  be  the  last  to  undervalue.  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph  having  communi- 
cated the  Queen's  apinoval,  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Boyal  Medal 
will  take  place  at  tae  last,  general  meeting  of  thia  senion  on  Monday, 
June  7. 

The  number  of  competitors  for  the  Soane  Medallion  of  1875,  and  the 
excellence  of  eereral  of  the  designs  submitted,  have  fully  compensated  for 
the  unusual  deficiency  in  merit  noticeable  in  the  same  competitioa  last 
year. 

The  Council,  in  recommending  that  the  first  prize  should  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  tho  supplementary 

Eizes  which  have  since  been  awarded  at  the  special  general  meeting,  to 
r.  W.  Seott  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Tayl«.  A  similar  course  has  been  adopted 
in  the  competition  for  measured  ^swings,  which  produced  most  creditable 
specimens  of  draughtsmanship  and  industry  from  Mr.  James  Crocker,  who 
won  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Jolin  F,  Hennessey,  and  Mr.  James  Neale.  The 
last-named  gentieman  was  also  elected  Uie  Pagin  travelling  student  for 
1876,  out  of  a  long  list  of  candidates  whose  sketwea  Ailly  maintain,  if  they 


•  The  avenge  oast  o<  tiie  sralitteiitDnl  ezmminatloQ,  ludnfflag  the  examloen'  and 
mederaton^  Ibe^  andpdntsn'  bOIs,  advartlsBmanti,  ka.  Is  about  lOW. 
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do  not  RiTpaBB,  thensoal  Btandaid  of  sUU,  and  among  whom  Ur.  0. 

Olirer  may  be  meotioiied  as  second  on  the  list. 

The  want  of  response  to  the  Essay  Frizs  thifl  year  is  peihaps  due  to 
accidental  caoses,  but  the  Council  tmst  that  members  of  the  Institute  will 
urge  npon  their  pupils  the  importance  of  employing  the  pen  ae  well  as  the 
pencil  in  the  prosecutioD  of  their  stadies— an  intellectual  ezercisa  vhich, 
if  judicioDsly  practised,  is  certain  to  be  of  benefit,  not  only  to  them- 
selres  bat  to  that  department  of  literatsze  by  which  artistic  taste  is 
diffnaed. 

The  list  of  prizes  Air  187A-76  is  a  fiill  and  attractiTe  one.  In  addition 
to  the  GriBsell  Medal  already  mentioned,  as  offered  for  the  encouragement 
of  constructire  design,  the  sum  of  401.  will  be  awarded  under  the  terms  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Tite's  bequest  to  the  author  of  the  best  Italian 
design  for  a  public  conceit  hall.  The  printed  scheme  iaensd  for  general 
circulation  last  year  will  have  explained  that  the  Ooancil  are  fully  autho- 
rised to  vary  the  mode  of  applying  the  interest  derived  from  thie  bequest, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  testator's  main  object — the  euconragemeat  of 
the  study  of  Italiatt  aichiteetoie — ba  kept  steadily  in  Tie*. 

The  committee  appointed  to  sxamine  and  criticiBe  the  late  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Bill,  althongh  they  had  little  time  for  tlieir  work,  were  enabled 
to  prnMre  a  petition  on  the  subject,  which  our  past  presideol;  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  bindly  presented  to  tiie  Honse  of  Commons.  A  series 
of  resolutions,  having  been  carefully  considered  and  passed  at  a  special 
general  meeting  on  May  1 1  last,  were  communicated  in  dae  course  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  parliamentaiy  committee,  and  dzetilated 
among  others  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  ultimate  &te  of  the  Bill  is  now  as  well  known  as  its  imperfections, 
and  while  the  District  Sorreyors'  Association,  by  their  individual  exertions 
and  substartiol  aid,  contribated  largely  to  its  opposition,  it  is  fair  to 
claim  for  this  Institute  some  credit  for  prompt  exertions  in  ^e  same 
cattse,  which  were  none  the  less  serviceable  because  they  were  less  directly 
interested. 

Snring  the  past  twdve  months  four  examinations  havs  been  held  under 
the  Mstropcditan  Bnildings  Act  of  1855,  and  dghtsen  candidates  have 
been  examined  as  to  their  qtialificatioas  for  the  office  of  district  surveyor. 
Of  these  nine  passed,  and  have  since  received  certificates  of  competency. 
The  Council  were  glad  to  observe  that,  before  the  late  Bill  was  withdrawn, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  recognised  the  advisability  of  re- 
inserting that  clause  under  which,  for  many  years  past,  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting this  examination  has  been  delegated  to  the  Institute. 

A  general  conference  of  architects  held,  for  the  third  time,  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Institute,  took  place  last 
year,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  town  and  country  members 
of  the  jffofessioD.  The  programme  of  proceedings,  which  were  opened  by 
an  able  address  from  Bcofessor  Kerr,  included  many  topics  of  interest 
Professor  Leins's  Paper  on  the  education  of  architects  was  followed  by  a 
long  and  useful  discussion,  while  the  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  on 
the  present  condition  of  architectural  taste,  interested  many  who  have 
watched  with  approval  or  distrust  the  gradual  development  of  a  style 
of  art  which  is  certainly  new  to  this  generation.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  employment  of  surveyors  was  again  brought  forward 
for  considetation,  but  the  conflicting  opinions  whida  it  elitnted  led  to  a 
general  conviction  that  the  subject  might  be  postponed  irith  advantage, 
until  some  scheme  relating  to  the  question  of  "Quantities"  has  been 
prepared  in  a  form  more  likely  to  secure  unanimitj.* 

Should  the  conference  become,  as  seems  probable,  a  biennial  event,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  afRird  a  convenient  opportuni^  for  the  ventilation 
of  many  matters  stilt  open  to  debate,  and  on  which  the  profesnon  at  large 
should  be  heard.  The  free  admis«oa  of  reporters  will  in  fiiture  secure  a 
sufficient  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  i>nblie  press,  and  thus  relieve 
the  Institute  ftam  the  principal  expense  which  the  first  two  conferences 
entailed  in  printers*  bills.  The  cost  of  each  conference,  although  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession  at  la:^  and  attended  by  non-members,  has 
hitherto  been  defrayed  entirely  by  the  Institute. 

^e  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  with  sincere  thanks 
the  active  services  rendered  by  the  conference  committee,  and  especially 
by  those  gentlemen  who  kindly  undertook  the  arrangements  for  visits  to 
public  bnildings  in  the  metzovolis.  As  a  result  ot  the  conference  in  1872, 
may  be  mentioned  the  usefdl  set  (tf  roles  then  drawn  up  respecting  the 
eondnct  of  ardutectBral  competitions.  A  eopjr  of  these  rules,  tc^ther 
witib  a  letter  drawing  attention  to  their  purport,  is  now  forwarded  regularly 
to  the  promoters  of  every  competition  advertised,  and  by  this  means  it  is 
hoped  more  equitable  arrangemente  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  secured  for 
the  organisation  of  a  system  which,  in  itself,  is  of  questionable  advantage, 
but  which  becomes  d^^rading  if  unfairly  carried  out. 

In  r^erence  to  this  subject,  the  Council  have  heard  with  regret  of  recent 
instances  in  which  architects  have  aetoally  oonsented  to  tender  against 
eadi  other  for  professional  commissions.  tmst  that,  at  least  mem- 

bers of  this  Institute  will  refHdn  from  a  practice  which  cannot  but  tend  to 
bring  their  profession  into  disrepute.  It  will  be  obvious  that  any  toler- 
once  of  a  qrstem  which  encourages  an  educated  artist  to  under-bid  a  fellow 
practitioner  with  the  sole  object  of  securing  empli^rment,  must  in  course  of 
time  reduce  the  practice  of  a  fine  art  to  the  conation  of  a  trade,  while  the 
only  purpose  which  can  be  urged  in  justification  of  such  a  course — the 
increase  of  personal  emolument — is  likely,  in  the  long  mn,  to  be 
defeated. 

The  interest  and  variety  of  subjects  selected  for  seisional  Pipers  daring 
the  past  twelve  months  have  attracted  attention  btgrond  the  walls  of  the 
Institute,  and  will  certainly  allay  the  apprehension  that  there  is  an^  de- 
ficient^  of  material  for  discussion  or  want  of  ability  in  the  authorship  at 
command.  It  has  becu  remarked  that  the  attendanoe  at  (Kdinarj  general 

■  Tbo  neOltttion  psMed  by  the  Conference  In  1874  was— 

"  Tbst  Um  boat  tbuks  ot  the  Conferenoe  be  gtven  to  Ueaars.  C&tes  and  Blokman,  for 
tbdrcere  in  ttte  preparation  of  their  report ;  that  the  report  be  recdred,  uid  that  tbo 
OoBBdl  of  tbe  TnttFltfH^^  be  lequested  to  bring  the  matter  brfogre  a  tntore  meetiog  ot  Uie 
Ocmftrtmce,  when  fnrthar  Infonnatlon  on  the  sabjeot  maj  be  aoowimi." 


meetings  ie  less  now  than  in  former  years  ;  but  it  would  be  ineoireet  to 
ascribe  this  to  a  felling  off  in  the  quali^  of  the  lectures  provided.  ICasy 
other  reasons,  as  for  instance  the  more  frequent  issue  of  aesrional 
and  their  reprint  elsewhere,  might  be  assigned  as  a  cause,*  yet  to  mmt 
reporters  f^m  the  evening  meetings,  or  to  revert  to  the  former  pl&a  ot 
deferring  the  issue  of  the  Institute  Transactions  until  the  end  of  the 
session,  would  be  certain  to  create  great  dissatis&ction  in  some  qnarten. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  lepers  are  followed  by  disensriwis  iriiidi 
depend  for  their  interest  on  the  personal  atteadance  of  imim>nffff_  ^  (j^^ 
they  are  &e<jnently  illustrated  by  drawings  and  diagrams  which  add  greatly 
to  me  artistic  and  scientific  value  of  the  information  conveyed,  the  Otraneil 
trust  that  members  will  in  future  make  a  point  of  being  present  as  often 
as  possible,  as  a  mark  of  respect  both  to  tbe  lecturer  and  the  Isstitnte. 

On  their  part,  the  Council  can  but  do  their  best  by  officially  inviting  tg 
attend  the  reading  of  each  Pa^  such  members  or  visitws  as  are  likely  to 
be  most  interested  in  the  subject  announced  for  discussion.  This  hu  of 
late  years  secured  the  presence  and  remarks  of  those  who  speak  with  the 
advantage  [of  special  information ;  and  as  every  speaker  is  allowsd  tlw 
opportunity  of  revising  the  report  of  his  rema^  before  they  are  ofloaUy 
published,  the  Council  trust  that  the  literary  value  of  the  sessional  Pspm 
will  be  giadnally  flnhanced.t 

Among  the  subjects  brought  forward  for  discussion  daring  the  present 
session  are  two  which  deserve  es^cial  notice.  A  series  of  articles  writtea 
in  a  jilausible  but  captious  vein  had  recently  appeared  in  a  higlily  in. 
flnential  review,  disparaging  all  contemporary  architecture,  and  atta^ng 
the  work  of  individual  architects.  As  a  corporate  body,  the  Inatitnu, 
even  in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  could  of  course  take  no  notice  tht 
insult.  But  the  reading  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White's  Paper  "  On  the  Hope  of 
English  Architecture,"  and  the  essay  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  "  On  Hut« 
Workmen  and  Architecto,"  aSbrdea  excellent  opportunities  for  a  poblie 
reply  to  what  may  be  fairly  called  fallacious  argument  based  on  very  qocs- 
tionable  authori^. 

The  return  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  from  Asia  Minor  enabled  him  to  fnlU  as 
old  promise  of  reading  a  Paper  "  On  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  ^ihe»u,"  is 
which  he  briefly  laid  before  his  audience  tbe  progress  and  result  of  re- 
seardiee  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  meeting  heard  vitli 
regret  that  an  undertaking  of  such  importance,  on  which  Mr.  Wood,  in 
addition  to  the  Parliamentaiy  grant  allowed,  bad  expended  energy  and 
private  means,  was  likely  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  national  sai^on. 
A  resolution  was  passed  in  which  it  was  referred  to  the  Instirate  eon- 
mittee  for  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments  to  consider  tbe  pro- 
priety of  memorialising  Her  Muesty's  Government  with  the  visv  of 
solicitiiu  its  substantial  ud  toward  continuing  the  researches  at  ^him. 
Under  the  advice  of  this  committee  a  memorial  to  that  effbet  will  ihottly 
be  presented. 

The  other  Papers  read  since  the  last  report  was  issued,  and  in  addition 
to  the  Presidents  interesting  address  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  are  as  follows : — 

"On  Town  and  Country  Schools,"  by  T.  Soger  Smith,  Fellow;  "Oi 
Vaulting"  (Institute  Prize  Essay,  1874),  byT.H.  Eagles, M.A.,  Atsodits; 
*'  On  the  Orwell  ^k  Observatory,"  by  J.  M.  Anderson.  Fdlow,  wilk 
Snpplementaiy  JRemsAs  by  W.  Airny,  Esq.,  C.E. ;  *•  The  Hisfany  sad  De- 
velopment of  Gothic  Vaulting."  by  O.  H.  West,  H.A.,  Associate,  with  a 
Communication  on  the  same  subject  from  R  Sharps,  M.A.,  Fellow;  "(ta 
the  Restoration  of  the  Lodge  at  Sheffield  Manor,"  by  C.  Hadfield,  Fellow; 
"  On  Public  Abbattoirs,  with  special  reference  to  one  recentiy  erected  in 
Manchester,"  by  A.  Darbysbire,  Fellow  ;  "  On  New  or  Bevived  FroeeesH 
in  Decorative  .Art,"  by  G.  T.  Bobinson,  Contributing  Visitor;  "On  Ima 
as  a  ConsUntctive  Material,"  hy  C.  H.  Driver.  Fellow ;  and  Ob  the  (And 
of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,"  by  J.  Beavington  Atkinson,  Eisq. 

The  numerous  attendance,  not  only  <^  members  but  of  visitors,  at  tiu 
Institute  Conversazione  last  year  proves  that  it  has  retained  its  popolsritr 
among  the  events  of  the  session.  Although  the  size  of  the  rooms  sTsiUbla 
for  the  reception  of  guests  is  small  as  compared  with  those  occnpied  by 
wealthier  societies,  this  annual  rmmiim  is  nevertheless  marked  by  a  social 
and  friendly  character,  which  might  be  missed  if  it  were  organised  upon  a 
larger  scale.  The  Council  beg  to  renew  their  thanks  for  the  intsiMting 
contributions  of  jnctures  and  other  wt^n  of  art  lent  for  exhiUtnw  oa  ths 
occasion,  and  th^  trust  that  the  individual  exertions  of  memben  will 
enable  them  to  render  the  Conveisanone  of  1876  as  attractive  as  tbe  1ml 
It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  tbe  Institute  Dinner  should  on^  be 
repeated  if  an  adequate  number  of  members  signify  their  intention  of  b«ng 
present,  and  as  tbe  arrangements  must  be  mode  in  good  time,  this  shonld 
be  done  without  delay,  in  order  that  due  notice  may  be  given  to  those  dii- 
tinguished  guests  who  may  be  invited  by  tiie  CounciLJ 

The  claims  of  the  Arclutecta*  Benevolent  Society  upon  the  svppoit  of 
the  pofMsi<m  hare  been  so  frequeuUy  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
Institnte,  that  but  little  can  be  added  to  an  ^pe^  which  oaAt  not  to 
require  reneiral  or  justification.  Yet  unfortunately  the  fact  still  remsisi, 
that  out  of  a  body  of  architects  numbering  nearly  600  members,  only  a 
sm^l  proportion  still  contributes  to  a  charity  which  should  eomniend 
itself  to  sll  who  can  afford  even  the  smallest  annual  subscriptioo.  The 
income  derived  from  each  a  source  would  enable  the  administrators  of  Uie 
ftind  to  rdieve  those  Dumerons  eases  of  distress  that  are  sure  to  ariia 

•  Notwithatandliig  maaj  reqoOBte  that  the  otOolal  puMloatkm  of  aoMknal  Fapen  mr 
only  be  anticipated  bj-tbe  preet  in  an  abetraot  form,  they  are  (reqxMDtlr  tKlated  » 

extento,  and  In  some  cases  hare  been  tuaaij  aooomponled  by  aaj  aokBowledganust  at 
the  eonrce  from  whiob  tbej  are  obtained. 

tin  rdereooe  to  the  oomplalnts  irt>iohtiave  ooeadonally  been  made  OiatttiedMir  if 
not  tokSD  wtQi  moce  pamotaalitr  eisfat  oUook  at  general  meetinga,  tbe  OMmdlsii* 
meet  at  halt-pest  six  Inataad  of  senn  .o'clock,  and  not  usfrsqaantlr  find  even  an  boff 
mad  a  halt  borelr  snffictent  tot  the  dBtles  of  their  office,  which  the  extended  reUtioni  «( 
the  Institute  have  neoeaurily  moMplied.  Tliis  eorlf  attendanoe  ai  OonncU  msetlnp 
pterente  man^  of  its  memben  from  remaining  tor  the  general  meetl&gi  which  foOew 
immediately  after, 

t  Uembnsdailtiss  to  attend  the  Dinner  an  requested  to  commiralnate  at  once  sitt 
tlM  SecrriaiT. 
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ftiDong  the  followers  of  a  profession  which  is  highly  locratire  to  a  few 
bat  flactnating  and  prMarioiiB  to  many.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  Council 
venture  to  beg  on  behalf  of  a  deeerring  and  well'managed  institution  the 
substantial  aid  of  all  to  whom  this  report  is  addressed. 

The  appointment  last  year  of  a  special  committee  on  the  a&irs  of  the 
Inititiite  arose  firom  a  eanse  of  which  the  immediate  mgen^  may  be  stud 
to  hare  disappeared.  Many  questions  however  of  reform,  other  than 
financial,  will  no  donbt  preMnt  themselves  for  consideration,  and  the 
Council  trust  that,  where  they  are  really  needed,  they  will  not  share  the 
fate  of  a  somewhat  similar  inquiry  in  1849.  If  any  delegates  beyond  the 
ordinary  governing  body  can  be  safely  intmsted  to  propose  measures  for 
the  improvement  or  remodelling  of  the  lostitate.  it  may  be  supposed  that 
one  composed  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  <^e6t  and  yoongeet  members 
mu[bt  safely  undertake  the  task. 

Few  will  contend  that  the  Itutitnte,  established  forty  yean  ago,  vhen 
the  conditions  of  professional  practice  and  the  nature  of  professional 
education  were  very  difi^nt  from  those  of  the  present  day,  has,  even  by 
means  of  subseqoent  modiflcation  in  its  rules,  reached  a  point  of  excel- 
lenee  which  needs  no  further  development,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  junior 
members  of  the  Society  shonld  be  most  alive  to  its  presumed  deficiencies  in 
respect  of  those  objects  which  affect  their  early  training  and  future 
prbepects.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  certain  that  on  all  points  involving 
material  change  in  the  conatitution  of  the  Institute,  the  terms  of  its  mem- 
bership, or  the  rules  of  professitmal  practice,  the  age  and  experience  of 
the  senior  Fellows  most  render  their  opinion  invaluable.  The  necessity 
for  radical  reform  is  more  easily  ui^ed  than  its  ultimate  expedience  can 
be  tested,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  ^at  the  Council  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  committee  above-menUoned  include  men  who  have  watched  the  progress 
the  Institute  from  its  earliest  days,  and  have  held  some  of  the  most 
booonrable  and  important  of  its  offices. 

It  ia  only  those  eonvrreaat  with  the  ezecntive  fanctaoaa  td  a  lodety  who 
can  b«  aware  of  the  marked  divergence  of  o[nnions  which  udsta  on  many 
qoesUoos  respecting  its  policy  and  management.  Pfirt^  spirit,  actuated  by 
special  motives,  may  in  turn  magnify  or  depreciate  the  importance  of  this 
or  that  scheme,  which  on  one  side  is  considered  of  paramount  importance^ 
while  on  the  other  it  is  treated  as  too  iosiguificant  to  discuss.  The  archi- 
tectural examination,  the  employment  and  position  of  surveyors,  the  ques- 
tion of  competitions,  and  the  rules  for  professional  practice,  nre  all  matters 
on  which  widely  different  views  have  been  expressed,  and  no  doubt  with 
excellent  reason.  Bot  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Institute  can 
emr  be  modelled  on  a  pbn  which  will  realise  the  preciae  ideil  of  a  par- 
tiadsr  cliqne,  who  keep  one  or  more  objects  solely  in  view,  &rgetting  that 
broader  pnrpoea  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded,  viz. — to  promote  the 
advancement  of  a  special  art,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  protect  the 
interesta  of  those  wno  practise  it 

If  members  would  bear  this  purpose  in  mind,  and  remember  that  it  will 
be  most  readily  e^ctad  by  a  steady  loyalty  to  the  Institnte  hoih  within 
mud  outside  its  walls,  Uiere  need  be  no  fear  of  its  failing  to  retain  its  long- 
eetsbliflbed  position  aa  the  ve^esentaUve  body  of  a  profession  whose  status 
ai^  wel&re  are  of  fiur  higher  moment  than  the  poxsoit  of  paity  aims  and 
indiTidnal  crotchets.  

ART  PRODUCTIONS  IN  CAST  IRON. 

ON  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  W.  Q.  Larkins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry,  read  a  Paper  before  the  Society  at 
Haochester  on  "  Some  Art  Productions  iu  Cast  Iron.  He  said  that  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  the  Koyal  PruBsian  Irou-foundry  exhibited  a  narober  of  small 
KTonps  of  cops  and  vases  in  cast  iron,  some  of  which  were  very  artistically 
deecmted  by  means  of  gilding  and  silver  let  in  is  the  £uhioii  of  niello.  A 
similar  small  display  was  made  in  1862,  with  a  farther  development  in  the 
form  of  jewellery.  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  th&  reporter  on  the  class,  treated 
the  castings  with  great  contempt,  and  instead  of  seeing  a  new  means  of 
producing  works  of  art,  he  spoke  of  them  as  cariosities,  calling  them  "  very 
remarkable,"  bat  adding :  "  We  believe  the  energy  of  those  establishments 
is  gradualljr  being  turned  to  the  production  of  more  important  works  than 
delicate  objects  of  taste,  for  whidi  the  material  itself  is  not  well  adapted." 
That  very  utilitarian  view  it  was  charitable  to  pat  down  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  production  of  those  castings,  for  no  one  woald 
bo  so  bold  as  to  deliberately  give  an  opinion  that  the  worth  of  a  work  of 
art  was  limited' to  the  worm  of  the  material  used.  In  the  year  1867 
inquiry  called  attention  to  those  castings,  bat  nothing  further  was  heard 
upon  the  matter  till  the  display  at  the  Vienua  Exhibition  two  years  ago 
once  more  gave  an  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  adaptability  of 
iron  to  art  punKws  of  the  most  delicate  kind. 

To  those  who  were  only  accostomed  to  the  casting  of  iron  in  large 
masses  in  the  manner  usually  followed  in  this  country,  such  an  idea  might 
perhaps  seem  still  to  be  impracticable.  They  knew  that  a  casting  fresh 
&om  the  mould  had  a  very  irregular  surfoce,  and  that  it  had  either  to  be 
Kxaped  and  polished  by  hand  or  put  through  a  planing  machine  until  it 
Iwd  the  requisite  smoothness.  Now  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  any  such 
scraping  or  planing  or  even  polishing  of  the  casting  of  a  work  of  art 
would  utterly  destroy  its  value,  and  its  excellence  would  fade  with  every 
Bjtotication  of  the  tool.  But  when  he  told  them  that  the  specimens  on  the 
table  were  practically  as  they  left  the  mould,  and  when  they  saw  the  &ith- 
fol  reproduction  of  the  marks  of  the  tool  of  the  master  hand  that  executed 
them,  the^  wonld  agree  at  once  that  every  objection  on  the  score  of  in- 
adaptability of  the  metal  for  the  purpose  had  been  suicessfally  snr- 
monnted.  The  only  other  objection  that  anyone  not  knowing  the  subject 
would  make  to  the  castings  would  be  as  to  their  appearance ;  still  he  thought 
it  would  be  admitted  that  they  did  not  compare  unfavourably  with  bronze. 
ThecHstings  shown  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  were  similar  to  those  shown  on  the 
table.  They  were  chiefly  reproductions  of  objects  of  the  Soman  period  of  the 
middle  agea  and  of  UteBcnaissance.  Slany  of  them  w«re  copies  of  well-known 
wnks,  and  aome  of  tbem  ware  of  s|>ecial  design  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
In  giving  the  retnoduetire  arts  their  jnst  due,  he  mi^t  be  allowed  to  wAnt 
out  that  while  eaneating  the  public  taste  they  alw  affioded  to  ut  wonunen 


an  opportunity  of  studying  the  great  creations  of  their  fellow-craftsmea  of 
the  past.  In  this  latter  matter  the  workmen  of  this  country  were  ven' 
heavily  handicapped.  Where  could  they  turn  to  get  that  help  that  t£e 
French  or  German  workman  could  obtain  ?  To  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  alone,  and  it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  aathorities  of  that 
institution  that,  fiiling  their  hang  able  to  get  the  best  actual  specimens  of 
art,  they  had  &llen  back  upon  re^rodnctioDS.  Uuu^ester  ought  to  have 
a  museum  of  that  kind,  so  ought  Birmingham,  for  the  great  industries  of 
both  these  centres  had  very  close  relations  to  art,  and  were  dependent  veij 
largely  upon  it  If  there  were  a  building  in  Manchester  filled  with  the  best 
forms  of  ironwork,  we  should  see  less  of  the  monstronties  in  that  metal 
which  render  our  streets  and  buildings  hideous. 

The  scrupuloQs  exactness  with  which  the  old  masters  executed  their 
work,  au  exactness  that  did  not  admit  of  neglect  even  in  the  smallest  and 
least  important  detail,  caused  great  difficulties  in  the  reproduction  of  sndi 
works — difficulties  which  were  especially  ^reat  in  iron  eastinss  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  parts  being  united  together  by  sobering.  Bat 
notwithstanding  those  disadvantages  the  problem  had  been  solved,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  iron  castings  might  be  substituted  for  electrotype  pro- 
doctions,  combining  as  they  did  greater  strength  with  equal  fineness,  while, 
being  cheaper,  they  might  certainly  be  preferred.  Those  were  results 
which  had  been  achieved  through  continued  exertions  with  the  view  of 
cultivating  pure  art  io  the  production  of  iron  castings,  and  it  was  very 
desirable  that  those  exertions  should  be  ooutinued  by  future  iron- 
founders. 

Mr.  LarkiuB  then  gave  a  short  history  of  the  Ilsenbnrg  Ironworks^ 
from  which  he  had  obtained  a  namber  of  splendid  castings  exhibited  on 
the  table,  and  spoke  at  length  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  overcome 
in  certain  foun(hie8  in  producing  an  artificial  moulding  sand  snitabie  for 
casting.  He  regretted  tJiat  he  was  not  able  to  inform  the  meeting  as  to  tlie 
fulgects  of  many  of  the  castings  he  had  produced ;  but  he  directed  especiil 
attention  to  certain  friecee,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  decora- 
tion of  furaitore.  The  price  of  the  works  was,  he  ssdd,  in  general  terms 
about  one  sixth  the  price  of  similar  articles  in  bronze.  I^t^ing  at  all 
those  facta,  he  hoped  they  mig^  help  to  introduce  into  this  county  a 
hitherto  unrec<^aised  source  of  prodocUon  of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
art  metal  work. 


COMPETITION    IN   IRON  CONSTRUCTION. 

DISCONTENTED  workmen  at  home  and  competition  from  abroad  have 
during  the  last  few  years  affected  all  brauidies  of  work  connected  with 
the  iron  trade  in  England  beyond  all  other  trades.  A  new  instance  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  bosiness  under  such  circumstances  is  revealed  bj 
the  last  report  <n  the  Fairbaim  Engineering  Company  (Limiud).  which  was 
formed  to  cany  on  the  business  at  Manchester  founded  by  the  late  eminent 
engineer  Sir  William  Fairbaim, 

According  to  this  document,  it  appears  that  the  past  year's  working  has 
resnlted  in  the  loss  of  9,874f.,  and  this  has  been  mainly  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  one  large  contract.  Competition,  the  report  says,  haa  bem 
keener  than  ever — so  keen  that  oflbrs  nad  been  seat  in  and  accepted,  some- 
times as  much  as  30  per  cent  below  the  prices  at  which  the  company  was 
prepared  to  undertake  the  work.  The  relations  with  the  workmen,  more- 
over, had  in  no  wise  im^ntived;  wages  were  higher,  and  less  work  was  done 
for  them.  Already  foreigners  were  taUng  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
work.  Under  those  circumstances  the  Directors  honestly  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  shareholders  whether,  before  greater  mischief  is  done, 
it  would  not  be  the  wisest  plan  to  abandon  a  business  which  the  present 
Board  do  not  see  their  way  to  carry  on  profitably.  The  Board  recommend 
that  this  course  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  freehold  land  and  prrmisns 
of  the  company  (which  most  competent  valuers  had  recently  reported  as 
being  worth  considerably  more  diaa  represented  in  the  balance  sheet) 
and  the  other  assets  of  the  company  should  be  realised  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  prospects  of  the  sharehdders  when  the  company  started  were  soffl- 
ciently  encouraging,  and  it  must  be  de^ored  that  an  establishment  so 
associated  with  the  history  of  modern  eogineraing  in  England  is  thus  likelj 
to  be  summarily  closed. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  syndicate  of  the  TJnireraity  of  Cambridge  on 
the  local  examinations  gives  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
drawing  is  taught  in  a  laige  namber  of  lEnglisb  Schools.  Instead  of 
proposing  that  they  should  copy  some  nice  smooth  lithographs  of  the  type 
they  were  most  likely  accustomed  to  in  what  are  called  '*  drawing-book^" 
or  the  inane  subjects  admired  by  popular  drawing  masters,  the  examiners 
set  a  few  models  before  the  candi<ute8,  and  the  result  not  merely  tested  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pupils,  but  made  several  faults  too  evident. 
The  report  states  that  many  candidates  drew  without  observing  the  most 
obvious  effects  of  perspective,  and  many  drew  by  rote ;  having  been  told 
that  lines  in  certain  relations  appear  to  converge,  they  drew  them  converg- 
ing with  a  rapidity  much  greater  than  the  lines  could  have  appeared  to 
do  in  the  model ;  while  curved  forms  were  drawn,  not  in  inutatioa  of 
those  in  the  model,  but  through  a  series  of  points  ascertained  by  auxiliary 
constructive  lines  which  should  not  be  used  in  the  practice  ot  drawing, 
although  they  are  of  use  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  when  explaining  the 
perspective  changes  in  the  appearance  of  objects.  No  such  methods 
shoiud  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  watchful  observation  and  careful 
comparison  of  the  direction  of  lines  or  contours,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  well  drawn  These  remarks  a^ly  not  merely  to  the  junior  but  in 
a  modified  form  to  the  senior  candidates  as  well.  As  the  popila  in  the  ex- 
aminations come,  we  lelieve,  munly  from  the  better  class  of  schools^  oc 
rather  "  academies,"  the  examiners'  report  becomes  still  more  nnsatisfiie- 
tcffy,  as  indicating  defects  which  in  the  majority  of  instances  have  bem 
acquired  at  no  small  cost  to  parrats  and  guardians. 
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THE  ABCHITBCT. 


80C1ETY  OF  ENGiNEERS- 

ATtbB  mettipg  of  the  Society  of  Engifwwrg  on  ISondaj  enmag,JSg.J.K. 
.   AdUBi^  FtwideD^  in  th*  eluir.  a  Fft^  hj  Ur.  Euan  Skm^  on 
*'  Tftc'U&e  <rf  Kiat  u  w  Bnniwaring  Ukterial"  vu  rtad. 

The  uttbor,  in  the  fint  place,  eoandered  th©  neeearity  for  the  iw»  of 
[lahit,  ami  tbto  noticed  the  composition  and  eharactemtics  of  the  pigmente 
nguUy  emplojed  by  eogioeere.  White  lead,  be  observed,  Bboald  be  of 
good  qoalitf ,  uid  unmixed  vith  sabstancM  which  may  impair  its  bright- 
ness. It  is  osnally  adoltented  with  chalk,  gtUphate  of  lead,  and  solphau 
of  bftryta,  the  latter  being  the  least  objectionable.  Zinc  white  is  not  so 
objectionable  as  white  lead,  bat  is  dry  under  the  brush,  and  takes  lon^ 
io  drjiog.  Bad  lead  is  dniable,  and  dries  wdl,  bot  should  chemical  actuw 
comtnencfl,  it  bllstws  and  ia  redoced  to  the  metalUo  ooadition.  Antimoay 
Tefiulllion  wu  saggMted  br  the  author  u  a  sabBtttate  for  red  lead,  aitd  its 
qnslitiee  enla^Bd  npoo.  Block  paints  from  the  residoal  products  of  coal 
and  shate  oil  manofketure,  and  oxide  of  iron  paints  ave  generally  used  for 
inmwork,  for  whi^  purpose  they  are  peculiar^  euitad.  Allusion  was  also 
made  to  anti-canosiTe  paints,  and  to  those  containing  silica.  Bsferriug  to 
the  <uls  Bsed  in  psiating,  the  asthtv  stated  that  linsesd  oil  waa  by  fiur  the 
oust  imporTant,  and  that  its  eharaoteristics  deserved  casefal  iUuLj.  It 
inlprDVes  grvatly  by  age,  and  onght  to  be  kept  at  least  six  montfas  after  it 
haa  been  «xpreflsed  brfore  being  used.  It  ma^  be  made  a  drier  b^ 
simply  bcaUi^  or  by  the  addition  of  certain  ibreiga  fiabstanoes.  Nut  ml 
and  poppy  oil  are  far  inferior  in  strength,  tenacity,  and  drying  qnaliUes  to 
linseed  oil.  The  antbor  noticed  the  dcieis  employed,  and  aUudad  to  the 
propertjes  and  means  of  testing  the  purity  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  He  than 
diPritr  at  length  upon  the  mixiog  and  practical  application  of  paint  to  new 
atfil  old  woodwork,  the  preaerrabion  of  cast-iron  by  msans  of  Dr.  SbuUi'b 
pitch  bath,  and  the  cleansing,  painting,  and  care  of  wrougbtfiron  strac' 
tnres.  Ha  etat^  that  when  used  under  proper  snperrisioQ  no  better 
protection  conld  be  found  for  iron- structures  than  oxide  iron  paints.  He 
■concluded  by  obsearing  that  the  real  value  of  any  paint  depended  entirely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  oili  the  quality  and  compoaitioa  of  the  pigment,  and 
thfe  care  bestowed  on  the  manufacture ;  and  Uiat  the  aiqrariority  of  most 
esteemed  paints  was  due  to  these  causes  rather  tbaa  taai^  onknovn  pH>* 
ceM  or  material  employed  in  their  preparation. 


EXHmTIOH  OF  APPLIAriCES   FOR  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  LABOUR. 

fpEHIS  exhibition,  which  is  beiag  held  uadar  th«  aospioes  of  th*  Society 
Jl  tog  the  FiaiDetioD'of  SeieDtifie  Industiy  in  Mianflhestei^  will  be  opened 
on  Mkf  14  by  tb*Ead  of  Bsr^,  pMskUut  of  ib»  sociAy;  aodthsopenivg 
addJSSi  vUl  ba>  daUrered  hf  Mr.  Ji^  Asdavoo,  LL4);,  lata  tbe-soper* 
inteodeat  of  mashiaei^  to  the- War  Depurtmsati.  Th*  exhibititm  will  con- 
tain a  Tery  fine  colleetum  of  engineers'  tools,  wood  workhig  maefainBry,  and 
other  appUaoeeSt  as  may  bs-gatbrtnd  from  the  foot  that  Sir  J<t8eph  Wbit- 
voilh.&  Co.,.  Shan.  Stewart  &  Ckk,  KandaU  &  Qeot,  Smith  &  Coventry, 
B.:«iid  8^  Mass^,  FovBsssi  of  Liverpaidr  and  otdur-flsms  of  equal  eniiaeDM 
ar»  amoag  the  exhibitois.  The  saeoad  division  ia.  devoted  to  domestic 
coBtrivaoess.  A.  lasgt'  nuabsr  of  goUi,  ailver,  aad  bnnse  medals  will  be 
awaaded,  and  Meesrs.  Bishaid  Peaeosh,  of  Bmr,  Feaooek  Co. ;  Jcriia 
BobiflsoD,  of  Shacp,  StawaH  &  Co. ;  William  Matbss,  Dr.  Angas  Smith. 
W.  H..  J.  ItaiM,  Fiofeesor  Oabonie  Beynohla,  and  Jobn  Leigh,  F.B.C.S., 
ar»theja«^ea.  The  exbibitieo!  batUiag  i»  a  flaa-  stntotare,  built  on  the 
saow  ]^iaci^  as  the  one  last  year,  and  it  corergi  an  area  of  ovw  0e,OM 
eqaara  feet.  Abont  a  dosen  snnncea  for  spKial  purposes  are  attaohed, 
and  n«t  owiy  'wiU  all  the  mariiinety  be  in  motion,  but  the  stoves,  cooking 
xn§mr  9*  aaUog  iqipamtBSt  &o.,  will  be  showo  in  aeliaa. 


THE  PARtS  SALONS 

A FRENCH  correspondent  of  the  Timet  states  that  ttus  year's  exhitn- 
'  tidn  in  the  Palass  de  fLidastrie  is  interestiug,  not  only  on  account  of 
thh  TsmKrkabls  works  wflich  it  contains,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
it  beOnnes  Bo  as  much  by  its  faults  as  by  its  merits. 

As  a  whole,  it  marks  in  a  very  emphatic  way  the  efforts  more  or  less 
happy  or  more  or  less  violent  which  are  being  made  by  modem  artists  to 
break  away  &om  the  rules  and  traditions  of  former  Boheols.  It  has  in  its 
&ults  OS  well  as  in  its  merits  a  sort  of  character  which  proves  that  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  w(»ks  exhibited  are  neither  tha  result*  of 
accident  nor  of  iodiTiduals,  but  the  consequences  of  tha  action  of  a  party 
Tltfdtr  aspins  to  found  a  sobod.  One  thing  which  strikes  one  on  first 
Boafn^tbe  pictures  is  a  want  of  light.  It  iu  apparent  in  all  thss^piotttree, 
vrm  in  those  which  denote  the  happiest  effwts  of  colouring;  There  is  a 
genwal  greyish  tone,  as  if  to  temper  the  brilUancy  of  tho  colouring  and  to 
subordtnate  the  qualitiei  of  the  artist,  in  order  to  elevate,  not  the  drawing 
or  th«  point  of  the  picture,  but  the  thought  raised  by  it — the  imagioabioo 
and  tha  abstract  conception^  A  second  general  characteristio  of  the  exhi- 
bition is*  a  |»mcditated contempt  formaking  a  picture  a  complete  enaembU, 
of 'vMeh  eroy  detail  conveigea  towards  the  same  object,  and  which  foicas 
the-  speetatcn  to  fix  his  attentioa  on  one  particular  point.  The  larger  por- 
ti<Al  vS  the  works  exhibited  are  not  clear  in  their  ideas ;  aocesaoriea  aie  not 
almyM  either  consequential  ornecessary.aud  the  blanks  in  the  plan  of  execu- 
tion are,  as  it  were,  filled  in  haphapzard.  At  the  sasM  time,  most  of  the 
pictares'  denote  very  remarkable  quaiitios  of  drawing  and  of  vigour. 
CoRtmy  to  the  first  impression  which  the  want  of  coherence  iu  the  whole 
picture  pRKlUces,  each  detail  eTioces  most  complete  labout — a  struggle  and 
often  a  victory  of  will  over  the  difficulties  of  art.  The  pictowe  are  for  the 
most  part  condentioua  works,  aod  oven  whera  faulta  exist  they  are-  par* 
posely  introdueed,  aad  aia  to  be  attributed  to  mistaken  ideas  and  not 
to  ne^igaiica  or  oarelsMueM.  Io  &Bt  they  ara  snlQect  to  Uw  modem 
Dtidady  of  painteis  who  wish  to  make  somethipg  new<  aod  ta  ooEHest  tha 
tradhMMTof  ftrmer  days. 
n«  cognMpODdent  ti£  the  Btandard^y^  the  general  impeessioii  is  that 


the  exhibition  is  decidedly  below  the  avenfet  Thara  au-finm"  iftiiil" 
picturea,  and  as  the  State  is  about  the  tmly  cnstoaisc  for  paiota^ 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  State  haa  no  moo^  to  denta  to  tlw  puxpoat,  tlX 
coDsequeuce  is  that  eabiaet  worts,  suited  to  the  sise  of  priTsta  Imosss,  ths 
dimensions  of  whieb  in  Paris  are  not  palatial,  are  moat  presaleat,  aitiMi 
like  other  people  hare  to  aaoonunodate  themselves  to  the  law  of  upuly 
and  demand,  and  stick  to  cabins  works  ox  landscape— a  style  of  att  iu. 
which  neat-bandedness  goes  a  long'  way,  and  iu  which  a  great  deal  ^ust 
of  genius  can  create  a  pleasinfl;  imfceesion.  What  is  called  /a  ^rawfa- 
peitUure  is  not  unreprawnted ;  bat  tha-  specimeos  ishich.  tha  jury  bait 
admitted  aza  certainly  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  CHAPEL,  ROCHESTER. 

fTHB  caManllM  foniwd  to  aanna  tlie  zestandoa  of  the  anraent  di^xd  of 
X  StL  Bartholomew;  Bacbesten  buHt  ^3J  Birtrap  Gnodntph  eariy  in  the 
twiUth  century,  hare  addressed  an  appei^  to  die  puMie  for  funds  to  senn 
the  reetoratiou  of  the  edifice,  whidi  is  so  full  of  aotiqnariait  intanat;  TV 
council  of  the  Koit  Arehnologiesi  Socie^  have  oi  pi  eased  tfaoir  hop»tlut 
tbe  ancient  portiona  of  the  building  may  be  cuRfnlly  preverved.  Ths 
chapel  has  baeu  Tinted  reesotly  by  sevBral  eminent  azctueologista,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  hae'  written  to  the  committee  as  f(dlowa : — 

"1  tnnt  that  the  doabt  as  to  whether  the  Tenenbtvreiaaiw  aw  awdij 
of  1)01117  TeMVred  will  narer  be  sBggntedwtboaght  oft  fi>r  the  chapel  is  a 
preeiosB  arehKotogioal  and  historical  relic,  the  pi  seer  ration  of  which  is  cf 
the  utmoee  impartsnee.  It  wHI  be  beefcpiuauwud  by  being  rendendtho- 
roagMyuBflful,  it»  dilapidatioas  and  mutilstiffiw  lhonmg)iIy  made  good, 
and  the  entire  structure  rendered  sightly  and  plrasing.  Tb»  dunwmc^ 
the-  architectoro-  agrees  with  tha>  period  to  which  iria  aaaigpied,  m,  tha 
reign  of  Henry  L,  early  io  the  twelfth  cntmy.  "Shm  plan  of  the  dnpd 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  oave^  ehsnoel.  aend-cifcnUr  aapidal  asaaaBiy, 
and  north  tnms«<ptL  Two-  peeidiaritiee  ai»  noUeeaUa— Ute-llntisMi^ 
frequent  in  eariy  Norman  dinrehes  of  small  size — viz.,  that  theiapss  irsol 
merely  the  rounding  of  the  end  of  the  chaaeel,  but  is  a  diatinet  fiaton, 
baring  a  stone  domical  cut  ofif  from  the  chancel  by  an  areh ;  the  other 
peculiari^  constate  in  the  transept  abutting  on  the  chancel  imtaad  of  tai 

-the  nare.  Aeedile  has  been  preserred,  which  was  inserted  in- the  respond 
of  the  sancttuiy  arch  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  bnildiztg,  as  we  now 
see  it,  is  ia  a  sad  plight,  its  eoadition  being  due  less  to  the  action  of  tiioe 
than  to  the  emotion  of  dwdliD^  arcmnd  and  partially  within  the  chipel, 
the  w^8  of  wtiich  wese  cut  into  fbr  windows^  fire^acoa,  and  otbern- 
ceflMs.  An  aaeient  though  not  original  oak  roof,  of  fk«nmd  and  bnad 
raftew,  renraios  over  the  chancel,  now  concealed'  by  a  flirt  plaBtereeffinf 
The  apse  roof  is  also  ancient.  The  windows  ia  the'sontb  side  of  the  nave 
are  very  curious,  having  flat  lintels  of  oak  instead  of  semi-eirenlarardie* 

J  as'is  usual.    The  ancient  quoin  at  Ae  south-west  anglo  iwrnains,  riNving 

1  ths  original  extent  of  the  nave." 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  estimates  the  cost  of  the  proposed  reatontioir  at  I,fi<KI^ 

!  with  a  further  sun  of  40M.  fornew  intiera^flttingBi 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIEa. 

Haap'a  Patent  Sartta.  Oloaat. 

It  is  quite  lumeoessary  to  argue  the  queation  as  to  whetlur  dry  eaitit  or 
Charcot  an  good  deodorieers their  vulue  as  such  is  uuiveraally  admitted. 
The  advantages  possessed  by  the  earUi  closet  as  compared- wicU  the  water 
closet  are  also  tolerably  well  known.  But  the  value  of  the  earth  closet 
depends,  in  a  very  great  measure,  on  the  construction  of  the  appaistoi  for 
distributing  the  deodorising  materiaL  Mr.  H^ap  has  inreuted  three  oe 
four  diflferent-cioBels  for  use  with  the  earth  system ;  they  are  each  e^isUy 
simple  and  efF^tiTe.  and  hare-  won  for  thar  inventor  six  silvET  medals  and 
one  gold  medal,  lite  invention  consiBts  simply  of  th»  ordinary  closgt 
apparatus,  only  that  by  the  pulling  of  the  handle  a  quantity  of  earth  is 
dischaiged  and  thoroughly  distributed.  Tho  npparstns  can  be  made  self- 
acting  by  the  depreesion  of  tho  seat,  which  is  simply  counterbalanced  by 
weights,  and  has  no  springs  to  get  out  of  order.  Hr.  Heap  is-  also  the 
inventor  of  a  self-acting  closet  and  cinder-sifter  combined.  But  wo  cannot 
recommend  the  use  of  ashes  for  closets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  adiei 
are  not  a  good  deodorant.  The  simplicity  of  construction  reduces  the  mioa 
of  the  Heap's  Patent  Earth  Closets  to  a  figure  which  should  bring  thw 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  itmobv  sia 
patentee  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Heap,  of  1  City  Road,  Manchester. 

Conatantine's  Fatvnt  Ccmvolated  9toT«. 
The  New  Royal  Exchauga  at  Manchester  has  been  wacmed  and  ves- 
tilstad  during  the  past  winter  by  means  of  two  of  Constantina's  Patest 
Convoluted  Stoves,  and  we  learn  on  inquiry  that  they  hare  given  gp«t 
salie&ction.  The  stevea  in  question  are  conetroeted  as  follows:— Tu 
ash-box  forms  a  base  upon  which  axe  built-up  a  satiea  of  naaiiy  flat  inn 
arches ;  each  is  deeply  grooved  and  forme  a  chamber^  ficom  the  top  of  wek 
the  hot  gases  axe  delivuad  into  a  horizontal  box,  and  tha  sanka-is  eoa- 
veyed  from  this  box  by  a  single  pipe  to  the  chimney.  The  inm  arches  ot 
coavolatioos  are  sspanUe  castings,  each  one  ia  itself  fosmiag  a- mod^ts- 
siaed  stove.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  peculiarly  consttueted  joint,  whicti 
allows  of  a  considerabld  amount  of  expansion  and  contrscciea.  Betmes 
the  fire  and  ths  top  of  the  ^vea  tluure  are  introduced  sLaba  of  fiBael*7i 
which  have  the  efiecfi  of  equalising  the  heat,  and  preventing  ths  dm* 
eso^  of  tha  fiame  and  hot  gaasa  iidxi  the  horizontal  box  and  theaee  loto 
the  chimney.  The  flame  ud  hot  (pises  arc  prcgected  by  meaas  of  tluai 
Blabs  into  the  conrolutioaa,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  heatingeox&oe  is 
equ^y  a£Eected.  Th«  two  stoves  fixed  io  the  Boyal  Exchange,  BanehiBt«, 
weigh  ^Bt  4i  tons  each,  and  tha  radi^og  soz&ca  aaoonta  to  jam  Utu 
800  superficial  feefe^  liiaditaeusiooa  oi  each  stove  is  aafollo«8.>-l«aflp>r 
6  feet;  width,  4  feet  9  inches^  and  the  height  S  feet.  The  msiwfafwwf 
and  patentee  is  3Cb.  Joa^  CoDBtaatina,  ^  83  Oxfiod  Street*  Tffstha*"' 
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ThB  Bugg— t»d  tnoioii  of  13ie  Iiutttnte  with  the  AssooisUon. 

 ^Will  TDU  allow  me  to  lay  I>9fore  yoor  readers  a  few  words  in  ez- 

planaUoD  of  uie  bets  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kobina'  commuoicaUoD  of  last 
veek.  The  committee  for  the  "  affairs  of  the  Institute,**  on  which  I  have 
tbe  honour  to  at,  wHI,  it  i«  hoped,  be  productive  of  good  sot  onlj  to  the 
Institute,  bat  to  the  pnrfession  generallj.  It  is,  of  coune,  too  early  to 
divrdge  tfaa  neoeedtcgs  of  that  oommiCt«e  in  pnblic  print,  bat  I  -would 
snbmit  tbftt  tin  exiitenee  of  mch  a  emmittee  oftra  an  epportoni^  wtidi 
may  not  occur  acain  of  looking  at  Uie  rvlative  poaitioDfl  of  the  laatitnbe 
and  the  AMoeiation,  and — ^putting  aside  the  eonBiderataon  of  the  adran- 
tagw  which  each  society  may  spparately  peesees,  of  detannintRg  whether  it 
is  or  ia  not  right  that  an  honoorable  profttisioa  like  ours  abo^  have  one 
repreeentative  society,  to  which  all  its  members  shonld  natorsUy  seek  to 
belong,  while  the  admission  to  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  strict 
qnalification — the  Association  is  such  a  successful  society  that  one  cannot 
be  aoniriaed  at  the  idea  of  a  fusion  with  the  Institute  being,  at  first  sight, 
BContM  by  its  memben.  I  will  therefore  enumerate  the  objections  that 
luTs  been  zaised  to  sacb  a  fusion,  and  tiy  to  prove  tliat  after  all  the 
advantages  would  be  greater  than  the  losses. 

Elrady,  the  separate  existence  of  the  two  societies  is  said  to  introduce 
an  element  of  fair  rivalry  which  t€«ds  to  keep  up  the  life  of  saeh.  If  the 
two  bodies  consisted  each  of  practitioners  only,  or  each  of  atwdwta  only, 
one  ooold  uBdentaod  such  a  riralir ;  but  this  is  not  tfae  case.  The  bulk 
of  the  Inatibute  are  practitioners,  the  bulk  of  the  Association  students ; 
wad  although  seae  membws  of  the  Aesomatioa  contrive  to  take  part  in 
its  disenasions  after  they  have  grown  up  into  practice  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  tbetr  action  in  this  manner—however  valuable  in  itself— does 
not  deter  the  younger  members  from  coming  forward  and  testing  their 

S>wers  of  speaking  at  the  general  meetings.  I  am  not  fo^etting  Mr. 
lontfield's  g<Jden  words  that  "  architects  should  never  cease  to  be 
students,"  but  this  would  only  be  tantamount  to  callingthe  members  of  the 
Instdtnte  "students  in  practice,"  and  those  of  the  Association  "students 
not  in  practice,"  and  woald  not  afiiNt  the  sabatantaal  distiaetisn  between 
the  two  bodies.    Any  rivalry,  thesefictre,  batoeen  tltem  sboald  be 


ilj,  it  is  feared  that  the  members  of  tbe  Association  vcmld  leas, 
by  becoming  a  portion  of  a  laige  body,  that  independent  Ufa  and  that 
ambition  to  obtain  public  reputation  which  thay  now  possess.  It  am»axs 
to  me  that  the  kind  of  reputation  which  is  most  valuable  to  a  student  is 
that  which  be  gains  amongst  members  of  bis  own  profession,  and  that  it 
is  also  the  most  profitable  wben  he  seeks  employment  as  an  assistant 
Tberefiom  it  is  aaore  to  the  advantage  of  a  ttodentto  gain  wpatntion  in  a 
laxge  body  vjUdi  sbmld  contain  the  whole  pmifasaion,  than  in  the  Aseoda- 
ti<Mi  where  the  practitioners  are  a  minority. 

^irdly,  it  is  feared  that  the  juniors  would  get  snubbed  by  the  seniors 
in  the  combined  society,  and  I  suppose  that,  but  for  some  such  cause  as 
this,  the  Institute  class  of  students  might  have  -flourished  and  the  Asso- 
ci&lion  might  never  have  existed.  It  is  a  reason  which  ou^bt  not  to  weigh 
too  modi  in  -well  n^lated  minds,  but  -the  present  consideration  of  the 
"iKffiurs  of  the  Institute"  offers,  as  I  pointed  out  above,  an  opportanity 
tax  aeelring  As  xemoral  of  an^  actual  olgeetions  of  this  kind,  and  if  the 
nemben  ctf  -tiie  Associataon  joined  tiie  Institnte  m  ma»$g,  they  would  be  a 
sufficiently  powerful  body  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  assert  their 
JSg^lti. 

I  think  that  young  men  join  the  Association,  not  because  it  is  a  ssfMsate 
body,  bnt  because  it  is  a  fionnshing  one,  and  that  men  who  join  it  in  more 
advanced  years,  do  so  bmLose  they  appreciate  the  work  it  is  doing,  and 
can  show  their  kindness,  which  we  thoroughly  appreciate,  in  helping  and 
achrishig  1^«r  janiors.  Bat  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  this  most  useful 
irork  in  classes,  viaite,  Au.,  need  cease  in  the  ombined  body ;  bnt,  on 
the  eentBgy,  itwonld  probably  gain  by  tiie  ineraased  nnanber  of  seniors 
■who  woabl'1bel«ninlenst  in  the  jnniorB  of  their  own  sooietif. 

Foarthly,  it  ia  Mid  that  members  of -the  AssocistioQ  do  join  the  In- 
stitute as  th^grew  vp,  and  therefore  anyfasion  is  unaeoeesaiy.  It -is 
found  that  ninety-four  nambsrs  of  the  Associataon  are  ather  feUewe  or 
ssBociates  of  the  faistitute ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  (for  I  am  ose 
of  this  number)  shoald  feel  more  interest  in  the  ccuuums  of  one  body 
than  of  tw<^  while  those  elder  members  of  thej  Association  who  have 
not  joined  the  Insthute  (and  who,  I  suppose,  reprpsent  the  "rival  feel- 
ing' aomstiniss  qnoted)  -would  benefit  the  eomlnned  sociery  by  Uieir 
membership. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  profession  as  a  whole 
would  gain  immeHsely  by  the  formation  of  one  powerful  society  to  which 
every  one  of  its  members  would  feel  almost  obliged  to  belong,  instead  of 
being  Isfl  to  take  their  choice  of  two,  and  sometimes  not  forming  eitber  ; 
that  aasr  is  the  time  to  striks  iriiUe  the  iron  is  hot;  that  the  premisea  at 
Onidtiit  Staart  cenM  be  araangsd  to  b«tt»  advaiUsge  nadev  aaeb  a 
aystam;  and  that,  perhaps  in  tine,  we  -might  b«ld  a  hanse  of  oar  awn 
on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

ITonr  obednnt  'Soi'  vant, 

EnwaBD  J,  TaxTttB. 

Sm,— tAs  it  is  pouible  that  the  letters  you  published  last  week  raspeet- 
ing  the  soggeebed  onion  of  the  Institute  with  the  Assodation  may  oanae 
some  mismdeestandiog,  allow  me  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  to  say  that  the  implied  official  character  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Sdmuod  Sharps  must  not  be  sapposed  to  mean  that  the  Assodatioo  has 
talMoaDyittminihvanTOf  the**ftision,''of  wUch  it  is  lathsr  to  be  re- 
petted  sD-puKe  an  annoooeement  shoald  have  been  made  befbte  ^her  of 
ue«icistaea  had  sarfonsly-siitertaifmd  the  salneot. 

It  has  been  recommended  both  to  the  Connol  of  the  Insfitate  aad  to>tiie 


Ooamtbtae  of  the  Association,  as  a  dasirable  olgeet  to  be  gained,  bat  the 
^fflcalties  that  lie  on  the  very  siur&ce  of  the  matter  are  so  ^reat  that  it  is 
not  probable -either  sooie^  will  teke  anch  a  bold  atep  untd  it  has  ben 
deeiaed  Aat  the  advantages  to  be  seenxed  are  diffident  to  waxxantsoi^Mt 
amsk. 

A  flaqneot  miitafce  is  made  in  supposing  that  .the  intcMsts  ..of  tJie 
Institute  and  the  Association  are  antagonistic,  hat,  as  a  &£ti,  they  wope 
nevuingnatsrhaxmoB^than  they  are  now.  Each  has  a  very  different 
wnt  to  fMdEom,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  brought  into 
closer  union  at  the  pmnt  where  the  wohe  <rf  mie  ceases  and  the  othv  crao- 
mences. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  have,  in  their  annual  report,  referred  to  the 
amraintment  of  a  special  icommittM  iw  lakiiu  uato  consideration  the 
aflairs  of  the  Institute  generaUy,  and  out  of  thisoss  arisen  the  qneation  <3i 
the  desirability  of  amalgamatuin  with  the  Asaociation,  but  the  two  sal^ects 
are  not  idsntim,  and  it  would  be  better  for  each  sooety  to  asenre  Sox  itself 
the  best  posnble  weans  of  can^riog  on  its  aim  mA  a^iaeate  fron,  fastja 
contact  with,  the  other,  and  assisting  or  adristng  when  neeseaaiy. 

If  the  lastatute  could  in  this  manner  gather  aionnd  it  not  onl^  the 
Arohiteetaxal  Aseociatiou  of  London,  bat  the  iriiole  of  -the  uroimiMal 
sodeties,  each  retaining  their  own  distinct  existence,  batto^jetfcerjbnMsg'a 
confederation,  it  would  improve  the  position  of  the  lostitnte,  and  sesofe 
the  iataMslB  of  the  pEoCawon  at  lacme  fisr  better  than  if  the  vhida  sf  ^ 
members  of  eadi  soeiety  were  engaKBd  inone-bigeeenoieiUoB. 

10  SmnawiA  Sqnaro,  W.C.  Your  obedient  sanwD^ 

Jiay  6,  J87fi.    Jmk  S.  Slimmm. 

Tfaa  Voluntary  BmMnination. 

Sib, — It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Conndl  of  the  Institute  fhatlSw 
vQlnntaty  auminatitm  sMststiU  be  eonsidsseda  ihilne. 

The  Oonndl  eapmee  regret  at  this,  and  t^r  ngrat  w»s  appassntfy 
adopted  on  Monday  night  by  a  large  meeting  of  the  older  and  influential 
members  of  th^  profession.  If  the  Council  aad  Aose  roembern  ase  reaJiy 
in  eanast,  and  do  not  limit  their  grief  to  the  lanry  of  a  sentasMtal  hope 
that  some  one  dse  wilt  do  sofflething,  I  tiiink  I  can  suggest  a  very 
simple  plan  by  which  the  list  of  -candidates  tat  eiamioatioD  om>  be  fully 
filled. 

Most  of  the  older  members  take  pupils,  ^neralljr  with  a  haadssme 
pwaaiam  in  return  for  the  fiill  profiasstonal  laatructioo  each  is  BBpppntd 
to  MCHse.  If  these  examinations  ate  jeaUy  desinaUs,  it  snEely  ha* 
comes  a  doty  with  each  master  to  insist  on  ms  sppreotiee  entemg  tw 
them. 

Few  young  men  going  fresh  to  u<Aee  bam  any  idea  hew  to  diaaet  ikmr 
own  education,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  targe  proportton  to  be  such 
patagons  of  virtue  as  to  seek  out  for  themselves  every  possible  mtam  of 
imprsiwsMeot,  «^>erially  as  ancb  pan  often  «»ly  be  attuned  at  the  saidAca 
of  other  things  equally  important  to  healthy  youth. 

It  is  true  Uie  masters  will  lose  a  certain  part  of  the  pnpll'slime  aaA 
-work,  but  they  wtllhatre  an  ^^^leitanitT  of  pmriag  whether MejrMs  MsUy 
taking  an  interest  in  the  edacatiea  of  laoTonnger,  or  whether -we  |a«nlent 
cry  is  all  sonnd  aud  vain  taj. 

In  former  tiiMs  it  auy  have  been  posnble  for  a  pnpil  to  lean  the  wfaale 
(tf  bis  bunneas  dnriog  the  years  of  his  apprectioeehip,  but  in  oar  present 
large  offices  and  with  our  modem  snbdivision  of  labour  it  is  notorious  that 
even  an  nnnsaally  iadnstrioos  pu^l  may  leave  a  laxga  ^os  w,Uh  QtiijA» 
slightest  knowledge  of  -very  inpertant  parts  of  bis  pwCessiaa. 

At  present  the  roasters  seem  content  in  too  many  cases  to  aoc^  -the 
premiums  and  work  of  their  pupils,  and  to  leave  te  the  Aasoeistwn  vr 
velaatary  edfort  the  task  of  their  ediaoation.  I  make  bold  to  asaert-that 
the  old  system  of  instruction  in  office  has  become  inrfficirnt  to  impart 
multifarious  knowledge  required  of  the  profeeuon  in  the  proeent  awifit- 
Uving  age,  that  is,  nolees  it  be  soppleaaented  by  the  luaMninsrion  or  eiher 
similar  instruction  ;  and  I  shall  atao  maiotsin  that  it  is  upon  the  mastaro 
that  the  onas  lies  of  seeing  that  their  papiLa  are  put  in  the.«ajr  jjf,  and 
stini^atod  in,  acquiring  the  aecessary  fcMwiedge.' 

I  suppose  the  1^1  powers  of  a  maaterwonld  almost  enaWe-him  to  iasiat 
on  hie  pupils  preparing  for  the  examination ;  at  any  rate  it  oannot  he 
doubted  but  that  mooal  laflnanee,  saopoiied  as  it  would  oeitaiuly  be  hj 
tiiat  of  paroits  and  gnsfdians,  inmla  be  ^lute  snffleient  for  the  pnrpose. 

Toot  obedient  servant, 

R&LTE  Nktcll,  'FJSJi., 

Boyal  Aoademy  Bxfaibition. 

Sib, — There  is  no  better  place  for  ventilating  a  grievance  relative  to  the 
puoftseien  than  in  ysnr  colMuns,  if  yon  will  kmdk  allow  ma  a  Httfedpacft 
to  do  so.   It  is  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Aaacfemy  Exhibition. 

I  TOs  at  much  tronblo  and  expense  in  geBang  up,  CQhwBog,  and  s—iing 
in  four  pii^ures  into  this  Exhibition— two  laige  exterior  views  of  conotxy 
manaions  (both  of  which  you  kindly  represented  in  yoor  peper),  and  two 
small  sketches  of  interior  views  of  their  respective  stairoaae  haUe.  Xbo 
first  two  were  coloured  by  a  (vofesstonal,  and  the  other  two  (I  am  told  not 
dtscredttably)  by  myself.  After  hovj^ag  them  ten  days  the  esMmittia  gave 
me  notice  to  remore  tbem. 

Well,  I  bore  it  at  the  time  wHh  a  resurastlen  not  ahr^  di^>layed  %y 
saembsfp  of  myprofossion,  imtil  yeststday-whan  I  meat  -and  saar-  tho 
acoq>ted  drawings,  and  then  I  saw  ^at  MxoA  me  as  bdag  vesy  hufi. 
An  architect  who  stands  at  the  top  of  our  profession  sends  iBMMkftfa 
admitted  four  or  £re  gigantic  drawings,  all  jepraaentiog  one  biiildiitf» 
secUons,  elevations,  and  perspectives.  Another  brax  of  architaota  aaiid  v> 
two  or  three  almost  as  lai^e  of  one  building  also. 

Is  this  fair,  when  there  are  so  manv  competitors  all  eager  to  get  a  litflo 
eoroerof  the  walla  were  it  ever  so  hif^abcm^faejaae'r 

Then -the  v^ority  of  the  dnwiogs  were  in  pSMud-iak— ae  Jyit  iin 
that,  batdees  it  not  riww  that  thm  isa  psBViOa*  MMi  that  the  AMdsMry 
•will  not  accept  pietatea  -which  have  net  been  celeoied  by  the  aseUtaVa 
own  hand.  If  Ais  is  one  of  the  nUes  why  is  it  net  ehaky  iwlis— d^in 
the  instmctioDs,  a  eopy  of  whieb  I  seemed  befcn  I  'tboagfat-of  irfilhMng  ? 
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Of  coQTM,  I  only  expect  to  reeeire  the  sjinpathy  nsaally  aocordad  to 
gnnnblnv,  vai  donbtlew  man;  will  — "  hia  drawings  oould  not  hare 
BMS  nnub,  and  no  doobt  he  desemd  it."  I  shftU  Dot  nm  if  it  is  the 
Imubl*  wmOB  of  something  being  done  to  give  the  lessw  luimnarus  of 
the  profession  a  dianee  of  displa;png  their  talents,  or,  at  least,  of  indndog 
tiie  Aeadflmj  to  be  more  explicit  in  their  mles  before  stroggUng  sidateets 
pot  tbemadrea  to  expenses  which  tb^  oannot  well  allbrd. 

Ton  obedteot  serraat, 
  "CimOtT." 

LEQAU 

Ooiurt  of  Xxoheqnw — lligr  S. 
BaftMvlCi.  BABOir  Otunr  sad  *  Omman  Jntj. 


The  aeUoB  wm  bron^  if  Um  platnUff,  who  b  aa  HroUtet  mA  samTor  at 
Tlilliialiiii  ■»]  BD0«ld,  to  reoom  oompmMtSou  from  ttM  deftBdant  fox  work  and 
lalMmr  dene,  and  profMloiMl  aarrteM  leadeied  In  pmpartnc  plana,  ke.,  for  pro- 
pOMd  new  wanhooaaB  In  Old  Btnet,  et.  IiQInra.  Hw  lOaaa  wmnmrtadaMed. 

lb.  Wb.  Onsttaam  wh  oimnnl  tar  the  tdil&tfff;  Mr.  Oljn  tor  Iba  da- 
tetent.  The  pUiBUfl,  In  «xamination  tqr  lib  oonnMl,  itatad  that  ba  had  pnparod  dw 
evManl  drawlijii  aoeacding  te  tba  maal  ewtom,  and  thn  wne  nlntttcd  to  the  da- 
tadantwboip^ovadot  uwm.  Tba  detaidant  withadtauTa  Uiat  part  oC  tba  draw- 
lB|inlatIi«totbe  rooC  te  mnaln  fai  abaranoa  bbUI  ha  diMiU  aaa  how  be  wmild  fat 
aawHkteiABlabandliw.  TbadrfkBdantdaalndie  mnbaawot  tbaadfotolncmll, 
andtliapUnttll  adrlaad  Um  tbat  it  wooU  baaaoaaMTba  dwold  Int  obtain  Ae  oon* 
santef  tbeownsof  tbat  wall  baCna  ba  made  naa  of  It;  bat  Kr.  ItHiihall  n|dlad  tbat 
baknawlha  gentleman  m  wefl  tbat  ba  woaMaot  ban  aiqr  dHBeottr  la  tbak  nqiaot. 
tfea  dWodl^  wttb  rafnurd  to  tba  mat  waa,  tbat  ttM  dafWdaat  was  daalnma  of  baTl^ 
Itcormd  with  tw  a«i>ha)t«,  bot  wltaan  nnindad  Mm  tbat  the  ICatropalitan  BoUdlns 
AotwooUMartaraaadpimBtUaearrylacoBttUidarigB;  I,S0DL  waathaaatbDatad 
eoil  te  tbe  pfopoaad  baOdlng. 

The  defntdant  aftirwanla  did  not  entry  out  tUa  bolldfav,  and  not  bavlnr  paU 
pUntura  diarae  to  Ma  taofawlenri  aarrloa^  ba  aant  btraln  abUItor  tMmnbMaa 
m  Hovamber,  1874.  Tba  oopf  of  tUa  aeoonat  abowad  that  ttie  asm  named  waa  oaind 
ibr  making  utiiralnair  aarm  oC  the  dta  of  the  Intended  boDdliv,  and  for  seraral ln> 
Urrlawa  wm  defendant  tt  bu  own  raqneat.  WItnaaa  appUad  for  tba  dnwinsa,  but  ba 
badtowaltaeonaidatBbtotlmebribnbagafethani.  Soon  attar  be  aant  In  hii Ull to 
the  wart  dona ;  but  ha  bad  not  racatrad  tba  twrtTa  tnlnaaa.  Ha  had  ofaarved  per 
cant.  «B  the  aatlwetad  oeal  lor  tba  bnUdbv,  wbkA  waa  tba  nraal  amosnt  ttUBied  bf 

Baron  ajuan:  BottfclawmlfcwaanotoaiTladoiit. 

Tba  Wmnaa  nld  tbat  I|  pat  cant,  waa  tbe onftommry  oham  mada hj  arehltaeta od 
the anroxiinBte  eatlmata  for  tbawork.  Vortba  woA  aboa^  dm  br Urn  ba wonld 
ba  antnlad  to  SI  par  oeat, ;  but  bo  bad  mlr  ohaiged  ball  that  amoont.  Tor  work  o( 
lUa  Und  arafattaota  were  entltM  to  dalm  •  par  cent.,  appetttonad  in  tUa  maanar— 
11  par  owt.  for  prattnlnarr  drawings  and  aarrer  at  tba  Ae ;  1}  per  eenU  for  ganaral 
dfamags  with  ipeclficatlon;  tj  pat  oent,  to  dataO  dnwlnga:  and  1}  parc«Dt.to 
a^»lnlandanoa.  In  tto  piaamt  eaaa  the  work  In  ranwot  of  the  flrat  two  Itama  bad 
been  done,  and  tbe  wUaaaa  oonaUated  ba  waa  jnatlfled  in  tnaUng  Ua  pnaaat  dvnaad, 
wbWh  waa  <»l7  balf  tbe  asm  ha  eonid  taaallr  oliaige. 

BaratCuinT:  If  yon  bad  soppUad  tbe  naoUMUona  and  tba  work  bad  bean  «om* 
pMed.mil  woaU,  I  anjmoaa,  ba  aatttlad  to  oliai«  the  f oU  •  par  «antr 

Tbe  wujaae  awawwrun  tbat  for  tbeanrvcr  ottbaritaand  tba  pnllmlaarr  drawlnga 
faraMied,  be  oonld  ohJm  par  oeat.  on  tbe  pwadnuua  artlmata  or  ooat  foe  tba  bnUdlug 
pflopoaad  to  ba  ataotid* 

Baron  OuusBT :  Bnt  tba  aaperlnteodanoa  of  an  arcblteot  wonld  not  be  required  here, 
as  then  waa  raallr  nothtng  to  anpotlntand. 

Mr.GuiRUii:  Hebaaaotdiaiiedanr  Itam  to anpar intending. 

Baton  Clsasbt  :  Did  joa  gira  tba  detadant  an  ertlmate  t 

Wimtaa:  Idid,mj  lord.  The  amoont  wae  I,MOf.,  and  upon  thla  aom  thspereentage 
IsdMtged.  Tbe  defendant  dlieetad  me  to  main  the  eatimata.  I  did  not  pnt  tba  aetl- 
mate  In  writing.  It  fa  onttomatr  to  gin  it  to  a  ollaat  lometimaa  Tarballr. 

In  czamlnawin  the  FuuiTtrr  aa(d  tbat  it  did  not  matter  wtwtber  the  intended  build- 
ing waa  abandoned  ot  not ;  the  cnatom  <rf  the  profesaloii  Justified  the  architect  In  de- 
manding 31  per  oant.  (Tom  fall  cHmt  to  making  the  anrrej  of  tbe  alt*,  and  preparing 
mUmbw-r  drawings ;  bnt  In  Uda  instanoe  tbe  plaintiff  otaaigad  l}  per  cent,  only,  as 
he  wished  to  retain  the  ctutom  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who,  ha  expected,  wonU  prove  a  good 
enatomer,  aa  ha  bad  a  good  deal  of  bailding  wot-k  in  oontemplstlon.  A  reduction  might 
be  made  on  the  arobltect's  charges  In  cases  wbere  the  estimated  coat  for  carrying  ont 
tbe  baOdlnga  waa  annsaally  large. 

The  laamed  Cooxkbl  to  the  defendant  aaked  Ibe  plaintiff  If  b*  would  be  eotitled  to 
charge  Si  per  cent,  as  oommUaion  In  caaea  wbere  he  bad  prapaiod  plans  and  aant  in  an 
eattanata,  saj  to  1,8001.,  bnt  Uiat  afterwatds  Utwnad  oot  tbe  pmpeead  woifcoonld  not 
be  carried  ont  lor  tbat  amoont  ? 

Mr.  anuuLa  ssid  that  in  that  and  other  bypotbatiosi  Instanoea  pat  by  the  learned 
oonnad,  ha  wonld  be  ootltled  to  demaad  the  paroantags  named. 

Vr.  OLTTt :  Bren  U  yon  mtn  wrong  at  to  tbe  eatlmatad  cost  for  the  work  T 

Mr.  Sbaru  :  That  might  afterwards  be  a  qoestlon  of  law.  (A.  langh.) 

Mr.  DoKALS  CAifPBaLL,  architect  and  •nrrejor,  p«Te  oombmtlra  erldanoa  ae  to  the 
extatenoe  of  tbe  otialam,  qmken  to  by  Mr.  Searle,  In  tbe  arahltaotond  profsesloa,  of 
ohsrglog  1}  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  oost  of  a  proposed  tmlldlng— half  Um  anm 
snrrey  of  site,  nod  the  other  1}  per  oeat.  for  preparing  preliminary  drawings  eren  In 
eaam  where  the  bolldlngs  were  not  carried  out  bat  abandoned. 

In  tbe  nanlt  tbe  jnn  fonnd  a  vmdkt  for  the  pUotUt,  btilarlM  ttm  the  exla  tenes  of 
tbe  nnga  or  onatom  eUiidad  to  bad  bean  eatridlahad  to  thdi  aBlAattlon. 


The  ■xhiblticm  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Aoademy  closes  to-day 
(Sttoxdsy),  after  a  very  sncoessfiil  season. 

The  Faria  Baloa  this  year  eonbuns  2,019  oil  paintings,  SOS  drawings, 
watar-eoloora,  chalks,  niniatnrea  and  enamels  on  china  and  copper, 
030  pieces  of  scnl^ture,  46  medals,  jcc.,  105  archite^nral  designs,  230  en- 
gtarags,  and  84  lithographs. 

Tho  Sealgns  of  Mr.  Hsnrr  Lord  hare  been  adopted  for  the  extension  of 
the  Feel  Park  Mnsenm  Buildings,  Salford,  subject  to  tbe  obtaining  of  a 
teodar  for  tbe  completion  of  the  work  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  6,000/. 

Til*  DMn  aad  Ghaptor  of  Honrloh  Oathodral  are  about  to  expend 
bstwsoa  2,0001.  and  8,0001.  in  the  xeatoratioD  of  the  waab  front  of  the 
MUksdnL 

Kr.  Bnpert  Kettle,  ^O.,  has  lesigned  his  aroointment  as  arbttiatoF 
in  trade  dispotee,  no  longer  hariog  t&s  Ubm  at  his  disposal  to  disehaige 
tbe  onerona  dnties  it  imposes, 

Mr.  Balpb  Bowen,  son  of  the  Master  of  the  Stonibridge  Schod.  of  Ait, 
fcaviBg  obtained  a  higb  place  in  the  examinations  in  artistic  anatomy  and 
flgara  drawing  at  the  Eoole  dee  Beaox-Arta,  has  obtuaed  the  pririlege  of 
•mying  in  tbe  atdiert  of  MM.  Oemne  and  Yron.  This  position  is 
nmemd  as  of  BO  moch  impottanoe  tbat  if  he  had  been  a  Frenchman  it 
voild  bare  rxcosed  him  £rom  four  yean'  ssrnee  ia  the  anqy. 


Hx.  vr.  Atkinson  has  giren  6,OO0J.  for  tbe  andion  of  a  pDblie  librsiy 
and  fine  art  gallery  at  Sontbport. 

Mr,  Joseph  Uayer,  of  Lirerpool,  has  given  2,500Z.  to  fonnd  sdioUr< 
ships  in  the  High  School,  Newcastle,  Statibidshire.  The  seoond  acbolarship, 
tenable  for  throe  yanis,  will  be  allotted  in  July,  1878,  for  profioienc;  in 
art  studies,  to  be  held  at  the  Art  Department,  Soath  Ksnmngton,  or  in  anj 
of  the  Boyal  Academies  in  EnglaocC  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  any  gieit 
central  society  of  arts  to  be  smointedfrMD  time  to  tune  by  the  sovenum 
of  the  High  School. 

Xleatenant  Oondev,  B.X.,  the  ofiBeer  in  ehaiga  of  the  surrey  of 

Palestine,  reports  tbe  reeent  discovery  of  the  ciQr  and  cave  of  Adailam. 
The  mins  comprise  the  usual  confused  remains  of  dwellings,  with  wells 
still  open,  aqnedQcts,  tombs,  hill  tt^rracM  for  cultivation,  and  rock  fbrtifl- 
cation.  Without  the  walls  and  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  a  series  of 
caves,  still  used  as  dwetliog-plsces  or  stsblee,  in  which  abundant  room 
might  be  found  for  David  and  his  followers. 

The  HoItwoII  School  Board  have  appomtad  Mr.  John  architect 
and  surveyor. 

The  Offor  of  lb.  Albert  Oraat  to  improve  and  lay  out  Sobo  Sqnsn 
as  a  public  garden  has  been  declined,  but  the  inhabitants  have  resolred  to 
remove  the  dilapidated  monument  of  tbe  Duke  of  Mcmmouth,  to  enclow 
the  aqttua  with  new  lailings,  and  to  lay  oat  the  gnraod  in  omameotil 
flower  beds,  ^e  inhabitants  will  deftsy  the  eoat  of  ^ese  jmprovemeDta, 
and  the  sqnare  will  be  kept  ^vate,  as  heratofon. 

The  Artlaana'  Dwellings  BUI  was  read  the  third  time  in  the  Hoosi 
of  Commons  on  Friday  in  last  week. 

The  KetropoUtan  Board  of  'Works  have  elected  the  following  die- 
triet  nmyofB Fur  East  Newington,  Ur.  G.  Lanadown ;  Weat  Kewiol^ 
ton,  Mr.  Banister  Fletdur;  East  Hackney  (KorthX  ifr.  P.  B.  Mshob; 
and  Eaat  Haclaej  (South),  Mir.  0.  A.  Gould. 

The  IiondOB  Central  BiUlmiT,  which  was  intended  to  unite  tiu 
Eueton  and  Charing  Cross  Railway  Termini,  is  to  be  abandoned.  Tbe  line 
was  to  be  constructed  partly  beneath  a  new  thoronghfare  leading  from 
Tottenham  Court  Boad  to  Trafalgar  Square,  and  to  which  the  Metropolitu 
Board  of  Wcffka  were  anthorised  to  contribute  200,0002. 

A  Panting  of  laoeooQ  and  his  sons  has  been  discovered  at  FompuL 
Its  condition  is  so  sound  tbat  it  is  likely  to  be  lemored  to  tiie  masaom. 

The  Brighton  Town  Oounell  have  determined  to  levy  a  charge  upm 
all  sand  and  beach  removed  from  the  sea  fVont  at  the  rato  of  4d.  per  cubic 
yard  if  for  use  within  the  borough,  and  of  S<f.  per  cubic  yard  if  removad 
beyond  tbe  municipal  bonndariea. 

Seven  I>ealKiu  only  have  been  submitted  in  the  competition  tat  the 
new  Town  Hall  of  Annan. 

The  I«loeater  Town  Counoll  have  adopted  an  amended  derign  f« 
the  tower  of  the  Municipal  Baildings  now  in  course  of  erection.  This 
will  entail  an  additional  expenditure  1,786^. 

The  New  Ohnroh  erected  in  Fiebend  Square,  Islington,  at  th»  coit  of 
the  Clothworkers'  Company,  was  conseeiated  on  Tuesday  by  the  ffishop  of 
London. 

The  Sheffittd  Independeni  announces  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  tbe  coUef^  in  connection  with  the  Cambritige 
University  extension  scheme,  which  it  is  the  intontion.  of  the  Mayor  of 
Sheffield  to  erect  and  present  to  the  town.   lfi,000t  is  spcAen  of  as  tha 

probable  cost  of  tbe  building. 

The  Tiber  Oommlsston  has  reported  agunst  the  imgect  for  odnding 
the  river  from  the  dty  as  impiactiwble. 

The  Preston  Waterworks  have  been  completed,  and  they  will 
between  six  and  seven  millions  of  gallons  daily. 

The  Oonuniaaicmera  of  Sapplr  of  tbe  county  of  linlithgov  hare 
agreed  to  erect  a  memorial  tablet  with  medallion  likeness  of  tha  Earl 
Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  who  was  shot  by  James  HamilttHi,  of  Both- 
wellhaugh,  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  SL  Andrews,  in  the  year  IsrO- 
The  memorial  is  to  be  ^zed  to  the  acwth  wall  <tf  the  Sheriff  Gourt  Eossa, 
opposite  the  |4aee  in  the  street  where  the  Regent  was  slain. 

The  Pablioation  Office  of  the  New  York  TrUmnt  has  been  eomplrtKl. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  structures  in  New  Yorit,  b«ng  smsoiuitM 
by  a  tower  260  feet  hig^. 

It  is  Ofiloially  Announced  that  orders  have  been  given  for  the  r^ilsM- 
ment  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  on  tbe  summit  of  the  Vsndoms 
and  that  the  complete  nstontion  of  the  numument  will  sot  be  loog 
delayed. 

The  Wages  of  tbe  operative  masons  in  Dnnfenaline  ban  been  niiad 
from  8d.  to  84(1.  per  hour. 

The  Surver  for  the  Rtnama  Inter-Ooeanie  Caual  has  been 

by  the  United  States  Government  Expedition,  and  the  routs  "^"^r: 
as  most  feasible  is  the  Isthmuo  ronto  by  the  (Aagrss  Krw,  sadthiibu 
beeo  adopted  by  the  Columbian  Goremment. 

A  Ocatlns  BInk  was  opened  on  Wednesday  in  Haodiester.  It  "T^  ' 
an  area  <^  ov«>r  3,000  square  yarda   There  is  an  eeetoaed  boiloii^ 
130  feet  by  60  feet,  and  40  feet  high.   The  roof  (wbidi  is  60  fest  Bp>°; "  : 
supported  on  wrongbt-iron  riband  pillarv,  16  feet  high  and  13  ^^r^  I 
diameter,  and  weighing  only  4  cwt.  each;  but,  notwithatsndlsg  tow 
lightness,  tb^  have  been  tested  to  carry  60  tons  on  each  piU^*    \  , 
contractors  for  the  entire  work  we  tha  Sanchestar  Bibaoa  IwP'P' 
Post  Company.  ! 

The  War  Department  have  adopted 'the  watar-pipee  sopi^w^ J"/ fj* 
Patent  Lead  Encased  Block  Tin  Pipe  Co.,  of  Idve^ool.      ^  ^ 
barracks  at  Glasgow.   The  Home  ,OfBee  hare  ndessd  thsB  ftt  us 
MjU  Jtefonnatoiy,  Aberdeen. 
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]MORTAR;  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  UVW  OF 
BUILDING. 

BE  drcaUiT  letter  of  tlie  Hetn^lii«n 
Board  of  Works  which  we  print  in 
another  colamn  is  a  much  more  im- 
p(«taiit  deeweBt  than  at  first  right 
iqspe«r.  ft  i«  DontBeAf  and  ofidaDj  a 
eoamiaBicatioa  addreaaed  bj  the  Sopw- 
intesdiBf  Afdiiteet  of  Metropofitui 
BttiUiiigfl  to  the  ZHotriet  Surrejrofs  of 
Londoa  ie  ordar  to  ioftHiit  tiiem  of  a 
seitam  daeSrion  w4nch  one  of  the  Police 
Magistntas  has  given  apoa  the  eubieot 
of  mortar.  It  ia  in  reality  the  pnUicfr- 
tioa  ot  a  legal  eeBchuioa,  now  at  length 
azme4  at  aftar  long  hesitatioii,  the 
efeet  ut  vbiefa,  it  is  noped,  wiU  be  to 
vercot  in  a  great  measate  Uie  cootioMuaa  of  a  ^tem  of  rottM 
Wlding,  aa  wa  mi^  well  ctH  it,  which  has  loo  long  urorailed  in 
Loadoo,  to  flte  (Higraee  af  tba  taade*  tha  viaek  and  ram  at  hooee 
popaHy,  jand  ^  pa^ve  cndMiyinc  of  pe^^  liTea. 

"the  rerf  cogunoiqilAce  materiel  called  mortar  is  in  realitr  a  con- 
triTsnee  m  conaderaUe  intanet  aa  well  as  imjwrtance  in  building. 
The  crude  idea  of  perhaps  most  pmons  ia  that  it  is  a  "  sticky  "  sub- 
stance, made  up  or  lime  and  used  for  "  sticking "  bricks  or  stones 
feather.  If  it  does  iv>t  happen  to  "sriiek/'  somethiog  mvst  be 
wrong  of  coarse;  but  oUiarwise  all  is  right. 

The  seienbific  doctrine  concerning  mortar  not  only  is  tctj  difTerent 
from  this,  but  goes  in  fact  in  almost  a  difleiant  direction  tutogether. 
The  material  so  called  is  in  reaUt;  a  kiod  of  artificial  stone,  composed 
chiefiy  of  sand.  The  smd,  at  any  rate,  is  the  ingredient  of  subslan- 
tiality  or  stteDotfa.  Lime  is  mixed  vita  it  for  the  purpose  of  causiog 
the  turticles  of  sand  to  (where.  W&ter  is  added  to  form  the  sand 
and  lime  into  a  paste.  The  particles  of  sand  ou^ bt  to  be  in  the 
closest  possible  contact  smougst  fchemaelTes,  and  the  moistened 
povder  of  Ujpe,  so  to  ^e^h,  is  on^r  required  to  till  up  the  ultimate 
interstices.  When  the  water  hw  evaporated,  the  lime  is  left 
attained  to  the  aurfaces  of  the  grains  of  aand,  aod  it  is  enough  to 
that  Uu  better  the  qiiaji^  of  the  Ume  the  more  strongly  does 
it  attach  itself  to  Uie  sand  and  thus  cement  together  the  whole 
aass.  It  follows  consequently  that  the  mort*r  ia  is  reality  an  arti- 
Hcaal  calcareous  sandstone ;  and  the  reason  wb^  it  serves  Uie  purpose 
of  uniting  bricks  or  stones  together  is  umply  that  the  same  cobesire- 
oos  of  the  lime  by  which  the  sand-«rains  are  attached  to  each  other 
canses  those  of  the  sand-gnuns  which  are  in  cootact  with  the  brick  or 
Mods  surfdoes  to  be  simiuirly  attached  thereta  A  mQrtar-joiot  in  a 
wall  is  therefore  a  thin  layer  of  sand  intaipofled  between  two  bxicka 
or  «tone«,  and  pervaded  by  lime.  Tlu  Ume  when  first  niixed  up  is 
cuicklime,  and  the  process  of  moist^iq;  and  evaporation  leaves  it  in 
tne  condition  of  set  or  dead  lime;  but  the  partly  chemical  partly 
mechanical  change  that  has  taken  place  need  not  perhaps  be  here 
otherwise  accounted  for  than  by  recoguiuqg  the  idea  of  its  having 
eventually  become  the  cohesive  substance  which  it  is  popularly 
aodsrstood  to  be.  It  :U  a  awBwnily  good  iHastratioa  of  tne  case 
to  say  tlhat  if  ilour  were  used  instead  of  Ume  the  moietaaiug  wd  eva- 
poration would  thus  leave  the  mortar  tampcnarily  in  eomething 
like  a  nmilar  condition. 

Id  this  view  of  the  matter  it  wilt  be  xaadily  believed  that  the 
wHty  of  the  mortar  depends  upon  the  stnogtb  and  fresbnesn  of  the 
ume,  the  cleanness  and  sharpnaas  of  (he  mWt  vnd  the  cleanness  of 
the  water.  Inferior  lime,  whidi,  for  instance,  has  been  made  from 
(halk  instead  of  bard  stune  ((ill  lime  bdng  obbaned  by  oaldning  the 
Mnnl  earhoDate){  or  good  nma  whieh  baa  been  damaged  by  damp 
or  otherwise  permitted  to  become  wholly  or  partially  set  brfore  mix- 
ing, will  of  puarse  produce  bad  mortar,  roijl  eimd,  bn  the  other 
wd,  by  reason  of  the  inteipoation  <d  a  aorering  of  aon->adheeiva 
MthstSAee,  SBi^  a«  clay,  between  tbe  lime  and  the  surface  of  the  par- 
twAes,  moat  nudie  bad  mortar.  Sand  which  is  round  in  the  grain, 
UMead  of  being  angular  or  sharp,  will  also  prodnee  inferior  mortar 
beeaose  of  tiie  want  ef  what  may  be  called  dovetailing  or  bond 
•nongst  Ae  particles.  Lastly,  wat»  whieh  ja  feql  may  be  coi^idered 
to  have  an  iDjurioas  effect  upon  the  mortar  by  mtroducong  tbrou^- 
01^  the  mass,  i^though  ia  a  merely  nicioseepie  wayi  whatever  foreign 
■ftter,  auofa  as  eh^,  it  may  hold  in  anepenaion,  thereby  interfering 
*iA  the  cohesion  en  the  lime. 

It  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  be  over-fiistidious  about  these 
points  of  quality  m  the  ingredients  except  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
comBtances,  but  it  mujrt  be  evident  to  the  most  inexperienced  mind 
^t  a  certain  amount  of  paina  must  be  t^en  in  their  selection. 
Ifudf  lor  exMople,  ought  not  to  be  made  to  do  duty  for  the  sand ; 
•nthw  nAt  garden  pioiU.  One  most  oasontial  quality  in  a  mortar 
^at  mi^t  be  Out,  v^en  onca  set  and  induiatad  by  evajMration,  it 
^juL  not  ba  HUble  to  soften  tgain  by  tj^  ^spjrp.tioo  w  moiAw* 
^Mnptita  in  a  OMtaiv  da^w  etOMOt  fa«  pawmted ;  that  is  to  aaj, 


■at  moite  absorba  watsr  pndaafy  aa  atona  daas ;  but  if  Aa  i 

shonld  be  so  badly  composed  as  actually  to  become  again  mduoad  to 
a  pasty  ooDsistenoy,  ita  atrangth  u  obviowif  no  mwe  thatt  that  of  so 
much 'day,  wMoh  will  g«  on  Isr  erar  aoAaBiag  whan  wat  and  harflMi 
iog  when  dry.  In  fact  in  many  eaaaa  a«eli  aMOtar  ia  evmi  mna  than 
clay,  because,  when  once  sr^>enad  by  moiatare,  it  hardens  again  only 
in  the  characrtw  of  duat  or  powdar. 

Now,  financially  con^dared,  the  mahti^g  up  of  mortar  for  building 
the  walls  of  a  cheap  house,  such  as  the  poorer  class  of  speculators 
erect  in  the  snburbs  of  London,  invoWea  the  purchase,  not  only  of 
expensive  lime,  hut  of  expensive  sand.  Indeed  the  sand,  adding  the 
expense  of  carriage,  ie  in  a  certain  awae  aipre  opfmsaivelv'  dear  than 
the  lime.  Consequently,  if  sand  can  b«  diig  on  the  site  ojt  the  build- 
ing operations,  this  is  always  oonsiderad  to  be  a  great  advantage ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  suuioiud  that  tbi^  temptation  to  make  use  of 
eves  an  inferior  quality  <a  sand,  if  it  qui  be  got  for  the  digg^g^  will 
be  strong  in  any  cas& 

From  this  propositic«  tbe  tiansitioD  is  aaay  to  the  idea  of  using 
tibe  surface  soil  utself;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
understand  thai  m  oertain  localities  the  surface  soil,  or  perhaps  that 
immediat^y  below  tba  sarface,  being  gritty  and  cnnparatiTely  cleaOf 
will  be  quite  as  good  as  tilie  aaad  that  is  dug  in  some  other  localities 
from  a  greMer  tkptjb.  In  a  word,  as  thiwe  cannot  of  oourae  be  any 
objection  io  Uw  uaa  of  the  top  soil  if  it  h^pens  to  be  good  sand,  so 
the  objection  to  the  use  of  common  gunien  mould  is  that  it  dioas  not 
baftpen  to  be  sand  at  all,  or  parbape  contuna  a  Tiiy  little  sand  wiA 
a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  and  oby.  But  thia  ia  obnondy 
a  Calu  otgaction. 

fbesB  ia  anotbw  ocwaUUiatioa  whicb  now  owiaa  into  the  qnaatioa. 
Such  a  thing  as  dayey  mouhl  poasaaana  an  adheatTsneas  of  ila  nana 
which  goes  a  great  way  to  teprasmt  that  of  lime.  Mortar  nuda  up 
with  awh  soil,  if  the  waather  be  dry,  is  left  by  the  process  of  evi^io- 
ration  in  a  condition  of  very  considenlila  havdnass  and  tamporasy 
cohesion.  But  this  lasts  only  until  tba  next  spell  of  wet  weather 
dissolves  it  again  into  its  original  clayer  moula.  Whan,  therafna, 
tbe  dieap  builder  is  induced  to  use  euc4  uiurious  sand,  it  ia  not  to 
be  denied  that  bia  mortar,  under  favourable  conditions,  may  look 
sufiloieQtly  wall ;  sod  «arta>nly,  to  auch  aa  authority  as  a  poUea 
flsagiatrata,  it  migbt  poaubly  seem  aU  that  could  be  desired. 

Now  it  must  be  plain  enough  from  what  has  been  said  that  with- 
out ordinarily  good  mortar  a  bouse  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  stand 
aeenae.  It  may  be  addad  that,  under  that  pressure  of  extreme 
economy  which  is  ineidental  to  the  uenal  run  of  house- building 
speculations  of  inferior  class  in  and  around  London,  when  not  tba 
mortar  alone  but  every  other  item  of  material  and  workmaaship  is 
scamped  to  the  attermoet  degree,  as  the  <mly  known  mrans  of  manng 
both  ends  meet,  tbe  empl<^ment  of  not  merely  bad  mortar  bat  tfae 
worst — that  is  to  say  the  cheape9t—  that  can  posubtv  he  got,  is  a 
thing  whidi  actually  and  directly  tovebes  the  nfety  of  tiie  livas  of 
tiiose  who  are  to  oocnpT  the  houses.  It  is  on  this  account  thai  that 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  ordains  th^  walla  shall  be  "  aoBdly 
put  together  with  mortar."  All  the  provisions  of  such  a  statute  an 
necessarily  confined  wttlun  the  limits  of  mipimum  substantiality,  and 
thus  it  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  tbe  lagialatare  here  meant  to 
require  anything  fastidious  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  the  ingra- 
dients ;  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  professional  surveyors  to  ba 
only  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  tbe  law  to  say  that  thebricklayar'a 
mortar  uugbt  to  be  on  the  whole  I'airiy  good.  There^re  when  the 
lowest  oi^rs  of  speculating  builders  were  found  to  make  a  practioe 
of  using  with  the  poorest  Ume  that  very  worst  of  all  pretences  for 
sand  the  common  surface  soil  of  the  ^eras  around  London,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  district  eorveyors,  who  have  charge  of 
the  public  interest  under  tbe  Building  Act,  ebould  seriously  com- 
plain. 

Their  complaints^  however,  had  to  gQbafgre  the  police  magistrates, 
and  hitherto  those  gentlemen  bad  not  been  found  willing  to  enforce 
the  construction  put  upon  tbe  Act  of  Parliament  by  professional 
architects.  Mortar,  they  appear  to  have  tfaougfaL  was  not  sufficiently 
defined  in  the  Act  as  «  material  of  qaality,  and  the^  thenuelves  of 
conrse  could  not  take  tke  reeponuhility  of  'defioing  it ;  and,  we  be- 
lieve it  has  until  now  been  invariamy  found  impoBuble  to  obtain 
firom  the  police  courts  any  aid  fat  tba  puKpose  of  compelling  hutldera 
to  use  fairly  good  mortar  or  even  to  anandon  tbe  use  of  exceedingly 
bad. 

Tbe  argument  which  has  now  led  one  of  tbe  most  careful  of  the 
magistrates  to  talfe  a  different  view  of  his  duty  is  sufiicientlv  well 
explained  in  tbe  circular  letter  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Tbe  leading  point,  however,  seems  to  be  tbU 
— that  althoitgb  it  is  true  that  the  law  does  not  define  the  compoai- 
lion  of  mortar,  yelj,  inasmuch  as  it  placea  the  control  of  that  sub- 
stance under  the  charge  of  professional  experts — district  surveyorfi 
who  are  previously  examined  by  a  qualified  body,  nnmely,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects — thia  apjtears  to  admit  the  principle  that  suph 
experts  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  reeponeibtUty  of  definition.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  principle  upon  which  a  great  deal  might  be  siud  by 
lawyers  on  both  sides,  but  that  it  is  reasonable  if  reasonably  applied 
no  one  can  deny.  To  put  tba  cs«e  in  another  way — the  offending 
builder  himself  if  ba  ▼ere  to  give  an  honest  opinion,  would  qay 
that  garden  mould  yn^  fim^  ou^t  agt  tg  be  used  for  mor(vi  tbt 
district  Bunrayw  is      mtointad  milLoaif  who  saya  ■o--and  ha 
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Mya  no  more— on  behalf  of  the  public  st  large ;  sach  therefore  shall 
be  the  law. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  the  mud -mortar  builders 
will  t^e  in  the  matter ;  but  eTe^body  else  most  cherish  the  hope 
that  mnd-mortar  will  now  be  abolished. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  8HAKE8PERE'8  PLAYS. 

Bt  Edward  W.  Godwin.  F.S.A. 

The  Onek  Plar>- — II> 

THE  costume  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  that  wide-margined  period 
of  time  that  I  selected  in  my  last  article  fur  the  acUon  of  Trdlus 
and  Cressida,  t.«.,  1184-000  b.c.,  ie  by  no  means  ready  to  our  hands. 
We  cannot  refer  as  we  did  for  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  other 
plays,  where  the  period  of  the  action  was  taken  to  be  in  the  author's 
own  time,  to  illustrated  guide  books  of  unquestionable  authority, 
like  Vbcellio,  following  which  it  was  impoeuble  to  go  wrong 
unless  by  malice  aforethoaeht  or  the  crassest  ignorance.  Nor  can 
we  refer,  as  I  did  for  Cymbeline,  to  collectiims  of  armour,  kc,  such 
■as  that  interesting  Keltic  group  which  exists  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  earliest  Oreek  Tases  in  the  ^tish  Musenm  and  the  pmax  or 
plate  (No.  19  Table,  Case  B),  crude  and  early  aa  they  may  be,  are  yet 
too  late  for  na  b^  fonr  or  fiTe  eentmiee.  There  ma^  hare  been, 
there  probably  was,  ht  leaa  changeablHieBa  in  the  fashions  of  hnild- 
ing,  dress,  fumituie,  oraamenta,  and  implements  in  those  faeroie  days 
than  in  any  aabseqnent  period.  Three  or  foor  centuries,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years  ago,  witnessed,  I  have  little  doubt,  leas  change 
in  costume  than  did  any  score  of  years  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Still, 
we  must  not  thbk,  I  imagine,  aa  u  too  often  supposed  from  the  way 
in  which  Greek  things  are  usually  spoken  of,  that  Hellenic  art  sprung 
into  being  fully  grown  and  completely  equipped  like  the  blue-eyed 
maid,  Pallas  Athens.  Styles  of  art,  whether  in  the  shape  of  archi- 
tecture or  costume,  sculpture  or  painting,  or  anything  else,  have 
always  been  a-gmwing,  passing  through  the  usual  process  of  all 
growth — DeTelopmeot,  Fulness,  Decline.  At  cert^  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  and  in  certain  countries,  this  growth  was  exceedingly 
slow,  in  others  exceediofQy  fast  In  the  Eoniah  historical  plays  we 
had  to  do  with  the  fait.  We  have  now  to  deu  with  the  eiow.  ^ere- 
fore,  although  the  eaitieat  figure-painted  Teasels  in  the  first  Vase- 
Room  of  the  Mnseum  may  not  take  us  ftirther  back  than  600  years 
before  Christ,  and  the  sctuptnrea  from  the  Temple  at  Mgiah  may  lead 
us  certiunly  to  no  earlier  period,  yet  by  taking  these  as  our  pomi  de 
dtpmi,  and  so  going  up  the  stream  of  time  until  we  reach  the  north- 
west palace  at  Nimroud,  c  900  6.C.,  we  may,  by  the  collateral  assist- 
-ance  of  Homer  and  Hbsiod,  together  with  such  evidence  as  may  be 
derived  from  Keltic  remains,  be  enabled  to  arrire  at  something  like  a 
possible,  if  not  probable,  concludon  as  to  the  costume  of  Acheeans 
and  Trojans  in  the  Heroic  days.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  influence  of 
the  Phcenicians  or  Caoaanites  through  the  art  manufactures  of  their 
great  trading  cities,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  Hirau  was  King  of  Tyre 
(1,000  B.C.). 

And  now  let  us  first  of  all  turn  to  HssioD  and  Hohbr.  From 
these  we  gather,  to  begin  with,  such  a  wealth  of  mere  material, 
that,  quite  apart  from  art,  indicates  no  mean  degree  of  civilisation. 
Amoi^  these  we  find  mention  made  of  gems,  gold,  silver,  brass,  tin, 
steel,  mm,  electmm  ("  Odyssey"),  ivory,  fine  Imen,  costly  furs,  skins, 
carpets,  soft  wool,  horsehair,  and  costly  scents.  The  art  processes 
'  employed  were  stndding,  repotuii  work,*  chasing,  embroidery,  and 
weaving.  If  a  richly  wrought  ailver  urn  or  goUet  was  wanted,  it  was 
aouftht  m  the  worktop  of  some  Sidoman  aruat ;  if  the  fine  producta  of 
the  loom  had  to  be  made  all  glorious  with  needlework,  it  was  to  the  aub- 
tle  fingenof  Sidoniao  maids  they  were  entrusted ;  and  if  a  lovely  colour 
was  dedred,  it  was  to  Tyre  the  home  manu&eturer  was  indebted  for 
its  dye.  And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of  a  ringer  who  was 
posoDly  a  contemporary  of  Homer's,  or  at  any  rate  of  his  father's ; — 
"All  tny  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the 
ivory  palaces  whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad  .  .  .  Upon  thy  right 
hand  did  stand  the  Qveeh  in  gold  of  ophir  .  .  .  And  the  daughter  of 
Tyre  shiitl  be  there  with  a  gift  .  .  .  The  Kmo's  daughter  is  all 

florious  within;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She  shall  be 
rought  unto  the  KiKo  in  raiment  of  needlework.'*  Of  colours  a 
natural  yellowish  or  toned  white  (milk  white  and  not  snow  white) 
was  the  most  usual  for  all  woollen  garments ;  the  fine  linen  vests  were 
also  mostly  white :  red,  purple,  and  various  yellows  ranging  from 
pale  safi&on  to  a  green-gold  were  likewise  used,  but  puiple  includes 
bine  (violet-blue)  as  weu  aa  the  n^al  colour,  or  purple  proper,  where 
the  red  takes  its  fiill  share  of  partnership,  and  red  means  a  scarlet,  or 
brilliant  crimson  rather  than  TermtUon : — "  My  lips  are  like  a  thread 
of  scarlet "  shows  by  the  natural  umile  the  guatUy  o(  the  "scarlet" 
here  intended  by  Soloxok.  Aa  to  the  aeveral  articles  of  dress,  the 
"Iliad"  supplies  us  with  minute  pardculan,  and  from  these  we 
learn  that  the  full  armour,  which  was  mostly  made  of  brass, 
connsted  of: — 1,  the  helmet;  2,  the  thorax  or  cuirasse  over  a  linen 
vest ;  3,  the  cnissote  or  thigh  pieces,  and  4,  the  greaves :  no  mention 
is  anywhere  made  of  the  leather,  felt  or  metal  straps  which  we  find 
depending  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirasse  in  tne  armed  figures 
on  vases  of  a  much  later  period.  Of  belts  we  have  three  kinds,  the 
zone  or  waiat  belt,  the  awoid  belt,  and  the  shield  belt  Besides  the  sword 
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and  shield  we  have  the  spear,  the  bow,  and  the  iron-studded  mace, 
which  last  is  very  suggestive  of  the  mommg-tinr  or  holy-waUr-^ninJtier 
of  mediieval  armounes.  The  men  wore  the  hair  long,  and  their  stin 
was  brown.  The  costume  of  the  fair  sex  seems  to  have  depended  for 
its  effect  not  so  much  on  quantity  as  on  quality,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  proportion,  articulation,  and  undulation  of  tne 
ffjflendonr  of  human  form.  The  chiton  or  tunic,  the  broad  xone,  the 
diplax,  pallium,  or  mantle  sweeping  the  ground,  the  peploa  or  veQ, 
the  sandals,  and  the  bead  dreas  formed  a  complete  toilette.  Among 
their  persoDal  ornaments  were  ear-ringSf  diadema  or  ftrntla]^  ehuas, 
brooches,  and  neeklaoes. 

And  now  turn  to  the  actors  in  this  drama.  Taking  the  Greeks 
first,  we  have  Achillks  preaeoted  to  ua  as  golden-haired ;  his  sceptre 
ia  starred  with  gold  atuda^  hia  grearea  an  of  ductile  tin;  his 
cuiwots  are  of  nlver :  hia  cniiasae  of  gold ;  his  fouifbld  belm  of 
sculptured  (repoat^  braas  witli  a  goldea  ereet  of  horsehiur  giJded; 
his  shield  of  g(dd,  nlver,  braaa,  and  tan  divided  by  concentric  rings, 
each  divided  into  four  compartments;  his  sword  is  of  brtnze 
starred  with  gems :  and  hiabalorick  is  embroidered  in  various  colours. 
AoAMEMNOV  weaia,  when  unarmed,  a  fine  Imen  vest,  a  purple 
mantle,  embroideiea  sandals,  and  a  lion'a  skin  at  night  over  nis 
shotilders.  When  armed  be  wears  a  four-fold  helm  with  horsehair 
plume ;  greaves  with  silver  buckles ;  a  wonderful  cuirasse  composed 
of  ten  rows  of  azure  steel,  twenty  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  gold,  with 
three  dragons  riring  to  the  neck;  a  baldrick  radiant  vrith  em- 
broidery :  a  sword  with  gold  hilt,  silver  aheath,  imd  gold  hangers ;  a 
broul  belt  with  edlver  plates;  and  a  shield  of  ten  concentric  banda  or 
zones  of  brass,  with  twenty  bosses  and  a  Gorgon  in  the  midst 
Mehelaus  weara  a  leopard's  akin  at  night  Old  Nbstob's  mantle  is 
of  warm,  soft  wool,  doubly  lined ;  his  shield  is  of  gold,  and  he  wears 
a  scarf  of  diven  ooloora.  Diokbd's  armour  ia  of  ordinaxy  braaa  or 
bronze,  until  be  exchanvea  it  for  the  gold-inlaid  equipment  of 
Guvcus.  Ajax  ia  clouied  in  steel,  and  carriea  a  terrific  mace 
crowned  with  studs  of  mm,  whilst  Paikoclus  weara  brass,  ulvw 
buckled,  a  flaming  cuirasse  of  a  thousand  dyes,  a  sword  studded  wiA 
gold,  and  a  sword-belt  like  a  starry  zone.  On  the  Trojan  side  we 
see  Hbktor  with  a  shield  reaching  from  nedfc  io  ankle;  a  plume  or 
crest  of  white  and  black  horsehair ;  *  a  brass  cuiraase  and  apean 
about  sixteen  feet  long.  Paris,  in  curling  golden  tresses,  comes 
before  us  in  gilded  armour,  buckled  vrith  rilver  buckles ;  hie  thigh- 
pieces  are  wronght  with  flowers ;  his  helmet  is  fiutened  by  a  strap  of 
tough  bull-bide }  a  leopard's  skin  he  wears  as  a  cloak,  and  bis  bow 
hangs  across  his  shoulders.  Of  the  fair  Hblbn  Hokbb  says  but 
little ;  he  infers  that  her  fiumess  bewitched  everyone  who  saw  her, 
the  old  white-headed  men  sitting  in  the  gate,  aa  well  as  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  young.  We  see  ner  at  her  tapestry,  yrherein  with 
golden  thread  she  ia  picturing  the  strife  of  war  and  bitter  passion 
which  has  been  roused  by  lier  unbounded  beauty  and  her  latal 
frailty.  We  aee  her  pass  out  of  the  palace,  attended  hy  ha 
two  handmaidena,  her  fiwe  and  arms  covered  by  a  thin 
white  peploa,  her  soft,  white  chiton  tucked  np  throuftb  ib» 
gold  zone  beneath  her  awelHog  boecMD,  and  her  emtwcndma  di^ax 
matened  witb  daspa  of  cold,  wnilat  botii  pe|^OB  and  diplax  fiill  in 
multitudinous  folds  nnm  they  lose  themselves  in  a  train  of  rippling 
waves.  The  picture  of  Ahdeohachh  in  the  twenty-second  book 
shows  ue  the  noble  wife  far  In  the  doae  reoeasea  ot  her  house  with- 
drawn, weaving  a  web 

■n  pupie,  doiiUo  woof, 

WUliviri«dfioiranlnil6haBbn>Un7 ; 

and  mindful  of  the  Catlier  of  her  children,  ahe  is  giving  orden  to 
the  servants  to  prepare  for  hia  retnin.  Bat  Bjbxtob  waa  dsad,  and 
when  she  learnt  this, 

BMkwwd  abe  MI,  ud  guped  faer  tpMt  M,mj. 
Far  til  mn  flnag  tb'  adonimenta  of  ber  baad— 
Tbe  Mt,  tin  diet,  sad  Am  worm  iMBdi ; 
Th«  ni^Usl  vatt  tv  geUn  Twusivea, 

upon  her  bridal  day. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence  we  gather  from  Homer  as  to  the 
costume  of  Troilus  and  Cressida;  Hbsiod,  in  so  far  as  he  refen  to 
costume,  supports  it.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  examine  the  testimony 
ofi'ered  W  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  We  will  begin  with 
the  shield.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
shield,  as  described  by  the  poets  just  mentioned,  was  of  far 
greater  diameter  than  any  we  aee  modelled  in  the  .^E^na  sculp- 
tures, or  painted  on  plate  or  vase.  These  are  scarcely  more  than 
t&irt^  incnes  in  diameter,  or  six  inchea  more  than  the  laigeat 
Keltic  'alueld,  but  the  Homeric  abield  must  have  had  a  diameter 
nearly  if  not  quite  double  this  unless  our  Classic  heroes  vreie 
very  short  men.  Where,  then,  shall  we  moat  easily  find  a  gennine 
illustration  of  this  gigantic  Mod  of  shield  P  This  question,  thanks 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Latard,  is  readily  answered,  &r  on  a  alab 
from  the  Palace  at  Koyunjik  (c  700  B.a),  now  preaerved  in  the 
Lower  Assyrian  Room  in  Great  Bussell  Street  is  sculptured  in  low- 
relief  a  row  of  shields  of  the  exact  Homeric  dimenrion— i«.  reach- 
ing from  neck  to  ankle,  and  fully  illnstrating  the  convex  form, 
the  outer  rim,  and  the  central  boss.  Most  of  these  larg^  shields 
were  doubtless  made  of  bull's  hides,  and  only  coated  with  metal 
plates.   This  method  of  construction,  i^.  overlaying  a  leather  foon- 
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Nation  with  tbin  metnl,  was  probably  also  adopted  m  the  manufac- 
tnre  of  the  eailieT  faelmets.  Among  earlr  protections  for  the  head 
occur  hats  or  helmets^  which  appear  to  bare  been  made  of  skin, 
leather,  or  felt.  On  a  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
850  B.C.,  we  see  on  the  attendants  a  conical  cap  exideatly  of  soft 
material,  the  point  falling  back,  and  the  mar^  tamed  up  like  a 
band  ;  in  other  words,  a  Phrygian  cap  wrong  side  on.  So  also  the 
Bktdl-cap  form  seen  in  the  early  Etmskan,  Macedonian,  and  Cyprian 
helmets,  and  the  peculiar  homed  shapes  seen  in  our  Keltic  collection, 
at  Falaise,  and  in  the  early  representations  of  Hbraklsb  are  very  suf^- 
fiestiveof  askinorleatherprototype.  'Bntt'he dramaiisperaontB  in  Troi- 
ftts  and  Creseida  most  have  somethiog  more  than  this.  Both  Greek  and 
Trojan  must  have  ''hronn  bmmd  peaked  helms  "  and  lo^  cnsta,  mth 
aoddiog  plames  of  horsehair.  Now  in  TaMe  Caw  B,  in  tlie  First  Vase- 
Boom  of  the  Hnsenm  is  a  plate  or  pinax  (No.  10)  on  which  is  repre- 
sented a  combat  between  MnrBLaos  and  I^etob  orer  the  body  of 
EvPHOBBos.  The  date  of  the  work  is  probably  four  or  even  Bre  cen- 
turies too  late  for  us,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  call  attention  to  the 
fym  of  Uie  crest,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  curling  point  of 
the  Phiygian  cap  slightly  nused  and  translated  into  metal,  and  to  the 
■corred  back  of  which  tbe  horsehair  is  fastened.  Now  with  an  acon- 
nte  drawing  of  this  Greek  helmet  in  our  hands,  let  us  go  down  again 
to  the  Koyanjik  slabs,  where  we  found  the  shields,  and  we  can  see  in 
the  helmets  oi  the  As^rian  warriors  precisely  the  same  arrangement. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Nineveh 
Palace  indicating  any  guard  or  defence  for  tbe  face,  but  there  are 
eap-pieces — in  some  instances  they  are  small,  in  others  lai^ ;  in  eome 
homogeneous,  in  others  attached,  as  in  tbe  Keltic  example  illus- 
trated in  the  Archceoleffisehm  Anahctm.  These  crested  helms  are 
ailwaya  semi-spherical,  or  nearly  so ;  for  the  early  conical  or  peaked 
helm  is  c rest} ess,  althoogh  supplied  with  the  ear  guards,  so  necessary 
to  ■  smooth  dose'Btting  casque.  Another  markea  distinctioa  between 
Ae  drnwinr  on  the  Greek  and  the  earring  on  the  Assyrian 
dab  is  whouy  in  &Tonr  of  the  latter  as  an  illusfarataon  of  Homer.  In 
the  Greek  example  the  hair  is  worn  shor^  and  the  aei^  is  protected 
1^  projecting  wings  or  cnrtains  forming  part  of  the  helm— an  ar- 
rangement nmiliar  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  16th  century  talade, 
but  on  the  slab  the  hair  is  shown  thick,  long,  and  curly,  as  the  natu- 
ral defence  for  the  neck  and  as  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes. 

The  usual  surface  decoration  of  the  helm  appears  to  bare  consisted  of 
one  or  more  concentric  bands  with  semicircalar  frontals.  These 
borders  once  created,  we  can  quite  understand  that  tbe  Sidooian 
artists  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in  silrer,  in  brass  and  in  iron,  and 
to  grare  any  manner  of  graving,  would  not  be  stow  to  arail  them- 
fielres  of  the  field  thus  offered  (ox  the  exercise  of  their  art  The 
Homeric  cuirasse  is  always  more  or  less  flaming,  i.e.,  shimmering 
with  light  and  colour— colour  partly  ia  itself  and  partly  refiectea. 
AeAUBHNon's  coat,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  contains  forty-two  rows 
of  three  dilbrent  metals,  that  of  Paiboolus  flames  with  a  thousand 
dyes,  that  of  AoHixiBS  outshines  the  fire,  and  so  on.  I  can  hardly 
iina^e  that  such  descriptions  as  these  can  refer  to  any  oUier  style 

eturasse  than  that  formed  by  bands,  scales,  or  plates  of  metal 
(some,  perhaps,  enamelled)  fastened  to  a  leather  or  udn  foundation, 
sometning,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  flexible  hom  cuirasse  or  coat 
oS  mail  and  the  metal  plate  armour  that  was  moulded  to  fit 
erery  muscle  of  tbe  body.  This  kind  of  cuirasee  would  be 
supported  by  shoulder-straps  or  braces,  fastened  to  the  breast 
and  back  pieces  by  studs,  or  tied  with  strips  of  hide.   It  was 

Srohably  Aoakbunoii's  leathern  braces  that  were  decorated  with 
le  crawling  dragons  or  griffins.  That  this  leathem  jerkin,  if  I  may 
he  allowed  the  unclaasical  ezpresBion,  descended  lower  than  the 
dxlomen  is  not  likely,  otherwise  there  would  hare  been  no  need  for 
the  cuissots  or  thigh  plates.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  it  could  hare 
been  as  short  as  tbe  later  form  of  lorica  or  thorax,  for  if  so  there  was 
no  need  for  tbe  broad  waist-belt  or  zone.  Now  if  we  suppose  that 
the  cuirasse  was  in  two  pieces,  one  for  the  front  and  one  for  tbe  back, 
it  follows  that  without  the  zone  the  sides  wo\Ud  be  exposed,  thus 
the  waist-belt  becomes  a  rery  important  feature,  and  we  can  readily 
nnderstand  how  the  word  ZStvvva9m  would  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  arm  m^a-H^,  The  cnissots  were  buckled  behind  the  thighs,  and 
the  greaves  were  sometimes  fastened  in  the  same  manner,  although 
tiie  natural  spring  of  the  metal  {when  they  were  farmad  of  metal  o»^) 
would  be  sufficient  to  hold  tfaem  in  place. 

For  the  women's  armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings;  *  for 
tiie  woren  patterns,  and  the  embroidered  borders  of  the  square  mantle 
and  the  chiton,  we  cannot  befarwrongif  we  seek  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  reign  of  AsstrR-VAziR-PAL  (c.  b.o.  880).  Necklaces  of  beads  and 
of  numerous  small  pendants  mi^t  be  used,  if  preferred,  iustead  of 
the  bolder  medallion  necklace.  The  twisted  snake-like  form  as  well 
as  the  single  medallion  may  be  used  for  bracelets.  Tbe  hair  was 
rolled  up  and  confined  within  a  caul  or  net,  made  of  coloured  or  gold 
thread,  and  a  fillet  not  unusually  of  thin  tine  gold  bound  the  b«se  of 
I3ie  net.  This  fillet,  in  the  cases  of  rerr  important  ladies,  might 
expand  into  a  iVcmtal  or  diadem  of  thin  gold,  bent  round  the  forehead 
from  ear  to  ear  and  decorated  with  reir  delicate  repmuti  work. 

Of  the  ftiniitnre  for  this  play  the  Nmerite  scnlptures  supply  suffi- 
dtiit  material,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  poet's  language,  to 
flndble  an  intelligrat  stage  diieetor  to  famish  tiie  interiw  soenes,  if 
aot  with  aeeoracy,  at  least  vithont  any  disiday  of  inoonsisteni^. 

*  Bm%  suriBgi  tasm  tlm  dnpB,  fwineil  Ilki  mtObmrtsi. 
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MR.  "WATERHOUSE  is  one  of  the  exhibitors  whose  drawings 
are  always  looked  for  among  the  architectural  works  of  the 
year.  He,  bowerer,  has  limited  himself  to  a  ringle  contribution 
(946),  a  chapel  and  tower,  now  in  course  of  erection,  at  ^ton  HalL 
This,  thoagh  by  no  means  an  unimportant  piece  of  work,  is  a  mere 
subddiaiy  feature  in  the  great  mass  of  buildings  which  make  up 
the  palace  of  the  Dceb  of  WESTMnTSTEB.  The  chapel  is  flanked  by 
deep  buttresses ;  the  tower,  which  is  a  clock  tower,  and  isolated, 
though  near  the  other  building,  has  none ;  but  tbe  general  corres- 
pondence of  the  two  features  is  kept  up  by  the  roots  of  the  tower, 
and  of  a  turret  which  forms  part  of  tiie  cbapel.  Both  of  these  are 
roofed  in  two  slopes,  tbe  ontline  in  each  ease  being  broken  in  various 
ways  by  pinnacles.  A  great  seiue  of  power  is  conreyed  by  this 
drawing,  and  in  many  ways  it  gives  tiie  idea  of  practical  skill. 

Mr.  NoRUAK  Shaw  also  confines  himself  to  one  drawing,  which  is 
in  the  prevalent  Queen  Anne  style,  and  of  a  most  "  advanced " 
quality.  Splendid  as  a  drawing,  it  represents  a  building  which 
occasions  us  little  else  than  regret  when  we  remember  the  fine 
powers  of  which  the  artist  has  giren  proof.  Tbe  view,  which  is  in 
pen  and  ink,  represents  a  six-storeyed  London  house,  with  loftv 
cables,  and  strips  of  pilasters  mnning  up  the  face  of  tbe  walls 
here  and  there.  An  arcade  on  tbe  ground  storey  afibrds  a  good 
opportunity  of  securing  a  picturesque  eflect,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  both  m  this  and  in  other  "  bits  "  of  the  composition  fine  artistic 
feeling  is  risible.  It  would  be  impossible  for  such  an  artist  as  Mr. 
NoBUAir  Shaw  to  fail  in  attaining  at  least  this  degree  of  success ; 
but  it  is  unfortunato  that  tbe  etyle  selected  and  tbe  general  principles 
of  defflgn  adopted  should  be  sudi  as  prerent  our  ginng  more  praise 
than  this.  The  drawing  is  as  finely  executed  as  any  we  remember, 
eren  from  Mr.  Shaw's  pen. 

Mr.  Obobslaitv  sends  four  tinted  drawbn,  of  which  two  (1,043 
and  1,927)  illustrato  his  Rochdale  Town  tbll,  a  fine  building  of 

Eointed  arcbitecture.  The  exterior  view  shows  that  this  ia  a  large 
uilding,  bold  in  composition,  and,  though  exhibiting  a  certain  amount 
of  hai«i  contrast  between  its  component  part?,  vigorous  and 
picturesc^ue.  The  main  mass  of  the  design  connsts  of  a  lai^  central 
ball,  barmg  a  similar  block  at  each  end.  It  is  fianked  by  a  very  lofty 
tower  and  spire,  tbe  height  of  which  renders  it  a  suitable  countor- 
poise  to  tbe  great  size  of  the  baU.  Less  satisfactory  is  the  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  stiurcase,  which  is  spanned  by  a  lofty  groined 
vault,  executed  in  two  colours  of  stone,  and  is  rather  heavy  and 
sombre  in  its  effect  The  stairs  barely  play  any  part  in  tbe  design  as 
shown  in  this  drawing,  and  tbe  whole  seems  to  require  some 
amount  of  surface  decoration  to  render  it  attractire.  The  Hudders- 
field  Post  Office  of  tbe  same  architect  (1,013)  is  a  composition,  excel- 
lent as  far  as  the  selection  of  style  is  concerned,  but  open  to  criticism 
in  its  treatment.  A  low  central  mass  is  here  flanked  by  two  lofty 
parilions,  and  thus  what  might  have  been  one  fine  group  if  otiier- 
wise  handled,  is  made  in  efiect  into  three  almost  separate  btuldings  of 
small  size.  The  pavilions  themselves  are  marred  by  the  want  of 
any  central  opening  or  feature,  and  tlwir  rather  elaborate  dormers  kill 
one  anothor.  The  lower  storey  is,  however,  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  and  as  appropriate  as  it  is  unobtrusire.  The  sanato- 
rium which  Mr.  HouLOWAT  (the  "Professor"  of  the  adrertise- 
ments)  is  building  at  Virginia  Water  (&B6)  forms  the  last  of 
Mr.  CBOSstAim's  contributions.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  late  Mr. 
Joitbs  was  joint  architect  with  him  in  the  undertaking,  though  his 
name*  does  not  here  appear.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  farourably 
impressed  by  this  larve  representation  of  a  very  extensive  pile.  A 
heavy  central  hall  with  a  lai^je  mass  of  buildings  on  either  hand, 
diverdfied  by  ornamental  features,  but  not  in  themselves  telling,  is 
here  represented ;  and,  though  the  doors  and  windows  seem  good, 
they  do  not  go  far  towards  redeeming  the  essentially  commonplace 
dulness  of  l£e  whole.  A  large  tower  is  introduced,  but  ite  top 
strikes  us  as  the  weakest  ternunal  poarible  to  such'  a  structure ;  and 
thou|^  it  is  not  easy,  where  mass  and  height  are  ample,  to  pre- 
vent a  tower  from  bang  efieotive,  we  think  Mr.  CBOSSLAHDlias 
done  the  best  he  can  to  accomplish  this  by  the  roof  which  he  has 


In  an  exhibition  where  competition  designs  are  so  prominent  as 
we  have  found  them  to  be  at  the  Academy  this  year,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  tbe  recent  international  competition  for  the  church  of 
the  Sacr^  Cceur  would  not  be  overlooked.  Messrs.  PhEWfi  Spiebs 
&  Phipps,  who  competed  with  a  regularly-planned  design  of  mixiem 
French  Renaissance  type,  send  two  perspective  views  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  their  design.  The  eleration  is  perhaps  the  most  satis&ctory 
drawing  of  the  three,  and  tbe  internal  perspective  tbe  least  so.  Tbe 
interior  shows  a  church  of  not  very  elerated  character,  orerladen  with 
(plding  and  enrichment,  and  the  effect  is  a  good  deal  damaged  by 
tbe  chalky  hue  giren  to  those  portions  of  tbe  building  which  are  not 
covered  witheolour.  The  extenor  shows  a  good  management  of  masses. 
A  central  dome  is  the  principal  feature,  but  this  rises  out  of  a 
square  mass  which  it  seems  not  to  be  happily  planted.  In  ^e 
western  elevation  the  gable  of  the  nave  is  flanked  by  two  well 
designed  towers.  The  upper  storey  of  these  towers  is  elaborate  and 
well  arranged  in  everr  way — the  lower  part  being  plain,  as  in 
such  a  position  it  should  be.  The  drawings  are  coloured,  and  if  a 
little  sketchy,  and  here  and  there  a  little  crude,  are  very  mattoiy, 
and  must  hare  held  tiieir  own  well  among  the  &)i8hed  arawings  m 
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-which  a  French  competition  nlwaya  nbonnda.  A  rerj  different 
ciM&gn  fat  the  sane  chinch,  nihinmed  hy  Heam.  Lra  ft  Sinr^  is 
also  exhilnted.  These  gentlemen  proposed  u  i^psidel  vwdted  ehurah 
of  late  7^«nch  FtnotecTarchiteetnTe,  irith  weateni  towera^  nave  aad 
idales,  transept^  and  a  chevdt  They  cany  their  ridge  from  the 
west  front  to  toe  apse  with  no  fleche  or  hreak  of  any  sort  to 
marlc  the  crotaiDg,  but  with  this  single  exception  they  in- 
trodace  almost  all  the  featorea  of  a  fi rat-claw  cathednJ. 
Their  vestera  towm  are  designed  to  stand  diagonally  with  the  axis 
of  the  hnilding,  seeminglv  with  the  Tiew  of  increasing  their  wnarent 
rize ;  hut  breadth  and  dignity  wonM  he  a  good  deu  imperilled  by 
each  an  sOTiuigement.  The  ardiitecttire  lb  very  patientl;^  worked  out, 
and  many  individual  portions  deserve  careful  examination ;  we  may 
especially  point  out  the  flying  buttressea  with  their  pinnacles  as 
admirable  studies.  On  the  other  hand  ^tions,  as  for  examj^e  the 
west  rose  window,  are  weah  both  in  drawing  and  design.  Altogether 
this  Terr  ambitious  effort  deserves  kmdlv  recognition,  and  shows 
much  talezit.  The  drawings — pen-and-iuV — would  have  been  more 
powerful  if  left  with  leas  labour,  bat  the  masonry  is  so  covered  with 
minute  aeratdies  of  the  pen  u  to  produce  a  geneial  and  dec^tive 
impresnon  of  miiformi^  aod  tamenees  at  the  first  glaiie& 

Ano^er  church  of  no  small  pretenuons,  this  time  not  a  eompeti- 
tiao,  is  the  chapel  of  Lancing  College,  exhibited  hj  Mr.  "R.  H. 
CABPXirTEB  (No.  1,046).  We  nave  here  a  lofty  collegiate  cbapet  of 
Early  Decorated  architecture,  with  stall- work  of  date  a  trifle  later  than 
the  building  itself,  of  fine  Eaglirii  character.  The  view  shows  that 
the  chapel  has  the  complete  divinen  iato  arcade,  tiiforium,  and 
clerestory  of  the  choir  of  a  minster  j  it  is  vaulted  in  atone,  two 
different  colours  being  employed ;  the  clereatory  windows,  which  are 
lofty,  and  high  up,  run  round  the  apse,  aud  below  them  is  space 
for  a  sculptured  teredos.  Stalls,  with  somewhat  rich  taber- 
nacle work,  are  introduced,  and  altogether  this  work  posMssee  f^^^ 
merit,  modjest  though  the  drawing  is  which  r^resmla  it,  ud  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  ita  author. 

Mr.  AncHisoiT  has  for  some  years  paat  beai  a  frequeat  exhibitor 
of  decorative  work.  This  year  be  sends  three  drawings,  <tf  which  one 
lepreMnts  a  eeiliiw,  and  each  of  the  other  two  the  eUvation  of  the 
ride  of  a  room  m  •  house  in  Beriieley  Stjoare.  These  de3ifj:aB 
axe  moat  cai^lly  studied,  and  it  is  impoi«hle  to  exanune 
them  witheat  feeling  that  a  tme  seme  of  the  hamumy  of 
colour  and  of  the  great  variety  which  is  admtaeible  vrithont  marring 
that  harmMiy  is  seen  in  ererv  porti<m  of  them.  The  finest  drawing 
is  No.  1,037— "The  Green  Boom  " — and  aothing  can  be  more  satis- 
Cactory  uan  tliemanner  in  which  ^is  sulHle  andouen  difficult  colour  ia 
dealt  with.  The  gold  ornaments  introduced,  and  the  uiricbment  on 
the  pan^  of  the  doors,  are  in  excellent  taste.  Other  exhibitors  con- 
tribute specimens  of  ornamental  interiors,  some  of  which  we  shall 
notice  in  their  place,  but  noue  of  them  approach  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  these  works  of  Mr.  Aitchisoii. 

There  if,  at  least,  one  specimen  of  colour  decoration  which  will  be 
appropriately  ciaseed  witn  Mr.  Aixchiboit's  works  as  b«ng  con- 
tnbttted  by  an  architect,  and  not  by  am^  designer  of  onamenL  We 
refer  to  the  design,  by  Mr.  Gilbebt  Scoit,  jun.,  for  improving 
Hampatead  Church  (056).  This  building  is  in  Mr.  Gogkbbell's 
hands  we  naderstaitd,  and  how  &r  it  is  quite  consistent  with  this 
dreumatanee  for  Mr.  Scott  to  exhibit  a  onwing,  showing  his  own 
ideas  as  to  what  oug^t  to  be  deaie,  we  are  not  informed,  though  we 
cannot  donht  Uiat  whatever  i»  due  to  paoper  profeeaional  feeing  in 
fhe  matter  has  been  done.  Mr.  Sooti  propoaes  to  form  an  apatdal 
chancel  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  to  retain  the  present  tower, 
and  in  the  main  the  present  architecture,  and  to  cover  the  surfaces 
with  enrichmeDts  in  colour.  A  very  pleasing  efiect  is  obtained  by 
ample  means  in  this  view,  and  if  Mr.  Scott  Cf  q  succeed  in  causing 
the  present  tower  to  be  retained,  which  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  his  proposals,  be  will  have  doue  a  good  work. 

Messrs,  Stbvessoit  &  Robsoit  exhibit  two  designs,  hut  either 
from  love  of  variety  or  from  some  more  telling  motive  they  have 
chosen  to  vary  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  more  ambitious  building— one  of  the  Board  Schools  of 
London  (1,043),  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Kobson's  name  ia 
foremost.  The  plane  included  in  the  frame  will  interest  professional 
visitors,  as  they  show  how  the  School  Board  for  i^odon  new 
arzanffe  thdr  schoola.  The  evstem  of  len-faaad  lighting  adopted  hy 
"iSx.  KoBScnr  aa  far  aa  poasiue  ia  especially  prominent  in  this  plan. 
ToroinfT  from  the  plan  to  the  pocspectiTe  view,  we  conAsa  that  the 
aame  miid  no  longer  senna  at  work— tba  soond  sense,  admiidJc  ar- 
rangement, and  good  disposition  of  parts  in  the  jphui  axe  h«r» 
absent.  We  have  a  collection  of  lofty  buildings  in  Imck,  with  oi- 
ridiments  also  in  brick — probably  in  red  brick.  The  lowest  storey  is 
aroaded,  but  the  arches  are  useless,  as  they  01*0  filled  with  brickwork. 
Under  each  arch  is  a  window  coveved  by  a  ubel  of  most  groteai]ue  form, 
also  useless,  for  the  whole  lias  withm  the  mouldings  of  the  arch 
already  msutioned. 

The  first  floor  is  pretty  regularly  divided  by  briok  pilasLera, 
which,  however,  confess  toeir  own  weaknesa  by  springing  from 
corbels.  The  his^eat  storey  culminates  in  two  overpowering  dormer 
windows,  painfully  distorted,  and  a  great  part  of  their  surface  occu- 
pied by  two  Luge  enriched  panels,  ws  presume,  in  cut  brickwork. 
In  short,  all  the  objectionable  features  01  Classic  architectupe,  with 
many  ouiera  whidi  came  in  with  the  decadence  of  taste,  are  crowded 
into  this  design,  and  all  the  good  faatiueB  of  a  true  Claam  nwDmac 


are  ooospicooaa  V  >1i«»ee<  Fu  less  oh]eetioiuUe  i*  the  ott* 
contribution  of  these  gentlemen — •  honn  at  KsMhigtan  (968), 
Hera  vre  have  a  three-storey  London  bride  house,  with  attioi  tnateo, 
it  is  true,  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  bat  with  much  less  axtnTaganoej 
a  large  h«y  window  is  carried  quite  up  one  nde  of  the  house.  Thft 
decorative  features,  though  maay  of  them  fluling  te  pleaee  ne,  am 
unobtruMve,  and  the  gsneral  effect  is  old-faahioned  and  comfortable. 

Mr.  GocKERBLL,  whoae  single  coakributiQn  (966}  xepreeenta  a 
mansion  near  Winchester,  has  not  fallen  into  that  meet  modem  of 
old-fashioned  styles,  of  which  Mr.  Stevxnsoit  Is  an  apostle,  Int  he 
has  not  wholly  escaped  some  tin^e  of  the  same  feelhif.  He  exhiUts 
a  large,  s-mihre  Indian-ink  drawmg  of  a  mansion,  wuh  Mgh-^ntcbel 
roofs,  mullioned  windows,  and  of  generaDy  good  domeedc  character. 
The  outline  vrould  he  greatly  unproved  by  ne  addition  of  a  tower, 
or  at  least  b^  greater  prominence  being  given  to  the  chimneys ;  but^ 
under  any  areumstances,  this  des%a  promises  to  result  in  a  satis- 
tactory  building;  though  we  conf^  we  regret  to  see  Uut  Ifr. 
Goomiui,  whose  knowledge  of  Renrissance  art  it  ab  pnfoad^ 
ahonld  constantly  prefer  to  vrork  ia  tiie  Fbiaited  a^  Arandtiaua 
Btyles,  vriuch  everyone  knows,  rather  than  In  Gluric  of  Froi^  or 
Iwian  type,  where  he  might  &irly  hope  to  atai 


>  stand  iriOvat  a  zinL 


PAINTING  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.-IL 

FrDER  the  names  of  TkeFaHvel  (338>and  TTie  Ga&fai4#e  (236^ 
Mr.  PoTifTBB,  Slade  Professor,  exhibits  two  upright  ctmipo* 
sitione,  vrhich,  from  general  character,  ought  serve  aa  dectualm- 
panels  in  an  interior  of  aevera  structure,  and  are,  moreover,  the  only 
oil  works  in  the  exhibition  thus  adaptable.  Arohitectonie  in  style  is- 
au  epithet  poesibl^  not  too  exalted  for  these  carefully-balanced  com- 
poeitiona  The  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  same  in  both.  Ea  one 
case  a  youth  standing  ou  a  ladder  gathera  fhut  from  a  tree,  which  h» 
throws  to  a  companion  standing  bdow ;  in  the  other  two  maidens  ara 
decorating  a  marble  hall  for  a  festival ;  one  crouches  an  the  ground, 
making  wreaths,  which  she  holds  up  to  the  girl  bending  to  receive  theia 
from  a  ladder  set  against  a  conuea.  The  play  of  Hna  implied  1^  tita 
attitudes  of  two  figurea  bending  down  or  reaching  up  towards  one 
another  is  thus  Um  starting-pdnt  of  both  pictures;  hut  hen  the 
equality  between  them  ceasea.  7^  GoMm  Age  preaeata  fine  d»dy 
of  the  nude — forms  curved  in  vigorous  but  easy  action,  aculptnresquo 
in  a  certain  digni^ ;  colour  dus%,  but  glowing  sod  harmonious,  la 
The  Fettwai,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Ponrm  lortorea  gmee  to  obtda 
subtlety  and  variety  of  line.  The  drapery  of  the  pri  on  the  ground- 
is  crumpled  into  unmeaning  and  fidgety  fiolda,  whUe  the  coixscnw 
curve  described  by  the  bodies  of  both  figures  ia  oht^ed  at  sacrifice 
of  beautiful  and  natural  action ;  the  colour,  moreover,  is  diaB^ 
without  bril^ance.  Yet,  taken  together,  these  pictures  repzeaont  a 
st^le  of  work  only  too  little  attempted  among  us — dignified,  hut  not 
stilted,  nobly  decorative,  studious  of  nattiriu  tratii,  bat  andwexer* 
ctse  of  the  artists's  prerogative  of  selection. 

The  sole  representatiTe  of  historic  art  after  aeademie  patten  ia 
Mr.  AmoTiOB;  and  though,  as  usual,  entirely  wanting  lu  coloui 
and  in  poetic  feeling,  Jtiktm,  the  JporiiOe,  pretidmg  <4  a  Con/ermet 
Saiiarvmt  (518),  is  worthy  of  respect  for  excellent  baleuce  ia  com- 
position, and  for  the  canful  way  in  which  tltt  subject  has  been  thon^ 
out.  JijLiAN,  conical,  and  at  ease,  nts  in  the  open  air,  at  a  niwue 
table,  round  which  the  Christians  are  gathered  ia  vanona  attitudes 
of  disputation:  the  j>rie^  of  the  Heathen  TemySe  stand  behind 
him  in  dignified  indifference.  Thus  the  opposition  of  ^  two  groapa- 
is  in  fine  contrast,  tmd  gives  dramatic  force  to  the  sitnation.  Kr- 
Ajuhtagb  has,  moreover,  been  unusually  happy  ia  the  study  of 
physiogoomy,  both  in  the  head  of  JuLiAir,  of  which  the  type  istakek 
from  a  coin,  and  in  the  finely-varied  faces  of  the  hoetile  aectariaos  \ 
the  inflated  polemic,  the  fervent  aod  simple  believer,  the  logidan^ 
the  spiritual  philosopher,  the  hot  dogmatist  are  all  here,  and  evince- 
a  power  of  observation  and  expression  of  mental  ^pes  for  whidk 
we  had  not  given  the  artist  credit.  The  back^roond  against 
which  he  has  set  his  figures  seems  rather  a  doubtful 
jumble,  so  that  we  know  not  whether  we  are  in  AtiMia 
or  Constantinople,  especially  as  something  very  like  an  English 
church  spire  runs  up  into  the  distsat  sky,  and  further  eiahaaraaiaB 
But  to  the  right  of  the  picture  men  are  rebuilding  Clasric  tenulsv 
and  the  statue  of  Mikerti  beneath  which  the  Eiuebob  ats^  and  Ike 
details  of  table,  pavement,  &a,  seem  in  right  accord  and  umousiilfr 
fidelity. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  punter  to  reproduce  the  past  with  tha 
accurate  reaUam  of  M.  Alma  Tij)ncA.   In  Room  L  hanga  The  Sodf- 
twe  Gallery        by  that  artist,  and  looks  twice  the  nxe  it  sheared 
in  the  Paris  Salon  of  last  season  :  a  good  indication  of  the  small  seals 
on  which  Englishmen  paint  compared  to  thdr  French  brethren.  IC 
Tadbka  has  worked  much  upon  the  ^cture  within  the  last  twelw 
month,  and  it  now  presents  a  realty  astounding  imitatie"  (tf 
objects  and  textures,  of  living  beings  and  dead  matblea,  giouped 
together  with  that  balaccQ  of  line,  knowledge  of  apace,  and 
sanse  of  relation  in  colour,  which  he  poesesaes  alamat  alane 
in  full  combination.   The  figures,  portraits  eomjmaiidi*^  of  the  artj^ 
and  his  family,  who  act  for  the  time  aa  a  Roman  dilattaate,  his 
and  children,  and  suite^  are  m^ecting  a  black  marhla  "Syxan  f*^} 
about  in  various  directions  are  seen  well-known  clasric  antu|nek  tH 
Affryjpma,  the  iVicte  busl^  and  so  oa  tha  whita  walls  of  0» 
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itfAv  cottrt  an  firiaged  "by  fmwfatstin*  of  kngfaig  Iumb  and  Bp- 

Jkt  MAdalabm.  Aiuttio  to  the  higbwt  degrM,  in  the  tower  seSM 
Om  wmi^  ia  tU«  mffvellosfl  jrictun ;  of  hmnan  s]nB]nithies,  except 
« tomeh  of  tendenieas  for  the  wonder  of  the  children,  there  is  none ; 
ti  Metie  eI«Tatloti,  nrare.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  art  mechanism 
and  iiai<d-headed  study,  and  as  such  we  accept  it  thankfully.  Thus, 
alao^  IL  Taiuu^  other  pictoxe  (903).  But  we  are  glad  to  nmember 
that  be  onco  painted  the  Death  ^  th»  lirObom. 

Let  VB  piss  to  the  work  of  an  artist  who  haa  not  sunk  the  privi- 
leges  of  the  poet  while  seeking  fidelity  to  natural  facts. 

wr.  Goonlix  ts  at  his  best  strengtn  this  year.  The  qualities  of 
^  smaller  piehneB  exhibited  by  him  are  all  present  in  his  principal 
ooayerftion,  to  whioh  wo  will  thraefore  eonmie  ounelree.  RacM 
mtd  htr  FiiA  (518)  is  to  oar  mind  a  piotnre  of  nre  eompletwess. 
Over  the  soft  Mmd  paoae  Raohei^  seenoiiu^y  in  roTeris,  her  fatiier'a 
ahaep  following  her,  "  for  siie  kept  them.  Warm  light  sleeps  upon 
the  pale  levels,  and  touches  the  mnontain  horizon  with  jewel  lustre } 
the  sheep,  skunying  down  a  sand  hillock,  toes  up  the  dry  soil  in  a 
IMe  cloud,  and  give  the  one  tmoh  of  unrest  to  this  loene  of  quiet 
beanty ;  KIosxl,  with  her  sweet  girlish  eastern  faoe,  wad  the  flowiag 
Ifaiea  of  her  bloe  nhea,  is  the  centre  of  a  repose  in  which  the  bouati- 
fkd  sky,  the  aandy  plain,  and  harmless  creatures  are  sympathetic 
-fUeiimiti.  The  nioture  is  a  rounded  poem  of  colour,  light,  and  serious 
tander  ftolb^.  Mr.  Qoonux  is  one  of  the  kw  Acuemiraana  who 
Imb  not  abated  Ms  force  in  proportion  to  the  tenure  of  his  honoun. 

What  can  we  aay  of  Mr.  HoLAts  P  What  of  theOotm  of  Love  (214) 
In  iriiich  he  pronoun cee  a  painful  inedequacT  to  produce  in  pictotiai 
art  the  glorious  subject  of  the  poem  quotea  P   The  verses  seem  to 
Bag  scorn  on  the  painter  as  one  reads  them  opposite  this  stage- 
struck  and  yet  cold  performaQce.   Of  the  four  portrait  pictures,  in 
^at  entitled  Ko!  (262)  alone  do  we  seem  to  recognise  the  true 
colouiiat,  the  thoughtful  artist,  the  rare  worker  of  former  years.  In 
Ae  child  portraite  ^S9,  29S)  touch  and  taste  seem  deliberately 
Aroim  away,  and  Mit»  Evelam  Tennant  (232),  though  here  and 
there  showing  splendid  if  carelees  execution,  and  spirited  enough 
fartraitnre,  is  aorely  crude  in  hot  coloured  drapery,  while  the  face 
*mA  hands  are  patched  and  rouged  ad  natmam :  not  the  young  lady's 
ihult  we  will  Venture  to  affirm.   Not  to  return  again  to  Mr.  Millus, 
-we  will  speak  now  of  his  two  remarkable  landscapes,  The  Frinj/e  of 
Of  Moor  (74^  and  the  Deserted  Gardm  (206).    No  scamping  of 
"Work  Iiere.  TAx,  Milliab  seems  to  have  transfened  all  the  laborious- 
lleas  left  from  the  days  of  his  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity  to  the  landscape 
wnk  of  the  last  three  vean }  and  all  that  laborious  work  and  good 
dnuightanuuulhip,  and  toe  harvest  of  an  obaerrant  hat  not  an  im- 
fM^ooed  eye  can  produce  Ifr.  Milliib  prodaces.  But  such  lustre  of 
«olo«r  as  m^  ha  thrown  upon  the  heatherndad  hills,  and  such  witoh- 
«y  of  fleetil^  light  and  diadowas  falls  upon  them,  or  on  the  tangled 
growth  of  the  desolate  garden,  seems  to  have  come  there  by  pure 
4wcident.   Nature  waa  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Mill  alb  eat  down  to  copy 
what  he  saw,  and  is  a  clever  limner,  and  therefore  to  a  lover  of 
nature  there  is  much  aeaociatiou  and  some  representation  of  beauty 
in  these  two  landscapes.   But  grateful  as  we  are  for  the  downright 
honest  realism  of  the  scenes,  we  must  confesa  that  the  sense  of 
labovr  in  the  work  is  painfully  and  inartistically  apparent ;  and  that 
asnovar  this  manner  of  Mr.  Milla.18'  later  days  (as  shown  in  land- 
•eape  only,  for  his  figures  seem  to  get  painted  by  chance)  lacks  Uie 
p(M4io  fervour  aa'd  the  patient  truthfulness  of  wa  pre-Kaphaelitas, 
^hile  it  does  not  aim  at  or  attain  the  ideality  obtained  by  broad  aad 
skilful  jeneralisatioiL 

3Cr.  Lone,  an  outuder  yet,  haa  probably  achieved  the  position  of 
painting  the  moat  notable  picture  of  the  year,  and  if  it  had  been  hung 
-OB  the  uns^  inotead  of  above  it,  perhajps  before  this,  instead  of  before 
ICaa  TaoMtWHT's  battle  piece,  it  might  be  found  neoessaiy  to  read 
'  tfn  Biot  Act  to  disperse  a  omwd  of  nnmlj  rigbtseers.  According  tu 
•HnosoTOS  tiMn  waa  a  pniaeworUiy  conom  in  Babylon  of  marrying 
maen  by  aa  anangement  between  an  aoction  and  a  charity.  The 
Iheantif^l  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  with  the  treasures 
thoa  obtained  the  tigly  were  dowered ;  ao  that  all  were  disposed  of 
matrimonially  withoat  difficulty.  Thia  Babylonian  Marriage  Market 
•^482)  Mr.  Loso  has  ventured  to  ptdnt,  a  task  requiring  no  common 
gifts  of  taste  and  skill;  the  subject  might  only  too  easily  fall  into 
worae  than  vulgarity.  But  the  picture  ia  a  success.  A  hall,  the 
walla  of  which  are  painted  in  Aaayrian  manner  with  figuree  on  a 
fidst  blue  ground,  is  filled  with  men  come  to  look  and  to  buy.  On 
-tiia  left  u  a  aort  of  auctieneer'a  pulpit^  where  the  official 
kaoiAa  dowa  the  wans;  in  the  centre  la  a  raised  platform 
or  «pMi  g*Uflay,  oo  which  each  girl  ateads  in  aaeeeasion 
to  ha  gwad  at;  m  ftoat,  henaath  the  gidlery,  croach  the  women 
wboaa  tvm  ia  not  yet  come.  At  the  moment  eboeen  by  Mr. 
Lwn  ioae  ftayfaaired  Oircaasian  m  Gredi  stiuda  upon  the  platform : 
d»  haa  her  back  to  ns,  but  as  she  lifts  her  veil  the  wmider  and 
•dmirstion  depicted  on  tfae  faces  of  the  lookers  on  show  her  to  be 
kewti^.  One  young  fbllow,  who  looks  like  a  poet,  seems  lost  in 
noaxed  delight ;  anoraer,  older  and  appareotly  a  rich  man,  opens  his 
4Mket  of  jewels,  eager  to  make  a  bid :  yet  another  appears  to  gaze  in 
zagietfnl  wonhip,  as  if  be  iain  wotdd  clum  the  maiden  hut  cannot, 
llie  row  <^  girls  facing  the  spectators  pass  from  fair  to  foul  in  various 

Cdationa;  the  laat,  pediapa  fortunately  for  the  poblio,  hides  her 
I  aUogethaa  Ms.  Xoxa  seams  to  have  ohoaaa  tne  types  peesaoted 
^  sa  in  Aa^naa  wall  paintings  and  architactnral  figures,  and  in 
ttfitftatBWt*  iWi%*"raa  of  mixed  on^  which  wan  id  JUnuIoti  scnne 


ttme  baok  aa  the  Cyprus  oolleotltm.  Bert  be  haa  taken  the  allowable 
Uoense  of  iatroduoing  varied  typeaamong  the  wontOD,  who,  as  alavaa,  may 
of  course  have  been  brought  from  afar  to  the  great  aaart  at  Babylon. 
Thus  miMdi  for  the  choice  of  the  subject;  furuter,  we  must  note  our 
admiration  for  the  right  taate  in  which  Mr.  Long  has  to  the  full 
brought  out  the  various  points  of  his  theme,  without  degeneratii^ 
into  the  sensual  or  the  common.  Wonder,  in  its  true  sense  of  a 
worshipping  admiration,  is  Uie  prsvuling  ezpresdon  amonv  the 
bn^rs  at  this  strange  auction;  while  the  avmrerd  necessity  of 
painting  the  ill-favoiued  objects  is  carried  short  of  the  revolting :  a 
touch  of  humour  indeed  helps  this  comer  of  ^e  picture  In  the  action 
of  amused  horror  of  a  young  man,  who  is  looUng  ovw  tiie  gallery 
railing  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line  of  girls.  In  execution  the  artist 
haa  gained  breadth  and  firmness ;  his  Mtlour  ia  kept  somewhat  quiet ; 
the  management  of  the  pearly-tinted  background  ia  especially  excel- 
lent: against  it  the  figures  relieve  to  warm  and  rich  tonea. 

Mr.  Watis  has  conceived  himself  to  have  a  mission  to  the 
Churehea,  and  he  has  painted  a  la^  picture  (584)  of  the  founder  of 
Cbristtttoity,  by  Hia  attitude  appealing  to  the  men  who  quarrel  in 
His  name  to  remember  their  common  bond  in  His  suffennga  and 
exmnjde.  A  group  of  children  embracing  at  Hia  feet  farther  aym- 
bolise  the  charity  whioh  the  r^igioua  aeaiarians  of  the  pieeent  day 
dishonour.  Of  Uie  teaching  of  this  large  worl^  and  to  a  cwtain 
extent  of  a  breadth  and  nobUity  of  conception,  it  b^ovea  us  to  nteak 
with  respect ;  but  the  artist  will  do  wrong  to  his  tme  mission  if  he 
cease  to  paint  portraita,  as  he  is  said  to  threaten,  and  take  to  imagi- 
native subjects  only ;  especiallv  on  a  large  scale.  Hia  thonghts  may 
be  large,  but,  pictorially  speaEing,  they  are  the  better  for  concen- 
tration and  compression.  It  is  by  his  portraita  he  will  Uve,  although 
he  did  once  paint  Daphne,  and  we  hope  will  lire  to  paint  another 
Orphem  and  Eurydiee. 

Mr.  DiBKUiLi  was  good  enough  at  the  Academy  banquet  to  point 
to  the  development  of  imagination  as  a  ohaiaoteristic  of  the  English 
school,  and  even  eeemed  to  indicate  some  fortunate  individual  who 
possesses  this  quality  in  the  highest  decree.  A  satirical  contemporary 
politely  requests  the  name  and  adoresa  of  the  arUst  indicated. 
We  cannot  venture  to  supplement  Mr.  Dibraeu's  observation,  but 
we  may  remark  that  one  Royal  Academician  has  not  allowed  the 
example  of  his  brethren  to  choke  out  of  him,  through  a  long  tale 
of  years,  the  divine  spark.  Mr.  Foolb  continues  to  show  that  he 
has  imagination  beyond  his  povrer  of  expression.  Ikekiers  Vision 
(120),  and  Entrance  to  the  Gate  of  Mammon  (261)  are  grandly  sug- 
gestive ;  there  ia  lar^eaa  of  idea  and  a  true  sense  of  the  anbUme 
m  theaa  somewhat  incoherait  creations  of  a  painter,  whose  art  now 
passes  into  the  garrulity  of  old  age. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  that  strange  picture,  the  EoOam  SUnger 
Scarmg  Birds,  (398)  by  an  artist  genenlly  atudious  of  beauty,  Mr. 
LsisHTov.  Neither  in  aubject  or  treatment  ia  thia  a  common  or 
a  weak  picture ;  that  it  is  a  pleasing  one  we  cannot  allow.  The 
attitude  of  the  nude  "slinger,"  whose  form  is  relieved^  darkly 
glowing,  against  the  pure  evening  sky,  is  unpleasant  in  Ime;  the 
physical  type  is  absolutely  ugly.  Aa  a  ghost,  or  somewhat  like  a 
vulture,  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  woman,  also  a  sLmger,  dnsky  against 
tfae  great  red  disk  of  the  rising  moon.  There  is  a  fire  of  reflected  light 
from  the  hot  air  and  cloudless  heaven  upon  the  com  in  which  the 
slingers'  little  platforms  are  erected  ;  and  this  especial  efiect  of  light, 
of  an  atmosphere  quivering  with  heat,  and  fuu  of  the  mystery  of 
eastern  nightfall,  ia  to  us  the  redeeming  feature  of  a  picture  other- 
wise rapnlsiv&  It  is  a  vigorous  study  of  natural  uu  peculiar  facta 
which  auguia  well  for  the  futon  work  of  an  artist  who  haa  perhqpa 
shown  himself  too  gracions  and  oouTontional,  too  adeetic  in  taste, 
and  too  abhoimtof  angularity.  At  the  awsie  time  this  Eastern 
SUnger  would  prove  a  voy  jnghtmare,  were  we  to  be  oomp^led  to 
see  it  oflM).  ^  ^  ^ 

CANOVA  AND  CHANTREY. 

TWO  mtaresting  biognphies  of  Ea^sh  worthies  have  bseu  pnbliBhad 
this  season,  viz.,  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Boderick  J.  Xurchison,  sometime 
Director  of  the  Geolc^ioal  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  A. 
Geikie,  and  the  "  B«miai5C«Deea  and  Selections  from  the  Diaries  and 
Letters  of  W.  C.  Macraady,"  edited  by  Sir  Froderi«k  PoUook.  Both,  w* 
may  say,  are  abgve  the  av«ag»  of  bot^  of  the  oUaa.  The  formar  ia  in  a 
great  nieaaaM  a  history  of  the  pragraas  of  geological  seienee  in  Engtond, 
the  \axxac  ia  a  renMrkable  Belf-portraitnn  of  no  ordinary  man.  It  ia  not, 
however,  our  inteotion  to  notice  either  work  at  any  length,  hot  aa  in  one 
ihen  ia  a  reference  to  Canera,  and  ia  the  other  a  reference  to  Obaatny, 
which  we  ooaaider  to  be  worth  BEtneting,  we  may  briefly  state  how 
Mnrchison  and  Macmdy  became  acquainted  with  those  acnlpton. 

Boderick  Murehison  waa  bun  at  Tanadule  in  1792.  After  six  yeanf 
schooling  at  the  Durham  Grammar  School,  where  ha  waa  a  ringleader  of 
the  wildest  bo;B,  and  a  year  in  the  Hilitary  College  at  Great  Madow,  ha 
vu  gaaetted  «Baiga  in  the  36th  Infantiy  when  he  waa  about  foniCaen.  In 
1806  he  joined  the  Britidi  fane  ia  Forti^al,  bore  the  ooloora  bMvriy  at 
Timifira  (after  receiving  a  good  dzaoght  of  Hollands  gin  out  of  the  canteen 
of  a  blnff  oM  veteran),  and  took  his  part  in  the  toilaome  manosurrea  which 
began  at  Lisbon  and  ended  at  CoruODa,  ntoming  to  England  in  January, 
1809.  He  retired  £rom  the  umy  in  1814.  He  married  a  Miss  Hugoain 
ia  1816,  aad  it  was  to  her  ioflaeuce  and  sympathy  that  thedevetopauiit  of 
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his  mental  powen-iraa  in  a  gnat  mMsore  due.  At  that  time  he  vas  fit 
only  to  be  daased  among  the  fine  gentlemen  of  EngUah  mUetj,  "  those 
E^ennan  gods  of  the  earth,"  to  nae  Ueeaolay's  votds,  "  wba  do  nothing 
at  all,  and  vho  paai  their  eziitenee  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  per- 
fections." He  was  little  elie  than  a  military  fofi,  and  as  he  supposed  a 
elerg^mao  passed  a  reiy  comfortable  sort  of  liliii  he  had  thoughts  then  of 
entering  the  Church.  Before  coming  to  a  dedsion  he  determined  to  while 
avsy  a  year  or  two  on  the  Contioent,  and  in  course  of  time  he  arrired  at 
Bome. 

Many  people,  wise  sraatras,  and  others,  re-echo  the  desire  expressed  by 
the  "  distinguished  public  man  "  in  Mr.  Oarlyle's  heszing  and  to' his  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  Devil  might  fly  away  with  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  many 
consider  that  the  study  of  art  (if  it  can  be  called  a  study)  is  of  no  use  to 
anyone  eocept  some  few  who  may  be  artists.  They  will  not  admit  that 
the  inflaence  of  art  on  the  mind  is  not  circnmHcribed,  and  may  hare  effect 
where  other  things  are  without  avail.  To  snch  people  it  must,  therefore, 
appear  incredible  that  Roderick  Murchison,  by  walks  through  Soman 
picture  galieries  and  the  examination  of  Soman  buildings,  was  led  &om 
his  foppishness  to  those  intellectual  potsnits  which  eTentnally  resulted  in 
his  beconung  one  of  the  first  of  European  geolog^ts.  But  so  it  was. 
"  13izough  art,"  says  his  biogmphw,  who  is  also  a  man  of  science,  "  he 
first  realued  the  advantage  of  a  ^stinctly  intellectual  lifb  oyer  one  of  mere 
desultory  gaiety.  ....  Hu  art  studies  in  Italy  framed  the  startisg  point 
ct  a  new  life  for  him,  and  led  the  way  to  all  the  w<^  and  honours  that 
were  to  come."  Of  the  elaborate  notes  on  pictures  and  buildings  iriiich 
Unrebison  was  in  the  balnt  of  recording  in  those  days,  his  biographer  gives 
but  a  very  short  sample ;  uid  we  must  own  that,  judging  by  it,  the  public 
sustains  no  loss  from  his  withholding  of  the  remainder.  The  observations 
are  not  much  different  in  quality  from  those  we  might  expect  from  an 
average  constituent  of  one  of  Messrs.  Cook's  tourist  parties.  But  the 
following  passage  referriog  to  CaooTa,  who  at  that  time  (1817)  held  an 
official  position  in  Bome,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  Of  the  acquaintances  whom  Murchison  made  at  Kome  the  most  notable 
was  the  sculptor  Canova,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  intercourse  at  the 
house  of  Cavaliere  Tambroni,  then  a  sort  of  chief  of  art.  From  his  journal 
and  a  pencil  note  written  late  in  life  the  following  xeminiscences  of  the 
Bculptinr  are  given : — 

'  When  asked  what  he  thought  the  most  wonderful  structure  in  Britain 
(for  he  had  recently  visited  England),  he  at  once  replied,  "  Watwloo 
Bridge."  Of  the  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  he  gave  un- 
questionable precedence  to  the  Ilissns  of  the  Futhenon,  pr^brring  it  on 
account  of  the  inimitable  scbiena  to  the  Theseus. 

'  He  narrated  to  me  how  he  overcame  Buonaparte's  obstinacy,  who  at 
first  insisted  that  the  great  sculptor  should  represoit  him  in  marble  in  the 
garb  of  the  conquering  French  general  with  cocked  hat,  stiwght  cut  coat, 
and  top-hoots — hunting-boots  "a  I'Anglais."  Canova  stood  firm  io  re- 
fiising,  and  when  he  said  to  the  future  Napoleon,  "  Then  your  Excellency 
must  find  other  artiste,  and  I  can  recommend  both  a  tailor  and  a  boot- 
maker in  the  Corso,"  the  Corsican  at  once  saw  a  man  of  taste  and  genius 
must  have  his  own  way,  and  Napoleon  came  out  in  classical  toga,  &c. 

'Canova  was  a  very  active  man,  and  when  debarred  of  his  exercise  by 
too  much  work  in  the  studio,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  over  his  modest  bed,  and,  proud  of  his  agility,  he  did  it 
b^breme. 

*  This  eminent  sculptor  passes  an  hour  or  two  erenr  evening  at  Madame 
Tambrooi's  ;  at  nine  o'clock  be  invariably  retires.  Had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him  the  other  night.  He  observed  to  me,  that  when  in  London 
nothing  offended  his  eye  more  than  the  smoky  brick  houses  with  clear 
painted  windows,  and  was  surprised  they  were  not  all  whitewashed.  He 
spoke  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  oar  having  a  museum  superior  to  that  of 
Somerset  Honse.  The  education  of  English  women  delighted  him,  and  he 
the  more  regretted  the  state  of  his  own  compatriotes.  He  asked  why  all 
the  Ekiglish  began  their  Italian  with  Haute  and  Boccaccio.  Meustasio 
seems  to  be  his  fiwonrite  author.  The  st^le  of  the  one  in  literature  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  in  sculpture — both  chaste,  chueieal,  graceful, 
and  fall  of  pathos.  He  said  of  Metastasio's  crities,  "  Qoei  ehe  lo  eriticano, 
lo  l^igono ;  e  poi  piangono." 

'  In  Canova's  studio  no  one  appears  more  conspicuously  than  the  dis- 
torted Gioccomino.  Ask  him  where  he  has  been,  and  be  answers,  "  We 
have  been  mod^ing  above  stairs,  il  cavaliere  ed  io."  Oiaceomino  vas  a 
poor,  good-humoured  countryman,  whom  Canova  employed  as  a  sort  of 
lower  servant  in  the  wo^isbop.  He  sranetimes  hands  the  morsels  of  clay  to 
his  master  whilst  he  is  forming  the  cast,  and  from  hence  Giaectaaino  con- 
cludes that  at  least  hnlf  the  merit  is  his  own.  He  freely  canvasses  erery 
new  attitude,  and  Canova  says,  "  fe  mio  maestro  Giaccomino,"  and  alwavs 
asks  for  his  opinion  upon  any  new  work.  In  these  little  traits  the  playful 
bonhomie  of  the  great  sculptor  is  pleasingly  exhibited. 

'  To  judge  of  Canova's  simplicity,  examine  his  house.  You  will  find 
every  article  neat  and  appropriate;  no  luxury,  but  the  utmost  eleanliness 
and  regularity— doubly  delightful  in  so  filthy  s  country.  Two  of  his  bed- 
rooms are  ornamented  with  nis  own  paintings.  Duriug  the  French  invasion 
he  occupied  himself  for  eighteen  months  with  the  brush  and  pa!ette.  The 
compositions  are  in  general  just  what  you  might  look  for  from  the  graceful 
minu  of  the  artist— a  sleeping  Venus  intruded  upon  by  a  peeping  Satyr, 
Yenns  with  Cupids,  &c.  The  colouring  is  Titianesco,  and  very  wonderful. 
These  pictures  have  already  the  mellowed  tone  of  the  colouring  of  the  old 
masters ;  and  a  bead  of  an  old  carter  (a  portrait  from  life)  is  painted  ex- 
pressly to  deceive  as  an  antique. 

•  Itedame  T.  related  to  me,  that  when  Caaova  first  imagined  his  group 
of  the  Onoes,  he  happened  to  be  in  the  eonnliy  visiting  the  Cavaliere  T. 
Hen  there  wexe  no  floe  models,  bat  fismales  must  be  foond.  AoeoocdiD^, 


two  large  and  &t  female  domestics  of  Mad^e  T.  were  paraded,  who,  irith 
herself,  formed  the  graceful  trio.  Their  attitudes  must  have  beta  mM 
diverting  to  Canova  whilst  he  drilled  and  practised  them.  Canova  is  now 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  constitution  and  physical  powers  are  such 
that  he  can  jump  over  his  bedstead  h  pie  pari,  and  can  extoid  a  ptodigiou 
weight  with  his  arm.' " 

We  must  DOW  turn  to  Maeteady's  reminiscwicas  of  the  Eog^sh  scnlfitar. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18SS,  the  tragedian  nggeated  to  his  frind, 
Mr.  Fladgat^  that  a  memorial  bust  of  Mrs.  ffiddons  might  fitly  be  plseed 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  expiaue  of  the  Garrick  Club.  Before  any 
arrangements  were  made  or  the  pngoet  was  published,  it  was  thou^t  beet 
to  eonsnlt  Sir  Frandi  Obaatx^,  and  aocosding^y  Fladgate  and  Ibcmdy 
called  upon  him,  and  were  rsesived  very  kindly.  Ha  told  thsm  that  his 
price  fear  a  bust  wsa  200  goineas ;  but  in  this  case  the  prlee  dumld  be  ne 
obstacle,  and  advised  them  to  obtain  for  him,  if  they  eoold,  a  maA  of  Ibi. 
Siddons.   The  following  entry  refers  to  this  interview : — 

'*  I  was  very  mneh  gratified  with  Chutrqr's  eouTersatioo.  He  obeimd 
that,  to  satisf^  relations  or  friends,  it  was  denrable  that  the  liksnees  of  s 
bust  should  be  as  exact  as  possible,  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  of 
genius,  we  must  have  something  to  engage  the  attention  and  respect  of  thoss 
who  could  never  be  able  to  ju<%e  of  a  likeness.  His  remarks  on  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  the  want  of  eolours  by  shadows  pleased  me  mudi:  that 
if  he  copied  exactly  a  fiuse,  as  it  actually  was,  it  would  nsither  have  s&ok 
nor  resemblance ;  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  vary,  always  witii  due  oantioB 
and  can,  the  exact  anr&ce,  giving  prominence  where  ahadowa  might  he 
nesdfld  to  give  the  eone^nding  efieet  to  eolonr." 

Few  as  these  words  are  they  give  ns  a  clue  to  the  polii^  by  winch 
Ghantrey  was  governed  during  his  very  prosperous  career.  lilce  soma 
other  artists  he  recognised  the  value  of  expediency,  and  he  was  ready  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  desires  of  his  patrons.  At  one  time  by  exact 
likenesses,  and  at  other  times  by  likmeeses  modified  so  as  to  gain  what  he 
called  "respect,"  he  pleased  sitters  as  well  as  those  irtio  had  the  be- 
stowal of  public  oomnusKons.  The  sonlpU»  <MF  the  efueatriaa  figure  of 
George  IV.  in  Trafalgar  Squan  at  length  became  so  pc^olar  that  be  wa> 
recognised  as  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  was  rewarded  and  honoured 
accordingly.  It  is  (Ufieult  to  realise  the  idea  of  a  sculptor  attaining  a  high 
rank  who  was  ineompetcmt  to  treat  imaginative  subjeets,  but  on  portraits 
alone  die  repatation  (tf  Chanbrey  must  rest  Yet  his  busts  and  statnes  of 
public  men  can  seldom  bn  accepted  as  foithful  likenesses,  and  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  one  instance  where  he  succeeded  in  presenting  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  although  he  altered  features  without  scruple  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  possessed,  no  doubt,  the  power  of  giving  vivid  ezprostion  to 
features.  And  it  is  upon  this  that  whatever  enduring  value  his  worics  may 
have  must  depend.  His  bust  of  Walter  Scott  differs  from  the  Scottish 
portraits,  and  is  not  so  true  as  a  likeness,  but  through  the  charm  of  Uie 
expression  it  has  superseded  all  of  them,  and  the  popular  notion  of  the 
novelist's  counteuan?e  has  been,  and  is  likely  always  to  be,  associated  with 
this  bust.  BQs  bust  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  portrait,  is,  by  those  who  wete 
familiar  with  the  poet,  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  one  by  Angus  Fletcher ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Coleridge,  who  had  an  exquisite  Acuity  of  discuning 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  wvA  of  art,  said  of  it— do  doubt  jndgiag 
from  the  expression — that  it  was  more  like  Wordsworth  thut  WordswwA 
himself  I 

A  few  months  afterwirds  Hbeready  had  another  interview  with  Ohsnti^, 

and  he  has  preserved  the  fhUowing  long  note  of  the  conversation  : — 

"  Called  on  Chantrey  and,  after  a  long  and  very  pleasant  oonvecsatioo. 
left  him  to  proceed  on  his  recommendation  to  endeavoor  to  influence  iadi- 
vidoally  the  Dean  and  ChapUr  of  Westminster  to  remit  the  fees  for  a 
monument  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  questioned  us  on  our  views  of  the  desci^ 
tion  of  monnmeat,  in  which  we  were  disposed  to  defer  to  his  judgment 
He  observe^  that  such  a  record  of  a  great  and  interesting  person  shoold 
afibrd  posterity  the  means  of  knowing  and  feeling  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  through  a  portrait  which  would  impart  aooe 
sentiment  in  its  elevated  expression,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  a  hi^ 
relief,  a  bust,  or  a  statue.  As  to  any  allegorical  device  he  was  toto  eaU 
cmposed  to  it.  He  referred  to  his  communication  with  the  committee  fbr 
WuberforcsTs  monnment,  who  had  vattA  5001.  for  that  purpose,  quite  for- 
getting the  fees,  nearly  half  that  sum,  to  the  Dean  aod  Cupter.  Chaatrey 
road  his  letters  to  Gaily  Knight,  in  which  he  reoommendad,  upon  the 
hospital,  college,  or  whatever  the  subscription  should  be  appropriated  to,  a 
slab  inscribed  with  Wilberforce'e  name  and  chums  to  the  honour  of  giving 
a  title  to  such  an  institution,  but  deprecating  any  paltry  record  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  whwe  it  vrould  teach  no  lesson  and  attract  no  attention : 
or,  if  say  monument  were  placed  thwe,  he  advised  a  statue,  concealing  hit 
defranuty,  but  bearing  in  its  enreseion  indieationa  ai  those  great  qvuitits 
which  bad  distinguished  bim.  If  desiraUe,  let  there  be  a  bas-relief  ^poB 
his  pedestal  representing  his  giving  freedom  to  the  negroes.  He  denounced 
allegory  without  reservation ;  take  the  wings  from  Victory  and  what  is 
she?  In  young  Bacon's  monument  of  Sir  J^n  Moore,  he  told  us,  a  rtovt 
fellow  representing  Valour  was  lowering  the  feet  of  the  dead  hero,  and  a 
winged  Victory  letting  down  by  a  wreath  under  the  arms  the  body  into  the 
grave :  i.e.,  Valour  and  Victory  burying  Sir  John  Moore.  When  Valour  it 
represented  di^ng  a  grave,  put  him  <m  a  soldier's  jaebt,  and  he  becomes 
a  pioneer.  His  account  of  his  empkTment  by  the  dmauCtee  of  Tfests 
showed  nhat  sooh  eommitteea  are,  yet  Sit  Qwtgt  Beaumont  wh  on  this 
referred  to,  but  had  honesty  enough  eveBtoally  to  eonftss  himself  in  tgnt. 
Chantrey  nevei  would  sena  in  a  aketd^  or  nlnut  to  their  critiei—.  Be 
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bim  if  bB  did  not  T»lae  highly,  in  eomporiMa  mt**.  .^"laaelf,  hu  statue  of 
Wa^ington?  h«  eiid  ha  dit^  aad  I  obNrrei  to  ^i^oii  how  strongly  tba 
aiiiipl*  digoitj  of  the  figan,  and  ths  h«pp7  muon  ot  ^hs  militanr  and  eivil 
cbtncten  bad  impreessd  thrauelTM  od  taj  mwDoty.  He  taid  uiat  he  bad 
batn  moat  anzions  about  it,  nnd  ns  the  order  bad  been  tiananutted  to  bim 
thmrii  Vr.  West  he  tbooglit  it  oul;  a  due  complimeDt  to  him,  as  sd 
Anencan  and  Freaidaut  of  our  Amitmy,  to  eonanlt  him  upon  it.  In  eon- 
Mqnaiiee,  be  called  on  bim  and  reqaested  that  he  wotild  sketch  a  design  for 
the  ttiUne.  West  promised  that  he  irould.  Six  jeara  elapsed,  daring 
vhich  Chantrey  bad  often  urged  and  as  often  been  answered  hj  the  old 
jnan,  that  *  he  was  tbiokiog  of  it — that  it  was  a  difficult  snbjeet.'  At  last, 
hsTiiig  heard  that  he  was  Ul,  Chantry  wcot,  daterained  to  preas  him  npoo 
the  salneet.  He  fonnd  him  so  much  weakened,  that  he  endentlr  had  not 
a  fivtnight  to  lire,  and  yet  the  old  man  waa  indolging  in  dreamy  hopes  and 
iDtentiottattf  completing  pictures  on  a  scale  £ar  beyond  anything  be  bad 
erer  yet  attempted.  Ctuintray  preaaed  him  on  the  deaign  for  Washington's 
■tataa.  '  Why,  sir,  I  am  thinking  of  it ;  I  hare  thonghta  great  deal  about 
it,  bat  it  is  very  difficult.'  Chantrey,  clearly  j^ereeiring  this  to  be  the  Last 
opportunity  he  should  erer  have  of  learnii^  his  views,  regnestad  some  inti- 
mation of  the  idea  that  bad  presented  itaetf  to  him.  '  Why,  sir,'  said 
Weit, '  I  iotonded  lepmentiDg  him  with  one  hand  laying  down  the  swoid, 
sod  with  the  other  taking  up  the  ploughshara.*  'This  satisfied  me,*  said 
Chantrey,  'as  to  my  hopes  of  assistance  from  him;  and  six  days  after  I 
left  him  I  heard  of  his  death.' 

The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  which  hand  was  in  the  act  of  laying 
down  and  which  of  taking  np  was  directly  apparent;  but  Chaatmy  gare 
an  instance  of  it,  which  I  do  not  wiab  to  forget.  Home  Toofce,  with  whom  be 
vaa  on  terms  of  intimacy,  told  him  that  when  hia  hook,  the  *  Biraraions  of 
Farley,'  was  coming  out,  Cipriani  oflfisred  to  make  the  design  for  a  £rontia- 
jReee,  and  Biirtolozzi  to  engrave  it ;  Honie  Tooke  accepting  the  offers, 
mentioned  the  snl^ect  he  wished — ilercary  putting  off  his  winged  sandals. 
The  piece  was  completed  and  sent  to  nxatoo  T<mt^  who  could  not  dis- 
tiugaish  the  precise  action  of  the  figure,  -wba,  instead  <tf  taking  off,  seemed 
to  him  to  be  putting  his  sandals  on. 

I  questional  him  on  ihe  applicability  of  sculpture  to  subjects  of  such 
extent  as  precluded  the  power  of  taking  in  the  whole  at  a  coup  iail,  in 
lefoeoce  to  Longh's  grou]^  of  the  Centann  and  lapitlw.  He  at  once  pro- 
Dounrad  against  it,  or  against  more  than  one  figure  except  whrae  combina- 
tion is  necessary  to  explain  and  strengthen  the  sentiment  of  part.  He 
isstanced  the  Niobe,  and,  our  roBTwaotioa  rambling  to  the  Laocoon,  an 
eieeption  to  the  genernl  rule  gainst  action  in  statoea  laid  down  by  Chantrey, 
he  cnlled  on  us  to  note  that  the  attitude  of  the  Iaooooo,  though  one  of 
actire  and  agonising  pain,  was  stilt  one  of  ease,  and  eittiog  down  he  threw 
himsetf  into  the  attitude  of  a  man  yawnini^  which  raaetly  eonreqionded 
with  the  figure  of  the  laocoon  before  na." 

We  may  relate  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  statne.  Dr.  Ireland, 
the  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  waa  "  a  very  gontlomanly  and  ple.isaat 
person,"  and  he  promis<>d  the  fees  should  be  as  low  as  he  could  make  them. 
Ibcfeady  and  Fladgate,  encooraged  \tj  their  socoesa,  so  far  tbooght  the 
pngect  might  be  btonght  before  the  QwHcJc  duh,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dimer  given  to  Haeready  the  snl^ect  was  broached.  It  was  fitTonnbly 
>N«Ted,  and  upwards  of  50Z.  was  voted  Instantly.  Whether  this  snm  was 
pud  is  Dot  stated.  Scane  years  afterwards  JUaenady  said  that  he  defrayed 
the  irinle  expense  of  the  memorial  with  the  exception  of  abont  (0/.,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  whether  the  latter  sum  came  from  the  club  or  from  the 
many  people  vbo  promised  him  aubscriptions.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
haring  died  without  completing  the  model,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  was 
Hr,  H.  Campbell.  The  inscription  on  the  plinth  originally  consisted  of 
merely  the  words  "  Sarah  Siddons ; "  the  place  and  date  of  birth  and  death 
were  added  hj  Deau  Stanley  in  1865,  when  the  statue  of  John  Kamble 
vas  remoTcd  fhinuother  part  of  the  AVbtf  and  placed  neu  that  of  his 
sister. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINQS  FROM 
UGHTNINQ. 

A FORTNIGHT  hack  we  gare  a  ratfaer  lengthened  abstract  of  the 
Paper  on  the  "  Protection  of  Buildings  from  Lightning"  which  was 
rend  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  author  (Dr.  Mann)  baa  been  asked 
to  BQpplement  bis  Paper  by  allusion  to  the  danger  incurred  by  using  toil 
noe  tnoee  ("bail  boya  )  upon  the  to^  of  chimneys  in  towns,  and  especially 
to  say  whether  some  ready  means  might  not  be  eontrived  to  connect  these 
•lerated  masses  of  metal  with  the  metaUie  linea  of  the  water-pipes 
which  mn  to  the  moist  ground.  One  oorreepondent  refcned  to  an  elec- 
trical discharge  occurring  throngh  bis  ehironey-shaft  immediately  after  he 
had  plaeed  (me  of  these  metallic  tenniniUs  on  the  top 

Dr.  Kaon  vow  aaya  that  metal  ehimneypota  are  unqaesHonably  an  in- 
creased source  of  danger  from  lightning  discharge,  and  this  especially  when 
a  fire  is  bnrung  in  the  grate  from  which  the  chimuey-sbaf^  surmounted 
by  the  metallic  cap,  comes.  When  there  is  an  ascending  column  at  heated 
air  and  raponrs  passing  through  the  chimney,  that  column  affords  a  tine 
of  diminished  resistance  to  the  electrical  discharge,  which  is  terminated  by 
the  inetallie  cap  above,  and  by  the  iron  fire-grate,  or  r^pster,  below.  Such 
a  line  is  more  ukely  to  allow  a  passage  for  an  aecnmidBted  eleehiieal  Es- 
chars* between  the  earth  and  a  dood  than  a  similar  extent  of  wall  eom- 
poeed  of  compact  brickwork  or  masonry  would  be ;  and,  v^ortunately,  the 
grate  beneath  is  placed  in  a  room  where  living  beings,  or  nnprotected  and 
imperfectly  condncting  parts  of  the  buildings,  are  likely  to  furnish  the 
Atither  route  of  tiie  discharge  to  the  earth.  It  iaqnite  possible  to  connect 
metallie  chimneypots  to  the  rainwater-pipes  of  a  house,  so  that  this  danger 
may  be  entoly  obviated ;  but,  in  order  to  do  so,  there  are  two  or  three 
inadentnl  inatten  that  most  be  attended  to.  A  of  galvanised  inm- 
wirs,  of  not  less  than  half  an  indi  diameter,  mat  be  cairied  bom  tha 


the  wires  be  carefully  connected  along  some  inches  with  the  surface  of  the 
pipe  by  bard  solder.  Eveiy  point  in  the  water-pipe  must  also  be  continu- 
onsl^  connected  by  aome  similar  contrivance,  so  that  no  resistance  may  be 
furnished  to  an  electrical  discharge  by  breaks  of  metallic  eontact  in  such 
positions.  The  bottom  of  the  pipe  must  also  be  placed  in  intimate  com- 
munication with  moist  earth  for  some  dibtanca,  or  with  the  metal  service- 
pipes  of  the  water  supply,  which  furnish  one  of  the  best  earth  terrainalB 
that  can  be  adopted  in  towns.  If  there  are  several  distinct  metal 
chimneypots,  either  the  whole  of  them  must  be  coupled  up  togetber  into  a 
metallic  communication,  or  each  one  must  havo  its  own  separate  connec- 
tion with  the  water-pipe.  A  galvanised  iron  rope  may  cf  course  be  carried 
directly  to  the  eartii  instead  of  to  a  water>pipe;  and  that,  indeed,  is  the 
better  arrangement  on  all  other  grounds  but  that  of  increued  «ost. 

When  a  water-pipe  is  employe  as  a  part  of  the  protecting  route  it  is  of 
some  importanee  that  there  shonld  be  no  line  of  Iransmisaiou  of  superior 
conducting  power  within  striking  distance— as,  for  instance,  a  gae-pipe 
connected  with  the  mnin  supply  pipes — because  there  would  then  be  risk 
of  the  diversion  of  an  electrical  discharge  to  that  line  of  better  transmis- 
sion, with  tfae  possibility  of  mischief  whm  the  intermediate  leap  occurs. 
Messrs.  Gray,  the  electrical  engineers  of  Limehouse,  bare  met  with  one 
case  in  which  a  leap  of  this  character  occurred  from  a  water-pipe  to  an 
iron  gas-pipe  running  near,  with  ii^jnryto  the  gas-pipe  among  other  things, 
and  with  the  ignition  of  the  gas.  In  ths  primary  design  and  construction 
of  a  house  water-pipes  may  be  easily  tamed  to  good  account  oa  lightning- 
oouductcH^  but  it  must  then  form  a  part  of  the  design  to  pnride  that  the 
several  pointy  which  have  been  hers  specified,  sbdl  have  had  euuEU 
attention. 

Dr.  Mann  says  that  the  direct  olgect  of  bis  communication  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  was  to  insist  upon  the  obsarraoce  of  sound  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  the  arrangement  of  any  artificial  defiance  against  lightning  for 
houses ;  and  to  put  forth  as  the  most  indispensable  conditions  that  have  to 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  such  principles : — (1)  the  employment  Of 
perfectly  continuous  ropes  or  rods  of  good  condncting  material  and  of 
sufficient  dimensions;  (2)  the  eetablishment  of  largo  and  free  earth  con- 
tacts ;  (3)  the  use,  as  upper  terminals,  of  well-eonBtructed  points,  which 
must  be  raised  some  distance  above  the  highest  part  of  ue  building, 
and  be  mnltiplied  in  all  dire(^oiis  when  the  building  b  large,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Hotd  de  Ville  of  Brussels,  which  has  a  system  of  228  terminal 
points  of  copper  and  36  points  of  iron  ;  (4)  the  connection  of  all  isolated 
masses  of  metal  belonging  to  the  building  with  the  main  line  of  the  con- 
ductor, unless  under  the  circumstance  of  such  masses  being  liable  to  the 
close  presence  of  living  persons,  as  in  the  instance  of  l>alcoDies  to  windows, 
when  they  should  be  dominated  by  points  connected  with  the  conductor,  in- 
steadofbeingsimply  placed  in  metallie  eommuuication  with  it;  and(d)tbe 
constant  memory  of  the  fact  that  earth  contacts  and  joinii^s  of  all  kinds 
j  are  in  proeesa  of  continued  degradation  and  destruction  from  chemical  and 
1  electrical  infinesees,  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  frequently  examined 
1  and  tested,  to  see  that  the  prepress  of  soch  changes  is  not  impairing  the 
'  efficacy  of  the  coodnetor.  uy  intelligent  person  who  will  take  the  trooble 
to  master  the  meaning  of  these  very  few  simple  principles  may  easily  con- 
trive efficient  protection  for  any  building. 

Dr.  Mann  considers  that  the  true  nature  of  the  agency  of  points  is  not 
generally  understood.  Many  electrical  engineers  maintain  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  furnish  lightoin^-coudactors  with  terminal  points,  because 
in  case  tji  a  lightiung  stroke  it  will  certainly  go  at  once  to  a  metallic 
conductor,  wheUier  pcnnted  or  not,  and  pass  through  it  to  the  ground. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  ^t  the  discharge  which  is  made  tnm  a  thnnder- 
dond  tbroQgh  a  pointed  conductor  is  a  continuous  stream  of  low-tension 
electricity,  while  that  mode  through  a  blunt  conducted  is  a  sudden  buret 
of  electncUy  in  high  tension.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  stream  of  low-tension 
electricity  to  keep  quietJy  in  the  channel  that  is  provided  for  it ;  and  it 
is  equally  the  nature  of  high-tension  electricity  to  leap  away  out  of  that 
channel  whenever  the  B%htest  possiUe  excuse  is  aflbtded  for  doing  so. 
Discbargee  of  high  tension  are  always  prone,  also,  to  <»11  np  all  kinds  of 
indnetive  distnrbaneas  «id  return  shocks  in  the  neu  nmgfabonriiood  ta  Uttit 
path.  A  living  person  might  embrace  a  lightning-rod  which  was  dis> 
cbaiging  a  thnnder-dond  by  a  point  without  knowing  anything  about  it. 
But  a  living  person  doing  the  same  thing  with  a  blunt  conductor  dis- 
charging a  cloud  by  a  sudden  disruptive  burst,  would  be  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  ef  suffering  serioos  iqjnry  from  the  discharge.  This 
is  the  real  ground  for  the  snpraiori^  of  pmnted  eondactors.  It  is  qnite 
possible,  too,  to  fhmish  a  large  town  ^th  pointed  lightnbg-conduct<»v  so 
as  to  make  the  sotoal  flash  ard  rimke  of  the  high-tennon  li^^htmng  an 
nnknows  oeoofieDoe  vithin  ite  piednets. 


THE  OXFORD  SCHOOLS. 

rpHE  Chatri^  states  that  the  fbllowing  members  of  Convoeation  have 
J.  been  elected  to  serve  on  the  dd^acy  for  the  business  of  building  new 
schools  on  tba  site  of  the  Angd  Hotel : — A.  Sobinson,  Fellow  and  Bursar 
of  New  College ;  Eev.  E.  Moore,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall ;  G.  E. 
Thomley,  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Wadham;  Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter ;  Ber.  G-.  W.  Kitdiin,  Christ  Church,  Censor  of  Un- 
attached Students ;  Bev.  B.  St.  John  T^hitt,  Christ  Churcb.  The  five 
first  named  have  bad  considerable  ex^wience,  as  Public  Examiners,  of  the 
present  inconvenience  and  future  reqairements  of  the  Examination  Schools ; 
while  lb.  I^yrvhitl^s  name  is  well  known  as  that  of  an  anthcnity  upon 
mattera  of  art,  and  as  one  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Fanl's  CathedraL  Ihe  Uidverrity  may  fed  confident  in  the  good  taste  and 
businesa  eapadtiea  of  this  delegacy,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tbeir  laboors 
will  not  be  as  thankless  and  nniErnitftd  as  those  of  the  fi)rmer  delfgacy  for 
the  same  purpose  ware  rendered  by  the  coup  df  main  of  certain  persons 
who  at  the  lalt  moment,  by  arcnlatiog  a  paper  of  objectiona  to  the  pro- 
posed design,  and  by  ajndicions  "whip"  when  no  opposition  was  expected, 
obtained  an  adverse  vote  in  Convoeatim  and  delayed  the  whole  sdieme 
wtUwnr. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


rpHE  accompanymg  illiutratioD  for  a  water  gate  ia  a  part  of  a  series 
X  of  designs  prepared  bj  Mr.  E.  W.  PuoiN  for  CoQUt  Kbeth,  which 
he  intends  erecting  on  his  estates  in  Denmark. 

The  present  building  will  be  principally  executed  in  terra  cotta,  as 
also  the  mansion  whidi  is  ereDtnally  to  be  erected. 

The  bridge  ocmnectuog  the  isUnd  irith  the  nuunland,  which  is  at 
present  of  wood^  it  is  intended  to  replooe  with  a  stiactnre  of  tezia 
cotta  and  atone.   

UniSTAUn  PBZOBT,  HOLT  UUHS. 

rpHE  remains  of  this  grand  old  priory  church  are  well  winrthT  of  a 
X  nsit  from  the  arehiteetuial  student  The  plan  conrists  of  nave 
with  nde  aisles,  north  and  aonth  transepts  irith  small  eastern  apse  to 
each,  umtlar  to  the  original  «indal  chancel.  This  latter  gave  place 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  existiDg  Eprly  English  chanoeL  The 
ardtes  and  columns  between  nave  and  aisles  are  rery  maa^Te,  and 
mudi  like  those  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The  most  pietureeque  portion 
of  ^e  ruins  is  the  richly-carved  Norman  rib  shown  on  sketch,  which 
stretches  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  angle  of  tower.  It  is 
24  feet  span,  and  about  46  feet  from  the  ground.  Tne  inner  segmental 
arch  of  the  chancel  window  was  rebuilt  about  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
effect  of  this  is  not  very  good.  The  whole  structure  is  built  of  a 
coarse  red  freestone,  which,  together  with  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
state  of  the  land  round  about,  renders  the  general  ^fect  of  the  build- 
ing dark  and  melancholy.  The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  M.  Beed,  jun.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WZHSOWS  mOK  TOM  HOCTL  DS  TOaVa.  SLTOir 

THIS  is  the  third  sheet  of  illustrations  of  this  interesting  building 
which  we  have  given,  and  it  is  reduced  from  severu  plates  in 
M.  Sauvaoeoi's  volume,  published  by  MM.  V.  Mobel  &  Co. 


WE  have  been  asked  to  mention,  that  the  scale  attached  to  the 
plan  of  the  Muir  College,  published  in  the  last  number,  was 
graduated  inconectly,  ai^  shoiud  have  represented  120  fyot,  instead 

of  60  feet.  ^  ^ 

SUNDERLAND  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

rE  Town  Coondl  of  Sunderland  have  lately  adTertised  for  designs 
for  a  CouDcil  Chamber  and  Offices,  Hosflam  and  Libraiy,  to  be  erected 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Pabllc  Park.  Last  week  the  sabject  was  brought 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  Some  members  complained  not  only  that 
the  Town  Hall  Committee  had  issued  the  advertisement  without  con- 
sulting the  Council,  bat  that  to  erect  public  offices  in  the  park  would  be 
to  destroy  its  beauty.  It  was,  therefore,  moved  "  Tlut  no  further  steps  be 
taken  in  the  matter  of  the  Town  Hall  until  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  wbeUier  the  Council  has  any  right  to  build  on  the  park 
or  not." 

A  diecDSsion  followed  which  resulted  in  14  voting  for  and  4  sgunst  the 
motion,  several  of  the  members  (tf  the  Council  having  declined  to  vote. 
Intending  etMupetiton  had  therefon  better  be  eaations  before  they  under- 
take Uie  a^Mnse  and  trouble  of  prapaxing  plans  in  tJiis  esse. 


MILLET  AND  OOROT. 

A WHITER  in  the  Fall  Sfall  Qarette  says  that  the  paintings  and  designs 
left  by  Millet  hare  just  been  sold  at  the  H6tel  Dronot,  and.  although 
much  of  the  woric  was  unfinished,  there  has  never  been  so  &vonrable  an 
opportuni^for  studying  the  genins  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  French 
painters.  Out  of  the  mall  group  of  artists  who  devoted  thamselvas  to  the 
interpretation  of  peasant  Sib,  IDllet  had  the  closest  kaovle^  and  the 
most  sympathetic  understanding  of  his  sulgect.  Painters  have  commonly 
used  the  people  of  the  country  only  as  picturesque  incidents  in  lai^scape ; 
their  costume  has  been  found  serviceable  to  complete  and  brighten  the 
flcheme  of  coloor.  fHieir  occupations  have  soggeeted  the  delights  of  rural 
life.  Millet  and  those  who  hare  laboured  with  him  both  in  France  and 
England  have  pushed  inquiry  a  little  further.  They  have  reversed  the 
relation  between  the  landscape  and  the  figures,  and  have  presented  the 
labourer  as  the  chief  object  in  the  picture  surrounded  by  the  landscape  as 
the  scene  of  his  toil.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  painting  the 
peasant  has  been  made  the  sabject  of  serious  pictorial  study.  The  new 
research  has  resulted  in  new  discoveries  for  art ;  and  in  the  common  occupa- 
titma  oi  the  country — in  the  labours  of  ploughing  and  sowing  and  reaping — 
fresh  suggestions  of  design  have  been  found.  These  suggestions  have  the 
more  value  because  they  are  based  upon  a  reality  that  is  &miUar  to  all  and 
yet  hitherto  untouched  by  art.  Rustic  labour  has  changed  little  with  time, 
DOT  does  it  greatly  vary  in  different  ooontries,  and  it  is  tberefbre  not  sur- 


prising that  when  they  are  truly  interpreted  in  art  the  nntt  ritodd  hnt 
almost  an  abstract  grandeur  and  significaDce^    But  it  ta  nrprisiiig  thit 
this  return  to  the  study  of  form  should  be  initiated  by  students  of  depatt- 
ment  of  painting  that  has  hitherto  done  most  to  render  modem  ut  focmloi 
and  confused.    Modem  landscape  painting,  however  adaiinbU  inotbtt 
respects,  has  certunly  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  qualities  of  preoM  forn, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  a  little  wonderful  that  a  new  and  genttine  imjulK 
towards  the  study  of  the  human  figure  in  its  relation  to  deai4n  ahtMld  pn>. 
ce«d  from  the  painters  of  landscape.    In  the  presence  of  tbe  cktigBacf 
such  an  art>st  as  Millet  tho  process  and  the  resnlt  become  more  tuil; 
understood.    Tbe  flrat  thing  remarkable  about  all  Millet's  pieuiret  of 
mstie  life  is  the  evident  determination  of  the  painter  to  tell  tlie  tntli 
about  his  sulgect    The  eonvidaon  that  paintiag  had  preriouslj  ^ 
superficially  with  peasant  Ufegarethe  strongest  impulse towaids a  tbofoogk 
Btndy  of  the  neglected  facts.     If  there  is  an  objecdon  to  be  madt  lo  ICl- 
let's  art,  it  is  that  tbe  feeling  of  revolt  from  earlier  and  prettier  mrtbodi 
of  dealing  with  the  things  of  the  country  too  strongly  titles  his  ovnio. 
terpretatiou.   He  is  sensible  that  the  hardship  of  rustic  labonr  ia  wmBdi 
graver  and  more  sombre  than  it  has  been  'represented  that  be  is  dnm 
towards  an  opposite  extreme,  and  now  and  then  his  {nctures  are  eoDetirtd 
in  a  spirit  of  harshness  and  severity  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor  tne.  He 
is  apt  to  brutalise  the  peasant  in  order  to  protest  against  the  i^tta 
art  which  has  been  wont  to  reiH«sent  him  always  with  rosy  eheeb  ud 
bearing  flowers ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  work  in  a  pictoritl  mom  ii 
overpowered  by  its  moral  purpose.    Among  the  paintings  nceotlf  »ld 
there  were  many,  bowerer,  in  which  the  severe  beauty  of  the  At-e^ 
was  unspoiled  by  any  such  defect.  The  numerous  studies  of  peasintf^m 
disposed  in  simple  attitudes,  all  bearing  some  relation  to  the  otdinarj  oca. 
pations  of  peasant  life,  bear  witness  to  the  large  and  varied  resolis  tbtt 
any  sut^eet  may  be  made  to  yield  under  a  eerious  and  noble  ^tfem  of 
interpretation.    For  Millet  Beems  seldom  to  have  gone  out  of  ha  wajts 
secure  unusual  incident :  judged  merely  by  their  sulgeeta,  his  pietoM  in 
the  mere  record  of  tbe  life  of  the  smallest  riUage. 

Tbe  death  of  Corot  may  be  aaid  to  complete  and  dose  a  certun  ritge  i 
landscape  art  in  France,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  any  never  sjitcB 
of  interpretation.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  siyle of  ItodHSfi 
painting  in  which  French  painters  have  during  late  years  prodKedntk 
admirable  results  is  not  capable  of  Tery  great  development  EreD  is  tb 
hands  of  a  master  like  Corot  it  involved  such  heavy  saerifieee  Inth  4 
colour  and  form,  that  its  scope  was  necessarily  limited,  and  uow  it  vtald 
almost  seem  as  if  the  limits  bad  been  reached.  No  artist  could  hare  bea 
more  true  to  nature  than  Corot,  but  the  truth  of  his  art  was  skiifuUj 
aelected  from  the  truths  of  nature,  and  the  artist  did  not  even  attempt  t 
complete  interpretation  of  landscape.  Perceiving  the  strong  control  vtirli 
the  changing  effiects  of  atmosphere  exercised  over  tbe  facts  of  sesom,  k 
was  able  to  give  the  impMsrion  of  reality  without  any  prseisB  rMliniin 
cf  local  colour  or  of  individual  form ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  widi  siudK* 
tion  there  is  need  of  the  fine  and  delicate  perception  whidi  only  beloagi  ts 
individual  men  of  genius.  Corot's  system  is  as  much  his  ovn  u  hii 
soccess,  and  it  affords  no  solid  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  fcfaaol 
of  landscape  art.  This  appears  very  clearly  from  an  examinatioii  irf  lb 
imitations  of  the  master  to  be  found  in  tbe  SaIou.  The  nugie  hsi  (it- 
parted,  and  we  are  left  in  the  presence  of  work  dull  and  smritless  m 
colour  and  of  uncertain  drawing.  There  are,  on  the  other  naad, 
specimens  of  Corot  himself  wluw  fully  support  the  hi^iest  o^nioii  «f  b 
powers.  The  tender  sentiment  he  impresses  upon  natutal  scMtsfyam 
grows  common ;  the  subtle  method  of  his  workmanship  always  twDaias  i 

aictof  delightful  study,  and  the  spectator  may  even  Io<^  witlit^ 
y  upon  the  slight  touch  of  artifice  which  led  the  painter  to  peopit  lit 
scape  with  antique  figures. 

BRITISH  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AT  ROME. 

'^IXH.  WILLIAM  AGNEW,  of  Manchester,  has  appealed  for  Aiatim 
JUL  and  subscriptions  for  the  British  Academy  of  Arts  at  Borne,  vhiii 
it  may  not  be  generally  known,  has  been  in  existence  since  182^.  It. 
Hsmilt«i,  then  the  English  ambassador  at  Kaplea,  the  Duke  of  Der»- 
ihire,  Sir  ^omas  lawrence,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  the  Duke  of  Badftid,  ud 
others  noted  for  th«r  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  dainu  of  art«v> 
amongst  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Academy.  Its  main  olgeet  at  llul 
time  was,  and  indeed  is,  tbe  maintenance  of  a  fnt  and  permaneat  kW 
for  the  benefit  of  all  BriUsh  artists  studying  in  Some.  For  nearly  Xnssj 
years  before  bis  death  the  direction  of  the  Academy  was  entirely  in  Uu 
hands  of  John  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Agnew  sa^ra  tlut  villioat 
any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  this  dislanguished  man,  it  may  vitii  or- 
tainty  be  averred  that  in  this  &ct  lay  a  nusfbrtune,  and  that  iha  tue&l- 
uess  of  the  Aesdemy,  and  indeed  its  ntnn^  were  pr^ndieed  thsnl^.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  past  year  a  eoramitiee  was  appmated  te  wpiat 
into  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of  the  Academy.  These  were  not  f>r  to 
seek,  inasmuch  as  the  iKwks  proved  that  there  had  been  no  oomniitw  for 
twenty  years,  that  in  fact  the  government  of  the  institution  Iiad  ben 
absolute  one  and  not  an  electiTe  one. 

It  has  been  determined  to  re-organise  the  Aowlemy  upon  a  btni 
efficient,  and  representative  basis,  and  the  property  to  be  vested  iatbi 
following  trustees — vie:  Messrs.  J.  Severn,  Peniy  Williams,  laioeu 
Maodooald,  and  Holme  Card  well.  Mmiey,  however,  is  wastiiig.  Tte 
Boyal  Scottish  Academy  has  contributed  00/.,  and  private  iodiruiub  ■ 
few  hundreds  more. 

Mr.  Agnew,  therefore,  hopes  that  some  of  those  who  may  have  4ait« 
enjoyment  or  received  inspiration  amidst  the  glories  of  antiqiie  m 
of  the  Renaissance  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eternal  City  will  leoJ  a 
helping  hand  to  the  work  of  revivifying  the  Academy  and  pviog  to  tls 
young  artists  of  Great  Britain  who  maj  be  in  Rome  advautagei 
have  been  eiy'oyed  by  George  Mason,  Hoole,  Leigbtoo,  Annilage^  BmTf 
Foynter,  Dobson,  and  a  host  of  other  fiamiliar  names.  Bis  Arn  «ill  >« 
glad  to  take  chai»e  of  any  donations  for  theifund,  or  to  aflbidanjafa' 
mation  that  may  be  sought. 
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SCOTTISH  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS. 

ATX  aidelfl  Hr.  Cariyle,  on  -  The  Fbrtniti  of  John  Eiwa."  appearod 
in  tlio  April  number  of  Frazei't  Magaeint  vhidi  U  likety  to  giTO  rise 
to  Dot  a  little  contcorersy,  Aftfir  examiontioa  of  various  voodcats,  eo- 
gittTings,  and  paintings,  he  came  to  the  coBclusioo  that  what  is  known  as 
the  Somerrille  portrait,  vhich  is  now  on  loan  in  the  Soath  Keosiogton 
Unseam,  and  of  which  an  engraving  appeared  many  years  ago  in  Charles 
Knight's  Portrait  Gallery,  was  the  veritable  portrait  of  the  Eeformer. 
"If  it  is  not  John  Knoz,  the  Scottish  hero  and  erangelist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "I  cannot  conjecture  who  or  what  it  is." 
There  is,  it  must  be  own^,  little  direct  evidence  oa  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  portrait.  Some  artist  friends  of  "iSx.  Oariyle  agreed,  on  examining  it, 
that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  no  more  than  a  copy  of  another  painting,  and 
conld  not  be  of  earlier,  though  most  likely  of  later  date,  than  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller'i  time.  All  that  ooold  be  said  of  its  history  by  the  owner  of  tlie 
portrait,  Mn.  Ralph  Smitli,  was  that,  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  it 
bnng  on  the  walls  of  the  Somorrille  town  hooie,  in  Hill  Street,  May&ir, 
and  there  was  a  tradition  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  thirteentJi  Sanm 
SoBterrille.  Ur.  Boebm,  the  sculptor,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
TSx.  Cbrlyle's  iDTestigation,  eonelnded  that  the  porlrut  was  s  copy  from 
an  original  by  Francis  Forbns,  to  whom  is  escribed  the  portrait  of  George 
Buchanan,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bciyal  Society,  and  in  this  view  he  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Henry  Herritt,  of  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Boebm 
said  that  last  year  he  examined  no  less  than  forty  portraits  by  Porbus, 
at  Briigee,  Ghent,  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  In  some  of  them  tho  costame,  and 
eepeciiUly  the  large  white  collar,  are  similar  to  the  Somerville  portrait,  and 
in  the  whole  of  them  there  were  corresponding  traces  in  the  drawing, 
arrangement  of  light  and  shadow,  conception  of  character,  and  all  those 
qualities  which  can  never  be  quite  drowned  in  a  reproduction. 

It  would  be  unprecedented  if  a  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  manner  were 
accepted  by  antiquaries  without  discussion.  Already  a  moat  elaborste 
reply  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  article  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Brummood, 
B.S.A.,  the  Principal  Curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  was 
read  by  bim  before  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Monday  evening, 
lb.  Drammond  is  rather  scepdcal  about  the  genuineness  of  the  majority 
of  the  historical  portruta  to  be  foond  in  Scottish  mansions.  There  are 
many  sporions  portzuts,  he  says,  "  in  the  homes  of  our  Scottish  &nulies, 
who  seem  to  think  it  essential  to  possess  representaUons  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  or  Bobert  Brace,  Queen  Mary,  George  Buchanan,  John  Knox,  or 
others— all  of  which  become  geomne  after  a  little  of  the  smoke  and  dnst 
of  time  have  aoenmulated  npon  them,  and  axe  then  pointed  to  as  so  many 
links  in  the  varions  phases  of  funily  history.  A  Queen  Mary,  a  John 
Knox,  or  periiaps  some  family  portrait  or  reUo  being  wanted,  they  were 
snre  to  cast  up  shortly,  just  as  we  have  had  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Edinbuigh,  relies  of  various  kinds  of  Queen  Mary  and  others,  in  silver, 
ivory,  and  other  material,  appearing  periodically,  with  a  sort  of  mystery 
attached  to  them  ;  there  being  a  demand,  the  supply  came.  Sometimes  it 
is  amusing  to  be  (old  in  all  seriousness,  while  standing  before  a  most  un- 
miriakable  mann&ctore,  that  of  the  genuineness  of  this  portrut  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  having  been  in  the  family  for  so  many  geneialions." 

On  the  probable  origin  of  the  Somerville  portrait  he  says :— "  I  will  now 
say  a  few  words  about  this  Somerville  portrait  of  Knox.  When  do  we  first 
hear  of  it?  It  is  suppraed— for  it  is  a  mere  conjecture— that  it  was  bought 
about  1760 ;  but  whether  it  was  acquired  by  Lord  Somerville  as  a  portrait 
of  the  Reformer,  or  was  merely  his  ideal  (or,  perhaps,  his  bonsekeepei's), 
and  eonspquently  so  c^led,  nobody  can  now  tell ;  that  is  all  we  know  of 
its  histonr,  and  some  people  may  think  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  it,  so 
frr  as  being  a  portrait  of  Jcdin  Knox  is  concerned.  This  period  was  in  one 
■enee  an  nnfortunste  one,  when  Walpole's  example  had  initiated  the 
fashion  of  collecting  articles  of  vertu,  in  fact,  anything  queer  or  out  of  the 
vay,  withont  what  we  now  call  arclueological  or  historical  reference.  Lord 
Somerville,  like  his  contemporary,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  seems  to  have 
been  a  collector,  and,  among  other  thiius,  managed  to  get  hold  of 
the  old  City  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  had  erected  in  front  of  his 
new  house  at  Drum,  in  whii^  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  must  have  been 
bis  Lordship's  portrait  of  the  Scottish  Reformer.  It  was  a  time  also  rife 
in  the  mannfacture  of  historical  portraits,  and  we  can  imagine  the  old 
lAzd  wandering  from  his  own  apartments  in  Holyrood  to  the  great  gallery 
of  the  Prtlaee,  with  its  120  portraits  of  kings,  banning  880  before  Christ, 
and  ending  with  his  own  royal  master,  George  II.,  who  died  in  1760 — fit 

glace  this  for  inspiration  as  to  the  value  of  antbeotic  portraiture  ;  and  as 
e  paced  it  in  the  quietness  of  a  summer  evening,  on  even  to  the  gloaming, 
vhen  the  «tem  old  kings,  who  had  been  glowering  down  npon  bim,  and 
some  of  whom  his  forefotbers  had  entertained  right  royally  at  Cowthally, 
gradually  faded  into  dreamy  shadows,  like  the  phantom  kings  of  Macbeth, 
seen  as  in  a  glass  dimly,  ihe  one  being  as  real  as  the  other,  and  then  re- 
turning to  his  own  quarters,  pondering  as  he  went  on  the  necessity  of  a 
pcture  gallery  at  his  house  of  Dmm,  then  in  course  of  erection.  There 
•yrna  a  John  EInox  at  Holyrood,  and  why  not  at  Drum ;  and  so  it  came,  and 
no  doubt  many  others,  as  the  necessary  furnishing  tos  the  hoose  of  a  l(ad 
of  ancient  lineage.  The  manufacture  of  portraits  most  hare  been 
a  lively  and  do  doubt  a  profitable  one,  and  if  we  did  not 
know  lomethiDK  of  this,  would  b«  surprised  where  alt  the 
pormits  of  J«in  Knox,  Qnem  Maiy,  and  others  come  from, 
which  every  now  and  then  are  cropping  up  at  sales  in  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere.  Amouf;  the  most  prolific  and  best  known  of  these  producers  of 
old  portraits  was  John  Medina,  who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1796.   He  fora 


long  series  of  years  cmied  oo  an  extoiriva  piaetiea  of  this  sort.  His 
specialty,  however,  seems  to  bare  been  Queen  Mary,  his  model  for  which 
he  found  among  the  royal  portraits  ia  the  gallery  at  Holyrood.  This 
school  of  manufacture  was  continued  into  this  century,  and  I  was  informed 
by  the  Late  Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  frequently 
sent  messages  by  his  master  to  an  artist  called  Robertson,  who  lived  by 
doing  portraits  of  Queen  Mary,  Prince  Charles,  and  such  like,  the  fintt  of 
which  he  varied  by  a  red  or  black  dress ;  sometimes  a  veil  was  thrown 
over  the  head,  or  a  crucifix  put  into  the  hand,  and  if  required,  a  crown  was 
introduced  somewhere  or  other,  a  favourite  inscription  on  the  l^tck  being, 
"  From  the  original  In  the  King  of  France's  closet,^  unless  it  was  to  be  an 
original !  into  which  it  wus  easily  converted  by  a  little  judicious  smoking 
and  varnishing." 

As  to  Mr.  Boehm's  theory  that  the  Somerville  portrait  must  be  a 
copy  from  one  by  Porbus,  because  the  style  resembles  a  picture  by  that 
artist  said  to  be  George  Buchanan,  Mr.  Drummond  says  it  is  a  more 
vague  and  uncertain  speculation,  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
authority.  There  is  just  as  little  proof  that  the  Royal  Society's  pninting 
is  a  portrut  of  George  Buchanan.  Some  forty  years  ago  «r  Witlinni 
Hamilton  compared  varions  portraits  of  Buchanan  by  measttrement  with 
the  skull  which  is  preserred  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
bn^,  and  only  two  stood  the  test,  viz.,  the  portrait  belonging  to  the 
University,  and  the  engraving  in  the  "  Icones  \ironim  Illuetrium,"  pub- 
lished in  1597,  by  J.  J.  Boiasard.  The  head  in  both  is  thoroughly  Scottish 
in  character,  with  a  long  and  well-formed  nose,  well  defined  cheek  boaes. 
and  a  long  upper  lip  as  in  the  skull,  not  a  round-headed,  short-nosed  indi- 
vidual with  a  short  upper  lip  like  the  Royal  Society  portrait. 

To  show  the  danger  of  hastily  accepting  portraits  of  Scottish  celebrities, 
Mr.  Drammond  relates  how  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Buchan  oooudered  him- 
self a  great  authority  in  all  matters  of  art  or  antiquity,  and  had  got 
together  an  extraordinary  collection  of  historical  portraits,' good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  his  great  discovery  beingagenuine  portrait  of  George  Buclinnan, 
hitherto  unknown,  and  by  Titian !  The  contemporary  portmits  of  Bois- 
sard  and  in  the  Univrasity  of  Edinburgh  were  not  his  ideal,  bat  now  he 
bad  secured  and  saved  it.  This  he  managed  to  get  engraved  by  Woolnoth 
for  Tnllodi's  London  Pk^Mop^^  Magatme  in  1809,  and  calling  with  an 
impression  to  astonish  a  friend,  who  at  the  time  was  sitting  in  his  library, 
asked  him  if  had  ever  seen  that,  the  response  being  that  he  certainly  never 
had  seen  that  print  before ;  but  going  to  his  bookshelves  took  down  a 
volume,  and  opening  it,  asked  his  Lordship  if  he  bad  overseen  that  before. 
His  expression  may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  for  here  was  a 
large  and  most  characteristic  engraving  of  the  same  portrait,  which  was 
that  of  Peter  Jeannin,  Finance  Minister  to  Henry  IV.,  in  "  Les  Hommes 
Illustres,"  &c.,  par  C.  Perraolt,  2  toU.  Paris,  1696-1700. 

The  Somerville  portrait,  in  Mr.  Dmmmond's  opinion,  carries  its  own 
reAitation.  The  upper  part  of  the.  head,  he  says,  is  no  doubt  wall  formed, 
but  the  jaw  is  so  weak  and  the  chin  so  nneertun  that  the  penon  whose 
portrait  it  is  would  have  proved  quite  powerless  and  incapable  in  the  posi- 
tion which  Knox  occupied  as  a  leader  of  men,  forming  their  opinions  and 
directing  their  actions.  The  month,  too,  he  muntains,  is  essentially  gross 
snd  sensual.  In  short,  he  says,  the  portrait  does  not  represent  a  man  who 
would  bare  carried  a  two-handed  sword  to  protect  his  fnend  Wisfaart,  and 
still  leu  a  man  over  whom  the  Earl  of  Morton  conld  hare  pronounced  liis 
now  famous  eulog^nm,  "  There  lies  the  man  who  never  feued  the  face  of 
man."  As  Mr.  Carlyle  was  attracted  at  first  to  this  portrait  through  its 
correspondence  with  the  ideal  he  had  formed  of  Knos^s  countenance,  and 
as  many  of  his  books  indicate  that  he  is  sunething  d  a  p^iognomist,  the 
differences  between  the  two  attthorities  on  this  part  of  the  question  is 
remarkable. 

The  dress  that  is  shown  in  the  portrait  is,  according  to  Mr.  Drummond, 
enough  to  exate  the  suspieion  of  any  one  acquainted  wiUi  Uie  histoir  of 
costume.  There  is  a  mass  of  white  around  the  neck  which  Mr.  Robert 
Ttut,  the  artist^  suggested  must  be  a  "falling  band,"  but  this  article  of 
dress,  says  Mr.  Drummond,  was  quite  unknown  till  more  than  a  century 
after  the  Reformation — in  feet,  not  till  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
after  it,  and  was  then  Tery  unusual,  and  when  of  this  size  apparently  worn 
by  lawyers  or  counsellors.  Then  there  is  the  uncertain  \ook  of  the  dress, 
Toid  of  form  and  shape,  a  row  of  buttons,  sleeves,  anything,  just  such  as 
one  finds  in  everything  of  the  sort  by  ignorant  manufacturers  of  portraits, 
in  this  case  even  more  careless  (ban  nsnal,  for  it  maybe  a  jerken  or  a  tippet, 
such  as  was  worn  certun  Roman  Oatliolie  officials,  with  a  row  of 
felse  buttons  in  front;  the  collar  might  almost  be  called  a  smaller  tippet  of 
linen,  and  what  look  like  sleeves  being  simple  folds  of  cloth. 

The  portrut  of  Knoz,  which  has  a  claim  to  be  accepted  as  genuine,  is, 
in  Mr.  Dmmmond's  opinion,  the  portrait  in  Beza's  '*  Icones,"  published  at 
Geneva  in  158U,  and  which  Mr.  Carlyle  regards  as  more  like  the  wooden 
figurehead  of  a  ship  than  a  living  and  working  man.  The  drawing  for 
this  was  sent  by  James  VI.,  and  the  payment  to  the  artist  is  duly  entered 
in  the  treasurer's  accounts,  the  artist  being  one  Adrian  Vaeupouti,  a 
Fleming.  Mr.  Carlyle  sn^iests  that  there  was  no  such  painter  then,  and 
that  the  entry  may  refer  to  the  Vansomers  who  limd  subs^uently.  But 
Mr.  Drummond  nuuntaios  that  the  treasnrer's  cAeA  was  right,  and  Mr. 
Oarlyle  is  wroDS,  for  Faenzone  or  Fanzone  is  to  be  fijnnd  in  painters'  dic- 
tionaries, and  tmit  a  Miinter  of  the  same  name  was  in  Scotland  at  that 
time  is  quite  certain.  It  is  very  curious  but  this  portrait  now  so  aUiorred 
by  Mr.  Carlyle  appears  ns  the  frontispiece  to  a  lecture  delivered  a  few 
years  since  by  his  mend  Mr.  Fronde,  in  Edinburgh. 

From  what  we  have  stud,  it  will  be  plain  that  at  present  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  settling  the  interesting  question  whether  a  genuine  por- 
trait of  John  Knox  exists  in  Great  ^^tain.  AVhen  Mr.  David  Liing 
(whose  authority  on  the  sul^ect  of  ScoUish  portraits  was  testified  to  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Carlyle)  was  bringing  ont  his  editira  of  the  wmks  of 
Knox,  he  was  rory  denrons  of  obtaining  a  portrait  of  the  Reformer,  but  all 
inquiries  failed  to  discover  any  undoubted  original  painting.  This  was  in 
1840,  and  on  Monday  night  he  said  be  was  btill  satisfied  that  no  original 
portrait  of  the  Reformer  was  known  to  exist,  unless  as  represented  by  the 
woodcnt  of  Beca  (1680)  and  the  engraving  by  Hondios  (1602). 
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THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

rE  last  onmbor  of  the  Journal  da  Eeonomitia  eontaiiis  an  artiele  hy 
HL  JL  Cb&nton  the  project  of  the  Ohannel  Ttumel,  ia  which  an  dis> 
enased  the  qaestioiu  a«  to  vhetber  the  eotistniction  is  {nncticable,  and  the 
ooterprise  likely  to  be  proBlable. 

A  dubrnMintifl  tunnel,  he  tuys,  is  only  practicable  if  it  can  be  carried 
through  gronod  almoet  impermeable.  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  geologicnl  re- 
senrcliea  hare  established  this  groat  fact.  His  borings,  which  he  has  car- 
ried to  the  depth  of  585  feet,  hare  discloeed  directly  nndor  the  water  a 
eompnet  man  of  chalk  more  than  520  fret  ihidL  The  diffii  on  both  aides 
of  the  Stmits  of  Dorer  belong  to.  tbia  formation — a  fhct  which  has  ted 
geoh'gists  to  conclnde  that  EDgUnd  and  France  had  at  a  remote  period 
been  united  by  ao  isthmus,  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  bare  worn  away 
on  thpir  passage  to  the  North  Sen.  This  stratum  of  chalk  is  well  known 
in  England  where  tunnels  and  other  considerable  works  hare  already  been 
execute  1.  At  tbe  point  where  the  sabmarine  tunnel  is  projected  the  chalky 
mass  is  composed  of  an  npper  layer  <tf  white  chalk  and  an  under  layer  of 

![rey  or  marly  cbatk,  which  is  more  compact  and  more  impermeable.  It 
■  uiroogh  this  last  layer,  the  thickness  of  which  ia  156  feet  on  the 
Eng1i.*ili,  and  123  feet  on  the  French  coast,  that  it  ts  proposed  to  carry  the 
tnnne),  should  it  be  found  that  this  layer  is  prolonged,  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Straits.  The  tunnel  will  be  412  feet  below  the  lercl  of  the 
sea  at  bish  water.  On  the  other  hand,  soundings  have  proved  that  the 
ftrentcst  depth  of  sea  in  the  Straits  does  not  exceed  176  feet,  and  that  this 
depth  diminishes  gradually  towards  the  two  coasts.  The  thickness  of  the 
cbalk  bed  between  the  tannel  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  not  bo  leas 
than  60  metres  or  195  feet. 

In  this  Way  the  tannel  will  be  composed  of  three  parts,  one  carried 
under  the  sea  for  a  leogth  of  nearlpr  twenty- four  miles,  the  other  two, 
affording  access  to  the  railways  on  either  side,  will  be  slopes  of  abont  7 
milos  io  length.  The  total  length  of  the  undeigioniid  eommunication  will 
be  50  kilometres,  or  about  31  miles. 

Is  the  layer  of  grey  or  marly  chalk,  in  which  it  appears  necessary  to 
construct  the  tunnel,  sufficiently  exempt  from  infiltration  ?  Does  it  ext«nd 
from  one  sido  to  the  other  without  any  break,  fault,  or  interruption  of  the 
necessary  continuity^  ?  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solred, 
and  tbo  most  essential  part.  The  English  and  French  committees  chaj^ged 
with  the  inrestigatioD  pn^Mwe  to  bi^n  by  digging  oo  each  side  of  the 
Straits  very  deep  shafts,  and  from  these  shafts  to  run  drift  mines  {^aUriee 
tfMMt]  under  the  sea  for  aereral  miles.  Should  the  results  obtained  con- 
firm the  anticipations  which  have  been  formed  from  the  preparatory  obser- 
Tationa  already  made,  a  test  gallery  (un  boyau,  ou  galerU  de  reconnaUaance) 
— a  gallery  of  observation — of  some  yards  diameter,  will  be  extended  the 
whole  len^h  of  the  intended  tunnel.  Upon  the  result  of  this  will  depend 
the  possibility  of  making  the  tunnel ;  and  should  the  result  be  satisfac- 
tory, the  gallery  will  only  have  to  be  enlarged  to  the  requisite  extent. 

What  length  of  time  will  be  necessary  for  these  preparatory  inrestigs- 
tiona?  and  what  time  must  elapse  btfore  the  whole  work  is  eomplet^? 

we  to  base  oar  calculations  on  the  time  the  works  oeenpsd  at  Mont 
Ceois  and  St  Gothard,  we  shonld  give  np  thoughts  of  the  enterprise  ;  bat 
there  is  really  no  aDal<^  whatever  between  de  hard  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  tbo  calcareous  bottom  of  the  CbauneL  And  yet  the  length  of  the 
tunnel  calls  for  a  daily  advance  in  the  work  of  pOTforation,  aud  that  re- 
quires special  processes.  Industrial  science  will  provide  for  these  as  sorely 
its  it  did  at  Mont  CeniB  and  St.  Qothard.  Even  now  there  exists  a  per- 
forating machine,  invented  by  an  Engliah  engineer,  Mr.  Bronton,  wbidi 
secures  the  aoluUoa  of  the  problem  to  the  promotera  of  the  timnel.  Two 
yeara,  then,  at  most,  may  suffice  for  completing  the  g<derU  dt  reoon- 
nautottct,  beginning  at  both  ends ;  foor  years  may  see  the  whole  under- 
taking computed  ;  and,  making  allowance  for  unexpected  hindrances,  Uie 
tannel  may  be  in  actual  operation  in  the  eourse  of  eight  years.  Keeping 
in  view  the  preceding  considerations,  we  are  enabled  to  make  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  total  expenae,  which  will  amottnt  at  least  to  250 
millions  of  francs,  or  ten  millions  sterling. 

Granting  the  possibility  of  forming  a  subterranean  communication  tinder 
the  waters  of  th«  (Aannel,  and  of  accomplishing  the  woA  in  a  compara- 
tirely  short  timo,  attendant  diffienlties  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  which 
^tpear  formidable  to  the  public,  but  which  engineers  rightly  make  no 
grest  account  of.  Will  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  into  the  parts 
of  tlio  tunnel  to  be  dug  in  the  clifis  at  each  end  of  it  not  be  considerable? 
How  are  we  to  light  u|>  a  subterranean  communication  of  31  miles,  where 
the  air  cannot  renew  itself  naturally?  By  what  artificial  means  can  we 
-ventilate  so  great  a  length  of  tunnel?  We  already  know  that  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  and  even  in  tuunels  of  less  extent,  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke 
from  the  locomotives  are  attended  with  a  certain  amonnt  of  inconvenience, 
but  what  will  happen  under  these  Tsnlts  400  feet  under  groond,  and  of  a 
lengih  seven  or  eight  times  greater  than  that  <ii  Mont  Cmis  P  J^id  what 
would  be  the  consequence  shonld  a  colltnon  of  trains  take  pLace  in  such  a 
situation  ? 

For  onr  own  part  we  confess  that  we  hare  no  apprehensions  on  any  of 
these  heads,  nor  do  we  think  that  any  serious  fear  need  be  entertained. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  modem  industrial  science  will  overcome  all 
obstacles.  What  it  may  become  necessary  to  invent  will  be  invented,  but 
At  the  present  moment  indnstrial  science  possesses  resources  which  leave  us 
little  moTO  to  do  than  to  study  their  skilful  application.  The  question  of 
drsinsga^  for  instance,  is  only  a  question  of  pumps  and  engines  ou  the 
seashore.  Is  not  the  electric  light  free  from  the  inconvenienee  attending 
lighting  by  gas  ?  Artificial  veotilation  by  means  of  compressed  air  is  re- 
duced to  a  question  of  meehadical  power;  the  authors  of  the  project  calcn- 
late  that  a  steam-engine  of  250-borse  power  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel 
will  be  snfBcIeoI.  Undoubtedly  men's  minds  are  not  yet  mode  up  to 
replace  onr  present  locomotifee  by  an  engine  without  their  drawbsicks  ; 
but  who  con  tell  if  compressed  air  shall  not  be  tbe  motive  force  of  the 
engine  of  the  future  ?  Locomotives  in  that  case,  instead  of  steam  and 


smoke,  would  give  forth  Teaplnble  sir.  Sot 
now  give  rise  to  so  modi  alum,  wouhl  no  longer  Its  to  bei 
eolliaioa  could  take  pUce  between  trains  moving  on  differrat  lines;  sad  t 
regulation  issued  b^  authority  might  render  them  equally  impotsible  be- 
tween traina  following  each  other  on  the  same  line  by  rabhibiting  ooeliaii 
from  entering  the  tunnel  until  the  electoio  telegnpli  had  annoaneed  that 
the  preceding  train  had  left  it. 

In  fiiUk  tbe  qaastion  which  least  admits  at  present  of  a  aatisfidofy 
answer  ia  Uns— Is  the  Channel  tannel  likely  to  be  pro&taUe;  is  it  Uksly 
to  pay?  This  is  what  mainly  demands  an  answer  at  present.  Weansver 
without  hesitation,  yes!  if  we  seek  profit  by  the  adoption  of  very  modeate 
tarifib ;  no !  if  we  hope  to  find  profit  in  high  fares.  Thia  assertion  ia  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  acknowledged  laws  of  political  economy,  a  law 
to  which  thia  enterprise  of  the  tunnel  can  form  no  exception.  Farihty, 
celerity,  and  cheapness  in  a  new  mode  of  tranaport  develops  without  doubt 
relations  and  transactions,  bnt  this  development  onlj  takes  placs  -rten 
thesB  three  terms  find  thnnselves  united.  A  Iwd  at  inconvenieat  road, 
though  ehea^  is  unproductive ;  an  easy  commnnication,  bat  expetuive, 
attracts  only  a  certain  kind  of  traffic  The  future  belongs  to  the  Sub 
Canal,  because  tbe  shortening  of  the  voyage^  and  the  foeilitiee  it  aSndi  to 
navigation,  have  been  attended  as  their  direct  eonseqnenee  with  a  coonla- 
abie  diminution  of  freighL  It  will  be  all  over  with  tbe  sabmarine  tannd 
if  the  increased  facility  of  commnnication  is  attended  with  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  transit.  Alt  apeculaUve  combinations  which  mu  counter  to  Uus 
law,  which  may  be  regarded  as  absolute,  tend  to  nothing. 


TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

THE  Times  Paris  correspondent  writes  undor  date  May  9 : — ^You  gsre 
an  Boeonnt  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  discovery  by  M.  Fran^  de  la 
Bastie,  a  French  eu^ueer,  of  a  process  \tj^  which  glass,  while  retaining  its 
tranapareoey,  practically  ceases  to  be  brittle.  Yesterday  M.  Tietor  da 
Luynes,  who,  with  H.  de  Bastie's  sanction,  has  for  waiaa  weeks  been  makiBj 
experiments  at  a  glass  mauufictory,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Sod^tS  de  Secours  des  Amis  del  Sciences.  M. 
Dumas,  the  distinguished  chemist  and  permanent  secretary  of  theAcad^aie 
des  Sciences,  presided,  and  the  large  amphitheatre  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
at  the  Sorbcmne  was  crowded,  most  of  the  members  of  scientific  bodies  and 
the  chief  glass  manufacturers  being  among  the  audience.  M.  de  la  Bsitie 
himself  was  also  present.  M.  de  Luynea  explained  the  expansion  and 
compression  of  the  exterior  and  interior  parts  caasod  by  immersing  glass 
hest«d  to  a  certain  temperature  in  an  oleaginoos  bath,  and  he  gave  smis 
highly  intereeting  proofs  of  the  success  of  the  process.  Thus  he  applied 
some  rigorous  blows  with  a  hammer  to  a  piece  of  glass  which  in  its 
ordinary  condition  must  have  been  broken  into  firsgmeBts,  hot  wbidi 
sustained  this  violence  without  being  any  the  worse  for  it.  A  snull 
tube  of  thin  twisted  glass  being  iksteued  in  a  rice,  he  endearonnd 
to  break  off  the  extremity  of  it  with  a  pair  of  pineen^  bat  It 
was  only  after  several  attempts  and  by  dint  <^  much  erident  maieiilu 
exertion  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  A  furnace,  moreoveor,  was  brooght 
into  the  hall,  and  a  number  of  small  globes  and  pieces  of  sheet  glass  vera 
submitted  to  the  toughening  process.  M.  de  Luynea  then  threw  some  of 
them  oo  the  floor  to  uiow  that  they  could  bear  the  shock.  The  globes  were 
fastened  by  strings  to  stares  of  wood  at  various  hergbts,  aud  an  assistant 
mounting  a  ladder  and  setting  flre  to  the  string  they  fell  on  the  table  mth 
considerable  force,  thenea  rebounding  on  the  floor,  but  only  one  or  two  of 
them  ware  fraetDrad,  and  those  only  when  falling  four  or  flre  yards.  The 
assistant  also  mounted  on  a  curved  plate  of  glasa  placed  on  the  table  so  as 
to  represent  an  arc  of  a  circle,  but  thongh  the  portion  of  the  glass  on  wtaA 
he  stood  was  an  inch  or  two  above  the  table  it  bore  the  wnole  weig^cf 
his  body.  A  similar  experiment  with  mnch  thinner  glass  was  not  so 
Buccessfot,  but  M.  de  Lnyues  stated  that  it  had  prerionaly  borne  the  stnis, 
though  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  assistant  to  monnt  upon  it  somewhat 
carefully  so  as  to  equalise  the  pressure  aa  much  as  possible.  Of  eouise  M. 
de  la  Bastie,  as  H.  de  Luynes  explained,  does  not  pretend  that  glass  thu 
tempered  is  absolutdy  free  from  danj^  of  breakage,  bnt  he  claims  that  it 
will  bear  80  or  100  times  the  itraia  of  ordinary  glass,  and  last  ni^'i 
experiments  afforded  eoudtudre  evidenea  cS  the  valoe  the  disooreij. 
The  glass,  moreover,  it  is  atatad,  can  be  ent  under  certain  con^tioBS  as 
easily  as  common  glass. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  EDINBURGH. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Arts  (Mr.  John  Leaseli 
being  chairman)  Councillor  Qowans  resid  a  Pa^r  on  the  sanitaiy 
condition  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  beat  means  of  eflfbctiug  improvements  in 
this  direction,  in  whi<^  he  took  occasion  to  reiterate  tbe  opinions  and 
auggestions  he  has  from  time  to  time  expressed  on  this  important  sulncct 
For  the  efibetive  oaizsnng  oat  of  his  plans,  he  would  have  in  the  first  wet, 
be  explained,  one  eonirwing  power— the  Local  Antlunity — ^whidi  shonld  be 
responsible  for  all  arran^ments  for  the  health  of  the  community.  Pn- 
ceeuing  to  detail  the  principal  features  of  his  scheme,  Mr.  Gowans  pointed 
ont  that  the  feuing  plans  of  all  new  streets  shonld  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Local  Authority ;  that  tbe  whole  buigh  should  have  one  anif(HSi 
system  of  drainage ;  and  that  all  main  drains  should  be  executed  as  well 
as  repaired  by  the  Local  Authority,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  chaived 
^inst  the  owners  of  proper^.  After  explaining^  bis  plan  for  the  veawa- 
tion  of  drains  by  means  of  shafts,  and  dwelling  on  the  neeeBB^  of 
abolishing  cesspools,  Mr.  Gowans  eooclnded  by  some  remarks  as  to  tbe 
planning  of  houses.  His  main  idea  was  that  no  drain  slKtuld  paas  under  a 
building,  and  to  accomplish  this  ho  would  have  the  house  so  pUnn«d  as  to 
provide  that  all  water-closets,  l^atbs,  and  other  conveniences  be  placed  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  or  oo  the  outside  altogether.  Various 
criticisms  on  the  Paper  were  offered  by  a  number  of  those  preaent.  and  OD 
the  motion  of  the  chairman  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accwded  to  lb. 
Gowans  for  bis  commnnication. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  aocouots  from  PhiUdelpliia,  the  preliminary 
work  for  th«  Intemationsl  Ceateniiial  ExpositioQ  of  1876  ia  makbg 
sadi  xa,jSA  pragroH  that  tbm  is  little  doubt  ftlt  of  its  meeeu.  Tbir^- 
CBM  of  the  leading  natiaia  of  the  irorid  haTe  ueeptad  the  Fnadeot's 
iaritaUm  to  pottidpate,  aod  man/  of  them  hare  already  appointed  Com> 
xninioQS  to  take  ehaige  of  their  aJhira  at  the  Exposition.  The  intention 
IS  to  open  the  bidldings  to  the  pnblic  on  Hay  10, 1876,  and  the  progress 
Made  wanants  the  bdief  that  th^  will  be  reafy  foroecapaoqr  b^bre  that 
time.  The  chief  boilding  is  the  permanent  Manorial  Hall,  iriiich  is  to  be 
used  as  an  art  gallery,  and  vhich  the  contractor  will  haTe  finished  by  New 
'Year's  Day.  It  was  begun  in  July  last,  and  is  365  by  210  feet,  bein^  con* 
Btructod  of  granite.  Already  the  walls  are  op,  and  a  rery  large  portion  of 
the  work  ie  finished.  The  contract  |>rice  for  it  is  jfl, 199,273,  and  it  is 
Imilt  by  Pennsylrania  and  Philadelphia,  who  have  appropriated  a  fand  of 
^1,600,000  for  this  purpose.  Work  is  also  going  on  upon  the  Industrial 
Sailding,  which  is  the  main  exhibition  hall,  1,880  by  464  feet,  built  in  a 
aeries  of  pavilions.  This  is  a  tenq^oraiy  atrnotue,  uid  will  also  be  oom* 
pleted  by  New  Taaz^s  Bay,  its  cost  being  ^91,420,000.  This  building  is 
not  yet  np,  bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  material  is  on  the  ground,  and  the 
finmework  will  be  in  position  before  Septembra.  There  will  be  3,928  tons 
of  iron,  neariy  250,000  square  feet  of  glass,  and  over  one  million  square 
fe«t  of  tin  roofing  used  in  this  structure.  The  builder  of  both  these 
atrnctiires  is  Ur.  Richard  J.  Dobbins,  and  he  has  an  army  of  mechanics  at 
waA  Qpon  them.  The  extreme  cold  and  lateness  of  the  winter  hare 
acauewhat  retarded  the  work  on  the  ground,  bat  at  present  it  is  indns- 
trioosly  progresaii^.  There  is  also  to  be  a  Hachineiy  Hall,  1,402  by 
S60  feet,  with  an  annexe,  208  by  210  feet,  wlueh  is  to  cost  ^^542,800.  The 
eorection  <^  this  etroctare  has  begun,  and  nearly  all  the  material  for  it  is 
VT^iared,  so  that  its  completion  is  anticipated  by  October.  A  Horticultural 
Hall,  386  by  103  feet,  of  beautiful  design,  which  is  intended  as  a  per- 
manent  structure,  is  to  be  bnilt  for  jjF263,S37.  It  also  is  in  course  of 
ereciion  and  will  be  finished  in  Septembra.  Aa  Agricultural  Hall,  820  by 
640  feet,  is  also  oontemplated,  and  Uia  working  drawings  ore  oxnpletea, 
but  no  contract  has  ^  been  made  tot  its  areetioii.  It  will  be  begun  in 
May  and  completed  in  September.  There  aze  thus  fire  prinapal  build- 
ing^ all  of  which  ore  expected  to  ba  ready  for  occupancy  by  New  Year's 
X)»,  and  work  on  four  of  which  is  now  progressing. 

These  buildings  are  contained  in  an  enclosure  of  about  236  acres  in 
Furmoont  Park,  into  which  railway  lines  lead  frooi  the  Pennsylrania  and 
other  railroads  terminating  at  Ptuladelphia.  The  railway  arrangements 
Thich  are  being  perfected  will  bring  visitors  direct  from  New  York  and 
other  Ltrgo  dties  to  the  dwm  Ot  the  Expoaitiim.  Brery  portion  of  this 
amdoanre  will  be  corersd  with  diffisent  paMs  of  the  Exhilation,  and  seven 
miles  of  stieets  and  avenues  hare  been  laid  oat  in  it  to  proride  for  the 
oonTenienee  of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  A  complete  syalem  of  drainage 
has  been  devised  and  is  partially  completed.  To  secure  ample  water 
supply  special  pumping  works  are  to  be  erected  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
skirting  the  gronncu,  and  4,000,000  gallons  of  water  will  be  furnished 
daily.  The  gas  aapply  will  also  be  ample.  Special  lines  of  street  pas- 
senger railways  axe  also  being  laid  down,  which  will  bring  people  fhnn  all 
parts  at  Philadelphia  immediately  to  the  entrances. 

The  flnaoeial  statement  of  the  Cratennial  Board  of  Flnaoce,  who  have 
diazge  of  the  matter,  shows  that  thus  far  Uiey  have  received  ^^1,436,105, 
of  iriiich  Jfl,045,251  have  been  iiom  instalments  on  stock  paid  by  the 
aabscribers  to  the  Exhibition  shares,  and  ^^346,788  on  account  of  the 
/l,000,000  subficriptioD  by  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia.  They  have 
expended  ^797,211,  of  which  jf642,711  was  on  account  of  the  buildings, 
and  they  have  ;^638,894  cash  in  hand.  The  Board  say  that  to  complete 
the  buildings  and  bear  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  close,  they 
will  have  to  raise  ^3,500,000,  bat  of  xaisiDg  tbia  they  speak  very  confi- 
dently. There  has  daring  the  past  fvw  monuiB  been  a  very  lively  interest 
awakened  in  the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  conntiy,  and  this  is  promoting 
the  snbscriptions. 

Mr.  Heniy  Blackburn  lately  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Societjr  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Condait  Street,  on 
"  Art  in  America,"  with  especial  reference  to  the  exhibitbn  of  Eigliah 
aod  foreign  wodcs  of  art  in  Philadelphia,  io  1876,  Colonel  J.  W.  Forney, 
U.S.  Commissioner,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Blackburn  pointed  out  that,  as  the  fine  arts  wonld  be  largely  repre- 
arated,  and,  probably,  three-fourths  of  the  pictures  would  be  from  foreign 
sources,  it  behoved  English  artists  to  see  that  they  were  fairly  represented. 
There  would  be  even  inducement  to  exhibit.  The  American  people  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  foreign  works  of  Art;  and  as  the  im- 
port daty  would  not  be  levied,  be  trusted  that  the  exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia would  be  a  steppiog-stone  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  for  all  time. 
As  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  eastomsr  duties  on  works  of  art  in 
America,  Ur.  Blaekbnm  stated  that  the  result  of  admitting  English  water 
eolours  to  the  National  Academy  in  New  York  free  of  duty  in  1878  had 
been  to  treble  the  sale  of  American  water  oolonrs  in  1875;  in  &ct,  that 
particular  branch  of  art  had  fiourished  amongst  them  ever  since.  Mr. 
Slackboni  f^irther  stated  that  the  Society  for  Promodng  American  Exhibi- 
tions, which  he  established  in  1873,  sent  the  works  of  E!nglish  artists  to 
America  free  of  cost,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  same  anangemant  would 
be  made  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876. 

Afkar  some  remarks  from  Dr.  Leitner,  Mr.  Edis,  and  lb.  A.  H.  Hill, 
Colonel  Fmnejr  replied  that,  coming  from  a  highly  protective  State  like 
PeDBsylvania,  it  was,  of  course,  natural  -that  he  should  hearUly  concur  in 
her  policy ;  bnt  he  oonsidered  firee  trade  in  art  as  one  of  the  near  probabili- 
ties, as  ijnerica  did  not  intend,  as  a  free  nation,  to  preserve  a  reetrictive 
policy.  He  concluded  by  stating  that,  at  the  Philsdelphia  Exhibition, 
there  would  be  a  general  a>ntributioD  of  puntings  and  other  works  of 
art  fhxn  the  several  cities  of  Amarica,  and  from  Ameiiean  artists  in  tiH 
parts  of  tba  world. 


RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION  WITH  RICHMOND. 

rE  Metropolitan  District  Bailway  Oompany  have  this  week  saceeeded 
in  carrying  through  the  Parliamenta^  Committee  a  Bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  line  from  their  preeent  Hammersmith  Station  in  the 
Broadway  to  the  Shaftesbury  Road  Station  of  the  South  Western  Railway. 
The  object  of  the  extension  is  to  give  more  direct  communication  between 
the  Oity  and  Richmond  and  the  district.  Evidence  was  given  to  show  that 
the  present  route  is  circuitous  and  inconvenient,  through  the  changing  of 
carnages,  and  other  delays.  Several  builders,  landowners,  and  others 
were  ezamiDed  with  the  view  of  showing  that  in  the  event  of  the  proposed 
Hoe  bung  mad^  building  on  a  very  exteonve  scale  would  take  ^Uieeutha 
neighboarhaod  of  Richmond,  Hanunmmidi,  and  other  locsJities  travaraed 
by  the  proposed  roate.  Although  the  new  line  is  only  half-a-nule  in  length, 
its  estimated  cost  is  260,0001.  The  BUI  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Qreat-Westem  and  Metropolitan  Companies,  chiefiyon  the  ground  that  the 
Mansion  House  station  at  Cannon  Street  was  not  large  enough  to  occommo 
date  the  expected  traffic.  The  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  also  appeared  as  opponents,  the  latter  body 
opposing  on  the  ground  that  the  levels  and  gradients  of  several  streets  in 
HammersmiUi  would  be  smondy  intatfiBred  with  by  the  alteratloos 
contemplated  in  oanying  oat  the  works,  bat  the  opporitim 
was  unsuccessfhl.  Amongst  the  several  witnesses  examined  to  prove 
that  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  building  in  the  district  bv 
the  opening  of  the  new  line  for  traffic,  was  Mr.  John  Maxwell^ 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  said  that  the  population  of  Richmond  was  now  more  than  16,000,  and 
was  largely  increasing.  Between  Biohmond  and  the  now  route  there  was  a 
consideralue  amonnt  of  agricultunl  land  not  built  over,  and  if  the  pro- 
posed line  were  made  building  in  that  neighboorhood  would  be  much  deve- 
loped, more  especially  on  the  Crown  lands.  He  should  say  that  the 
building  there  would  enormously  increase.  Mr.  Joseph  Simms,  a  builder, 
who  had  resided  at  Richmond  all  his  life,  also  stated  that  he  believed  if 
the  DOW  roDte  was  made  it  would  be  the  means  of  largely  developing  the 
valae  of  property  in  Richmond  and  the  neighbourhood  for  building  pur- 
poses. Mr.  John  Shields  Oonune,  another  huge  owner  of  propertjr,  added, 
that  ha  knew  the  country  well  between  Oonnmboiy  and  np  to  Biehmond. 
There  was  a  large  amoont  of  land  there  well  adapted  foe  building,  whidi 
the  poposed  line  wonld  open  out  The  witness  beiiw  aaked  his  pinion  as 
to  uie  present  Hammersmith  Station  of  the  Son^-Westem  Oompaoj, 
replied  that  he  thought  a  more  inconvenient  station  never  could  have 
been  built.  It  was  more  like  a  treadmill.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Fry, 
Surveyor  to  the  Strand  Board  of  Works,  residing  at  Acton,  stated  that 
between  Acton  and  Qunnersbury,  which  the  line  would  approach,  there 
was  a  coDsideiable  amount  of  unoccupied  building  ground,  which  would  be 
utilised  for  bnilding  parposee.  It  was  all  laid  out,  and  only  mntad  a 
better  tzansit  to  London  to  enable  speculative  baildeis  to  baild  on  that  line. 
Mr.  George  Brown,  a  builder,  residing  at  Hammersmith,  ^ve  dmilar 
evidence  as  to  the  impetus  whiidi  would  be  given  to  building  m  that  put 
of  Hammersmith,  near  Shaftesbury  Road.  Several  other  practical  wit- 
nesses were  called,  who  gave  like  testimony.  The  oonstrnction  of  the  line 
will  probably  be  accompanied  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Mansion  Honse 
station,  the  Committee,  in  giving  their  sanctioa  to  the  Bill,  stating  that  if 
the  Oompanv  had  any  powers  by  which  the  Mansion  House  station  conld 
be  improvea  and  enlarged  such  powers  ought  to  ba  exenusad. 


POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS. 

THE  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Bill,  introdnced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
declares  the  following  to  be  offences : — 1.  Putting  or  knowingly  per- 
mitting to  &11  into  any  stream,  in  such  qaantitisa  as  to  interfere  with  its 
due  flow  or  to  pollute  its  mters,  the  solid  refuse  of  any  mann&ctoiy, 
manufacturing  process,  quany  or  mine,  or  any  rubbish  or  cinders,  or  any 
other  waste,  or  any  putrid  solid  matter ;  2,  causing  or  knowingly  per- 
mitting any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter  to  foil  or  ftow  into  any  stream ; 
but  if  this  was  being  done  before  this  year  it  will  be  no  offbnce  against 
this  Bill  to  continue  the  practice  if  the  best  practicable  and  available  means 
be  used  to  detun  sttch  sewage  matter  or  render  it  harmless ;  3,  causing  or 
knowingly  permitting  to  fall  or  flow  into  any  stream  any  fllth^,  noxioosor 
polluting  liquid  proceeding  from  any  factory  or  manufseturug  prooess; 
4,  causing  or  knowingly  permitting  to  fall  or  flow  into  any  stream 
any  poisonous,  noxious  or  polluting  liquid  proceeding  from  any  mine.  The 
last  two  classes  of  offences  are  subject  to  a  proviso  that  if  the  acts  described 
have  been  done  by  a  person  for  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill,  then,  if  such  period  be  less  than  1 2  years,  he  shall  not  for 
the  next  two  years,  or  such  further  period  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  by  order  allow,  be  deemed  to  commit  an  offence  against  this 
Bill  by  continuing  the  practice,  if  he  proves  that  he  has  oaed  and  eontinnea 
to  use  the  best  practicable  aod  available  means  to  detain  such  liquid  or 
render  it  harmless ;  or,  if  the  period  is  twelve  years  or  more,  then  the 
person,  so  proving  as  above  stated,  will  not  at  aqy  time  be  deemed  to 
commit  an  offence  this  Bill.  But  nothing  in  this  sill  is  to  leg^ise  any 
act  which  but  for  the  Bill  would  be  deemed  a  nuisance.  Offences  may  be 
restrained  by  summary  order  of  the  County  Court.  Proceedings  are  not  to 
be  taken  against  any  person  under  this  Bill  for  the  first  six  months  after 
it  passes,  or  for  a  Aitther^wriod  if  the  Local  Qovernment  Boatd  shall  so 
order.  "  Stream "  is  to  include  the  sea  to  soch  an  extent  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  I<ocal  Government  Board.  The  Boud  will  have  power 
on  complaint  to  compel  urban  or  rural  ssDitary  aathorities  to  enforce  the 
Bill,  or  to  appoint  some  person  to  institute  proceedings  against  offenders. 
The  Board  will  have  power,  by  provisional  coder,  to  constitute  one  or  more 
conservancy  authorities  for  the  catchment  area  of  any  river  and  its  affluents 
The  Bill  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

 Q-o^  

The  OanterbiUT  Town  Council  have  appointed  a  eotnmittea  to 
arrange  for  the  ftntheuBing  viait  of  the  Royal  A^^uecdogioal  Lutititta. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  WNE  TIMBER. 

WB  tak*     ibUavk^  froH  *         sMd  ba«BM  the  iMtiMiM  of  OMl 
Figliiwm  by  Mr.  O.  OnhM  talth, 

tiM  tttahtt,  one  of  tli«  noct  sbandsnt  and  flseiWl  of  all  iRMda^  it  tMoA 
tA  ob«  spedM  or  another  nearly  all  orer  North  Ameiica,  add  the  eountrisf 
tMfdaring  on,  of  in  the  Tidnitj  of,  tfae  Baltic  Sea. 

YeHov,  vhft«,  Md,  tad  pitch  idne,  as  atao  whita  and  blat^  vpraee,  ar« 
inporud  flMm  North  Auana;  that  from  the  Baltie  i*  iimrfabljr  known 
m  fir  timtiar,  ud  If  nsiially  autaed  after  the  dhitrfeC  or  eoantfy  in  which 

It  pOWB. 

The  yellMT  mA  white  plnai  of  Aofsriea,  althoagh  hotaaially  dtlAnnt, 
ere,  In  practice,  looked  opMi  as  tfae  eaow  Umber,  It  Is  not  eonatdand  to 
4m.h\e  aa  the  Baltic  fir  when  opoMd  to  the  weather  in  this  coantry,  bat 
la  Ita  natire  laitd  it  Mane  to  antwer  well ;  for  the  bridge  orer  the  Dela- 
ware, at  TeotOD,  waa  eonatrocted  with  this  timber  in  I8M,  and  the 
Pmteylvaoia  Railroad  Company  hare  only  now,  aerenty  yeaA  after  its 
«f8cfion,  MOSidered  it  adriiable  to  replace  it  by  an  iron  atmctore.  Acargo 
<)f  this  timber  will  consist  of  balka  rarying  in  length  from  20  fMt  to 
M  fr^t,  and  40  to  80  cubic  foet  in  cont«Dt,  the  avera^  scantling  being 
about  16  inches  Iv  16  inches,  and  short  logs  nay  be  had  uceeediog 
20  Inches  by  29  ioain,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  size  which  commands  a 
high  price.  If  the  balks  composing  a  lot  of  this  timber  bare  an  arerage 
^tent  of  66  enbie  feet,  It  may  m  bonght  at  the  naricet  nit«;  and  if 
l'^  p«r  cent,  be  added  ftir  each  9  f^t  above  OS  feet  and  np  to  84  cubic  feet, 
a  rery  fair  approximation  to  the  Tslne  of  the  wood  vill  be  obtained.  It 
Is  mnch  ia  reqaest  for  patt«m  making,  and  other  parpoees  requiring  a 
•oft,  non-rtslaons,  and  easily  worked  wood ;  and  has  a  good  qnaHty  of 
retnning  Its  form  when  sabjected  to  heary  iroAlng  strains. 

The  nd  pine  ot  America,  so  named  from  its  eoloor,  is  slightly  harder 
Aan  the  yeUow,  and  when  exposed  to  damp  is  more  dniable.  This, 
adthongh  an  eoaiiy  worked  wood,  is  not  used  lor  sach  porpoaes  as  pattern 
m^lng  on  aeconnt  of  its  liability  to  twist  and  split,  bat  when  of  good 
•quality  it  is  an  excsllent  wood  for  masts  and  spars,  heing  straight  grained 
and  tolerably  free  f^m  knots.  It  is  imported  in  balks  up  to  50  feet  in 
Isi^h,  and  generally  about  40  cubic  feet  in  content ;  the  approximate 
«ttfa  valae  for  eadi  6  feet  abova  this  sin  is  1}  per  cent,  op  to  fiO  cnbie 
fteL  The  average  scantling  la  10  inches  by  10  inches,  bat  it  may  be  had 
in  small  quaotitiea  from  IS  inehes  to  14  inches  square. 

Pitch  pine,  obtained  from  the  Southern  States  of  ITorth  America,  is  dis- 
tfugaisbed  by  the  extremely  large  quantities  of  reain  which  it  contains, 
aid  the  distinctiTe  character  of  its  annual  rings.  Id  point  of  strength  it 
is  superior  to  yellow  pine  and  Baltic  fir  to  an  extent  of  about  30  per  cent., 
ifnd  is  more  durable  than  the  Jbrmer  in  positions  subject  to  alternate  wet- 
ness and  dryneas,  but  in  a  warm  moiat  atmosphere  it  will  reij  quickly  rot; 
when  totally  immersed  in  water  or  burled  undmrouBd  it  is  sappoaad  to 
be  surpassed  \n  durability  by  BoIUe  flr.  although  lU  use  in  these  poutions 
IS  of  too  recant  a  date  for  this  to  be  borne  out  by  experience.  On  account 
«f  the  large  amonnt  of  resin  which  this  wood  contataa  it  will  not  take 
paint,  neither  is  it  considered  a  nice  wood  to  work ;  for  these  reasons  and  on 
account  of  its  deamess,  it  has  not  been  much  used  excepting  in  the  balk, 
tad  by  joinera  for  stairs  and  flooring  boards.  It  is  imported  in  balks 
«Teraglng  10  inches  by  18  inches,  and  rarying  in  length  from  40  feet  to 
70  feet  The  mnket  areraga  is  about  80  cubic  feet,  and  the  approximate 
«xtn  value  for  each  6  feet  above  this  is  1  j  per  ceut.  up  to  100  cubic  feet ; 
but  q>edal  sizes  sp  to  150  eubie  feet  may  be  obtained  at  high  prices. 
There  now  being  laige  quantities  in  the  market  its  price  Is  considerably  re- 
4aced,  and  it  is  coaeequeaUy  coming  rery  much  mere  into  use. 

American  white  and  black  spruce,  matinguiribed  by  the  colour  of  its 
bark,  is  a  specifis  of  white  wood  which  forms  a  good  tough  material  fcr 
temporary  wwk;  but  should  not  be  used  in  permanent  situations,  as  it 
shrinks,  varps,  czads,  and  is  rezy  liable  to  rot  when  exposed  to  warmth 
-or  damp.  This  timb«  is  imported  in  deals  which  are  need  for  joists  in  in- 
ferior houses,  also  in  balks  varying  from  30  cubic  feet  to  .50  cubic  feet  in 
content,  but  more  frequently  in  unbarkcd  round  legs,  0  inches  to  12  inches 
ia  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  rarying  in  length  from  20  feet  to  60  f^et ;  it 
is  much  used  for  ship  spars  and  other  analogous  purposes,  in  which  case 
the  bark  is  generally  left  on  until  the  wood  is  cut  up. for  use,  this  is 
aaid  to  preeerre  it  finim  the  rot  and  otherwise  improve  it;  but  wheu  ex- 
'  to  the  weather  it  will  not  last  more  than  five  or  six  years  unless 
mpsriy  painted  or  vunished. 

Itic  flr  contains  no  small  quantity  of  resin,  and  is  somewhat  similarin 
uanee  and  texture  to  jdtch  pine.  It  is  slightly  stronger,  tougher,  and 
.  used  in  this  country  more  dnrable  than  American  yellow  -piao.  The 
colour  of  this  wood  is  dependent  on  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  it  is 
.grown,  and  Varies  from  light  yellow  to  rod,  but  when  named  by  colour 
tiOOsiderable  ambiguity  is  caused,  as  in  Eugland  it  is  designated  either  red 
•or  yellow  according  to  local  custom.  It  is  an  excellent  material  whoa 
-employed  la  dry  and  well  ventilated  situations,  or  when  completely  under 
Aoond  or  water ;  still,  like  most  other  woods,  it  does  not  answer  well  in 
damp  situatioas  to  which  the  air  has  access.  Hemel  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  durable  of  the  whole  pine  class ;  balks  of  this  timber,  as  well  as 
those  from  Blga,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  do  not  much  exceed  14  inches  by 
14  inches  by  40  feet  in  length,  but  this  size  ma^  be  obtained  at  the  market 
iBte,  The  timber  from  the  north-western  pronnces  of  Prussia  may  be  had 
turn  18  inches  to  20  inches  square  and  50  feet  in  length  without  much 
jkldltional  cost ;  bat  ia  order  that  there  may  be  little  sap  wood  and  the 
logs  be  made  as  parallel  as  possible,  it  is  usoally  cross  cut  into  lengths 
taning  from  20  feet  to  80  feet. 

In  newly  sawn  pine  timber  the  s^  and  heart  wood  are  generally  very 
4it6arly  dtfined ;  and  when  the  balks  are  lying  in  the  yard  the  quantity  of 
Sftp  wood  may  be  roughly  estimated  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  dew  will 
cause  it  to  have  a  moist  appearance  whilst  the  more  matured  timber  will  be 
quite  dry. 

The  Baltic  spruce  is  not  so  tough  as  that  obtained  from  Amsrica,  but  is 
y  lUy  asBsiaered  to  b*  mors  darsMa ;  still  tlMra  is  Uttls  dMiaa  bstween 
tli«n«Mllibsiag  s^llyoafitfljraBy  psnDanspt  woA  ndsaa  thoroagbly 


seasoned  and  kept  perfectly  dry,  but  not  warm.  This  timbsr  is  kmb 
imported  from  Norway,  a&d  bsfng  often  45  fast  or  bmtb  is  ItDgtttand  o^ 
8  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter  at  its  thickest  part,  is  extenstrely  nsad 
fcr  scaflUd  poles,  ladders,  and  mtae  props. 

la  the  bailding  trade  there  am  cmtain  Cmoriu  assntfiani  ftr  joiste 
plHks,  roof  spaia,  and  other  pe«li<»a  of  a  stnetata ;  niiinli  iatu.thowfaa. 
freqaeatl;^  ship  Acano  of  pine  or  nonce  cut  into  plaoha,  deals, aadbattoii 
of  Utasa  sisos.  Plann,  deala,  and  battma  ara  aaaally  11  inches,  9  indti^ 
and  7  indiea  in  width  respectively,  by  2|  inches  to  3  inches  ih  thiefcnMi, 
and  sometimes  they  aw  cut  4  inimes,  but  this  it  aa  tnwHtiri^tBai 
although  latterly  many  have  baea  impovtad  «  inehea  thiok  aad  irstotit 
the  "  double  deal."  Oae  great  adfaotaga  to  bs  dariVad  from  <B|Sefi^ 
this  fomign  cat  timber  is  Uu*  it  ia  Tsry  mash  man  seaaimsd  thsa  lAm 
imported  in  whole  loga 

Qalilao  was  among  the  first  to  investigate  the  strength  of  woodsa  boaa 
on  poiely  mathematics  pripciples ;  and,  lika  bibiu'  later  iavsstigsbH% 
after  employing  the  his^er  mathamaties  to  aa  unUmitad  aatsott  arrivelit 
eomdomooa  inoom^iUe  with  ^aetios.  To  aae  Tradgdd's  wcads.  "fla- 
tonotely  that  upeaaitm  so  essential  to  tha  philosopher  is  not  absohili^ 
necessary  to  the  archtteet  and  ans^sw,"  conaeqaently  aio^  finala^ 

sn«h  as  W-C      may  be  resorted  to  In  practice.    Tbmt  fbrnmhtsn 

generally  deduced  frm  actaal  expariment  in  the  aaaaaer  somewhat  u 
follows  If  a  beam  of  b  inehes  is  breadth,  d  iaobes  in  depth,  sad  L  fwt 
alear  qtas,  bieaka  with  a  wn^t  W  in  ewta.  api^iad  at  the  oaMrs,  it  is  ntt 
diffiook  to  datermiaa  ia  wlut  ratio  tha  streagbh  id  aaotharbsam  of  the 
same  material  va^ ;  if  the  hreadlli  b«  diimblo  it  is  it  aass  eridrnt 
that  its  simngth  is  doablsd,  if  its  length  be  doable  ita  strength  is  pnetiedly 
halved,  and  if  iu  depth  be  doaUe  its  strength  will  be  inosBaasd  fonr  tiMs; 
for  thess  reasons  the  secUon^  areas  in  tension  and  eomprsssica.  ae  nil 
as  the  distaooe  apart  of  their  oeotves  of  gravr^  ara  donbMd,  ooBseqonuljr 
the  momeat  of  resistance  of  the  beui^  iocreaaed  foar  timca,  aod  siniladi 
by  unng  any  other  depth  it  will  be  found  that  this  mam  sat  Tsries  a*  tit 
square  of  the  depth.  The  tweaking  weight,  thenAire,  varies  dirsttly 
as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth,  snd  invetaely  as  tha  lengU, 

therefore  W  <x-j^.   Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  adhesion  of  tlw 

particles  or  fibres  to  one  another  affect  tha  strength  of  a  beam,  to  aa  •stent 
which  eaa  only  be  detcrmiaed  by  iatrodaeiag  an  nnkaowa  qaaatity;  W 

thenfmn  becomes  equal  to  C        where  C  is  the  unknown,  bat  nevly 

ecmstant,  quantity,  the  value  of  which  can  be  ascertained  only  by  srtul 
experiment  But  since  the  stmigths  of  no  two  beams  of  the  saflM  timbtf 
and  seantling  are  precisely  the  same,  it  follows  Uiat  no  two  conatanta  will 
be  equal  in  value ;  this  oceooota,  to  some  extent,  the  nriitj  ef 
soantltnga  employed  for  one  and  the  aame  parpose.  A  sbart  tins  liaiB  a 
wardioaae  floor  gave  way,  and  the  eo(ri  Beers  employed  on  appesite  Mdis  sf 
the  law  action  which  ensued  bad  Utua  difficulty,  by  usi^  the  axtrencs  «f 
constants,  in  makit^  their  ealcolations  sait  the  wiabea  of  their  respeetifs 
clients.  The  floor  waa  thus  shown  on  good  authority  to  be  at  tfae  sun 
time  both  amply  strong  and  too  weak ;  under  these  eivonsutaoees  the  nl; 
course  to  pursue  was  to  call  in  an  indepeodent  witnoea,  who  not  being 
content  to  accept  a  eoastaat  which  might  at  aay  tama  be  diqmted,  bad  > 
beam  from  the  floor  in  questioa  tested,  deduced  a  constaDt  from  the  naslt, 
and  save  bis  evidence  aeeOKHagly.  As  the  quality  of  timber  variM  v<7 
considerably,  area  ia  the  same  cargo,  before  employiag  it  ia  work  of  say 
magnitude,  one  or  more  average  samples  dioatd  be  tested,  and  a  eosststf 
deduced  on  which  all  calcnlattens  for  the  strength  of  the  timber  may  bt 
baaed.  This  method  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Lyster,  engineer-in-chref  to  ihs 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board;  and  as  it  has  been  his  piaetiesfor 
many  years  past,  he  ia  bow  in  p06sessi<m  of  some  very  valuable  resdls,  s 
few  of  which,  by  his  kind  ponussion,  ue  pub  before  yon. 

The  experiments  given  have  beea  selaeted  on  aecoant  of  Aeir  bsiig,  m 
f&r  aa  the  author  con  learn,  the  largeet  soaatlings  aver  tsstod.  The  ces< 
stants  of  Tredgold,  Barlow,  and  oth«a  were  obtoiasd  hj  tsstmg  owfl 
pieces  of  timber,  in  selecting  which  it  has  evidently  goae  agaisst  th» 
conscience  of  the  investigators  to  take  those  cross-grained  and  eostatntBg 
knots ;  but  timber  of  any  size  has  always  mora  or  less  of  these  bleBisbM, 
consequently  their  constants  give  a  strength  to  tjraber  which  esnaot  bt 
attained  in  actual  woric.  It  will  be  found  that  in  Expsrimeat  Ka  1..  • 
hestielaetad  Hattdi  flr  beam,  IH  iaebss  by  1S|  iKhsa^  with  MM 
6  inches  dear  spaa,  practically  gave  way  with  adiatoibutadload  of  66t(as, 
sad  floally  broke  down  with  61  tons ;  whilst  the  distributed  bnskiiig 
wsigfat  of  this  beam,  found  by  employli^  the  eonstaat  lor  Memel  given  by 
Tredgold,  is  114  toos,  and  by  that  <tf  Bariow  130  tons;  similar  rmhs 
will  be  obtained  if  the  rsmainiag  wtparimants  be  compared  with  the  mm 
or  other  aathoritiefl. 

CoBStauts  deduced  from  testing  large  pteeea  of  UmharwiU  bsfcmd 
below,  and  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  these  will  give  tesolts  ^tpran- 
mating  very  elosdy  to  ordinaiy  practise ;  then  will  be  litll*  diflnl^  is 
deducing  from  them  other  eonstaats  Ibr  bsams  losdad  or  sappoitsd  ia  asf 
way  whatever;  or  even  for  ccdanms  whish  are  <^  aoeh  ^opertieasM 
thw  give  way  wholly  by  flexure. 

The  deflection  of  timber  which  is  to  be  nsed  in  a  permaaeat  etrartan 
need  hardly  be  considered,  so  long  as  factors  of  saflstT  of  «ight  or  tn  m 
adhered  to,  ftff  np  to  one-ftfth  of  the  breaking  load  It  is  cattualy  Mt 

exeasiSve.   

Tho  accuracy  of  the  following  results  Is  beyond  qaestioa  ;  fcr  the  «f#- 
rimenta  wwe  curried  out  in  oeeor^nea  irilh  iMtnedon  Aam  tboMgisM' 
to  the  Mersey  Dodc  Board  nndsr  Oa  ai^arnsioB  of  the  nridaM  «fls« 
at  Birkenhead.  . 
The  tests  by  hydrsolic  maehiaery  wen  made  at  the  Biriwahead  C3un 


being  actuated  hf  a  unall  metal  ram  WMced  diiaefe  from  thejie— »j* 
the  cylinders  of  us  strain  being  registered  on  the  dial.  OMUufly.  byaiM 
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iraiglits  lifted  hy  a  small  ram,  Thich  is  also  vorked  dixeet  from  the  pres- 
rare  in  the  (^linden.  And  lastly,  ^  dead-vei^ted  lerezB  working  on 
bnfe  edge  oentrw  19  to  100  tons.  The  maehineij  was  oonstmeted  by  Bit 
WilliaiD  Anastroi^  ft  Co.,  and  ia  ftallj  iip  to  thrfr  nnal  Btandaxd  of 

^WkSMHlllip. 

The  ooutantB  dadseed  or  gtroB  SM  hitsnded  to  fee  tiaplojtA  in  tlie 
forvala  W— ^^^vhere  W>the  bieaking  vng^t  at  oii^  m  tmta^ 
ftBbreodtli  in  inehee,  d^daptb  in  inehes,  and  Lnclcar  span. 


BalHaltaMlfir  . 

atbm  j«IIow  pine  . 
tic  fir  (KTonga) 
Pitch  idna  .   .  . 
Amcrkui  mi  pine 
RttlipljM  .  .  . 


In.  b). 

U  Xl6^ 

5  xl3 

6  xtt 
<  xl3 

14  xlS 
M  x» 


fLta. 

10  0 
1»  6 
13  S 

11  8 
13  » 
10  B 
10  « 


»*«0 
SO-H 
B-M> 

low 

S-W 
«H)0 


DWxUnitedlaad. 


owtra  taj  mMiiB  of 
bydreaUema- 
cUnMj. 


n»  •  eanAil  iln^  of  masy  anperittonts  on  both  large  SBdsDwU 
MMBtliiigB  of  timbar,  and  taU^  into  eonndBratioB  that  asp  vood  is  gaiw 
Tally  more  or  less  preei'nt  in  most  beams,  the  anther  would  advise  tii^  tlM 
lidloving  eonstautts  be  employed  in  ardinaiy  woA : — 

Baltic  flr,  when  of  beet  qiuli^,  3-6 ;  second  x«(e,  2*8. 

Canadiftn  yellow  jone,  2*3. 

Fitch  piM,  2-^ 

AmaaieM  ssd  piaa,  S-t. 

METROPOLITAN  MORTAR. 

THE  following  eircolar  has  been  sent  by  the  Saperiateoding  Arebkect 
of  the  SCetropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  Tariona  District  Sarveyors. 
A  report  of  the  ease  referred  to  appeared  in  the  ArcUtect  of  April  17. 

Dear  Su-, — A  ease  baa  occaired  at  Hammersmith,  in  whiob  the  District 
Surveyor  has  succeeded  in  obtaining^  a  conTiction  against  a  builder,  who 
eaastncted  a  buitdiog  with  refuse  or  earth,  tnetcad  of  nsortar  properly 
•ompoanded  with  line  and  dean  sand ;  and  I  beg  to  call  your  attnttion  to 
the  drewMstaaegg,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enaUed  to  adopt  aimilar  pro- 
esedings,  i^ea  any  baiktfr  foils  to  anieBd  his  woA  or  Batexiab,  whm 
called  npoQ  by  you  to  do  so. 

A  bouM  wai  boilt  wiih  BioTtar,  nixed  with  m«d  «id  hone  dnng ;  and 
tlie  DiMiiet  Surrayor  snmmoQed  the  builder  to  fbov  cmms  why  the  ^ild* 
iag  thoold  not  be  demolished. 

The  magistrate  asked.  What  is  mortar  ?  and  why  it  was  not  de6aed  ? 

It  was  shown  by  reference  to  scieutific  books  that  "mortar"  was  a 
tadinical  term,  inteuded  to  indicate  a  composition  coneiatiag  of  two 
essential  ingredients,  lime  and  clean  sand,  in  the  proportioa  of  one  part  of 
Hme  to  thxw,  ood  sometime*  two,  of  sand,  mixed  and  worked  op  with  water 
into  a  anitable  cosBiatency,  to  cause  the  layers  of  brickwork  to  be  bound 
togrther,  when  the  mortar  chemically  sets.  A  definition  of  each  s  material 
was  not  deemed  r^niaite,  as  ]woper]y  qnalifted  persons  were  directed  by 
the  Act-to  be  examined  hy  the  Royal  Institnte  of  British  Arehiteets,  and 
oould  only  be  appointed  as  officers  by  the  Board  after  obtuniag  a  eerti- 
fleate  of  competency  to  perform  the  dutieo. 

A  specimen  of  the  stuff  was  produced,  and  the  magiattate  said  it  was 
not  in  his  opinion  mortar,  and  was  unlike  anything  he  sTer  saw  before. 
He,  therefbre,  accepted  the  sdeotiflc  opinion,  and  oroeied  the  demolition  of 
the  woriE. 

It  thaa  wooU  appear,  tint  if  a  eaaa  is  well  stated,  and  its  technical 
baaringa  explained,  tin  eOklaal  anpport  of  the  public  offioer  in  the  per- 
foxmauica  of  bie  duty  nay  be  expected  ;  and  the  Imilder  who  would  tamper 
with  the  law,  and  produce  an  iafevior  atmctnre,  through  insufficient 
■■tarinls  or  carelesa  workmanship,  would  be  checked. 

BometiBas  it  ia  also  alleged  that  the  Diatrict  Surveyor  cannot  control  the 
briekwca^  nsad  with  or  witbont  bad  Buitar;  bnt  if  oars  be  taken  to  bring 
Bpecimens  before  the  magistrate,  he  cannot  foil  to  aee  that  if  soft  and 
dofectiTo  or  broken  bricks  are  used,  such  l»icks  are  not  fitted  to  ft^m 
bonded  work,  where  strength  and  security  of  construction  are  demanded. 
If  such  materials  were  attempted  to  be  used  under  an  architect's  specifica- 
tion, and  coatruy  therett^  tbey  would  certainly  and  properly  be  disallowed. 

Yoonfoithfully, 

O  so  BOB  VltlXIAirT, 

Saperintendiog  AioUtect. 

Memo. — In  a  ease  of  gross  inflringement  of  the  Aet  with  respect  to  tlio 
iMtwriglt.  Mtieo  ahonLd  be  sent  to  ths  BoMd. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

i  T  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  on  Wednesday,  the  finance 
A  committee  iroorted  that  on  April  14  the  board  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  bOTTow  a  forthrr  sum  not  exceeding  144,22M.  from  the  Public 
Works  Loon  Commissioners.  The  sum,  however,  actually  borrowed  nnder 
the  above  raaoloHoo  was  reduced  to  189,120/.,  making  in  all  1,844,046^. 
borrowed  by  the  boatd  from  the  eomnianonna.  This  sum  was  now  ex- 
hausted, and  additional  payments  for  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  of 
Khool  bmldingi  thtfeoo,  were  beoomiag  doe  with  groat  rapidity.  The 
finanoe  cmnaittse,  thanfora^  reeanunsnded  ths  boud  to  borrow  a  farther 
asm  of  74k7<MM.  I&dapaudsntly  of  this  amoHik,  fi0,O00i  had  been  bw- 
mred  from  the  Metn^litan  Board  of  Worics.  U  ««•  pnpsssd  to  ftpt^ 


thissajBt  withintarBBt«b3I.  Ite  pacamL  pot  winuvtiV  W«4inlaMnnl 
instalmenta. 

Tho  Bar.  Dr.  Imm  oafcsd  whethv  ths  mover  w  wimif  ipeai  or 
irikslhv  tbir  voald  bava  aoythu^  in  bud  Vbw  igiaaif 

Ifr.  Ti— wm,  AoimMi  of  the  eoainaes,  sud  ho  was  scsry  to  sMo  H 
was  spent  OaatrMts  flir  knd  and  s^ls  had  bean  sntHsd  Into  ftv 
beyond  tho  l,418,7Mf.  mentkaed  ia  ths  zsport.  The  TeeoBUBsndatios  ww 
adopted. 

It  was  mtanimeosty  agreed  to  build  a  sAool  fbr  1,104  dittdrsOt  *  vt« 
to  be  obtained  is  place  of  the  site  in  Shepherd's  Lane,  BiixfeMit  vpon  wUdk 
a  idiDtd  fbr  720  childrra  wss  to  have  bsui  erected.  Ssvsnl  of  ths  Im- 
beth  membets  agreed  that  the  school  was  urgently  needed. 


AUTHORISED  IMPROVEMENTS  BY  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

BY  the  Kll  <tf  the  Hetropdltan  Board  of  Works,  which  bos  just  reed  red 
Parliamentary  sanction,  th^  are  authorised,  in  connecUoa  with  the 
CoQudl  of  the  Dndiy  of  Lancaster,  to  widen  Savoy  Stretf  by  sotting  bock 
the  east  fence  of  the  burial  ground  l»longiu[  to  the  Chapel  Boval  of  the 
Savoy,  and  the  east  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Strand,  and  By  addlDg  to  the 
street  part  of  the  site  of  the  Oerman  Lntheran  Chapel.  The  powera  also 
iadsde  the  extenaion  of  Saroy  IStreet  to  the  ^^mes  Embankment.  For 
the  panoses  of  tbe  Act  tbc^  are  likewise  empowered  to  remove 
tlie  ceflns  and  remains  from  the  diapel  and  bnrial  ground 
of  the   German   Lathwon   Chapel,   and   re-inter  them  elaewbrae; 

'poaes  part 


also  to_  appropriate  and  use  for  bmlding  or  othw  porj 
of  the  aite  of  tbe  chapel,  and  the  whole  ur  part  of  the  borial  ground* 
SKiiater's  hooae,  and  achool  house,  aad  to  eater  into  armngementa  for 
providing  tbe  bnil£n«  dsewhere  in  aabatitution  for  the  efaapel,  miniatet'a 
hooae,  and  aehoola.  The  Bill  ^ao  oontains  a  claoae  modifying  the  28tb 
section  of  the  Thamea  Embankment  Act  of  1S93,  ao  as  to  allow  tha 
antboritiea  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple,  in  the  contemplated  extenaion 
of  Haieourt  Bnildiogs,  to  erect  two  ornamental  towers,  two  oraamantal 
boy  windovi^  and  two  pins  and  azdisi^  proisetiu  10  fast  la  the  diieotion 
of  the  Bnfaaakmnt  beyond  the  line  named  in  »ie  AnbankBeat  Aet  of 
1M2.  The  BiU  alaoeontains  a  elaoss  enpowering  the  Bowd  to  ps^flfftba 
XHptfiud  CM  Bridge  Ooapuy,  abolish  tbe  tolli^  and  tfamr  die  bridf* 
open  free  to  tbe  pnbba. 


Irtiwa*a  Zi«be«va  XrfMfe. 

81B, — Hr.  Godwin  seems  turn  bis  article  of  tbe  let  inat.  not  awars  that 
this  play  is  founded  on  an  actual  inddent  of  history.  In  the  aoriy  part  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  his  dster  Marguerite,  then,  I  think,  Doebass 
d'Alen^  was  seat  on  an  emboaay  to  the  King  of  Navaaie.  In  later 
years  she  became,  by  a  second  marriage  with  Hsary  d'Albret,  Qaeni  of 
Navarre,  under  whi<^  name  she  is  known  as  the  authoieas  of  the  "  Hep- 
tameroD." 

Though  Uh  marriage  .was,  as  as  I  know,  in  nn  xaj  the  muTt  nf  tha 
embassy,  it  is  tuiy  to  aadentaBd  bow  the  rooantio  otoiy  toMf  bar* 

arisen. 

^rtieular  intraaat  wonld  at  the  date  bare  attaded  to  this  mandafa 
from  the  fact  (^the  dwig^ter  and  grandsen  of  the  pair  hariag  been  tba 
fommis  Frotsstant  Jeanne  d'AIlM  and  Heoiy  IV". 

I  write  from  memory,  having  no  means  at  band  fbr  giving  t^  pteeiso 
chapter  and  verae  of  the  oeenrrenee,  bnt  apprehend  particulars  may  bo 
found  in  any  good  commentary  on  the  plays  or  history  of  Fraqoe. 

I  will  point  oat,  however,  that  as  regards  ooabune,  the  Coort  of  Navane, 
being  thoroughly  (}aa9on,  would  follow  {inace  ntliar  than  Sfain.  The 
nasM  Ferdinud  is  no  dtmbt  a  miatake,  ariMog  as  Hp.  Godwin  saggasts  ; 
tbe  name  of  Bifon  is  taken  from  that  of  the  faraeoa  rompanieo-in-anw 
of  Henry  IV.,  whose  career  gave  rise,  to  Chapman's  tragedy,  **  Biron's  0(m- 
spiracy." 

I  am.  Sir,  fUtbfolly  yours. 


Ventilation. 

Sib, — Considerable  interest  has  been  exdted  amongst  eog^seMS  oa  the 
solgeot  of  ventilation  as  introdaoed  by  Mr.  Martin  Tobin,  and  notioed  i» 
tbe  2WiMt  of  the  12th  nit.,  and  in  his  si^Msqaent  ld;ten.  Mr.  ToU» 
arrogates  to  his  system  a  merit  it  does  not  possess — that  of  originali^ 
If  yon  win  kindly  grant  me  a  portion  of  your  valuable  spaoe,  I  believe  Ir 
ahaU  be  able  to  show,  first,  that  there  is  vtry  little  of  novebj  in  Mr. 
TotMn's^ystsm,  and,seeoDdIy(thBtthenoUeeafthsaatiMuithe  Zbw^in 
pointing  oat  wbeie  Hr.  Tobia's  mode  aeads  modifioatioo.  eadomaa  ftun^ 
onsly  exiating  systsn.  Tbe  wtiter  nmawMwes  by  ■■selisg  4a»  "alk 
sanitary  reformers  have  generally  hem  gdded  by  tbe  enoDeaas  assnmption 
that  Til»ted  air  being  heated  would  not  only  ascend,  bat  would  escape  by 
outlets  in  theupper  puts  of  the  chamber.  Further,  that  whevs  sndi  out- 
lets are  made,  the  heavier  afe  descends,  padiing  aside  thstuMih  is  wsisatr 
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and  lighter,  and  coming  down  in  a  Btnam,  like  mUt  ponrad  from  a  jng, 
on  to  tha  haads  of  the  nn  fortnnatea  beneath." 

Thia  is  nnqaeationably  so  vbare  the  outlets  are  not  seientifieallj  coa- 
Btrocted.  Bat  the  siticie  was  eridentlj  written  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  a  patent  was  taken  oat  by  the  late  Hr.  Thomas  Boyle,  of  London, 
some  yean  nnoe,  for  ao  oatlet  rentilator,  whidi  in  ue  altogether  preelades 
the  ^nsailnlity  of  aueh  a  state  of  things  as  the  axtiele  refemd  to 
desenbas. 

These  onUet  Tsntilaton,  to  be  flxed  immediat^T  beneath  the 
ceiling  line  into  sind^  floes,  or  air  shafts,  spseially  constroeted. 
an  [oroTided  irith  a  series  of  ezeeedingly  sensitive  Talres,  cat  oat  of  sheet 
mics  and  fixed  externally  oo  inclined  planes.  The  Talres  admit  of  the 
OQtward  passage  of  the  warm  vitiated  air,  but  close  hermetically  against 
any  incnrrent  of  cold  air. 

Mr.  Boyle  relied  for  the  exercise  of  motire  power  upon  these  valre  ren- 
tilators,  on  the  in-cnrrents  of  cold  heavier  external  air  that  find  tbeir  way 
in  aroond  the  windows  and  doors  of  every  chamber,  and  by  tbeir  greater 
gravity  lift  the  lighter  internal  air,  and  expel  it  through  the  opniogs 
eoreted  by  .the  miea  valves. 

Where  the  in-correats  by  this  veiry  general  means  hare  been  foand  In- 
snffleient,  Mr.  Boyle's  mode  was  to  introduce  greater  ennents  by  openings 
cat  thioiig^  the  outer  walls,  dose  down  to  the  floor.  ISxtemally,  these 
openings  vera  covered  by  an  air  brick,  and  internally  by,  first,  a  disc  of 
fine  wire  gauze,  and  second,  by  a  rotary  metal  disc  (brass  or  iron),  working 
.vertically  in  line  with  the  wall  npon  s  centre  screw,  which,  as  the  air  per- 
G<^ted  gently  Ihrongh  the  wire  gauze,  was  diffused  by  the  metal  disc  along 
the  Btnnos  of  the  wall,  thns  effwtnally  preventing  any  direct  in-eorrent  or 
draught,  uid  this  combined  system  of  inlet  and  outlet  has  thoxoog^y 
purified  chambers  in  many  thonsands  of  instances. 

Mr.  Boyle  applied  the  term  "  natural  ventilation  "  to  his  system,  it  being 
in  obedience  to  a  natural  law.  The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  "  Mr, 
Tobin's  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  prevailing  notions 
about  the  neceesi^  for  carefuUy-planned  outlets  were  faUacioos,  and  that 
if  proper  inlets  are  provided,  the  outlets  may  generally  be  left  to  take  care 
of  tbemselves." 

Mr.  Boyle's  experience,  however,  proved  to  him  that  where  proper  outlets 
were  ^vided,  the  inlets  were  the  tbinss  that  might  be  left  to  memselves. 
The  air  in  a  chamber  is  not  compressible  beyond  the  actual  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  vdome  of  air  consumed  in  respiration  is  very  trifling,  but 
the  quality  is  intensely  impoverished  in  the  opmation.  Hence  it  fulows 
that  in  a  chamber  without  tuleqaate  outlets  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air,  the 
incoming  supply  of  fresh  air  would  only  be  equivalent  to  that  exbansted  in 
respiration,  and  woald  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  equilibrinm.  Thus 
the  chamber  would  gradually  become  filled  with  a  poisonous  atmosphere. 

The  experiments  tried  by  Mr.  Tobin,  of  sitting  under  his  system  in  a 
closed  chamber  for  several  bonrs  with  gas  burning,  and  not  being  able  to 
detect  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  sir  be  breathed,  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  conclusive,  and  was  probably  due  to  two  causes — one,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  heated  air  was  lifted  try  Us  c<dd  ia-cnrrent  to  the  point 
near  the  ceiling,  and  the  other,  that  extneBsed  in  the  commencem«it  of  the 
notice  in  the  Times,  that "  the  lungs  are  soon  rendered  insensible  by 
custom  to  the  foulness  of  the  air  they  breathe."  The  crncial  test  would  be 
to  analyse  a  cabie  foot  of  air  before  and  after  ao  experiment  so  conducted, 
and  judge  by  the  provings. 

Mr.  Tobio,  in  bis  illuatration,  observed  that  the  incoming  stream  of  water 
kept  together  till  it  met  with  an  obstruction,  and  then  only  did  it  soparate. 
This  would  probably  be  so.  The  small  stream  was  no  doubt  slightly 
higgler  in  temperatnre  Uian  Uie  deeper  pond,  and,  coming  in  with  a  certain 
d^iee  of  fhtoe,  would  be  buoyed  up  and  carried  in  line  upon  the  pood's 
•nrihee. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  this  illustration  and  a  column  of  cold  ur 
bong  forced  vertically  by  atmospberie  pressure  into  a  room  filled  with  air 
at  a  much  higher  temperature,  and  delivered  at  a  height  of  five  feet  &om 
the  ground ;  the  result  in  the  latter  would  be  much  tbe  same  as  though  the 
air  was  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  chamber.  By  virtne  of  its  own  gravity 
tbe  air  would  still  find  its  way  down  in  a  cold  stream  apon  the  heads  of  the 
occupants  beneath. 

Tbe  notice  in  the  l\nu8  goes  on  to  state  that  in  an  experiment  conducted 
in  a  room  at  Leeds  in  which  the  construction  of  the  wiodows  reodered  it 
necessaiy  to  make  the  inlets  much  higher  up  than  nsnal,  nnder  certain 
eooditiMis  a  considerable  stream  of  oold  air  actually  was  reflected  down- 
wazds  fl»m  tlie  ceiling.  Further,  that  to  prevent  such  an  ocenriMiee  the 
inlet  should  be  as  low  down  as  jKMSible,  that  the  fence  of  the  stream  may 
be  expended  before  tbe  ceiling  is  reached,  and  that  where  this  cannot  be 
done  the  current  should  bo  broken  by  strainers  of  wire  gauze. 

Now  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  excellent  system  has  met  these  contingencies  in 
keeping  his  inlets  as  low  as  possible — namely,  near  the  floor,  and  intro- 
dnciog  wire-gauze  strainers,  thus  anticipating  Mr.  Tobin's  system.  Mr. 
fioyles  patented  system  of  ventilation  still  condnoes  to  be  largely  menu- 
£ftctnred  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Comyn,  Ching  &  Co. 

I  hambly  submit  it  is  clearly  shows  that  thero  is  nothing  novel  in 
Mr.  Tobin's  s^tem,  the  only  difference  between  bis  and  that  m  the  late 
Mr.  Boyle  being  in  degree — namely,  that  Mr.  Tobin  brings  in  air  at  five 
feet  from  the  ground  instead  of  on  the  floor  line,  and  that  the  notice  in  tbe 
Times,  in  qualifying  Mr.  Tobin's  plan  on  the  Leeds  experiment,  suggested 
virtually  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Boyle's  system  on  tbe  question  of  inlets. 

Mr.  Boyle  bad,  however,  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  combined  inlet 
and  outlet,  and  ex^rience  proves  that  his  system  is  applicable,  and  what 
is  more  efficient  id  every  case  where  ventilation  is  needed.  The  public 
interest  excited  just  now  on  the  solgect  <^ ventilation  must  plead  my  excuse 
tat  txonbling  you  with  so  long  a  letter. 

Yoor  obedient  servant, 

Jijos  PuMca  Bm.. 
S»  BasseU  Street,  Kentish  Town,  May  10,  W6.  . 


Tbomas  Girtln. 

Sib, — Permit  me  to  correct  a  slight  insccuracy  which  api^sars  in  Uie 
nteresting  article  on  Thomas  Girtin  in  last  week's  impression.  Hr. 
O.  W.  H.  Gittin  is  mentioned  as  the  artist's  "  bob,"  whereas  it  should  be 
"  grandson,"  the  imljr  son  of  the  artist  having  died  last  year. 

Your  obeueia  ssrrant. 
Hay  10,  1870.  e. 


^pnpral 


The  Borsl  Soottisb  Aoftdemy  Bzhlbltlon  which  elosed  on  Satnidn 
last  has  been  exceptionally  succeasfal,  as  the  sales  of  paintings  reached 
9,01  ll„  the  largest  amount  it  is  believed  ever  realised  in  s  provincial  ex- 
hibition. Last  year  Uie  amount  realised  from  the  sale  of  269  [nctont 
was  8,240/.  11«.  6d.  ;  and  in  1873,  278  pictures  sold  for  6,6751.  5s. 

The  Unooln  Diooesan  Arohlteotoral  Booie^  are  to  meet  at 
Orantham  on  June  16  and  17.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  been  requested  to 
resd  a  Paper  on  St.  Wolfisn's  Church.  The  Archdeacon  of  Stov, 
Dr.  Trollope,  has  promised  a  Paper  on  church  spires. 

An  Art  Iioan  Xxbibition  is  to  be  opened  in  Winchester  on  tha 
Slat  inst. 

TlM  Additions  to  the  roll  of  the  Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers  daring 
the  session,  have  included  8  honoraiy  members,  8S  members,  176  assodatss 
(of  whom  22  were  previously  students),  and  91  students.  The 
now  contains  the  names  oi  16  hononiy  members,  835  members,  1,469 
associates,  and  339  students,  making  a  total  of  2,659,  as  against  IS,  809, 
1,344,  and  300,  together  2,468  at  the  same  time  last  year,  tbve  having 
thus  been  a  net  increase  of  191,  or  about  7f  per  cent 

Xr.  J.  Chamberlain  (the  Mayor  of  Birmingham)  on  Tuesday  pre- 
sented 1,000{.  to  the  Corporation  for  tbe  purctuse  ik  examples  of  sA 
msnufactare  to  be  placed  in  the  Public  Ait  QsUeiy.  The  CMpnatiaa 
have  resolved  to  expend  8>276^  fiv  the  extension  of  the  Art  Oalmy  sod 
Free  Library. 

ICr.  Staopoole  has  accepted  a  commission  to  engrave  Miss  Tbompeon't 
Quatre  Bras,  as  a  companion  to  the  RoU  CaU  in  last  year's  Acaden^ 
Exhibition. 

Count  de  Vogne  has  been  appointed  French  Ambassador  to  Vienna. 

Hr.  O.  W.  Desohamps  has  purchased  the  Loudon  bssiness  of  H. 
Dnrand-Buel,  in  New  Bond  Street.  The  exhibitions  organised  by  X. 
Duiand-Ruel  will  be  continued,  and  it  is  expected  that  next  winter  the 
flne  collection  of  drawings  the  late  Jean  Francois  Millet,  now  on  riev 
in  Paris,  will  be  exhibited. 

Iiord  Northbrook  has  directed  that  a  Memorial  Obelisk  ihoold  bs 
erected,  at  bis  expense,  at  Lacknow,  in  memory  of  tbe  faithful  natiTs 
soldiers  who  fell  during  tbe  Mutiny.  The  work  has  been  entmsted  ta 
Mr.  Llewellen,  of  Calcutta. 

The  Bishop  of  Itincoln  gave  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening  inSL 
Mary's  Church,  Nottingham,  "  On  the  True  Character  and  Functions  of  thi 
Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Aichitectare."  The  lecture  wss  delivtced 
in  connection  with  the  movement  for  restoring  Nottin^lum  Castle  and  eon- 
verUng  it  into  on  art  museum. 

Mr,  B.  Eomer  has  been  instructed  by  the  Ibmorial  Comnuttsets 
prepare  a  model  for  the  statue  <tf  the  late  Jobs  Laird,  M.P.,  which  is  to  ba 
erected  in  KAenhead. 

A  Free  Iitbniy  is  to  erected  in  Kewcostle. 

A  Hospital  is  to  be  erected  in  Glasgow  for  the  infirm  burgesses  of  ths 
city,  funds  for  the  purpose  having  been  bequeathed  by  the  MesKs. 
Bndianan,  (tf  Bellfleld. 

The  Publio  Parks  and  Open  Spooes,  under  the  control  of  the  Metio- 

politsn  Board  of  WoHlb,  have,  during  the  year  187^  required  tbe  fiiUow- 
ing  expenditure  for  conservation : — Finsbury  Park,  2,760/.  Is.  6d;  Southwuk 
Park,  1,818/.  Us.  3d.;  Victoria  Embankment  Gardens,  792/.  19«.  lU,; 
flsmpsteod  Heath,  521/.  15«.  id.;  Blackbeath,  535/.  18s.  7d.:  Hackney 
Commons  (London  Fields,  &&),  284/.  16«.  Sd, ;  Sh^herd's  Bnsb,  86/.  i».9d.i 
TootiDR  Common,  90/.  I2s.2d,;  Leiosster  Square,  2591.  Os. Sd.  Ths  total 
net  cost  was  7.137/.  Is.  9d. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  San  Francisco,  states  that 
now  there  is  a  great  demand  for  men  belonging  to  the  various  trades  «m- 

Eloyed  in  hoosebuilding.  Most  of  the  boases  throughout  the  Stale  ata 
uilt  entirely  of  wood,  but  within  a  certiun  distance  of  the  centre  of  ths 
city  all  new  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  iron.  Asue 
carpenters  command  14«.  64^  a  day ;  bricklayers  and  masons,  18«.  Sd.  to 
20s.  lOd,  a  day;  house  painters,  paper-hangers,  and  gli^en^  14s. 
plasteim  and  ^umbers,  16«.  td. ;  upholsterers,  16«.  Sd.  to  25f.  a  d^. 

The  Old  Town  Wall  of  Alnwlok  1^  been  discovered  while  exeavit- 
ing  the  foundations  for  some  new  workmen's  cottages  which  the  Bnka  of 

Northumberland  is  erecting  io  Hotspur  Street 

The  Council  of  the  HarUer  Institution,  at  Southampton,  ban 
petitioned  Parliament  against  tbe  ptcgected  alterations  io  theliewFonat 
which  may  ultimately  lead  to  its  enoloaore.  They  pray  that  sndi  steps 
may  be  tuen  as  will  make  the  New  Forest  a  national  park,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  value  as  a  great  field  fbr  artists  and  art  study. 

The  Soathampton  Town  GonnoU  have  resolved  to  buy  the  woria 
of  the  Gas  Company.     The  price  to  be  paid  u  tweoty^Dox  yean 

purchase. 

The  Blrmincham  Corporation  have  presented  a  ^tedal  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Anderson  Rose,  of  London,  for  alloiwiiut  hu  splendid  col* 
lection  of  etchings  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Art  Oalleiy.  The  culeetiaa  u« 
Tinted  by  about  100.000  persons. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

HE  Hepoti  of  the  ProceediDgs  of  the 
MetropoUtftD  Board  of  Works  for  the 
year  1874  hai  just  been  published,  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  it  ia  full  of  matter 
of  great  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  Indeed  this  seems  to  be  more 
paTticahiriT  the  case  on  this  occasion, 
oecanae  of  the  opportunity  being  taken 
for  presenting  to  tne  public  a  somewhat 
elaborate  statement  of  the  general  work 
of  the  Board — we  may  almost  say  from 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  its 
operations  nearly  twenty  yeare  ago. 

When  any  gOTerniDff  body  is  found  to 
offer  gratnitounly  to  its  conetituency  an 
eipoiitioD  like  ibis  of  Its  succeeses — for  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
d  human  nature  that  whatever  incidental  failures  there  may  have 
been  should  be  artistically  thrown  into  shade  —  cynical  people 
are  apt  to  say  it  is  endeaTOuring  to  discover  for  itself  a  raiton  d'etre, 
if  they  do  not  even  go  a  little  farther  and  apply  the  proverb  Qui 
^excuse  t'accuae.  The  somewhat  balky  report,  therefore,  which 
we  have  before  us  mav  possibly,  for  what  we  know,  be  capable  of 
being  picked  to  pieces  by  the  opponents  of  the  great  municipal  cor- 
poration of  Spring  Gardens  with  a  much  greater  amount  of  ease  than 
fb&t  vrith  which  it  has  been  woven  together  by  hands  which  are  evi- 
dently expert  enough  at  the  business.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  our  own  perusal  of  its  one  hundred  and  forty-aix  pages  has 
been  such  as  to  qnalify  us  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  those  real 
merits  which  in  such  a  document  are  generally  supposed  to  lie 
beneath  the  apparent  We  can  at  any  rate  venture  to 
sxpreai  -what  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  common  feeKng  oi  astonish* 
ment  at  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
seems  to  In  expected  to  do^  and  to  add  the  hope  that  the  performance 
of  that  woA  is  as  genuine  as  it  ought  to  be;  although  how  it  is  that 
nx-and-fOT^  genuemen,  who  are  almost  all  of  them  said  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  trade  from  day  to  day,  to  say  nothing  of  other 

Stblic  enga^ments,  can  find  time  to  attend  to  all  that  is  set  forth  in 
e  BepoTt  18  more  than  can  be  easily  understood. 
Before  the  Keport  has  got  through  much  more  tfaan  half-a-dozen 
lines  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the  astounding  information  that  the 
Board  "  exercises  its  various  powers  in  the  Metropolis  "  under  no 
lees  than  seventy-eight  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  we  are  forthwith 
l^ished.  with  actual  particulars  of  the  whole  number.  Of  Metropolis 
Hanagement  Acts,  there  are  four;  Main  Drainage  Acts,  eight; 
Loans  Acta,  five ;  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Acts,  five;  Thames  Em- 
bankment Acts,  twelve;  Improvement  Acts,  ten;  Building  Acts, 
three ;  IParkfl,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces  Acts,  twelve;  QasActs, 
six ;  Water  Act,  one ;  Fire  Brigade  Act,  one ;  and  Various  Acts  re- 
lating to  Roads,  Railways,  Subways,  Tramways,  Locmnolivw, 
Slanghtobonses,  Petroleum,  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals,  Infant- 
life  Protection,  and  Superannuatitn  of  Officers,  eleven.  Moreover  it 
is  plainly  stated  Uiat  the  number  of  these  statutes  is  being  still  aug- 
mented, and  the  variety  of  their  subjects  increased,  year  by  year. 
This  being  so,  we  wonder  how  man^  more  of  our  Governing  Corpo- 
rations carry  such  a  load  upon  their  shoulders,  and  how  many  Acts 
of  Parliament  it  may  be  supposed  to  take  to  fiimish  at  length  the 
last  legislative  straw  by  which  even  the  back  of  a  Metropolitau  Board 
may  be  broken. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Board  appears  to  be  at  present 
827,193i,  made  up  of  rates,  468,481t,  coal  and  wine  duties,  233,O0OA, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts,  135,712/.  Besides  this  large  revenue  it 
seems  that  nearly  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  money  have  been  raised 
hj  loan  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  all  expended.  The 
sewerage  of  London  has  occasioned  the  borrowing  of  over  fire 
millions  and  a  quarter ;  the  Thames  Embankments  over  two  millions ; 
tineen  Victoria  Street  two  millions  and  a  quarter;  the  new  Charing 
Cross  Approach,  616,76(U. ;  Sonthwark  Street,  400,000i: ;  various 
other  new  streets;  in  all  over  two  nilHons;  Finsbury  Park,  Sonth- 
wark Park,  Hempstead  Heath,  Victoria  Park  (additional  land  only), 
Tooting_Beck  Common,  and  other  open  spaces,  3S3fi76L ;  High 
Street,  Kenmngton,  183,696/. ;  Wbitechapel  Improvements,  23S,60(xt ; 
Park  Lane  Improvements,  140,000/,;  and  so  on  down  to 
Leicester  Square,  226J^ ;  whilst  276,000/.  represents  the  pav- 
ing off  of  the  debt  of  the  old  CommiKioners  of  Sewers,  toe 
predecesson  of  the  present  Board ;  and  116,000/.  is  the  outlay  for 
establishing  the  Fire  Brigade.  It  faas  also  to  be  noted  tfaat  no  less 
than  967,653/.  stands  for  loans  which  have  been  in  reality  ndsed  on 
the  credit  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  various  local  Boards  and 
Vestries,  besides  that  «)6,190/.  has  been  directly  expended  for 
apparently  kindred  purposes.  Then  again,  out  of  the  total  of  fifteen- 
ud-a-lu£r  millions  credit  baa  to  be  given  for  nearly  tiiree-and-«-half 
aaSlHniis  nUdi  hxn  been  repnd,  whilst  anotfaw  milluni-nid-ft-balf  is 


the  value  of  the  building  ground  not  yet  disposed  of  on  the  various 
lines  of  new  streets.  It  must  be  owned,  moreover,  that  these  fifi^ares 
are  only  such  as  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  accounts;  and  if  they 
should  afford,  as  tnev  very  possibly  may,  but  an  imperfect  indication 
of  the  facts  that  lie  beneath,  we  can  do  no  more  than  fall  back  upon 
wdl  known  priiuaple  whereby  the  greatest  perfeetioi  of  scientific 
accountantship  Is  said  to  result  m  the  moat  thorough  oonfosion  of 
the  accounts  to  the  unsdentiSc  mind. 

Bat  ngui  them  as  we  may,  it  is  needless  to  mggmA  that  figures 
such  as  we  hayc  quoted  are  truly  atapendonSf  as  representing  the 
finandal  transactions  of  the  little  load  pariiament  which  sits  at 
Spring  Gardens.  But  we  are  obliged  to  add  that  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal labour  which  has  to  be  expended  u^  these  and  other  amurs 
of  the  Board  is  proportionably  almost  quite  as  wonderful.  Indeed, 
the  Finance  Committee  is  but  one  of  at  least  a  dozen  equally  im- 
portant committees  of  about  fifteen  members  each,  which  are  always 
at  work,  and  whose  private  meetings  during  tiie  year  1874  tell  up  in 
all  to  a  total  of  287,  oesides  that  there  have  been  44  meeting  of  the 
whole  Board  in  public  It  is  plain  that  this  gives,  excluding  holi- 
days, about  eight  meetings  per  week  throughout  the  year;  and, 
seeing  that  they  are  all  held  in  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  members  have  to  come  to  Chari^  Cross  as  an  accepted  central 
point,  literally  from  every  parish  in  London  and  the  suDuribs,  from 
Woolwich  to  Roehampton,  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Hampstead 
and  remembering  moreover  that  the  subjects  of  discussion  are  almost 
invariably  such  as  must  not  only  excite  the  interest  of  responsibl* 
administrators,  but  freqnentiy  awaken  m  small  amoant  of  local  and 
individual  antagonism,  and  thus  produce  constant  watchfolneaa,  sus- 
tained controveiiiy,  and  pndmged  nttings,  wa  can  only  repeat  tiie 
expression  of  a  Uttie  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  so  vast  and  multi- 
fanous  an  amount  of  work  being  accomplished  by  a  small  number  of 
men  who  do  not  even  belong  to  the  orders  of  leisure,  but  have,  as  a 
rule,  their  private  incomes  to  earn  besides  at  their  own  places  of 
business.  It  is  no  secret  that  exception  has  been  taken  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere  to  the  sodal  rank  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  most  important  public  authority ;  but  this  at  least  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  deny — that  if  the  whole  volume  of  business  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  as  at  present  constitated,  professes  to  do  is  well  done, 
it  is  idle  to  speak  of  higher  eodal  status  being  a  qnalification  which 
ought  to  be  brought  into  the  question. 

If  we  glance,  however  hastily,  at  the  actual  achievements  which 
the  Metropolitfm  Board  can  boast  of  having  accomplished  in  whole 
or  part  dunns  its  period  of  office,  we  flna  that  those  grand  under- 
takings the  Main  Drainage  of  Ijondon  and  the  Embankment  of  the 
Thames  have  been  practically  completed,  although  no  doubt  it  will 
be  a  problem  for  the  ingenuity  of  ages  to  come  how  to  carry  forward 
still  more  and  more  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  g^igantic 
enterprises.  As  regards  the  formation  of  new  thoroughfiues,  we 
learn  from  the  Report  that  Garrick  Street  was  opened  to  public 
traffic  tin  1861 ;  Burdett  Road  in  1662 ;  Southwark  Street  in  1864 : 
Holbom  (Middle  Row)  in  1867 ;  High  Street,  Kensington,  and 
Albert  Embankment  in  1869 ;  Commercial  Road,  Whitecbapel,  and 
Victoria  Embankment  in  1670;  Park  Lane  and  Queen  Victoria 
Street  in  1871 ;  Seymour  Place  (Stingo  Lane),  MaTjlebone,  in  1872; 
and  Chelsea  Embankment  in  1874.  The  improvements  still  in  hand 
are  the  Charing  Cross  (Northumberland  House)  Approach,  Wapfung 
High  Street,  the  Shoreditch  and  Old  Street  Road  thoroughfare,  that 
from  Old  Str^t  to  New  Oxford  Street,  the  Harrow  Road,  and  the 
widening  of  Newington  Butts. 

It  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  note  the  succeeses  of  the  Board  in 
respect  of  the  creation  and  preservation  of  what  are  called  "  open 

Pnces."  Here  we  have  to  reckon  as  accomplished  facts  Flnsbury 
ark,  Southwark  Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  Buckheath,  the  gardens 
of  the  Thames  Embankments,  Leicester  Square,  London  Fields, 
Hackney  Downs  and  Common,  North  MUl  and  South  Mill  Fields  by 
the  River  Lee,  the  Commons  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  Clapton,  and 
Stoke  Newington,  and  Tooting  Beck  Cummon ;  and  the  Board  is 
still  negotiating  for  Clapham  Common,  Tooting  Graveney  Common, 
and  Bostal  Heath  near  Plumstead. 

As  regards  other  subjects  of  interest  we  can  only  find  niace  to 
remark  tiiat  in  the  year  1874  the  Metropolitan  Board  brought 
before  Pariiament  three  Inlls  of  its  own,  namely,  one  for  certua 
new  roads  and  drainage  which  was  passed,  one  for  dealing  with 
Ldcester  Square  which  was  also  passed,  and  one  for  amending  the 
Building  Act,  which  was  rejected.  But  it  also  became  the  duty  of 
the  Boud  to  watch  a  good  many  other  bills.  These  seem  to  nave 
had  reference  to  Kew  and  other  bridges,  the  slaughter  houses  of  the 
Metropolis,  the  Amendment  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  the 
various  projected  railways  in  London,  tne  proposed  formation  of 
certiun  new  streets  by  pnvate  enterprise,  and  the  use  of  locomotives 
on  ronds.  All  this  must  be  considered  to  have  brought  about  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  on 
the  whole  it  would  appear  as  if  m  this  department  as  in  others  the 
action  taken  had  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  the  public  interest. 
If  we  were  able  to  enter  upon  the  description  of  other  branches 
of  the  duty  which  has  been  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Bjard  of 
Works  dunng  the  year  now  reported  upon,  we  should  certainly  have 
to  express  the  opinion  that  all  alike  seem  to  be  administered  with 
equal  care  and  intelligence.  So  far  as  the  published  Report  of  any 
such  body  can  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  judgment  the  Board  cer- 
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tafnly  appmn  to  eowpOMd  of  ftttjMfa  aiblQ  tad  ietirs  mm,  tnd 
tlie  oAcmI  stuff  ntme  the  lets  to  be  effica«Dt  and  wtraeBt 

If,  Again,  it  is  to  Im  undentood  that  this  Report  ia  meant  to 
conatitntB  u  aippeal  to  the  pnUle  for  n  vole  of  eonfldeiica  in  the 
HetranoKtan  Bintrd,  it  seems  imposrible  to  deny  tiiit  it  is  in  mvrj 
zespea  a  potrerfnl  one. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  •HAKE8PCRE'9  PLAYS, 

Bt  EmuBD  W.  OoDvnr.  F.SJL 

The  Greek  Playa.— m. 

THE  two  plavB  which  I  bracketed  together  in  ray  Introductory 
notes  on  the  Qreek  plays  iis  belom^ing  in  their  action  to  the 
palmy  days  of  classic  art  were  Winter's  "me  and  Timon  of  Athens 
fB.o.  43(M07).  That  there  is  a  considerable  difference  In  the 
classical  character  of  these  two  works  one  must  at  once  admit  That 
the  classic  element  in  the  Winter's  Tale  is  overlapped  by  English 
medisTaliam  to  an  extent  which  is  at  times  startling  cannot  be 
qnestiooed  by  anyone  after  reading  the  fonrth  A<^.  That  quite  apart 
from  the  {ntrodnetion  of  sixteentb-centniy  Englisb  country  life  there 
a»  strange  anachronisms  respecting  places  and  people  must  be  con- 
«eded.  As,  for  example,  the  mtrodueUon  of  tbe  Oncle  of  Delphi  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  plot,  the  mention  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
«s  Hermioite's  fiither,  the  presence  of  Julio  Rovuto  In  Sicily  as  a 
painter  of  sculpture,  and  the  existence  of  a  country  with  a  sea-coast 
called  Bohemia,  and  ruled  over  by  a  king  called  Polixbnes.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  say  with  some  readers  of 
this  play,  that  it  is  a  comedy  quite  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
reality.  The  Italian  painter  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  slip  into 
the  text  almost  unooserrad,  and  but  for  the  picture  uf  the  English 
Tillage  festiTal,  together  with  one  or  two  slight  refprences  to  costume, 
we  onould  hare  a  play  almost  wholly  freo  from  anachronism. 

The  important  part  in  the  plot  played  by  the  PrxHiA,  or  priestess, 
at  Belphos  recalls  a  time  artenor  to  371  it.c.,  when  the  oracle  was 
popular;  the  names  of  the  dramatis  nertona  are  Greek  down  to  the 
names  of  the  shepherdeSFes  snd  pedlar,  and  the  state  of  society, 
divided  as  It  is  between  two  classes — the  aristocrat  and  the  labourer 
— might  take  us  back  even  to  the  heroic  age.  Then  for  "  Bohemia  " 
I  would  Tenture  to  letA  Boeotia,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  geographical 
lenity.  Finally,  as  to  the  English  character  of  the  fourth  Act, 
we  may  bear  in  mmd  that  a  shepherd's  life  was  very  much  the  same 
in  the  heroic  age  as  it  was  in  the  Elizabethan  or  any  other  age ;  and 
that  the  Boeotian  poet  Hbsiod,  in  the  '*  Works  and  Days,"  gives  us 
pietniM  of  a  simple  country  life  very  little  different  from  those  f^iven 
us  by  the  English  poet  in  the  Winter's  Tale.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  choose  some  date  before  371  D.a  for  the  period  of  the  action.  I  say 
371  B.C.,  becanse  after  this  time  the  Delphic  oracle  had  so  far  lost  its 
bold  upon  the  public  faith,  and  its  old  towering  infinenee  had  been  so 
much  reduced  by  the  exhioition  of  manifest  favouritism,  that  it  would 
hardly  have  attracted  a  colony  so  f»T  removed  as  Sicily.  Nor,  on  the 
other  nand,  must  we  ventore  to  go  too  far  back,  for  fear  we  reach  an 
art  period  whernn  the  extremely  realistic  painted  statue  as  we  have  it 
suggested  in  the  play  would  have  been  impossible — impossible  to  the 
first  or  Archuc  period  as  a  matter  of  course,  impossible  to  the  second 
or  Ideal  period  (464-433  B.C.)  as  a  matter  of  art,  which  artists  at 
least  can  readily  understand.  It  is  to  tiie  beginning  of  the  natura- 
iistic,  or  third  and  last,  period  of  Qreek  art  (43(M07)  that  I  would 
refer  the  Mtim  of  the  Winter's  Tale ;  ukd  thus  it  wmw  to  be 
bradceted  with  Tnnon  of  Athena,  which  is  really  a  Oreek  history, 
Tivoir,  the  misanthropy  and  Alcibiabbs,  the  general  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  beis*  twominent  names  in  Athenian  history  from 
^4(4  ».o. 

The  udiitectural  scenery  in  the  Winter's  Tale  i«  SiciUan,  and 
ineludee 

1.  A  street  scene  (before  the  palace). 

{2.  A  room  in  the  palace  of  LwnrrES. 
3.  The  outer  room  of  a  priaon. 
4.  A  court  of  justice. 
6.  A  room  in  Paulika's  house. 

The  palace  of  Pouxbkbs  appears  once  only  in  the  short  opening 
si»ne  of  the  fourth  Act,  but  this  scene  might  just  as  well  be  a 
country  road  or  a  garden  as  a  palace.  The  five  Scenes  above  enu- 
merated may  be  reduced  to  four  without  doing  the  lightest  violence 
to  the  text,  and  without  incurring  any  archEeologicftl  improhnhility, 
by  uniting  Nos.  3  and  4,  so  making  the  court  of  justice  serve  for  the 
second  Scene  of  the  second  Act.  Nor  would  it  be  very  difficult 
with  careful  attention  to  the  planning  and  setting  of  the  scene  to 
rednce  the  list  still  further  by  uniting  No.  2  with  3  and  4.  Now, 
although  the  period  of  the  action  belongs  to  the  naturalistic,  or  Inst 
style  of  Oreek  art,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  Classic  city, 
as  a  rule,  was  not  necessarily  built  ia  one  day  and  in  one  style,  any 
more  than  a  Gothic  town  was.  That  just  as  Londm  and  York, 
Oorentry  or  Bristol  in  a.d.  1430  exhibited  buildings  of  a  variety  of 
dates  up  to  liie  purest  woric  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  beyond 
Ant  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  in  Agrigentum 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  in  Leontini  and  SynusoM  for  three  cen- 
turies, the  buildera'  hands  had  bees  busy  befbre  PoLiraxB  came  on 
liis  ttnfortanate  visit  to  Lsoims. 


But  iHiattfTer  varie^  existed  la  the  proportiaiu  of  colnaa  aal 
entablaflire,  whatever  cbaageaaad  refinements  were  Aevdoped  under 
the  indubitable  art-culture  of  the  SciUuis,  Doric  was  the  prevsiling 
character  of  the  architecture.  On  public  buildings  like  the  temples 
and  palaces,  colour,  gold  and  ramUi,  «m  lavismy  used  ontnde  u 
well  as  inaias  whan  tin  work  wa*  of  penaa  stooe  aadrstucoosd^bot 
they  were  perhi^  i^^lied  in  Easa  quaofity  when  the  woric  wat  <^ 
marble.   H.  Rmosrv,  who,  in  1^9^  travelled  m  Bi^j  in  com- 

Cy  with  the  Gennan  architects  Zakth.  and  Stibb,  toUs  us  that  the 
y  of  the  walls  were  painted  a  pale  golden  yellow,  the  triglypha 
and  mutnles  blue,  the  metopes  and  tympanum  red,  and  on  some  parts 
were  traces  of  green,  all  used  in  vanous  dwrees  of  intend^.  Other 
antiquaries  tell  us  that  "  the  white  marble  nseer  remained  nsked,*^ 
and  that  even  the  portions  intended  to  be  white  received  a  tranna- 
rent  coating,  that  tbe  blue  used  was  of  a  gr^  opaque  charaeter,  taat 
the  red  was  transparent,  and  that  tSk»  green  waa  fwy  dslieats^ 
although  bright  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  ware  pared  wM 
irregular  polygcoia  <»  Uocka  of  ston^  and  arm-  ImllAng  was  lut 
exactly  a  repention  of  a  peristylar  temple.  Indeed  tiie  majnifrr  of 
houses  appear  trota  Abistophaiteb  to  nave  been  very  de&nent  ia 
their  internal  arrangement,  and  to  have  been  built  od  very  linnted 
plots^  of  ground.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  saoitu; 
provisions  of  any  kind,  and  the  poultry  lived,  Irish-fashion, 
m  the  room  where  the  beautiful  Mzrehisa  carded  ber  wool 
or  plied  ber  distaff.  The  roofs  of  many  of  tbe  bouses  wete 
flat,  and  thither  the  women  retired,  some  to  indulge  in  wine,  some 
to  mourn  for  ADoirre.*  The  Nestoriaa  house,  iUnstrated  in  LataU^ 
'^Nineveh,"  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  fur  idea  of  the  generri 
appenrance  of  the  common  class  of  Greek  teoemenfa.  But,  sgais,  • 
Greek  town  was  not  made  up  wholly  of  the  lower  class  of  dw^fa^s 
any  more  than  it  was  of  temples  or  palaces.  In  the  Tbesmo* 
phoriazuss  and  Eecleaa2usffi  we  meet  with  residences  of  more  thw 
one  storey  where,  too,  the  women  of  tiie  house  hare  a  £stinet  sifM 
of  rooms  to  themselves^  where  some  of  the  upper  nisdows  lotft  into 
the  street^  and  where  bay  trees  and  statues  duiSe  Hbm  eatranosft. 
3^1  with  the  extension  of  plan  and  iQemae  of  mesne  here  inA»te< 
there  was  scarcely  any  addition  to  the  walls  in  the  ahape  of  ardd* 
tectural  detail.  Nor  did  the  ordinary  domestie  bidlding  of  Gieaw 
partake  of  anything  like  what  we  understand  hy  fbe  words  ansU- 
tectural  style  until  a  hundred  years  after  tiie  time  now  under  oar 
consideration. 

The  difference  between  the  houpes  of  the  lower  and  the  opper 
classes  was  one  depending  chiefly  on  size,  solidity,  and  paint 
The  palace  of  Lboktbs  towards  the  street  might  m  represented 
as  a  massive  stuccoed  wall  of  two  storeys  covered  with  painted 
decorations  and  pictures,  pierced  above  by  plain  square  windows 
folding  shutters,  and  below  by  a  wide  and  lofty  doorway  set  in  a 
frame  of  Doric  ante  entablature  and  triple  step-raised  threshed. 
The  doors  themselves  should  be  folding,  with  frameworii  of  pMes 
of  bronze  studded  with  gold,  two  lar^  golden  rings  used  as  kno^ei^ 
and  numerous  square  panels  filled  with  ivoiy  baa  raliefo,  paintsd  na 
gilded,  and  hacked  by  bronze  or  wood.  Befon  Ha  watn  be 
placed  marble  statuest  of  Atollo  and  HBBns,  and  befon tiiese,  lai 
by  the  side  of  them,  the  bay  and  the  huiru,  with  marble  seals 
beneath  them,  extended  avenu&>Iike  to  tbe  line  of  the  street 

The  interior  or  room  of  the  palace  might  be  either  the  oMt^  or 
peristyle,  the  open  part  covered  wi^  a  linen  velarium,  or  a  bril 
arranged  on  a  theatre-like  plan.  Such  au  addition  to  a  royal  pdaes- 
might  be  unusual,  although  not  impossible,  fbr  the  hait  cirde  wm  a 
form  of  ground  plan  by  no  means  limited  to  the  uses  of  the  draak 
But  whichever  plan  may  be  selected,  there  must  be  no  lack  of  imageiy 
portrayed  upon  the  walls  round  about — amber  colour  and  ivory,  bright 
red  and  gold,  grey  blues  and  diver,  tender  green  and  braue  may  afi 
be  there.  There  too  we  may  have  curtains  of  the  rich  Tyiian  pMpis^ 
covered  with  embroidery  in  gold,  white  and  red.  The  intll  paintingi 
might  be  arranged  in  two  or  three  row&^the  lowermost  levtd  being 
some  four  or  five  feet  from  the  floor.  The  subjects  would  be  tidtsa 
from  the  stories  ofgods  and  heroes— APHiMinWB  envy  of  PttetM* 
or  the  labours  of  Hbrouxbb  ;  bow  Jasoh  won  the  gmmled  fieaee  of 
gold,  or  how  Thesbus  escaped  the  labyrioth — wlnlst  some  ioobis 
woidd  be  wholly  given  up  to  the  story  of  tihe  riege  of  Troy  ot  At 
wanderings  of  Odtssbus.  But  unfortunately  such  scenery  as  that  ol 
the  kind  here  suggested  is  practically  imposidble  in  this  geueradciL 
We  may  have  artists  equal  to  save  tbe  work  fnm  being  rii&ido«^ 
btit  no  manager  would  be  mad  enough  to  pay  for  it,  while  aetdA 
and  actresses  work  from  low  motives,  are  Mnd-blind  to  art,  snd 
therefore  utterly  incompetent  to  act  in  tbe  poetical  dnma. 

Pacxina's  house  would  of  course  be  very  inferior  to  tbe  leyil 
palace,  and  yet  we  must  remember  that  the  text  indScatee  a  pMs 
of  refinement,  a  house  where  art  was  honoured,  where  sod^ 
ture  was  at  home,  and  where  the  latest  and  best  woriic  was  efr 
shrined  god-like  within  a  tabernacle,  tent^  curtain,  or  velum. 
These  curtains  were  movable  in  three  ways,  either  by  bdng  draws 
aside,  by  being  lowered  to  the  floor,  or  by  wing  rmaed  to  lite  eeffing. 
They  were  either  of  fine  wool  or  thick  linen,  and  some  were  soav- 
tuous  in  wealth  of  lovely  colour  and  woven  figure.  An  open  ot  Infr 
open  gallery  or  corridor,  ^e  roof  resting  on  aquned  pasta  of  tbatv 


•  LfiWzsta.  Sm  ilso  BMkU,  oh^  S. 

t  Statnei  in  the  ofita  sir  hid  foinnm  or  mlal  Ate  atan  Oa  ttaC  Id 
than  from  faiWiij  Btattnr. 
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or  IBMBM  of  ataoeoad  nuim7,«tet«M  cm  cyUadrioal  pedeBtols,  a  wall 
■with  a  paiDted  band  or  two  <^  omamen^  a  recess  for  HxaxiQir^  and 
•  general  unbeiUb  torn  of  colour  ova  all  are  the  chiaf  iagTecUeots 
£)r  this  aoBne. 

The  iKiitume/or  Ihe  Wmter'a  Tale  would  be  so  much  like  tbat  £»r 
XiVDon  of  Athw^  tiut  I  defer  its  consideiatioD  until  we  hare  gone 
ihnmgb  the  sceneiy  of  the  latter. 

XnaoD  of  MhfiDs  is  one. of  those  plays  whuh  10  so  far  a  doubtful 
-or  at  least  a  Mtchedwork,  that  one  need  nat  be  ultra-conservatlTe  in 
Ae  mfttter  of  ato§e  direotion&  Thus  I  bare  no  hesitation  in  uniting 
ihe  fira^  sacondf  imd  third  Scenes  of  the  third  Act  into  one  external 
«r  s^Mt  ^cene,  the  fit«t  and  third  Scenes  beinf;  enacted  at  the 
ttMfiMda  of  w  hovme  of  Lmnruus  end  SBKPBOHnrs.  The  fifth 
4Seene  might  be  omitted  altogether;  it  bai  notUofr  to  do  with 
BsAJEBm^  and  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot.  The  short 
first  Seoie  of  the  second  Act  may  also  vny  well  be  omitted  in  stage 
representation.  If  furUier  we  make  the  "  room  of  state  "  of  the 
second  Scene  of  "the  first  Act  the  same  as  the  "magnificent  room  "  in 
tiie  last  Scene  at  ihe  third  Aot^  we  shall  have  the  architectural 
•scenery  reduced  to  tiie  following  list : — 

1.  A  hall  tn  Tounr'a  hmse. 

2.  A  xoom  of  state  in  Idiw's  honse. 
St  A  public  place* 

4.  Witbout  the  walla  of  Athens. 

The  hall  in  Tmok's  house  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1 ;  Act  H.,  Sc.  2 ;  Act  III., 
19c.  4 ;  Act  lY^  Sc.  2)  can  be  no  other  than  the  KpoQvpav,  approach, 
TeslSbule  or  court  between  the  street  and  the  front  door.  There 
might  have  been  merely  a  wall  or  a  wall  with  colonnade  towards 
the  street,  and  sereral  entrances  leading  from  it  to  the  court  or  pro- 
Ihyrtm.  This  court  was  in  effect  as  free  as  t&e  street,  for  the  porter 
«na  the  dogs  were  always  kept  within  the  front  door  of  the  house 
ttself.  A  once  rich  and  CTer  generous  openbanded  man  like  Tihon 
■wonld,  donbtlesfl^  have  his  residence  built  in  the  best  possible  way, 
<D  we  may  feirly  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  of  Pentelic  marble, 
Ifcst  its  walls  were  covered  with  imagery,  that  its  doors  were  clothed 
with  ooedy  metals  and  ivory,  in  a  wora,  ^at  it  was  exceptionally 
magn^KWt,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  sumptuous  as  the  palace  of 
Idnig  Lbontbs  in  SieUy.  In  the  banquet  scene  the  guests  would  re- 
•«fioe  on  coadies,  for  although  the  men  of  Hoheb'b  time  and  the 
Soriaos  ct  Crete  always  sa^  the  Athenian  had  learnt  to  eat  in  a 
leolimi^  posture  long  before  the  time  of  TnfON.  One  couch  held,  as 
«  Tsle,  only  two  guests*  and  had  a  separate  table  provided  for  it 
C^ton  these  couches  were  heaped  goat  sKins,  carpets,  and  cushions,  so 
«8  to  make  them  not  merely  comfortable  but  Inzurious.  The  dinner, 
when  of  the  most  recher^  description,  consisted  of  soup,  boiled  fiah, 
■poaltry,  and  meat,  piled  up  on  the  tables;  these  done  with,  the  tables 
were  removed,  then  followed  the  finger-glasses  of  the  period,  plaited 
•^Iwplets  of  flowen  for  tbe  heads  of  the  guests,  and  perfumes  handed 
ammd  by  firm  Umbed  girls ;  last  of  all,  the  loving  cup  passed  round 
4»  the  Boond  of  mosic,  and  then  were  brought  in  deui  or  fresh  tables 
lUed  wi&  fruit,  baked  cakes,  and  toasted  swoetmeats. 

Leaving  TiMow  and  his  fnends  over  their  wine  and  water  we  pass 
fatto  the  street,  and  find  that  a  public  way  in  Athens  was  not  very 
«dilcB  what  it  ma  in  Sicily.  Of  the  walls  of  Thbuistoclk  and  of 
4m  gates  nothing  remaina,  and  any  attempted  reatoration  of  them 
■Ktst  be  in  great  part  conjectural.  We  are  told  that  they  were  nia-ty 
4«b%  high.  There  are  remains  of  foundations  at  Peestum  and  other 
pieces  to  show  us  how  thick  these  Greek  fortifications  sometimes 
were  smd  how  they  were  constructed.  That  there  were  square  towers 
Vid  battlements  and  loopholes  may  alao  ba  received  as  tolerablj 
-eaitun.  We  may  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  the  gateway  was 
.Muare-headed,  rad  that  tbe  masonry  was  massive  and  regular,  but 
if  we  wish  to  go  further  than  this,  restoration  must  be  sapplemented 
hy  design. 

And  now  tmning  to  the  costume  of  b.o.  430-407, 1  confess  I  am 
tMNsbled :  not  for  want  of  authorities  but  through  excess  of  them. 
'Oa  marble,  TasSf  coin,  «nd  gem  are  the  illustrations  which  the  old 
-Oreek  baa  left  ns  of  t^ie  written  word.  This  last  tells  us  of  women 
Aeeked  ont  in  the  feminine  yellow  or  safiroo-coloured  chitons  over 
loose  Oimmerian  transparent  chemises,  or  ehitonians  of  fine  linen,  vrith 
fVdSes  round  the  wnist,  and  sandles  on  the  feet.  An  outer  garment 
•nd  a  eloak,  or  himation,  was  worn  over  the  chiton,  the  latter  usually 
at  ni^tand  in  cold  weather.  Besides  -^ese,  mention  is  made  of 
Fsraian  slippers,  veils  (shawl  or  peplos),  parasols,  small  mirrors 
Attq>ended  from  the  girdle,  rings,  neciclacea,  gold  ornaments,  paints 
4Bd  unguents  for  the  akio,  the  head-dreae,  the  head-band,  and  the 
jsaul  or  net  cap  worn  also  at  night  We  are  told  of  the  hiur  of  some 
women  being  ent  bowl-fashion,  of  that  of  othera  beiufj:  loose  and 
flowing.  As  to  the  men,  we  learn  that  they  wore  a  linen  shirt,  a 
<hiton,  gkded,  shoes,  and  in  winter  a  cloak  and  boots,  and  that  they 
vare  the  chi^et  of  flowen  received  at  dinner  throughout  the  evening, 
aUhougfa  they  might  be  going  to  other  houses.  The  ooloora  most 
iHually  employed  were  the  Tyrian  purple,  the  Sardian  red,  soft  whites, 
iMBdn  giews,  aad  dark  falue-greya. 

It  is  Mmewhat  stwge  that,  considering  the  abnndance  of  illnstoa- 
iion  in  the  BritiA  Muaenm  alone,  a  Greek  dreaa  has  yet  to  be  made; 
$m  ndAer  in  the  aiuseioua  (attenipted)  Clascal  oostomes  of  the 
tfilge,  aor  in  tiie  paintaogs     Olaaeical  subject  publicly  exhibited,  haa 
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a  Greek  tunic  or  chiton  been  fairly  represented.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible without  the  help  of  drawm^  to  fuUy  explain  ibe  difieient 
ahapea  of  and  modes  of  wearing  this  tbe  chief  article  in  a  Greek 
wawrobe ;  but  it  may  bo  noted—  f  1)  that  fineness  and  closeness  of 
texture  in  the  wool  ia  essential ;  (2)  that  fullness  of  material  so  as 
to  secure  a  multitude  of  folds  is  equally  necessary;  (8)  that  the 
gigantic  key  and  wave  borders  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  on 
the  Bnglish  stage  have  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  work  of  the  time 
of  Alcibiadbs  i  (4)  that  the  decoration  of  the  dress  was  eflfectad  by 
double  lines  and  dots  arranged  vertically  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of 
the  chiton  as  well  as  by  border  lines ;  (6)  that  there  were  sundry 
kinds  of  girdles  ranging  from  the  simple  smng  tied  in  a  large  bow  at 
the  front  or  side  to  the  broad  metal  lone  tied  or  daaped ;  and  ((h 
that  there  were  two  distinct  kinds  of  chiton— one  ungle  bodied,  and 
the  other  compound  or  double  bodied  (called  SurKtAi-),  which  consisted 
in  the  chiton  being  much  longer  than  the  person,  the  extra  length  being 
doubled  over,  and  falling  over  the  front  and  back  as  low  as  the  wust 
or  lower.  Besides  these  common  forms  of  the  chief  dress  we  meet 
with  illustrations  of  over  drei>8es  reaching  some  distance  below  the 
waist,  and  girded.  Some  of  these  have  short  shaped  sleeves,  and 
some  have  long,  loose,  or  bag  sleeves.  Another  form  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  sleeve  ia  nothing  more  than  the  upper  eztennve  hem 
of  the  chiton  dropiiing  over  the  upper  arm,  and  looped  up  by  one 
three,  four,  five,  or  aix  buttons.  For  the  Greek  chiton  was  formed  of 
a  square  cut  piece  of  wool,  and  was  as  broad  or  broader  than  it 
was  long.  When,  therefore,  the  dress  was  not  looped  over  the 
arm,  it  huug  from  the  shoulder  button  in  an  tmen  fold  under 
each  arm,  through  which  might,  perhaps,  occasionally  be  seen  the 
delicate  chemise  or  vest  beneath.  The  borders  were  usually  enriched 
with  angle  linest  smnetimes  dots  set  dose  together  were  added  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  ^e  line,  and  in  tbe  richest  examples  double  Hnes 
occur,  tbe  upper  band  Uins  formed  enclosing  embnndered  tigtires — the 
marginal  one  decorated  vrith  conventional  leafiige. 

Various,  too,  was  the  arrangement  of  tbe  women's  hair,  as  also  the 
deeigna  of  tbeir  head-dresses.  Some  of  these  were  extremely  beauti- 
fnl,  others,  sgain,  look  awkward,  not  tosayugly,ifauch  an  objectionable 
word  may  be  allowed  in  connection  with  anything  Greek.  The 
bracelets  were  chiefly  of  gold,  made  in  the  spiral  form.  Necklets 
were  mostly  of  beads  or  pearly  which  were  auo  used  for  the  head- 
dress, for  neckcbmns,  and  even  girdles.  The  peplos  or  shawl,  and  the 
chlamys  or  scarf,  were  worn  out  of  doors.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
very  capacious  sort  of  wrap,  and  was  often  used  as  a  cover  to  choice 
furniture.  It  was  usually  worn  round  the  body,  the  end  being 
thrown  over  one  shoulder  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  bock.  Tm 
Bcarf  was  sometimes  made  in  an  oblong  piece,  the  length  equal  £0 
twice  its  width,  and  sometimes  with  triangular  goars  or  wings  added. 
The  chiton  and  chlamys  were  worn  by  both  sexes.  I  might  go  on 
exhausting  tbe  patience  of  my  readers  with  descriptions  ca  the 
different  methods  of  wearing  the  scarf,  and  of  many  other  modes  and 
detfdls  of  dress,  but  if  anyone  is  annous  to  leun  more  they  have  bnt 
to  devote  a  spare  day  or  two  to  the  British  Museum,  or,  if  this  ia  not 
within  their  readi,  Hakzltok's  "  Vases  "  may  be  consulted. 

And  now,  after  one  has  been  wandering  in  museums  and  noting 
ancient  eastern  authors,  it  is  quite  a  refreshing  change  to  come  home 
onoe  more  and  to  turn  to  the  notices  of  costume  in  the  text  of  Win- 
ter's Tale  and  Timon.  Hbskioite's  words — 

—Ton  may  rids  iu 
With  one  lof  C  kiss,  a  thousand  toiloiigi,  an 

With  tpar,  we  beat  an  acre, 

iotroducea  ua  at  once  to  a  period  wholly  different  from  the  time  of 
ALCIBIA.DES,  As  we  gu  on  we  hear  of  the  day  when  Leontes  saw 
himself  uobreecb'd  in  his  green  velvet  coat,  his  "  dagger  muzzled 
lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove,  as  ornaments  oft  do,  too 
dangerous."  Hehmionk  wears  "a  medal,"  also  called  "ajewel," 
banging  about  her  neck,  a  fashion  we  see  illustrated  in  many  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  paintinga.  VkJj'LXSi.  is  persuaded 
of  the  clown's  truth  by  recognising  her  husband's  handkerchief  and 
rings.  And  lastly,  in  the  fiiurth  Act,  mention  is  made  of  "  three 
pile  "  (velvet),  and  of  a  host  of  Elizabethan  millinery,  "ribands  of 
all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,"  points  or  tags,  inkles,  caddisses, 
cambrics,  lawns,  tawdry  lace,  tape,  silk,  thread,  ebam  jewels,  brooches, 
pomanders,  shoe-ties,  and 

Olom,  M  tweet  u  datnaak  rosDs ; 
If  aaki  for  faces,  and  for  nom ; 
Bn^  bruMlflt,  neoklaoa-ambar. 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  ohambet : 
Qoldon  qnoUa,  and  ■tomaohem. 

In  Timon  of  Athens  drums  and  gloves  aze  almost  the  only  words 
whieh  refer  to  costume  or  propwties  of  a  later  age  than  that  to 

which  this  history  belongs. 

Sir  Henry  James,  the  Direotor  of  the  Ordnance  SurveT,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  "Toughened  Glass,"  ctiscovored  by  M.  de  la  Bastie, 
was  apparently  known  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
combination  was  devised  which  produced  a  flexible  glass ;  but  tbe  machinery 
of  the  artist  was  totally  destroyed,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
valne  of  copper,  ailver,  and  gold  I'rom  becoming  depredated.  According  to 
one  aocoont,  an  artist  appeared  befom  Tiberius  with  a  cop  irf  g^ass.  Tlus 
he  dashed  violently  upon  tbe  ground.  WUen  taken  up  it  was  neither 
broken  nor  cruoked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece  of  metaL  The  man  then  pea- 
duced  a  malUb  and  hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape. 
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PAINTING  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY-III. 

rE  nx  Honorary  Foreign  Aaidemidaiu  show  th^  esteem  for  the 
hoDOur  paid  them  hj  ahaenca  from  the  exhibition,  as  uaual ;  but 
of  foreigneiB  resident  among  na,  or  known  in  our  homes,  several 
works  claim  notice.  M.  Tl^T,  for  instance,  has  painted  (48, 1,233) 
social  incidents— M^dtOTM  de  luxe — with  his  speciaitiea  in  tiie^war  of 
a  light  and  eztremelj  brUtiant  key  of  colour,  and  a  happy  knacic  at 
hitting  easy  attitudes  and  manners.  If  be  were  to  sing  instead  of  to 
paint,  bis  vert  d»  toaiti  would  be  of  the  most  elegant  trifling,  with 
a  shrewd  sarcasm  ou  fvnd,  Esouabs  Frebe  sends  one  little  con- 
tribution, M.  Leobos  nothing,  this  year.  M.  Isbabls,  the  Dutch 
artist,  has  a  characteristic  scene  of  flsberwivea  Waiting  for  the 
Herring  Boats  (850),  in  colour  and  feeling  sombre,  if  not  sad,  as  is 
the  painter's  wont  But  the  sMlTul  way  in  which  the  various  croups, 
each  complete  and  telling  its  own  atory^  comUne  into  a  whole  of 
haiaoced  composition,  shows  the  well-tramed  artist ;  the  execution, 
blotted  and  free,  seems  eudees  and  unmeaning  if  viewed  too  near, 
but  from  the  right  point  of  distance  resolves  into  coherency  and  solid 
efiect.  A  no  wtdnst  taste  hare  the  hangers  committed  m  suspend- 
ing at  the  top  line  in  the  third  room  Madlle.  Henbzbtte  Bbowite'b 
delightful  and  artist-like  picture  The  Pet  Goldfinch  (239).  The 
subject  is  only  a  little  child  at  ber  leeaons,  who  has  brought  in  from 
her  ramble  flowers  and  fruit,  and  now  is  attracted,  as  such  a  gatherer 
would  be,  by  the  aong  of  her  pet  bird;  but  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  whole  thing  is  told,  tmd  the  true  quality  of  tone  and 
touch,  are  lost  at  the  height  at  which  the  picture  bangs. 

Still  we  must  harp  upon  quality  of  sentiment  and  of  carefully 
corresponding  colour,  while  speaking  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Boushton. 
The  two  single  figurea,  bung  as  penoants  in  Room  III.,  the  Path  of 
Itoeea  and  Grey  Daw  (182, 198),  are  as  some  sweet  old  songs,  in  which 
each  word  ia'ao  delicately  chosen  to  help  the  tender  and  <uuDty  grace 
of  the  verse,  you  cannot  pick  it  to  pieces  to  find  the  secret  of  its 
charm,  without  breaking  the  spell.  The  laiver  composition  [of  Mr. 
BotreHlON  is  built  upon  atemer  motive ;  Tm  Bearert  of  the  Burden 
(101),  women,  weary  and  footsore,  trudging  with  babj  and  bundles 
behind  the  atrong-fisted  fellow,  with  his  cur  and  bis  pipe,  who  hulks 
along  ahead  of  tiiem,  are  true  mongb  to  every  day  sorrow,  and 
would  almost  mar  with  suggestions  of  endurance  and  pain  ^is  sweet 
English  Ifuidscape,  the  common  tangled  with  low  growth,  the 
litue  copse  on  ^e  hill,  all  pale  and  dim  undcv  a  soft 
aky,  darkening  .to  chilly  close,  were  it  not  for  the  patient  ham- 
mering of  the  Md  stone-breaker  at  the  road  side,  and  the  ind- 
dent  of  labourers  at  work  in  the  distance.  Mr.  BoueHiON  does 
bis  moralising  in  an  artistic  way,  and  while  preaching,  does  notforget 
to  paint.  His  sympathy  with  continental  modes  stands  him  in  good 
stead  when,  like  an  Englishman,  seeking  to  tell  a  story  on  canvas. 

Faithfulness  to  artistic  eoda  has  also  not  failed  M.  Hbbeoheb  when 
tackling  a  diliicult  subject  in  The  Laat  Mwder  Torangeacrowd 
of  old  men,  dressed  in  red  coats  and  black  tronsers,  on  benches,  with 
only  Eome  brown  wood-work,  a  arey  psvement,  and  a  ragged  banner 
or  two  to  help  the  colour,  and  yet  to  give  a  picture  that  shall 
satisfy  your  eye  and  thrill  your  heart  is  what  M.  Hgbeoher  has 
tried — and  succeeded.  These  veteran  soldiers,  Chelsea  pen- 
noners,  gathered  together  after  their  rough  life-work  of  fight- 
ing, to  hear  good  messages  of  peace  and  comfort  from  the 
Master  they  ul  serve,  are  a  company  toaching  to  behold. 
No  fancy  portnuta  these,  but  close  studies,  true  to  the  lines 
that  time  and  wear  have  cut  into  each  furrowed  countenance;  and 
very  simple  and  broad  is  the  management  of  the  figures,  yet  various 
and  true  in  aimplidty.  So  that  this  picture  is  indeed  no  drawing- 
room  onament,  nor  pleasing  to  a  fastidious  fancy ;  but  it  is  a  piece 
of  honest  and  earnest  and  truehearted  reality,  punted  with  much 
purpose  and  good  artistry. 

By  way  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners  we  easily  turn  to  the  batUe- 
fielda  of  the  year,  over  which  fresh  battlea  seem  in  dauger  of  irrup- 
tion ;  for  the  advocates  of  Miss  Thompson's  clever  picture  are  not 
content  to  take  up  lance  without  running  it  into  the  canvaa  of  M. 
f^anjppOTBAU ;  wbile  the  admirers*  of  the  French  artist  cannot 
praise  him  without  sending  a  slyshotattheladv.  We  have  been  irom 
the  first— and  that  is  several  years  ago — warmly  appreciative  of  Miss 
THOHPSOir'swork;  and  in  The2%thMegimentatQuatreBraai9:5Z),-vQ 
recognise  the  same  artistic  fling,  the  capital  aense  of  incident,  and 
much  of  the  fine  hand  touch  aa  heretofore.  But  that  Miss  Thompson 
has  got  wrong,  and  very  badly  wrong,  in  her  colour  there  is  no 
denymg.  "We  noticed  the  same  fault  in  a  sketch  at  the  Institute. 
She*  has  tried  to  keep  down  the  red  coats  of  the  British  soldiers  by  a 
hectic  flourish  of  red  smoke,  and  to  balance  it  by  reUrinff  groups  half 
hid  in  grey  smdra  on  uUier  side.  The  expedient  has  been  ill 
numaged,  and  the  ptctnre  sn&ra.  Whoi  engraved  and  reduced  to 
black  and  white,  as  we  nnderstand  it  ia  to  he,  adverse  critics  will 
have  to  confess  bow  admirable  is  the  stud;  of  expression  thrown 
into  the  faces  of  the  resolute  yet  reckless  youngsters  who  resist  the 
enemy's  cavalry  attack,  and  how  true  is  the  drawing  and  how  clever 
the  episodical  incidents.  H.  Phiuppoibad's  subject,  also  taken 
fxtm  the  Waterloo  campaign  (613),  is  undoubtedly  good.  This 
kbid  <k  Inrda-eye  view  of  a  hatUe-field  is  done  to  order  in  Frsnce  and 
Germany,  where  masters  in  military  painting  abound ;  but  certainty 
M.  Fhjuppotbau  shows  excellent  taste  and  akitl.  Tbe  composition 
is  admizably  blocked  oat,  and  tbe  scattered  elements  brought  into  a 


whole.  Ligny  (877),  by  £.  Oson^  iiaboaai^talbitflfbatfl». 

fidd  incident. 

It  is  heaide  onr  possible  limits  to  extend  notice  to  all  worOy 
pictures,  so  we  must  needs  group  a  few  names  and  soUeeta  toeethar 
without  comment  Thus,  then,  Mrs.  K  M.  Wabb,  T%e  Poefi  Bnt 
Love  (380),  and  Miss  Stakb,  Hardfy  Earned  (537) ;  F.  Hobsak,  Th 
SmtoratWa  B^jorture  (1168) :  P.  R.  MoRRls,  Mowers  (1,193)  • 
Sir  J.  OiLBEBT,  Tmkeabury  Abbey  (227),  and  Don  QvixaU  (640); 
another  subject  firom  Don  Quiro^  by  L.  J.  Pott  (1,200):  b! 
Wailis,  JPugittvesfrom  CoHttantinople  (386);  K.  Baiswilli,  Zo 
SponUiiio  (612)  ;  K.  DowLnre,  A  Sheikh  mdhi$  8m  attera^  C»n 
(622) ;  and  a  figure  subject  by  Hiss  £.  Osbobn  (646) ;  J.  HmsBir. 
The  Votive  Offering  (431) ;  Hr.  K  Rivibes,  I/em  of  the  Wm 
(190) ;  8.  Lucas,  JEfy  Book  ot  Crook  (327),  &&• 

The  joke  of  the  year  is  painted  by  that  sly  humourist^  Hr.  E  3. 
Mabks.  The  Three  Jolly  Post  Boys  (166).  Is  certainly  a  most  im. 
sistiMe  piece  of  fun,  no  more  vulgar  than  u  the  solgeet,  in  spts  of 
certun  crituuams;  mly  some  people  cannot  enjoy  broad  hamoiir 
eren  when  aeaaoned  by  shrewd  reading  of  chancter  and  good  art 
wtn-kmanship. 

Humour  has  been  somewhat  the  prerogative  of  the  Scotch  artiati; 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fabd,  and  while  Mr.  NxcOLS  only  pamla  Am 
models  with  an  alarmingly  affectionate  eye  for  crude  colour  aod 
magnified  naturalism,  the  Scotch  school  becomes  wholly  sdenm  sad 
dramatic  Mr.  Obchabdson  and  Mr.  Pkttib  have  done  good  w<jdL 
and  promised  more,  in  subject  pictures,  but  this  year  both  show  (lal 
the  tail  with  Mr.  Pbttie  is  the  greater,  he  being  the  *^  biggest  man  (tf 
the  twa  ")  that  the  old  mistake  of  substituting  mannerism  for  s^la, 
will  be  their  bane.  If  they  could  put  into  compositions  tbe  good 
work  shown  in  their  portraits,  all  would  be  well ;  though  evon  in 
portraiture  there  ia  a  tendency  to  scamp  honest  modelling  of  limb 
and  flesh,  and  to  force  up  effect  by  surprise.  The  touch  of  these  twa 
artists  ia  curioualT  similar,  though  Mr.  Obchabdsov  seems  to  work 
witii  ft  knife,  and  Mr.  Pbttie  with  a  tuA  of  bristiee.  Bat,  sa  befon 
said,  thfor  portruts  are  clever  and,  witii  certain  exceptions,  admirsbls 
work.  Vido  No&  70  and  669,  by  Hr.  Obchabdsom,  318  and  666^  by 
Hr.  Pxmx. 

Tbe  Scotch  hmdscape  artists  stidE  with  praiseworthy  fidelitj  to 
their  native  land.  "  land  of  the  Momtam  and  the  Flood,"  qootei 
Hr.  HacWbiskeb  (60S),  and  truly  on  the  mountain  and  the  flood  ia 
these  Scotch  artists  ling  a  monotcmy  of  changes:  sometimei  tl^f 
paint  tbe  mountsdn,  and  sometimea  the  flood,  and  aomeliines  bcrtli, 
Hr.  Pkibb  Gbamak  set  the  fubion  with  a  certain  ghmooa 
some  ^eara  hack,  and  now  Bfr.  Dochabtt  follows  suit  with  T%e 
chart  tn  £^>ate  (S&Q)^  and  Mr.  MacWhibtbb  paints  a  moat  formidiliis 
stream,  which  threatens  to  engulf  the  beholder  (603).  Thsae 
works  are  not  without  merit  or  strength ;  Mr,  Ma.cWhxbtkr,  indeed, 
may  do  some  very  fine  tbbg  any  day.  Mr.  Graham,  himself  has 
sadly  lost  both  touch  and  aense  of  colour ;  we  wish  him  better  loelii 
and  a  return  to  honest  transcript  from  nature.  Meanwhile  here  us 
several  true  and  impresdve  landscapes  by  Mr.  T.Smast,  who,  though  hi 
painta  the  old  orthodox  peat  mosses,  mist  enveloped  mountains,  and 
generally  sombre  and  gloomy  state  of  things  dear  to  his  race,  jet 
throws  colour  into  shadow  and  nobility  into  form,  and  has  not  vet 
eunk  into  ink  and  mahogany  tones  and  scenic  contrasts.  Ii  lib. 
MiTBBAT  a  Scotchman  f  He  has  seat  a  very  good  picture  (114). 
Land  and  sea  ncaives,  on  the  whole^  fiir  treatment  this  year,  a 
oppoution  to  the  s^oom  of  the  Scotchmra  me  or  two  axtiata  s» 
studious  above  all  thinga  of  light.  Blr.  Albbxo  Hun  has  bno^ 
tbe  veritable  sunshine  of  Stmmer  Days  (1,199)  on  to  the  Acadenj 
walls;  no  artist  is  more  tender  and  observant  of  natnre  oodn 
changes  of  tight.  Mr.  Bbett  has  achieved  the  greatest  success  of  th« 
year  in  the  rendering  of  lustrous  colour  under  full  warm  snnsbintk 
m  The  J^ires  and  Steeples  of  the  Channel  Islands ;  he  has  dared  and 
won  the  oeauty  of  splendid  hues,  as  of  birds'  wing  or  shell,  that  aome- 
times  are  thrown  on  rock  and  sea,  under  speciu  conditions  of  Atmo* 
sphere.  We  do  not  especially  admire  the  maimer  of  Mr.  Yicat  Gou^ 
but  in  one  picture  (1,213),  Summer:  Noon,  it  were  impoamble  to 
misa  the  glorious  calm  of  noondav  sunshine  on  the  beechea  slopes 
and  sweeps  of  bracken,  and  folds  of  wooded  distance. 

Again  Mr.  Hook,  in  his  delightful  pastorala^hether  m  Englud 
or  Holland,  is  ever  studious  of  atmosphere.  He  ventures  to  paint 
green  grass  ablaze  under  sunlight,  and  the  shimmer  of  water  under  S 
sky  of  white  radianoe.  Mr.  Fbxdbbiox  Wai.kbb  has  sent  bat  onh 
aod  that  an  unambitious,  picture  to  this  exhibition ;  but  the  amaU 
canvas  entitied  The  Sight  of  Way  (26),  is  a  gem  in  its  subtle  re>> 
dering  of  early  spring  u^hts  and  coloun,  when  the  sunshine  hsa  a 
watery  gleam,  and  the  bright  grass  growe  under  the  soft  fast  of  tba 
young  lambs.  We  have  mt  towaxos  the  last,  onder  no  disteoecf, 
the  landscapes  (tf  Ur.  T.  S.  RAVxir.  This  artiat  contiuass  to  uto* 
originalitv  m  chcnoe  and  treatment  of  snigeet  Grand  moostait 
forma  under  the  witchery  of  fitful  moonUght,  punted  not  after  t»> 
ditionary  Vah  sxb  Nbeb  model,  but  from  real  face-to-fiice  atudj, 
again  have  attracted  him  (.128).  The  Quarriee  of  Solm  Oromd, 
Lancashire  (231),  deservedly  hong  in  the  lam  galleiy,  is  a  rantrit* 
able  picture.  No  common  obaervatioo  ana  power  of  band  htn 
rendered  these  great  rainbow-tinted  boulders  of  elate,  sad 
swathes  of  yellow  bracken,  and  the  nobto  outlines  oi  tks 
far  off  mountains,  so  solid,  yet  so  tender,  against  the 
sky.  A  landscape  artiat  of  whoin  we  ahall  eq^  to  hear  noit 
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is  Ur,  J.  L.  PiCEXBiNe,  wfaoM  two  modest  pictnnfl,  On  a  Vo^fo^ 
•f  Diaoovery  (118)  and  Deaeried  (277>,  are  Inimfal  of  a  poebe 
MMervatioD.  They  aie  both  on  uie  hue — a  great  piece  of  dis- 
erimuution  on  part  of  the  hangers.  Also  let  ua  give  a  passing  word 
to  a  Corot-Iike  morsel  by  A.  Hague  (300,  806),  Two  capital  sea 
neceaby  CoLnrHinirTBB  (SO  and  637)  we  have  only  space  to  indicate, 
lie  broad  and  honest  work  of  this  artist  we  have  before  commented 
upon.  Mr.  Henrt  Hooke  is  in  great  force.  Ouitide  the  Harbour 
(1,176)  is  probably  the  artist's  finest  work  for  drire  of  wind  and 
wave,  and  helpless  rock  of  the  deserted  hulk  upon  the  water.  The 
studjr  of  sky  is  admirable,  with  the  sudden  gleam  of  sunabine  between 
the  rifta  of  cloud  upon  the  created  shoulder  of  a  huge  wave,  causing 
it  to  cast  a  ahadow  on  the  b<dlow  beneath,  fbam-Iaoed  and  seething. 

animal  pictnrea  of  this  Ezbibition  ate  more  remarkable  than 
Gh(dce.  Ur,  GoDIUBi)  has  pidnted  Lord  Wtdtmrton'a  Bloodhounds 
with  a  defiance  of  anatomy  not  to  be  commended.  Ur.  HiBST  is 
amUtioua  but  hopelessly  vulgar  in  bia  chief  picture  of  a  lion  torn  by 
Tnltraes,  Bow  are  the  Mighiy  FaUm  (111)  I  Even  Mr.  Bsitoit 
BmkRB  makes  repnlaiTe,  though  tonchug,  tiie  episode  of  the  poor 
fiudiful  hound,  wounded  to  death,  aa  Latt  of  ih»  Gwrrkon  (ffiiO).  Mr. 
Ahbubkl  has  long  hem  past  notice, 

ORIGINALITY  AND  PROGRESS  IN  MODERN 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Mb.  SainnL  Hnoems, 

A  Rgptr  tvatZ  at  a  WMtb^  of  the  Liverpool  Jrehiteetural  and  Jreiaolegicat 

Social/. 

rE  flnt  and  vamieet  wish  of  the  enlightened  fiisnd  of  the  modem 
Gothic  ucbitectnre,  on  a  calm  and  dispasaionate  review  of  its  career, 
must,  I  tlunk,  be  that,  no  looger  conSoing  itself  to  the  tripartite  rectangle 
and  tpin,  it  break  out  into  other  and  m^btw  forms,  and  show  a  greater 
variety  of  geneml  ontlioe  and  composition  in  its  most  important  (Jass  of 
Btnctares—ehamlitt ;  formost  certainly  those  tbataxe  everywhere  springbg 
Dp  in  city  and  village  are  too  much  alike  both  in  borizootal  and  vertical 
netioD ;  and  tim,.  I  imagine,  arises  from  architects  ignoring  whet  ought  (n 
be  UiMT  conataat  aim— baanti/ol  outline ;  which  not  only  gives  scope  for 
the  bisbest  architectural  taste  and  iaveimm — but  it  is  i^ii^  taste  and 
inventHm  diiefty  find  eeope ;  and  it  is  tbe  first  thing  that  the  mind  takes 
eogaiiance  of— and  cbieflj  in  the  parts  that  tower  int6-  the  air  above  Uie 
geiKsal  roof-line  of  a  city ;  in  which  featmroa  it  should  b*  th*  aim  of  the 
architect  to  embody,  if  not  the  fairut  forma  vronght  in  fancy's  loom,  at 
l«Mt  the  moet  beaatifQl  foms  that  masomry  coeld  rear  np  into  the  welkin. 
For  the  body  of  the  building  there  are  other  shapes  sorely  snitsble  for 
churches  of  the-present  day  ;  which  had  belter  fall  back  upon  some  of  the 
forme  of  £arly  Church  in  difierent  coantries — octagonal,  square,  ctrenlar, 
as  well  as  ennhtte  those  more  beautiful  abapefl  adepted  by  other  creeds. 
Z  allnde  chiefly  to  the  Hahmnedan  moaqnes,  with  their  beaotiftil  domes 
and  mioor^  the  contemplation  of  which  in  varions  lands  ia  not  unworthy 
of  the  Gothic  designer.  They  are  at  leMt  calculated  to  ngret  that 
Hahomedanism  should  haw  monopolised  all  beautiful  cnrved  fiefms,  and 
left  the  straight-lined  ones  to  Christianity. 

Crowning  aoch  new  geometrical  compact  forms,  perhaps  ths^nost  f^oitfol 
element,  pr^^nt  with  tosh  beauty,  and  new  combinations  i§  the  dome, 
than  which,  covering  a  equare  compartment,  nothing  pnduees  so  fine  an 
intmoreffilet. 

The  grandeet  and  most  beuitifiil  interiors  and  exteriom.ih  the  world  are 
square  or  simple  oblong  or  Greek  Cruciform  spsoee,  as  St  Stephen's 
Gbnrch  at  Wallbrook,  St  Sophia's  Hosque,  and  the  Imperial  Mosques  at 
CoDstaDtioopIe,  buildings  most  of  them  showing  sympetby  with  and  eaula* 
tion  of  the  greatest  and  sublimest  works  of  Ood  in  nature.  To  these  nsefnl 
and  grand  forms,  which  she  could  construct  and  decorate  as  consistently  as 
any  other  Gothic  architecture  eboutd  she  now  occasionally  betake  herself  if 
she  woiUd  get  into  the  txoe.  path  of  progress.  The  Uendiuf;  of  the  style  to 
their  arabodiment  would,  I  belien,  go  &tCher  than  uiytlung  else  to  ponr 
new  life  and  vigour  into  it .  The'qaestion  whether  the  dome  would  hanno- 
nise  with  Gothic  architecture  the  MabomedanB  in  India  long  ago  settled, 
for  if  it  harmcnise  with  thur  works,  whi^h  it  admirably  does,  it  could.not 
fail  to  be  a  welcome  feature  of  a  Gothic  compotntion.  It  must  be  even 
more  harmonious  in  an  arcuated  than  in  a  tbibeated  style. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  pendentive  dome,  nor  of  the  combination  of 
domes  and  semi-domes  originated  at  St.  Sophia's  at  ConstantiDople  in  the 
tixtb  century,  and  wbichi  after  slnn^wring  fDr  just  a  thousand  years,  were 
then  lerivad  by  the  Tutks  in  the  Mosqoe  of  Sidiman  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  these  are  foraw  iriiich  I  believe  the  Gothic  ni^bt  ^prophate 
with  due  modiSeation,  and  worthily  daooEats,  to  the  produotion  of  baiuliiu;s 
that  would  shed  as  much  glny  on  the  st^le  as  any  aspiring  example  of  £e 
Middle  Ages. 

But  our  Bteeples  would  not  be  so  mach  alike  if  greater  pains  w<>re  taken 
to  make  them  beautiful ;  which  considering  their  prominence — thrown  up 
into  the  air  only  to  be  looked  at — to  be  observed  of  all  obserrers,  and 
wbece  tbey  cannot  be  nsefnl,  they  certainly  should  be  more  decorated  by 
nieajie  of  tracery  and  carved  foliage,  and  more  nleamng  in  outline ;  wbioi 
reminds  me  how  seldom  the  piexeed  lantern  and  lantern  and  apn,  of  which 
we  have  some  Iwantifhl  examples,  have  been  employed.  But  these  struc- 
tores  are  reaJly  captivating  to  the  imagination.  Such  compostttons  seem 
the  palace-home  for  genii  of  the  air  and  clouds,  and  to  such  the  eye  would 
be  attracted  ten  times  more  than  to  the  BoUd  s^re^  and  from  them  receive 
ten  times  tbe  pleasure. 

All  these  would  be  sufficientlr  pyramidal  and  aspiring  in  cliaracter,  or 
-might  be  made  so,  and  would  point  to  heaven  as  unmistakably  as  the 
simtdsK  tower  and  sftife;  indeed,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  pro- 
daeiDg  this  dmracter  without  eonflnement  to  Uie  tower  and  spire.  S<»ne- 
thing  is,  I  think,  urgently  called  for  to  infose  greater  variety  into 


class  of  Btmctures;  ibr  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  unvarying 
forms  in  town  and  country  beoomes  wearisome  to  the  eye ;  from  the  mono* 
tony  of  which  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  wher^  at  least  in  manufao- 
tunng  towns,  they  are,  moreover,  eclipsed  in  size  and  power  by  the  tsU 
chimnm,  the  n^iest  of  Wren's  stecfiles,  and  some  of  them  were  ugly^ 
would  be  a  relief. 

Spires  and  steeples  of  one  type  of  form  were  never  bo  numerous  in 
MediEeval  or  any  former  time  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  and  never 
did  architecture  mn  so  counter  to  the  analogy  of  nature  as  in  their  pror 
dnctlon.  I  appeal  to  ail  capable  of  making  the  observation  whether  it  is 
not  so.  Think  of  tbe  infinite  variety  with  regard  to  form,  colour,  &e.,  ia 
the  natural  features  to  which  they  bear  the  strongest  analogy,  that  boauti- 
fal  and  poetic  class  of  structures  with  which  nature  has  eveiywhare  adorned 
tbe  earth,  I  mean  trees,  as  well  as  those  humblw  nrodnctionfl,  canes,  reeda, 
com,  gmsBes,  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to  fiMl  with  me,  that  there  is 
somethiDg  wanting  in  modem  Gothie  ardhiteetnre^  style  which  in  able 
hands  is  capable  of  vidng  with  nature  herself  in  the  production  of  a 
pleasing  variety.  Assuredly  thwe  are  an  immense  variety  of  beautiAil, 
cnrred  and  pointed,  and  aspiring  forms — &r  brighter  forms  than  any  that 
hare  yet  appeared  in  Gothic  uchitecture,  Mediierul  or  modern — equally 
appropriate,  equally  expresaiTS,  that  could  be  found  among  the  golden 
Tisioos  that  he  mirrored  in  the  soul's  fairyland — tbe  fancy  and  tbe 
imagination. 

Recurring  to  the  general  form'and  ehazaeter  of  modem  Gothie  chnxdies, 
nothing  would,  perhaps,  contribute  more  to  give  newness  and  im* 
provement  to  exterior  design  than  the  introduction  of  tiie  round  or  simply 
clustered  column  of  the  interior  to  play  a  part  on  the  exterior — I  mean  on 
the  same  full  scale  as  the  nave  pillars  within  the  building,  and  acting  ae 
supporting  columns  in  arcadad  porches,  as  seen  in  tbe  Bysontine  and 
Ituian  Gothie  Churches.  I  think  this  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments, one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  that  could  oe  made  on  the 
Medievalists.  It  would  be  the  acquisition  of  an  important  element  of 
form,  the  rolnmn  becoming.as  useful  and  efiective  ezteiiidly  as  it  is  inter> 
nally,  and  a^  it  is  in  the  Classic  styles.  The  column  so  applied  would 
have  an  ennobling  effect  upon  any  church,  in  proportion  to  the  exient  in 
which  it  was  employed.  It  vouiA  give  greater  contrast  and  variety  of 
form,  and  a  brilliancy  of  light  and  shade  which  nothing  else  could  give. 
In  a  cathedral  the  far  advancing  Galilee  porch,  composed  of  oilumos  would 
not  only  bo  useful,  but  have  the  finest  dBeet  on  the  whole  composition. 
The  angles  of  such  porch  or  any  porch,  unlike  the  pordies  of  the  Italian 
Gothic  churches,  which  look  weak  and  are  weak  for  want  of  abutment, 
should  be  buttreeaed.  The  introduction  of  this  new  element  would  give 
great  impulse  to  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste  and  invention ;  for  the  column 
is  by  no  means  a  sterootypod  feature,  fixed  for  ever  in  one  or  two  forms, 
Corinthian,  Ionic,  or  Doric,  but  full  of  life  and  elasticity,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  and  adapted  to  any  new  circumstance.  Indeed,  in  any  style 
the  column  as  hitherto  known  and  used,  the  most  elegant  Corinthian 
column  ever  deugned  at  executed,  that  of  the  remains  <n  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  or  even  the  best  Greek  examples,  oonld  be  hx  ontstnpped 
and  distanced. 

In  Corinthian  columns,  I  consider,  foliage  decoration  is  too  much  con- 
fined to  the  head  of  the  shaft  It  should,  I  think,  first  appear  at  the  base, 
and  delicately  adorn  it  at  variona  stages,  as  preparation  fiir  its  full  de- 
velopment in  the  head, 

I  think  the  modern  Gothic  architects  have  not  duly  recognised  in  their 
works  the  difference  between  modem  and  Medieeval  feeling  on  the  sul^'ect 
of  religion.  Had  thoy  done  so,  a  less  measure  of  a  vertical  expression,  and 
more  is£  tba  borisontal,  together  with  lower  and  broader  proportions  than 
are  found  in  the  ancient  examples  of  the  pointed  Gothic,  woud  have  been 
exhibited.  The  edifices  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cenlnries  were  in 
keeping  with  a  religious  enthnitiasm,  a  public  zeal  at/urore,  in  those  times 
that  no  longer  exist,  and  the  style  requires  a  lowering,  a  toning  down,  as  it 
were,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  soberer,  more  rational  experience  ; 
which  points  to  forms  and  proportions  which,  if  not  so  significant  of  man's 
religious  aspirations,  are,  perhaps,  more  symbolic  of  the  "  great  and  noble 
simplicity  m  the  Gospel  aUnrj.     The  same  sound  judgment  and  artistic 

giwer  that  so  beautifully  bent  the  Gothic  to  domestic  purposes  both  in 
ranee  and  Italy,  prior  to  the  rcTival  of  the  Classic  Soman,  carefully  ex- 
cluding all  ecclesiastical  character  from  it,  is  what  is  now  wanted  to  be 
exercised  on  the  style  for  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  spirit  of  tho  day. 

Moller,  in  ronarking  on  the  Church  of  Bathalha,  in  Fortogal,  tbe  roof 
of  which  is  quite  flat,  covered  with  laige  stone  slabs,  complains  that  tiie 
whole  form  of  the  building,  the  pyramids  and  the  small  pointed  gables  vith 
which  the  aspiring  pillars  are  ornamented,  ore  discordant  with  tbe  hori- 
sootal  termination  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  attributes  it  to  the  choice 
of  a  northern  style  in  a  southern  climato.  Hut  the  discordancy  arises  teom 
the  merely  bonowiog,  witiiont  adapting  the  style  to  the  climate  and  fanild* 
ing  matenals  of  the  country  :  a  style  that  woe  as  well  fitted  for  southern 
as  for  northern  climates ;  one,  indeed,  which  arose  in  southern  climates, 
and  in  its  earliest  states,  as  in  liombardy,  was  essentially  a  southern  style. 
Even  in  a  country  so  sonthern  as  Portugal,  the  serenity  of  whose  skies,  I 
believe,  is  not  perpetual,  a  tlight  pitob,  equal  to  what  the  Greeks,  or  even 
tbe  Romans,  used  in  their  temples,  might  be  introduced  into  their  roofs 
without  libelling  the  climate.  5ow,  I  believe  Gothic  could  be  brought 
down  to  even  this  low  piteh  of  roof,  and  made  perfectly  barmonious  witli 
ideas  awakened  bf  the  dimabs  snd  aspect  of  nature  in  the  country  in 
which  such  nx^-piteh  was  sufficient  The  fa^es  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Qrvteto  and  Siena  would  have  looked  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  gables 
of  lower  pitch,  which  would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  tlie  rest. 
AH  the  smaller  and  ornamental  features  would,  of  coarse,  have  to  sym- 
pathise in  this  reduction  of  pointedness  in  structural  featores ;  but  there 
may  be  as  many  points,  and  as  much  increase  of  acuteness  upwards,  as  in 
the  Gothic  of  the  North. 

If  Gothic  cannot  be  thus  adapted  to  a  low  pitch  it  has  no  business  in 
the  Peninsula  or  in  Italy,  and  it  must  not  be  introduced  into  some  parts  of 
our  colonies,  as  Anstndia  or  anywhere  but  in  high  UOTthem  latitudes; 
■wldch  to  affirm  would  be  to  detract  from  its  merits.  But  it  can  be.  To 
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the  man  irbo  knowi  what  style  meana,  and  hov  to  handle  it,  nothing  is 
easier  than  folly  adaptiog  it  to  any  climate.  It  vonld  go  apontaneonsly, 
as  it  wero,  into  the  forms  and  modifications  reqnired  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  climate,  and  gradnally  recognise  every  circanutance  that,  in  the  natnre 
of  tilings,  is  ezpooted  to  exert  an  influence  upon  architecture.  I  believe 
the  smallness  of  slates  in  the  Middle  Ages,  requiring  a  high  pitch  in  roofs, 
had  something  to  do  ■with  the  extreme  Tevtieality  of  the  style;  and,  if  so, 
the  laii^ness  and  perfection  of  that  roofing  material  in  oar  day  should 
caose  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  voiild  be  no  danger  in 
xendpring  the  horisoLtal  tendency  too  promineat,  because  horizontal  con- 
nection belongs  naturally  to  all  styles,  whatever  decree  of  vertlcality  they 
may  afTect,  and  becanse  norizootal  division  into  stages  corresponds  to  and 
symbolizes  the  natural  and  proper  growth  of  the  Imilding ;  though  in  no 
building,  of  whatever  a^let  should  the  horizontal  ud  vertieal  be  equally 
poised. 

Increased  horisontalit^  is  the  more  esUad  for  in  Gothie  ehnrchea  forming 
part  of  eontinnoaa  etoeet  architectnre,  which  is  essentially  hOTiaontal, 
whatever  the  style.  A  Gothic  church,  placed  between  two  rows  of  at- 
tached shops  and  dwellinft^houBes,  and  ignoring,  as  too  man^  Gothic 
chnrchoa  do  in  England,  the  horizontal  principle  of  composition  is  utterly 
contradictory  of  the  tendency  and  expression  of  all  around  it.  To  be 
edified  or  pleased  by  ita  peculiarly  religious  character,  so  utterly  inhar* 
moniouB  with  its  accompaniments,  is  absolutely  impossible.  So  entirely  is 
it  out  of  its  true  place  and  element  among  the  hills  and  meadows,  rising 
above  cottage  gable,  trees,  and  other  kindred  and  analogous  forms,  or 
combined  with  those  picturesque  conventional  buildings  which  the 
Medieval  architects  could  so  skilfully  group  around  it,  that  what  strikes 
you  moat  is  its  strange,  disconsolate,  and  plaintive  air.  Snch  inconsisten- 
cies of  character  and  association  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Qothic  architecture  has  the  advantage  over  the  Greek  in  being  richer, 
more  expressive,  fuller  of  natural  life  and  variety,  and  consequently  more 
powerful  than  the  other  to  move  the  heart  of  the  beholder ;  but  if  we 
"could  infuse  into  it  some  portion  of  the  unity,  pore  symmetrical  beauty 
and  int^eetuat  repose  of  the  Greek,  it  would  be  more  perfect  and 
satisfying  architecture.  It  would  satisfy  the  intellect  as  well  as  touch  the 
heart  and  imagination,  and  commend  itself  better  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  day,  which  has  been  refined  by  Classic  art  and  literature  and  various 
influences  unknown  to  the  Medisevalists.  I  believe  this  could  be  done,  and 
I  think,  moreover,  that  the  aim  at  this  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  progress 
that  remains  to  the  style,  the  true  advancement  of  which  requires  that 
every  purifying  influence  upon  its  detail  and  sculptural  decoration  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Among  the  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  sym- 
metrical genius  of  Classic  ardiiteetnre  and  art,  and  the  taste  and  feeling 
innpired  by  them  and  by  the  revived  claaaie  literatore  and  learning,  the 
streams  of  which  have  now  mingled  with  those  of  the  Gothic  or  jRomantic 
for  centuries,  till  the  mind  of  ^ssieal  Antiquity  has  become  part  of  the 
modem  mind  of  Europe. 

That  the  revived  knowledge  and  study  of  Classic  art  should  render  our 
Gothic  diffvrent  to  that  Gothic  whose  architects  had  never  board  of  the 
Parthenon  or  Erectheium,  is  a  position  which  sefms  to  me  to  require 
little  to  be  said  in  ita  support.  The  mind  and  taste  of  the  nn- 
prcgudiced  architect— and  all  architects  must  be  onpr^udiced,  if  they 
would  be  great  or  tmthftil— could  not  ftil  to  be  touched  and  chastened 
by  the  r^ned  beauties  of  the  Clasne  monuments,  and  rendered  purer 
and  more  fastidious  than  the;  would  otherwise  have  been.  Such  an 
architect,  I  believe,  woald  imbue  his  mind  with  classic  beauty  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  man  whose  sole  pursuit  it  was;  and  this,  if  he  is  obeying 
hifl  intuitions,  and  using  the  style  with  eolighteoed  freedom,  must 
necessity  communicate  itself  to  his  works,  to  the  infusion  into  them  of  a 
tincture  of  classic  feeling  which  must  operate  as  a  refining  and  beautifying 
principle,  and  be  "like  a  vemal  air  imparting  an  odour  of  flowers,"  and 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  tastes  that  have  been  purifled  by  the 
study  of  classic  poetry  nnd  literature  and  contemplation  of  classic  works  of 
art,  nnd  which  has  of  late  come  to  assimilate  more  to  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sunny  South.  His  works  would  naturally  retain  a  greater 
licence  and  wildnesa  of  composition  and  decoration  than  the  classic  genius 
would  permit ;  but  tboy  would  receive  greater  refinement,  and  would  show 
more  f;eomatrical  grace  and  precuion,  and  other  agreeable  qualities  that 
now  disdnguish  CUssie.  Structural  modes  and  principles  would  be  carried 
out  and  expressed  in  them  with  the  greatest  consistent  amount  of  formal 
beauiy.  I  really  question  whether  they  would  not  exhibit  an  attempt  at 
some  if  the  optical  and  eesthetic  corrections  and  refinements  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  at  least,  I  think  their  author  would  be  inclined  to  try  the  effect 
of  diminution  and  entasis  on  the  nave-pillars  of  a  church,  or,  in  other 
words,  turn  the  pillars  into  columns,  as  far  aa  circumstancea  would  permit, 
and  keep  more  in  view  the  classical  proportions  in  these  pillars. 

In  all  coniitries  styles  of  architecture  have  been  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  proximity  of  others,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  fascinating  power 
on  the  mind  of  the  architects,  hare  had  an  iuflneDCo  on  their  wotlu.  But 
not  only  have  styles  been  iuflnonced  and  changed  by  each  other,  but  new 
styles,  intrinsically  branliful,  have  resulted  from  the  coutnct  of  two  or 
more  styles;  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world  are 
ihone  wherein  the  richer  and  happier  fancy  of  the  East  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  soberer  genius  of  the  West.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  in 
Naples,  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  other  places,  where  the  most  exquisite 
architecture  bus  been  generated  by  the  mixture  of  that  of  the  North,  the 
South,  ond  the  East,  Greek  and  Saracenic  feeling  in  decorative  detail 
and  colouring  with  Bomaneaque  and  Gothic  taste  in  composition  and 
masBiog.  With  a  religion  sternly  opposed  to  that  professed  by  the  people, 
the  materials  and  o't  meuts  of  whose  monuments,  fioman  and  Byzantme, 
they  wrought  intu  nod  amalgamated  with  thoir  own,  the  Saracens  gave  an 
entirely  distinct  character  to  their  architecture  in  the  last-named  place, 
Sicily,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  styles 
anywhere  to  be  found.  The  very  highest  style  of  architectural  beauty 
may  be  and  has  been  produced  by  the  felicitous  combinations  that  arise 
from  the  junction  or  meetiog  of  styles:  gcandeur  of  compositi(m  and  mass 
bom  m»t  «legaiic«  of  omamnat  ftom  another,  riehaess  of  eolotir  a 


third ;  while  the  noion  of  two  imperfect  styles  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  result  in  a  third  superior  to  either  of  its  progenitors.  What 
does  not  both  the  Gothic  and  Benaissanee  of  Spain  owe  to  Uie  poetic  belitig, 
delicacy,  and  refinement  that  pervade  it  and  render  it  so  truly  ctptivKUng, 
to  the  influence  and  infusion  of  the  Moorish?  AIL  this  will  be  follj 
recopiniaed  and  profited  by  in  the  works  of  the  aincexe  arcfaitact,  in  vhicli, 
I  think,  would  be  seen  a  tendmey  of  the  style  to  what  it  woold  have  been 
had  it  been  devdoped  for  the  same  purposes,  and  under  the  saoie  rdigiois 
impulses  by  a  refilled  artistic  peo^e,  wh<^  white  strong  in  their  aims  at 
religious  ebanicter  and  expression  of  the  Northern  races,  could  ytft  folly 
appreciate  every  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Classic,  such  as  the  Lombardi  in 
Italy  would  have  produced  had  they  not  been  checked  by  the  infinence  of 
the  Classic  races  which  remained  among  them.  To  such  an  architect  tha 
chief  use  of  all  styles  and  all  things  else  is  the  perfection  of  his  own 
architecture;  for  which  purpose  all  tJie  outward  forms  and  ieiages  of 
things,  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  the  entire  diele  of  vOa,  will  be  ink 
andev  omtrilnitioo. 

Of  all  the  faatorcs  of  a  Gothic  pfls,  the  cme  that  moet  loudly  calls  for 
the  refining  influence  of  the  Classical  style  is  the  buttress.  In  the  gnat 
Medieeval  examples  of  this  feature,  it  is  considered  a  merit  that  it  is 
the  form  best  calculated  for  successfully  resisting  the  lateral  thrust  of  tlu 
groined  vaults ;  that  it  is  formed  and  disposed  in  strict  and  literal  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  and,  therefore,  without  wane 
of  its  materials,  every  particle  of  which  is  actively  employed  to  the  exelo- 
Kon  of  any  useless  or  ezpleUve  masonty  from  ita  eomporitiuL  Nov  it 
qipears  to  mo  that  it  is  only  in  the  comparatively  |Nrosaic  wcvks  of  the 
engineer,  and  not  in  eveiy  work  of  even  that  class  of  production,  that 
stritA  econjmy  of  materials  should  be  eiyoined ;  and  ib&t  a  buttress  or 
anything  else  fashioned  with  an  eye  to  a  material  use  only,  and  to  th« 
embodying  of  proof  of  dynamical  and  statical  knowledge  and  tkS\,  docs 
not  belong  to  architecture,  which,  as  an  art  of  the  beautifiil,  reqnirec  > 
greater  sacrifice  to  the  sense  of  beauty  than  is  involved  in  ttw  men 
carved  adornment  of  the  form  arrived  at  by  algebrwe  ealeolation.  I  caa- 
not  but  think  that  the  form  itself  should  be  modified  by  oarefol  esa- 
siderations  with  regard  to  beauty,  a  ray  of  which,  says  Emareon.  ontvaigiB 
all  the  utilities  in  the  world,  and  made  as  beaotifnl  as  woold  ecmdit  with 
Its  fully  and  clearly  expressing  its  office  and  purpose  as  a  bnttnes. 

While  the  law  of  forces  should  be  kept  folly  and  eleariy  in  view,  such 
addition  of  material,  beyond  what  stability  required,  should,  I  conceive, 
be  made  as  would  enable  the  archited  to  mould  it  into  the  greatest  >yo- 
metry  and  grace  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  enable  him,  in  carrying  it 
up  from  the  ground,  to  avoid  thoee  irreguluities  which  so  freqaenUy  dis- 
figure it,  such  aa  the  one-sided  set-offii,  which  are  tax  less  ptMsing  than  the 
slope,  which  is  carried  equally  round  the  three  rides,  ana  less  snsosptible 
of  effective  and  satisfkctory  decoration. 

The  Medieeval  architects  did  generally  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  bsttrm 
less  prajection  than  the  outward  thrust  of  the  vault  required,  and  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  lateral  resistance  by  the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the 
pinnacle.  This  was  done  less  for  appeanmce,  perhaps,  than  to  prsveid  aa 
Inconvenient  ^qjection  of  buttress ;  but  might  not  a  farther  liberQ'  be 
taken  with  it  to  make  it  more  symmetrical  and  graceful,  and  conseqaaatly 
more  a  feature  of  fine  art  ?  Might  we  not  further  reduce  l^e  neeassi^  for 
prqjeetion  by  giving  it  greater  thickness  or  width,  or  by  giving  additionsl 
thickness  to  the  wall?  But  there  are  examples  to  show  that  the  buttress 
can  be  sufficiently  lightened  as  it  ascends,  and  with  enUre  geometrical 
regularity,  with  hue  little  sacrifice  of  material.  There  are,  I  doubt  act, 
various  waya  of  doing  it ;  among  the  rest  that  of  turning  the  apper  stagt 
diagonally,  which  gives  it  a  piquant  and  pleasing  «^ct.  Sut  whefhs 
much  or  little  expletive  matter  be  reqnired  for  the  purpose  in  qnestios,  as 
beauty  is  indispensable  in  architectnre,  we  should  be  quittf  jnstaSed  is 
giving  it,  as  much  so  as  in  oratory  for  the  sake  of  sound,  and  to  saUs^  the 
sense  of  hearing,  in  adding  synonymous  and  unneceesar}-  words  to  con- 
plete  the  roundness  of  a  period.  Or,  as  in  poetry,  in  which  similar 
means  of  e^t  ore  resorted  to  :  even  rhyme  tastsfulty  applied  gives  to  a 
work  an  additional  power  of  pleasing.  But  apart  from  these  coosidflra- 
lions,  the  love  of  variety,~of  the  new,  the  original,  the  fresh  in  dwgn, 
of  varying  on  what  has  been  done  before,  ahould  lead  to  some  gteatn 
freedom  than  has  yet  been  exercised  by  modem  Gothic  arehiteeis  in  ths 
treatment  of  Ae  battress— a  feature  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  mast 
naturally  purify  itself  as  the  style  advances ;  a  square  buttress  with  one 
sloping  set-off  at  a  third  of  its  height,  and  a  second  one  di^uised  by  a 
pediment,  and  finished  above  with  a  square  croeketad  pyramid,  is  a  thing 
that,  having  been  produced  so  often  before,  no  architect  should  literally 
repeat  in  the  present  day.  The  turret-buttresses  of  Henry  VIL's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  show  the  superiority  with  respect  to  beauty  of  tbe 
octagonal  forms  over  tbe  irregtdar  square  onee,  which  are  undignified 
objects  for  th«r  elevated  and  prominent  ponticm.  The  cloitared  pinoaclea 
at  the  angles,  as  at  lincoln,  are  very  superior  to  the  sqnare.  I  think  tbe 
plan  adopted  by  ths  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  of  putting  Uie 
buttresses  inside  the  building,  ox  rather  the  window-plane  outside,  using 
tbe  buttresses  as  division  walls  of  side  chapels,  deserving  of  oonsideratioD, 
as  one  by  which  much  that  is  injurious  ozteroally  to  high-art  qualities 
may  be  avoided.  While  he  did  not  waste  the  buttresses,  he  gave  a  greater 
nobleness  and  grace — an  unbroken  simplicity  and  breadth  to  the  outside. 
Aa  wide-spreading  buttresses  were  all  occasioned  by  narrowing  <tf  piers  and 
widemog  of  windows  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  auined  glan,  their 
treatment  in  ftiture,  and  so  fiur  the  course  of  the  styl^  should  modi  depend 
upon  the  reception  and  fate  of  that  element  amongst  us — an  element  miA 
cannot,  I  think,  be  consistently  introduced  to  the  extent  it  was  in  tbe 
Mediseral  churches  in  any  butBoman  Coolie  and  high  Anglican  places  of 
worship,  on  account  of  its  diminatitm  of  the  lig^t  necessary  for  the  Pro- 
testant  service. 

But  apart  from  this  consideration  whether  unstained  windows,  with  smne 
portion  of  Uie  fair  face  of  nature  in  the  shape  of  waving  trees  and  shrubs 
pawing  in,  would  not  be  even  more  beantifhl  than  stained  glass — hare 
more  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  not  nn&Tourable  to  deroUon,  is  wortl^of  eon* 
sideiation. 
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I  have  already  mentionsd  flying  bnltpeeBee,  -which,  if  (Jothic  be  pursued 
with  the  right  notion  of  the  relatire  rank  of  sdence  and  art — maUng  art 
the  Bflpmine,  and  ctHMtmetiTe  science  hot  her  handmaid,  the  reverse  of 
vhieh  wa«  the  praeti«6  at  the  Middle  Ages,  «e  ihonU  seldom  eee,  and 
vben  ve  did  tbey  would  not  be  straight  oommoo  Btnts,  bat  gracefully 
arched  and  pierced  like  those  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  You  would  never 
•eethem  on  the  body  of  laige  and  noble  churches,  destroying  theirbreadth 
and  grandeur,  as  they  destroy  those  of  most  of  the  great  French  cathedrals, 
which,  as  architedoztil  eompontioni,  might  not  Inaptly  be  dedicated  to  the 
lame  deity  Vulcaa. 

I  Uunk  onr  churchee  mij^fat  be  fringed  and  outlined  above  against  the 
sky  with  more  beantiftal  objecta — higher  class  of  sculpture  than  they 
ubally  are — and  that  there  it  gnat  Bcope  far  variation  and  impiovemnt 
on  foregone  examples  in  the  matter  cf  bnttress  set-ofib,  parapets  and  flniols, 
which  should  be  brouffht  more  into  the  region  of  art ;  and  that,  in  impor- 
tant buildings,  statues,  as  at  Milan,  might  more  frequently  be  employed 
n^n  setrofib  and  as  flnials;  and,  as  in  pictures,  the  painters  sometimes 
aim  at  developing  some  one  quality  in  particular,  so  I  would  like  to  see  in 
one  a  £ne  development  of  beautiful  buttresses ;  in  another,  of  windows  in 
thickened  walls,  witbout  buttresses,  giving  deeper  and  more  powerful  re 
«als ;  ID  a  third  a  composition  in  which  the  window  ia  omitted  and  light 
bn>Qght  from  above  tbioogh  the  xoat,  which  would  give  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  ingenuity  and  invention  in  wall'tiacery,  decoration  and  niche- 
work,  scolptured  symbols,  &c.  In  such  works  we  should  have  a  chance  of 
getting  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  something  new. 

Start  not  at  the  idea  of  a  Gothic  church  without  buttresses  or  windows. 
Snrely  thero  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  style  that  forbids  skylights, 
which  snggest  at  once  whatever  introduced  the  omission  of  the  window; 
and  as  for  the  nnbattressed  wall  resisting  the  tbrnst  of  a  vault,  it  is  only 
the  sacrifice  of  a  little  more  material  than  nsoal  to  beauty,  which  is  a 
pnaaiyolyeetof  art. 

THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

ART, 

THE  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth)  last  week  delivered  a  lecture  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham,  on  "  liie  True  Character  and  Functions 
of  the  Arts  of  Fainting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,"  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  Mnseum  of  Art  on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Nottingham. 

In  the  course  of  it  be  said — The  true  function  of  art  is  to  endeavour  to 
discern  ideal  beauty,  and  to  present  its  imagery  to  the  eye  by  pictures 
of  risible  forms,  not  losing  their  identity,  but  trttDsflgured,  and  spiritual- 
ised, and  bathed  in  heavenly  light  and  glory.  Such  sentiments  iis  these  in- 
spired the  noblest  artists,  and  especially  tliat  man  who  holds  a  high  place  as 
a  painter,  sculptor,  and  atehitect,  and  also  asa  poet — Michael  Angelo.  Let 
va  apply  these  principles  to  the  arts  of  design.  What  is  it  in  architecture 
that  cscites  admiration  ?  It  is  something  derived  from  the  unseen  and 
eternal  world,  and  which  raises  the  mind  upward  to  it.  For  example,  in  con- 
templating some  grand  ancient  Doric  Temple,  such  as  the  stately  Partbeoon 

Slanted  ou  the  rock  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  as  it  stood  of  old,  above  the 
in  of  the  city,  and  above  the  crowd  eddying  in  tbe  agora  below  it ;— or  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  rising  in  majestic  dignity  above  the  smoke 
of  the  busy  city  beneath  it — we  are  moved  by  a  delightful  sensation  of 
nmething  grand,  solid,  sublime,  snbstantial,  and  sndaring,  something 
elertted  above  the  atmosphere  oS  this  world,  sod  superior  to  all  its  weary 
eares  and  toils,  and  its  restless  changes  and  chances ;  and  under  its  influ- 
ence the  mind  is  raised  upward  and  has  a  foretaste  of  future  bliss,  and 
enjoys  a  calm  vision  of  that  heavenly  and  everlasting  repose  and  pure 
pnsnllied  delight  which  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  after  the  labour  of  this  life 
in  the  blissfnl  Sabbath  of  eternity.  So  again,  in  the  interior  of  Wt-stminster 
Abbey  and  of  our  great  Cathedral  Churches,  the  interveavings  and  inter- 
lacing of  light  and  shade,  and  the  gradual  rereatings  of  new  and  ever 
Taiying  vistas  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  as  he  advances  eastward  from 
the  west  door,  suggest  to  his  imagination  ibe  feeling  that  there  ia  a  world 
ever  beyond  him,  and  give  him  glimpses  of  infinity.  In  tbe  gntndc&t 
buildings,  also,  of  the  Italian  style,  such  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  dome,  like  a  heaven  suspended  above  us — especially  if 
the  vault  be  adorned  with  beautiful  formn  of  saints  and  angels  floating  in 
the  air  (as  in  tbe  frescoes  ^  Gorreggio,  in  the  Dnomo  of  Porma^,  and 
melting  away  in  the  aeiial  abyss  of  the  sky  beyond— lead  the  imagination 
upward,  by  means  of  the  architectural  heaven,  to  the  pore  empyrean 
ftbore,  and  enable  it  to  soar  aloft  to  the  presuice  and  throne  of  Ood. 
_  In  eenlptnre  the  main  purpose  is  to  produce  a  feeling  of  calm  repose  and 
joy  after  energetic  action.  The  most  famous  statue  of  sntiquity — the 
Apollo  Belvedere — represents  this  idea  in  perfection.  He  is  not  in  action, 
but  is  contemplating  with  pleasure  the  effect  of  his  own  act.  The  most  beau- 
tiful series  of  sculptured  figures — the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
—represents  a  succession  of  gracefiil  forms  on  horseback,  moving  onward 
u  an  ideal  stream  and  river-like  flow  of  beauty,  in  order  to  present  them- 
selves in  reverential  homage  to  the  Deities,  seated  in  serene  and  joyous 
n^jesty,  at  tbe  end  of  tlieir  career,  and  in  order  to  participate,  as  it  were, 
by  a  spiritual  apotheosis  in  tfaeir  heavenly  rwose  and  dirine  ^0x7,  after  a 
eourse  of  earthly  motion  and  haman  exertion— like  a  taind  river  losing 
Itself  in  tbe  peaceful  bosom  of  a  pellnrad  lake.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  succession  of  triumphal  arches  spanning  across  Uie  Via  8aa«  at  Bome. 
The  victor  stood  aloft  upon  their  summit,  in  his  triumphal  car ;  this  was 
his  transitory  action,  but  it  was  action  leading  to  repose  and  joy.  The  Via 
Bacra  led  np  to  the  Capitol,  whither  be  rode  to  render  grateful  praise  to 
the  Deity  for  his  victory;  and  thus  he  was  immortalised  for  tret  as  a 
conqueror  monnting  upward  to  heavenly  glory.  Tbe  triumphal  colomns  at 
Rome — such  as  that  of  the  Emperor  Trajan— represent  a  similar  idea  of 
hnman  action,  winding  npward  by  an  ever-ascending  spiral  of  earthly 
Ubour  to  a  serene  apex  of  celestial  qnietness  and  victory.  The  sculptured 
noap  in  -which  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  are  represented  as  struggling  to 
oiBengnge  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  the  venomous  serpents,  coiling 
woaad  and  strangling  them,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  from  the 
time  of  Winkelmanu  and  Lessing.  Tlie  noble  expression  in  the  father's 
eoontenaoce  is  snpposed  by  the  former  to  tepresent  parental  lore  and  pi^ 


felt  for  the  suflleringB  of  his  children,  and  triumphing  over  bis  own  pain. 
The  latter  ascribes  it  to  the  genius  of  Greek  art,  shrinking  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  excruciating  agony.  With  deference  to  both  Uiese  great  names 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt  whether  (notwithstanding 
the  merits  of  this  work  extolled  by  Pliny  the  elder  and  others)  it  belongs 
to  the  best  and  purest  age  of  Greek  ar*:,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  a 
production  of  later  days,  vben  the  mind  wiiS  fumiliarised  with  scenes  it 
savage  cruelty  and  mortal  sufferings  in  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the  Soman 
anna?  I^et  as  apply  these  remarks  to  another  department  of  sacred 
art — :hat  of  stained  glass  windows  in  churches.  The  glass  staiuers 
in  ancient  times  acted  00  the  principle  of  leaving  the  outlines  of 
their  figures  dimly  defined  and  intermingled  with  white  glass,  inviting 
the  eye  to  tbe  heaven  bevond  it,  so  that  the  imagination  had  fur  play 
in  helping  the  faith  of  the  spectator  to  complete  the  work  by  on  ideal 
picture  in  his  own  heart  and  mind.  But  in  modem  days  the  action  of 
the  imagination  and  of  faith  is  too  often  fettered  and  pamlysed,  and 
the  mind  is  overpowed  by  brilliant  transparencies,  stereotyping  upon  it 
common-place  forms,  and  haunting  tbe  memory  with  prosaic  and  vulgar 
representotions  of  sacred  persons  and  subjects,  which  ought  to  be  veiled 
in  mystery  and  to  be  idealised  with  reverential  awe. 

Let  ns  descend  to  a  lowfr  level.  The  principles  now  submitted  to  your 
consideration  may  be  applied  also  to  landscape  paintings  and  to  portraits. 
What  is  it  that  imparts  a  charm  to  the  mellow  tints  of  sunset  in  the 
pictures  of  Claude  or  Turner,  and  to  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  to 
the  qniet  bridge  over  the  flowing  river,  and  to  the  cattle  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  to  the  old  ivy-mantled  tower  or  ruined  temple,  and  to  the  calm 
expanse  of  the  broad  luke,  and  to  the  delicnto  hues  of  aerial  distance 
melting  away  into  infinity  f  Is  it  not  the  feeling  that  under  the  influence 
of  objects  like  these  we  are  transported  from  the  petty  car^  and  brief 
sorrows  of  to-day  to  a  far-off  a^e,  and  to  a  dist'tnt  land  of  an  ideal 
Arcadia,  a  poetic  Elysium,  or  even  a  spiritual  Biradibe  t  "  Sonl-sotrihing 
Art,"  tho  poet  may  well  say — 

That  Kifes 
To  momoate  oaoght  from  fleeting  Time 
The  approacblag  calm  of  blest  Etemltj-. 

So  it  is  also  with  portrait-painting.  At  the  present  day  by  the  general 
nse  of  photography  (very  valuable  in  representing  buildings  and  in  ro- 
prodncing  manuscripts),  portrait-painting  is  in  danger  of  being  degraded 
to  the  low  lev^  and  servile  drudgery  of  endeavouring  to  execute  fac- 
similes. It  does  not  portrjy  the  mind  by  means  of  tho  mind,  but  (may 
we  not  rather  say?)  it  copies  a  machine  by  the  help  of  a  machine.  It 
there  fails  of  producing  a  real  likeness.  For  a  man  is  not  what  he  seems 
to  tbe  eye  to  be  at  a  particular  moment  of  his  existence  seiaed  upon  by  the 
spasmodic  &ho<^  of  a  mechanical  prooessi  but  what  he  is  in  bis  generalised 
essence  as  discerned  by  the  intnitiva  genius  of  the  artist.  The  genuine 
portrait  painter  will  indeed  be  careful  to  preserve  tbe  personal  identity  of 
the  subject,  but  he  penetrates  below  the  surface  into  the  inner  recesses  of 
tho  mind.  And  although  bis  art  is  affected  by  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  it  goes  iMiyond  the  limits  of  both,  and  reveals  some  gleams  of 
eternity.  May  we  not  say  that  he  will  suggest  to  us  some  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  what  a  beloved  form  may  be  imagined  by  us  to  be  in  a  holier  and 
happier  world,  when  transflgored  into  a  heavenly  body  by  the  power  and 
love  of  Christ? 

Let  ns  now  offer  some  practical  observations.    The  eondition  of  art 
in  a  country  depends  upon  the  cfaaraeter  of  the  people.   The  present 
decline  of  art  is  due  (it  may  be  feared)  to  national  degeneracy,   Tho  sense 
of  vhfit  is  really  great,  noble,  and  sublime  seems  to  be  on  tbe  wane,  Tho 
great  heathen  nations  of  sntjquity  may  well  put  ns  to  shame  in  this 
respect.    With  tbem  art  was  a  part  of  religion,  and  religion  was  allied 
with  patriotism.   If  a  colony  was  to  be  planted  in  a  far-off  land,  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  erect  a  magnificent  temple.   The  great  temples  still 
standing  at  l^estnm,  at  SeUnnnte,  at  Segeste,  and  at  Qirgenti  are  enduring 
monuments  of  their  national  genins  and  national  piety.    When  Athena 
recovered  from  the  incendiary  ravages  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  build  the  Parthenon,  her  great  national  temple,  in 
greater  splendour  than  before.   With  them  the  temple  of  the  deities  were 
their  national  palaces,  and  the  palaces  of  their  nobles  were  comparatively 
like  huts  and  cottages.    It  is  a  humiliating  question  for  ourselves ; 
Has   any   great   Cathedral    church  been    erected    by   the  English 
nation  —  the  ridest  in  the  world  —  in  any  of  her  own  colonies  t 
Look  B^n  at  onr  naljonal  monuments.   It  would  be  invidious  to  wptafy 
instances.   But  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions  the  public  works  of  paint* 
iog,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  onr  own  age,  one  of  boundless  wealth 
and  lavish  prodigality  in  personal  self-indulgence,  can  hsrdly  bear  com- 
parison, as  to  true  genius  and  feeling,  even  with  those  of  the  petty  Italian 
states  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  works 
of  ancient  artists,  which  even  in  their  ruined  and  fragmentary  state  are 
still  models  to  ourselves.   Bear  with  me  in  referring  also  to  works  of 
education.   Think  of  tbe  grotesque  and  monstrous  caricatures  which  dis- 
flgore  many  of  the  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  children.   How  can 
they  ever  learn  to  ai^wciate  and  love  what  is  really  graceful  and  beantifol 
in  art,  when  their  minds  are  prematurely  depraved  and  corrupted  by 
familiarity  with  what  is  either  hideous  or  Indidous  ?   But  let  ns  b<»>e  for 
better  things.   And  thflt  this  hope  may  be  realised  let  art  be  min  dful  of 
her  high  c^ling.   Her 'office;  like  that  of  poetry,  is  to  teach,  to  educate, 
elevate,  adorn,  to  enlighten,  Cheer,  refine,  and  purify  society.   A  true  artist 
is  a  good  man.   He  regards  his  art  with  reverence.   May  we  not  say  that 
he  will  not  consider  himself  as  a  mechanic  toiling  in  a  workshop,  but  rather 
as  a  prophet  and  jmest,  miniMeriog  in  the  natural  temple  of  the  univnse 
for  toe  glory  of  God  and  the  welmre  of  mankind  ?  No  study,  however 
severe,  both  of  nature  and  the  best  models,  is  superfluous  in  so  noble  a 
proftssioQ.    No  industry  however  nnrelsxin^  no  observation  however 
vigilant,  no  accuracy  however  minute  and  precise,  are  to  be  dispensed  with. 
But  these  will  bo  unavailing  without  a  spirit  of  moral  self-dedication.  He 
will  labour  not  only  with  ma  eye  and  the  hand,  but  with  the  mind,  the 
soul,  and  tbe  hearts   And  therefore  he  will  be  conscious  of  tbe  need  of 
Divine  grace,  and  of  inspiration  from  above. 
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PBBXam         A  KBW  AiaAB-ao&mr  akd  uohua  vos 

JUVCra    OOXASSB    OfTAFT^  OUEBBXSOJb 

By  Mb.  W.  Bttbobs. 

rE  acoomranyioff  illiuttatitnu  are  photo-Uthonmhed  frotn  dmw- 
iogs  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Dsahb,  a  atm  of  Mr.  T.  N.I^JlNB, 
the  Dublin  architect,  and  a  pupil  <^  Mr,  BnwEa.   The  figures  were 
drawn  hy  Mr.  H.  W.  Loitbdalk 

We  append  the  intetestiuB:  report  to  the  Ber.  Yf.  B.  Uhvbiov,  Vx. 
J.  P.  Uabisb,  and  Mr.  ¥.  T.  Cobboui,  whieh  aooompanied  the 
drawings 

GBHTijuaQr,— Some  two  years  ago  jaa  were  good  enough  to  express  a 
wish,  conreyed  to  me  through  J.  P.  Carter,  Esq.,  that  I  shoald  moke  a 
report  upon  the  cooditioB  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  interior  of  your 
CMlege  Chapel  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  together  with  a 
dwign  for  a  new  altar-screen. 

I  accordingly  proceeded  to  Cambridge  and  vent  very  careiblly  orer  t^e 
hailing,  aidM  by  Mr.  Carter's  work  on  the  chapel  which  provided  me  with 
Uie  necessary  documentary  eridence,  and  from  which  I  propose  to  draw  bo 
much  of  the  history  as  relates  to  the  eastero  portion.  I  also  sfnt  to 
Cambridge  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve,  a  gentleman  from  my  ofBce,  who  made  careful 
measured  drawings  of  soeh  parts  as  were  wanted  for  my  pnrpose.  These 
draviDgs,  which  were  plotted  on  the  spot,  will  he  fbuod  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

£ing  Ilenry  laid  the  first  stone  under  the  place  intended  for  the  high 
altar :  which  place,  we  are  told,  was  14  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  esstera 
wall.  By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  it  waa  iuteuded  to  adopt  the 
usual  anaugement  of  laigs  buildings  where  there  was  plenty  of  space- 
viz.,  to  pnb  the  altar  and  the  screen  not  against  tbe  eastern  wall,  aa  would 
have  been  the  case  with  an  ordinary  parish  church,  bnt  to  bring  them 
forward  (in  thie  instance  to  the  middle  of  eastern  bay)  and  have  another 
smaller  altar  against  the  esfit^rn  wall.  As  we  shall  see,  this  arrangement 
is  distinctly  meutioned  ia  the  case  of  Eton  College,  and  an  actual  example 
is  stil!  to  be  found  in  tbe  Collegiate  Chapal  at  Arundel  Church,  Snasez, 
where  both  altars  still  remain  in  situ. 

March  13,  1447-48.  supplies  as  with  ^nry'a  will :  hero  directions  are 
given  Uut  the  paremeot  of  the  altar  was  to  be  3  feet  above  the  pavemeut 
of  the  choir.  So  ftirther  directions  are  given  respecting  the  altar,  bnt  the 
same  document  in  another  place  tells  us  about  tba  intended  altar  for  Eton 
College — viz., 

"  Item,  that  the  said  growndes  be  soo  take  that  the  first  stone  lie  in  tbe 
myddel  of  the  high  anter,  whieh  antar  shall  couteyne  in  leugthe  xij  fete  of 
assise  and  in  brede  r  ietfi,"  * 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  work  languished  after  Henry's  deposition  and 
death,  and  how  it  was  finished  as  regards  the  work  itself  partly  by 
Henry  VII.  and  partly  by  bis  executors  in  1A16,  about  69  years  from  its 
commencement.  Thai,  findiog  that  no  more  money  was  to  be  obtained 
from  tiie  executors.  Provost  Hacomblen  petitioned  Henry  Till,  for  assist* 
ance  in  obtaining  the  furniture. 

The  stained  glass  appears  to  bare  been  one  of  the  results  of  this  appli- 
cation, and  then  followed  an  estimate  of  sundry  other  works  coosideved 
necessary.  This  latter  document  is  still  in  existence,  and  must  bare  been 
written  about  1630  aa  no  mention  is  made  of  the  windows  which  were 
probably  alreatfy  executed,  while  the  rood-loft  which  ia  of  tbe  date  1684-36 
was  not  b^tuu. 

From  this  document  we  obtain  the  following  iofimnation  as  regards  the 
eastern  end  of  the  chapel  :— 

1.  That  there  vrare  to  bo  48  images  within  the  church,  every  one  of  them 
3  foot  high.  These  were  doubtless  to  occupy  the  empty  niches  in  the 
window  jambs. 

2.  That  the  high  altar  was  to  cost  by  "  estimacion  "  100  shillings ;  that 
sum  (about  601.  of  our  money)  can  onJ^  represent  the  altar  itself  without 
screen  or  dossell,  but  it  has  been  suggetted  that  periiaps  some  tiyptieh  was 
used  for  that  purpoee.  ' 

3.  That  a  very  large  sum,  320^.  (3,840!.  of  modem  cfAn)  waa  allotted  to 
the  "gilding  and  paynting  of  the  great  Vawte." 

It  ia  very  probable  that  the  execution  of  many  of  these  works  followed 
immediately  tbe  estimate,  such  as  the  rood-screen  which  bears  Anne 
Boleyn's  cypher ;  others  on  the  contrary  were  not  done  at  all  (at  least  as 
&r  aa  we  ImowX  such  as  the  images  in  the  jambs  of  the  wintwws,  while 
othan  appear  to  have  lingt>red  in  their  execution,  for  1543  we  find  the 
following  bill : — 

"  Item  per  manue  W  Lyne  pro  cariagio  altaris  a  dome ' 
ilC  Butt  ad  garderobam  et  a  garderoba  ad  bisshopgatt 
ii*,  x'.  Et  pro  Nuyll  quarters  et  borde  ad  &ciendum  le 
case  pro  aalva  vectura  ejusdem  ix'.  viij'.  et  pro  stramine 
et  eorde  od  tegondum  diet'  case  v'.  et  pro  pabulu  equorum 
londini  et  in  exspensis  ad  canteb  v*.  viH* 

"Item  pro  cariagio  dicti  altaris  a  londino  ad  canteb. \ 
vltra  xx'.  dat'  par  M'  Butt  .... 

"  Item  W  Antonio  pro  celatnra  it^*  imoginnm 

"  Item  eidom  pro  celatura  unius  colnmne  . 

"Item  Kolley  pro  gildyng  iiij  images 

From  this  we  obtained  the  information  that  the  altar  was  made  in 
^ndon  ;  that  an  Italian  (perhaps  Eome  workman  or  scholar  of  Torrigiano) 
was  euplcr^ed  in  the  figuns,  and  that  not  only  figures  but  carved  or  chased 
(metal)  eofnoins  entered  into  the  composition.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
these  columns  may  have  been  square  piers  with  anbeaques  like  those  still 
preserved  in  the  Ashmoloan  Museum  at  Oxford-f 

•  In  another  ■utNeqiunt  document  the  altar  1«  to  tie  xvili  bj  Irl,  imt  I  am  told  ttut 
the  dlmemlOM  of  Bton  Chapel  were  ealwsed  ■Her  the  publication  oC  the  will. 

t  From  Ute  wud  "ceUtora,"  It  ii  powlble  that  tbeee  eolnmns  vaaj  have  been  la 
tmw ;  41m  Oxionlonei  are  in  white  marUle,a&d  majhave  termed  portotBume  work 
o<  Torrigtano. 
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This  altar  did  niA  xem^  long  in  its  place,  for  in  1549  18*  is  paid  to  ev- 
tain  persons  for  removing  the  altar;  bnt  sbortJy  aftn  Mary's  snnmriw  t 
new  altar  was  s^  op,  as  ws  aie  told  in  Mate's  dia^  that 

"  IL  the  Vie.  (Vice-Gbaneellar)  went  to  Doct  Blythes  and  bo*^  tiUn 
that  war  tha  k^nges  CMlega  avltn." 

This  state  of  things  did  not  last,  f(»  intheaceount  boc^  under  the  head 
"  Custus  Eeclesiis  "  we  find 

"  It*  sd'  BowUnde  et  Bowses  destruentihus  snmmam  arom  '.     .  riii'. 
*'  Im^mis  sol'  pro  tabula  preceptorum  Dei  pro  snmmo  altazi      .  xg<." 

In  Ifi(4  Onsen  BliMbeth  dntiiw  a  royal  pngMS  virited  the  Cksnl: 
then  we  an  told 

"  ^e  kings  college  ehureh  was  hanged  with  fine  tapeetry,  or  uru  of 
tbe  Qneene,  from  the  north  vestry  dore  round  by  the  oommnnion  taUe,  onto 
the  south  vestry  dor ;  and  all  that  place  strewed  with  msbes.  Ihe  eoa* 
munioQ  table  and  pul|rit  hanged  richly. 

"  Upon  the  south  side,  about  the  middle  between  the  vestry  dore  andtlic 
communion  table  (which  stood  north  and  south)  was  hanged  a  neb  tnm 
of  crimson  velvet  for  the  Qneens  Mqestie  ;  with  all  other  things  ^per- 
taining." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  tapestry  was  part  of  the  furniture  vlddi 
the  Queen  carried  about  with  her,  and  thai  her  seat  probably  occn[ued  ttu 
pUce  of  the  sedilia.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  strewbg  of  the  nsbti 
might  not  indicate  that  the  sacrarium  was  still  nnpavod,  but  I  think  th 
fact  will  hardly  bear  this  interpretation. 

About  1633-34  the  altar  was  reconstructed  with  acreeu  behind  itstthi 
beginning  of  the  eastern  bay.  The  following  is  the  description  of  tha 
work,  which  was  written  shortly  before  its  demolition  iu  1774  :— 

"  The  High  Altar  is  not  erected  immediately  undtf  y*  E.waUorwiodev, 
but  at  a  pr^Uy  distance  from  it  against  a  fine  wainsoot  seroMi  for  y*  pw- 
pose  W*  runs  quite  across  y*  chapel  fhmi  j*  division  of  y*  1".  and  2^.  wi«- 
dow  w*^  has  a  kind  of  canopy  over  it  adorned  with  floe  carved  vorfc;  ud 
in  the  middle  directly  over  y*  Altar  are  y*  arms  of  y"  College  royaily 
crowned  and  on  each  side  of  it  4  Fleurs  de  Lis  de  Florence  crowned  tin, 
on  each  side  of  y*  raila  ia  a  door  finely  carved  to  enter  y*  afoisaid  mi 
smee ;  and  over  y*  south  one  are  y*  arms  of  King  Jdmes  ;*  lit 
(Charles  1 7)  orer  y*  S  (N  ?)  door  y*  arms  of  K.  Hen.  VL  These  an 
elegantly  carved  as  is  all  which  is  about  y*  screen  of  altar.  Under  both 
these  arms  on  y*  door  carved  H  R  w*^  portculticee,  &c.  The  back  of 
altar  is  hung  w*^  a  rich  silk  Damask  of  purple  and  crimson  w*^  a  frioge  of 
y*  same  quite  as  far  as  y*  r<ulB  reach.  The  furniture  of  the  altar  ii  ofibi 
stofl',  viz.,  covering,  cushions,  and  large  kneeling  stools  on  both  sides;  tho 
it  is  always  covered  ag"  w*^  a  fine  Domoak  linnen  cloth.  On  an  entinMce 
on  ye  altar  ag"  ye  screen  wh*^  is  also  covered  like  ye  Altar  itself  stands 
noble  emboBwd  silver  IMsh  given  by  8ir  Thos.  ^ge  and  V  has  j*  npn- 
sentation  on  it  curiously  wrought  of  ye  Lords  Supper,  Sc  on  each  side  of  it 
stand  two  magnificent  silver  candlesticks  given  by  the  same  person  as  iIm 
was  ye  small  filigree  worked  Silver  Paten  w*^  stands  under  yo  afbraaid 
Dish  on  ye  Altar.  The  Altar  stands  on  an  eminence  of  one  rtep  abova  f 
rest  all  round  and  railed  in  ab*  it  with  neat  wunaoot  round  y".  On  jt 
outside  blew  cloth  cushions  to  kneel  on.  Tha  screen  w*^  ye  altar  is  ^sod 
ag^  was  put  up  in  ye  year  1633,  bnt  I  suppose  there  was  one  before  is  ;« 
same  place." 

The  wainscoting  at  the  backs  of  the  atalls  is  of  the  period  16>3-Si 
The  next  notice  ocenxa  in  Dowsinsfs  diary  under  Dee.  26»  1043 ;  ban  w 

find:— 

"  Steps  to  be  taken  and  1  thonsand  snperstitioua  Pictures  ye  lajdadf 
Christ  &  thieves  to  goe  upon  many  creases  and  Jesus  write  on  them." 

It  must  he  confeseed  that  this  seutenoe  is  somewhat  incoherent;  hovarvr, 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  a  levelling  of  the  altar  steps  was  intended  if  ut 
carried  out. 

The  canopies  of  the  stalls  and  panelling  eastward  were  eomplelidis 
1670. 

The  last  change  was  the  removal  of  the  Caroline  reredoa  and  the  altu  to 
the  extreme  east  end,  a  change  to  be  deplored  from  every  artistic  fcmt  d 
view.  The  architect,  Mr.  Essex,  to  whom  we  owe  work  in  Lincoln  CtXht- 
dral  and  elsewhere,  waa  certainly  the  most  distinguished  Qotfaic  arcbttett 
of  his  day.  The  principal  feature  of  the  altar-screen  is  a  {ueture  of  tlie 
Descant  from  tbe  Cross  by  Doniele  da  Volterra.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Enex 
w)8  not  satisfied  with  bis  own  additions  to  the  fiiniitnre,  but  sat  to  woric 
to  improve  the  architecture  itself  by  iassrting  two  large  mchts  in  0» 
space  between  the  angles  of  the  building  and  the  jambs  of  tbe  auten 
window. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  describe  this  modem  altcoatton  ;  suffice  it  to  aj 
that  any  restoration,  however  conservative,  would  demand  in  the  xaj  fint 
instance  the  remonl  of  the  woodwork  in  question  as  well  as  the  obutcn- 
lion  of  the  nidies. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  tlie  arrangements  of  the  eastern  wd  of  clw 
Chapel.  I  now  propose  to  submit  to  yon  the  various  altoatioos  iriiidi 
appear  to  be  desirable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  and  most  important  step  will  be  to  bri^ 
baek  the  altar  and  altaNOreen  to  their  andant  place — ^via.,  the  siiddlaof 
the  eostemmoet  bay. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Chapel  is  the  immense  prepondemxe 
of  its  vertical  lines,  and  in  order  to  hoighten  this  effect  the  strong  horiioDtil 
line  at  the  top  of  the  screen  will  be  found  infinitely  serviceable.  At  tbi 
same  time  this  line  will  in  its  torn  require  breaking  up,  which  has  ^ 
effected  in  the  design  by  tbe  introduction  of  sundry  statues,  &&,  os  tl» 

In  the  Perpendicular  period  it  was  a  very  common  arrangement  to  wse 
tbe  altor-Bcreen  consist  of  a  number  of  vertical  niches ;  thns  m  the  dire<iM« 
for  the  execution  of  the  high  altar  of  Eton  College  we  have  "  Our  luy. 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  "  Our  Lord,"  and  "  The  Twelve  Apostles."  In  the  «m( 
ease,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  Chapel,  such  an  amngunaitwoeldoHi 
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beta  moetovoH.    I  haw  tiiewfore  varied  the  eompoeitioa     maluBg  tbe 

vith  groDps  instead  of  single  figtnes.  lu  the  length  of  the  altar  (18  feet) 
I  have  followed  the  directiona  for  the  Eton  altar,  Uierebj  obtaiDing  ample 
space  for  the  three  oSDtre  niches  and  their  groups  of  flgores. 

These  groups  illnstnte  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  Onr  Lord.  The  oentre 
one  contains  Uie  Bleesed  Vi^io  and  the  InCant  Sarionr,  St.  Joseph,  the 
maogar  and  the  oxen.  On  the  sinister  side  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  on  the  dexter  the  Vision  of  the  Shepherds.  The  large  niches  on 
either  side  of  the  altar  are  filled  with  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Oabriel  and  St  Nieholu  in  allusion  to  the  dedieatioD  of  the  Cbapdl ;  but 
M  a  fonth  niche  z«maini  to  be  flUad  I  bare  vnitiired  to  pat  in  iko  patron 
taint  of  the  finmdar'a  queen,  St.  MazgareL  The  minor  qiehea  are  occn- 
pied  with  small  figures  <u  youthful  angels,  such  as  form  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  works  ezecttted  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  The 
tablets  which  the;  bear  might  be  inscrib^  with  suitable  texts  or  emblems. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  style  of  the  propowd  work.  In 
this  oase  I  bare  endeaToured  to  steer  a  middle  coarse  between  the  pure 
ParpendicDlar  of  the  architecture  of  the  Chapel  and  the  equally  pure 
Benainanee  of  the  rood-snnen.  Happily  we  are  not  without  ezam^es  of 
this  via  media  in  Englsnd,  and  we  are  espedally  fortqiiAto  in  haviBg  a 
most  excellent  one  not  from  Cambridge,  in  Bishop  West's  Chapel  in 
Ely  Cathedral.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  upper  part  of  the  work  in 
question  is  later  then  the  lower,  but  this  latter  wilt  be  found  to  answer  all 
we  require.  The  architeeture  itself  is  nearly  pure  Forpendicular,  but  the 
HD&Uer  orDam(>nts  are  executed  in  tlje  style  of  the  most  charming  Henais- 
sanoe.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the  present  design,  and  the 
datail-drawings  will  show  exactly  the  amoout  of  the  two  elements. 

I  need  scaieely  any  that  this  voA  could  be  exeaited  in  Tarions  materials 
—•oft  stone,  marble  or  alabaster  aU  possess  adraotageB,  although  from  the 
necessary  costliness  of  the  work  the  former  of  the  three  will  doubtless  have 
tba  preference.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that  to  make  a  perfect 
work  soft  stone  would  eventually  demand  full  polychromy  on  account  of 
its  softness  and  liability  to  collect  and  retain  dost  and  dirt,  while  alabaster 
or  marble  would  only  demand  colour  in  a  much  lesser  degree. 

I  should,  however,  in  any  case  recommend  marble  for  the  altar  and 
BUpor'altar,  as  these  parU  are  espeeially  liable  to  iigmy.  The  pilasters 
formiiut  the  altar  supports  might,  however,  be  made  of  bronze  with  very 
good  affiKt 

The  next  things  to  be  conridered  ate  the  steps.  I  find  there  is  some 
slight  difference  between  the  measurements  given  in  Sir  O.  Scott's  report 
and  those  msde  by  Mr.  Beeve  under  my  directions.  Sir  Gilbert  makes  the 
distanoe  between  the  present  level  of  the  sacrarium  and  the  beginning  of 
the  ashlar  of  the  walls  at  the  east  ead  as  9  inches ;  Mr.  Beeve  raduoee  it 
to  fit  indus.   The  fonoer  height  allows  six  steps  between  the  level  of  the 

?s'nment  of  the  third  bi|y  from  the  east  and  that  of  Uie  andent  sacrarium. 
be  latter  measorement  only  necessitates  fire  steps.  I  have  marked  on 
rither  dde  of  tbeplans  the  respeetive  araaageaients  in  red  lines.  I  should 
observe  that  Sir  G.  Scott  ai^)ear8  to  have  bad  the  panelling  removed,  for 
he  says— 

"  The  ashlar  drops  a  little  at  the  termination  of  the  (eastern)  bay,  and 
again  in  a  greater  degree  at  about  6  feet  further  westward." 
Of  course  both  systems  of  red  lines  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with 
tliis  discovery,  but  they  both  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  precluding 
the  adoption  of  sedilia  upon  the  sacrarium  level.  In  the  plan  itself  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  how  sedilia  could  be  introduced,  but  it  follows  that 
their  employment  would  necessitate  a  different  arrangement  of  steps  to 
that  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  ashlar  of  the  waUs  as  described  in  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  report 

Should,  however,  the  preserration  of  the  ancient  levels  be  considered  an 
essential  point  the  sedilia  might  be  stepped,  and  tbua  accommodate  Ibem- 
selves  to  tbe  various  heights.  I  have  appended  a  design  for  the  sedilia 
which  should,  I  think,  be  executed  in  a  auk  wood — such  as  walnut. 

The  last  consideration  is  the  polychromy.  From  the  estimate  for  the 
famishing  of  the  chapel  it  is  efident  that  a  very  considerable  sum  was  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  polychromy  of  the  great  vault  It  is  doubtful 
how  Car  the  efEuet  of  so  large  and  so  monotonous  a  sorflaee  of  painting 
would  have  been  successful.  1^  own  advice,  had  I  to  solve  such  a  problem 
as  the  decoration  of  this  chapel,  would  be  this : — I  should  put  all  the 
masses  of  colour  at  the  base  of  the  building  as  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely. 

Thus  the  greatest  richness  woald  bo  reserved  for  the  altar  scKen,  of 
which  it  may  be  broadly  said  that  the  figures  would  be  golden,  the  arclii- 
tectnre  white,  and  various  colours  woven  into  them  in  tho  shape  of  oma- 
ments  and  back-grounds ;  the  oak  panelling  on  tbe  north  and  south  walls 
would  be  retainMl  and  heightened  with  gilding.  Painted  leather  on  a  gold 
gzoand  would,  however,  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters;  and 
from  thence  to  the  dtar'soroen  the  blank  spaces  would  affi>rd  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  tapestry,  gilded  leather,  or  other  similar  hangings.  The 
colonr  thus  would  ascend,  for  I  should  propose  to  fill  the  little  niches  with 
Btataes  folly  polychromed.  Lines  of  cinoor  would  emphasise  the  several 
mouldings  of  the  window-jambs,  caps  of  columns.  Sic,  and  finally  die  out 
in  the  roof.   The  bosses  and  carving,  however,  would  be  fully  coloured. 

There  should  be  a  rich  pavement  of  marble  or  tiles,  or  even  the  two 
mixed  together,  but  in  which  ever  it  is  done  it  should  never  be  fora^tten 
that  the  gold  groups  of  the  dossell  should  be  the  eye  of  the  church,  and 
that  all  tbe  rest  of  the  colour  should  work  up  uid  be  subordinate  to 
tbem. 

1  hope  it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  by  the  expression  of  "  golden 
groups  "  I  do  not  intend  to  cover  these  statues  with  gold  and  simply  leave 
them ;  on  the  contrary  I  would  burnish  some  parts  of  the  gold — some 
partly  I  would  deaden,  and  others  I  would  tone  with  a  tint  of  colour.  I 
would  work  ornaments  with  thin  lines  upon  nearly  every  part,  and  the 
faces  wonld  be  coloured  according  to  nature.  Thus,  while  at  a  distance, 
tbe  efiect  wonld  be  aimply  a  golden  or  amber  colour,  on  nearer  view  it 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  cdleolaon  of  variously  tinted  golds. 

It  moat  be  confessed  that  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  use  for 
the  spoes  behind  the  pn^osed  altar-Bcreen,  'which_iQ  pre-reformation  times 


was  doubtless  occupied  by  a  small  altar  like  the  examine  still  at  AmndeL. 
At  Eton  this  altar  was  to  be  dtdieated  to  *■  Our  La^y?*  As,  howsiwr,  our 
present  ritual  demands  but  one  altar,  the  space  mast  neosMotUy  iemaiit 
void,  nnlsBS,  indeed,  it  can  be  made  arailable  for  some  of  the  uses,  of  o; 
veetiy. 

It  might  possibly  be  expected  that  I  should  state  something  respecting 
the  pro^ble  cost  of  the  proposed  altar  and  its  screen.  From .  evenr  cir- 
cumstance this  work  must  necessarily  be  a  very  costly  undertaking.  I  have 
appended  the  detail  drawings  not  only  because  they  were  neceuaiy  to  the 
execution  of  the  general  drawing,  but  because  they  woidd  help  the  mason 
and  sculptor  to  make  some  approach  to  a  correct  estimate. 

I  bare  submitted  the  work  to  Ur.  ^chdUs,  td  Heicnles  BuildingSi 
Lambeth,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  mass  of  the  screen  'nil  cost 
3.400^.,  the  figures  2,800^.,  and  the  altar  8001.  Including  woodwork,  car- 
riage and  fixing,  and  architects'  commission,  &c  the  whole  vould  amount 
to  about  8,000f.  These  are  doubtless  large  sums,  but  on  tlie  other  band  it 
most  be  remembered  that  the  execution  would  necessarily  extend  over  a 
Teiy  considerable  space  of  time,  and  thus  tender  the  ontuj  leas  burden", 
some. — remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Wujux  BuBon. 

15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C^ 
July,  1874. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  general  business  meeting  Ktt  this  Association  was  held  on 
May  14 ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  Shelmer- 
dine  having  been  elected  a  number,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
antertsinment  sub-committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Cutler,  the  acting 
secretary,  for  their  sarviees  in  oonnecuon  with  the  members'  annual  aoirie. 

The  PhUodtfphU  BzhibiUon. 
Ihe  Pusmnrr  said  that  he  bad  received  the  following  letter:— 

Downing  Street  April  23, 1875. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  have  accepted, 
the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  to  take  part  in  the 
International' Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  have  de- 
cided that  tbe  interests  of  the  British  section  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
chairae  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.' 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  Philip  CunlifiTe  Owen,  C.B.,  to  act  under  my  direct 
instructions  ais  Executive  Commissioner ;  and  so  soon  as  the  prehminary 
arrangemente  are  completed  he  will  have  ^easore  in  giving  you  full  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  tbe  fine  Art  Department  of  the  ExhtUtion, 
and  in  due  oourse  will  communicate  to  you  the  fii^ttes  and  asaistance  to 
beprovided. 

In  the  meantime  I  trust  that  you  will  kindly  make  known  the  intentions 
and  wishes  of  the  Government  to  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  by  their  assistance  the  arts  of  this  country  may  be 
Tortbily  r^iesented  at  Philadelphia.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  nr, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

BHmnmD. 

The  President  of  the  Architectural  Assoeiatioa. 

Mr,  BiBOH  said  ha  was  sore  that  the  Association  wonld  respond  to  the 
invitation,  and  endeavour  to  be  well  represanted  in  the  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia.   

Tbe  Arohlteotoral  Alliaaoe. 
Mr.  S.  Fi,iKT  CL&BKsoy,  referring  to  a  proposal  whioh  had  been  mooted 
for  the  affllinti(Hi  or  fiudon  of  the  Aichiteetnral  Aasoeiatiou  witii  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  said  it  was  tiiooght  desirabls  that  a  Istter 
on  the  sulnect  xeoHTsd  from  Mr.  J.  Ik)ii|to»  Hsiuwwi,  the  Hon.  Seegataiy 
of  the  Architectural  Alliance^  should  be  read.    It  was  as  fUtows: — 

"  10  Cloak  Lane,  London,  March  15,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  a  short  time  since  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architaete  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  extending  the  osefnlness  of  tbac  body. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  received 
from  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Boyal  InsUtato  of  British 
Architects,  enidawng  a  letter  ftom  tbe  Boyal  Institute  of  Ireland,  a  Cipy  of 
which  is  herewith  sent  :— 

*9  C<mduit  Street,  Hauover  Square^  W., 
Februaiy  22,  1875. 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  eoclosed  the  printed  oopy  of  a  letter  recently 
received  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  from  the  Boyal  Institute  of 
Architects  of  Ireland. 

I  am  requested  to  beg  that  ^ou  will  kindly  bring  the  same  oader  the 
notice  of  the  Aichiteetunl  Alliance,  and  obtein  their  official  opnion  on  the 
proposed  sehsme  of  affiliation  to  this  Institute  and  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending it  to  the  leading arehitectoml  societies  in  the  kingdom. — Awaiting- 
the  favour  of  your  reply,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

(Signed),  Cboblbs  L.  EMtu]t%  Secretary. 

The  Hon.  Seeratary  of  tbe  Arebiteetonl  Alliaaee.' 

The  fUIowing  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  enohised  with  fbregoiug: — 

"  Boyal  Institute  of  (he  Architects  of  Ireland, 

212  Great  Bmnswick  Street  Dublin, 

December  10,  1874. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Tbe  question  of  certain  reforms  in  the  constitution  of 
our  Institute  having  been  lately  before  the  Council,  I  am  directed  by  it  to 
open  communications  with  you  in  respect  to  the  most  important  of  the 
desirable  dianges  or^  on  us  by  some  active  membwa  of  our  socnety,  and' 
which  have  been  received  witii  favour.  The  Conndl  are  of  opinion  that  it 
wotdd  statengtben  the  poidtion  and  w«ght  of  our  local  socie^,  and  ^haps 
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add  some  MoeMion  of  ioflaence  to  Ui«  B07&I  Institute  of  British  Aiehiteets, 
if  an  airangementcoald  be  effected  by  Trbich  in  the  main  our  body  would 
be  affiliated  to  it,  raoognisicg  it  as  the  parent  and  central  sodeby,  and  act- 
ing in  absolute  hannony  and  uniformity  vith  your  laws,  profeariimal  code 
of  practice,  scale  of  charges,  &c,.  by  which  we  would  be  guided,  and  which 
we  beliere  are  now  almost  ideuticaL  (I  enclose  copies  of  our  bye-laws  and 
the  aeale  of  {ffofessional  charges,  for  your  infonnation.)  The  feasibility  of 
such  a  soggeeUoQ  being  put  in  pmetice,  is  brought  before  ns  by  the '  chapter ' 
aystem  ofthe  American  luBtitute. 

Otat  ideas  are  that,  without  any  Tiolent  change  in  the  eonstitutioD  of 
our  body,  or  even  in  its  designation,  or  without  ceanng  to  exercise  any  of 
its  Ideal  funetions,  it  might  be  so  merged  into  the  parent  Institute  as  to 
become  practically  one ;  and  this  process  we  would  propose  to  effect  by 
presenting  for  admission  to  the  R.I.B.A.  all  members  of  our  local  society 
OMiroua  of  joining  it,  leaTing  your  Institute,  under  its  existing  bye-l&wa 
or  Bodi  nluation  of  them  as  may  he  considered  desirable,  to  elect  into 
the  dilteent  classes  such  appUeaats  as  may  appear  eligible  for  each ;  and 
our  expectation  is,  that  if  a  satisfactoiy  arrangement  could  be  effected,  the 
main  body  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  our  Institatie  would  be  desirous 
of  admission  to  the  seni(ff  society  and  would  be  admissable,  and  that  a 
fusion  would  be  practically  accomplished  in  course  of  time,  which  would 
go  to  solve  a  problem,  now,  we  hare  reason  to  believe,  occup;r>°g  the 
attention  of  your  Institute  in  r^aid  to  all  local  and  isolated  sodeties. 

The  quesboD  of  most  practical  importance  to  be  discussed  between  us, 
should  our  proposition  be  enterti^iwd,  will  be  a  flnandal  one,  ^ :  To  8x 
a  rate  ot  subscription  to  cover  the  fees  to  both  the  central  and  local 
societies,  without  bang  so  high  as  to  be  a  bar  to  the  success  of  a  scheme 
in  which  we  are  so  interested ;  but  we  submit  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  clubs  ngnlate  the  subscrip- 
tions of  their  foreign  and  military  members.  The  Council  are,  however, 
of  opinion  that  this  is  a  detejl  for  future  discussion,  and  they  cantmt  but 
feel  eonfldeoce  that  your  Institute,  should  it  heartily  take  up  the  question 
of  "  Affili&ted  Uembeis,"  if  I  may  so  call  them,  would  not  hesitate  Co  vary 
its  hye-lawa  in  tfnch  respects  as  may  appear  neceasanr. 

I  have  authority  to  lay  our  proposal  before  your  Conninl  in  this  general 
form,  and  to  invite  further  discussion  of  it ;  could  -any  practicable  scheme 
be  defined  satisfactory  to  our  respective  Councils,  we  think  we  con  assure 
you  it  vronld  be  accepted  by  our  Institute.  The  present  membeni  on  our 
listi  are  tbirty-aix  Fulowi,  twenty  Associates,  and  ten  Students. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  verj  faithfully, 
Obo.  C.  HENDBBsuf,  FsUow  awl  HoQ.  Setmtaiy. 
Charles  L.  Eoatlake,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,") 

The  question  of  the  piacticability  of  merging  the  local  architectural 
societies  into  the  Institute  has  repeatedly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Alliance;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  resolntJon,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
latter  held  a  confereDce  with  a  sub-committee  of  the  Institute  in  the  year 
1871.  but  lij  the  pnsent  oouatitation  of  that  body  no  satisfiiotory  course 
eonld  be  azrind  at. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  would  greatly  itrengthen  the  profeemm 
if  (he  losUtQto  comprised  the  iriiole,  or,  at  aqy  late,  a  latgs  minority  of 
the  pmotising  architects  in  the  United  Kugdian,  but  ft  appears  impracti- 
cable, if  even  it  wsfe  daritable,  that  this  should  be  aoeomplished  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  several  local  architectural  societies. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  most  advisable  plan  would  be  as 
suggested  in  Mr.  Henderson's  letter  to  recc^nise  the  Institute  as  *  The 
Parent  and  Central  Sodety  ; '  but  before  this  could  command  tbe  support 
of  architects  generally,  and  especially  those  [praciising  in  the  provinces, 
there  must  be  such  an  alteration  in  tJie  working  of  the  Institute  as  would 
render  it  of  real  practical  benefit  to  the  profession. 

In  order  the  better  to  illustrate  some  of  the  means  whereby  this  might 
be  accomplished,  the  following  ideas  have  occurred  to  mo,  vbich  I  venture 
to  nibmit  for  eon^deration : — 

Fadlities  for  membership  by  the  reeommendatira  of  the  President  and 
Council  gf  the  local  sodeties. 

The  xepmentation  in  the  Conncit  of  the  B.I.B.A.  of  architectural 
societies  possessing  a  certain  number  of  architect  members. 

The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  for  all  matters  afiecting  an 
architect's  practice,  at  which  the  country  members  should  be  represented, 
and  in  cases  of  local  custom  the  societies  should  be  consulted. 

The  establishmeDtof  a  committM  or  some  properly  eonstitnted  authority 
to  examine  and  experimentiee  upon  new  matwials  and  ioventione,  with 
power  to  eonault  authorities  thereon. 

The  estahUdunent  of  a  eommittas  to  watch  oil  ptooeediogs  connected 
with  ihB  profresion,  and  to  pnbliili  and  dronlats  repeats  to  all  the 
societies. 

A  reading-room  at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Institute,  and  means  afforded  to 
country  members  for  writing  and  receiving  letters,  and  interviews  when  in 
London. 

The  publication  as  far  as  possible  of  all  Papers  read  at  the  several 
todeties,  the  editorship  of  whien  shonld  be  undertaken  1^  the  Institute. 

The  oiganisataoa  or  examinations  at  certain  towns  as  cmtres  in  the 
United  Kngdom  under  the  supervision  of  local  moderators,  who  would 
forward  the  examinatiou  ^pers  to  the  examiners  in  London,  under  seal 

Tbe  interchange  of  visits  from  members  of  tbe  several  societies,  and 
contributions  of  Papers  from  tbe  local  societies  to  the  Institute. 

The  establishment  of  some  meacs  whereby  all  respectable  practising 
architects  should  be  at  once  admitted  members  on  payment  of  the  usual 
fees,  and  in  future  admission  should  be  obtained  by  passing  a  written  ex- 
amination, which,  without  bdng  dilBcnlt,  would  mow  that  the  applicant 
was  in  a  position  to  practice  as  an  architect)  exerat  in  cases  of  undonbted 
profesnonal  knowledge,  as  evidenced  by  exeented  works  or  othw  cause 
satisfactory  to  the  oxaniinaBi. 


Ton  will  pleaaa  conaidar  that  tho  fimgdng  are  not  pot  ftvwaid  in  t 

cut  and  dried  jbrm,  bat  are  merely  ideas,  and  submitted  in  order  dist  thay 
may  be  the  means  of  eliciUng  the  general  oiunion,  and  of  prodnoog  other 
Boggeetione ;  and  althooj^  difficulties  may  a]^ear  at  the  outset,  if  tlu 
general  prind^.are  established,  the  details  will  doubtless  follow  in  dtu 

course. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  ths 
subject  of  this  letter  under  the  notice  of  your  society,  and  reporting  to  me 
thereon  by  the  end  of  April,  after  which  time  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Alliance  will  meet  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  several  societies,  and  pn> 
bably  confer  with  tiie  before-mentioned  committee  of  the  Institate. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yonra  &ithfolly, 

J.  DomiLASS  Mathews,  Hon.  Seerctsiy.* 

lb.  Hatkbwb  said  that  this  was  about  the  Mly  action  the  ArdiitoBlMri 
Alliance  had  taken  since  the  meeting  that  was  held  after  the  Oon&rwe. 
BIoBt  of  Um  suggestions  in  that  lettw  were,  he  thought,  adapted  isthar  (e 
the  country  soaetiesltban  the  London  society,  but  if  any  man  snggestiou 
could  be  offered  he  shonld  only  be  too  gUd  to  hear  them.  He  believBd 
that  the  Institute  of  Architects  had  m»de  some  definite  profiosal  to  the 
Anaoctation,  or  had  asked  for  a  confsrenee  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  the 
affiliation  of  the  Association  and  tbe  Institute.  The  snl^ect  having  beei 
discussed  in  the  professional  jounals,  he  thowht  it  woold  be  Tsry  utii- 
Actoryif  the  president  could  give  them  some  information  as  to  theponUM 
of  afi&irs. 

Mr.  Bf  BCH  sud  that  as  the  qnestion  referred  to  had  become  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  Mr.  Mathews;  fad 
all  he  could  say  at  present  was  that  the  snlrject  had  not  yet  eons  befim 
the  Committee  of  the  Association  in  bbv  definite  form. 

After  further  observations  from  Mr.  B.  Pheni  Spiers,  Mr.  A.  Fajne.  and 
Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Mathkwb  remaned  that  the  Association  occupied  a  dtfi^eot 
porilioQ  to  tbe  (Aher  allied  societies,  bung  in  fact  an  assodaUtm  of  stodeot^ 
and  its  amalgamation  with  the  Institute  was  therefore  not  likely  to  pim 
so  desirable  as  might  be  the  caM  with  the  country  societies. 

Ultimately,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Quilter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bobertsoo, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed :— That  the  sul^Mt  of  affiliatioD  or 
fusion  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  should  not  be  ^ 
cussed  at  a  general  meeting  until  it  had  been  before  the  committee  f« 
consideration.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  aecMded  to  the  delegates  of  tbt 
Architectural  Alliance.  ^ 

Vi.  Book  stated  that  a  letter  hod  been  zecMved  ftont  Mr.  FloMMe 
oompUdning  of  the  limited  number  of  arolicants  to  join  the  Water  Goloar 
clafl%  and  stating  that  the  class  wobM  ture  to  be  Ssnuttinoed  ontil  loaM 
mw»  names  were  zeceired. 


Tho  fiJlowing  Paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Bunvna  FurcoE  oa 

Valnatlons  of  Propertr. 

It  may  with  safety  be  said  that  no  branch  of  our  profession  is  so  open  to 
fiuctnation— is  so  littie  guided  by  set  rules — or  is  so  disheartening  to  the 
beginner  and  to  the  inexperienced  as  that  of  the  valuation  of  proper^. 
The  tyro,  having  to  gjre  hjs  opinion  of  the  value  of  certain  prenuses,  will 
make  a  careful  survey,  minutely  estimate  tbe  dilapidations,  wide  out  as 
elaborate  calculation  by  the  aid  of  the  tables,  and  confidently  declare  the 
result,  only  to  find  to  lug  eonfbsion  and  dismay  that  that  resnlt  differs  to  a 
very  alarming  extent  from  the  estimate  of  old  and  experienced  practi- 
tioners, to  wh(»e  superior  jnd^ent  he  feels  himself  boond  to  drfsr  with- 
out reservation.  And  this  will  probably  be  beeanse  he  has  omitted  frtn 
his  consideration  some  latent  but  important  element  of  which  the  experi- 
ence of  years  and  the  keenness  of  insight,  which  is  attendant  thereopcs, 
hare  enabled  his  more  practised  colleagues  to  ^predate  the  due  aignifl- 
canco.  And  this  arises  because  (and  I  feel  it  to  Im  a  discouiagtng  state* 
ment  to  make  before  an  Assodation  so  largely  composed  of  the  staosols  ot 
our  pntfession,  but  truth  compels)  valuing  is,  for  exoeOenea,  tbe  bisnd 
of  our  calling  in  which  lengthened  obBerva^<Hi  and  experience,  and  these 
alone,  can  impart  the  knowledge  necessary  to  successful  practice.  In  the 
case  of  the  architect  working  out  his  designs,  I  do  not,  of  course,  for  i 
moment  contend  that  the  experience  of  years  is  not  of  the  greatest  vaiiu, 
but  still  he  is  guided  to  some  extect  by  rule.  It  is  desirable,  of  coniw, 
that  he  should  give  free  play  to  his  fancy,  but,  unless  he  is  content  to  ran 
the  risk  of  producing  some  bizarre  and  incongmona  abortion  which  will 
exdte  the  scorn  and  derision  of  intelligent  minds,  he  must  atiU  allow  him- 
self to  be  controlled  by  certain  canons  of  taste  immutable  as  the  Ian  of 
the  Medea  and  Persiana.  However  much  &shion  may  vary,  that  wiuch  u 
elt^nt  and  tasteful  Is  ever  so  to  a  catholic  and  unbiassed  miud ;  tbe 
"  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  [ever,"  no  matter  whether  Classic,  (Sothie, « 
the  irrepressible  "  Qui^en  Anne  "  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  same  ardAu 
principles  which  are  embodied  in  the  m^estic  ruins  of  Athens,  or  thegloriois 
fanes  of  our  own  Mediaeval  times  will,  if  feithfully  followed,  viold  equally 
satisfactory  results  in  our  own  day.  The  quantity  surveyor  Iwviag  oiee 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  the  pn>fessi<»i,  know 
that  be  is  going  through  the  same  raocesses  as  sufficed  for  his  ptedeeeasot 
of  several  generations  bade,  and  that  he  may  rely  upon  those  same  po- 
cesses  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  (if  he  have  not  by  that  time  retired  « 
his  well-earned  independence)  witi  the  same  confidence  as  to-day.  Art"- 
trations,  again,  are,  as  explained  in  my  recent  work  on  the  subject,  fP>™^ 
by  set  laws  wbi<^,  once  known,  may  be  taken  as  permanent  guides,  flw 
same  is  true,  in  perhajffl  a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  the  practice  of  dila(B* 
ddtions,  It  is  true  that  the  feeling— if  I  may  use  the  term— of  the  Otmli 
underlies  in  course  of  years  certain  slight  clunges,  leaning  now  sonamat 
bnraids  tbe  lessor,  and  sometimes  more  towards  the  lessee  fat  the  yma^ 
time  the  latter  is  eert^nly  the  case),  but  still,  what  is  considered  s  dibpi- 
dation  now  was  a  dilapidation  100  years  ago.  and  in  all  bnman  probataliiy 
will  be  10  eonedtoed  100  yean  hwee.  Tbe  land  sorveyor,  too,  aruls  im 
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nlf  (tf  nedaaly  the  Bsme  i^>«ntions  and  poewsM  of  i^i«d  mathenutiea 
u  Hmia  for  our  sncastorB,  and  wtiidi,  savinff  perhaps  certain  slight  alt«xa- 
tiona  eaorcd  hj  the  incnased  facilitiea  Trbi<w  tlia  prognu  of  BCience  may 
■ffiffd,  irill  coDtinae  to  be  ptBctiaed  long  after  everyone  in  tbis  room  luu 
been  gathered  to  bis  fathers. 

Bat  with  Taloationa  the  case  is  very  different.  The  valaer  has  do  sncfa 
■at  rnlee  to  iriiieh  be  may  perriatantly  and  munrervingly  adhere  wi^  the 
pUd  ooneaoasDMS  that  toe  nwie  oiuirarviBg  hie  adhneDcc^  the  more  im- 
impeaehaUe  will  be  the  result  of  bis  laboon.  He  may  know  that  it  is 
nsul  to  Talne  a  certain  class  of  property  apcm  soeh  a  table,  after  making 
BDcfa  and  such  dednctiou  aci  allowances,  and  that  it  is  nsnal  to  deduct 
bom  the  reeult  so  arrived  at  the  ralne  of  Uie  dil&pidatioDS,  and  be  may 
make  tbis  calcnlation  with  scrapnlons  exactness,  and  then  be — well,  un- 
commonly wide  of  the  mark.  A  successful  valuer  must  expect  no  honour 
in  his  own  boose,  he  most  forsooth  be  a  bit  of  a  prophet,  be  able  to  see 
into  fotaritj,  and  oalenlate  to  a  nioe^  the  consequences  of  some  alteration 
or  improvement  in  the  dieomataneee  of  a  pnmerty,  whieh  p^haps  at  the 
UnM  m  his  survey  may  be  looming  oolpr  vray  <umly  in  the  horiion.  Mow, 
as  of  tliis  gift  of  prophecy  it  may  be  said  as  Cato  says  of  saeoess,  t  bat "  it  is 
not  to  mortals  giveo  "  to  command  it,  the  next  best  thii^  is  to  deserve  it ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  cnltivating  habits  of  long-continued  and 
patient  observation,  whereby  uone  can  be  gained  that  experience  which  I 
started  by  alleging  to  be  the  indispensable  qnalifieatioo  for  a  snocessfal 
vainer.  And  it  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  endeavour  to  warn  yon  of. 
■one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  alteratioa  and  fLttetnation  in  the  value  of 
property,  and  the  points  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  deciding  what  amount 
of  importance  Bboold  be  attached  to  thue  eauess.  In  order  to  do  this  in 
the  Bimpleet  form  I  trust  my  hearers,  some  of  whom  may  be  aware  of  my 
pndileetion  for  the  tabvkOtd  system,  will  excuse  me  if  I  adopt  that^ystem. 
liSt  w  fkcit  ooasidar  in 

Cmim  vAkk  me^  tend  to  Ae  tn^praveBuni  i^jmpetiff,  vis. : 

Gonstmction  of  railways,  new  stations,  tramways,  canals,  harbours, 
and  piers;  the  establishment  of  lines  (rf  steamers,  of  eameteriee,  and 
markets;  the  widening  at  itzeets  and  the  endoonre  and  laying  out  of 
eommoDfl ;  the  erection  of  pnblie  building,  of  theatres,  mansions,  and  good 
dans  honMB ;  tha  impioremant  of  drainage ;  &shion ;  and  residence  by 
titled  pai^Ie. 

And  let  tu  aUw  pnt  befinre  oozselves  in 

Tablb  II., 

Qauet  which  may  tend  to  depreciate  property,  viz. : 

The  eonstroction  of  railways,  the  removal  of  railway  stations,  and  the 
establishment  of  rulway  works  sind  coal  depfits ;  also  the  establi^ment  of 
gas  woAb,  &ctories,  boepitals,  barracks,  pnsons,  schools,  and  music  balls  ; 
brick-making ;  the  erection  of  shops  near  a  private  neighbourhood,  also  of 
■mall  class  of  houses ;  occapation  by  infenoi  class  of  teauit  of  good 
honaei ;  and  bad  hailding. 

Now  let  OS  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of  these  tables, 
and  the  reality  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to  will  at  once  become  apparent. 
Focemost  in  Table  L,  I  have  plioed  railways  as  being  nodoobte^y  the 
lugeet  and  roost  sadden  cause  of  improvement  in  the  valne  of  property. 
And  yet  in  the  compilation  of  Table  11.,  experience  has  compelled  me  to 
assign  an  eijaally  prominent  place  to  railways  as  a  cause  of  depreciation  I 
Here  there  is  food  for  study  and  a  field  for  the  practice  of  habits  of  obser- 
Tation. 

As  a  general  rale  the  constmction  of  a  railway  will  benefldaUy  afibct  the 
value  of  the  country  and  neighboorhoods  through  which  it  passes  by 
improving  the  facilities  for  access  and  opening  np  the  localities  for  com- 
merciU  sod  ittridential  purposes.  Thisispartienlu^tbecanattheptnnta 
in  the  line  which  are  selected  for  the  eitabUibmen*'  of  stations,  as  these 
at  once  become  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  buildings  instead  of  being, 
as  may  heretofore  have  been  the  case,  useful  only  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  it  may  be  that  a  locality  has  become  dotted  over  with  geotlemen's 
residences,  occupied  by  persons  of  good  means,  all  able  to  keep  their 
carriages  and  saddle  horses,  and  that  the  comparative  remoteness  of  the 
neighbourhood  from  a  station  is  an  element  of  value  as  tending  to  promote 
■electness  and  pnvaar.  The  establishment  of  a  new  railway  station  in  the 
inunodiate  vicinity  of  this  select  locality  would  obvioosty  much  lessen  the 
-value  of  the  ensting  house  property.  Vacant  sites  would  no  doubt  improve 
in  Talne,  because  they  would  be  suitable  for  the  erection  of  smaller 
dwellings  to  be  occupied  by  clerks  and  business  people  whom  the  new 
facility  would  draw  fmn  the  neigbbooring  town ;  but,  their  selectness 
being  disturbed,  the  old  residents  would  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  their 
residences  would  be  too  large  and  expensive  to  suit  the  new-comers. 
Again,  where,  as  constantly  happens,  a  line  of  railway  will  pass  cloee  to  a 
property  but  have  no  station  witittn  a  moderate  distance,  it  would  operate 
as  a  dindvantage,  as  inhabitants  wonld  have  all  the  ineooTenience  of  the 
Dfjise,  irithoot  any  eoonterbalaneinff  benefits.  And  iriiils  on  the  anlyeet 
of  railways  and  railway  stations,  let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the 
pceition  of  the  man  whose  case  is  supposed  in  the  second  item  of  Table  II., 
irho  having  bought  land  and  built  upon  it  because  it  was  near  a  station, 
finds  some  time  afterwards  that  the  directors  through  some  whim,  or 
bacanae  they  think  the  traffic  too  limited,  dose  the  station  alto^ther  or 
remove  it  to  a  considerable  ^stance.  The  surveyor  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
estimate  aecnrately  the  consequences  of  such  a  contingent^. 

I  will  here  mention  an  instance  of  the  ^et  produced  by  the  const rac- 
tion  of  a  r^wa]|  which  has  come  under  my  own  notice.  The  island  of 
Sh«ppey  was  till  recently  onl^  approached  by  water  to  the  pier  at 
Shaerness,  and  from  the  land  side,  across  one  ferry.  The  land  around 
Sheorness,  therefore,  bad  a  great  value  for  murket  gardens,  as  it  supplied 
the  largo  towns  of  Queenborough  and  Sbeemess.  Presently  oame  the 
railway  direct  into  the  island,  having  stations  at  both  these  towna  Thn, 
jtm  iriU  say,  most  hava  greatly  increased  the  valne  of  the  land.  Not  so ; 


the  tenants  of  the  small  farms  complain  t^ey  cannot  stand  the  eompetitiota, 
and  that  their  land  is  not  worth  the  rentals  tiiey  have  hitherto  been 
paying.  Of  conrse  no  one  is  surprised  at  a  farmer  complaining  ;  in  f^ct, 
It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  if  he  does  not,  then  things  are  indeed 
hopeless  with  him,  for  he  must  be  despairing.  Again,  in  my  endeavour  to 
show  not  only  largely,  but  in  minutis,  the  changes  that  may  be  caused, 
I  will  instance  an  hotel  at  a  very  pretty  plaoe  in  the  island.  It  nasd  to 
be  thronged  with  people  coming  "  for  an  onting"  from  the  towns.  But 
now  that  they  have  the  railway  they  go  further  afield,  and  the  result  is  the 
value  of  the  hotel  is  dimioiahed.  Think,  now,  bow  wrongly  yon  might 
have  estimated  the  value  of  these  hotel  premises  when  the  railway  was 
first  projected,  had  yon  not  rightly  calculated  tlu  eflB»t  which  iroiud  be 
produced. 

The  effect  of  the  laying  of  a  line  of  tramway  may  also  be  much  mis- 
calculated. At  first  thought  it  misht  appear  that  its  efbct  eonld  not  be 
otherwise  than  benefldal,  and  so  »  would  be  to  a  anbnrb  which  thsveby 

f lined  an  adcUtional  and  convenient  means  ttf  aecess  to  oentnl  parts, 
lit  the  effect  upon  the  thorou^fiues  along  which  the  line  passes  may  b« 
very  different^  It  was  a  complaint  of  the  shop-keepers  in  the  Old  Kent 
Bood  when  the  tram-cars  first  begun  mnning  along  that  thoronghfare 
(and  doubtless  is  so  still)  that  chance  customers  who  framerly  miked  past 
their  shops  morning  and  evening  on  their  way  to  business  and  back,  were 
now  carried  past  them  in  the  ears,  Inred  by  the  comfort  and  cheapness  of 
the  aoeommodatiim,  and  that  the  consequent  £iUling-off  of  burinees  was 
consideeabU. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  great  measnre  to  canals,  which,  ^ile  th«r 
cons^ctuon  is  no  donbt  in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  places  by  thdr 
means  brought  into  direct  eommaoication  with  commerdal  centres,  and  in 
and  abont  which  land  will  consequently  greatly  increase  in  value,  may 
nevertheless  exercise  a  detrimental  influence  on  residential  property  lying 
near  the  line  of  water-way,  a  certain  amount  of  dampness  and  consequent 
unhealtbiness  being  almost  inseparable  firom  such  vicinity. 

The  establishment  of  barbonzs,  |nesi,  and  lines  of  steoman  calling  at  the 
harbours  and  piers  so  establiidied,  can  hardly  foil  to  improve  the  value  of 
property,  enhancing  as  tbey  do  the  commercial  impoitanee  of  the  loealitias, 
and  rend«ring  them  suitable  and  easy  of  access  as  watering-places. 

Strange  to  say,  the  establishment  of  cemeteries  almost  invariably  en- 
hances the  value  of  land  and  property  in  tbdr  nd^bonriiood.  I  have 
noticed  this  particularly  in  my  own  ezperieneek  and  it  is  pmvnd  by  tiie 
cases  of  Norwood,  Woking,  and  Hi^hgate. 

As  to  the  effect  which  markets  will  have  on  the  surroonding  property,  I 
would  instance  the  increase  in  rentals  whieh  the  establishment  of  uie  new 
Wool  Market  in  C<deman  Street  has  occasioned,  by  indndiw  those  intsorestod 
in  that  tnde  to  eeak  oiBcM  in  the  street  or  in  the  immed&te  vianily.  On 
the  other  hand,  see  the'depressed  character  of  the  woperty  enrroanding 
Farringdon  SbrkeL  Indeed,  it  will  generally  be  ^nd  that  the  effbet 
upon  the  neighbourhood  is  dependent  on  the  sucoess  or  otherwise  of  the 
Market,  although  I  am  bound  to  say  while  alluding  to  one  of  the  most  un- 
sncceesfnl  undwtakings  of  modem  times — Columbia  ISaAet — which  has  so 
signally  failed  to  retJise  the  benevolent  intentions  of  its  high-minded  and 
public-spirited  founder,  that  undoubtedly  the  value  of  property  in  ite  neigh- 
bourhood has  increased.  I  will  mention  also  the  improTemsnts  arising  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Meat  Uud»t,  and  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  eiteoston 
of  tb^  building  now  in  progress ;  and  also  that  caused  hj  the  eact«ision  <^ 
Billingsgate  Market 

Few  points  will  more  severely  tax  the  prescieaee  of  the  valuer  than 
the  eflbct  on  |m>perty  of  new  streets,  affecting  it  as  th^  do  in  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways.  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  estimate,  thongh  a  long 
experience  should  enable  me  to  do  so,  the  effect  of  the  new  itzw&  now  in 
course  of  development  from  Bloomsbuiy  to  ^oreditch. 

ParentJietically,  I  may  remari:,  fow  of  my  contamporaries,  I  beliaTS, 
realised  the  wonderful  alteiation  in  TSloe  of  poperty  idiieh  foUowed  tlw 
construction  of  Commerdal  Street,  where,  bj  toe  formation  itfa  new  street, 
plots  of  ground  which  formerly  bad  no  frontaKea  at  all,  or  only  to  bade 
streets,  become  possessed  of  £rontages  to  new  and  important  tborouah&res, 
the  increase  in  value  being  of  course  prodigious ;  but  what  I  uiok  is 
hardljr  soffldenUy  thought  of  is  the  depiedatory  eflbct  ezerdsed  upon  pro- 
perty in  the  old  stmets  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  formatioo  of  new 
channels  for  the  ttaffle  whidi  formerly  passed  though  them,  and  by  the 
sudden  throwing  into  the  market  of  a  large  quantity  of  new  shop,  offioe,  or 
warehouse  property  for  sale  or  letting.  This  e£feet  is  at  the  present  time 
being  felt  in  Cheapeide  and  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Qneen  Vietodn 
Street 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  widening  of  existing  streets,  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  here  met  with  is  presented  by  one  of  the 
latest  projects  Of  that  able  body,  the  Metro^litan  Board,  which  has  so 
much  improved  London,  and  yet  without  raising  a  hue  and  cry  abont  the 
waste  of  public  money;  I  refer  to  the  widening  of  the  Harrow  B<Mid.  All 
the  snrve^or^s  theories  of  valoe  based  apon  knoidedgs  of  the  locality  as 
now  existing,  must  be  thrust  aside.  He  has  to  deal  with  the  fotore,  and 
all  bis  knowledge  of  present  local  value  (so  fit  as  dealing  with  propert^y 
affected  by,  but  not  actually  taken  foi,  the  improvement  is  concerned^  is 
wide  of  ihe  ma^.  He  has  nowto  value  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  He  nas 
to  pay  regard  to  the  more  limited  area  to  be  occupied  by  buildings,  to  the 
probability  of  that  area  being  required  for  difibrent  purposes  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration.  And  upon  what  data  is  be  to  go  ?  The  tables  and 
mathematical  calculations  utterly  fail,  and  a  large  and  varied  experience  is 
the  only  guide. 

The  next  item  in  onr  list  is  the  effect  on  surroundiu^  property  of  the  action 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  other  locsi  authority  in  oonverting  commons 
and  waste  spaces  into  pnblie  gardens.  There,  however,  the  difficnltv  which 
meets  the  valuer,  is  not,  "What  will  be  effect  of  the  alteration  ?"  but  "  to 
bow  great  an  extent  will  property  be  improved ; "  as  deterioration  can 
hardly  result  from  this  cause.  Take  the  case  of  Kennington  I^k,  for- 
merly Eennington  Common,  and  compare  for  a  moment  the  rents  obtained 
then  with  those  realised  now,  not  marely  in  the  ease  of  houses  fadng  the 
Pu^  but  in  the  nuzonnding  localities,  for  I  widi  to  im^esi  upon  you 
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that  the  «fffct  of  an  impforMnnit  of  this  Und  it  not  eonflned  to  property 
in  hnmsdistfl  looalily,  bat  extends  aiotiiid  ft>r  a  considerable  xadins, 
moch  grMtor,  indeed,  than  might  be  soppoeed. 

Anodier  aource  of  disturbance  to  the  calcolations  (at  even  the  most 
aatDte  surr^ors)  ia  and  must  be  the  unexpected  decision  of  Gt>Temment 
or  of  local  bodies  as  to  the  position  of  new  public  buildings.  I  need 
faazdiy  refer  to  the  great  dispute  as  to  the  site  kir  tba  new  Law  Cottrts. 
Upon  the  nltimate  nctorjr  of  the  advocates  of  the  Carey  Street  site  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Embankment  rite  on  the  other,  depended  a  difihnnce  of 
from  80  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  Talne  oi  the  proper^  adjacent  to  the 
rcapectare  locations,  and  he  wu  a  aktlhl  vainer,  indeed,  who  conld  nicely 
balance  the  chances  and  efBaeta.  The  Albert  Hall  in  the  Weet,  and  the 
new  Poet  Office  in  the  City,  again,  have  affected  laud  in  Uieir  vidnity  to 
an  extmt  which  surveyors  would  have  been  ridiculed  tcr  suggeeting  as 
pMsible  but  a  short  time  since.  Again,  as  to  the  "  Bromptoti  Boilers." 
who  oonld  hare  foreseen  that  to  small  a  beginning  would  lead  to  such 
great  results,  raising  the  value  of  property  in  the  neighboarhood  by  an 
enormooa  perceotnge  f 

The  infinence  exercised  by  the  erection  of  a  tliealrewill  depend  7«ry 
greatly  npon  the  diaracter  of  the  neighboarhood,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
while  it  would  hardly  opente  beneficially  upon  the  value  of  honsee  in  a 
"  quiet  eqoare,"  a  locality  of  a  Ipsa  private  and  select  stamp  might  be 
favourably  affected. 

The  erection  of  the  mantion  of  a  person  of  importance  will  Tery  often 
greatly  improve  the  value  of  property  in  its  vicinity  ;  or,  if  established  in 
a  country  place,  will  even  create  a  neighboarhood.  I  cannot  give  a  better 
instance  of  this  than  that  of  Sir  Hortoa  Peto'a  mansitm  at  Somerleytm. 

The  building  of  a  number  of  faobses  of  a  superior  close  will  improve  the 
Talae  of  land  in  the  naghhourfaood,  and  aiao  Qat  of  the  idready  existing 
houseproperty.alwsjv  providing  that  the  houses  bnilt  are  not  too  good,  iA, 
too  large  and  expensive  for  the  locality,  in  «4iich  case  ^ey  will  protAbly 
ultimately  exercise  a  contrary  efibct;  as  aiter  standing  empty  and  perhaps 
nn&nisiwd  for  aa  indefinite  bme,  th^  are  1st  for  mui£  lees  than  the  rent 
irilioh  they  wen  boiU  to  fetch,  fall  into  the  hands  uf  tenants  who  cannot 
and  do  not  care  to  keep  them  np  propwly,  and  end  by  being  blote  and  eye- 
sores to  the  ne^bovrnood. 

The  impcOTeBieatoreonstzuetionof  a  system  of  drainage  in  a  n^jfaboar- 
hood  cannot  of  eonzee  effect  Uie  vahie  of  proper^  otherwise  than  beneflcially. 

And  now  we  coiae  to  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  uncertain,  and  yet 
most  powerful  causes  of  alteratiou  in  the  value  of  propcfty,  vie — Fashion. 
I  have  merely  to  call  to  your  minds  tbe  loetUity  which  has  been  honoured 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Sqaares,"  to  eall  to  your  memories  the  time  i^en 
Bnssell  aad  Bedfad  Sqnareewflca  aitotoenitie  cea^  and  yon  will  all 
Bppredate  the  deeadenee  of  tboee  troperties,  whidi  have  now  become  the 
abode  of  profeseioaal  men  and  loaging>honse  keepers.  Of  course  very 
much  mors  striking  oeatnsts  msy  be  fboad  if  we  go  further  back  in 
years  fer  onr  comparisons,  and  think  of  the  dkys  when  Clam  Market  and 
the  purliens  of  Diary  Lane  were  inhabited  by  the  rank  and  fiwhion  of 
tbe  time.  And  what  is  more  eurions,  even  to  the  moat  earful  obmrver 
of  the  changes  of  locality,  than  to  notice  the  return  of  faahion  to  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Portman  and  Manchester  Squares,  through  the  de- 
termioed  fenoy  of  one  or  two  titled  peoi^e  to  again  occupy  those  loodities : 
wharel^,  and  from  tJiis  cause  alone,  pn^rty  in  those  parts  has  again 
assnmed  aristoaatio  prtieoeionB,  and  Jiigher  rents  have  again  ruled  the 
market.  Occupation  by  titled  folks  haa  a  much  greater  inflneoce  on  neigh- 
bonrlieods  than  might  be  supposed.  In  spite  of  the  democrst4c  tendencies 
of  the  limes,  people  still  "  dearly  love  a  lord,"  and  love  still  m<xre  dearly 
to  live  in  the  same  terrace  or  even  street  or  road  aa  his  lordship.  Speea- 
latOM  SB  a  mle  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  I  will  read  yon  an  amusing 
pan^aph  I  met  with  the  other  day  which  bears  out  the  same  view : — 

"£*w' people  cseept  tiie  Waadnrlng  Jew  hare  the  oonatttation  of  the 
nobUmaD  who  is  said  to  have  lived  fat  many  yean  almoet  mit4>ee 
eoBsbmUy  moving  from  one  new  hoase  to  another.  His  friends  thought 
he  was  sa&rinp  from  so  me  obscnre  disease  of  tbe  Inain,  but  the  buUdos' 
agents  fonnd  him  a  capital  decoy  duck.  As  soon  as  they  tc^d  a  wavering 
client  tiiat  I«rd  So-and-So  had  taken  a  boose  in  such  a  terraee,  the  hoasee 
•in  the  tccrace  wore  immediately  at  a  premium,  particularly  those  on  each 
aide  ^  hie  lordship.  In  fact  builders  find  it  an  excellent  speculaUon  to 
giro  a  good  house  cheap  to  a  tenant  with  a  t»tle,  and  are  thankful  even  for 
Mich  nnall  Beeeeies  as  a  knig^it's  widow." 
Few  loo^itieB  hare  been  m  nach  aflbeted      tbe  influence  of  fashion 


on  each  terms  that  their  owner  .parted  with  them  to  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Cubitt  for  a  bottle  of  port  wine;  and  which  he,  by  building  im- 
portant houses  thereon,  developed  into  the  property  we  now  see ;  wiui  the 
resnlt  that  houses  in  the  viciuity  which  formerly  let  at  S2l.  per  annum, 
have  through  me  been  let  at  2A0l,  with  a  pnminm. 

And  there  is  a  cwnmersial  as  widl  u  a  Bodal  fit^ion,  as  is  plainly  evi- 
denced l>y  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  those  present  in  the  neighboarhood  of  St.  Luke's  and  Southwark.  I 
only  apeak  from  twenty-five  years'  experien»  of  St,  Luke's,  and  it  then 
eoneisted  of  uoall  booses  held  by  one  tenant,  who  snb-let  apartments. 
Now  a  vitst  quantity  of  this  property  has  been  pulled  down,  and  large 
wwehoasfijiave  been  or.are  being  built  on  their  sites,  which  command 
Jaige  rents.  And  in  Southwark,  alst^  mach  land  wUch  was  formeriy 
covered  with  small  residential  property  is  now  ocenpied  by  large  mannfac- 
tnripg  and  warehouse  prepxises.  Again,  take  the  locality  known  by  its 
old-fashioned  name  of  Kedriff.  Honses  here  which  were  formerly  ocenpied 
"hj  sea-captains  now  command  high  rents  as  warehouses  and  wharves ;  and 
"tot,  property  which  was  let  formerly  for  401.  a  year,  1  have  recently 
uiropfj^  tUe  building  of  a  river  wuU  obtained  160^ 

We  have  now  run  through  onr  first  table,  and  it  runains  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  causes  which  are  likely  to  operate  to  the  diradrantaoe  of 
fnpw^.usetfbttliiiiXablsU. 


The  varjring  eAot  of  nilwm  km  akea^  cooiidered,  and  wldld  oi 
the  salted;  wve  coBten^datad  the  disaattieiiB  effect  of  tha  tenmlef  t 
railway  etalioD.  Next  on  onr  Kst  stands  the  establishnmit  of  niln» 
works  or  coal  dep6ts,  and  with  these  may  also  be  considered,  u  of  kindnd 
nature,  the  next  two  items  on  the  list — gas  works  and  factories.  TSvw^ 
these  can  hardly  fail  to  greatly  depreeiato  the  value  of  the  propertj  gw 
which  they  may  be  placed,  onless  that  property  happens  to  ^  of  a  eimi 
and  poor  class,  in  whidi  ease  its  value  may  be  increased  owing  to  the  de- 
mand for  dwellinge  for  tbe  workmen  employed  in  tlie  a^jeeaat  tatahllA- 
msDC.  Tbe  extent  to  which  the  employment  of  a  large  nnnhv  of  mn  ia 
any  one  spot  will  affect  the  neighbourhood  is  well  illustrated  tbe  cat*  of 
BepCfbid,  Charlton,  and  other  ports  near  the  dockyard,  where  the  dmiad 
far,  and  consequec^y  the  value  of,  property  varies  with  the  a^htycc 
otherwise  of  Goverament  works  to  a  remarkable  degree,  A  men  abAicf 
illuatntion  of  the  damage  wbidi  may  be  done  to  a  good  class  of  pn^ii^ 
by  the  establishment  of  a  coal  dep6t  can  hatdly  be  fonnd  than  that  at 
Twidcenham,  where  the  dep6t  is  so  placed  as  to  alee  on  the  other  ndi-ef 
the  line  villas  which  have  never  since  let. 

I  may  hare  mMtion  a  case  whidi  well  illastrates  this  pMtkm  of  onr  tab- 
ject.  A  certain  vicar  being  about  to  rebnild  his  hoase,  to  coimnaBd  a  men 
extended  view  it  was  bnilt  a  little  nearer  the  eummit  of  the  hitl  npoa 
whoae  slope  it  was  placed,  and  upoa  which  stood  a  windoiilL  I  munUt 
that  to  make  tbe  view  more  beaatiM  a  pood  was  so  cut  in  the  raHvj  ai  bi 
resemble  the  bend  of  a  river.  All  seemed  perfset;  but  alee!  fra  hunaa 
calealation,  it  was  finnd  that  eoal  cMild  be  d^vezed  by  vater-esniagi 
within  one  mils  of  tha  mill  at  aaeh  a  price  that  it  would  pay  to  coanrt 
this  windmill  into  a  steam  mill ;  aod  the  idea  was  carried  into  eBetL  Fev 
con  imagine  the  change  from  comfort  to  reel  torture,  when,  with  die  atei» 
engine  going  nig^t  asd  day,  sleep  in  the  bedrooms  became  an  "naknen 
qaantity."  A  law-suit  was  the  result,  and  a  small  mon^  eoopenwioB. 
Now  had  yon  valoed  this  house  iiefbre  And  after  the  converaon  the  mill, 
how  different  your  valuations  would  have  been.  And  even  had 
before  tlie  conversion  that  it  was  likely  to  occur,  wonld  yon  have  cometlj 
eeti mated  the  estent  of  the  damage  that  it  would  oeearieo? 

The  fact  that  iiy  legislation  most  of  the  objectionable  manufactam  kn 
been  prohibited  within  populous  dtatriets  shows  the  teodeoqr  el  the  pihUe 
mind  to  desire  that  these  ehoold,  if  possible,  be  altogether  kept  any  fiw 
the  vicinity  of  residential,  property ;  and  most  of  you,  in  yoax  an  ope- 
rienca,  wiU  have  met  with  instances  of  tbe  great  detriment  arinng  to 
residential  proper^  of  a  decent  class  from  tfw  proximity  of  a  facUsj, 
thongh  even  of  the  most  innocuous  character. 

Probably  few  sources  of  annoyance  more  seriously  affect  prroer^  tbas 
the  {KFOximit^  ef  gas-woi^a.  The  frightful  injury  to  a  man's  garden  srioDt 
from  this  cause  may  perha|)8  deprive  him  of  one  of  his  principal  eonnes  a 
enjoyment  on  his  daily  retirement  finw  town  and  mmtju  (oiL 

Coming  now  to  hospitals,  I  refrain  from  referriog  to  tbe  patnfel  eontn- 
versy  as  to  Hempstead,  beeanse  it  is  so  recent  and  still  so  undecided  tbt 
it  hudlj  comes  within  the  limits  of  fair  discwasion.  But  I  think  I  maj 
say  that  tbe  exritemettt  created,  and  the  gready  varying  BtatemeotB  at  to 
d&et  on  value  of  land  should  it  be  placed  in  the  spot  propoeed,  dm 
most  conclusively  how  great  an  influence  snch  a  consideration  as  tMe  mj 
have. 

The  great  disputes  which  hare  arisen  as  to  the  placing  of  bamcb  it 
Oxford  and  Worcester  show  how  serious  may  be  the  effect  of  audi 
occurrences  as  these  npon  the  value  of  property ;  and  at  Miltoo-next- 
Oraveeeod  also  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  dtimaging  influeaca 
exerdsed  upon  what  was  formerly  excellent  property  by  the  esw>Iiahiant 
of  a  kindred  institution,  I  believe  a  military  hospital. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  proximity  of  a  prisoo  upon  the  surroonding  ne^- 
bourhood  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  but  when  we  approach  school^  eaped- 
ally  School  Board  achoc^,  we  tread  on  delicate  ground.  That  tbe  ednes- 
Uon  of  the  children  of  the  people  is  a  paramount  doty  of  tbe  State  haa  long 
been  my  opinion  ;  but  whether  a  School  Board  school  is  or  is  not  a  serious 
im'ury  to  the  surrounding  property  I  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinian. 
Some  there  are  who  would  and  do  assert  that  the  congregating  of  from  600 
to  800  children  into  a  pliiy-groond,  the  noise  from  which  irritates  tbe  tai- 
roonding  neigbboors,  with  Uie  postsibility  that  the  play-groand  is  of  too 
limited  an  area  to  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  rising  generation,  so  that 
tiie  gambols  become  extended  to  the  adjacent  streets  and  zoads— ii  a 
positive  advuit^e. 

The  establishment  of  a  mostc  ball  in  the  neighboarhood  of  resgietaUe 

Eroperty  must  manifestly  tend  greatly  to  depreciate  its  roloe,  but  t»j 
ave  a  directly  contrary  effect  npon  a  poor  or  low  neighbourhood. 
Brickmaking,  though  decidedly  calculated  to  damage  property  in  die 
vicinity  of  which  it  ia  carried  on,  is  generally  merely  a  temporary  incoa- 
vcnieuce.  Should,  however,  the  earth  be  of  such  a  character  or  the  land  <d 
such  an  extent  that  the  manufacture  may  oontinae  for  some  years,  onqnn- 
tionably  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  at^acent  property  vill 
result. 

Coming  to  our  next  point,  how  oftoi  is  the  owner  of  a  few  only  of  tha 
houses  in  a  terrace  annoyed  by  flnding  tibat  atKAber  ovnsris  fariwEngoit 
shop  fronts,  having  obtained  the  neoeeiary  consent  frost  the  waid  af 
Works,  while  perhape  he  himself  is  prevented  from  ddiagso  by  prriiibt- 
tory  covenants  in  his  lease.  It  is  obvious  that  great  detrunsnt  will  aiin 
to  the  owner  of  the  private  houses  in  such  a  case ;  yet  who  can  prevent  itf 
Saoh  incidents  show  the  necessity  of  those  lending  money  on  the  sMmitr 
of  property  wbidi  may  be  hampered  by  aoeh  prohibitiaoa,  seeing  that  tbt 
neighbouring  property  is  under  like  zeatiictiona,  or  that  rtu^  aia  nrt 
likely  to  be  requiiwL. 

Again,  as  to  the  efibet  «f  a  small  class  of  property.  Hoe  is  «a  daarat 
whidi  vrill  sorprise  very  many.  Often  has  it  occurred  in  my  own 
ence  that,  contrary  tomy  advice,  a  client  having  land  on  one  eido  of  a  xm 
neglects  to  purchase  that  on  the  opposite  side  at  a  rpoeonable  pria.M 
proceois  to  build  on  his  own  land,  vbai  is  no  doubt  the  reqniremeiU  of  tht 
neighboarhood,  handsome  detailed  or  semi-detached  villas,  contendiiy  IW 
if  >he  builds  that  class' of  house  the  other  owners  must  do  the  mmot  Iisiuff 
bsilt  hii  viltea,  and  enltiiig  in  ptospecta  of  snooesa  which  tha  iwUbe^ 
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tainfld  ai^ear  to  ftilly  jiutify,  he  ia  anrprised  to  find  od«  nKmiiBg  that  the 
fetmdatioiui  an  bung  laid  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  for  a  number 
of  small  cottages,  or  perhaps  some  stabling,  and  that  the  advice  given  him 
has  been  only  too  prophetic  As  the  effbct  upon  his  proper^  if  the  new 
baildings  be  carried  out  would  probabl;  be  to  diminish  the  ralue  some  30 
per  cent.,  the  matter  generally  results  in  his  porcbaaing  the  opposite  land 
at  aboQt  dcuble  the  price  originally  asked. 

Tbi  laat  item  on  our  list,  "  Bad  Building,"  is  one  to  which  the  valuer 
BitiBt  have  n^urd  altogether,  irreapeetiTe  the  dils^daUoiu,  which  he 
will,  of  coniso,  eitimato  aepatirtely,  and  which  maj  eadst  oawelliDptoporly 
u  in  badly  boilt  houses.  And  though  my  yoan^  beams  may  exdum, 
*'  This  pAaU  at  all  events,  possesses  ao  dinlctdties  for  us :  here,  at  least, 
W0  are  it  home,"  let  them  not  be  too  confident.  Modem  builders,  as  a 
role  (I  refer,  of  coarse,  more  particularly  to  the  sp«coIatiBg  class),  display 
great  iagoinity  in  concealing  their  bad  building,  a  talent,  I  might  almost 
saj,  worthy  of  &  better  canse.  Som*  of  the  non-profeseional  papers  are 
baeoming  alive  to  these  dangers,  and  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Harch  27  is  amusing  and  to  the  point : — 

"When  sammer  comes  our  young  cottples  find  what  sort  of  wood  has 
bean  used  in  their  house.  It  is  onaeaaonea  and  liadly  joined.  If  the  ball 
door  ftces  south  the  postman  ia  soon  able  to  pat  the  leUers  throngh  the 
onacks  in  the  paodsv  or  to  slip  the  newspapers  under  or  over  the  door, 
whichever  he  prefers.  The  children  lose  th^r  nKmey  in  the  erevieee  of 
the  stairs,  and  missing  teaspoons  are  found  in  the  gashes  which  open  in 
the  pantry  slabs.  There  is  always  at  least  one  door  in  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination, and  the  bolts  and  their  holes  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
sa«h  other.  If  then  an  any  shntten  they  cannot  be  &stened,  for  they  do 
not  meet,  and  the  carpets  an  eat  throngh  as  if  with  a  knife,  owing  to  the 
^stance  between  the  ga{nDg  boards  of  the  floors.  The  cupboards  let  in 
the  dost,  and  smell  m  return  smoke  because  the  flues  are  not  properly 
pla8tei«d,  and  the  rooms  are  so  fall  of  draughts  round  the  snrbase  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  without  fhr  footstools.  The  elates  will  soon  b^n  to 
blow  off,  for  they  are  probably  put  on  with  galranised  iron  nails,  on  which 
the  atmosphere  of  London  tells  with  fatal  e£Fect;  and  when  our  young 
couple  have  paid  for  all  the  repairs  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  first  year,  they  will,  if  they  Burvive,  find  that  th^  might  as  well  have 
given  fifty  ponuds  a-year  mcne  for  a  better  house,  and  saved  their  time 
and  temper."   

Having  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  Tables  I  propose  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  a  canse  of  flnctuation,  which,  as  it  is  independent  of  any 
direct  human  agency,  and  may  operate  indifferently  either  to  enhance  or 
depredate,  cannot  well  be  dassifled  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  I  refer  to 
the  changes  which  have  tAksn  place  unaccountably  in  the  natural  passage 
of  time.  All  these  chances  and  inobabilities  have  to  be  weighed  by  the 
surveyor,  and  I  will  'give  some  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  from  eases 
which  have  come  under  my  own  notice. 

lo  1803  the  freehold  of  a  house  in  Cockspur  Street  was  sold  for  650/. 
That  snm  is  to-day  about  ita  annual  rental  value.  Can  anything  show  in 
a  more  startling  manner  the  change  of  valne  in  this  street  durintt  t^e  past 
seventy  years,  and  yet  neither  the  fee-value  nor  the  present  rental  valne 
are  by  any  means  exceptional.  Again,  keeping  to  the  same  street,  a  house 
was  let  forty-two  years  ago  for  2001.  a-year,  and  the  lessee  was  considered 
by  his  ftieiMS  veiy  nnwise  to  give  so  large  a  rental.  Tho  same  house  now 
eommaods  three  times  the  rent  Again,  land  at  Chiaelhurst  whidi  was 
purchased  twenty-flve  years  ago  for  70/.  an  acre,  the  owner  now  refuses  to 
sell  for  1,000/.  an  acre.   As  to  land  in  the  city  the  rise  is  astonishing. 

I  cannot  refrain  (even  though  in  doing  so  I  must,  to  some  extent,  expose 
the  weaknesses  of  my  professional  brethren)  from  pointing  out  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  student  will  meet  with  if  he  endeavours  to  derive 
bases  for  his  future  guidance  from  the  concurrent  (?)  testimony  of  ex* 
peiieooed  men  as  to  the  value  of  any  given  property.  Suppose,  for 
instaoeek  he  carefully  watches  the  evidence  ana  on  any  important  com- 
pensation ease,  saying  to  hims^,  "  I  shall  nen  get  the  opinions  of  the 
best  men  in  the  [woftsuon  on  the  value  of  this  pn^terty  which  I  will 
note  as  nsefnl  pr(^>erty  fot  the  ftitnre."  What  does  he  find?  Listen  to 
some  recent  experiences  of  my  own.  I  purposely  avoid  giving  any  exact 
deecriptioD  or  names,  for,  as  my  object  to-night  is  sol^y  to  point  out 
certain  difficulties  which  the  student  is  sure  to  meet  with,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  aided  by  anything  personal. 

The  first  witness  called  was  a  well-known  surveyor  who  contended  that 
the  proper  basts  of  calculation  as  ngarded  repairs  was  a  percentage  on  the 
Tsntal.  and  insisted  that  10  per  ceuL  was  Uie  proper  and  invariable  allow- 
ance. Can  anything  be  more  fallacious  ?  Does  it  not  show  the  method  of 
an  ancdoueer  in  strong  oontrast  to  that  which  would  be  adoptei  by  a 
vainer  who  hod  been  properly  educated  as  an  architect  and  surveyor?  To 
jllostrate  the  point,  suppose  a  house  in  Combill  or  Lombard  Street  letting 
at  1,000/.  a-year,  end  then  take  ten  houses  in  the  snbwbs  letUng  at  100/. 
a-yaar  each.  Hovr  can  the  same  percentage  awly  to  each  of  these  eases  ? 
I  contend  that  the  annual  outlay  for  repairs  sooold  be  taken  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  total  amonnb  of  such  outlay  divided  by  the  nnmber  of 
years,  which  will,  of  course,  give  the  average  auttusl  outlay,  or  the  trae 
allowance  to  be  deducted  from  the  income,  for  repairs.  This,  of  course,  on 
a  large  estate  becomes  an  important  item,  and  therefore  the  necessity  is  all 
t>be  greater  for  a  just  and  sound  basis  of  calculation.  I  contend  in  all 
matters,  great  or  small,  for  a  bssis  which  can  be  fairly  justified,  and 
olgect  in  toto  to  the  happy-go-lucky  system  which  now  obtains  with  so 
xnan^,  and  which  has  in  its  &voar  only  two  points,  vis^  qiuekness,  and 
that  it  can  be  readily  used  by  those  who  have  no  spedal  or  technical 
knowledge. 

Betuming  to  our  case,  the  same  surveyor  said  the  present  rentals  were  high 
(I  need  hardly  say  he  was  for  the  defendants,  or  the  "  taking  body"),  and 
that  they  would  not  improve  in  forty-seven  years  ;  and  when  he  was  asked 
to  recollect  what  the  agent  to  the  property  had  stated  as  to  the  increased 
Tentals  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  alter  his  opinion,  as  he  believed  the  property  had  now 
TsadMd  its  maannun.  He  was  ai^ad  v^Hthar  he  had  notwed  the  van* 


booses  lAich  had  leceDtly  been  bnilt  in  the  loeali^,  large  nnmbera  of 
houses  being  pulled  down  for  t^e  porposo ;  and  whethor  he  was  aware  of  the 
high  rentals  which  were  obtained  fw  those  warehouses;  be  replied  yes,  but  that 
did  not  alter  bis  views,  because  he  thought  other  property  nearer  the  city 
must  come  into  the  market  first.  It  was  pointed  out  by  counsel  that  some 
of  the  new  warehouses  that  had  been  mentioned  were  some  yards  further 
from  the  city  tiian  the  property  in  dispute ;  but  the  stolid  reply  was  still 
that  his  opinion  was  unaltered,  f  reased  as  to  whether  a  certain  street  in 
the  locality  had  not  ceassd  to  be  rendmtal  (of  the  lowest  class)  and  beeama 
ctnnmercial,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  awan  of  it.  Another  witness  stated 
that  all  improvements  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  (he  afterwards  qualified  this  by  saying 
"scarcely  any  ")  for  the  last  forty  years,  except  in  main  thorooghfares. 
Again,  in  another  case,  a  well-known  surveyor  stated  that  a  steam-engina 
working  close  by  would  not  disturb  him  in  bed,  and  implied,  thenf<»^ 
that  it  need  not  dtstnrb  anyone  else,  leading  to  the  theory  that  nerves  an 
a  mistake,  which  peo^e  nave  themselves  to  thank  for  coItiTating  or 
pofisessiog. 

ITov,  I  ask,  is  it  fair  of  surveyors  of  good  standing  to  give  such  evidenoa 
as  this  in  the  witness-box  merely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Uiose  for  whom 
they  are  usually  retained — namely,  the  various  zsilways,  Uie  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  School  Board,  and  other  powmful  bodies  wno  are 
constantly  acquiring  property?  Is  it  right  that  they  should,  under  sooh 
circumstances,  say  that  they  do  not  believe  any  permanent  improvement 
has  occurred,  when,  in  their  private  practice,  they  will  not  let  their  client^ 
land  at  the  <dd  rentals  ?  It  may  be  said  (truly  or  not  I  will  not  argue) 
that  surveyors  for  claimants  are  equally  uqjust.  At  all  events  it  is  on  the 
side  the  powerAil  body  taking  the  land  that  the  leading  surveyors  are 
generally  found,  and  it  appears  to  me  no  exculpation  of  their  proceedings 
if  they  can  only  say  that  tne  Uutr  men  do  the  same.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  probity  and  honour  if  not  to  those  whose  age  and  position  ban 
placed  them  in  the  fbrsmost  xanfc? 

In  conclusion  Hr.  Flktchr  said :  I  trust  that  you  will  be  better  pleased 
at  my  bringing  before  you  a  study  of  the  snlgect,  and  of  tJie  [wineifdes 
which  guide,  than  if  I  had  laid  befon  you  mere  Kheiulee  of  prices  and 
values  of  land  and  property.  I  do  so  because  the  latter  are  scarcely  of  any 
value  from  the  difficult^  of  correct  comparison,  and  because  they  are  mort 
e^iemeral,  while  the  fbrmsr  an  good  for  all  time. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews,  Mr.  Elkington, 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  Mr.  Todd,  Hr.  A.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Mamock  took  part ;  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  wen  voted  to  Hr.  Fletcher  for  his  valuable 
Paper. 

BUILDING   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  Timea  correspondent,  in  his  last  letter  from  Melbourne,  says; — 
Several  buildings  are  in  pn^press  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
great  omammts  to  Mribonm&  An  unsightly  block  of  land  at  Uie  cmner 
of  Collins  Street  and  Queen  Street,  which  for  years  has  had  nothing  but 
rubbish  upon  it,  is  now  covered  by  the  new  Bank  of  Australasia,  a  hand- 
some stone  structure  on  which  about  40,000/.  will  be  spent.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  street  the  graceful  spice  of  the  new  Scots  Church  has  risen 
nearly  to  its  full  height  of  211  feet,  and  the  church,  which  stands  on  one 
of  the  best  sites  in  the  city,  is  well  worthy  of  it.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
commanding  position  near  Melbourne  is  taken  up  by  one  of  our  archi- 
tectural &ilures,  the  new  Govwnment  House,  which,  with  its  high  sqoan 
tower,  is  the  most  prominent  object  in  almost  any  view  of  the  dty,  and 
the  first  which  catch  as  the  ^  lookiiw  out  for  the  shore  from  vessels  coming 
ap  the  bay.  The  exterior  A  this  pawtial  pile  of  brick  and  cement  is  in- 
efiective  ui  every  aspect;  The  interior  is  well  arranged,  with  suites  of 
handsome  rooms,  numerous  enongh  and  large  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  Australian  Governors.  The  proper  maintenance  of  the  house 
would  eat  up  all  the  Governor's  salary,  unless  some  provisiou  were  made 
for  taking  tne  ball-room  and  other  public  rooms  off  his  hands,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  done.  The  foundations  of  new  Law  Courts  have  been  lud* 
and  new  Qovemmeot  offices  are  progressing,  both  creditable  additions  to 
our  public  buildings.  A  jneture  gallerv  for  the  national  coilectioa  has  just 
been  finished,  165  feet  long,  40  fi»et  wide,  and  87  feet  higfa,  standing  on  the 
public  library  reserve,  and  admirably  adapted  for  preserving  as  well  as 
exhibiting  the  pictures,  some  of  w^im  had  began  to  Bu£fer  from  the  heat 
and  suddenly  changing  temperature  of  the  old  gallery.  A  project  of  the 
Minister  of  Lands  for  selling  a  portion  of  the  Albert  Park  h^  called  forth 
considerable  opporition. 

The  Sydney  correspondent  says  that  the  city  improvements,  doe  both  to 
public  and  to  private  enterprise,  are  going  on  at  a  great  rate.  Imposing 
blocks  of  public  offices  and  warehouses  are  rising  in  the  principal  thorourii- 
fares,  andeveo  in  those  which  are  remote  from  the  ways  of  men.  Mr. 
Vickery  has  just  completed  a  long  line  of  offioes  in  Pitt  Street,  whieh  will 
take  rank  with  anytbing  of  the  same  kind  in  London.  They  convey  the 
impression,  which  is  so  valuable  in  a  young  colony,  of  being  built  to 
endure,  whereas  the  buildings  commonly,  erected  are  as  for  tempoia^ 
service.  In  Bridf^  Street  there  are  some  fine  buildingb  ;  a  rale  of  public 
offices  is  here  noticeable,  with  the  face  to  Mao^uarie  Street^  Bridge  Street, 
and  Philip  Street.  The  length  of  the  building  in  Bridge  Street  is  227  fest, 
and  it  will  have  a  frontage  in  Macqusrie  Street  of  115  feet  The  latter 
portion  (tf  the  building  is  intended  for  the  Colonial  Secretaries' Depart- 
ment, and  the  ndlip  Street  side  toe  the  Department  of  Works.  The  whole 
of  the  building  is  designed  by  Mr.  Bamet,  and  is  appropriate  and  solid. 
New  stores  are  being  erected  for  Bradley's,  auctioneers,  on  a  very  large 
scale.  These  run  through  from  O'Connell  Street  tS  Spring  StreeL  In  the 
neighbouBhood  of  M'Artnur's  handsome  and  capacious  stores  several  new 
and  important-lo(^ng  buildings  are  erected,  and  recently  several  plots  of 
land  in  York  Street  whieh  have  oome  into  the  madet  have  been  porduMsd 
by  captealists  who  oonidder  Aete  is  a  demand  for  haodsonis  shopa  and 
itoces. 
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THE  flEW  MOUSE. 

ITiBS  promotm  of  tks  Mhema  f&r  the  enctlon  (tf  tbe  turn  Opem  VxnoMt 
X  on  the  Tbunes  Smbaokiqeiit  haviog  {aoTisiopBU;  nleeted  (oot  (tf  a 
tratnbeor  sect  in  competition)  the  deeigns  of  two  ueoiteetB — Mr.  O.  J. 
Fhippfl,  F.8.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  H-  Fowler— u  being  the  beet,  hare  nor  agreed 
CP  accept  the  plane  of  A£r.  Fowler. 

On  Wednflsda;  Hr.  Webster,  irbo  has  andertaken  tbe  contract,  entered 
won  tbe  plot  vhicb  a^oias  the  Sl  Stephen's  Clqb,  and  tbe  exact  nte  npon 
Ttiicb  tbe  atmctiure  will  be  erected  wae  staked  oat.  The  land  which  Mr. 
Mapleson  bae  eecored  hae  a  frontage  to  the  £knbankinent  of  300  feet,  and 
^ctende  SOO  feet  in  depth  to  the  northern  boundai;  at  Cannon  Bow.  The 
«h»  for  the  building  and  approaehee  tbns  covers  b  gronnd  area  of  60,000 
«nperflctal  feet,  or  neuly  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent.  There  will  be  a 
space  in  front  of  tbe  principal  elevation  to  the  Embankment  of  about  SO  feet 
is  depth,  which  will  not  only  hare  the  effect  of  displa^ng  the  fofade  to 
adrantege,  bnt  will  also  eenre  ee  an  approach  and  carnage  drire.  In  ad- 
4iitioD  to  the  main  Embankment  frontage  there  will  aleo  be  two  other 
•triking  alevstimu— one  on  tbe  south- weet  side  and  the  other  on  the  DOrth- 
«Mt  eiQi  withaitw«tMdormyeway,e«teading  finan  the  BMbaaloMnt 
tttOaBOoa  Bow,  upwards  of  to  feet  m  width.  The  caniage  drive  on  tbe  eooth- 
«eit  nde  will  open  oat  direct  eommaoication  with  the  EmbaBkoust  from 
AHliwnoit  Street,  al^  the  atveet  faeiDg  Whitehall  Cl«b  and  ioteasettinjg 
Ommob  Bow,  wbeee  it  le  snderstood  will  be  tbe  stage  eotnuiee.  Frelini- 
aaay  to  laying  in  tbe  feondattone  tbe  whole  of  tbe  gioand  from  tbe  Una  of 
fimbankmaat  frontage  to  a-abort  diataaoe -from  the  rear  of  tbe  inteoded 
MUiig  «t  GauwD  Bow,  and  in  width  about  140  feet,  is  to  be  ewmted 
«»««0iMidiMUa  depth  from  tbe  BmbukmeU  lav«l  in  ofdor  to  farm  a 


■iciaM  bMOBOOt ;  Mkt  this  povtioa  of  the  werk  waa  began  an  Tbnnday. 
£  ■ammnns  body  of  wcwhmen  are  employed  by  the  eontracter  in  th*  eaea- 
Bow  in  progyeee;  and  it  is  eetimated  that  20|000  eabio  feet  of 


eastbwoik  will  have  to  be  removed  beiore  tbe  work  of  potting  in  the 
fonndatione  can  be  commenced.  The  bweaeent  will  have  a  eonecete  floor 
«evaial  feet  in  thickness.  The  conetmstion  of  the  foundatbns  will  be 
'«Mri«d  on  with  the  greatest  acti?it^,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  supentrocture 
being  commenced  as  eaclj  as  possible;  and  it  is  &xp«cted  that  tbe  building 
will  be  completed  And  rndy  for  opening  by  the  commencement  of  the 
mguA  •eaaoo  next  year. 


THE  UETaOPOLlTAN   BOARD  OF^WORKS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  tbe  14tb  inst. 
a  long  report  was  preseoted  from  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Board  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1874,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary.  As  regards  the  main  drainage,  Uie  only  portions 
which  bavs  not  been  «ani4eted  and  in  opention  ■ancal  years  are  the 
nmnanent  Western  Fomiaqg  Station,  now  in  coarse  of  erection  near  the 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge ;  the  port  of  the  Northern  Iiow  Level  Sew«r 
extending  thence  weatward  to  the  temporary  Pumping  Station  at  Cremome, 
4  length  of  about  8,230  feet,  and  the  iutarcaplion  of  the  eewage  from  amall 
Areas  in  the  city  ^nd  Pimlieo  from  a  part  of  Wap^ing  and  North  Wool- 
widi.  Of  the  length,  8»230  feet  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Low  Level 
jSewer,  4,430  feet  baa  been  constructed  in  connection  with  the  Chelsea 
Embuikment,  the  work  for  which  the  completion  of  the  line  of  sewer  had 
been  necessarily  delayed ;  from  the  eastern  end  of  Ae  EnUmnkment  to  the 
Western  Pomping  Station,  a  length  of  1,400  feet,  the  sewer  is  now  being 
constructed  onder  the  contract  for  the  buildings,  &c.,  of  that  station,  and 
from  the  western  end  of  tbe  Embankment  to  the  temporaiy  station  at 
Cremome,  tbe  seww,  2,400  feet  in  length,  is  also  in  courue  of  construction. 
A  length  of  1,562  feet  of  the  latter  has  been  completed.  The  plans  for 
the  remaining  intercepting  works  in  the  city  are  being  prepared,  and  Uie 
•matkB  at  Wapping  are  in  progrees.  The  erection  of  toe  buildings  and 
ttochioe^  for  the  Western  Pumping  Station  at  Pimlieo,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  near  tbe  Chelsea  Snspenrion  Bridge,  is  now  tar  advanced, 
work  to  the  amount  of  134,fiOO/.  having  been  done  out  of  a  total  oontiact 
jmce  of  183,739/.  The  pumping  power  here  will  be  sufScient  to  lift  the 
sewage  and  part  of  tbe  rainfall  contributed  by  the  district*  together  esti- 
mated at  38,000  gallons  per  minute,  to  a  height  of  18  feet  into  the  Jjow 
X<evel  Sewer,  which  runs  from  this  point  to  the  Pumping  Sution  at  Abbey 
Mills,  West  Ham.  At  the  Croesness  Pumping  Station  the  averaae  qtun- 
tity  water  of  required  for  daily  use  is  866,500  gallons,  and  a  well  to  the 
dc^h  of  1,020  feet  has  bees  sunk  at  a  costof  fi,252f.  16^.,  but  the  suppl^y  from 
tbe  Water  Company  would  have  cost  10,000/.  per  annum. 

Since  18S6 — the  year  in  which  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
■came  into  operation — plane  for  the  conetrnetion  of  nearly  800  miles  of 
leetil  eewen  nave  been  enfomitted  to  the  Board  for  approval.  The  length 
actnally  constmetad  is  somewhat  less  than  this,  being  probably 
under  700  miles.  The  difierence  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  sonslinMS  the  mwub  are  not  mode  until  long  after  ^  aanetHm  of  the 
Beard  to  Hun  baa  been  obtained,  and  partly  that  in  some  caaea,  sftier  a 
aeheme  of  sewerage  for  a  particular  Ioi»Iity  proposed  to  be  built  or  has 
been  approved,  the  building  scheme  has  been  abandoned,  and  perhaps  at  a 
anbeeqnent  time  a  new  plan  adopted  for  laying  out  ground  for  boilding, 
with  a  new  scheme  of  drainage. 

The  Cbels**  ^bankment,  wfaiflh  extends  from  the  western  end  of  the 
fardene  of  Chelsea  Hoepitol  to  old  BaUersea  Bridge — a  length  of 
4,m  feet,  or  rather  more  than  three-qnartera  of  a  mfle— was  completed 
aad  the  roadway  openad  for  public  traffic  on  May  8, 1874, 1^  their  Boyat 
Hig^neMna  Duke  and  Dndiess  of  Ekiinbur&h.  Tbe  contract  price  of 
the  whole  of  the  work,  inelndiog  tbe  formation  of  the  aewer,  ftc,  was 
IM,9M(.  Tbe  amountnaid  for  property  acquired  for  the  purpose  of -the 
Smbankment  wae  IM.OOOf.  The  Embankment  roadway  at  Chelsea  com- 
|Ae4es  a  thoron^iCue  the  river  side,  extending  from  Bladcfriars  Bridge 
ta  BaUereea  Bridge,  4i  mllea  in  length. 

Ib  Jb^  fautt  the  Boaxd  eomiAMd  the  purchase  from  t^e  Bake  of 
KofthunMlland  of  his  Grace's  boue  and  grounds  at  Charing  Cross,  in 
WBordanee  with  the  agreoBient  aatcnd  into  in  the  preceding  year  and  ooa- 


tanid  by  Euriianaot,  tbe  tarn  of  600,000/.  being  for  the  pnptr^. 
The  materials  were  sold  in  two  lou  in  Surtember  and  MoTemb«r,aad 

xealissd  6,3761.  2«.  6d.  The  demtdkion  of  the  bnildtng  is  now  goii^  oi, 
and  the  grosnd  will  probably  be  oleosed  by  the  middle  of  next  year.  Bm 
Boaid  is  prooeeding  with  the  aaqoisition  of  th«  other  paopsity  neidsdfa 
the  in^ovement,  ud  has  eettled  tdaima  to  the  omoont  of  87.67t(. 

In  respeet  of  <ineen  Victoria  Btwst^  erteediag  froai  tha  MmSob  flow 
to  Blaokfriosn  Bridge,  aome  fnthiv  phito  of  bad  ia  tha  atcaet  hare  bam 
let  kr  building  daring  the  past  year,  aad  the  groond  lenta  laarivad 
Board  now  tmomt  to  39,22U.  if.  6d.  The  amount  aliaady  malissd,  hj 
the  «ale  of  gso^bd  is  2&2,i96t.  0\A  Stnetto  New  Oxford  Street  Isaprate- 
meat  is  aaother  of  the  improvemenbs  authorised  by  tbe  Act  of  1873. 
Old  Straet  ie  to  be  widened  on  the  north  aide,  and  WUderBeas  Bow  on  the 
SDOth  aide  ;  a  new  road  will  be  f(»med  from  St.  John  Staeet,  OUsksnnll. 
to  Fseringdoo  Bead,  near  the  CleikeaweU  Sessiooa  Bouae ;  tbeaes  fttn 
will  be  a  new  nad  to  Idquorpond  Stiaet,  the  latter  steaet,  togsdHrnik 
Christophw  Stssat,  Eil^^a  Boad,  and  Tfaaobold's  Boad,  bei^  m^mA 
and  a  commuuicatton  formed  from  Olooeseter  Street  and  ^'*gytr  Stnat 
to  Vernon  Place,  New  Oxfivd  Street.  The  new  line  of  street  is  to  be.4■^ 
ried  OTDT  the  Metropolitan  Bailway  at  Farringdon  Boad,  near  the  deikaa- 
well  Seesioas  House,  by  a  wrought-iron  girder  bridge,  125  feet  lou  ud 
60  fret  wide.  An  order  has  been  given  for  the  conetrnction  of  the  nidn 
at  a  cost  of  18,250/.  The  Board  are  proceeding  with  the  purdiaaettf  tH 
property,  and  hae  made  aettlemeats  to  the  extent  of  370,6332. 

^e  Board  were  convinced  that  by  securing  open  epaeas  intiun  tbs 
metropolis  it  was  reoderii^  a  service  to  the  inhabitaata  ia  regard  to  moid 
and  physical  well-being,  although  considerable  expenditoxa  was  involved  ia 
the  purchase  and  maiotenanea  of  these  open  spaces.  The  pArita,  coouuNi, 
and  open  spaces  are  as  follows: — Finsbuiy  Park,  115  acres;  Sontbaedt 
Park,  63 ;  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  £mbankmontB  and  Iieicester  Squan 
Cardans,  14;  Bkckheath,  267 ;  Hampstead  Heath,  210  ;  Shepherd's  Buh 
Common,  8 :  London  Fielde,  27 ;  Hackney  Downs,  50  ;  W^  Sixeet  Couiiu^ 
30 ;  North  Mill  Fuld,  29 ;  South  MiU  Field.  28 ;  Oa^n  Common.  8^; 
Stoke  Newington  Common,  fi| ;  waste  land  at  Laloton  Lane  and  Gnn 
Street,  Hackney,  1 ;  Tooting  Beck  Common,  144— in  all  1,030}  acne. 


THE  QALICUOM  .COLLECTION. 

rS  Pel/  MtaU  Oofttte  says  that  some  very  important  speetDMas  fim 
the  Oaliehoa  eollection  oi  prints  and  drawings  have  been  seemed  for 
tbe  department  of  the  Brittoh  Museum.  Tbe  sale,  which  occnpsed  the  wMt 
ef  last  week,  gave  rise  to  the  keenest  competition,  and  the  pnaes  pud  vers 
in  maay  caaee  exUaordioaiy.  Under  these  eireumsfeanoea,  it  is  matterfw 
eongratnlatioD  that  so  much  has  been  obtained,  aad  that  by  the  em^ef 
the  authorities,  eordially  supported  1^  tbe  libwali^of  tha  Govenme8t,tl» 
opportunity  of  filling  some  of  tbe  vaoant  plaeea  in  ow  apleadid  colloetiM 
1ms  not  been  miand.  In  tbe  deportment  of  angravtag  tbe  most  noleUa 
Bundiaees  have  been  some  of  tbe  rarer  works  by  tbe  early  Italian  maeten. 
In  pottientar  may  be  mmitianed  a  very  rare  and  beanti&l  eompoailien  of  t^ 
Virgin  with  saints,  by  Oiovanni  Antonio  de  Bceada.  Tbie  piece  flade  a 
pteee  in  Poeaavant'e  eatale^e,  but  it  was  unknown  to  Bartadi.  As  a  coo- 
posttion  it  poesesees  hi^  pictorial  beauty,  and  in  tbe  method  af  its  exentim 
it  Ulastralea  tha  BMMt  latarsatiag  stage  of  the  artist'a  eaasar.  Oiovaanidt 
Bnaeia  wai  at  ftiat  a  shme  otudsatt  of  tte  styU  of  Msirtyw ;  b«  he 
adopted  in  later  life  tbe  aofter  and  more  elegant  nuooer  of  Mare  Antom. 
The  print  just  purebaeed  tot  the  Museum,  so  fhr  aa  woikmaaship  ii 
ooaoened,  is  true  to  the  earlier  inflaeooe,  bnt  it  poeseeeee  a  tenderaeen  and 
delieaey  of  asnuneat  whieh  deariy  separatee  the  oompoailioB  fram  tbs 
artist's  general  imitations  of  Mantegoa.  The  fiwe  of  no  Vitgui  aad  thi 
youthful  form  of  St.  Michael,  who  offers  a  posMgnonato  to  tbe  isAit 
Cbriit,  may  be  instanced  aa  showing  the  em^oau  reflnaaMBt  aad  gmes 
of  tha  worit.  Another  aequisitioB  of  importanee  is  tba  pmokt  of  St. 
Aathony  1^  Nfc<fl«(tQ  da  Medana,  alao  a  student  of  Moategoa,  and  efter> 
wards  of  tbe  style  of  Diker.  The  indnence  of  the  latter  may  geoaesUy  bt 
obeerved  in  the  impreemva  treatment  of  light  and  shade  and  in  the  mint* 
fidelity  of  the  Unoeeape.  In  the  eBgnwing  now  nnder  ootka— a  worit  eot 
known  either  to  Bartseh  or  Poseavant—ths  landscape  hae  much  power  asd 
beauty.  Among  other  works  of  ei^raving  secured  for  the  aati<wal  eoilee- 
tioo  are  a  Saint  Jerome  ascribed  to  Benedetto  Montagna,  a  mi^ticeit 
impression  of  Mare  Antonio's  plate  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Fdus, 
after  Baidtael,  and  Martin  eofaongaoer's  noble  eompootion  ef  St.  IGehaal. 

Among  the  drawings  by  old  masters  there  is  a  flrst  study  by  Leansrdo 
da  Vinci  for  lue  celebmted  eomposition  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne.  ^ 
picture  is  in  the  Louvre,  but  the  cartoon  mentioned  by  Voaori,  and  ^idi 
carries  the  more  authentic  stamp  of  Leonardo's  own  haodiwoik,  bekuig*  to 
the  Bo^al  Academy.  It  is  for  Hiis  reason  highly  intvestiiv  that  we  »nid 
also  possess  Uw  neat  studies  made  for  the  weak  by  the  paiater.  Urn 
drawing  from  the  Qalidion  eolleotioo  eoneiste  of  a  bketch  of  the  eompai- 
timi  as  a  whole,  enrrounded  by  ahetehee  fur  Ibe  figote  of  the  inbnt  OnM. 
On  the  some  paper  are  some  lines  of  writing  and  a  design  for  a  hydwuM 
machine,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  is  a  -etady  of  the  heed  of  an 
old  man  of  a  typv  oAen  r^nodoeed  in  Leooardo'e  drowinga.  Ooasidtrin; 
how  little  of  Leoaardo'a  work  we  have  in  this  ooaotiy,  it  is  no  sonll 
satisfaction  to  possee  a  drawing  which  thoe  eompletes  the  pedigree  of  the 
precious  cartoon  belonging  to  the  Academy.  Two  sheets  of  Btndi*  Jf 
Andrea  del  Verroohio,  tbe  master  of  LeoMzdo,  and  three  designs  for  tlw 
Omonation  of  the  Virghi,  by  OwAno  Bose^,  m  also  important  addiDW 
to  tha  aerieo  oi  Italian  drawings.  Voerodiio  ia  an  artist  not  *b>7<*'^^ 
represented  in  our  collection  at  the  preeent  time,  and  these  two  e»iDi« 
are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Among  other  drawings  pordaeed  fa  tha 
Museum  ore  a  Holy  Family  by  Pia  Bartolomeo,  aome  sluoies  of  *P"?? 
coetume  hy  Sendro  Botieelli,  a  very  fine  head  of  lifo  eiae  by  Lovenao  (fiCwffl. 
executed  in  silver-point  end  heightened  wHh  white,  an  important  dianaff 
by  Balitista  Piaocc^  end  another  by  Benedetto  Montagna.  AltogMhw  tbe 
national  collection  wiU  be  ooneidwably  streagtheoed  fay  0M  aoditioi  w 
this  M«iea.af  dfitviifi  aad  prints. 
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CTCHINQS  Afro  ENQRAVINGS: 

'XSSRS  SOTHEBY.  WILKINSON  &  HODOE  iold,  on  Tataitcf  and 
L  WflduMdftTi.  tfaa  esllMUoa  of  •tehinft  aaid  sagrwingt  foniMd  by  the 
hKt«  Jb.  fieoiga  VaoghSD.  li  inclsded  Bp«oimens  of  tfae  works  of  the 
a^amt  ftsBOW  snoimt  tod  modem  nimtaWK  notabljr  Albert  I^anr,  Msro 
A.a«<Huo,  and  Sembniadt.  The  following  w«re  th»  prineipal  lots Albeit 
X>ur«r~"Adua  and  iU.  !«<.;  "The  NaUritsr,"  36f.;  "The  Paa- 

■ion,"  261.  10«.;  "The  Crocifixion"  (dnealar  platei  81/.  10*.;  "The 
Pvodigal  Sod,"  61/..;  "The  Tiigin,"  with  crown  of  stars  sod  sceptxe, 
23^.  10*,:  "TlieViHrio,''Vithapear,21/.  lOa.;  "The  Virgin  aad  Child," with 
t^M  noakav,  30/.  1& ;  **  Siint  Hubert,"  70/.  10«. ;  "  Su  Jerome  in  his  cell," 
as*.  10*;  "Melancholy,"  34/.  10*.;  "The  Great  Fortune,"  21/.  10a.; 
"  The  Lady  and  Gentleman  walking,"  46/.  10*. ;  "  The  Knight  and  Death," 
0 1  /.  ;  "  The  Coat  of  Arms  with  Death'a  Head,"  50/. ;  "  Antwerp  Cathedral," 
try  Hollar,  17/.  6*. ;  "  Dsrid  laying  before  Saul,"  16/.  10*. ;  "St.  J^," 
after  Domeaiefahio,  by  Moller,  ijk 

Among  the  works  of  Mare  Antonio  and  hU  gellool  «ae»~-"  The  HuMore 
of  tlrt?  iDnDcmtfl,"  141.  10*.;  "  OhrUt  in  the  Houn  of  Sinmi  tlie  FhariMe," 
fiS/.  ;  "The  Deenntfrom  the  Croee,"  64/. ;  St  Faol  Presebing  at  Athens," 
77/.  ;  "Hb  Vhgin  ascendiBg  the  stepa  of  U»  Tetiople,"  iMU.  16*.;  "La 
Vierge  aa  Fidmier,"  42/. ;  "La  Vierge  an  Bneean,"  601. ;  " Christ  and  the 
Apostles,"  20/,  10*. ;  "  The  Martyrd«n  of  9t  Lawrenee"  (the  rare  atabe 
with  two  ftriU,  but  injured),  46/. ;  "St.  Cecilis,"  65/. ;  "Tfae  Murtynlom 
of  St.  Fdieiti,"  1 16^ ;  "  Dido,"  28/. ;  "  Alexander  and  the  Works  of 
SoxtHT."  146/.;  "  The  Triumph  of  TitBS,"  64/.;  "Mount  FaniassuB,"  37/. ; 
**  The  DsndngFaon  and  two  Women"  (damaged)  87/.  10*.;  "Jupiter  and 
Camd,"  28/.;  "Mercury," 47/.  10*.;  "Capid  and  the  Orae«a,"  20/.  10*.; 
•*  I7Homtne  et  la  Pemnie  aux  Boules,"  63?. ;  "  The  Virtues,"  28/. ;  "  The 
Wotneo  with  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  35/. ;  "  The  Cassolette,"  27/.  10*. 

"  St:  James  Fighting  with  the  Saraoena,"  by  M.  Schoeo,  97/. ;  "  A  Bishop," 
16/.;  "  The  Madonna  della  Scftla,"  by  ToBohi,  19/.  19*.;  "The  Skaters," 
after  Ostade,  by  Veeecher,  17/. ;  "  Lee  Musiciens  Ambuluite,"  by  Wille, 
17/.  10*.  ;  "  The  Tournament,"  by  M.  Zagel,  25/.  10*. 

The  following  are  by  Rembrandt : — "  Young  Haaring,"  first  state,  on 
thick  Japan  paper,  380i. ;  "  Bembrsndt  Leaiuog  on  a  Stone  Sill,"  31/.  10*. ; 
"  Sembmidt  Drawh^,"  amtttk  state,  SS/.  10*. ;  "  Angel  Appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,"  fonrth  state,  82/.;  "The  Flight  into  Bgyft,"  seooad  sUte, 
SOf.  10*. ;  "  Christ  Preaching,"  80/. ;  "  Christ  Healing  Uie  Siek."  81/.;  "Oar 
I>rd  before  Pflatn,"  second  stat«,  166/.;  "The  (>nciflxioD,"  first  state, 
SO/.  10*. ;  "  The  Bern  Homo,"  Sret  state,  87/. ;  "  The  Descent  fVom  the 
Crora,"  second  state,  73/. ;  "  St.  Jennne,"  second  state,  60/.  10*. ;  "  St. 
Prancis,"  50/. ;  "  Jason  and  Creusa,"  40/.  10*. ;  "  A  Woman  Boltfing  an 
Axmw,"  SOki  "Three  Cottages,"  tbiid  state,  42/.;  "A  Laodwape  with 
Sheep,"  leoood  state,  61/. ;  "  Beaier  Ansloo,"  second  state,  33/. ;  "  John 
limina,"  flnt  state,  116/.;  "  John  Asaelyn,"  70/.;  "  Kphcaim  Bonoe,"  90/.; 
■*  Utenbooaidut,"  third  state,  30/.;  "J.  C.  Sylvius,"  00/.  10*.;  "The 
Gold  Weif^er,"  second  state,  25/.  10*.  ;  "  The  Great  Jewish  Bride,"  fourth 
state,  33/.  10*. ;  "  The  Groat  Cappercol,"  with  verses  in  his  handwriting, 
1101.   Total,  4,888/.  12*. 

INDIAN  ARCH>EOLOQY. 

ACCOSDING  to  the  Pall  Xafi  Gazeite,  among  othra  duties  undertaken 
by  the  Indian  Government  is  antiqnarian  research  into  the  more 
important  iHvhitectural  rmuiiw  of  the  empire.   The  Society  ^  Arte  has 
the  credit  of  having  originated  the  plm  of  systnuaticalty  examining  these 
records  of  the  past,  which  was  taken  np  as  a  seirioua  task  some  yean  ago 
for  rorioas  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula.   The  Bengal  Goremment  had 
the  care  of  this  architectural  snrvey  ae  regajrded  the  twoplM  of  On  sea,  and 
tlie  first  zQsalt*  aw  now  pnblided  in  «  folio  volome  prepared  1^  Baboo 
Bajendralala  Mitra,  an  able  native  archseologist.   Tan  work  is  aaid  to 
cover  an  enormous  area  of  research,  and  contains,  among  other  sections  of 
great  Talae,  an  elaborate  comparison  of  early  Indian  with  F^yptian  and 
Greek  ait,  showing  that  in  correctness  of  drawing  it  far  surpassed  the 
former,  and  was  beyond  any  of  the  other  ancient  schools  in  much  of  the 
execution  of  details.    Perspective  was  not  fblly  understood  by  those  who 
sculptured  the  groups  on  the  Oriesan  temples,  but  attempts  were  made  to 
nse  it  by  reducing  the  proportions  of  objeots  distant  ftom  tb«  ffamt ;  and 
tach  absnrdities  as  the  Egyptian  mode  of  vepnsentiog  the  importance  of  a 
king  hj  making  him  larger  tlian  his  attendula  nowhere  ^^war.  Drapery, 
again,  which  is  (Hily  ontlined  in  Egyptian  and  early  Greek  acnlptare,  as  in 
the  Assyrian,  is  dellneatpd  with  ^rfect  sncceM  by  the  unknown  artists  of 
Orissa.    Thcty  attended  also  specially  to  those  contrusts  of  light  and  shade 
which  were  unknown  la  their  distant  Hrals,  projections  and  depresuons 
being  used  in  the  most  skilful  way— such  as  an  intricate  system  of  carving 
on  the  mouldings  of  columns,  for  instance,  to  throw  the  light  into  a  variety 
of  shades.    The  Baboo's  work  treats  th^  whole  subject  exhaustively,  his 
five  chapters  dealing  soccessively  with  the  history  of  Indian  arehitectare, 
hs  general  prineiplw,  its  detnils,  the  mtdal  cnodition  of  tba  bidldets  of  the 
temples,  ana  their  snoeeesiTe  fbnns  ot  Teligitms  vorahip ;  and-  hii  sBsmtaon 
of  eadi  ot  thvse  poxtions  ia  mnch  praised. 

THE  STATUE  OF  LORD  MAYa 

A LARGE  party  assembled  at  the  new  Bronze  Statue  Foundry  of 
Heasr*.  Cox  &  Sons,  on  the  river  bank  at  Thames  Ditton,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  to  watch  Ihe  interesting  operation  of  casting  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Lord  takjo  from  a  model 
by  Vit.  ThwHygioft,  which,  when  completed,  will  stand  14  feet  h^. 

The  figure  of  hni  Mt^is  alnadyeast,  and  may  be  pronounced  an  ex- 
eellent  and  spiritsod  lik^iees ;  the  head,  tail,  and  legs  of  the  horee  are  also 
tast,  hut  tin  body  of  theanimal,  which  required  the  melting  and  mingling 
of  two  tctn  of  copper,  tin,  and  nn-metal,  is  what  was  done  on  Friday. 

The  etatne  will  be  sent  to  Calieuttn  in  time  to  be  unvoiled  by  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  visit  to  India  in  the  aatumn,  previous  to 
irtiich  it  will  be  eidiilated  Cor  a  fnr  mdcs  f  n  Lendnn. 


THE  SOUTH   KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

AVERY  interesting  addition  has  heen  lately  made  to  the  eolleetioui  of 
South  Kensington,  being  a  figure,  somewhat  less  thaa^tature,  of  a 
sea-eagle  perched  on  a  rock ;  the  matertnl  iron,  the  workmanship  Japanese. 
The  attitude  of  the  bird  is  a  marvel  of  energy ;  it  is  sjoeading  its  wings 
previous  to  leaving  the  crag,  and  emy  feather  in  the  bo^,  the  rufiled 
neck,  the  curving  daws,  the  glancing  eye  ^for  eren  this  eSeet  is  given, 
though  of  course  without  the  aid  of  colour)  is  fall  of  ooabatire  life.  The 
object  is  well  worth  study,  uot  merely  in  an  artistic,  hut  also  io  a  metal- 
lui^e  peiat  of  view,  for  we  much  doubt  whether  our  men  of  the  midland 
district  could  put  together  the  numerotiB  lamina  of  iron  that  go  to  make 
up  the  figure  into  so  light  and  workmanlike  a  whole.  The  date  of  the 
work  is  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  gather  &om  an  iosaiption  taken 
from  the  "  Japanese  Cydopeedia  "  that  the  artist  is  highly  esteemed  by  hia 
own  oountrymen.  In  the  same  ease  «e  observe  several  Japanese  bronzes 
of  spirited  chaneter,  whioh,  like  the  eagle,  have  formed  pufc  of  the  rain- 
able  collection  of  Mr.  Mitford. 

Among  the  decorative  works  in  mi^oUca,  mosaics,  s^ffito,  stained 
_  EisB,  &C.,  which  were  originated  in  the  South  Kensington  Museam 
some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Granville 
were  Lords  President,  but  which  have  lately  been  going  on  slowly  or  been 
actually  suspended,  is  a  ceiling  made  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  enamelled. 
Tliis  oeiling  has  just  been  put  np  in  its  place  in  the  central  refreshment 
room,  and  is  probably  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
attempted.  The  decosationa  of  this  room  were  designed  to  resist  all  dirt 
and  impurities  incident  to  a  public  room  where  food  is  eaten  by  an  average 
of  10,000  persons  a  week.  The  walls  and  columns  are  of  m^olica,  the 
floor  is  j>aved,  and  the  ceilings  are  of  iron  enamelled.  The  whole  gives  an 
impression  of  perfect  cleanliness,  and  every  port  might  be  washed  down  by 
a  fire-engine  weekly,  if  necessary..  The  iron  ceiling  was  designed  and 
painted  ^  Mr.  James  Gamble,  a  sucoessor  and  nupil  of  the  late  Godfr^ 
Sykes,  who  practically  founded  the  school  at  the  Museum.  The  aittstic 
work  of  the  ceiling  was  done  at  the  South  Eensington  Museum,  tmtil  tb» 
action  of  the  decorative  studio  was  virtually  suspended.  The  manufactured 
part  of  this  ceiling  is  from  the  Enamelled  Iron  Company,  Birmtnghanv 
the  white  enamelled  plates  being  sent  from  the  fKetory,  and  painted  with 
arabesques  by  the  artist.  The  work  is  effective  and  the  experiment 
successful.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  ceiling  clean  and  to- 
wash  it  frequently,  this  material  piomieee  to  answer  perfoctly,  and  the 
artistic  work  will  last  for  ceotnries,  as  the  design  is  burnt  into  the  enameL 
The  decoration  of  this  room  as  well  as  the  acQaeant  room,  decorated  by 
female  students  altee  3Ir.  Poyater^a  designs,  is  not  yet  fally  finished. 

THE  bsERAMMERGAU  MEMORIAL. 

AN  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Standard  sends  an  account  of  A 
colossal  nonp  of  the  Cnieiflxion  about  forty  fbat  in  hrigh^  which  is 
to  be  erected  above  the  village  of  Obemmmergau,  at  the  expense  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Passion  Play. 

The  whole  work,  which  is  conceived  in  a  simple  but  very  iisprrwire  and 
truly  religions  style,  docs  great  honour  to  the  artist,  Profbssor  Halbig,  on» 
of  Uie  most  eminent  sculptors  in  Germany.  After  two  yearrf  patient 
labour  it  is  almost  complete.  The  question  now  is  to  know  how  the 
enormons  mass  is  to  be  removed  fmm  the  artist's  stndio,  in  Munich,  and 
to  be  safely  brought  to  the  heights  above  the  village.  Being  of  maifete, 
the  gron^  is  not  only  of  enormons  weight,  but  cannot  be  ditided  into- 
seveml  pieces  and  pnt  together  again  on  the  spot,  as  might  be  the  eatv 
with  a  bronze  figure,  and  as  was,  in  fact,  done  with  the  colossal  statue  of 
Bavaria,  erected  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  standing  on  the  Theresienwiese, 
near  Munich,  and  which,  although  measuring  85  feet  ftom  base  to  summitr 
was  hoisted  into  its  place  without  greot  difficulty.  For  conveyance,  it 
must  be  laid  in  n  half  erect  position,  and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
protect  it  against  the  risk  of  bdng  broken  or  damaged  during  the  jonney. 
Fur  this  purpose  it  must  be  packed  as  tightly  as  possible  into  a  bngv 
chest,  which  now  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  maitet's  woikshot),  and 
which,  being  modeof  the  thickest  beams,  resemblesmoreoneof  thewell>know» 
Alpine  blockhouses  than  a  chest  or  trunk.  The  enormous  carriage  which 
is  to  receive  a  burden  fulling  little  short  of  25,000  kilos,  or  490  cwts.,  has 
been  also  made  expressly  for  the  ocntsion.  Ordinary  hone-power  seems  to 
be  absolutely  unfit  for  this  extmordinaiy  task  ;  it  has  been  calculated  that 
twenty  or  even  thirty  of  the  strongest  horses  would  be  insufficient  for  it, 
espedally  as  the  roads  which  lead  to  Oberammergaii  from  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  besides  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  am,  an  in  anything  but 
good  order. 

In  the  &ce  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  artist  has  set  his  mind  to  finish 
the  work  at  the  appointed  time,  and  he  intends  to  use  a  powerful  street 
locomotive,  from  Messrs.  Maffei's  machine  factory,  and  at  present  used 
almost  daily  to  drag  a  full-sized  railway  engine  to  the  central  station  upoD 
an  ordinary  road,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  same  engine 
had  already  conveyed  the  raw  block  of  stone  to  the  artist's  studio  ;  this 
block,  hewn  from  the  qnanies  of  Kelheim,  bad  hten  esnnywl,  flnt  to 
Batisbon,  upon  the  Danuhe,  and  thence  to  Munich,  by  nil. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  engine  is  sufficientlyetrongto  move  the  groof^ 
but  will  it  be  poesible  to  mount  with  it  the  steep  inclines  and  to  turn  the 
sharp  angles  which  abound  on  the  road  to  Oberammergau  ?  Will  it  be  ak 
all  feasible  to  make  it  run,  most  heavily  laden,  on  the  ron^h  sur&Mie  of  n 
South  Bavarian  mountain  road  ?  These  questions,  upon  which  depends  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  cannot  be  answered  by  the  owners  of  toe  atgilie» 
who  an,  however,  willing  to  lend  it  for  the  experiment.  On  wbatda^  the 
street  locomotive  will  start  from  the  artist's  studio,  taking  with  it  the 
Royal  gift  to  the  Bavarian  Highlanders,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  sS 
this  depends  on  the  weather,  which  pnvioaaly  must  have  been  dry  for  at 
least  a  week.  However,  them  is  little  tame  to  lose,  as  tfae  King's  birtbdijv 
which  oecnrs  in  Angnst,  is  fixed  for  the  solemn  inaugniWioB  ;  besides,  tas 
erection  of  the  colossal  group  on  the  appcrtnted'  plaee  irlU  also  take  n* 
sniaU  amount  of  Inme  and  trouble,  sad  the  unoertmin  t^ansss  of  ssssNk 
must  be  equally  aceooated  for. 
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attmitaon,  yon  'will  pflrnaps  parmit  me  to  rabmit  to  joa  the  remit  of  mj 
experirace.  Then  is  no  noTelty  in  the  uanmed  inrention,  u  I  ma  testify, 
ueonelnaiTely  sbown  in  the  BriiiaA  MadiceU  Journal  April  M,  and  BngUtk 
SMkanic  Vnj  U.  Vwtieal  air  shafta  hara  bean  in  naa  for  Bianjr  7«an, 
kA  abandonw  in  fkrortr  of  more  sigbtly  and  oEbetire  ap^aneea.  31w 
■wakBaM  of  Mr.  Tobin'a  irfstem  ia  palpable,  in  the  fact  thmt  onl^  frmh  air 
era  be  admitted,  no  prorinon  being  made  to  cany  otf  the  vitiated  air; 
in  pnblie  baildings,  Uieatree,  hotels  and  fact^M  this  is  easentially  neees- 
BB17.  If  the  experiment  bad  been  made  in  irioter,  the  apartment  woold 
faare  been  nnbeanUe,  as  no  flreplaoe  eonld  be  eonstmetad  that  vonld 
eqnallr  difRise  the  heat,  and  the  consnmption  of  fuel  mmld  have  been 
fXfessiTe;  The  inbrodaction  of  cold  «r  fonr  feet  from  tha  floor  ia  oi»oscd 
to  the  science  ot  Tantilation.  as  it  ia  paitially  fimad  vpwagdm  aad  Ming 
(the  heaTiar  body)  deaeends,  drairing  aown  the  foul  air  azpriled  from  tha 
longs  and  exfaaUtions  from  tiie  body  to  be  breathed  over  again.  He  most 
etteient  means  I  have  yet  met  with  are  those  adapted  by  Measn.  Bobt. 
Boyle  &  Son,  of  Manrion  House  Bnildings,  whidi  consist  of  a  Tentilator 
vith  a  flat  fhmt ;  the  air  impinging  on  the  front  plate  is  deflected  rertically 
Dp  the  widl  (no  draught  is  felt) ;  they  are  fixed,  when  practicably  aboac  one 
foot  from  the  floor  lerel ;  they  haT«  the  obrions  advantages  orer  the 
Tsrtieal  tnbea  employed  by  Hr.  Tobin,  aa  the  air  is  introdncM  at  a  lower 
itrata ;  the^  economiae  apae^  and  the  goaotity  of  air  required  can  b« 
regulated,  or  they  can  be  doaed.  Id  ctdd  waatiier  fresh  air  can  be  intro- 
dmed  by  a  pipe  underneath  the  fireplace,  aaenring  the  wanning  of  it  to 
the  highest  oegm ;  before  reaching  the  inmates  the  impure  air  is  carried  off 
Iff  a  "  Patent  Belf  Acting  Air  Pump  Ventilate,"  that  extracta  the  vitaated 
w  most  effiwtually,  and  is  entirely  free  from  any  down  dranght. 

A  car«ftil  calcDlation  is  neoeasary  to  inanre  good  TentilMi<Hi  by  ascer- 
taining the  cable  feet  in  a  room  or  building,  and  computing  the  aroage 
nnmbw  of  oeeBpanta,  the  quantity  of  air  emwnmed  by  each,  and  what  is 
laqnuad  to  aniport  tha  piodaeU  of  eanbnotioB  where  flra  and  gaa  are 
wed.  The  inieta  of  frean  air  aboold  be  adefoata  io  nia  to  snpply  the 
consnmption,  the  ontlets  for  carrying  off  the  impure  air  ahonld  alao  be 
calculated  in  their  capacity  to  draw  off  the  quantity  generated  continuously, 
aa  if  too  large  in  winter  they  wotdd  extract  aome  (kF  the  wanaw  firaeh  air  as 
waU. 

I  wonld  suggest,  to  test  any  system  of  rentilation  thoroughly,  the  follow- 
ing experiments  should  be  made  under  scientifle  snpanidon. 
1.  How  frequently  is  the  air  renewed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  tampnatnra  of  the  axteraal  tar,  and  how  does  it  eom- 
paro  with  that  existing  in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  room  7 

S.  What  is  the  quantity  of  air  carried  off  pw  minute  as  tested  by 
"  Iiownes's  Anemometer  ?  " 

4.  What  ia  the  quantity  of  carbonic  and  gas  existing  is  the  air  of  the 
zoom  when  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  persons  ? 

If  such  expenments  were  made  the  vexed  question  of  rentitatiou  would 
he  aatii&etmily  decided. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
SI.  Chiildfora  Strert,  Bnaaell  Bon.  OaiFFiir. 

Sqoare.  W.O.,  Hay,  1870. 

Sib, — A  great  deal  having  been  written  io  the  Times  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  cold  air  into  rooms  from  the  exterior  by  means  of  up- 
tigfat  or  vertical  shafta  or  pipea,  and  a  challenge  having  been  given  that 
iw  one  aw  paasad  warm  air  generated  by  a  grate  Tartically  into  a 
room  previous  to  the  early  ^ait  of  this  year,  we  most  reipectfally  in- 
fwm  those  not  yet  ia  possession  of  the  fact  that  we  have  done  so  in  many 
places  prerions  to  the  time  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  patent 
Jfancheeter  grates,  school  grates,  and  stoTes.  And  anyone  interested,  by 
applying  to  us,  may  be  shown  them  in  use.  Trusting  that  for  the 
sake  oi  aettiiw  this  contested  subject  right  beftve  the  vorld  you  will 
kindly  insert  tfiia  in  your  next  valuable  paper. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Manchester,  May  19, 1S75.  SHnxrro  &  Shobumd. 


^Fnpral 


The  Oo&TenaBloiika  of  tha  InaUtaiton  <tf  CHvU  Bntlneera  will  be 
held  on  Toesday  next  in  tlie  Oalleriea  of  tha  India  Mnsesm,  South  Ean- 
aington. 

A  Paper  "  On  Ancient  and  Modem  Mural  Decoration  "  will  be  read  at 
the  Artisans*  Institote,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whitburn,  on  f^day  atat, 
tbeSSthinst. 

Mr.  O-.  W.  Stepliensou,  the  town  surveyor,  of  Cambridge,  has  reported 
to  the  urban  authority  that  the  system  of  ifasfaing  adopted  in  the  borough 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  sewers  in  a  free  condition,  tboee  which  he 
had  examined  being  three-fourths  silted  up  by  solid  matter. 

K.  VloUet-le-I^ac,  in  his  eapad^  of  municipal  councillor  of  Paris, 
has  just  Mportad  aainat  a  grut  of  13,000  francs  being  made  in  (wder  to 
leatme  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  The  groond  fi>r  this  report  is 
that  tiie  Btatnea  whidi  ornament  the  tomb  are  fietiliona,  and  M.  VioUet-Ie- 
iNie  even  hiata  that  the  ramaina  tha  lovara  doBotxeit  in  the  manaolanm 
mr  vhidi  eo  maay  tear*  hava  heeo  ahed. 


Mr.  8.  Morlay  and  Ur.  Eennington  Mills  were  on  Saturday,  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Stre^  preaented  with  portmits  of  tbemselv(s, 
painted  by  Mr.  H.  T/Wella,  KA. 

Tha  Oolleetion  of  Dravlii«a  by  the  old  masters  fonnaldaxiogthe  last 
half  eentaiy  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  late  William  Mayor  iHU  be  ex- 
hibited for  Bate  this  season  by  Ibasrs.  H<«atth,  of  H>>untStteet,  OnsniHc 
Sqoaza.  Then  are  opwards  of  a  thousand  samples  by  the  most  Mnnent 
aitisls  of  the  Oootineotal  schools  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ceotory. 

The  Dtreotor-Oenaral  of  the  Oenienntal  Xxbibltioa,  Fhila- 
dalphia,  has  received  a  tel^m  from  Mr.  P.  Cunliffo  Owen,  CK,  the 
head  of  the  British  Commissioo,  aakbg  that  a  lane  iBcrease  of  apsn  be 
assigned  to  Qreat  Britain  in  the  bnildings  of  Utt  Ezpoiitioii.  lb.- Own 
says  Great  Britain  will  want  M,000  sqoare  feet,  instead  of  the  47,000 
square  feat  asangoed, 

Mr.  Brana,  7.B  B.,  of  the  British  Museom.  has  teetnred  at  tie 
Royal  Institution  on  '  The  Coinsge  of  the  Ancient  Britons,'  and  showed 
tha  connection  between  the  types  of  Gallic  and  Southern  British  Ooi&s  asd 
those  of  Macedon,  which  seem  to  have  been  copied  first  by  the  Ganli,  sad 
then  by  the  Britons.  The  chariot  with  two  horses,  on  a  coin  of  Ihili;^ 
was  modified  into  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horse  with  eight  legs;  ands 
head  with  a  aown  and  hair  arranged  in  curls  became  nothing  bat  tiu 
crown  and  wig,  the  face  being  omitted. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Batcman,  O.X.,  has  troorted  to  the  liverpool  CmpoiatioB  oa 
the  pn^;K>sed  new  watar-aupply  to laverpooL  He  astfanatea  that  theBle» 
dale  and  Wyredale  schemes  would  produce  about  twenty-four  nuUin 
gsUona  a  day,  and  coat  2,716,0471.,  while  it  would  cost  2,420.708^  to  bnoc 
a  million  gidloas  a  day  from  Lake  Ullswatcr,  this  snpply  to  be  obt«BM 
in  conjunction  with  Manchester.  Mr.  Bateman  is  in  fiivour  of  the  UUi- 
water  scheme,  and  he  objeeta  to  s  propoaal  for  opening  twenty  man 
pamping-statioQS  in  the  Livennol  district,  as  they  would  cost  IfiMfiVH. 
for  water  wUeb  would  be  hard  and  in  some  places  impure. 

Mr.  Waala  has  discovered  that  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Bruges,  ascribed  to  Kins  Hemling,  b  -the  wmk  of  Fiet« 

Cornelia. 

A  Fete  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  16  in  aid  of  the  Sail- 
way  Benerolent  Institution,  which  is  likely  to  be  unasnallj  attractira.  Aa 
iotereeling  collection  of  models,  inventions,  scientific  appliances,  and  poc- 
iraits  will  be  exhibited  to  mark  the  progress  of  our  great  railway  sptema 
from  the  earliest  period.  Space  for  the  exhibition  of  models  and  dmgpt  of 
stations  and  railway  buildings  muat  be  applied  f<»  at  once  to  the  Ocoenl 
Manager  of  the  Cr^tal  Palace  Company. 

A  Btained  OUSi  Vindov  baa  been  ^Aaced  in  St.  OiWs  Catbedial, 
Edinburgh,  in  memory  of  Robert  Stevenson,  the  oDgjDeer  of  the  Bell  Boek 
Lighthouse.  This  forms  the  third  of  the  series  of  etained  glass  windon 
in  the  choir.  The  whole  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Htfd- 
man,  R.8.A.,  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  &  Son. 

A  Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Eobinson  M'Clean,  M.P.,  who  occupied 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  yeen 
1S66  and  1866,  has  been  added  to  the  collection  of  |>ortrftits  of  past  pnc- 
denta,  members,  and  distingnished  members  now  being  formed.  The  paint- 
ing is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  B.A.,  and  was  executed  f(x  Hr. 
Frank  M'Clean,  M.InstC.£L 

The  Zronmongera'  Oompaur  have  expressed  a  wish  that  shonld 
Temple  Bar  and  the  Water  Gate  at  the  end  of  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
be  removed,  that  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Metropolitau  Bosid 
of  Works  would  re-erect  them  on  land  belonging  to  those  bodies,  to  bi 
preserved  as  a  memorial     ancient  times. 

The  Pabllo  Wovka  Z«om  Oonuiilasioiiani  have  sanetioDed  a  loss 
of  60,000f.  to  the  Kntierbuigh  fiaibour  Board  fiv  the  ratenaioa  of  the 
Balacdava  breakwater. 

Tb»  Ubrarlan  at  I,ambefh  Palaoa  proposes  to  form  by  purchase  and 

donation  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  works  on  Koitiah  literatnra, 
antiquities,  and  topography.  Any  contributions  of  spare  volaats, 
pamphlets,  or  other  memoranda  will  be  of  much  service. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  adc^ted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board  to  farnish  ptens  t<a  rd>uilding  Oariisla  bridn 
upon  ita  present  foundations,  making  ita  thoroogbiare  as  wide  aa  SackviUs 

Street. 

A  FabUo  Mnaeam  is  likely  to  be  eBtablished  in  Carlisle,  the  norieos 
being  a  collection  of  curiosities,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Head  Head,  and 
a  collection  of  Roman  and  other  antiquities  already  belonging  to  the  City. 

The  Choir  of  Boohester  Cathedral,  whidi  has  been  nndei^ng 
restoration  for  the  past  two  years,  under  the  direction  1^  6.  O.  Scott, 
will  be  re-opened  on  Jane  1 1. 

The  Birmingham  Town  Oounoil  have  approved  of  a  scheme  for  ths 
extension  of  the  Art  Gallery  and  Free  labraiyat  a  coat  of  6,27  fSL 

The  Master  BnUdera  of  Woreester  have  advanced  the  wi^ei 
carpenters  and  joiners  one  halQ>eony  per  hour,  from        to  Id. 

An  Oriental  Mnkemn  has  been  inaugurated  in  Vienna  by  the  Aichdoks 
Charles  Louis,  brother  of  the  Emperor.  The  Museum  poasessee  wion* 
and  interesting  collections  of  industry  and  art  exclusively  belonging  to 
Oriental  countries,  for  which  it  ia  indebted  to  t^e  generoei^  of  the  Aaiatic 
Governments  represented  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  187S. 

A  Magnifloent  CoUeotion  of  old  and  modem  Worcester  china  will  be 
on  show  on  Monday  next,  at  the  new  premises  of  James  Green  &  Nephew, 
107  Qneen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  Some  oftheepedmensareoTW  IWJ^ 
old,  and  the  most  beantiftil  modern  productions  will  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  choicest  old  Worcester,  thos  giving  tha  publican  opportnai^ 
of  jodging  for  themselves  as  to  whether  this  branch  of  art  has  impvm 
or  retroionded.  Anyone  will  be  at  liberty  to  Tint  the  show  rocans,  wlw 
will  remain  open  two  or  three  weeks. 
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THE   ARBITRATION    OF   AN  ARCHITECT 
BETWEEN  CtrENT  AND  BUILDER. 

XTR  CoQttff  of  lam  have  reeaitlj  been 
engaged  in  tin  eomideiation  of  certain 
eaaes  wUdt  sppen-  to  rsise  important 
qnestioin'  aa  to  tke  pMttion  to  be  as- 
sinned  by  arcliitectB  in  acting,  as  thej 
are  ^07  wxuA  n  tbe  babit  ot  nqring. 
** jitdieially  "  between  their  clients  and 
taeir  contfaetora. 

The  cosunob  notion  of  an  aicbitect's 
fanction  in  this  reject  may  be  thus 
described.  The  bnilaer  commits  him- 
self -witboat  objection  to  his  authority 
and  directun,  regarding  him  as  an  expert 
BurveyoT  with  whom  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  an  intelligent 
and  fail  iuterptetAtion  of  the  contract  wfaicb  has  been  made  between 
liimself  and  the  employer,  who  is  a  strauger  to  the  business  in  hand ; 
ud  the  particular  reasoo  why  it  is  this  architect  and  no  other  who 
ia  aathonaed  to  ezerciae  such  controt^and  that  somebody  must  do 
80  is  nnquastionalde— is  because  he  is  the  author  of  the  design  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  contract,  and  therefore  the  one  person  who 
beyond  all  others  thoroughly  understands  its  true  intent  and  mi  an- 
htgy  that  ia  to  say,  his  own  noneflt  purpose  in  preparing  the  plans  and 
q^edScation  of  the  woifcs.  The  employer,  on  the  other  hmd,  regards 
him  in  what  ia  predeely  the  same  l«h^.  and  commila  to  nim  the 
ndnuniatration  of  the  transaction  and  the  confaol  of  the  purse  atringps 
with  the  same  confidence. 

Them  is,  haw«T«>^  tbia  diffeteoce  beimeD  the  views  of  the  two 
uiiaiwiiiiiayfieB;  the  builder  reeevres  to  himself  all  Ma  righta  to 
look  wtUBcmm  vwm  intuMft  penonalfy,  whdefe  Ao  employer  dut^tee 
Ua  nthntz^  to  the  amAtmeb,  w  mm  mif,  abecdstaly.  This  oorre- 
^endvwith  the  ouoonutaaM  that  it  is  tM  employer  who  paya  the 
Hcbitect  for  his  serncea ;  out  of  whteh  eomes  the  well-known  fnit' 
G^la  of  ytoimaaaai  proetioB  that  l&e  ansUteot  shall  htdd  ^mself 
i^iniy  nee  fin  the  tins  horn  mf  pnaoBal  tiaitsaetiona  with  the 
iMildw  on  oOer  gromd. 

But  the  Tiew  which  1^  law  takes  of  ^  sichiteet's  position  be- 
emme  on  this  aecomrt  eonaidend^  namnred.  He  ia  the  agent  of 
bis  dient,  liable  in  puree  to  faim  for  any  wegleet  of  dnty,  and  bound 
to  regard  the  builder  with  all  the  nserre  and  indeed  saspieion  which 
accords  witii  tneh  a  doetrina.  Thia  -new  ia  eBoonraged  rather  than 
otiherwm  by  tlw  rendDder  19iat  the  bnildar  can  BO  well  tdm  his  own 
part 

What,  Chen,  shall  the  law  say  to  the  common  notion  of  the  archi- 
tect  being  an  impartial  judge' between  the  parties  to  the  contract 
vbeneTer  it  may  happen  that  they  differ  in  its  interpretation  P  Or, 
let  na  rather  say,  what  im^ireBeioQ  will  a  lawyer  take  no  of  a  case  in 
which  the  architect  claims  to  be  sole  arbitmtor  between  the 
builder  and — not  the  employer,  but,  as  the  employer's  ^nt — 
himself  P 

Here  we  certainly  have  two  very  different  readings  of  the  archi- 
tect's judicial  character.  On  the  one  hand  he  ia  cheerfully  accepted 
by  boui  the  contractiug  jparties  aa  the  best  uiterpreter  of  their  con- 
tact ;  on  the  other  be  is  appointed  to  be  strictly  the  kgent  of  one  of 
those  parties  exclusively,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  as  an 
adjudicator  whatever  interpretation  of  the  contract  may  appear  to 
him  as  an  01'  parte  agent  to  oe  due  to  his  client.  And  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  client  chooses  to  become  dictatorial — by  no  means 
an  anlikelT  or  even  an  nnnsual  occurrence—  then  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  judicial  character  of  the  architect,  who  is  periiape  sternly 
reminded  of  the  conditions  of  hia  ageney,  if  not  of  the  penalty  of 
defiuiUP 

The  firaik  point  a£  doubt  tiiat  naturally  arises  la  the  legal  mind  is 
vhetber  the  architect  can  ia  any  way  whatever  be  conatitated  a 
fefaae  open  difiereaeeswiicb  have  as  yet  not  oocitrred.  The  simplest 
idea  ol  n  aiUtratea^  fnootiMi  ia  tiiat  he  aaaj^tdnted  by  the  mvtual 
diaioa  of  two  partiaa  to  aattie  a  oarbna  aasavtained  qaeation  between 
thm.  fie  moeC  do  this  withm  the  atrict  limits  of  the  dilute,  and 
mt  decide  ao-me  Am  m  agiaed  t»  be  by  him  decided,  and  no 
IsBB.  Bnt  when  tiw  very  aommn  oaetom  af  yeifwriDg  "  all  matters  in 
difiaraaoe  "  eomes  into  view,  then  it  woold  aertainly  seem  aa  if  it  were 
iatemled  to  iDelada  fatun  qacstioiia  aa  well  aa  past  For  it  ia  obvious 
thatw  Bofareaae  of  all  mattexa  in  differaaca  would,  ia  tihaory  at  least, 
ka  naeaasaiyy  aaaept  far  the  dumee  of  scnetiiiDg  taming  up  in  the 
aeniaa  of  tw*  iaqairy  which  might  not  be  oapable  of  being  brought 
nithin  the  limits  of  $mj  paeeoncCTted  Baheme.  It  seems  plain,  then, 
ttat  SBch  opfa  raferaaaes  aae  ur  theety,  m  we  well  know  they  are 
ia  iraotii%9iitB  worthy  af  being  lamiidad  as  applying  to  a  good 
de«  that  at      ontHt  of  the  trannclioii  isasfonaeea,  and  that  they 


are  meant  to  cover,  and  actually  do  cover^  not  merely  past  questions 
but  ftitnra. 

If  we  therefore  regard  the  oommon  contract  Clause — that  the 
architect's  explanation'  of  the  drawings  and  specification  shall  be 
binding  on  the  contractor^as  a  reference  of  all  matters  in  diSerence, 
we  have  only  farther  to  accept  a  legal  Aeiioa  to  the  effect  that  Ihe 
par^s  in  so  agnmag' to  refer  nave  "  agreed  to  diffinr,"  aol  it  would 
saam  as  if  the  architect  coukl  resonably  enough  lay  claim  to  be 
accepted  by  both  parties  aa  aa  inmartiai  jadge  of  all  points  whatever 
which  OMj  hapyea  to  ariaa  ha  the  fataxe  pezfondanoa  of  the  con- 
traok.  At  the  aanu  tima  H  ii  not  to  be  deided  that  the  dootrioa  of 
lus  betag  the  reaponsible  agent  af  ana  of  the  partMa^  ezpeasly  am- 
ph^ed  to  watehr  contaol,  and  flDcna  tha  other,  ia  vtry  mtaib.  oat  of 
aceoid  Kith  that  of  hia  beisf  ih  aa^  mam  of  nie  woed  ah  iaifartfal 
jadga  hatwaen  tha  twa 

Bat  here  again  the  nflned  togta  of  fhe  law  latenosea  anoOex 
qaettion  of  donbt  Granting  it  to  be  Ae  real  and  admitted  iatanttm 
of  the  two  parties  to  a  boUding  contract  that  one  of  them  shall  appomt 
a  certain  expert  aurveyor — the  arehiteet  ef  the  design— wboea  ad- 
judication upon  all  points  of  posMble  drffemice  the  other  ^aUnwept 
then  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  thie  anrveyar  having  aeqirized 
a  bias  ?  And  here  the  unhesitating  declaration  of  the  oonrta  has 
always  been  that,  in  the  abstract,  the  pnct  ef  a  taaa  ahall  ovMrthzow 
the  agreement  to  abide  by  hia  judgment 

Most  people  who  have  had  any  experiantie  of  building  under  an 
architect's  superririon  will  at  once  interpose  the  observation  that 
such  bias  is  eaeential  to  his  retainer.  The  employer  of  the  builder, 
who  ia  previously  the  employer  of  tiie  architect  employs  both  on 
the  distinct  understanding  in  hia  own  mind  that  the  architect  will 
look  after  hia  interest  as  against  the  builder  who  can  very  well  look 
after  his  own.  Indeed  in  almost  bH  casea  the  builder  is  selected 
subsequently  on  that  ground  which  beyond  ail  others  nmat  anggeet 
the  ehi^ce  of  selfish  if  not  sharp  practice  on  the  bnilder's  part, 
namely,  that  of  the  lowest  fender  in  competition ;  and  aecordiagiy, 
although  it  may  be  argued  in  throry^  that  a  diatinct  bias  against  the 
builder  need  not  be  thus  occamoned,  it  most  eertunly  be  acknow- 
ledged in  practice  ^at,  unless  the  architect  has  the  equrnleot  of  & 
bias  in  &vnur  of  his  emplc^er,  a  competition  batlto  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  come  off  best  in  tint  encounter  of  wits  wfaidi  constilvtea 
the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  in  such  drcnmataneea. 

But  the  particular  bias  which  the  lawyers  have  hitherto  been  led 
to  regard  with  specific  disapproval  is  one  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
generality  of  practising  architects  it  is  not  eaay  to  understand.  It 
la,  in  short,  that  feeling  of  constraint  which  is  supposed  to  arise  oat 
of  the  architect  having  prevlonsly  committed  himaelf  in  a  certain 
way  to  an  estimate  of  cost.  This  measure  the  legal  mind  looks 
upon  as  beinff  an  arrangemeut  whereby  the  architect  has  pledged 
bis  respoQsihuity  that  the  expense  of  buiLding  shall  not  exceed  a 
certain  aum  ;  and,  inasmuch  aa  nothing  ia  more  common  than  for  an 
employer  to  compel  hia  architect  so  to  pledge  himself  in  one  way  or 
another,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  little  around  for  feeling  alarm  lest 
it  should  become  the  practice  of  the  keener  order  of  com- 
petition builders  to  repudiau  their  oontracts,  at  least  in  so 
tar  as  regards  the  valuation  of  extras  by  the  architect  or 
by  a  Burreyor  of  his  appointment,  upm  the  plea  of  bias  founded 
upcHt  the  cv^ary  fact  that  tha  architect  is  orgentiy  cdled  upon  by 
his  cUent  to  keep  down  the  expense  on  account  of  aa  estimate  given 
by  him  at  the  oommeneemant  of  the  truisaction  and  relied  upon  by 
the  employer  to  the  end.  In  other  words,  the  architect  remembers 
but  too  well  that  he  haa  given  an  eaUmate  which  cannot  bat  be  ex- 
ceeded in  the  malting  up  .of  the  accounts ;  the  employer  at  the  same 
time  refuses  to  see  that  the  exoess  ia  not  of  the  architect's  occaaion- 
iog ;  how  then  can  it  be  expected  of  human  nature  to  da  otheiwisa 
than  act  under  a  certain  kind  of  bias  P  And  if  the  Courts  of  Law 
are  to  uphold  Uie  principle  that  the  proof  to  their  aatisfacaon  of  the 
probaUlity  of  such  a  bias  existing  is  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
setting  aaide  the  authority  of  the  architect  m  toto  aa  a  certifier  of  the 
payments,  and,  for  calling  io  an  indepeadent  surveyor  to  measure  and 
value  the  work  on  his  own  judgment,  no  doubt  it  may  seem  to  a 
good  many  employers  tbat  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  builders^ 
and  no  doubt  it  may  appear  to  a  good  muiy  architecte  to  be  not  im- 
probable that  their  chents  may  be  advised  to  try  conclusiona  with 
tiiem  rather  tiian  witii  the  buildeia,  and  in  fact,  instead  of  defending 
an  uojuat  demand,  to  adopt  the  simpie  rule — pay  and  sue. 

The  unadTiaableneas  of  an  ardiitect  committing  htauelf  to  an 
estimate  of  coat  is  a  point  which  haa  been  often  explaioed.  The 
proper  aeiami  to  make  aacfa  an  eBtaaaata  is  a  qaaati^  stwayoi.  ^  It 
IB  wtSi  known  that  tha  atduteet,  baridaa  taking  a  moBt  inooBvanient 
respoimU£ty,  has  to  naka  has  estimatBB  for  wrthiiw.  The  tarrojm, 
on  the  other  band,  mnat  be  paid,  asd  tUa  of  itaelf  pkcea  the  matter 
on  a  proper  footing  if  peo^e  would  but  look  at  the  case  in  tha  light 
light.  Let  the  employer  pay  what  fee  he  pleases,  and  let  the  sur- 
veyor ^edge  his  reBponBtt>iUty  according  to  the  foe.  If  tha  fea  ia  a 
Boudl  one,  the  astinmte  can  only  be  a  Bongb  t4>proxiBiati<m;  if  die 
estimate  BMiat  be  precise  and  gaaranteed,  the  fee  must  be  a  laige 
one.  Moreover,  "  an  architect^  estimate,"  as  matter  of  faot^  haa 
become  a  by-word  for  nanti^leoesst  and  on  tbas  gzotmd  if  no  other 
an  ucbitect  may  very  reasonably  ^ft  the  Cask  upon  the  shoukierB 
of  a  eurveyor.  We  do  not  hesitate,  as  a  pltun  matter  of  bniriftw^  to 
roeomawnd  Ihia  pwedoti 
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NOTES  ON  THE  COSTUME  IN  THE  PICTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Br  &  W.  Goitinir,  YAA. 

TtTHATETEB  maj  ^»  tlifl  ralne  of  the  pzognis  of  the  Art  of 
VV  "Ptin^fc  dnringr  die  last  qnuter  ot  «  oentuiy,  then  can  he 
no  question  that  the  painter's  knowledge  ha«  increased,  and  that  he 
has  made  some  progress  in  that  branch  of  science  which  we  call 
Archnolo^.  There  are,  It  is  true,  Boyal  Academicians  who  persitt 
in  presenting  us  with  oostnme,  aiohitecture,  and  aeceBsories  whoUj 
their  own.  Mr,  Corn,  in  his  picture  of  Amu  Pag»  and  Slender  (56), 
Mr.  DoBSOH  (326),  and  Mr.  Frith  (249)  are  prominent  examples. 
In  oppofdtion  to  these  may  be  placed  Mr.  Ajuca  Tademi  (26), 
Mr.  £.  J.  PonrrsB,  A.  (233),  Mr.  Pettib,  R.A.  (566),  and  notably 
Mr.  E.  Lovo  (483).  Between  these  two  extremes  we  find  a  number 
of  paintings  exhibitiog  costume  munlr  of  two  periods — the  one 
founded  on  the  Greek  dress  of  three  or  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
the  other  taken  &om  the  English  of  the  last  centniy.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  punters,  no  one  has  ventured  to  represent 
anytuing  ctf  the  Somam  or  Moj/m  Age  periods  eaiUw  than  the 
fifteenth  eentniy. 

Then  is  something  rerj  sonestiTe  in  this,  and  taken  in  eonjnnc- 
tion  with  die  latest  phase  ta  architeetnxal  reriral,  and  the  extra- 
ordinal^  mania  for  delf  and  china  of  really  worthless  colour  and 
dedign,  it  exhibits  a  condition  of  artistic  feeling  as  narrow  as  anything 
yet  manifested  in  the  Gothic  nrlTal,  and  nreals  a  state  of  things 
which  is  as  sad  to  oontempbte,  and  as  sure  to  be  disastrous,  as  the 
Gothic  chamfer  mania  of  some  years  ago,  the  final  outcome  of  which 
was  the  Strand  Music  Hall.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what 
1  hare  just  siud  that  the  mediesTal  costume — <^  our  painters — ^wonld 
have  been  more  welcome  than  Mr.  G.  D.  Lbsub's  young  ladies  of 
A.D.  200  and  1760.  Our  great  ffrandmothers'  wardrobes  we  know, 
for  the  Teritable  robes  may  still  oe  seen  intact ;  and  as  to  the  others, 
they  lived  so  very  long  ago  that  no  great  blame  can  be  attached  to 
Mr.  Lbslib  if  his  model's  tunic  is  not  exactly  like  an  old  one.  Again, 
the  later  dress  is  so  like  many  modem  toilettes,  and  the  earlier 
costume  ia  so  free  and  easy,  and  so  little  lemofed  from  an  ordinary 
night-dress,  that  it  is  hardly  posrible  t<x  an  artist's  model  to  be  other 
than  thoron^ly  at  home  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actnal 
coetome  the  Middle  Ages  has  only  been  asen  at  rare  intervals, 
when  die  well-preserTed  fong-lmried  body  <tf  some  king  has  been 
exhumed,  hot — 

TfbiA  at  s  tooA  «t  Ui^t,  w  air  of  taaann, 
BUpt  iBto  MbM  and  mi  fonnd  no  mon. 

So  we  have  to  make  anew  the  medisBval  dress  according  to  the 
evidence  supplied  by  pietan  and  by  description.  These  are  so 
plentiful  ana  so  detailed  that  m  t^e  right  handt  and  under  certain 
eondition»  no  insurmonntsble  difficulties  should  ever  be  expe- 
rienced. But  somehow  the  tunic  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  jupon 
and  hood  of  the  fourteenth  century  never  an  made  under 
hands  or  conditions  which  would  ensure  success ;  for  whether  the 
subject  of  the  painting  be  an  aftenioon's  amusement  in  the  reign  olF 
Edwabd  III.,  or  an  episode  in  the  life  of  his  grandson,  the  costume 
is  sure  to  be  nim&tnral  and  stagey.  Stagey  (^together,  not  only  in 
liie  Bow  Street  cut  of  it,  but  in  the  manner  <ji  wearing  it.  Indeed, 
whether  on  the  stage,  at  bal-atas([tteB^  or  in  modem  pictures,  the 
human  form  seems  to  lose  all  Ufa  and  sink  into  little  more  than  a  lay 
fignn  the  moment  it  assumes  a  garb  that  at  all  approximates  to 
those  in  Togue  during  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  quite 
apart  from  Uie  defecto  in  the  pattern  or  shape  or  detul  of  the  drras, 
nnther  actor  nor  masquer  nor  model  can  properly  dress  themselves ; 
nor  can  tbey  look  wholly  unconscious  of  what,  owing  to  their  ignor- 
ance,  is  to  them  a  strange,  not  to  say  mysterious,  novelty ;  nor  can 
they  cover  up  this  sense  of  norel^,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  every 
motion  snd  expression  is  a  reflection  of  awkwardness  and  discomfort. 
If  some  reasonable  amount  of  can  wen  bestowed  on  the  costume  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  people  who  hare  to  assume  the  cha- 
racters of  that  time,  or  those  who  teach  tfaem,  would  only  take  a 
little  trouble  to  familiarise  tbemselTes  with  ite  habits  and  the  general 
tone  of  ite  life,  then  would  be  cqwied  to  art  a  continent  of  beautj 
hitherto  nntuuehed.  Bat  let  do  <me  fancy  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
to  he  done  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  law  months.  Gothic  art,  whether 
in  architectnn  or  dress,  has  been  travestied  and  vulgarised  until  we 
acken  at  the  very  name  and  turn  for  comfort  to  our  great  gnmdams. 
Nevertheless,  the  art  remuns,  nor  will  all  the  scorn  of  a  glorious 
art-period  like  ours,  with  all  the  brilliant  wit,  and  all  the  sober  wis- 
dom, and  the  profound  knowledge,  and  the  acute  sensibility  that  are 
so  very  manifest  in  the  works  and  conversation  of  modem  artiste  be 
fonnd  sufficient  to  outweigh  it ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  that  mighty 
advance  we  have  made  through  which  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  in 
Ltmdon  a  collection  of  farm-bouses  and  a  populAtion  to  harmonise 
with  them,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  our  younger  artiste  that 
in  the  workii  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  may  meet  with  beauty 
of  costume  akin  to  that  of  the  Greek,  a  naturalness  not  less  than  that 
of  our  great-grandmothen,  a  purity  and  freshness  of  colour  wliich 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  accessories  of  architecture,  fumitun, 
&e.,  which  have  zanly  bem  equalled  in  deidgn  either  of  mass  w 
detail 

I  said  a  fbw  lines  baxjk  that  the  present  Bojal  Academy  ExhiUtion 


(wntuns  snne  tew  pictutea  with  Sfodianl  eztenniils.  As  fiaej  sn 
few  and  far  between  we  will  first  get  rid  of  these  before  we  eoiter  the 
wide  field  of  tiie  Clasrie  and  Euuiovarian  periods.  BeaideB  aoas 
meaungleas  Italian  youths  in  armour  and  aome  vapd  m^ds  sf 

Astolat,  we  have  in  the  pictures  by  Horslxt,  Gopk,  EtKon  lad 
HEBDiCAir  the  stage  costumes  of  twenty  or  thir^  years  ago.  Hessn. 
EucoBB  and  Hebskait,  in  311  and  001,  attempt  subjecte  taken  from 
the  life  of  Marie  Stuabt  when  living  in  Scotland.  Both  sttials 
seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  quslify  or  natnn  of  the  mate  ml 
used  for  dresses  by  ladies  of  the  Court  of  France  dorinft 
the  reigns  of  Fbait^ois  II.,  Charlbs  IX.,  and  Hkkbt  HL 
Throughout  these  reigns,  or  from  1560  to  1690,  gowns  and 
kirtles  were  made  of  materials  of  the  stiiFest  quality,  a  qnali^  fre- 
quently exaggerated  by  the  addition  of  braids  or  guards,  and  fasavy 
embroidery.  Mr.  Pickbbsqill  (303)  manufactures  his  Medievu 
wardrobe  (torn  a  warp  of  Academy  traditions,  and  a  vroof  of  his  own 
unfettend  inner  conscionaness,  and  as  the  suli^ect  is  taken  from  'ta- 
VTSoir,  and  is  all  about  eniel  love  and  old  letters,  his  oostame  mm 
than  equal  to  the  subject  and  the  painting  thezeof.  Hr.  Fun 
gives  us  in  Za  BeBe  CMrieUe  ^4d)  an  iUnstnticn  of  his  vwrictt  of 
ftench  costume  in  the  niga  of  Hmmr  IV.  The  young  lady  wean 
long  corksenw  curis,  a  broad  laee-edged  lapel  ooUar  high  routd  tiis 
neck,  and  formed  on  the  body  of  her  gown,  which  is  open  in  froot, 
has  puffings  on  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  over-sleeves — a  diea 
whhm  reminds  one  of  a  noble  lady  of  Padua  of  1688  rather  thn 
La  belle  Gabrikixb.  Mr.  BlnxAis,  Uke  Mr.  PicEBBsaiu.,  indulges 
in  poetical  costume.  Jn  7%s  CV-otm  of  Love  (314),  which  in  trod  ocas 
us  to  "  that  young  lover  of  romance,  who  loved  and  gsined  n 
gloriously  the  fair  Prinoees  of  TVance,"  we  have  a  man  in  a  red  velvrt 
coat  tight-sleeved,  over  which  is  a  sleeveless  green  damask  hStnd 
of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centory.    On  his  feet  an  ssndals 

Srfaich,  by  the  way,  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  monks  as  late 
e  first  half  of  the  tweuth  century),  and  on  the  ground  is  his  c^ 
of  red  velvet,  flat-shaped,  bound  with  rows  of  peaiis  and  mounting 
a  white  feather:  date  1490-1600.  Mr.  Topeav  selects  an  Wa- 
toricat  sulijeci.  and  auppUes  us  vriUi  some  of  the  militaiy, 
nligious,  and  mil  eostnma  of  Italy  in  14^,  taken,  I  suppose,  from 
some  theatrical  wardrobe,  where  a  century  or  two  between  ths 
chanoter  of  the  ladies*  dnss  and  titat  (tf  the  amour  is  never  worA 
considering.  Bfr.  H.  Wauib  gives  us  1463  as  the  date  of  Us  snlgeet 
— Fugitiveajfrom  Conitantmtmte  (886)-— and  in  the  little  amoont  of 
costume  wluch  he  shows  makes  one  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more 
figures  and  less  architecture.  Bat  perhaps  the  extremest  heiabt 
reached  this  season  in  the  matter  of  costume,  poetical  or  historic^is 
to  be  seen  in  (612)  Mr.  T.  F.  Diokbeb's  nmarkable  illustration  of 
the  second  Scene  in  the  fifth  Act  of  "  Othello."  The  stage  costunM 
an  bad  enough.  Dbsdbmova's  aver  recurring  modem  wliite  satin 
dress  and  Otbbllo's  biggledy-pi^ledy  of  apostolic  robes  and 
guerilla  jackete  an  ludicrous  in  themselves,  and  worse  than  ludicrous 
when  they  give  occasion,  as  they  not  unfrequentiy  do,  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  low-bred  manners  snd  unartistic  action,  ^ppily,  bow- 
ever,  the  pictures  of  the  modem  stage  are  ephemeral,  and  Uterefore 
any  violence  or  wrong  done  to  Art  in  tJieir  production  is  not  to  hs 
compared  vrith  the  lon^lived  follies  perpetrated  on  canvas.  Mr. 
DioKSBB  with  his  Goragian  bedstead,  his  modem  English  little  Kku 
which  he  calls  Dbsvdcob'a,  his  dresaing-gownea  minstrel  ^ 
stands  for  Otekllo,  has  outoteged  the  stsigej  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  which  the  kindest  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  fwble 
caricature.  Mr.  Peftib  (666),  Mr.  Teaxbb  (176),  and  Mr.  Luos 
(186),  give  single  figures  in  one  of  the  simpler  Muds  of  costamsi 
pnvaient  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  hm 
canied  them  out  with  can,  Mr.  Pbttib  not  only  having  drawn  but 
really  painted  us  a  leathem  doublet. 

And  now  what  is  to  be  sud  of  Mr.  G,  D.  Lbslib  and  his  host  of 
followers  ?  Have  we  had  enough  of  the  costume  tbev  afibct,  or  do  we 
want  more  of  it  P  An  tippets,  mob  caps,  and  bnad  brimmed  liats 
necessary  accompaniments  of  the  chms  mania  and  fiirm-hoosa 
fandesP  Or  is  then  not  something  about  this  sort  of  thing  that 
savours  a  littie  too  much  of  the  affectation  of  innocence  and  stai* 
plidtT  P  Doubtful  dairymaids  and  short-skirted  shepherdesses  Bisy 
be  all  very  well  in  a  Watteaa-like  ballet  on  the  stifd  of  m 
Alhambra  or  in  Chelsea  china,  but  modem  life  is  artificttl  Mondt 
alnady  without  the  uldition  of  that  worst  of  artificialities— us 
assumption  of  a  rural  dm^id^  and  a  sweet  Azcadiaa  tudvetf,  whid 
an  as  foreign  to  tiie  heart  of  modem  societr  as  an  Greek  nmiemmt 
and  Gothic  strength.  U  Mr.  Lbslib  wen  the  only  artist  who  eoatri- 
buted  illustratiuns  of  the  costume  of  a  hundred  years  age,  no  com* 
plaint  could  justly  arise,  for  then  is  no  reason  why  oar  greaV 
grandnuimas  should  not  have  their  npresentative,  and  certainly  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  fill  this  post  tnan  Mr.  Lbslix  ;  but  now  when 
ten  or  a  dozen  artists  follow  in  his  vrake  it  will  require  mon  powtt 
than  we  have  yet  seen  in  him  to  maintain  his  star  in  the  ascendant 
Of  the  pictarea  I  have  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  Georgian,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  all  an  fair  transcripto  of  the  costume  they 
an  supposed  to  npreeentj  and  yet  I  am  firee  to  confess  that  by  the 
time  one  has  seen  three  of  them— Mr.  Lbblib'b  S^ool  Itemiited  (w)t 
Mr.  Pbivsbf's  Minuet  (1S6),  end  Mr.  Vkenoit's  Jettlimg(8Bir)-t» 
has  bad  quite  enough  of  this  style  of  costume. 

The  dlasuc  school  in  the  Academy  may  be  divided  into  the 
Dreamy  and  the  AnhteolotticaL  Mr.  Aiabbi  Moobb  is  pf^ 
eminmtly  the  leader  of  the  met  as  Hr.  Auca  Tabbha  h  of  tin 
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second.   Mr.  Hoobx's  loUowen  an  ftw  and  Cu  between,  and  it  is  a 

;[iiettion  wbefher,  like  Sir  JoHir  Fuauir,  he  may  not  KMBetimes 
eel  ashamed  of  them,  but  no  one  will  deny  to  the  aemi-Oieek  drapeiy 
this  arUst  delights  ia  a  high  degree  of  beanfy— aensuous  it  may  be, 
Iknt  still  beauty,  and  that,  too^  nir  more  refined,  subtle,  delicate,  ia  a 
word  Car  more  Greek  than  any  of  the  Classic  costumes  at  Burlington 
House.  On  the  other  bend  we  hare  in  Mr.  Alma  Tadbka's  works 
the  evideocd  of  considerable  archeological  researoht  evidence  which 
is  perhaps  too  prominently  put  before  us  by  the  exhibitiou  of  abso- 
lutely hideous  out  forgotten  fashions.  Uis  women,  too,  are  lazy,  and 
maaeire  like  their  costume:  Mr.  Moorb's  are  also  lazy,  but  the 
lasineee  of  the  first  is  as  of  the  stagnant  pool,  that  of  the  last  as  of 
the  sammer  sea.  Mr.  Axka  Taubma  is  one  of  the  most  correct 
painteTB  of  costume  we  have,  but  he  is  at  times  almost  as  oppressive 
wiUi  weight  of  facts  as  Mr.  Maolisb  used  to  be ;  Mr.  Koobb  gives 
ns  •eareeiy  a  ungle  fact.  We  never  see  buttons  or  loops,  girdles  or 
sandals,  or  diplois,  but  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  omissions  he  recalls 
more  than  anyone  else  the  essential  ^uaUtiea  <d  Greek  costume,  uid 
thai  he  ia  happpr  in  having  modds  who  can  wear  thor  diin  many- 
itAAtA  chitons  as  if  they  had  worn  them  all  their  Uves.  I  would  suggest 
to  Hr.  WATBBH0TrBB(76aod  ^)  a  differeutyellow  for  the  saffron  ooloor 
to  which  Greek  women  were  so  Addicted^  and  the  chiton  of  MnuH'SA 
need  not,  it  seems  to  me,  bare  been  quite  so  tight.  Mr.  Potvteb, 
in  hia  admirable  composition,  The  Fettivnl  (233),  is  neither  like 
UooBB  nor  Aiha  Tadeka,  but  stands  midway  between  them— a 
costume  jfMUtly  founded  on  fact  and  partly  on  imagination ;  I  say 
imagmattonj  because  it  is  not  eas^  to  see  how  Mr.  PorKTSK's  model 
could  have  j>ut  on  the  drees  or  chiton  in  which  he  has  clothed  one  of 
the  figureein  7^  FetUval.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bbdfobd  exhibits  a  picture  of 
Hbshiofb  in  a  white  single  chiton,  with  a  yellow  peplos  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  passing  acroes  the  body  under  the  right 
arm ;  there  is  a  semicircular  arch  behind  the  figure,  and  some  black 
and  red  vases  on  the  floor.  The  general  efiect  is  Koman  rather  than 
Greek ;  but  this  aort  of  drapery  costume  is  so  extremely  common- 
place, that  when  perf^tly  free  of  detail,  as  this  example  is,  it  would 
be  best  periiaps  to  leave  it  nameless.  Mr.  Alha  Tasbma  would 
have  told  as  something  of  old  days  in  girdle,  bead  dress,  or  orna- 
ment and  Inought  ns  faiee  to  face  with  liJe  in  Sicily,  if  only  dressing- 
room  life,  but  Mr.  Bbdfobd  gives  us  nothing  more  than  any  country 
theatre  <»>uld  have  supplied.  And  yet,  void  of  id!  kind  of  interest 
as  it  is,  Hermione  is  altogether  in  advance  of  Mr.  W.  V,  Hebbbri's 
work.  No.  887.  Here  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  scene  is  taken 
from  "Andent  Athens,"  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  public  place 
with  a  handle  of  rags  and  a  figure  called  Joy,  an  altar,  square 
pedestals,  and  unpainted  walls.  The  notion  of  a  joyful  dress  is  con- 
veyed to  ns  by  means  of  a  white  chiton  wrongly  girded,  and  a  scarf 
or  ehlamys  of  a  certain  pink  colour,  the  secret  of  which  it  is  to  be 
h<^ed  is  <xily  known  to  Mr.  Herbbrt.  The  pedestals  are  in  bad 
perspective,  and  the  odds  and  ends — which  are  supposed  to  lie  on  the 
ground — are  endowed  by  the  medium  in  pink  with  the  property  of 
floating  in  the  air ;  but  these  are  mere  ^flea,  hardly  worthy  note  in 
an  Academy  picture,  espedally  when  placed  on  the  line.  Mr.  Heb- 
bbbi,  however,  can  never  be  alone  so  long  as  Miss  T.  Thobhtcroft 
(476)  is  permitted  to  show  her  clasncal  rendering  of  eastem  allegory. 
Mr.  ABaoTASE,  B.A.,  attempts  the  distinctly  historic^,  and  in  his 
luge  ^ctnre  <^  J*^an  <As  Apostate  (518)  gives  ns  his  ideas  on  the 
eoBtumes^  anshitecture,  fiimitnre,  &c.,  that  were  seen  in  Rome  a.d, 
881-S63.  Here  we  have  just  the  same  sort  of  common-place  as  in 
Mr.  Bbdford's  Hermione,  and  the  whole  mM»-en-icm«  might  very 
well  have  been  painted  from  Bow  Street  or  green-room  authorities. 
Ur.  G.  D.  Lbslzb,  A.,  has  doubtless  very  good  reason  for  putting  the 
date  A.i>.  200  to  his  diidois-robed  girl  on  the  banks  of  uie  Thames 
(1,198),  but  I  fear  the  title  has  been  fitted  to  the  pictitie,and  not  the 
picture  to  the  title. 

I  have  reserved  for  my  last  words  Mr.  E.  Long's  very  admirable 
punting,  The  Babylonian  Marritige  Market  (482),  Arcliitecture, 
decoration,  furniture,  costume,  and  personal  ornament  ore  here  so 
carefully  worked  out  that  Mr.  liOVe  may  be  said  to  challenge  critidsm 
in  ft  measure  which  no  one  else  has  attempted.  No  date  is  given, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  subject  belongs  to  the  faieh 
and  palmy  days  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  b.c.  600-560.  The  sciQe, 
cuirasse,  and  not  a  few  other  features  would  indicate  a  period  as 
early  as  B.a  900-800,  or  the  early  di^  at  Nimroud,  when  Absub- 
■SktXBrtJLL  was  king,  rather  than  the  time  of  Nbbuoeai>itezzab. 
There  can  be  tot  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Love  has  searched  the 
Assyrian  slabs  in  Gireat  Russell  Street,  or  illustratioas  of  them,  for 
most  of  hia  autiiorities.  The  braceleto,  armlets,  necklaces,  mode  of 
dresdng  the  hair,  girdles,  &c.,  which  are  found  in  the  picture,  are 
also  to  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  the  north-west  palace  of 
Nimroud.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  Assyrian  sculptor 
influenced  tiie  English  piunter,  that  the  blocked-out,  square-cut,  con- 
Tenti<mal  stone  beard  of  the  chisel  has  been  punted,  and  not  the  hair 
beard  of  nature.  The  "  flaming  cuirasse  of  a  thousand  dyes,"  which 
HoXER  gives  to  Patroolus,  is  here  ezplaioed  by  Mr.  Long,  but  we 
may  not  unreasonably  ask  whether  a  GreeK  or  any  other  warrior  would 
wdk  about  Babylon  and  attend  sale-rooms  in  hot  brass  helmets  and 
in  fuU  panoply  of  war  I*  Again,  the  vest  or  chemise  worn  by  some 
of  the  slave  girls  is  made  hi^h  in  the  neck  and  vrith  a  broad 
hem  or  band,  for  both  of  which  I  can  find  no  sufficient  warrant 
The  girl  who  is  being  sold  has  on  a  long  thin  semi-tiiansparent  fine 
linan  sldit,  held  up  by  a  deep  embroidwed  waiat-girdle,  and  a  thin 


vest  or  veil  is  just  being  tsken  from  her.  This  costume,  both  in 
form  and  material,  strikes  me  as  artistically  and  archesolotricallT 
wnmg,  and  but  for  the  girdle,  would  have  an  extremely  modem  look. 

f^j^??"*"  C^"®'         *****  finwt  fiibric  anywhere  now 

made)  Wling  round  her  hips,  somewhat  like  that  on  the  so-called 
Venus  of  Milo,  would,  in  my  opini(Hi,  have  been  in  every  way  a 
better  treatment  To  take  exception  to  details  and  to  be  critical 
about  minaties  in  this  way  only  s^ow  what  a  strong  hold  the  paint- 
ing has  OD  one.  It  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  an  artiat  who  has 
manfully  striven  to  be  right,  not  to  outrage  a  single  point  of  Itistorr, 
and  vet  to  keep  his  facts  in  due  sobordinatim  to  the  human  nature 
and  human  interest  of  his  sutfjeet  Had  there  been  nothing  what- 
ever to  c^uestion,  the  human  interest  might  hare  been  still  greatw, 
Accessones  of  costume,  &c.,  in  pietaras,  whether  on  canvas  or  on  the 
stage,  should  be  either  alto^ther  wrong  or  wholly  right,  that  is,  if 
we  wish  to  keep  the  humanity,  as  it  ought  to  be,  paramount  But 
when  the  worry  of  research,  and  the  evidence  of  unfamiliar  labour 
IS  proclaimed  by  the  preseoce  of  little  oversights  and  errors,  the  un- 
queetioning  satisfaction  we  might  have  eqjoyed  is  no  longer  possiblei 
and  the  pleasore  g^ves  way  to  ^timsm. 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.-III. 

WE  have  now  examined  the  drawings  which  immediately  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  visitor.  Of  the  reminder,  those 
which  require  notice  may  perhaps  be  convenientiy  classed  in 
groups,  bemnning  with  a  group  of  churches.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  design,  bv  Messrs.  Paitll  &  Bickbrdikb,  for  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Bridge  Road  (925),  an  ambitious  design  of  Gothic  cha- 
racter for  an  octagonal  building,  now  being  erected  for  a  Non- 
conformist congregation,  with  a  nave,  transept,  and  a  western  tower, 
this  last  being  a  very  conspicuous  portion  of  the  group.  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  seems  hardly  in  such  force  as  usual  this  year,  ex- 
hibits his  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Chiselhnrst  This  is  a 
lofty  but  plain  building,  consisting  of  choir,  nave,  and  western 
tower,  a  somewhat  rich  north  porch.     The  belfry  stage 

of  the  tower  has  large  striking  openings,  and  extremely  plain,  bulky 
pinnacles  rise  at  the  starting  of  the  spire.  In  other  parts  the  fea- 
tures are  as  plun  as  they  well  can  be.  Bboozs  also  exhilnts 
the  iaterior  of  this  church  (1,008),  and  that  of  a  ehuich  at  North- 
fleet  (981) ;  in  both  these  drawings  he  has  adopted  low  propor- 
I  tiona  for  his  arcades  and  stumpy  cylindrical  columns,  and  e^deotly 
aims  at  breadth  rather  than  grace.  Mr.  Skdbon  exhibits  a  de- 
sign (934)  for  a  long,  lofty  Memorial  Church,  without  aisles.  He 
I  has  placed  his  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nare,  but  the  draw- 
ing, which  shows  the  eastern  view  of  the  building,  does  not  explain 
how  certain  difficulties  of  treatment,  which  the  plan  seems  to  fore- 
shadow, have  been  met.  The  drawing  is  excellent  in  execution, 
the  detail  perhaps  rather  florid,  but  discreetly  contrasted  with  large 
masses  of  masonry.  Mr.  Gilbert  Sootr,  Jun.,  exhibits  the  interior 
of  a  church,  having  a  similar  memorifd  purpose  (938).  He 
shows  a  groined  nare,  of  late  Decorated  character,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  his  drawing,  which  ia  very  atrildng  though  cold  and 
reedy,  ia  more  jwwerful  than  his  deugn,  much  of  which  is 
meagre  and  wanting  in  charm  or  (TBce.  Mr.  Scon's  other  contri- 
bution has  already  been  noticed.  Mr.  Soxbbs  Clabk^  Jitn.,  sends 
additions  to  St  Peter's  Church,  Brighton  (940),  but  the  result  of 
them  hardly  promises  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  this  rising  archi- 
tect, for  the  building  looks  far  more  like  a  room  than  a  church.  Mr. 
John  O.  Scott  exhibits  St  Paul's  Church,  KUnchester  (047),  a 
building  with  a  wide  nave,  low  aisles,  fitting  apparently  into  an 
irregular  plot  of  ground,  and  a  gabled  tower^  the  whole  treated  with 
some  orifiinalitr  and  conspicuous  by  the  finish  of  the  tower,  which, 


to  tell  the  truth,  is  more  a  blemish  than  a  beauty;  apart  from  this 
the  desisn  has  considerable  merit  Mr.  E.  C.  Lees  Whitechapel 
Church  (869)  ia  hung  almost  too  high  to  see.  It  consists  of  a  lohy 
transeptal  church,  with  a  good  tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  ia 
marked  by  the  ability  with  which  the  rich  belfry  stage  of  the  tower 
has  been  treated  and  made  to  tell  out  by  masses  of  plain  work  which 
are  contrasted  with  it  The  design  deserved  a  better  drawing,  and 
would  then  have  no  doubt  obtained  a  better  place. 

Mr.  PuRSON,  whom  we  ought  earlier  to  have  named,  contribntes 
what  ha  modestly  styles  a  sketch  of  his  chnrdi  now  building  in  Red 
Lion  Squan  (9o5),  and  the  reredos  in  his  EUbuni  Churdi  (973). 
Of  these  the  more  important  contribution  is  tiie  first  named,  which, 
slight  though  it  may  be  in  execution,  exhilnts  with  great  power  and 
breadth  the  interior  of  a  groined  nave,  and  beyond  it  we  look  into  a 
choir,  also  vaulted,  of  simple  and  noble  character,  and  fully  equal  to 
most  of  this  architect's  other  detigns,  though  less  elaborate  than 
mKBj  of  them.  Mr.  Dbshon  eends  a  somewhat  grim  interior  of  a 
Mission  Chapel,  sufficiently  elementaiy  in  its  construction  to  suit  the 
savage  craftsman's  mode  of  building,  but  needlessly  devoid  of  grace. 
Mr.  Pbdlet,  Mr.  Horner,  and  Mr.  Champion  send  drawings  of 
churches ;  the  last,  a  proposed  restoration,  very  well  drawn.  Mr. 
SuLXAN  sends  an  exterior  view  of  that  dimcult  problem,  a  church- 
like  dissenting  chapel.  Mr.  Rowland  Plttkbb  has  tried  his  hand  at 
the  same  sort  of  building  (1,0291  but  neither  of  these  two  gentle- 
men has  fully  grappled  with  all  tne  difficulties  of  the  case— -ufficul- 
tiea  which,  from  some  points  of  view,  and  with  perhaps  limited 
l\mds  at  command,  an  well-nigh  insurmountable.  Messrs.  Soon  & 
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Hxin  tend  «  ikateh  In  caloor  of  the  istorior  of  St.  Janot'o  Ohmrii, 
Brighton ;  this  is  a  loftj  and  aonuwhat  aomtee  narve,  and  to  a  «od- 
ridoable  extent  d^mda  wpaa  eolonred  materials  for  ita  effeet — theae 
■eem  to  haTe  beMi  eniplomd  with  oonademhle  jw^eot  and  corra- 
apondii^  sacoesB.  Mr.  Niomiu  ezlubiti  (1,084)  a  homely,  bat 
pleaMDg,  Uttle  aaoctnarj^  with  a  plain  rood  loft  and  a  rather  rich 
reredofl  of  very  original  and  clerer  treatment  and  bright  telling  effeet 
Jn  this  design  very  late  detail  ie  iotroduoed,  and  the  arehiteet  has 
known  how  to  turn  to  good  account  the  dezibilitj  and  Tstiety  which 
that  detail  plaoee  at  his  di^KMal. 

Executed  public  huikdngs  ate  not  this  rear  at  all  conspicaons  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  hat  for  the  nDsuceeeeflil  competitioB 
deogoB  fw  diem  which  hare  been  admitted,  this  class  of  oontribationi 
would  have  been  even  worse  in  qnaUty  and  nnmbert  than  is  actually 
tiie  case.  The  first  such  drawing  which  we  have  marked  is  Mr. 
Coitsov's  view  of  a  warehouse  at  Bradford  (83d)~-a  plain,  sqnaie 
block  of  commercial  bnildiDge,  to  which  the  grouping  of  the  lights 
and  the  introduction  of  dormera  and  other  fiaatuias  in  tiie  roof  giTea 
a  certton  amount  of  character.  The  exterior  -new  of  Hr.  Coxxim' 
design  for  the  New  Liberal  Club  (937),  and  the  Tory  apadons 
dking-room  of  the  same  (1,007),  are  exhibited.  The  exterior 
is  of  Kood  Italian  character,  but  liberties  hare  been  taken  with 
the  architectural  fsaturea  near  the  entrance,  which  do  not  improre  the 
general  effect  of  the  design.  We  almost  regret  that  one  or  two  of  the 
ether  designs  in  this  competition,  espedafly  those  by  Mr.  Gharlxs 
Babbt  and  Mr.  Chatfbii.d  Ciasicg,  and  the  snccessful  design  by 
Mr.  Geatson  are  not  exhibited.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  sends  an  interior 
of  his  Grocers'  Schools  Dining  Hall  (943).  This  makes  a  striking 
drawing,  but  probably  would  have  proved  heavy  in  execution,  for 
this,  too,  is  an  unsuccessful  competition  design.  Mr.  Webb  shows 
iron  ties  across  the  haU,  starts  his  ceiling  with  a  deep  cove,  and  then 
follows  the  slope  of  rafters  and  collars.  The  same  competition  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Bhanqwth's  picturesque  design  (076),  and 
by  a  Tory  good  drawing  of  Mr.  Allen's  selected  design  (982). 
llus  we  are  glad  to  see  here,  and  to  find  in  many 
respects  superi(»r  to  what  might  have  been  anUcipitated 
from.  HiB  very  imperfect  sketch  of  it  which  obtained  the 
first  position  in  Uie  competition.  The  genei;^  forms  of  the 
building  are  good  and  eimple,  and  the  central  lantern  is  sufficiently 
masHtve  to  serre  wdl  as  a  crowning  object  to  the  whole ;  but  the 
detail  is,  in  some  respects,  open  to  exception.  The  principal  entrance, 
for  example,  wants  importance,  and  there  is  a  certain  clumsineas 
about  the  hmd  of  the  second  floor  windows  which  might  easily  be 
remedied;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  some  other  shortcomings, 
the  design,  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  successful.  Mr.  H.  B.  Oar- 
UHS  sends  a  view  (902)  of  business  premises  about  to  be  erected  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  which  will  sustain  his  reputation  as  an  architect 
of  ability.  This  block  appears  to  be  divided  into  four  frontages,  and 
each  house  is  seven  storeys  high.  The  fenestration  is  happy,  and,  in 
many  respects,  original.  Mr.  R.  E.  Ttleb  contributes  the  Hanover 
Square  Club  (967),  a  lofty  pile,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
famous  concert  room.  This  is  a  high  building,  having  a  certain 
amount  of  irregularity  in  ita  openings  and  spaces  which  tbe  architect 
has  attempted,  but  with  only  moderate  success,  to  mask  by  the  use 
of  regularly  spaced  pilasters;  we  fear  the  irregularities  will  Mtch 
the  eye  more  easily  than  the  features  pat  in  as  a  counterbalance  to 
them. 

A  building  which  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection  in  Westminster  as 
an  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bbdborough, 
who  contributes  a  view  of  the  exterior  (99S)  and  one  of  the  in- 
terior (1,006).  This  appears  to  be  a  structure  of  great  size,  low  for 
its  lengrth,  executed  in  brick,  and  with  two  towers  of  moderate  height 
at  the  entrance.  A  segmental  roof  spaus  the  back  of  the  structure, 
and  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  view.  The  interior  shows  this  building 
to  resemble  what  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  would  be  if  its 
roof  were  brought  down  to  a  very  moderate  distance  from  the 
ground.  The  interior  will  depend  largely  for  its  success  on  ita  deco- 
ration ;  the  exterior  seems  to  promise  moderately  well,  but  hardly 
so  well  as  that  of  the  Flvmoutn  aquarium  (990)  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, which  is  a  more  eilective  building,  though  a  smaller  one. 

Mr.  BsASQWTN  sends  a  quaint  design  for  the  Hastings  Town  Hall 
(1,002),  and  Mr.  W.  Emdek  a  drawing  of  the  new  entrance  in  Hcca- 
dilly  to  St.  Jamea'a  Hall  (1,010).  This  ia  a  tall  square  composition, 
of  several  atoreya^  with  pointed  and  cusped  arches  to  the  windows, 
and  a^  kind  of  Venetian  Loggia  on  the  top  storey.  The  skilful 
Venetian  grouping  of  the  openings  which  adds  such  interest  to 
fil^ades  of  a  similar  character  on  the  Grand  Canal  has  unfortunately 
not  been  attempted  here.  Mr.  Ellis  sends  a  well-drawn  and  care- 
ful\T  coloured  view  of  part  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(1,021),  much  marred,  however,  by  his  clumsy  drawing  of  the 
statuary ;  and  next  to  this  sketch  comes  a  drawing  by  Messrs.  J.  &  J. 
Bhlcher  of  their  New  Hall  and  warehouses  for  the  Curriers'  Com- 
pany (1,022),  which  in  its  quaint  picturesqueness  reminds  us  more 
of  Dore's  imaginary  Mediteval  Architecture,  in  such  illustratioos  for 
example  as  those  of  the  Contes  Drolatiqties,  than  of  ordinary  city 
buildings.  Mr.  Bitbdbr  and  Mr.  Gibson  exhibit  plain  town  buildings, 
and  here  we  might  have  allowed  the  list  to  close  in  a  quiet  way 
but  that  at  tbe  very  end  of  it  we  come  to  such  a  surprise  as 
the  Royal  Academy  has  not  famished  as  for  a  louff  time.  We  allude 
to  a  "  design  for  a  new  National  Gallery,  drawn  hy  E.  Clakt,  from 
deaigna  by  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsat,  Bart."  (1,0^1).   We  hare  no  heai- 


tatioii  la  la^Bg  Oat  tteae  two  hagt  dranings  am  the  woant  mten 
aeett  exhibited  at  the  Aosdemy  for  nu^iy  yeara.  The  plan,  wl^  k 
devoid  of  any  of  those  aaalittes  which  justisfr  the  uhiHtion  of  t 
|dan  aa  a  work  of  art,  fills  a  In^  fnme.  So  doea  Hifl  meure  nn- 
praetical  elevation,  portions  of  whidi  are  really  <m  a  larel  witfiBurr 
Lanolet^s  worst  detul.  Let  those  who  beBere  tliia  to  be  ampoaAk 
look  at  the  corbelled  balcony  over  the  oentnl  entoanoe.  were  Aa 
Academy  an  exhilntion  where  there  was  difficulty  in  fillhig  the  wiQi 
the  presence  of  these  dravrings  would  be  taken  to  mdicete  the  neceaaitT 
which  the  hangers  had  felt  put  upon  them  to  m^e  use  of  all  thes 
material,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  As  mstters  stand  it  is  8im||ly 
inexcusable. 

We  must  conclude  by  a  has^  notice  of  the  «nanfl1ons  and  smallflr 
houses  exhibired.   The  larger  number  of  theae  are  of  late  I<D^iA 
domestic  Gothic  ^rp^,  though  not  a  few  are  of  aeTenteenth  or 
eiriiteeDth-oentury  diarscter.  Mr.  K  F.  C.  Clakti  aoida  two  viswi 
01  a  large,  rather  orer-windowed,  but  pictureaqoe  booae  (088  tad 
1,047),  diulgnred  hy  a  dark  mandah.    Sfr.  K.  Hsmx,  lb.  C«- 
BON,  MB.  CoLLCUT^  Mr.  Edis,  and  Mflaara,  I>BiraB  aod  Rkw,  A 
contribute  houaea  of  the  same  general  chuaeter — the  last-naned  one 
(061)  being  well  worth  atndy.    Mr.  A.  Gbavax  eriiibits  ^968)  a 
good  specimen  of  late  Engii^  wo^,  much  of  it  half-timbered.  Itfr. 
SAmrDBits  and  Mr.  Avld  are  also  exhibitors,  the  last-named  atdi- 
tect  contributing  a  geometrical  elevation  of  a  town  house  (977).  of 
very  florid  Renaissance  style,  open  to  criticism  in  many  of  ita  detaut 
bnt  eflective  on  the  whole.   Mr.  Mw  contributes  a  view  of  Madingty' 
Hall  as  altered  by  him  (990),  which  shows  a  decidedly  pictnresqae 
and  pleasing  building.  Mr.  Ahavs  (99S)  a  house  of  debased  Renai»> 
sance,  and  Mr.  Howell  (1,003)  one  of  tolerably  pure  Benaiaeanea, 
with  a  broken  skyline  and  roof.     He  latter  architect,  more- 
over, also  exhibits  a  gWKl  half-timbered  house  (l,(fi7).    Mr.  W. 
YoDNG  contributes  (1,000)  a  cleverly-designed  mansion,  jperfaape  too 
much  crowded  with  features  and  dama^d  by  a  pecmiBrly  weak 
central  tower.    Mr.  W.  M.  Teulov  sends  one  of  his  country  houaea 
(1,012)  of  brick  and  half-timbered  build,  but  the  general  efieet  of 
which  is  too  stra^ling  and  homely  to  be  qnite  fike  a  mansioo ;  the 
desisn  would  better  fit  a  aupeiior  fhrm-h«ue.  Ifr.  Beazlt  aante 
(1,011)  a  very  pictureeqne  hoase  of  compact  form,  adnuimUy  bnfan 
up  and  enriched,  which  he  ia  erecting  for  Mr.  Wkoall  ;  Mr. 
Seddiho  (1,010),  a  larae  but  ratlier  formal  manaioa  ;  Mi.  Naumw 
(1,030),  a  simple  but  pleasing  country  house,  of  which  the  vriadowi 
seem,  if  anything,  too  smaU;  aod  Mr.  Corsok,  a  plain  eemdUB 
dwelling  (1,026),  with  just  enough  character  about  it  to  give  a  claim 
to  be  called  architectural. 

Our  notice  will  close  with  the  School  House,  Malrem  College 
(1,026),  coDtributed  by  Messrs.  Haddon;  a  domestic  building  of 
much  more  claim  to  architectural  character  than  many  of  those  we 
have  touched  upon.  It  ia  Gothic,  with  steeply-pitched  loofi^  and 
occupies  tbe  slope  of  a  hill  to  which  it  is  cleverly  adapted,  while  a 
tower  of  simple  design,  but  with  a  very  artiatically-aimiigad  roo^ 
forms  the  flanuing  feature  of  the  whole. 


PAINTING  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACAOEMY.-IV. 

rB  portraits  of  Mr.  MnxAzs  and  certain  portrait  atadies  by 
artists  of  the  Scotdi  school  have  already  eonke  ander  reviawf 
many  yet  remain  that  claim  remark  on  their  merits  m  danMciti.  The 

President  ha«  a  sabject  that  suite  him  in  JoMph  Walker  i%u^ 
Lieut.-Col.  l«f  EaiA  York  MiJU  Volwitter$  (255);  a  large  ooontry 
gentleman,  in  a  well-fitting  uniform,  with  plenty  of  leg  and  a  not 
oppressively  intellectual  head,  full  length — this  is  the  verr  thing  fir 
Sir  Frakcis  Gbakt,  and  Colonel  Peass's  Conservative  friends  who 
have  clubbed  to  presunt  him  with  his  own  portrait  have  every 
reason  to  be  content.  I'erhaps  The  Lady.  No.  197,  vrisbed  to  M 
painted  in  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Beau^  of  our  young  days,  in  that 
case  she  also  may  rest  happy,  for  both  arrangement  and  execnttoe 
are  worthy  of  the  Keepsake  order  of  portraiture. 

The  veteran  Mr.  Eichvosd  crowns  long  and  good  service  with 
the  noble  portrait  of  Sir  Motes  Mont^iore  (290) :  in  a  manly  aaA 
trenchant,  if  unideatised,  reading  of  feature  and  nirm,  in  firm  hand- 
ling, in  well  conudered  arrangement,  this  portrait  ia  a  werthr 
pattern,  and  an  example  not  unneeded  when  young  artxate  find  sacs 
differing  of  doctors  as  must  be  traced  between  1^.  ^^■j.km  and  Vx. 
Watts,  Mr.  Wbllb  and  Mr.  LzieHTOir.  In  the  way  trf"  boaeat  pna^ 
supported  by  good  solid  worit,  but  unli^taned  by  imagiaatio^ 
comea  the  best  portrait  of  Mr.  Wmxs— rAa  SiiM  JSW.  W.  B. 
Fonter,  Jtf.P.  (18'})  is  a  success,  and  in  ever^  way  a  Iraitimate  one; 
as  for  the  big  Sunt  Pidwt  (112),  the  commission  inv^ved  £ffleal- 
ties  with  which  the  painter  has  bravely  straggled,  and  not  whafl|r 
vritfaout  good  result ;  yet  is  the  colour  certaonfy  cftal^,  sad  tbi 
handling  timid  and  characterless, 

Tbe  popular  pencil  of  M.  Saitt  is  singularly  nneqnal  this  yen; 
yet  probably  the  ptunter  has  never  achieved  greater  reward  tiuui  it 
the  group  of  sisters,  called  The  Early  (191).  The  fiuM  of  As 
three  ladies  appeal  as  unflattered,  yet  tenderiy  cao^t  Kteneaaea ;  Ai 
flgures  are  skiltnlly  varied  in  easy  attitudes,  and  no  leas  ddKnl  ait 
the  changes  rung  on  qualities  of  white  drapery ;  ooIt  we  must  pro- 
test against  the  proportions  of  limb  indicated  by  tm  folds  of  ^ 
dress  in  tbe  giri  reading  a  letter ;  a  certain  famous  vir^rin  by  Pa> 
MieiANO  ia  aa  nothing  for  length  compared  to  tida  figm :  miaiiiiig 
the  croaring  of  the  foet  ia  dmnmly  maaqied.  Hr.  Omamn  atmSltj 
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<hMI!iBg  Ifa*  WOBUM  madoeone  yesn  iMck;  perbape  mora  mceeseful 
A«n  the  head  of  Daswut,  good  though  u  be,  la  the  half-length 
seated  ilgim  of  Mt/Makks,  ^e  artiat.  Both  for  character,  pic- 
-taraaque  fi^tin^  colour,  aod  firm  broah,  this  is  a  capital  atudj. 
AdimnUe  dao  ia  A  D.  Jlochm,  Btq.{S4S),  aeated  at  a  table  aurroonded 
li!7  chemieil  nba.  Hmpythe  lady  whran  Mr.  LsiaBTOir  chooeea  to 
paiDt.  JIfiu  Qordam  (8w):  a  amall,  half-length  atudv,  in  a  zad 
■dna^  k  deUghtftil.  77ie  FmuHat  OAi  (354;)  is  eufely  ue  ameteat 
&oe,  noet  pulMtly  nunted,  yet  seen  within  the  Aca^mj  walls. 
The  portnita  «f  Ui.  Wateb  are  graaiallT  confined  to  &oe,  buat,  and 
Iwndav  awaetiwae  muily  to  the  head  and  ihouldeia  of  the  aitter;  yet 
Ww  mneh  of  tiie  whole  character  wa  aeam  to  gatiier  withio  tbeae 
limtta.  Tha  itxaky  barmoniea  of  thia  artisfa  palette  an  duahier  than 
«Mr  Ata  year;  yat  who  foV  the  most  twdw  eama^Mis  and  ereanM  of 
eomplesioa,  or  the  rioheet  of  draperies  and  most  kaowin?  of  accm- 
«OTiear  would  exchange  the  subtle  play  of  tones  in  brow  and  cheek,  ihe 
oaHook  of  sinrtt  from  eye,  and  eloquence  of  emotion  in  mouth,  the 
^niet  green  baekgronnda  and  eubdaed  textures  which  Mr.  Watts 
presents.  The  aaying  of  Colebooe  that  a  picture  is  between  a 
thought  and  a  thing  recurs  as  one  looks  at  eucn  studies  as  the  por- 
traits of  Ths  Late  Marqait  of  Lothian  (420),  Sir  Edward  Sabine  (188), 
Jt  W.  WaOur  (183),  and  aboTe  all  that  musicBl  sprite  Blanche  (266) 
witii  her  nolin. 

Mr.  AscHBBhalta  hidfway  between  the  pietaTesque  and  the  ptosaio 
schoola  In  hia  treatment  hi  portnuture.   We  think  he  had  not  by 
iwtnre  the  gift  of  colour,  bnt  ne  has  cultured  his  eye  into  a  sense 
of  colour  harmcmy  much  above  the  common  run ;  he  is  studious  of 
«ccessories,  and  loves  a  fresh  attitude.   A  fine  subject  has  rewarded 
-flonadentioua  labour  in  the  portrait  of  Frofeesor  Wackie  Q^l).  The 
intellectual  brow,  the  pronounced  featnias,  picturesque  suvery  locks, 
haiculaan  &une  with  plaid  over  shoulder,  and  denant  pose  of  the 
well-known  Professor  of  Greek  have  been  aptly  caught  and  placed 
afainst  a  background  <^  Scotch  bill  and  loch.   The  chalkineas  into 
which  ICr.  Abohmb  is  apt  to  pale  hia  flesh  tones  is  less  obserrant  in 
the  sallow  cbeaks  of  t^e  Piofesactr  than  in  the  face  of  the  Lady  with 
m  Moerith  Shawl  (5)  or  the  refined  ptvtnut  of  Mr$.  Hidchinson 
Fine  flesb^aintinff  is  not  a  strong  point  in  the  ladies* 
pOTtnuts  of  the  year,  though  Mr.  8aitdts  has  essayed  a  brilliant 
example  of  elderly  bloom  in  his  more  peculiar  than  agreeable  con- 
trast between  dienwT  cheeks  of  Jlfri:  ^rond  and  her  formal  white  ci^) 
and  Uadtdrea^  and  leafy  background  of  imposnble  oleanders  and  tea 
XDeea.  Deviceanow  to  make  pretty  pictures  out  of  portrait  commiadons 
■re  not  wantingi  and  anwag  Ute  more  succeasfal  we  may  name 
A  Orem  7%rtu^  ma  Onm  Siaae (64),  by  Bujcs  WxEeUK ;  Mother 
■imd  Chad  (541),  by  R.  Macbstb  ;  ItaM  (616),  by  Vax.  Pbih8BP  ; 
Th»  JStoim  Kmf  (608),  by  C.  S.  Liddbbdau  ;  Miee  Margaret  Stuart 
Worti^  (817),  by  A.  S.  WoaruBr,  &c.   On  the  whole  it  is  satis- 
&etory  to  note  a  decline  in  the  dreased-np,  album  style  portraiture 
in  which  Mr.  Bvau£B  reigns  supreme.   Character,  sometimes  at 
sacrifice  of  bean  ty,  fidelity  at  cost  of  ideality,  as  in  the  excellent 
portrait  of  M^ert  Browning  (90),  by  Mr.  Lbevinn,  picturesqueness 
verana  imitalioil — these  seem  the  compromises  into  which  our  portrait 
pednters  are  driven.   Ideality  such  as  Bbtvolds  and  Gaiksborough 
knew  the  secret  of,  completeness  of  arUstic  insight  of  which  the 
Ktea*  old  nwaton  wielded  the  power,  we  cuinot  discover  save  in  very 
feeble  ba^nmnff*  and  strivings.   But  even  beginning  and  striving  is 
better  than  nouixn^,  and  an  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  portraiture 
is  one  of  the  beat  aigna  of  life  in  our  school. 


HIPPOLYTE  FLANDRIN." 

F>B  laaey  nasrnis  a  biogra^y  of  Hippoljte  Flondrin  ought  to  be 
intsreMiBg  to  English  readers.  Although  be  was  k  painter  with  exalted 
-aims,  and  devoted  himself  at  some  sacrifii.'e  to  the  highest  form  of  his  art, 
yet,  as  he  hated  publicity  and  lived  retired  as  long  as  he  could,  few  outside 
iua  country  (and  probably  not  nuay  FreachmeB)  are  liksly  to  be  aeqoaisted 
with  the  skny  of  his  life.  Then  he  has  as  moch  claim  as  Sche&r  or  Over* 
beck  to  be  i^aided  as  "A  Chziuian  Painter.*'  M.  BeuU,  in  speaking  at 
Fiaadiin'a  foneiml,  said  h«  might  have  belonged  to  a  bygooe  age,  and  bare 
bees  a  Christian  neophyte  painting  the  catacombs,  or  a  Medieval  artist 
laibaBriBgwithfea!Vonr  in  the  chapel  of  his  monastery.  A  man  thus  ine|nred 
IB  thsee  daya,  and  especially  in  modem  nance,  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 
worth  reading  about.  The  materials  for  the  prssenl  biography  have  been 
peztly  snigfod  l>y  U.  le  Vicomte  Delabazde,  uid  they  have  been  worked 
up  ao  as  to  piednea  a  ehanwing  book.  The  anthor,  we  baUere,  is  a  lad;, 
-aid  BatmUy  baa  bean  attiactsd  by  one  side  of  Flaadrin's  character,  but  it 
would  have  been  an  advantage  if  more  information  bad  been  given  respect- 
ing bis  wmks.  It  is  also,  we  hold,  an  imperfection  in  a  biography  that  we 
axe  unable,  after  reading  it,  to  coneeire  even  an  inuginary  portrait  of  the 
selyact.  Zhs  aotbor  has  not  only  nofc  attempted  to  describe  Flandrin's 
-oetaraad  sppeaiaaoe,  hot  does  not  supply  a  portrait  sketch  of  an;  kind. 
The  artist  noovda  his  lils  in  his  wnffce,  and  as  nsodrin's  pictures  on  the 
w^  of  St  Germain  des  Fr^  and  other  churches  in  Paris,  Nimea,  and 
IjjfstaB,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  well  koown  to  most  Englishmen  as  the  easel 
pistmae  of  iateior  astiata,  it  would  have  added  to  the  iatorast  of  the 

>  "A  CbrtsUsB-Atnlw  lO.  the  IbateMitk  OwtatT,"  taiBs  I^Ubrt  RIppolrie 
Mseflrin  ■^thsAattarsfAftimliilBsn  AiMst^'ta.  LsodoD,  4c. :  Btrii«toiis. 


biotfaphy  if  seme  al^^t  engravinga  wan  intmdneed  of  ths  wodui,  the 
merit  of  which  most  readers  now  most  take  upon  trust.  With  these 
ezceptaooB  we  can  find  no  fault  in  the  work,  and  by  its  aid  we  shall  now 
giv«  a  brief  outline  of  the  paiotar'i  life. 

Hippolyte  Flaudrin  was  bora  at  L^ons  in  Match,  Ift09.  His  father  was 
at  one  tine  in  a  house  of  busineaa,  which  he  foteodk,  led  away  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  ao  historical  painter.  He  won  neither  f^ynn  nor  wealth. 
The  wwld  has  altea^  become  as  oblivious  of  hJs  wwks  as  of  maay  otbem 
in  the  same  exalted  hoe,  and  if  be  had  any  merit  the  Lymess  act  psttoos 
did  not  pweive  it.  MMiy  a  lofty  ambition,  it  is  said,  has  bean  brought  low 
by  baby  fingers,  and  to  find  bread  for  his  family  the  would-be  ^UowvcoC 
high  art  had  to  descend  to  miniatore  painting.  It  mast  not  have  been 
easy  in  those  days  to  make  ends  meet  in  the  little  house  io  the  B«e  dee 
Bouohem,  and  one  con  well  understand  bow,  frcan  having  to  manage  with 
so  precarious  an  incoming,  Madame  Flaadrio  did  not  look  npon  art  with 
affeotion.  Her  eUest  son  Auguate  was  permitted  to  follow  his  father's 
calling,  but  for  the  two  other  boys  she  resolved  that  tkey  must  have  some 
certainty  of  a  livelihood,  aod  that  Hippolyte  should  be  apprenticed  to  a 
silk  mercer  and  Paul  to  a  tailor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rfandrina  ware 
unable,  through  lack  of  means,  to  make  arrangements  fmr  their  sons 
entering  these  businesses,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  not  even  able  to 
send  them  to  schooL  For  some  time  the  boys  were  therefore  lUlowed  to 
follow  their  indinatiooa  by  spending  their  days,  not  tmprofit^ly,  in  ta^og 
sketches  of  soldiers  and  military  soenec^  for  which  Lyons  offe»d  ao  many 
opportunities.  When  Hippolju  was  about  twelve  the  sculptor  Foyatier 
called  upon  the  Flandrins,  and  through  his  advocacy,  badced  as  it  was  by 
the  evidence  of  bis  own  prosperity,  Hippolyte  and  Paul  were  allowed  to 
become  popils  in  a  studio  of  which  M.  Mognio,  the  painter,  and  M. 
Legendre-H£ra1,  the  sculptor,  were  directors.  Aftwwards  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art  at  Lyons.  Here  Hippolyte  stadied 
hard  for  seven  years,  besides  drawipg  from  bfe  out  of  doors,  His  inten- 
ijon  at  that  time  was  to  become  a  painter  of  military  subjects,  after  the  style 
of  Horace  Temet  and  Charlet.  But  all  this  labour  brought  no  addition  to 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  family,  and  it  was  often  difficnlt  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  pover^.  "  The  two  boyN"  it  is  said, "  who  were  the  most  dutiful 
and  affectionate  of  sons,  strove  to  lighten  their  parents'  burden,  to  which 
they  were  consdous  of  adding  by  the  pimuit  of  their  dearly  loved  pro* 
fession,  instead  of  fdlowing  a  lacrative  trade.  It  is  touching  to  find 
them  striving  in  ovary  possible  way  to  earn  a  few  boss  ;  one  time  drawing 
little  vignettfis  fur  the  shops  where  cheap  pictures  are  sold,  another  tbaa 
executing  lithography,  and  gladly  selling  a  stone  with  twenty  finished  sub* 
jacta  for  fifteen  francs,  even  designing  rebuses  and  bonbon  coses  for  the 
ocmfoetioner ;  anything  whatsoever  that  could  bring  in  a  handful  of  (jist 
to  the  slowly  dropping  family  mill."  Throughout  their  lives  the  sons 
acted  io  a  spirit  no  less  generons.  Indeed,  the  affection  of  the  sons  to  ths 
parenta  is  so  beantiful  as  to  give  an  idyllic  charm  to  the  letters  which 
relate  it.  In  coarse  of  time  it  was  felt  that  Lyons  was  an  insufficient 
school  for  either  Hippolyte  or  Paul  Flandrin,  aod  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  for  them  to  enter  one  of  the  Paris  studios.  By  dint  of  the  self- 
denial  of  the  family  a  little  sum  was  husbanded  iat  the  purpose — but  it 
was  so  small  that,  in  order  not  to  be  penniless  at  thsir  journey's  end,  the 
two  aspirants  were  compelled  to  walk  nearly  the  entire  distance  hatween 
Lyons  and  Paris.    They  arrived  in  April  1829. 

The  student  lifu  of  the  Flandrins  in  Paris  begau  humbly  enough.  They 
took  an  unfurnished  room  on  a  fourth  floor  in  the  Quai  de  la  Cite,  at  what 
they  thought  was  a  high  rent,  viz.,  140  francs  a  year.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  bedstead  with  paillasse  and  mattress,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a 
candlestick,  a  watnr-pot,  and  a  broom.  Their  manner  of  living  is  thus 
described  in  one  of  their  letters.  "  We  get  up  at  five  o'clock  and  go  oat 
for  a  whiff  of  f^h  air  in  the  Liucembonrg,  which  is  not  fhr,  aod  then  at 
six  we  set  to  work.  At  eight  or  nine  we  breakfast  UnJbrtunately,  bread 
was  never  so  dear  as  it  is  just  now.  Then  we  work  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Our  breakfasts  cost  five  sous  each,  and  we  dine  for  fifteen  sous  a-piece, 
which  makes  forty  sous  a  day  between  us."  But  there  were  days  when 
eveu  this  frugal  fare  was  not  attainable,  and  the  brothers  were  sometimes 
even  compelled  to  make  a  joint  dinner  off  three  sous'  worth  of  fried 
potatoes.  Often  they  had  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  during  their  firsb 
winter  in  Paris  "  they  used  to  do  this  as  early  as  five  io  the  utemoon,  as 
the  only  way  of  enduring  the  cold  of  their  draughty,  flreless  attic." 

But  the  brave  fellows  never  compluned  of  their  privations.  They  had 
youth,  strong  wills,  and  the  consciousness  of  power;  they  were  devoted  to 
painting,  aod  they  were  determined  to  be  successful  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  helping  the  old  father  and  mother  who  were  toiling  for  them  io 
Lyons.  This  love  of  home  sustained  them.  "  Almost  every  night,"  Hip- 
polyte wrote,  "  I  am  off  to  Lyons,  and  yesterday  I  was  dowurlgbt  cross 
with  Paul  for  waking  me,  becuuse  just  then  I  was  embracing  you  all.  I 
was  crying  for  joy.  Remember  that  we  agreed  to  pray  for  one  another 
every  night.  I  never  fail  to  do  so,  and  I  am  qaite  snre  our  poor  mothec 
Dever  fkus  either.  She  loves  us  so  dearly  and  ^e  is  saeh  a  long  way  off  I 
Poor  &ther  and  mother,  your  children  are  all  scattered  now." 

When  the  bretbers  left  Lyons  it  was  supposed  that  they  ware  to  become 
pupils  of  M.  Hersent.  But  on  the  recommendation  of  a  student  they  met 
they  joined  the  studio  of  Ingres.  It  was  ao  mere  caprice,  they  assured 
their  fiither,  whidi  led  to  this.  "M.  Ingres,"  wrote  Hippolyte,  "is 
reckoned  in  Paris  as  a  man  of  higher  talent  than  M.  Henent,"  (imagine 
anyone  now  comparing  Hersent  with  Ingres)  "  and  f^trther,  bis  school  ia 
much  better  goremed  and  quieter.  He  does  not  allow  the  dstestabla 
buffoonery  which  oftsn  makes  it  impossible  fur  the  best  men  to  rem«n  in 
a  stndio."  So  different  was  Ingres's  style  from  that  of  the  Lyons  school 
that  Hippolyte  Flandrin  had  to  unlearn  almost  all  the  principles  of  art  he 
bad  oojuired.  But  he  was  a  model  pupil ;  his  own  sentiments  coincided 
with  those  of  the  master's  in  veneration  for  the  autiqae  and  imitation  of 
nature.  Ingres  ust;d  to  say  to  the  pupils :—"  When  you  &il  in  the  respect 
you  owe  to  nature)  or  affiwt  to  correct  her,  you  strike  a  blow  at  your 
nuAhec  herself."  This  was  a  principle  which  Flandriu  above  all  was 
prepued  to  accept,  and  before  many  mootha  had  passed  he  was  called  ra 
to  vindicate  the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  teaching  which  was  baaed  npon  it. 
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Ot)«  great  advantage  of  a  training  in  a  Paris  etudio  is  that  the  pupils 
become  inspired  not  merely  by  a  selfl^  desire  for  their  own  individual 
■ncces8,  but  also,  and  sometimes  in  a  stronger  degree,  the;  itrive  for  the 
flnccesa  of  tiie  master  and  of  the  studio,  and  in  this  way  they  imbibe  early 
that  euprit  de  corps  which,  as  a  principle,  is  almost  naknown  among 
KnglifftT  utistf.  Ingns  at  that  time  had  espedal  zeason  to  make  the  canse 
(tf  bis  Btndents  hta  own.  He  was  flgfating  the  battle  of  bis  style,  and  the 
pHjndice  with  which  rival  artists  condemned  his  paintings  was  soi^msed  to 
animate  the  minds  of  the  jodms  in  the  public  competitions  in  which  his 
pupils  took  part.  Hippolyte  Flasdrin  was  early  marked  out  as  one  who 
was  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Bchool.  In  the  Concoun  d«  VJcademie, 
some  four  or  five  monlhs  after  bis  airvial,  he  obtained  ninth  place  ottt  of 
fbiiF  hundred  competitors,his  brother  having  the  thirteenth,  a  sneeess  which 
was  rewaxded  by  Ingree's  retnminff  half  the  studio  fees,  or  twenty  francs  a 
month.  Sabsequently  he  shontd  nave  obtuued  the  medal  fbr  hiatorical 
eompositioii,  but  he  was  ontTOted.  Then  in  one  of  the  last  wHMnn  at  the 
Academy,  before  entering  for  the  grand  mix,  Hippolyte  was  pronounced  to 
be  first,  but,  as  he  says,  "  H.  Groe  and  bis  party  carried  the  day,  and  I 
was  tossed  out  from  being  first  to  last,"  Ingres,  in  despair,  proteetioft  with 
all  his  might.  "  I  did  not  dare  go  nearM.  Ingres,"  he  continoes,  "  and  yet 
I  bad  nothing  to  reproadi  myself  with,  my  figure  was  much  the  beet,  I 
may  say  without  vanity.  At  last  in  the  evening  I  resolved  to  go  to  him. 
I  found  him  at  the  ^nner  table,  but  he  conid  not  eat.  Several  members  of 
the  Institnte  had  come  to  comfort  him,  but  he  was  a  long  way  off  that. 
He  recMved  me  eayiog,  'Here  is  the  lamb  that  has  been  butchered!* 
And  Hum  addressing  his  wife,  who  was  trying  to  quiet  him,  be  said,  *  Oh,  yon 
have  no  idea  how  cruel  and  bitter  injustice  is  to  a  yt^ung  man's  heart ; ' 
and  all  tJiis  was  said  with  such  a  heart-felt  manner  that  tbe  tears  were 
AtUing  from  my  eyes.  He  made  me  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  embraced  me 
as  a  &ther  bis  son."  All  this  may  appear  over  sentimental,  according  tooor 
insular  notions,  but  pnbape  it  mi^t  be  better  for  the  progreea  of  art  in 
England  if  artists  occasionally  displayed  some  little  sympathy  with  the 
trius  of  those  who  are  to  be  their  successors.  In  tbe  case  of  Flandrin 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  owed  much  of  his  suceees  to  Ingres'  kind- 
ness of  manner,  end  this  he  never  failed  to  acknowledge.  At  the  time  of 
the  final  competition  for  the  grand  prir,  he  was  so  ill  that  he  was  prohi- 
bited &om  taking  part  in  it;  but  day  after  day  he  used  to  drag  himself 
painfully  to  the  Academy,  supported  by  his  brother,  work  until  he  became 
exhausted,  and  retire  to  renew  the  contest  the  next  day.  "  I  must  try,"  he 
said,  "  to  justi^  H.  Ingres'  eonfidenee  I7  my  picture ;  I  most  defend  bis 
doctrine  and  the  credit  of  his  nhwA  against  men  who  are  so  pr^dieed 
that  even  if  they  saw  tbe  truth  they  would  not  acknowledge  it  for  fear  of 
condemning  themselves."  Hippolyte  Flandrin  on  this  occasion  won  the 
grand prix,  being  the  first  pupil  of  Ingres  who  attained  that  honour;  and 
at  tbe  same  time  his  brother  won  the  medal  for  historical  landscape  com- 
position. According  to  Viscount  Delaborde  the  success  of  the  Flandrins 
was  accepted  as  a  victory  over  the  old  academic  idealism  as  well  as  over 
tbe  revolutionary  tone  of  the  new  romantic  school.  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
thus  found  himself  for  the  moment  the  representative  <Mf  a  party.  He 
returned  to  I^ons  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  holiday,  and 
after  spending  six  weeks  at  home  set  out  for  Bome,  his  companions  being 
H.  Linil,  who  won  the  prize  for  architecture,  and  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
tbe  winner  of  the  musical  priw  and  tbe  future  composer  of  "Caid''and 
"  Hamlet"  To  the  latter  he  was  boond  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
close  friendship. 

Hippolyte  Flandrin  entered  into  residence  in  the  Villa  de  Medici  in  the 
beginning  of  1833,  during  the  time  Horace  Vernet  was  director  of  the 
A(»demy.  A  few  years  before,  when  be  was  sketching  soldiers  and 
mantcavres  in  Iiyons,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  thought  it  one  of  the 
highest  of  privileges  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  same  bouse  vith  the 
painter  tjS  the  Algerian  battle-pieces  and  see  his  method  of  woricing.  Tet 
such  was  Flandnn's  assimilation  to  the  style  of  Ingres,  that  when  he  was 
offered  the  use  of  Vemet's  own  etudio,  although  be  appreciated  the  kiod"- 
ness,  tbe  director's  paintings  that  lay  around  were  so  distasteful  to  him 
that,  notwithstanding  his  power  of  self-denial,  they  prevented  him  from 
working.  "  It  is  so  full,"  be  wrote,  "  of  his  pictures  and  concerns,  and  in 
honest  truth,  those  are  so  entirely  different  from  what  I  want  to  do  that  I 
cannot  stay  there  long,  still  lees  work  there,"  His  o[aniou  of  Vemet's 
works  was  that  at  first  sight  th«y  strike  one  by  a  certain  lifb  about  them, 
and  by  the  clear  simple  way  in  which  the  action  was  expressed,  bnt  that 
when  tbe  details  were  examined  they  lost  considerably. 

However,  they  may  want  it  in  other  ways,  tbe  studies  at  least  of  all  men 
of  true  genius  are  guided  by  common  sense,  and  Flandrin  in  those  days 
was  a  student  whose  prudence  and  industry  would  have  satisfied  even  Sir 
Joshua  fieynolds  himself.  The  President  of  our  English  Academy,  in  his 
grand  way,  used  to  recommend  for  imitation  the  practice  of  Philopoemen, 
"one  of  die  ablest  generals  of  antiquity,"  whose  mind  was  so  intent  on  his 

{trofession  that  he  could  not  walk  abroad  without  turning  all  he  saw  intoprob- 
ems  of  strategy.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Flandrin  acted.  Unlike  many  of 
his  confriret,  his  belief  was  that  he  wns  sent  to  Borne  not  to  paint  pictures  but 
to  acquire  the  power  of  painting  them.  To  judge  by  whst  he  says  in  his 
letters,  as  long  as  he  was  awake  be  was  studying,  and  Rome  he  believed 
comprised  everything  to  make  an  artist  happy.  As  a  matter  of  coorso,  he 
copied  much  from  the  masterpieces  in  the  galleries,  and  especially  from 
Baphael,  but  the  living  figures  aKmnd  him— peasants  in  their  picturrsqoo 
attire,  pilgrims,  foreign  monks  and  bishops,  and  tbe  high  Roman  ecclesi- 
astics— were  no  less  objects  of  unceasing  study.  He  always  had  a  sketch- 
book in  bis  pocket,  and  was  continually  entering  the  churches  to  make 
croguis  of  figures  and  ceremonies — it  must  be  recorded,  not  without 
occasional  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience  for  his  irreverence. 

Nowhere  used  there  to  be  seen  snch  diversities  of  groups  as  in  the  streets 
and  churcbss  of  Boms,  and  the  letters  show  the  continual  delight  with 
which  Flandrin  observed  them.  Bis  spare  time  was  given  up  to  tbe  study 
of  Italian  or  to  reading  in  Plutarch  or  other  ancients  from  whom  subjects 
might  be  drawn.  The  Academy  allowance  to  students  was  8,000  fr. 
a-year,  and  fbr  one  brought  up  like  Flandrin  this  mi^  be  then  thought 
ample.  But  3,100  fr.  were  deducted  for  board  and  lodging  and  the  za 


mainder  had  to  sofSce  not  only  for  his  personal  expenses  Imt  tat  ill  oatlay 
for  canvasses,  models,  lights,  fires  in  studio,  and  the  like.  Host  of  the 
other  students  were  enabled  to  spend,  in  addition  to  their  aUovanea,  in 
or  six  hundred  francs  yearly  on  ueir  pictures.  Flandrin  was  not  ^le  ta 
obtain  as  many  models  as  he  needed,  and  be  was  one  of  those  artists  vhe 
cannot  get  through  much  work  without  such  aid. 

The  students  of  the  French  Academy  are  expected  to  send  hm  time  to 
time  to  J^ris  envoia  or  works  as  evidence  of  their  studies,  and  it  was  quite 
characteristic  of  Flandrin  as  a  pupil  of  Ingres  that  his  first  «inoi  vu  s 
scene  from  the  "  Uiad."  Ingres  was  rather  disappointed  with  tt,  bat  it 
was  painted  amidst  some  impediments,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  vnk- 
nesB  in  one  of  Flandrin's  eyes.  His  second  mvoi  was  a  soette  baa  Dsnte, 
which  won  the  sscond  medal  and  was  pmchasad  bj  tlw  town  of  I^qds  fiir 
S.600  fr.  Ailerwards  hs  was  eMnmissioned  to  punt  Bt.  Cfair  Batonu 
Sight  to  Ike  Blind,  for  tbe  Cathedral  of  Nantes,  which  contained  sereatsa 
li^size  figures,  for  which  he  reeeivad  but  a  tbonaand  francs,  abont  thi 
amount  of  tbe  expenses.  It  was  not  from  an  undue  estimate  of  his  povsn 
that  he  undertook  subjects  of  this  class.  Ingres'  teaching  bad  given  Ua 
a  preference  for  them ;  bnt  there  was  another  motive,  wbieh  is  btttcc 
described  fr^m  one  of  bis  letters  in  wcvds  which  am  i\mm  t'wtg  of  thgi^ 
from  all  students.   He  writes : — 

"  One  never  shakes  off  pettiness  of  handling  so  well  as  when  snbjset  to  s 
predominant  thought.  I  think  that  ought  to  enable  one  to  impovs  Ut 
more  than  aimless  studies.  To  my  mind,  tbe  more  one  adcs  themateus 
gets.  Ask  a  great  deal  uid  you  will  get  a  liUle ;  ask  but  Uttle  aad  yoi 
get  nothing." 

The  last  of  his  Boman  works  was  drisf  BU$tiiw  tie  CiSim,  On  hit 
return  to  Paris  early  in  1830  he  sent  it  to  tiie  mlon.  Aiy  Sehe&r  ud 
Paul  Delaroche,  and  other  artists  entitled  to  judge,  admired  it;  bat  it  vu 
hung  in  tbe  highest  part  of  one  of  the  galleries,  with  a  window  above  it 
and  another  opposite  it.  Without  asking  Fiandrin's  price,  the  offidalt  of 
tbe  Bureau  dee  Beaux-Arts  fixed  3,000  francs  as  its  value,  and  Bsngoed 
the  picture  to  the  Husfe  of  Lisienx,  which  at  tfaat  time  oootained  tvo 
pictures  and  three  casts,  and  where  it  was  never  likely  to  lead  to  a  coob 
mission.  Flandrin  and  bis  finends  were  naturally  isdignaDt  at  this  tmt* 
meat,  bat  he  was  advised  to  accept  the  price  given  by  the  OonmsMit, 
as  otherwise  his  name  would  be  removed  from  the  list,  and  hs  wosld  bt 
thus  deprived  of  c^Bcial  work.  His  fintyearas  a  professiooslaitiitiUd 
not  therefore  commence  hopefully.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  year  be  ns  com* 
missioned  to  paint  tbe  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John,  in  Sunt  SsvanD, 
bat  be  complains  that  no  money  would  be  advanced  to  him  until  lbs  esr- 
toons  were  complete,  and  then  it  was  barely  snffiaMt  to  meet  the  daiist 
of  the  work-people.  However,  bis  success  at  this  work  enabled  him  ta 
obtain  tbe  painting  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Cb&teau  of  Dampie^^  ud 
this  was  followed  by  tbe  commission  for  decorating  tbe  Sanctnair  erf  Stint 
Qennaio  des  PrSs,  which  occupied  him  from  1842  to  the  end  of  lM4,the 
choir  and  nave  being  later  works.  Flandrin,  therefore,  was  one  of  tboM 
fortunate  artists  whose  merits  are  early  recognised.  Haring  once  made  tur 
mark,  he  had  no  longer  any  troubles  from  poverty.  In  the  couibb  of  s  fev 
yesrs  his  life  must  have  been  very  bwpy.  'The  family,  it  is  true,  was  brakrn, 
for  M.  Flandrin  died  before  he  saw  bis  son's  success ;  and  ha  wis  foUovfd 
by  tbe  elder  brother,  Augnste,  who  would  appear  to  have  saerilesd  tiloiti 
equal  to  those  of  Paul  or  Hippolyte  in  order  that  be  might  be  tiiemaisstsj 
of  home.  On  the  cAber  hind,  Hippolyte  was  married,  Paul  wis  UnBC 
with  him  and  eo-operating  in  the  mural  paintings,  and  be  was  able  to  va 
his  mother.  The  following  letter  written  by  him  gives  a  pleswnt  g^ps 
of  the  daily  course  of  his  life  at  the  beginning  of  1817  :  — 

"  This  is  bow  our  winter  days  are  past.  Up  at  eight  o'clock— not  ray 
early  to  be  sure,  but  I  must  tell  the  truth.  So — up  at  eight  o'dock- 
quick,  a  cup  of  milk,  and  then  we  are  in  the  studio  till  eleven,  whea  ml 
break&st  comes.  At  half-past  eleven  quickly  back  to  tbe  stodio^  vlwn 
we  work  till  five  o'dodc  Then  by  wolf's  light  (aUre  cAtea  tt  btf)  a  ni 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  if  tbe  weather  permit^  which  it  does  not  ihiqa 
Dinner  at  six.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  reput  tbe  heir  is  broa||itinaH 
takes  his  place  between  papa  and  mamma  in  bis  high  ehatr.  ^casxHU 
a  great  dwU,  eats  a  little,  and  amuses  us  endlessly.  After  tbat  oone  gupt* 
and  rolling  on  the  carpet,  then  be  grows  slet^y  and  is  undressed,  msbng 
bis  round  of  kisses,  and  so  disappears.  Father  and  ancle  then  set  to  voifc 
at  drawing,  compositions,  reading,  or  writing  connected  with  their  v<^ 
till  their  time  of  getting  sleepy  comes  too !  Meanwhile,  after  ber  eliild'i 
toilette,  and  after  having  mended  stocking,  gowns,  and  c»s,  u^dssrvift 
sometimes  goes  to  tbe  piano  and  practises  for  a  bit,  in^hisala^is 
pleasure  to  us.   And  so  my  days  go  by." 

In  1846  he  was  offered  the  deeoiatiou  of  the  Church  of  SaintTioeentda 
Paul,  the  price  being  300,000  francs,  bnt  as  Ingres  had  before  oadeitibB 
and  then  resigned  the  work,  Flaodrin,  through  loyalty  to  his  old  msiler, 
declined  to  accept  it  Afterwards  M.  Picot  obtained  the  commiHiiBi,  bat 
before  the  work  was  commenced  the  Bevolution  of  1848  ioterveoed,  ud  it 
was  taken  from  him  and  again  offered  to  Flandrin,  who,  as  mi^t  b« 
expected,  again  declined  the  commission,  "and  it  was  only  on  Picot  ■  on 
urgent  representations  that  he  woald  listen  to  any  proporidons  on  tlie 
subject,  and  even  then  be  insisted  on  Picot  taking  part  in  tbe  work  as  viU 
as  himself."  Another  work  undertaken  at  this  time  was  the  deovatioa  of 
the  Cbmch  of  St.  I^ul  at  Nimea,  and  he  was  offered  Uie  daeoiatioa  of 
Strasbourg  CatbedxaL  He  was  in  this  way  munly  occupied  with  chnreh 
work  until  1861,  when  the  success  of  a  couple  of  portraits  msde  bin 
fashionable,  and,  to  bis  sincere  regret.,  he  was  drawn  within  the  vertex  of 
the  Imperial  Court.  "  I  have  refnsed,"  he  says,  "  at  least  one  hudnd 
and  fifty  portraits  rince  the  last  exhibition ;  bnt  there  are  certain  ^aoa 
ministers,  dec,  who  demand  or  command  with  a  persistence  tbat  dnns  s* 
to  despair,  and  to  whom  I  submit  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  I  am  visUf 
dwindling  away.  Cttt  fini,  I  have  ceastd  to  be  a  painterl 
study,  and  to  that  deli|^tfnl  hops  of  impovement  whicb  kindles  oll^ 
vigour  aad  stnagth.  Tlus  sort  of  gDOd  fortaoa  enslus  me,  sndlviwl 
knaw  how  to  get  fios  from  it,of  wbien  I  have  no  hopa*  Ag^iBnAnV 
to  a  week  ha  spent  at  OomB^a^  be-wxitaa:  "i!\mta4fiiam,tm 
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coiuteoos,  troated  their  gossU  mott  kindly,  and  took  pains  to  provida  for 
tbeir  pleason.  We  had  ehas$e  i  tir,  a  course  and  ewif,  balls,  plays,  &c, 
bat  all  that  is  not  worth  the  good  daily  bread  of  vork  and  oao's  ova  free 
stadio  and  fireside  I " 

From  this  time  forward  there  would  seem  to  be  no  more  complete  works 
^m  Flandrin's  hand.  Besides  other  poblic  dutisB  he  was  on  the  Commia- 
non  dee  Beaux-Arts  of  the  Perfecture  of  the  Seine,  and  on  a  Commissioii 
i^ich  had  to  advise  the  Government  aboat  tia  ptuchose  of  works  from 
modem  artistJ.  A.  man  of  his  temperament  was  not  likely  to  discharge 
these  offices  perfnnetorily,  bat  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  boors  for 
painting.  "  ~MyB,  months  fly  by,"  he  wrote  in  the  HidsommeF  of  1868, 
"  and  soon  a  year,  which  has  been  all  bat  lost  as  &r  as  work  is  concerned, 
will  be  gone.  My  two  last  compositions  for  the  nave  of  Saint  Germain 
des  Pr^  are  not  yet  flsished,  and  yet  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  go  to 
work  at  them  again."  But  tiie  time  to  complete  them  nerer  arrired  to 
him.  He  was  never  robast,  and  his  constitntion  had  been  weakened  by 
attacks  of  rheonatum  jaodoeed  thnogh  working  iu  bleak  ehnrehes,  aa 
well  as  by  the  worries  inddental  to  his  positioo.  A  icsidence  in  Home  of 
some  months  be  sapposed  might  not  only  restore  his  healtJi,  bat  derelope 
his  powers  as  a  painter,  and  accordingly  he  left  Paris  with  his  family 
tovuds  the  end  of  1863.  His  roate  lay  throagh  Nice,  Ifentone,  G^noa, 
Pisa,  and  Siena,  and  in  his  letters  he  describes  the  scenery  with  the  rapture 
of  a  trarellPF  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time.  When  he  arrived  in  Rome  he 
could  not  rest  until  he  saw  again  the  French  Academy,  and  in  the  dusk  be 
showed  the  building  to  his  wife  and  children.  "  I  would  faia,"  he  wrote 
"  have  tondied  the  walls  within  which  I  had  been  so  ha^y,  but  there  weie 
pecvle  about  the  door  whom  I  supposed  to  be  students ;  1  cUpped  my  fingers 
in  the  fountain  as  if  it  were  a  binitur."  With  all  the  zeat  of  his  student  cbys 
he  visited  galleries  and  chnrches,  and  there  was  some  warrant  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  bis  "  homage  to  Rome  "  would  be  rewarded  with  restored 
health.  But  the  plague  of  officialism  pursued  faim,  and  might  be  said  to 
have  hunted  him  down.  The  Imperial  GoTernmeut  bad  determined  on 
certain  innovations  in  the  Academy  ud  the  Ecole  des  Beaui-Arte,  and  in 
the  new  oiganisation  Fhmdrio  was  to  be  eief  hotelier  in  Paris.  To  his 
miad  any  alteration  in  the  system  ander  which  he  stadied  would  bring  a 
ebaoe,  and  (Ud  not  hentate  to  say  so.  The  thought  that  his  beloved 
Academy  was  to  be  destroyed  to  oatMt^  the  whim  of  some  doetrinaire,  and 
that  he  was  expected  to  become  a  partidpator  in  the  act  was  more  than  he 
could  endure,  and  sleepless  nights  deprived  him  of  what  little  strength  he 
had  regained.  He  became  restless  through  the  unaccustomed  leisure  from 
work,  and  having  refrained  from  painting  for  a  few  months  he  began  to 
donbt  if  it  were  wain  possible  for  him  to  paint,  and  it  is  not  difficolt  to 
nndentand  Uiat  in  sneh  a  state  of  mind  his  enterimenta  to  teat  thia 
wore  Dot  satisfoetoiy.  He  was  snppoBed  to  be  painting  a  jtfftrait  of  the 
Popo,  of  which  modi  was  azpectea,  and  the  continual  inquuiea  regarding 
it  compelled  him  to  assume  a  reeerve  that  was  foreign  to  his  nature, 
and  this  added  to  his  diacomfort  It  was  arranged  that  when  there  was 
fine  weather  in  the  spring  uf  1861  he  was  to  revisit  Naples  and  Pompeii, 
bat,  aa  he  wrote  in  his  last  letter,  "  the  fine  weather  has  come,  bat  our 
plans  have  given  way  before  my  iUness,  and  now  evwything  is  uncertain." 
'nie  nneartaintgr  did  not  last  long.  At  flrat  the  illneas  was  supposed  to  be 
no  niOTe  than  an  aggravated  tarn  of  what  be  had  been  enduring  for  many 
months,  then  an  attack  of  small-pox  supervened,  and  in  the  course  <tf  a 
week  all  was  over.  "  The  last  words  he  uttered,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  betoken  how  the  juth  which  had  monlded  and  strengthened  bis  Ufe  now 
eostained  and  brightened  his  death-bed.  *I  see  uie  road  a  saint  is 
leading  me  t '  he  wEispered  in  Mat  accents  shortly  before  his  death ;  '  I 
see  the  road,  it  is  made  ready.'  The  body  was-  borne  back  to  Paris  and 
laid  in  St.  Germain  des  Pris,  where  the  wuls,  incomplete  as  they  ate,  form 
a  noble  monument  for  a  punter  who,  to  use  the  words  spoken  by  M.  BeuU 
at  the  flmeral,  "was  revered  by  all  opposing  parties,  who  upheld  the 
standard  of  the  ideal  and  of  religious  art  with  a  hand  as  modest  as  it  was 
Jinn ;  and  whose  bright  talent,  always  advancing,  rising  year  by  year  to  a 
more  ra^ant  height,  seemed  only  as  yet  in  its  first  bloom," 


THE   ORDNANCE  SURVEY:  A  SAXON  DEED. 

rB  Beport  of  the  Pzogreas  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  b^  Sir  Henry 
Jamas,  the  Director-General,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  unusually 
ioterestiug  from  Uie  information  which  is  supplied  in  it  on  the  processes  of 
photorincographing  ancient  docamenta,  aa  practised  in  the  offices  of  the 
ziepartment  at  Southunpton.  The  art  of  photorincogrAphy,  which  re- 
sembles ^otdithography,  was  discovered  by  Sir  Heniy  James  in  1860; 
and  Her  M^esty's  Government  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  its  valne^ 
that  they  immadiatalv  authorised  him  to  undertake  the  production  of  a 
fhcdmile  of  "  Domesday  Book,"  which  was  commenced  by  publishing  the 
part  of  it  relating  to  Cornwall.  The  whole  work  has  since  been  published ; 
and  it  has  been  nniversally  received  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  sale  of  copies  has  more  than  covered  the 
costs  of  their  production. 

On  the  completion  of  the  fiummile  of  "  Domesday  Book,"  the  Government 
resolved  to  have  f&csinulee  made  of  the  most  interesting  national  records, 
which  would  not  only  give  the  information,  as  it  has  been  handed  down, 
rei^wcUng  important  historical  flaeta,  but*  tbe  documents  being  arranged 
in  clmnolcgical  tnder,  would  show  the  dianges  which  have  been  made  in 
oar  language  and  in  our  writing  daring  the  lapse  <A  time.  A  series  of 
manuscripts,  relating  to  England,  was  accordingly  copied,  oommenoing 
vith  the  Charter  of  JLondon  by  the  Conqueror,  and  ending  with  tb  «  iis- 
Yiatch  of  Marlborough  reporting  the  victory  of  BleobeioL 

A  series  of  documents,  consisting  chiefly  of  royal  and  other  charters  and 
-important  State  popen,  principally  relating  to  Scotland,  was  next  selected 
to  be  copied  in  flusiiaile.   These  were  published  io  three  volnmea ;  and  the 
-demand  for  them  has  been  so  great  that  there  is  now  great  ^fflculty  in 
«blaiiiing  copes  of  the  w<^ 

A  lariei  of  Irish  manucripta  waa  then  aeleoted  to  be  coined,  and  will  be 
^bUflhed  in  three  vsliraes,  Xhis  lariee  contaim  a  edection  ficom  eopiea 


of  the  Gospels,  inelading  some  of  the  most  intwrating  parts  of  the  most 
beautiful  work  ever  prodaeed  in  this  or  any  other  country,  viz.,  the  "  Book 
of  Kells."  Sir  Henry  James  says  the  whole  of  this  work  should  be  copied. 
The  cost  would  be  6,0001. 

In  pursoanee  of  the  raiginal  intention  to  publish  a  series  of  documents 
which  would  illnalzate  the  changea  in  writing  and  language  from  the 
eariieit  times  of  which  we  have  any  anthantie  reeords,  a  copy  of  a  Saxon 
charter  by  King  Edgar  is  inserted  in  the  Beport  as  an  example  of  the 
materials  which  we  possess  in  abundance.  This  charter  waa  exactly 
900  years  old  last  year,  and  its  fine  bold  writing  is  perfectly  preserved  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  body  of  the  Charter  is  in  lAtio,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  bonndaries  of  the  property  is  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  £amiliar 
language  of  the  time.  As  the  form  of  so  ancient  a  conveyance  must  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  antiquaries,  we  append  the  translation  by  Mr, 
W.  Basevi  Sanders,  Aanatant  Keeper  of  Her  hDgesty's  Beeoids  :— 

{LattH.) 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reigneth  for  ever.  It  is  advisable  that  every 
deed  of  gift  should  be  made  under  the  testimony  of  writing,  lest  the  suc- 
cession of  posterity  be  swallowed  in  the  whirlpool  of  rapine  and  Uie  clouds 
of  ignorance.  Therefore  I,  Edgar,  having  by  Divine  Grace  obtained  the 
pre-eminence  of  royal  rule  over  all  Britain,  being  willing  to  endow  wi& 
perpetual  freedom  a  certain  ^art  of  the  cooatrr  under  my  jariadietion.  do 
in  reward  of  his  devoted  service  grant  unto  .Slfheze  mj  faithfbl  mipister 
three  plots  of  ground  [mansas]  in  the  place  wluch  is  called  in  common 
parlance  Nymed,  that  he  may  hold  it,  as  we  have  above  said,  in  perpetual 
inheritance  with  all  fields,  woods,  and  meadows  thereunto  of  right  apper- 
taining. Moreover  the  aforesud  land  is  to  be  free  of  all  secular  tribute 
and  royal  service  excepting  only  going  to  the  wars  and  the  building  of 
bridges  or  castles.  Whosoever,  therefore,  moved  by  a  beoevoleat  and 
sincere  disponUon,  shall  tionble  himself  in  ampUMng  thia  ofitreaaid  gra&ti 
may  the  ^rent  of  All  increase  and  amplify  hisUfb  m  this  presMit  wwld 
and  may  he  and  all  his  fanuly  happily  experience  the  uncIoud;ed  joys  of 
Uiat  everlasting  <me  to  eome.  Bat  may  they  who  shall  diminish  or  unjustly 
violate  the  same,  which  CK>d  forbid  should  enter  into  the  minds  of  the 
faithful,  make  part  with  those  of  whom  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pronounced 
'  Depart  from  me,  ye  wicked,  into  everlasting  fire,'  unless  thf>y  shall  have 
made  lawful  satisfaction  beforehand.  Thia  said  lud  i^peon  to  be  en- 
dosed  about  by  these  bounds." 

{Saxon.) 

"  This  is  the  land-me«  of  the  three  hides  at  Nymed.  First  to  Copelan- 
Stan  [the  stone  of  Copela] ;  from  that  stone  westward  on  to  the  high  road 
at  Eisandnne  ;  then  there&om  westward  to  the  high  road  at  Bed  flood ; 
therefrom  to  Sedgbrool^s  head;  therefrom  down  Sedgbrook  to  whero 
the  lake  [stream]  strikes  west;  therefrom  out  on  Heathfleld  to  the 
gutter  head ;  from  the  gutter  down  on  Hane ;  therefrom  adown  along 
stream  to  where  Buahbrook  strikes  on  Nymed ;  UiaiefiEom  eaatwaid  on 
BushbrocA  to  Shipbzook ;  then  up  Sbipbrook  and  ao  back  to  Copelanatan." 

{Latin.) 

"Moreover  this  aforesaid  grant  was  made  in  the  year  (rf  the  Incarna- 
tion of  OUT  Lord  DCCCCLXXIUL  Jn  the  second  Indietion.   These  ate 
the  witnesses  of  this  grant  whose  names  are  here  written. 
+  I,  EooAJt,  £iiig,  have  confirmed  the  aforosaid  grant 
+  I,  DuHSTAK,  Azdtbishop  of  Canterbniy,  have  oorroboratsd  it 
+  I,  Oswald,  Archbishop  of  To^  have  atrengthened  ib 

I,  ^LFTHBVTH,  Queeo,  have  consented. 
+  I,  ^LFEEKH,  Duke. 

-4-  I,  .^THBLWIKB,  Duke." 

Bitre  follow  the  signatuxea  of  several  Kahopa,  Abbots  and  Miiiaffinf. 
Tlu  deed  is  endorsed  in  laUn  and  Suon 

(<SbMR.) 

Copulastane's  deed. 
"  This  is  the  deed  of  the  Uiree  hides  at  Nymed,  which  King  Edgar 
bestowed  upon  -^If  here  his  thane  in  perpetual  inheritance." 

{Latin.) 

"  This  is  the  charter  of  the  land  which  is  called  Copulastan,  whidi  tiie 
reverend  prieet  Brihtrie  gave  for  the  relief  of  his  soul  and  the  aonis  of  hia 
parents  to  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Marv,  which  is  in  Crydiatnn,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  canons  serving  Gk>a  theroin.  If  any  one  thei^bn 
shall  take  it  awa^  from  the  aforesaid  place,  or  in  anywise  diminish  it,  may 
he  be  stricken  with  a  perpetual  curse  and  perish  everlastingly  with  the 
Devil  unless  he  strive  by  due  reparation  to  mak»  f^nement" 

The  -gtagettj  eonTiuBd  now  belongi  to  several  pn^efeon. 

IRON  ARCHED  BRIDGES. 

AT  the  last  Sessional  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Lutb  Engineers' 
Society,  the  President,  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  read  a  Paper  on 
metal  arches.  He  began  by  explaining  the  stresses  which  occurred  in  the 
common  masonry  aidi,  illustrating  the  subj  ect  by  means  of  a  wooden  model 
of  novel  description,  haviiw  each  voussoir  curved  so  aa  to  render  the  arch 
flexible.  It  was  explained  that  in  Papra  by  Frofessw  Cleric  Maxwell, 
Hr.  Bell,  and  Professor  Fnller,  of  Belnst,  methods  wera  given  by  vhidi 
the  mniimnni  intensilj  of  BtToes  on  each  part  of  a  metal  nb  co&ld  now  be 
determined  with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  stress  on  the  ordinary  girders ;  and 
Professor  Jenkin  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  great  ond^  of  the 
future  would  be  metal  arches,  whidi  for  great  spans  wero  essentially  more 
economical  than  beams,  while  they  also  were  more  beautiful.  In  illustra- 
tion, the  Bridge  of  St  Louis,  at  Ciocinuatt,  was  referred  to,  with  a  central 
arch  of  520  feet  in  span.  There  was  no  reason  why  arohes  of  700  or  800 
feet  span  should  not  be  erected,  and  in  some  sitaationa  even  theae  great 
spans  would  be  economical  in  comparison  with  a  nnmber  of  amaUer  open- 
ings involving  expensire  foundations. 
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OOVnTITUMf. 


■ouia  mcDAixtom 


r£  two  deugoB  we  puljlish  this  week  were  aubmitted  in  the  lata 
competiti<m  for  tfae  Soane  Medallion,  one  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Tatlob, 
of  Oaklej  Road,  Islington,  and  the  other  hy  Mr.  A.  Hiix,  of  Cork. 
Both  designers  have  interpreted  the  coiutitions  issued  from  the 
Instatute  as  {vescttbing  that  the  nonow  end  of  the  ate  ma  to  ahow 
the  ^incipal  ftontage. 

NEW  FOREST  EXHIBITION. 

^T7E  wrald  draw  oor  reoAvnf  attentioo  to  the  exbibitiw,  which,  vnder 
V  T  tba  above  title,  is  now  open  in  Regent  Street,  and  daMrres  a  Titit 
on  aoeonnt  of  its  aapecial  character  and  aim.  The  sabjeeta  of  the  w&ter- 
coloor  Btodiee,  chalks,  and  oS  pictures  here  hung  are  all  drawn  from  the 
New  Forest,  that  sweetest  woodland  Bketcbing  gronnd  and  BnmiDBr  place 
of  pastime  in  all  England.  The  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests 
threaten  to  enclose  this  inheritance  of  the  people ;  already  bit  hy  bit 
^vate  proprietors,  dwelling  within  the  forest  grounds,  have  been  allowed 
to  widen  the  borders  of  their  acreage,  and  encroach  on  the  common  land ; 
already  trees  that  are  oniqae  for  sise  and  beaaty  hare  been  felled  ;  and 
now,  if  a  great  protest  be  not  made,  the  New  Forest  wilt  be  enclosed,  and 
one  more  breathing  space  in  our  orerbnilt,  overcrowded  country  will  be 
gone,  and  toiling  brains  and  the  artist  hands  will  be  robbed  of  yet  another 
region  of  zefteshment  and  delight  from  out  of  the  Cut  diminishing 
numbers. 

Aa  one  means  of  rousing  pnbUe  fbaling  during  the  sittlDg  of  tiie  Select 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  eadosnre  of  the  forest,  and  tliereby  to 
bring  about  its  rescne  ftom  the  hands  of  the  spoflars,  this  little  eihibiUon 
has  baen  <nganised  by  certain  public  spirited  men.  Here  are  eketdies  by 
Frederi(^  Taylor,  fireeh  and  true  and  delicate  ;  studies  by  W.  Bennett ;  a 
striking  composition,  in  oil,  byBrannhite;  a  fine  and  carefully  studied 
pictore  by  Edmand  Warren  of  the  beech  trees  that  grow,  as  they  do  no- 
where else,  in  the  forest  glades.  By  George  Chester  also  are  two  broad 
and  well  grouped  compontioQa,  faW  of  the  especial  character  of  the 
ground.  AmateuzB  and  artists  swell  the  collection.  A  folk)  of  pen  and 
ink  stupes  by  Walter  Crane,  for  the  illustrations  to  Wise's  delightful  book 
aboot  the  fbrest,  may  be  looked  through.  One  whole  ecreen,  together  with 
spue  OD  the  walls,  is  devoted  to  the  sketches  and  studies  made  by  Mr.  W. 
KSmpel,  a  German  artist  long  resident  among  as.  This  gentleman  has 
known  and  loved  the  forest  till  every  beechen  glade  and  heathery 
knoll,  &iTy  nook  and  breezy  flrdad  upland  is  familiar  to  him, 
and  "oat  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart"  his  hand  has  painted. 
These  broad  and  truthful  studies  tall  how  &ithfaUjr  he  has  wtnksd : 
aspedally  good  axe  jSHmmer,  IKdlsy  HW;  Vitm  imr  opm  Grmtd  bdwtm 
Bwi^  and  CMttekvrek;  Oroad  Old  SeUe8,Bra^  Wood;  Zcumr^MW 
JtbUage,  Mark  Atk;  and,  at  tke  wall,  Afiinu)0»,  Mark  Jth,  a  flniahed  and 
Btndioaa  drawing.  In  the  restibole  are  some  psneil  drarogs  by  the 
German  artist  Tranticholdt,  chiefly  minute  stndiea  of  tree  brandling, 
vonderAil  fior  aoeoxate  detail  and  delicate  exemtion,  tboagh  not  artiaticaUy 
plead  ng. 

Petitions  of  protest  are  is  the  Gallery  for  signature,  and  we  tmst  that 
many  names  may  be  added  to  the  goodly  list  already  in  eustencc. 

BENJAMIN   R.  HAYDON  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  DESIGN. 

rB  Archbishop  Cantarhory  having,  in  his  speech  at  tha  Soyal 
Academy  Banquet,  attributed  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  the  merit  of 
establishing  schools  of  design  bbronghont  the  country,  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon, 
aa  a  son  of  the  onfortunate  artist,  Benjamin  Bobert  Haydon,  has  written 
to  him  saying  that  this  was  doing  an  injustice  to  the  painter's  memory. 
Witbont  tlie  least  desire  to  depredate  the  undoabtedly  high  services  of 
Prince  Albert  to  the  cause  of  art  in  Uiia  connby,  TSx.  V.  W.  Haydon 
pfnnts  out  that  hta  Royal  Highness  did  not  settle  in  this  ooantiy  until 
and,  according  to  his  published  "  Idfa,"  took  no  active  part  in  the 
art  afbirs  of  England  before  his  appointment  by  Her  Mq'estr  to  the  head 
of  the  Boyal  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  1842,  the  duties  of  which  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  decoration  prqected 
by  Mr.  Haydon  for  the  new  Houbcs  of  Parliament.  For  thirty  years  and 
npwards  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Prince  Albert  in  this  country,  Ur. 
Haydon  bad  never  ceased  from  striving  to  demonstrate  the  valne  of  art  as 
an  element  of  national  edncation  and  as  a  source  of  naUonal  gloiy, 
and  ^e  intimate  connection  between  arts  and  manufutures,  and  the 
lamentable  want  of  means  of  soond  instruction  in  design  in  this  coantiy 
as  compared  with  her  nnghboors.  Between  1809  and  1840,  as  appears  by 
his  private  papers,  he  was  constant  and  nnceasing  in  bis  dRorts  to  get  the 
Goverment  to  do  two  things — viz.,  give  public  employment  to  artists  on 
public  works  of  decoration,  and  to  found  acbools  of  design  in  London  and 
the  provinces ;  the  London  school  to  be  the  centre  on  which  the  others 
relied,  the  mode  of  instroction  in  all  to  be  the  same  for  artist,  artiaao,  and 
amatsnr— Tl&t  the  sto^  <tf  the  human  farm,  then  ornamentation,  padnting 


or  design,  as  the  ease  migl^  be.  To  «Ebct  his  oUect,  Mr.  H^doa  tMd 
many  diannels.  In  ad£tion  to  his  profeariuuaf  tOorta,  he  baso^it 
Ministers,  he  petitioDed  Parliament,  he  J^pealed  to  the  BoUU^Iudk 
addroised  the  public  through  the  Press. 

At  length,  in  1832,  the  subjiect  of  our  inferiority  in  design  wu  spokea 
of  in  Parliament,  and  the  result  was  the  establishmeat  by  Lord  Melbonne'E 
adminiBtration  of  a  normal  school  in  London  to  give  instruction  id  petteni 
drawing  only  to  designers  for  manofactures,  bat  withoat  reference  to  flog 
ait,  the  fmndation  of  all  design.  This  did  not  a^sfy  Mr.  Hajim,  fig 
maintained  that  all  decraative  art  was  based  on  fine  art,  and  that  t^m 
student  of  design  for  mann&ctore  ahoold  be  compelled  to  draw  for  tlu 
first  twelve  months  from  the  antique.  Bat  he  failed  to  inda»  hai  Hel- 
bourne  either  to  accept  his  views  or  bis  larger  scheme  fiir  pnnincisl 
schools  of  design,  and  he  did  not  sncceed  in  persuading  Mr.  Poolstt- 
Thtanpstm,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  enforce  better  snut 
of  instruction  in  the  new  London  school.  "  What  is  the  use,"  aii^ 
Poolett-Thompson, "  of  teaching  the  fignre  to  feliows  who  deeiga  Bcnau!* 
This  separation,  ander  offidal  authority,  between  the  instruction  of  the 
artist  snd  of  the  mann&cturing  dedgner  appeared  to  B£r.  Haydon  bo  fttit 
in  prindple,  and  so  injorious  to  our  manufiuturers,  that  he  iMoInlto 
defeat  its  further  extension.  He  had  been  for  some  time  prerions  is  eon- 
munication  with  Lord  Melbonme  and  Mr.  Ewart,  M.F.,  with  tha  ritv  to 
obt^n  a  select  committee  of  inqniry  "into  the  best  fneane  of  exlenltnga 
knowledge  of  the  aits  and  at  principlM  of  design  among  the  peo^e.' 
This  aeleot  committee  was  granted  to  Hr.  Ewait  in  the  Seeaion  of  183S. 
In  order  to  aid  the  committee  in  its  labours  next  Session,  Hr.  H^don 
undertook  to  delirer  in  London  that  winter  a  series  of  lectures  on  punt. 
ingand  design.  He  made  bis  first  appearance  aa  a  public  leetamoD 
September  8,  1835,  and  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  bcti^a'  g 
Ltmdon  up  to  the  end  of  1836.  Baring  the  Session  of  1836  Ur.  H&jdoa 
was  examined  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Ewar^s  committee,  and  in  hii  m- 
dence  he  stated  his  plan  for  a  general  system  of  schools  of  deragn  thn»(^. 
out  the  country.  It  was  this  plan  the  committee  adopted  in  Uieir  report. 
Still  failing  to  induce  the  Oovexmnent  to  adopt  his  plan,  or  Mr.  F^Qm- 
Thompson  to  amend  the  system  <tf  instraction  to  students  at  the  Load/a 
Government  School  of  Design,  Mr.  Haydon  resolved  to  endeavour  to  cany 
out  bis  own  plan  for  the  provinces  single-handed.  B^re  leavii^  London, 
he  visited  the  Government  School  of  Design,  and  wrote  a  charsetenitie 
letter  to  Mr.  Poulett- Thompson,  which  gives  some  nodm  of  howmattn 
stood  between  Mr.  Haydon  and  the  Government  at  that  date : — 

"  My  dear  Sir,— I  yesterday  visited  your  Government  School  of  Be^i. 
Oh  t  Mr.  Thompson,  what  an  exhibition  I  Nine  poor  boys  drawing  mltiy 
pattens;  no  Bguee^  no  beautiftil  tornm.  And  is  this  the  school  of  £^ 
the  OomnmeDt  of  Qreat  Britain  has  fi>anded  in  its  capital?  I  lelt  n; 
cheeks  erimsoo.  However,  persevere  till  yoni  eyes  are  opened  ud  tb 
public  voice  compels  you  to  attend  to  the  trnth.  xon  were  kiadeaoifkto 
say  to  me  at  our  last  interriew,  '  Yonr  talents  ue  acfatowledged ; '  bot, 
was  art  onderstood  by  you  as  well  as  politics  and  commerce,  I  Soold  ban 
been  understood  by  yon,  and  yon  would  have  f^t  convinced  my  prindtdi 
for  a  school  of  design  for  the  mechanic  was  the  tme  one.   But  yon  an  all 

at  the  mercy  of  ,  and  ever  will  be  sntil  you  have  scboohi  of  sK  and 

design  at  the  Vnivnaitiei^  and  if  God  i^an  my  life  twenty  yeen  yoaibll 
have  them,  as  yon  will  soon  have  them  in  all  the  great  towns." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1837,  Mr.  Hay  dm  left  London  for  Edinhn^ 
and  Glasgow,  where  he  lectured  with  great  sooeess,  and,  crossing  the 
Border,  he  b«^n  that  career  as  a  leeturar  in  the  prorineee  whieh  oeequd 
him,  more  or  less,  for  the  four  following  years.  He  gave  leetara  ti 
crowded  audiences  at  Manchestw,  laverpmil,  Leeds,  Shsmald,  Hall,  Hat- 
castle,  Leicester,  &c.,  and  met  with  an  enUuu^astie  xeo^ion  irtaasm  aad 
whererer  he  appeared. 

The  Philosophical  Socie^  of  Edinburgh  entortained  Mr.  Haydon  at  a 
public  dinner  aa  a  mark  of  thmr  respect  for  his  exertions  in  the  caost  of 
art  and  design.  In  all  these  great  tovna  tb.  Haydon  not  the  fonnatioaof 
local  schools  of  design  commeaced.  ThsBoazdof 'nm£e^bitadaiti04 
disposition  to  thwart  his  eflforta.  They  wrote  to  Hancheeter  to 
countenance  the  project  of  a  school  for  Manchester,  as  "wholly  tm- 
necessary;"  and  it  would  appear  they  did  the  same  in  other  tDwoi. 
Nevertheless,  by  1842,  Mr.  Haydon  had  succeeded  in  his  special  object- 
that  of  establishing  schools  of  design  in  onr  chief  provincial  tavia,  and 
upon  his  own  principles.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  neeessaiy  refbrm  in  the  mode  of  iostructioD  in  the  London  adiooi 
was,  Mr.  P.  W.  Haydim  helievee,  prompdy  ^Rtoted. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  fiurly  eald  ta  Hr.  Haydm  that  he  passed  his  wUn 
life  from  1804  to  1843  in  one  petesvenBg  stxngrie  to  bring  the  aatboitits 
to  believe  in  Uie  valne  and  utility  <^  art  and  design  as  a  matter  of  natifintf 
concern,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  highest  value  and  importance  to  our 
manufactures.  All  his  petitions  to  Parliament  and  memoranda  to 
ministers  bear  stronglv  upon  this  point.  Hie  late  Mr.  Cobden,  who  vu 
closely  associated  witb  him  in  hia  emata  to  establish  the  School  of  Deaign 
at  Hancheeter  (1837-8),  said  to  Hr.  F.  W.  Haydon  a  few  mootha  befin 
his  own  death,  "If  your  father  had  hia  deserts  he  wonldhavaaststHof 
gold  raised  to  him  in  every  manufacturit^  town  ia  this  kii^domftrt^ 
good  he  has  done  onr  manufactures  by  hte  schools  of  dcaign."  WokU- 
wortb,  at  Christmas,  1848,  expressed  veir  much  the  same  nigh  opinioa. 
Yet,  after  forty  years  of  uduous  labour,  Mr.  Haydon  died  broken-liearted 
by  pecnntary  distress,  and  his  reward  is  aj^iarenUy  to  be  ignored  by  erai; 

Eiblie  speakw  who  now  discusses  the  one  ciiief  subject  of  his  life  aa^ 
boors.  In  conclusion,  BlEr.  F.  W.  Haydon  says  that  he  does  feal,  nsdet 
all  the  drcumstancee,  that,  when  the  subject  is  now  refened  to  in  paUie. 
the  name  of  bis  father  ongbt  not  in  fairness  to  be  omitted. 

The  Archbishop,  in  reply,  says "I  have  read  with  great  mtenst  jov 
letter  of  the  7th  inst,  and  regret  that  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  tit 
Boyal  Academy  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  of  design  and  their  obligatiot 
to  the  Prince  Consort  should  seem  to  yon  to  have  done  injnstioe  to  tb> 
labours  of  your  father.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  due  to  jour 
father's  memory  that  you  shonld  call  pablic  attention  to  the  dieaaituca 
which  joo  have  nude  known  to  me  in  jcmt  letter." 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ordiur*  geneial  maedag  ma  held  on  TSaaSaj  flrming.  Sir  O. 
Gilbert  Scott,  Pnaident.  in  the  chair.  SBTsral  donations  to 
the  libraiy  were  aoQOunced,  and  the  Preudent  atated  that  Hr.  Edmnnd 
Sharpe  bad  bought  np  the  remaining  copies  of  his  msA  on  Uie  churches  of 
Sossez,  and  had  anthortsed  a  disposal  of  the  same  among  the  members  of 
the  Institute.  The  work  vas  originally  published  at  Zla.  6d.,  hat  copies 
woDid  now  be  arailabla  at  6».  each,  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated  to  a 
priie  ftmd,  and  to  be  applied  as  the  Coanoil  might  direct.  The  members 
of  the  Areiutestoral  AMociation  mmld  also  be  at  Ubwty  to  parchase  the 
work  at  6i.  s  copy  to  the  sztant  of  80  oopies.  A.  special  rote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Sharps  for  his  gift  was  aecraded. 

A  ballot  took  place  for  the  eleetioQ.  as  Fellow,  of  Ur.  W.  Paxalow, 
31  Ninth  Jtika  Street,  Ijrerpool ;  and,  as  Associates,  of  Mr.  John  dudce, 
81  North  JohnStreetf  LtTerpool;  Mr.  Jamas  Neale  (Pogjo  stadent,  187dX 
of  Manehestar  Street,  W. ;  Mr.  3.  J.  Newman,  of  Smn  Yard  Ohamben, 
Nacthampton ;  and  Mr,  John  Haigh  BobinsoD,  of  NewQastl»«n-Tyne. 
Tbaj  were  all  dnly  electad. 


T.  Boger  Smith,  Fellow,  then  read  a  Pftpev  on 

Hew  ItatorUls  mad  Bocent  InTontirau  Omiwoted  iriUt 

BuOdinc. 

The  subject  I  have  the  hononr  of  introdaeing  to  yonr  notice  to-night  is 
necessarily  Aill  of  details,  and  when  once  we  hare  plunged  into  these  it  is 
not  likely  we  shall  be  able  to  quit  them  for  generalities.  I  therefore  ask 
you  to  pwmit  me  to  ley  before  you  such  general  considerations  as  seem  to 
belong  to  it  now  at  the  ontaet,  rather  than  to  reserre  them  till  the  close  of 
the  Paper. 

The  first  remark  that  will  occur  to  most  obserrant  men  is,  that  the 
buildiug  art,  as  conducted  in  England  at  the  present  day,  preseota  fewer 
DOT^ties  than  almost  any  others  of  the  leadinjg  technic  processes.  Steam, 
electricity,  and  the  progress  of  mechanical  inTentions  and  diemieal  re- 
seaidi  hare  rerolntionised  most  of  the  groat  divisions  of  bamso  indnstty. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  new  method  of  manufacture  which  has  sapplaoted  an  old 
one— the  matetial  remuning  unchanged.  Sometimes  the  old  material  has 
giren  way  to  a  new  one,  and  not  nnfrequently  both  material  and  method 
are  alike  reTolutionised  by  discoTeries  made  through  that  restless  and 
eager  spirit  of  inqniir^  and  inreiition  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  glory  of 
the  present  century. 

For  examples  of  new  methods  of  employing  old  materials,  we  may  turn 
to  the  priaeipal  falnicB  used  in  clothiog.  Wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  siu  are 
what  they  always  were;  but  spinning,  weaviog,  dyeing,  tad  omameoting, 
which  once  were  handicrafts,  are  now  mechaoi^  processes  carried  on  by 
■team  madunery  in  vast  factories.  PrintiDg  is  another  example  of  the 
same  change ;  paper,  ink,  and  type  are  still  employed,  but  the  contrast 
between  the  band  press — which  within  the  recollectiou  ot  many  of  us  was 
the  only  method  in  use — and  one  of  Mr.  Hoo'a  magnificent  steam  machines 
is  enormous. 

Of  new  materials  which  hare  snwlanted  or  supplemented  old  ones,  a 
very  long  list  could  be  made  out  One  or  two  will  iofBoe  toe  the  pnrpoMS 
of  an  illnstratioD.  Various  grasses  and  other  substances  bare  now  come 
into  Qse  either  idong  with  linen  rags  or  as  a  substitute  for  them  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Stearine  and  rarious  similar  products  hare  almost 
displaced  wax,  spermaceti,  and  eren  tallow  as  material  for  candles. 
Mineral  oil  has  largely  displaced  fish  oil.  We  are  using  stamped  and 
printed  paper  for  window  curtains,  and  printed  cloth'  for  embroideries, 
German  eilrer  instead  of  plat«,  and  papier  m&che  in  place  of  wood ;  and  in  a 
hundred  other  instances  the  craftsman  has  a  constantly  increasing  series 
of  new  substances  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  sdentutc  disoorerar. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  cases  of  all  are,  of  course,  those  where  material 
and  method  are  both  alike  new,  hanng  either  been  called  into  being  to 
supply  some  new  want,  or  else  presenting  themselres  with  such  capacities 
for  Deing  usefbl  or  pleasant  inherent  in  thorn,  that  a  want  has  sprung  up, 
after  the  power  of  supplying  it  was  acquired.  All  the  applications  of 
photography,  of  the  electric  telegraph,  of  the  spectroscope,  and  of  our 
amazingly  enlarged  ebamieal  knowleajM,  seem  to  belong  to  tids  head.  Till 
we  knew  we  coidd  hare  diem  onr  wildest  dreama  uerer  led  ns  to  desire 
inch  things  as  photographs  of  onr  friends,  or  telegraphs  from  them  when  at 
the  antipodes ;  and  audi  contrirances  as  the  sewing  machine,  such  ma- 
terials aa  gntta  percha,  or  such  inrentions  as  the  looomotire,  hare  brought 
into  existence  a  whole  range  of  new  reqnirementa,  which  the  world  had 
nerer  dreamed  of  till  the  power  of  supplying  them  was  called  into 
existence. 

Building,  compared  with  such  matters  as  locomotion,  the  manafactare  of 
clothing,  or  the  transmisrion  of  intelligenea,  is  an  art  vhieh  has  diai^ged 
wonderfully  little,  so  little  indeed  that  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  behere 
that  (here  still  remains  open  to  some  inrantire  genius  amon^  oisselTes,  the 
poarilnli^  of  eflbcting  something  like  the  rerolution  which  Arkwright 
commenced  for  textile  fabrics,  when  ha  applied  steam-power  to  spinning. 
It  is,  of  course,  natural  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done ;  but  the  same  thing 
might  hare  been  said  beforuiand  of  all  the  great  steps  whioh  handicrafts 
hare  taken,  and  we  might,  I  beliere,  do  worse  than  entertain  rei7  seriously 
indeed  the  possibility  of  adapting  machinery,  mechanical  processes,  and 
novel  eambinationB  en  material  to  btul^ng,  on  such  a  leale  and  in  meh  a 
way  aa  to  cbet^mi  the  cost  of  simple  plain  atmctozes  to  a  grwt  extant 
Thia  nl^aet  would  land  ns  at  once  in  a  region  of  speculations  which  might 
prore  of  practical  adrant^St  and  to  us  I  oonfeea  the  snl^ect  ia  tempting  in 
the  extreme,  bnt  I  hare  not  any  intention  of  inriting  you  to  pursue  it  to- 
night. If,  howerer,  a  wbdesale  transformation,  such  for  example  as  would 
be  effiwted  were  we  prepared  to  abandon  brickwork  for  concrete,  and  slates 
for  felt,  is  not  within  our  reach,  there  are  arailable  for  use  no  small  num- 
ber of  inrentioas,  in  whioh  the  inogreaa  of  contrirances  and  discoroy  has 
told  upon  the  reaoozeea  at  the  bnildif's  dii^oaal ;  and  it  is  Mma  of  theaa 
whidi  va  an  to  conrider  to-ni|^. 


Granted  then  that  there  exist  a  certain  number  of  noreltiea,  my  second 
joeliminaiy  obserraUons  must  be  directed  to  the  position  which  the  archi- 
tect ought  to  take  with  r^ard  to  them.  This  is  a  question  which  has  two 
sides.  It  may  be  said  that  the  architect  as  the  skilled,  cultirated,  uid 
trained  director  of  the  work,  is  bound  to  know  what  is  going  on,  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  latest  improrements,  and  to  giro  his  i^ents  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  ;  in  short,  he  is  to  be  abreast  of  the  building  art 
in  his  own  da^,  and  is  to  show  that  he  is  aolely  making  himself  acquainted 
with  each  capital  iorention  as  it  comes  out,  and  to  embrace  erery  oppor- 
tunity of  using  it.  This  is  a  position  which  has  much  to  be  said  in  ite 
&rour.  And  if  men  expect  their  doctors  to  know  the  latest  medicines,  and 
their  lawyer  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  Ic^lation,  they  may 
be  excused  if  they  ask  that  their  architect  shall  be  equally  well  posted.  If, 


its  action  are  by  no  means  nniform  or  eamfltte,  and  if  yon  take  it  yon  will 
be  trying  an  experiment.''  Yoor  solicitor  when  jou  ask  him  to  take  pro- 
ceedings under  some  new  Act  will,  if  he  be  prudent  and  honeet,  reply: 
"  True,  the  language  of  the  Act  seems  to  fit  the  case,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  tasted  before  the  Courts,  and  your  ease  will  be  the  one  to  fix  the  in- 
terpretation  upon  the  language  if  yon  proceed  nnder  thia  Act;  better  be 
cautious." 

In  both  instances  the  professional  man,  if  he  bad  no  duties  to  his  client, 
would  be  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  contribnting  to  the  fobric  of  [oo- 
fessional  experience  an  item  possibly  of  much  importance ;  the  expense  or 
distress  of  the  process  being  borne  by  tiie  rile  body^or  purse  of  his 
client  But  if  he  is  true  to  tnat  maxim  of  professionu  conduct — whidi  I 
take  to  be  a  sound  one,  so  long  as  it  does  not  carry  a  man  b^nd  the  limits 
of  hononr  and  good  faith — "  do  the  best  you  can  for  your  dient" — the  ex- 
periment is  left  for  some  one  else  to  try,  while  better  known  and  safer 
methods,  suOTMsiag  such  to  exist,  are  adopted,  eren  if  they  he  lees  brilliant 
This  I  hold  illustratsB  an  architect's  tme  position  in  ivf^rd  to  new  inren- 
tions. He  oug^t  to  make  himself  familiar  with  t^em  all ;  he  ought  to 
neglect  no  adrantsge  offbred  by  them ;  but  he  has  no  buuness  to  try  ex- 
periments at  a  client's  expense.  If  this  be  tme  there  are  only  three  oon- 
ditions  under  which  an  architect  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  norelty.  First — 
If  it  has  been  in  some  way  put  beyond  doubt  that  the  norelty  will 
succeed;  Second — If  it  is  certain  that  receired  methods  will  not  succeed, 
and  the  norelty  offers  a  better  chance ;  Thirdly — If  the  client,  knowing 
that  there  is  the  possibility  of  failure  decides  that  the  norel^  shall  be 
tried. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  conditions  very  much  limit  the  adoption  of 
new  inrentions,  and  no  doubt  they  do  so  ;  but  I  hold  that  onr  first  duty 
as  architects  is  to  secure  that  oar  buili^ngs  shall  answer  their  purpose,  and 
that  trying  experiments  in  them  is  not  justifiable  noept  nnder  conditions 
which  either  render  failure  imposuUe,  n  at  least  shift  the  entire  responsi- 
bility ou  to  other  Moulders. 

It  now  only  remans  to  guard  you  and  the  readers  of  this  Paper  against 
any  misconception  as  to  its  nature  and  scope.  I  do  not  daim  to  bare 
hunted  up  and  named  all  the  inrentions  worth  notice  brwnght  forward 
during  the  past  few  years.  Still  lees  do  I  claim  to  have  selected  tiie  beat. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which 
inrention  has  been  chiefly  exercised,  and  to  gire  under  each  head  a  few 
specimens,  selected  not  as  the  best  bnt  as  the  most  conrenient  illnstrations. 
The  snbject  thus  looked  at,  seems  to  diride  itself  into  (1)  new  materials, 
(2)  new  methods,  (3)  new  structures,  and  (4)  new  appliances.  New 
materials  may  indude  rerired  ones,  and  aj^UeatioDS  <^  known  materials 
to  new  purposes.  New  methods  x^r  to  new  modes  (riT  working,  diiefly  to 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labonr.  New  structures,  hardly 
perhaps,  need  explanation,  but  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as  applying 
to  structures  of  hitherto  unknown  sorts,  and  which  from  their  norel  nature 
are  essentially  new  inrentions ;  or  new  introductions.  New  contrirances 
will  embrace  those  appliances  which  form  portions  of  our  buildings,  such 
as  lifts,  bells,  or  cooki  ng  apparatus  ;  and  also  will  include  some  faw  new 
combinations  of  building  materials  for  special  purposes. 

Neto  or  Bevived  Maierials.—^  these  the  most  importAnt  by  iar  are  iron 
and  glass.  The  modem  application  of  both  to  building  has  been  well 
known  to  ns  now  tar  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  in  foct,  erar  since  the  Exhi- 
bition ci  1961  ahowed  now  ra^ndly  and  cheaply  reel  strTietnras  of  iron  and 
glass  (the  iron-work  being  chiefly  cast)  could  be  erected,  and  how  great  a 
charm  they  possessed ;  and  the  applications  of  these  materials  hare  been 
numerous  and  raried.  The  leading  principle  upon  which  that  building 
depended,  and  to  which  it  owed  both  its  architectural  quality  and  its  con- 
stractional  success  was  the  continued  repetition  of  a  small  number  of  well- 
conudered  forms.  Erery  pane  of  glass  was  of  one  size,  and  so  upwards  as 
for  as  possible.  Erery  column  was  of  the  same  length,  and  erc«y  girder 
waa  of  the  aame  apan.  This  |aineiple  was  adhered  to  in  the  deaign  c£  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  bat  it  has  been  in  atmie  other  instanees  over- 
looked. 

An  iron  and  glass  building  is  no  doubt  not  a  vary  dnrable  one,  nor 
rery  weather-tight  and  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  will  be  oonaidetable  ; 
but  nothing  IB  in  first  cost  bo  cheap,  and  for  the  purpose  of  large  gather- 
ing of  people,  nothing  so  approj^iato. 

Treated  in  a  different  way,  iron  ribs,  carrying  some  light  filling  in,  whieh 
may  be  glass  or  wood,  bare  enabled  ns,  when  we  enclose  enormous  sneas 
in  a  mote  permanent  manner,  to  roof  them  orer.  The  great  railway  sheds, 
and  Bueh  bnildings  as  the  Agricultural  Hall,  the  British  Mnaeun  reading- 
room,  and  the  Albert  Hall  are  examples  of  buildings  baring  iron  roofs  of 
prodigious  span.  These  are  buildings  such  as,  £rom  time  to  time,  come 
within  the  ordinary  scope  of  an  architect's  practice.  It  is  rery  desirable 
for  us  to  obtain  a  fomiliarity  with  the  principles  upon  which  these  roofo 
are  constracted,  as  although  it  may  be  rery  wise  to  obtain  upon  them  the 
assistance  of  an  engineer,  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  working  out  the 
details  of  iron  work,  the  architect  will  find  that  he  is  at  a  ^eat  adrantage 
if  he  can  dengn  their  gBMol  forms  himsel£  All  these  a^pUeations  of 
iron  Bi  a  boilding  material  seem,  howerer,  to  shrink  into  iniigniflcaneo 
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bribra  lb.'  Scott  BuBieU's  Tiaona  cone;  hat  this  has  been  bo  Mceotl; 
deseribed  bore  by  the  iiiTentw  bimulf  that  I  ne«d  not  do  more  than  refer 
to  it 

Other  applications  of  iron  to  conatraction  are  so  familiar  that  I  shall 
bardlv  be  jurtified  in  refetiing  to  many  of  them  among  new  inventionB.  _  I 
maytbowerer,  alltide  to  Fluilips'a  girders,  as  a  contriTance  which  is  still 
tolerably  new.  Iliese  are  bailt  op,  as  yon  are  aware,  by  bolting  two  rolled 
iron  joists  together,  and  sometimes  four  soch  joists  are  combined  with  plates, 
in  addition  to  their  own  flanges,  into  one  large  beam.  It  is  nob  easy  to  see 
the  scientific  gronnd  upon  which  this  combinatioa  (which  places  a  rery 
^rge  amount  of  material  comparatiTely  near  the  nentrol  axis  of  Uie  beam) 
can  be  advocated,  bat  there  is  obrionsly  a  good  deal  of  simplicity  and 
handinees  ia  the  combinatioD,  and  it  is  said  to  have  good  iwactical 
qnalitiea, 

Messrs.  Ifotdand  &  Son,  who  are  well  known  as  skilled  in  the  amili- 
cation  of  iron  to  building  pnrpoaes,  bsTO  contrived  a  description  of  fire- 
proof construction,  in  which  they  imbed  a  kind  of  slight  bow  string  truss 
in  the  concrete,  which  they  fill  in  between  large  girders.  This  construction 
is  so  fftr  di^ent  from  ordinary  fire-proofing  as  to  deserve  to  bo  mentioned. 
It  was  employed  at  the  St.  Faneras  Hotel,  and  appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw 
it  being  fixed  there,  to  offer  considerable  advantages. 

The  next  material  which  I  propose  to  notice  is  one  which  has  bot  recently 
been  introduced,  and  may  fairly,  on  that  account,  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
a  perfectly  new  invention.  I  refer  to  selenitic  mortar,  the  invention  of 
Oeneral  Scott  This  mixture  I  shall,  I  believe,  correcUy  describe  if  I  say 
that  it  consists  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  d  mortar— namely,  lime  and 
sand,  though  the  sand  is  in  laiger  proportions  than  nsnal,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  a  small  quantity  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  very  intimately 
mixed  with  the  hme.  This  mortar  requires  to  be  mixed  in  a  png-miU  very 
thoroughly,  and  when  carefully  prepared,  will  be  found  to  have  acquired,  to 
some  extent,  the  propertira  of  a  cement,  for  it  sets  rapidly,  and  when  set  it 
is  extremely  hard  and  tenacious.  It  is  to  the  admixture  of  the  gypsum 
that  the  rapid  setting  is  due,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  general  excellence  of 
the  material  may  be  owing  to  its  having  been  better  mixed  than  usual. 
The  Albert  Hall  was  the  first  la^  building  in  which  this  material  was 
employed ;  and  while  that  hall  was  in  conise  nf  erection  I  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  noticing  its  admirable  behaviour.  The  Iiondon  School 
Board  have  latterly  adopted  it  throughont  their  new  buildings,  and  pro- 
bably their  architects  may  have  met  with  varying  results,  considering  the 
Tarious  builders  who  have  worked  for  them ;  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  on  a  building  of  any  magnitude  and  under  proper  supervision, 
selenitic  mortar  will  be  found  to  be  a  trustworthy  auxiliary  to  the 
architect  Of  the  use  of  the  same  material  for  plastering  I  cannot  speak 
■0  fully. 

The  adaptation  of  concrete  to  building  walls,  floors  and  roofs,  as  well  as 
the  finmdatioQS,  may  foirly  claim  a  moment's  notice.  Tall  and  Drake  are 
two  names  best  known  in  connection  with  it.  As  fhr  aa  I  am  aware  the  use 
of  lime  concrete,  which  involves  walls,  &&,  of  considerable  thickness,  has 
not  been  much  pushed.  Portland  cement  concrete,  a  stronger  material, 
capable  of  being  used  on  thin  walls,  and  having  the  property  of  hardening 
very  rapidly,  is  more  commonly  employed.  The  different  patents  have  for 
their  object,  when  walls  are  to  be  built,  the  constrnction  of  troughs  by  the 
help  of  frames  and  movable  boards  or  shutters.  These  troughs  are  the 
exact  use  of  the  wall,  and  the  concrete  is  filled  into  them.  When  the 
material  has  set  the  trough  is  taken  to  pieces,  reSxed  at  a  higher  level,  and 
the  process  is  repeated.  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  much  economy 
lesiuts  from  building  in  concrete,  except  where  the  work  is  very  plain  and 
straightforward,  and  when  little  is  spent  on  subsequent  finish  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wondetfaUy  strong  and_  teoaciona^  material  is 
obtained ;  and  probably  where  the  foundation  is  uoquesUonabU,  the 
materia  good,  and  the  siqMrviaion  daring  the  progress  of  the  work 
thoiongh,  a  Btnmger  building  ia  nected — and  one  more  proof  against 
attacks  of  weather  than  if  &ick  were  fonployed— «nd  at  a  not  greater 
expense. 

Allied  to  concrete  is  artificial  stone,  and  this,  with  the  various  panacea 
for  arresting  the  decay  of  building  stones,  has  of  late  retreated  to  some 
extent  from  the  public  view.  It  is  happily  vfry  difficult  indeed  to  make 
bad  stone  into  good,  and  consequently  most  of  the  solutions  and  washes 
which  have  that  for  their  dljiect  have  proved  onsnoeesafnl.  Not  that  there 
are  not  muy  of  them  which  have  a  sound  scientifie  basis,  but  the  difference 
!s  very  great  between  treating  a  specimen  of  stone  in  the  course  of  a  well- 
arranged  laboratory  experiment,  and  treating  similar  stone,  built  into  a 
wall,  perhaps  saturated  with  wet  &ud  exposed  to  all  vicissitudes  of 
wp&ther,  in  the  rough  way  in  which,  on  a  scaffold,  even  careful  workmen 
will  apply,  what  they  ^1  chemical  stuff;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
solutions,  which  are  theoretically  excellent,  have  often  in  practice  failed  to 
protect  maaoniy.  The  artificial  stone  of  lb.  Bansome  is,  I  think,  the  only 
material  called  artifidal  stone  which  has  held  its  ground ;  and  I  believe 
that  under  his  more  recent  patents  an  excellent  and  durable  substance  has 
been  produced,  but  in  many  cases,  not  at  such  a  price  as  has  enabled  it  to 
displace  natural  stone  for  plain  work.  Where  elaborate  work,  such  as 
would  admit  of  being  produced  in  a  mould,  has  been  required,  this  material 
has,  I  am  informed,  proved  both  economical  and  satis&ctory. 

Another  material  which  (while  it  is  incorrect  to  call  it  a  substitute  for 
stone)  can  often  be  adopted  as  an  alternative  material,  is  that  very  old 
form  of  brick,  known  as  terra  eotta,  the  use  of  which  has  revived  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  stimnlate  the  mani^ture.  Although  terra  cotta  is  not  a 
new  material  in  one  sense,  it  is  so  in  another,  for  it  is  only  very  recentiy 
that  it  has  become  possible  to  obtain  it  in  such  quantities,  and  of  sndi 
varied  quali^,  tiiat  it  could  be  readily  adopted  by  the  English  architect 
Ho  who  would  employ  terra  cotta  must  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of 
limitation ;  he  cannot  deal  with  it  as  freely  as  he  can  with  masonry.  He 
must  design  his  ornament  loii£|  beforehand ;  he  must,  if  possible,  arran^ 
for  a  Isjge  amount  of  repetition ;  he  must  so  design  his  work  that,  if 
■Ughtly  warped  in  burning,  the  eSbet  shall  not  be  entirely  spoilt ;  he  must 
prepare  for  delay  and  trouble,  and  he,  or  some  one  for  hun,  most  draw 
oat  all  profiles,  <KC.,  to  a  safBdeut  scale  to  allow  for  tiaie  shrinkage.  But 


sutyect  to  these  and  other  minor  cooditiona  terra  cotta  is  an  admirable 
material.  When  nsed  in  large  quantities  it  is  cheap,  it  is  very  dnzaUe,  it 
can  be  obtained  of  beaotifui  colour  and  textore,  it  is  the  most  araro- 
priate  material  to  employ  tioag  mth  Iniek,  and  it  admits  of  the  intzodae- 
tion  of  great  richness,  ud  of  uie  indeflnite  multiplication  of  a  fevjaeees 
of  artistically  modelled  wo^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Natural  Biston 
Museum,  whofe  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  employing  it  on  an  exteosive  seale^wiu 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  its  use.  In  the  various  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment at  SoutJi  Kensington  and  in  the  Albert  Hall,  terra  cotta  has  been 
extensively  employed ;  and  Ur,  Bany's  Dulwidi  College,  sod  ISr. 
Christian's  Insurance  OfOce  in  Bridge  Street*  may  be  pointM  to  as  other 
examples  of  its  use. 

Bncks  tbemselves^  uid  tilea  hare  not  fumishsd  of  late  yeaia  maoy 
really  new  inveulioni.  The  damp  courses,  air  bricks,  shaped  fiKing 
brides,  and  roofing  tiles  of  the  inganioas  Mr.  John  Tayler  are,  I  have  no 
doubt  known  to  all  present  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  varieties 
brick  requiring  mention  here  till  we  come  to  Pother's  ornamental  bricks,  i 
variety  available  for  use  in  surfiuM  dectwation.  These  bricks  have  a  patien 
imi««8sed  on  them,  and  being  made  of  fine  clay  and  well  executed,  have 
been  often  introduced  lately  into  decorative  work,  and  might  with  giest 
advantage  be  more  generally  emph)yed,  as  architects  could  readily  deoga 
ornament  appropriate  to  them. 

The  various  sotts  of  floning  and  enoanfltio  tiles  are  no  longer  nev, 
indeed  they  present  one  of  the  beat  possible  asamplea  of  a  new  buildiif 
material  becoming  generally  so  adopted  as  in  a  fow  yeara  to  grow  perfectly 
familiar.  A  tile  of  Q-erman  manufacture  was,  however,  introduced  iats 
this  country  a  short  time  ago  which  has  not  yet  become  very  generdllj 
known,  it  is  in  large  slabs,  and  rather  delict  tones  of  colour  sees 
preferred,  though  very  dabonte  decorations  have  been  executed  in  it 

A  comparatively  new  mode  of  employing  tilos  for  the  lining  of  room 
has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  who  have  decorated  the  interior 
of  many  parts  of  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond's  "  Criterion*"  in  this  manner.  Us 
tiles  are  placed  together  in  their  unglazed  state,  and  a  picture  is  painted 
upon  them  in  suitable  colours  for  firing.  They  ore  then  taken  asunder  sad 
put  into  the  furnace,  and  then  subjected  to  great  heat  and  glazed.  If  this 
is  successfully  accomplished,  the  tiles  can  now  be  fixed  a^inst  the  wall  of 
the  room  and  present  an  ab«olately  indestructible  decoiatton,  which  can  b« 
washed  as  (^en  as  it  is  needed^  thon^  from  its  high  gtase  it  is  not  eaaly 
apt  to  catch  dirt 

Mosaic — tha  most  ancient  of  all  the  uts  of  decoration— has  a  claim  ta 
be  named  among  the  revived  processes  if  not  admissible  as  a  new  <bw.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Salriati's  most  praiseworthy  revival  of  ^aa 
mosaic,  which  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  architects  a  method  of 
executing  surface  decoration  which,  ancient  though  it  be,  is,  I  think,  really 
new  to  Great  Britain  in  its  application  to  vaults  such  as  the  Wolsey  Chapel, 
at  Windsor,  or  the  vault  of  the  Albert  Memorial. 

Other  descriptions  of  mosaic,  however,  espodally  tile  mouaes,  if  lea 
sumptuous,  are  less  out  of  readi,  on  the  score  of  cost,  and  deserve  oar 
notice  as  aff(nding  a  means  of  executing  original  decorative  wmfc  at  s 
distance  from  the  eye  as  well  as  near.  The  ornamental  frieze  round  ths 
galleries  of  the  Albert  Hall,  executed  in  tessene  of  about  an  inch  square, 
IS  a  good  example.  Here  only  two  or  three  tints  of  colour  were  employed, 
and  the  mosaics  were  rapidly  made,  after  the  full  size  cartoon  hod  ones 
been  completed,  by  placing  the  tessem  on  a  tracing  to  a  portion  of  the 
cartoon  till  a  space  of  a  cwtain  size  had  been  covered  (about  six  supofieial 
feet  I  think)  and  Uien  upon  the  back  of  the  tessotn  Portland  cement  was 
applied  till  a  stout  slab  ms  fnnned  which  admitted  of  being  handled  ttti^j 
and  could  be  hoisted  up  and  fixed  in  jdaca. 

Another  description  of  work  approaching  mosaic  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced to  London,  aud  is  obtainable  of  hb.  Burke,  of  B^nt  Street— I 
allude  to  marble  mosaic.  This  work  is  executed  to  a  largo  extant  out  of 
smallish  irregularly-shaped  fiagments  of  the  material,  of  two  or  three 
tints,  so  laid  as  to  produce  the  general  appearance  ot  a  mottled  gronod, 
which  gives  r^ef  to  a  few  portions  of  brighter  colovos  executed  in  more 
valnable  marbles.  Whui  well  done  tiiis  aort  of  mosdo  ia  very  efibetiTe ;  it 
can  beobtuned  at  a  reiy  modnate  price,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  ptufe 
otrem^y  durable. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  second  head- 
new  mMo(U — not  because  the  list  of  materials  is  exhausted,  &r  from  it ; 
bat  because  enough  has  been  sud  to  carry  out  my  promise  that  I  would 
name  a  few  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  discussion 
your  own  sources  of  information  will  enable  you  to  enlarge  my  list 

New  methods  need  not  detain  us  loog.  The  building  trade  has  not  been 
revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  aa  other  tradea  havebeeo, 
and  it  ia  really  on^  in  one  or  two  of  its  branches  that  anything  ^^floadi- 
ing  to  innovation  awaits  us.  A  lemarikable  attonpt  to  introdnee  machiany 
into  tiiis  production  of  high  art  work  waa  made  when  the  machines  by 
which  the  woodwork  of  the  Houses  of  Audiament  was  roughed  oat  were 
designed.  These,  I  believe,  are  now  in  the  posseaston  6{  Messrs.  CoxftSos, 
and  are  still  worked  by  them  ;  but  &om  various  oircnmstaneeB  thqr  ia  not 
seem  to  have  become  generally  known  or  copied. 

Machinery  for  dressing  stone  has  been  again  and  again  attempted,  and 
has  been  employed  with  considerable  success.  The  contractor  for  Sl 
Thomas's  Hospital  had  a  series  of  machines  at  wo^  putiy  emph^  in 
sawing  up  the  stona  and  partiy  in  dressing  it ;  and  one  or  two  stcmMni- 
sing  yar^  exist  or  did  lately  exist  where  plain  descriptions  of  woik  an 
performed  by  mechanical  means.  The  action  of  such  machines  ii,  geos- 
rally  speaking,  that  they  bring  a  series  of  chisels,  or  tools  answerii^  to 
chisels,  forcibly  down  upon  the  stone  so  as  to  imitate  the  action  of  a  msMO 
at  many  points  at  the  same  time.  UsooUy  the  chisels  are  carried  on  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel,  though  di&rent  arrangements  are  ada^tted  by  differ- 
ent inventors,  l^bably  sawing  can  be  done  better  by  machinery  than  by 
hand,  as  wdl  as  cheaper.  The  plain  dressing  of  surfices,  and  erea  tba 
moal^ng  of  them,  is  within  the  reach  of  maehineiy,  but  it  is  doobthi  if  it 
will  be  so  well  exeonted  as  a  good  mason  would  do  it  especial^  if  tbs 
stona  Iterated  vpaa.  were  of  uneven  <x  unaqaal  taztore,  and  the  wan 
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elaborate  the  -wqA  or  the  ftwer  the  repetitionB,  the  less  advantage^  gene- 
laHy  BpeakiDg,  can  be  expected  from  the  madiiDe. 

Joisezs*  work  admits  of  the  applic^ioii  of  maefaineiT  to  s  larger  extent 
than  maeoDs'  work,  dtieflj,  if  not  eolely,  becaon  it  iDcfndes  bo  much  more 
repetition.  Id  a  first-clase  joiner's  shop  joo  now  find  a  Tery  interesting 
and  complete  series  of  machines,  which  render  it  possible  to  diminish  the 
labour  on  joinerj  very  largely.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deecribe  these 
inrentions  at  length ;  they  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  establishments  of 
OUT  large  bnilders,  and  no  one  who  has  watched  their  operation  can  doubt 
their  efficiency  in  all  ordinary  work. 

Her^  perhaps,  I  may  most  appropriately  introduce  a  reference  to  the 
ebntriraneea  fat  testing  matoiafs,  vmeh  ni^y  xm  with  infiirmation  as  to 
their  streogth  and  behaTionr  under  different  kinds  of  strain.  We  hare 
BOW  in  Ur.  Eirkaldy^  large  and  aceni^te  machine  a  testing  engine  of  a 
power  pracUeally  unlimited,  and  accurate  to  the  extent  of  making  single 
pouide  ofpressure,  while  it  will  admit  specimens  as  large  as  forty  feet  in 
iHtttb.  Here  then  we  have  a  means  of  investigating  the  strength  of 
bnuding  materials  each  as  has  not  been  preTiously  at  our  disposal,  and  we 
have  only  oorselres  to  thank  if  onr  knowledge  is  not  extended  thereby. 

Our  third  bead  need  not  detain  as  long.  New  tiructvret  are  not  ao  oflaa 
met  with  as  that  the  emuuwation  of  them  ahoold  All  much  ■pace;  and 
vm  we  to  attempt  mote  than  an  orameratioa,  a  single  norutf  wonkl 
claim  the  whole  time  at  oar  disposal  A  railway  station,  a  Crystal  Palace, 
a  modem  hospital  on  the  pavilion  plan,  a  cottage  hospital,  a  monster  hotel, 
an  aqoarinm,  a  winter  mden,  a  model  prison,  a  workhoose,  a  block  of 
model  dwellings,  a  board  school — each  of  these  is  a  new  structure,  each 
embodies  veir  modem  ideas,  and  each  of  them  requires  to  be  studied  with 
KHue  eara  hafere  it  ean  be  safe  for  an  architect  to  Tentaro  upon  it,  and  each 
is  in  tut  a  new  strnetnre.  And  first,  every  such  modem  biulding  as  a 
nadet,  a  town  hall,  an  exdiange,  or  a  court  of  lav,  bnilt  to  serve  the 
same  purposes  as  ancient  strocturee,  mast  in  the  present  day  be  mnch 
more  psrfect  and  much  more  elaborate  than  was  formerly  necessaiy,  and  is 
in  e£&ct  an  almost  new  contrivance. 

A  year  or  two  back  we  were  threatened  with  an  importation  of  Swedish 
or  Norwegian  buildings,  which,  so  far  as  their  employment  in  this  country 
im  concerned,  would  be  new  buildings.  I  refer  to  timber  dwelling-houses. 
The  pablieil^  nven  to  Ur.  Vioarj's  im^ortatim  a  timber  houses  which 
be  erected  in  Devonshire,  turned  attention  to  the  possibility  of  building 
Tery  roomy  structures  of  wood  at  a  low  cost,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  far  this  house  has  been  copied,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to 
many  such  experiments,  or  some  of  them  would  have  been  pretty  sure  to 
become  generally  known.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  build  of  house 
should  not  be  followed  in  sheltered  situations  in  this  country.  No  doubt 
careful  examination  would  show  that  it  has  drawbacks,  but  for  use  as  a 
country  resort,  a  shooting  lodge,  or  a  hunting  box,  a  timber  house  properly 
eoDstrncted  oi^ht  to  be  uirly  emnfortabte  and  cheap. 

This  leads  as  to  anothw  attempt  at  impoctation,  tlus  time  from  our  own 
colonies,  and  due  to  the  ingennity  of  Mr.  John  Tayter,  whom  I  have 
abeadv  had  occasion  to  name,  as  a  building  inventor.  X  allude  to  the 
bungalows  which  that  gentleman  has  erected  near  Westgate,  and  at  Birch- 
ington  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
honses,  and  of  examining  one  of  them  in  course  of  construction.  They 
are  very  simi^  in  shape,  mostly,  but  not  always,  one  storey  high,  spanned 
by  a  simple  low-pitchfo  roo(  portions  of  which  are  prolonged  in  (he  true 
iuiglo-Indian  style  to  form  a  verandah.  These  bnildinga  seem  thoroughly 
well  adapted  to  the  parpose  for  iriiich  they  are  erected— that  of  sammer 
aea-side  dwelling  houses ;  they  can  be  worked  and  kept  clean  with  a  very 
email  amount  of  labour,  as  many  contrivances  to  diminish  servants'  work 
lUve  been  introduced,  and  they  ore  evidently  cheap  to  build,  though  tastefol 
both  outside  and  in.  For  the  purpose  of  these  buildings  Mr.  Tayler  has 
invented  what  may  perhaps  be  colled  a  water- proof  wall.  This  invention 
has  been  patrated  by  Mr.  Taylw,  who  is  willing  to  grant  licences  to  those 
iriio  derire  to  use  it. 

Other  new  buildings  are  to  be  found  now  about  watering  places  where  a 
pablic  room,  more  or  less  resembling  the  itablissement  of  aPrench  sea-side 
town,  is  often  now  to  be  found,  and  where  also  an  aquarium  or  winter 
garden,  and  a  pier  with  a  pavilion  at  its  head  is  now  de  rigaur.  As,  bow- 
ever,  the  Committee  on  Sessional  Papers  will,  withont  doubt,  see  fit  to 
obtain  a  descriptive  account  of  some,  if  not  all  theee  structures,  they  need 
not  detain  ns  at  the  iH>esent  moment;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  that 
strikingly  new  eonstmetion  which  the  Safs  Dmosit  Ctunp^  have  engaged 
onr  Pwow,  TSx.  Whicheord,  to  erect  opposite  the  Mansion  House. 

In  condnsioa  Mr.  Smith  enumerated  various  new  building  appli- 
aneeSt  and  regretted  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  wont  of  time  from  pro- 
curing a  larger  number  of  specimens  for  exhibition.  Before  an  architect 
nsed  any  new  invention  he  would  naturally  first  inquire — How  it  would  go 
wrong  ]  secondly,  if  it  went  wroug  what  would  be  the  worst  oonaequences ; 
and,  thirdly,  whether  failure  was  preventible?  Upon  the  question  of 
repairs,  ha  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  use  of 
iron  shutters  if  the  manuCacturer'B  worics  were  100  yards  tS\  but  it  would 
be  intolerable  if  they  had  to  be  sent  100  miles  when  they  got  oat  of  repair. 
The  position  of  the  architect  with  regard  to  the  use  of  novelties  was  a  very 
responsible  one,  and  Mr.  Smith  expUtned  that  his  review  of  a  very  large 
snqject  had  necessarily  been  very  partial  and  incomplete. 


Mr.  Hbbb  said  that  he  had  been  adced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  snne  specimens  on  the  walls,  and  would  apologise  toe  not  doing  so, 
beoanse  the  indiscriminate  introduction  of  inventions  was  perhaps  not  desir- 
able. In  the  present  instance  the  exhibitor  was  not  merely  the  owner  but  also 
the  producer  of  the  invention.  The  inventor,  who  lived  in  lAodon,  was  a 
man  of  some  artistic  ability,  and  the  process,  which  was  called  xylography, 
was  somewhat  similar  to  thatcalled  xylatecbnigraphy,  described  in  a  Paper 
recently  reed  before  the  Instituta  by  Mr.  0-.  T.  Robinson.  By  means  of 
the  pecnliar  oatore  of  the  ink  employed  the  inventor  obtained  a  cheaper 
impression  than  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  wood. 

Vntmnt  Kna.  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  <tf  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  said 


that  the  snlyeet  selected  was  one  upon  iriiieh  ha  tiumght  it  woald  be  well 
if  an  annual  ^per  wen  read.  The  pnldie  eomidained    the  baekwaxdness 

Ot  architects  in  the  introduction  of  new  inventions,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  meet  such  an  objecUon  in  the  mode  suggested,  as 
the  difficulty  he  was  convinced  would  not  lie  in  finding  material  for  discus* 
sion,  but  rather  in  confloii^  the  material  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
Paper  was  very  suf^estive,  and,  like  all  that  Mr.  Smith  ondertook,  was 
mwlest  and  unambitious :  he  knew  where  to  stop.  One  thing.  Professor 
Kerr  said,  he  could  not  help  observing— that  although  Mr.  SmiUi  began  by 
saying  in  e%ct,  that  bailding  was  making  no  progress  at  all  as  compared 
with  the  progroas  made  in  various  other  arts,  yet  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
qnisition  he  proved  that  building  was  making  very  great  progress  indeed. 
This  was  snfficientiy  apparent  to  anyone  who  looked  back  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  still  mdre  so  to  thoee  whose  memory  could  carry  them  back  to  a 
remoter  period.  Mr,  Smith  bad  referred  to  the  use  of  iron  and  glass  for 
structural  purposes ;  and  the  extent  to  which  thoee  materials  had  devetoped 
in  various  depaxtments  was  ramarkablsL  At  the  same  time,  the  crystal 
palaces  bnilt  in  vsrioos  parts  of  the  conntry,  although  works  of  great 
magnificence,  could  not,  stroetataUy  speaking,  be  regarded  as  a  great 
success.  Great  efibcts  were  no  doubt  accomplished,  yet  he  did  not 
think  that  architecture  bad,  constructively  spealdng,  very  mate- 
rially advanced  by  that  invention.  One  matter  well  worthy  of 
consideration  was  whether  steam  might  not  be  rendered  snbserrient  to 
building  processes.  In  his  (Professor  Kerr'sJ  opinion  the  Vienna  dome  or 
Vienna  cone  (as  it  ought  pn^terly  to  be  designated)  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  inventions  of  modem  times — its  marnllons  sinmUdtj  was 
extremely  interesting,  and  he  would  repeat  what  he  had  said  oefore,  that 
students  of  constraeticm  would  be  well  repaid  by  mairteruig  the  principles 
involved  in  its  eonstraotion.  With  regard  to  Phillips's  girders  he  thought 
the  invention  was  meritorioos,  and  scarcely  deserved  to  be  passed  over  with 
the  assertion  that  it  consisted  mainly  in  the  accumulation  of  material  at 
the  neutral  axis,  because  the  simplieity  of  the  girders,  and  the  absence  of 
rivetting  were  most  important  features  and  worthy  of  carefal  study.  As 
to  the  selenitic  nuxtar,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  spoke  with  much  approval,  it 
was  rather  a  peeoliar  Uiing,  and  he  bdievad  that  althmgh  Geneial  Saott 
was  credited  with  its  diseoveiy',  selenitic  mortar  was,  in  &et,  based 

ra  an  invention  of  Vi.  Westnacott— the  only  difRrenee  being  that,  for 
purpose  of  expelling  the  carbonic  add  from  the  stone,  gypsum  was 
substituted  by  Oeneral  Scott  for  ground  chalk.  Upon  the  question 
concrete  he  maintained  that  a  concrete  wall,  as  coi^>ared  with  stone  or 
brick,  was  the  only  perfect  wall  we  had ;  the  only  difficulties  were  in  the 
successful  manipulatioa  of  the  c«icrete,  and  in  making  it  sir-tight.  The 
wet  might,  be  Mlieved,  be  excluded  from  a  concrete  wall  by  the  application 
of  cement ;  and  concrete  should  not  be  r^rded  as  a  substitute  for  brici: 
and  stonc^  but  as  eomeUiing  entirely  distinct.  Upon  the  interesting  subject 
of  artificial  stone,  the  Piofessor  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Smith 
touch.  Baosome's  artificial  stone  would  probably  have  been  mnch  more 
extensively  used  if  it  had  not  been  brought  out  at  too  high  a  price  to 
admit  of  its  competing  with  natural  stone.  The  material  was  used  ex- 
tensively in  America,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  England.  The 
question  of  terra  cotta  had  been  drnt  with  very  property,  but  not  ex- 
haustively, by  Mr.  ftnith.  He  (Ftofessor  Eerr)  thought  that  in  designing 
terra  cotta  they  should  endeavour  to  accommodate  it  to  the  roughness  m 
the  materials  with  which  it  was  associated,  and  he  objected  altogether  to 
the  principle  of  the  indefinite  of  the  reproduction  of  the  same  kind  of  forms. 
Why  should  not  terra  cotta  instead  of  being  treated  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining an  infinite  reproduction  of  the  same  feature  be  handled  with  the 
tool  in  such  a  way  as  to  procure  much  greater  variety  ? 

Mr.  EoKBSTON,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  more  information  with  regard  to  the  prc^rties  of  selenitic  mortar,  a 
material  which  he  believed  was  undoubtedly  invented  by  General  Scott. 
He  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  loo^  it  took  to  set  tolerably  hard,  for  it 
had  not  succeeded  to  his  satisfoction,  although  Mr.  Smith  might  have 
found  it  answer.  With  r^rd  to  concrete  walling,  be  did  not  think  that 
an^  patent  was  necessary ;  it  made  tolerable  work  and  was  cheaper  than 
bnckwork,  and  it  was  new  to  him  tu  hear  that  it  let  the  wet  through,  for 
he  considered  that  concrete  made  the  driest  wall.  A  concrete  wsJl  was 
both  extremely  strong  and  dry.  With  regard  to  mineral  asphalte  paving, 
there  was  no  pure  mineral  asphalte  io  London,  excepting  that  of  tne  Tu 
de  Trayers  Company,  all  the  other  things  being  mixed  with  pitch.  Another 
application  of  the  asphalte  in  a  liqiud  form  mi^t  be  in  obtaining  a  fire- 
proof roof,  and  in  some  large  hnildingB  in  the  City  it  had  been  used  soe- 
cessfully  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocKKBXLL  differed  from  Mr.  Ednieston  as  to  concrete  walls  being 
perfectly  dry,  for  he  had  fimnd — assuming  they  were  in  solid  mass  and 
not  with  a  honeycomb  surfiice— that  they  let  the  wet  through.  Concrete 
had  alio  the  effect  of  permitting  smoke  to  get  all  over  the  house. 

Mr.  AiTOBiaoK  agreed  with  Mr.  Cockerell  that  concrete  walls  weie  not, 
in  the  absence  of  a  noneyeomb  surface,  impervious  to  water,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  make  fiirther  observations  when — 

Mr.  Hansabd  suggested — Shaving  regard  to  the  lateness  of  the  hoar  (it 
being  past  ten  o'clock)  and  the  extensive  nature  of  the  sulfject  brooght 
before  them — ^that  the  discussion  be  adjourned. 

Sis  GiLKBT  Scott  thought  the  subject  was  so  extremely  la^  that  it 
could  not  be  advantageously  discussed  in  the  course  of  one  evening. 

It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  a^oum  the  discussion  uotil  June  7, 
when  it  will  be  resumed  after  the  presentation  of  the  medals  and  prices. 

The  Design  of  Hr.  Hmrr  O.  Harris,  A.LB.A.,  of  OardifC  has  been 
selected  from  those  sent  in  in  competition  for  the  Penrith  schools.  It  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  376  children,  and  residence  for  the  master.  The 
bnitdings  will  be  of  local  blue  lias,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  tenders 
for  the  works  will  be  invited  at  once.  Amongst  the  competitors  wwe 
Messrs.  Wilcox,  Wilson  &  Wilcox,  Bath ;  Messrs.  Jame^  Seward  &  Thomas, 
Cardiff;  Mr.  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  and  Hr.  O.  Sobinson,  Cardi£ 
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THE  NATIONAL  COLLECTIONS. 
|>ROFESaOB  IKINALDBOIT  bai  rat  the  foUowiog  Iflttac  to  the 

Idir.  Sullivan,  dnrins  the  d^Mtai  opn  th*  CiriL  Berrm  EethnstM, 
a-Twy  peitiDaiit  MMlnctl  ragSMtion — ^wbediar  lirnpool  4ad  othu 
tMrns  mi^not  oar*  disferibiitod  among  thorn  th«  collectione  oootabied  la 
ti»  Sonth  KemaingtOQ  Hiuaeoia,  and  to  a  i*gno  on*  must  coindde  in  tbu 

It  ii  gmaalif  gaeogniied  tkat  tlw  SoBtdi  giiiagtBO  Mwwiud  aad  the 
Britiih  MDsmm  az»  omrtodksd,  and  that  th«|r  unttuD  dnpUestM,  almovt 
'  idsi^eal,  of  Tarioma  objeoU.  If  distributed,  in  the  flnt  inatanea,  among 
I>d>lhi  and  Edinboz^,  which  are  alike  irith  London  great  otntreii  of 
national  ioatmotiwL,  thaw  rep/iocu  iroald  tend  to  diffue  acqaaiDtaaee  vith 
ol^jceta  at  art,  tdeooa,  Uteratnrc^  and  manniaeture,  eomoti^  to  oar  main- 
taanug  oar  pMifeioii  n  thoaa  hnadiM  of  naefol  etwly.  I  viU,  fat  example, 
alinde  to  the  eB^eai  ooUaetHn  of  ao-eaUed  Greek  vawa  in  the  Brnieh 
Museum.  Thc^  ooeapy  a  vai^  large  number  of  caaee,  and  an  aaeearire 
|ioitioii  of  spaoe  in  those  gallenee,  to  the  eactusion  of  o^sr  objeeta  bid  in 
the  cellars,  and  for  which  no  zoom  can  now  be  fimnd.  Manj  of  theee- 
T— c  are  ^most  identical  both  in  form  and  sobject.  The  moat  importaat 
of  these  sboold  be  xetaiaed  aa  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the  history  of  art 
and  riacidatio&  of  elaasical  history,  mythology  and  the  cutoms  of  the 
ameioDts.  But  others,  irtiich  in  only  some  minor  points  differ  from  these 
great  typas,  might  be  ssnt  to  tha  oUiev  eanitaU  of  Oiaat  Britain  i^ich  I 
taive  named ;  aad  the  Irish  and  Scotch  ar&ata,  sofaolan,  and  manafsctnim 
veold  be  highly  benefited  by  baring  sadi  models  immediately  under  their 
And  ui«  public  also  generally,  many  of  whom  may  seldom,  if  ever, 
Tiait  London,  would  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  those  fine  examples  which 
aie  otherwise  inaeeeerible  to  them. 

There  are  othor  dassea  of  objects  in  these  HetropobtMi  Museums  which 
admit,  I  would  not  say,  of  a  lilu  weediog,  but  lather  of  judicious  abetrac- 
tioD  and  distiibattoD.  These  would  be  of  the  highest  possible  utility  to 
all  cIbsws  otf  Bar  M^astT's  Bolgeete  in  tiim  three  fciogdoma.  Thns,  dapli- 
atm  of  botdw,  psint^  masblei,  and  maBu&etaring  objects,  &e.,  might  be 
■anttoTBrioas  hoga  towns  witiiont  injoriooaly  dimiaisfaing  the  Sletro- 
piditan  eollactiona,  aad  otilise  what  at  prawnt  is  mare  iwelesa  uid  com- 
biOBS  snpacfioky. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  ESTIMATES. 

ON  the  21st  inat.  the  annual  rotes  fi>r  the  Ciril  Serrioe  Esthnates  were 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Aa  nsoal  there  was 
sono  little  grnmbhng,  but  all  the  items  were  puBsed.  It  was  olgected  to 
the  rote  of  4,6951.  for  painting  and  maintaining  Westminstar  Bridge,  that 
last  year  the  amount  was  only  2,136^.,  but  the  explanation  giren  was  that 
«Tei7  three  yean  it  beeoues  necessary  to  r^iaint  the  bridge — and  the 
p«owpt  was  the  third  oooasion  of  aa  increased  vote  on  this  aeooant.  The 
eum  voted  for  the  oompletion  of  tbe  Houses  ctf  Parliament  was  30,74{U. 
The  first  CommiesioDW  of  Works,  in  supporting  it,  n-femd  to  the  freecoa, 
«ad  said  that  Mr.  Herbert's  painting  in  the  peers'  robing  room  would  be 
oon^leted  in  the  eouise  of  the  snnuner ;  tliat  the  very  simple  proeees  adopted 
by  Mr.  Richmond  for  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Maclise's  >  fresco  was  pro- 
nounced on  all  huids  to  be  an  ^ineut  success ;  that  tbe  Committee,  ooa- 
fliating  of  Ijord  Hardinge,  Sir  W.  Boiall,  Messrs.  Watts,  Bicbmond,  and 
Ward,  had  undertaken  to  see  if  anythtug  could  be  done  to  restore  tbe 
remaining  fteeoos,  but  those  in  the  lobby  of  tbe  Committae-rooms,  con- 
wsting  <s  illustrations  of  the  English  poets,  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
eondition  it  was  feared  they  mnsl  be  left  to  decay.  With  regara  to  the 
oew  Home  and  Colonial  c^ces,  it  was  stated  that  the  Home  Secretary 
would  mi^te  to  them  on  July  1,  and  Sir  Geotge  Bowyer  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  say  that  the  buildings  were  overcharged  with  sculpture, 
and  that  they  would  have  looked  handsomer  if  there  was  less  oroamenta- 
tton.  14,776^.  was  voted  for  Sheriff  Court  Houses  in  Scotland,  14,1091.  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  N'ational  Gallery,  3,090!.  for  Burlington  House, 
260,000/.  for  Post  OfiSee  and  Inland  Bereune  buildings,  d,638iL  for  the 
Rntish  Museum  buildings,  40,6802.  for  new  buildings  in  connection  with 
County  Courts,  and  9,606/.  for  die  Science  and  Art  Department.  On  the 
laat  rote  being  taken  it  was  ol^jected  that  it  was  time  there  was  an  end  to 
the  expenditure  at  South  Keosington,  as  the  Museum  had  already  cost 
1,191,000/.,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  collection  there  was  already  too 
vast,  and  might  be  distributed  among  some  of  the  Isjiger  towns  of  the 
cbontiy. 

The  sum  entered  for  the  completion  of  the  Wellington  Monument  was 
3,401/.,  and  Lotd  H.  Lennox,  replying  to  questions  from  Mr.  Adam,  Sir  Q. 
Bmryer,  and  Mr.  Ooldney,  obsemd  that  when  he  aneeeeded  to  ofBce  in  the 
«ariiy  part  of  last  year  very  little  progress  had  for  a  long  time  been  made 
with  the  monument,  not  owing  to  any  admicistrative  fault  on  the  part  of 
his  predecessw,  but  on  account  of  the  long  and  deplorable  illness  of  the 
lamented  scu^)tor,  Mr.  Stovens.  At  that  tine  he  asked  tbe  Committee  to 
accept  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  considw  carefully  what  course 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  that  if  he  found  the  pngrsas  made  was  not  likely 
to  be  satisfactory  he  would  propose  to  place  £e  work,  in  other  hands. 
He  was  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  statoment  of  a  gratifying  character. 
Tbe  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  cast,  and  was  merely 
awaiting  the  finishing  of  the  bronze.  One  of  the  large  side  groups  was  in 
comM  of  casting,  and  there  now  remained  in  the  sFndio  of  Mr.  Stevens  the 
other  la^  side  group,  and  three  small  pieces,  which,  according  to  a  report 
he  had  received  at  the  banning  of  the  present  month  from  two  geDlleman 
vho,  at  his  request,  had  inspected  them,  were  practically  finiBhed.  In  three 
weeks  from  the  date  of  that  report  every  part  of  tho  Welliagtoa  monument 
was  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Voung,  the  founder,  to  whom  the 
delay  which  bad  occurred  was  not  in  the  least  attributable.  Therefore,  he 
confiideutly  appealed  to  the  Committee  to  say  whether  he  bad  not  justified 
the  latitude  which  had  been  allowed  him  last  year,  inasmuch  as  during  the 
last  twelve  months  all  that  the  sculptor  was  required  to  do  had  been  done, 
and  it  only  rsmatnod  for  tbe  founder  to  make  tke  necessary  castings.  The 
Mm  of  money  in  iba  estimate  would  finally  exhanst  the  payments  for  the 


^"»k.  As  far  as  Mr.  young  could  toll,  before  the  end  of  the  pieeeDt  veu 
evenr  part  of  the  Wdfington  Monnmoat  would  be  cast  and  pkced  in  8L 
Faol's  Cbthedral.  It  would  be  seen  that  he  had  taken  a  larn  sum  iu  tlii 
year's  eatimste  for  that  work ;  bat  he  thoaght  the  Committee  would  prsbp 
that  that  large  sum  should  appear  io  the  £timates  if  he  oonld  at  the  mbs 
time  assure  them  that  th?  money  voted  would  produce  such  snhstulial 
rasulto. 

On  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  80,000/.  for  tho  erection  of  theSitti. 
ral  History  Museum,  Lord  H.  Lennox  said  that  it  would  take  two  ycta 
from  the  presmt  time  for  the  completion  of  the  building  ;  but  aogu  adi£- 
tional  time  would  be  required  for  the  removal  of  the  collection.  Durias 
the  lart;  year  the  work  bad  gone  on  with  great  spirit,  and  he  was  aniau 
that  increased  aseommodatioa  shoold  as  soMi  as  praetkaUa  he  dm  to  ttl 
British  Museum. 

On  Um  veto  to  eompleto  the  sum  of  7«,100/.  for  the  new  Omits  of 
tiea,  Mr.  Gngory  urged  tbe  expediency  (tf  eompletisg  the  boildiagB  ■ 
Boon  aa  poasible,  adding  that  if  their  oonstraetioB  was  to  proceed  only  ti 
the  nrte  of  expenditnre  named  in  the  vuto  it  wonld  take  seven  years,  aeeet^ 
ing  to  the  estimate,  to  Anitk  them — a  delay  which,  taking  the  rate  of  int*. 
pest  whiA  had  to  be  paid  meaDtiae^  and  the  ineonvauienoe  to  the  l«d 
profession,  he  strongly  depreoated.~Lord  H.  Lennox  said  he  was  m  » 
way  responsible  for  tbe  delay  which  had  oeenrred  in  the  eonstmetiaB  of  As 
new  Courts.  The  works  certainly  had  not  made  as  mud  prograsi  as  ha 
could  have  wished.  He  had  commnoieated  with  the  contractors  on  tha 
snlgeat,  and  they  bad  stated  that  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  aeeesnity  of  fixing  maohinety  of  a  certoin  kind,  which  he  knew  trorn 
other  qoanan  was  of  a  firat-class  character,  Imd  token  up  a  great  deal  of 
time.  In  consequence,  he  might  add,  of  the  remarks  whidi  he  hadsndt 
oe  a  fMmar  occasion,  extra  hands  bad  been  put  on ;  and  he  vmU 
krep  a  watehful  eye  upon  the  progress  of  the  bBildbig.— Sr  Hesn 
James  inqaired  iriiether  any  contract  had  been  entered  into  wliM 
in  any  way  limited  the  time  at  which  the  new  Courts  of  Jnaties 
were  to  be  finally  completed. — Mr.  Ooldney  said  we  had  in  Londou  nuny 
examples  of  large  and  substontial  buildings  whidi  had  been  eteetMi  viU 
great  rapidity,  and  referred,  as  an  example,  to  Covent  Gardes  Theatn, 
whidi,  though  built  in  seven  moaths,  had,  as  he  was  informed,  not  a  aingla 
stroctaral  defbet.-— Load  H.  Lettn<«  reidied  ^t  he  was  certain  a  euutcaet 
had  been  entered  into  to  eompleto  the  work  in  a  speeifol  time  ■  sirm 
yeats,  he  believed,  from  the  conmenosment  of  the  works.  Hie  foBoiiAm 
staaa,  it  ahooU  b*  nmeubared,  was  Uod  less  thm  a  year  ago. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ST.  PANCRAS 
TERMtNU& 

rSMidland  Bailwsy  Company's  Bill,  which  seeks  fix- powers  to  eenalrHt 
what  is  called  the  St.  Paneras  connecting  line,  has  just  been  ens- 
titmed  by  tbe  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ocmmonfl,  a  number  of  ctasBM 
relataeg  to  the  demolition  of  houses,  t^e  stoppii^  up  and  widenhig  ef 
streets,  and  other  powers  aooght  by  the  company  having  been  isantal 
The  uaderteking  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  BTil  as  now  sanetiaa«4 
by  Che  Parliamentary  Committee,  empowen  the  company  to  close  no  l«M 
than  twenty  streeto  and  places,  fuid  demolish  upwards  of  SOO  houses  is  tke 
neip;hhonrhood  of  St.  Paooras.  The  lands,  houses,  and  lAhu  boil^iigl 
which  the  Bill  empowers  tin  company  compnlaorily  to  purchase  are«itntM 
on  the  west  ride  of  St.  ^ncras  Station,  extending  northwards  to  a  deptk 
of  400  yards  from  the  Eoston  Boad  to  Phraoix  Street,  and  westward,  ibwA 
200  yards  from  i9kinner  Street,  Enston  Road,  to  Ossnlton  Street,  and  com- 
ing an  nvaa  of  abont  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  The  Bill  was  opposed  by  tie 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Wraks,  not,  however,  on  ito  merits,  bnt  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  wkUniag  of  several  fltreets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  company's  St.  Paneras  terminus,  where  it  is  pnpoeed  to  eflbet  a  gnat 
clearance  ot  dwelling-houses.  The  Committee^  after  hearing  evidnux^ 
introduced  a  clause  under  which  the  company,  when  they  have  aeqrinl 
posbesaion  of  the  bouses  and  bwldings  fronting  to  that  partof  KutdD 
Boad  which  lies  between  dinner  Street  and  Ossnltoo  StntA,  ahall  aet 
back  the  froatage  line  to  Euebon  Boad  so  as  to  allow  ^at  pcnlioB  ot  tke 
road  to  be  widened  to  70  feet  Another  cinttee  introduced  by  toe  ComnnHee 
obliges  tbe  company,  in  a  similar  way,  to  set  back  the  frontage  liaa  of 
Ossolton  Street  between  Enston  Boad  and  Chapd  Street,  so  as  to  allowaf 
that  street  being  widened  to  50  feet.  The  eompaay  are  algo^  at  their  ova 
expense,  to  make  Skinner  Street,  which  is  now  oiij  SO  fast  mde,  60  feet 
throughout  ito  eatire  length,  and  likewise  to  -widen  Pbceoix  Sb«et  to  M  fM. 
Tha  company  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  stop  ap  any  of  the  streets  which 
they  will  be  able  to  nppTopriato  under  tbe  Act  until  they  have  completed 
the  street  improvements  just  uaned.  A  special  clans*  i^rther  proridM 
that  as  the  coostmction  of  the  line  will  involve  the  removal  of  a  laigi 
number  of  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  Masses,  the  com  pan jr,  betes 
dispLuiagany  inch  persona,  «Wl  provide  suAciont  aeeMamodatna  daa> 
where ;  and  for  tbe  purpoee  of  enabling  them  to  providb  sadi  aeeemBoda- 
tion  th^  are  empowered  to  sell  or  let  on  hailding  leases  certain  landa  a 
the  Deighlmarhooa  for  the  erection  of  stUtoble  diraUing^omss  «r  htgaf- 
houses. 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

THE  restoration  of  the  Abbey  is  now  being  proceeded  with,  althong^ 
owing  to  the  contractors  being  short  of  workmen,  it  is  not  going  on 
fast  as  desirable.  The  oxtenaive  Chapter  House  (until  lato  yaazs  used  lot 
the  Grammar  School)  has  been  opened  into  it,  and  most  of  the  colnsuu  lad 
arches  therein  are  found  to  be  of  marbla.  The  floor  of  the  choir  has  beta 
taken  up,  and  undtfneath  it  there  has  been  dueoveted  a  large  tau^ 
covered  by  a  massive  block  of  black  marUe,  with  the  figure  of  a  wji 
originally  inlaid  with  metol,  carved  upon  it  Sevec&l  interuting  ^leeiaHai 
of  sculpture  have  been  discovered,  and  also  a  considerable  ^lanttty  (tf 
coins.  The  aubeciiption  list,  at  present,  amoonto  to  about  4,000/-  GaBr 
mittoes,  to  promoto  the  restoration,  have  been  formed  at  QisltaDhaaaH 
G-loueester,  and  one  is  now  in  course  of  formation  at  LondoB. 
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CONGREQATIONAUSTS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

rIE  folloving  passage  occurs  in  the  report  of  th*  Engliali  Coogngational 
OutpA  Bulding  Soeitty,  wkAcH  m  Md  St  the  Mtaftrnm  hdtf  last 
wtA  at  At  KemoriAl  Bxilt  Duriagdon  Stnel^  vnclflr  the  prandsnej  of 
Kr.  John  CidsbI^,  ILP. :~ 

"  The  committee  eotertain  a  sioeere  regard  for  the  profsBsioo  of  aeehi- 
tacts,  ud  never  attempt  to  usurp  thair  trae  place.  Bn^  raloable  as  the 
service  is,  it  does  not  meet  all  the  spedal  reqairemeota  of  the  ease.  There 
are  many  thiogs  in  onr  histoiy — eucnnutaneee  and  needs — vhieh  arebi- 
tMtB,  as  sneh,  (to  not  oadevitaQd.  All,  or  neai^  aU,  of  the  local  hoilding 
eomaattees  enter  opon  thfir  woA  in  otter  ignorano*  of  the  details.  Then 
there  is  an  especial  T&lae  in  an  institvtion  like  oois  to  give  iteelf  to  the 
study  of  the  question,  more  aspeciaUy  in  its  practical  bearing,  vluch  is  iu 
foil  s]nn^athy  with  the  need  aod  auns  of  local  building  oommittees,  and 
vhich  Imngs  to  bear  in  a  healthy  spirit  on  each  newnndertaking  the  benefit 
of  its  continually  growing  hoowledge.  The  serrice  of  the  Society  in  this 
xespect  is,  in  fact,  a  practical  solation  (tf  the  onee  amwrentfy  impossibla 
problem  fixing  the  old  head  oo  the  young  sbonlder.  Because  of  the  me  of 
this  gtridance  so  administered,  we  venture  to  say  to  our  laij^  CDntnbvtors, 
yon  do  bettex  with  your  money  by  entrostiog  it  to  such  an  jnstitutioD, 
and  leaTioff  it  to  work  oat  the  best  practical  results,  than  by  giving  it 
directly  andunoonditioDally  to  those  who  hare  everytldng  to  learn,  or  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  piofetaioa  or  the  eontractor.  In  noMerooB 
eases  our  advice  has  saved  many  from  mistakes  and  much  nnneeessaty 
expense.  If  it  he  ariced  what  is  the  law  to  regalate  oar  coansel,  the  answer 
is — utility.  Onr  first  queetioa  in  every  case  is,  what  is  the  end  to  be 
answered  ?  and  oor  advice  all  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  best  means  to 
secure  sach  an  end.  We  have  no  predetermination  in  respect  of  any  psr- 
ticalar  style  of  architecture ;  aud,  much  as  we  respect  beauty,  we  care  for 
BO  ornament  that  is  not  consistecit  widi  a  design  compatible  with  the 
oirenmstaoees  of  the  case,  and  available  to  the  useful  end.  In  no  ease  do 
we  ask  ourselves  what  is  absolutely  the  beet  thing ;  but^  looking  at  all  thA 
Jkcts  of  each  case^  we  do  oar  beat  to  help  to  solve  the  problem  wnat  is  best 
in  sudi  a  locality,  wiUi  such  a  population,  with  such  mean^  and  such 
religions  conditions.  And,  when  it  comes  to  the  plans  submitted  to  onr 
examination,  the  chief  and  determining  points  in  the  structure  that  we  look 
at  and  aim  to  secure  are  solidity,  sufficient  accommodation,  convenience, 
adaptatioD,  simplicity,  and  economy.  Making  the  erection  of  satisf^ictory 
bnildingB  the  primary  object  of  the  Society,  it  is  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
rnle  to  render  primary  aid  to  those  cases  only  whose  plans,  specifications, 
and  contracts  (indnding  conditions  of  contract)  are  careMly  examined  and 
reported  n^on  in  the  ^leiety's  o£Bce  befwe  the  works  axe  begun  and  the 
oontnets  signed." 

THE  8LADE  PROFESSORSHIP  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

THE  Timet  having,  in  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Poynter*!  paintings  in  the 
Boyal  Academy,  stated  that  '*  as  Slade  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
University  College,  London,  Mr.  Poyntsr  is  labouring  in  an  employmmt 
VOoHv  renHumrated,  intpeifsetly  appnciated,  and  little  in  the  pnblio  eye, 
ftir  vniieb,  in  this  commercial  country,  it  is  hard  to  get  accomplished  and 
sncceeaful  painters  to  turn  from  lucrative  commissions,  but  without 
which  we  can  never  hope  for  anything  dcBerving  the  name  of  a  national 
school,'*  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  has  off^sd  the  folbwing  explana- 
tion : — 

"  First  as  to  the  *  poor  remuneration '  of  onr  Shide  Professor.  His  chair 
is  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  20W.  a  year,  and  the  amount  paid  to  him  last  year  out  of  the 
stadenta'  fees  was  abont  500^,  after  he  had  paid  from  the  same  sonrce  the 
■tipesds  of  hie  three  assistants.  His  income  from  the  f  rofessersbip  was 
thos  greater  thaa  would  be  supposed  fiw  the  statement  nnder  coBnden- 
ti<»,  thoo^  certainly  its  amount  was  not  oo  large  as  to  be  likely,  in  this 
'  commercial  coootry,'  to  (^Fer  much  attraction  to  artists  whose  chief  olyect 
saay  be  the  obtaining  of  '  lucrative  commisstous.'  '  But  this,  I  know,  was 
not  Professor  Poyntei's  motive  in  accepting  the  post  he  so  ably  and 
worthily  holds  in  this  institution,  his  income  from  which,  however,  is  con- 
•iderany  larger  than  he  expected  it  woold  be  when  he  was  appointed  to  it ; 
but  the  pnblic  recognition,  so  era^^atically  given  in  the  Timet,  of  bis  '  fit- 

fonnda- 


icoapen- 

possible  loss  of 'lucrative  commissions'  that' may  have 
resulted  from  the  devotion  of  his  time  to  professorial  laboars. 
Then,  as  to  the  '  imperfect  wppredsdon '  which  the  writ«r 
allies  those  labours  receive.  Ilie  appreciation  of  a  teacher's 
merits  must  be  measured  by  his  success  in  attracting  and 
retaining  pujuls ;  and,  tried  by  this  teat,  the  appreciation  eqjoyed  by  Pro- 
fessor Poynter  is  certainly  not  'imperfect.'  He  has  held  the  Slade  Fro- 
fessorship  about  tvat  years,  durisg  which  period  his  pupils  have  increased 
from  less  than  100  in  the  first  session  to  206  last  session,  and  to  220  at 
the  present  time.  These  students,  mmeover,  come  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  even  from  America,  while  the  Slade  School  is  gradu- 
ally gnioii^  a  Continental  reputation.  The  applications  for  admission  to 
it  have  for  some  time  past  been  more  numeroae  than  the  existing  accom- 
modation is  sufficient  to  meet,  and  the  conseqnence  is  that  Professor 
Poynter  has  recently  bsMi  obliged,  most  relnctanUy,  to  refuse  admission  to 
many  students.  Hie  College  having  no  funds  for  defraying  the  coet  of 
providing  increased  accommodation  for  the  Fine  Art  Stmool,  this  check, 
which  the  Oonneil  regret  as  mnch  as  Professor  Poynter  does,  has  neces- 
sarilpr  been  pat  upon  the  growth  of  a  department  of  the  College  whidi  has 
manifestly  met  a  real  sod  widely-felt  want,  and  is  doing  a  work  tmly 
described  in  the  Timet  as  '  most  important,'  and  as  national  in  its  scope. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  wheUier  those  who 
reoc^ise  the  importance  of  Professor  Poynter'a  work,  and  of  the  promotion 
in  this  couhtry  w  a  high,  pore,  and  refined  style  of  art,  such  as  is  exem- 


plified in  Professor  POTnter's  two  pictiuns,  might  not  most  effectnally 
assist  the  attainment  <d  their  oljeets  by  taking  st^  for  intmsHog  the 
College  with  the  necessaty  faods  f<H>  enlarging  its  fine  art  bnildings,  and 
for  raoviding  every  other  requisite  to  enabb  Professor  Poynter  to  admit 
to  the  Slade  School  all  who  may  wish  to  enter  it.  A  large  portion  of  the 
funds  bequeathed  by  Mr.  SHade  for  the  prasaotion  of  art  in  this  country 
has  been  moat  Bsneronsly  ^pUed  by_  his  execntoxs  in  the  establishment 
our  Fine  Ait  Sdiool,  and  their  contributions  have  been  supplemented  by 
the  Council  in  so  &r  as  they  consider  themselves  jostifled  ro  dmng;  but 
these  Boarcea  of  supply  are  now  axhaosted,  so  tJiat  assistance  from  tbe 
lovers  of  art  is  now  required  to  nuintain  and  enlarge  the  usefblness  of  the 
SSade  School,  and  thus  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the  national  object 
referred  to  by  the  wnter  on  whose  statsments  I  have  felt  it  ray  duty  Xa 
conunanL" 

ST,  PETER'S  CHURCH,  MONKWEARMOUT+I. 

r[3  dmnah  has  been  reopened  after  being  closed  for  the  long  time  of 
three  years,  the  wo^  being  so  extensive  that  the  building  is  now  a 
new  dinrch  rather  than  a  restored  old  boihling.  It  is  1,200  years  since 
tbe  erigbal  St.  Peter's  w>es  oooseentted  by  Bmedict  Biaet^v  He  broei^ 
masons  fro*  Ganl,  because  they  conld  "  build  him  a  stone  church  after  th» 
manner  of  the  Romans."  Within  a  year  from  the  laying  of  tbe  fouad*- 
tions,  the  roofs  •having  been  put  on,  masses  were  celebrated  in  it ;  and 
when  the  work  was  drawing  to  completion  glasiers  were  btoaght  from  Gaol 
to  lattice  the  windows  (rf  the  ehundi,  and  of  its  pordies  and  rsfMerios. 
Benedict  then  went  \n  Borne,  and  Ivooght  pietnres,  irith  which,  by  board- 
ing from  wall  to  wall,  he  might  overlay  the  middle  neX  of  the  eburdi» 
and  others  to  adorn  the  north  and  sooth  walls.  Of  the  church  thus  bnilt 
by  Benedict,  ihe  western  wall  remains,  and  forms  the  western  wall  of  th» 
present  nave,  the  stonework  being  left  nnplastered  to  show  tiie  masonry  of 
that  early  period.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  with  its  very  curious 
archways,  was  also  built  before  6&S,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  founder. 
The  chnich  as  erected  by  Benedict  probably  consisted  at  first  of  a  rect- 
angular nave,  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  east  end,  to  which  the 
western  poroh  was  very  soon  adcUd.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  tower 
was  raised  to  its  present  height  early  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  broad  aisle  was  added  to  the  north,  and  the  chantjy 
of  St.  Lawrence,  erected  by  tbe  Hyltons,  east  of  that,  a  long  and  naxrow 
chancel  being  at  the  same  time  ere«ted  eastward  of  the  nave.  In  tho 
fonrteenth  century  the  st^are-headed  chancel  windows  w««  inserted  and 
the  sooib  waU  of  the  aaverabailt  within  its  originaL  aita.  A  Sne  canopied 
tombfbroneof  the  Hyltons  was  ewsted  in  the  latter  part  of  tiis  flftooarti 
oentnxy. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  cbnrch  in  the  year  1886  was  such  that  it  beeamo 

absolutely  necessary  to  oonsider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  seonre  tbe 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  Chnrch  of  Benedict  Biseop,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  parish  church  fbr  the  inhabitants.  The  first  step  was  the  re- 
pair of  the  Saxon  work.  Atter  that  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  the  venerable  Bede,  was  undertaken.  It  was  decided 
to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  ehurch  as  fhr  as  possible  to  tiie  plan  and 
arrangement  it  presented  in  tbe  fonrteenth  eentu^  after  the  aiUition  of  the 
north  aisle,  chancel,  and  chantry,  to  the  original  Saxon  fabric.  In  taxrj- 
ing  out  this  scheme  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old 
Suon  fooodatiuns,  and  the  arcade  and  chancel  arch  have  been  recon- 
structed on  the  old  lines.  It  follows  that  tbe  nave  as  it  now  stands  repro- 
duces acconitely  the  dimensions  of  Benedict  Biscop's  ehurch ;  the  apse 
which  he  built  is.  however,  replaced  by  the  thirteenth  century  chan«el 
which  remains.  Tbe  nwth  wall  of  the  aisle  has  been  mored  outwards  a 
few  feet  to  gain  space^  and  while  the  old  Hylton  tomb  has  been  k^in  its 
place  aud  restored,  it  has  leen  neeessaiy  to  fenn  a  qnsri  transept  at  the 
end  of  the  aisle  to  (pre  farther  acoomuiodatioE.  Any  extension  of  the 
chnrch  southwards  wus  impossiUe  on  account  of  municipal  requirements^ 
save  that  an  organ  chamber  has  been  formed  south  of  the  chaneel. 
YeMriee  are  bnilt  at  the  east  end  of  the  isle.  The  ebureh  as  it  stands 
will  hold  abont  600  worshippers,  mkI  tbe  [nincipal  entrsnse  is  b^  tfa& 
north  porch,  in  which  the  fonrteenth  century  doorway  has  been  built  up 
again,  the  old  characteristic  stone  roof  being  put  on.  The  roofs  of  the 
chnrch  are  high  pitched,  that  <rf  tbe  neve  following  the  old  lines  ^ven  by 
the  remains  of  the  Saxon  fabric.  They  are  all  open  timbered  exeept  that 
of  the  cbancel,  which  is  polygonally  boarded,  and  decorated  with  paint- 
ing. The  east  window  has  tbe  old  jambs  and  sill,  and  some  part  of  the 
old  arch,  and  the  tracing  is  carefully  worked  oat  on  a  some  what  peculiar 
design  from  the  whole  fragments  that  were  found  on  clearing  oat  the 
fiUing-itt  above  tbe  sash  window  that  had  been  put  in  bete.  The  south 
windows  of  the  chaneel  are  square  beaded.  One  is  origtnal ;  the  baad  of 
the  other  is  reproduced  from  the  deoyed  remains  of  the  old  one.  The 
other  windows  are  mostly  of  three  lights;  with  reticnlated  and  trefoiled 
traoery.  A  most  interesting  collection  of  fragmente,  dieintened  during 
the  progress  of  the  works,  is  built  np  in  the  vestibule  to  the  vestiy.  "nie 
chancel  has  oak  benches  placed  stallwise,  with  traceried  fronts  poppy- 
headed,  and  an  open  traewted  screen  of  oak  s^wrates  the  ohaoael  from  tho 
qoasi-transept.  The  Hylton  tomb  Imaks  this  setesn  In  a  pietunaqu 
manner. 

Mr.BsbsrtJ.  JahMM.^]<]«woastle,  has  been  ths  smhitset,  and  tko 
work  has  been  sweated  under  his  peiseaal  supemsioa. 

Tho  Oonsva  Xnssnm  has  acquired  a  set  of  Eomao  kitchen  ntsnals 
found  in  a  Add  near  Maitigny,  having  pxojaUy  been  burted  on  aeeoaat  of 
some  sudden  alarm.  There  are  thirty  articles,  mostly  in  bronse,  some  ef 
them  elaborately  worked,  and  sog^ttve  of  the  beao^fiil  shape  and  oma- 
nwntatiMi  of  Pompeian  vessels.  The  shoml  and  pat-hangar  da  not  diAr 
mneb  from  modem  articles,  and  there  is  an  earthen  moutd  shaped  Ufce  a 
shell,  several  plates  in  various  sizes,  a  saucepan  with  ths  bottom  worn  s'*V> 
a  laige  boiler,  a  fitnaal,  two  ladles,  a  stswpaa,  and  vssa  or  sw«m  with  two 
handles,  one  of  which  bears  the  fepsesentation  of  Imo  g^adjataw^  and  appa- 
rently awsided  as  a  prize. 
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'^oe>01tMW«non>  OoortB,  Uneoln't  tan.— Umt  SS. 

(Bafon  Tioa-OhaiHNUor  Or  B.  lOun.) 
com  *.  wnwiBA^miiiiricrw'  Ain>  mufwtauF  uamntiAna. 

Thli  MM  U  of  toiM  Interest  to  contncton.  Th*  plalntHh  In  It  ourled  on  tlufr 
liiwIntN  tmder  the  rtjU  of  "The  BeoDAmhi  OoiMnt*  BnlldlBC Oompuir f  ntd tlie 
MWdant  m  ft  bootiiMto  ftt  AtMfdmra.  Tht  Mndm  «t*id  to  «wt  mm  oot- 
tacwattliftt  |il»e«.Rii4  on  Anrut  M,  in4.lMiirtandIato»  wntnrt  wNhlte  pWa- 
im,  1V  vMeh  ttMT  agtMd  to  btrild  tm  oott^M  for  him  for  l,ar(U.,  to  twoompMad 
Br  II«eMDbarn,IBT4,  Bsdtotw  paid  for  m  toOoira 7«.  pv  omt.  par  moath  oa  tha 
nHOBtQf  Iba  work  dona  aa  It  pcooeadad,  the  aaina  to  ba  aaowtftliiad  by  tha  eartUteta 
ti  m  •amrnr:  nd  tba  MBuOndar  of  the  nm  to  ba  paid  within  om  montb  aftor  ttaa 
■anVDriboiddeartltrtkat  an  wwAa  had  baati  conpMalr  AnUM  to  UaaUa- 
ftellM.  Tbo  anmror't  flerttfleMa  for  tba  tlmB  brine  «M  to  bafiMlaaaeoodndvo 
MwM  lha  pMtta  aa  to  tba  proBMi.  uton,  qMBtr,  or  eoaqMlao  ol  Ot  votta, 
•DdlnalloHMrmanm  and  thing!  ralaUnf  tothapnadaea.  U  the eoatncton ««n 
ton  bBBfcniptey,  hMtraocT,  or  any  warn  wbaterer,  prargntod  or  dal^ed  In  pio> 
awdiBgi*Hhthe«ertB,ordld  not  prooead  tn  than  to tita  aaUaraotkn  at  thenrrvror, 
tbaMWdanthadpowar  to  rantiid  tba  eoottaokon  aoUoa.  The  ooatnuton  mra  to 
bapald  what  tbqr  misfat  thm  ba  aotitM  to,  and  tba  nulwlala,  whatbar  pnpand  or 
Bfwgwad,  whWt  mi«ht  th«t  ba  on  tba  prvElasa  mr*  to  bdoog  to  the  dataidant. 
TbaMotrael  alao  atatad  that  lb-.  Jeabsa  Motrli,  of  Aberdare,  wm  tbo  anmTor.to 
whom  an  mattera  In  dlipata  wen  to  be  refaired,  and  ha  wu  tberaby  ^rpolnted  botb 
pftttlei  to  the  agreement  for  tbftt  poipote.  The  i^atUb  oommenoed  the  cottagaa 
aarlj  In  Beptembar,  18T4,  hot  from  InablU^  to  oMabi  dnder  ollnk«n,  aa  leqnlnd  for 
Ibair  pwmllar  iiiaiiiifliiiiUin.  anil  fiiwii  nrhnr  nani  inrt  Wnflmrl  In  IftiT-rtlrT  On 
8vt">lNrM,  im.  the  town  ramror  itoppad  tba  worb  on  Moottnt  of  oartab  nwd- 
wtijt  and  drrfnt  not  hmliig  baan  oompletod;  bot  tha  oottogv  ware  aftarwaidi  pro- 
ceeded -wHb.  Ob  Voranber  M,  ie74,  the  pUnlUb  applied  to  the  defmdant 
tor  «n  adnmoe  of  T».  per  eeat.  on  the  wott  done.  On  J>M»mber  7,  1974, 
ICr.  Morria  aant  tbe  plalntUb  n  oertlfloate  that  tba  vahw  of  tba  wncfc 
Iban  dona  wm  701.  That  unonnt  ftppaared  to  tbmn  too  mnalL  Jktr  m*- 
Marad  Ital  «■  •  Mr  aeda  tt  vrioa*  tba  work  tbn  torn  ma  aboot  Moi. 
wv*a.  and  that,  In  ftwt,  on  tta  aeal»«tl87l.  par  hiwaa.oa  wbfchlbaiaWataa  bad  bami 
baaed,  the  Tatoe  of  tbe  work,  wtUMmtaKtraooaC  lor  cindn  cllakmi  to  ba  made  good  at 
aeae  Hum  or  other,  wm  between  snu.  and  MW.;  and  Uw  amount  pajable,  tbaietoa. 
between  IML  and  WOL  They  aoootdfai^  applied  to  Mr.  MoRlaoatbanbJeot ;  botba 
dteUaad  toatatotbagronnda «  wUdibahad  made  Uaoartlfleato  tot  tba70l.,or  to 
anarll,ballartocaatbowMOMTCOtlnthaamoontwbkhbebadfliad.  TtaapUntUa 
ttMaeaaanUad  another  nnajror,  who  oertlfled  that  tbe  real  relne  of  the  work  than 
«Mw«aiMN».  and  odd.  On  Daoamber  9  the  plaintlfli  wrote  u  the  detatdant,  en- 
cifcielngftoopTBttheaBrTeyor^  oertUoato  for  the  TO/.,  stating  that  the  nloeof  the 
werk  aetoaDr  done  hj  Uiem  then  amonnted  to  SML,  and  adding  that  onleet  tbej  le- 
celTedaebeekfdrS»OJ.,on  or  bef«t*  December  1«,  lt74,  thsrabonU  atop  the  works. 
Tba  MtndantWTCtolnnplj,  Omt  U  waa  »  naa  fW  tba  plalntifle  to  a*  him  for 
BoavnotdmtotbemniidBrthBaonlraat;  but,  aooordtag  to  tba  tarma  of  wtaMi,he 
WM  quite  pi^MH«d  to  par  wbaterer  wm  doe  from  time  to  time.  Ha  add,  bowoter,  that 
bamaat  hare  the  proper  ocrtlfloato  framlfr.  Honia  baton  ho  handed  the  mont^  orer, 
and  eflmd  to  tend  them  a  cheok  for  tbe  701,  On  December  If,  1ST4,  the  plaintlOi 
oeeeed  an  work  under  the  oontraot.  On  Jaonai7  t,  lS7*,tbar  want  U4  e'(do<*  In  the 
nomine,  «ltb  some  carU  and  horsea,  to  ramoro  the  matarlels  from  the  premlaaa.  On 
jMUiaijt,aadrfimdant  gave  tba  plalntlffli  IMnal  ooUoa  ol  Us  UrtaotlOB  than  and 
ttMratoraaaiadtbaoontnetand  oompW*  tba  works  bimsetf,  hoMtag  than  responsi- 
ble for  any  artra  eoeta  to  wUcAi  be  might  so  ba  pnt.  Tbe  ptalntlib  not  having  been 
paid  for  tlie  work  ther  h«]  don*,  lostitated  this  nit  for  an  aoconnt  of  what  wm  doe 
totfaam  from  tbe  drffendaM  andsr  the  contract  tor  pajmeot,  a  deelarattoi  that  tbe 
drtrndant  had  aok  nHdlr  rsMlBdad,  and  wm  not  entltlad  to  nsalod.  tba  oontnut,  an 
laJnnattoB  to  mtnSn  hbn  fMn  approprtotlng  or  removing  tba  ptaat  and  matorlals, 
and  from  ntindlnc  the  pUlnOflb  trora  tba  alta,  or  pmsBttaig  than  taking  ponasrion 
of  then  thlnge,  and  tbr  damages.  Tbs  oaaw  oama  oo  npon  an  Intarioontoir  motion 
for  SB  injvnetton,  whild^  after  soma  dtooumlan,  wm  taken  w  a  motion  fteadacrae, 
•ad  the  bearing  of  the  onsepcoosedtd  wiflk  aooooidlngly.  A  gnat  deal  arUanoe 
WM  AMooid  on  botb  sUoie 

]b.J.NaplsrH]gglns,Q,0.,aadHr.l3.  W.  Hamnlag  w«  tor  th*  plaUttft;  Mr. 
OhMM^Q.a,aBd]b-.  F.O.  J.  ktUar  ware  tor  tbe  defandaat. 

nr.  J.  N.  Hraonrs,  Q.U.,  wm  beaid  in  reply. 

Tba  Ticn-OBAXcKuim  atatad  the  faeta  tbe  csm,  and  In  doing  so,  said  no  doBbt  tba 
Bontiaat  wm  In  Ita  tems  very  atiingait,  and  tbe  powere  of  the  enrreyor  or  ariMtrator 
ample  and  nndedned.  Bnt  experience  abowed  that  enob  powere  ware  neoeaaary  to  oaiM 
this  kind:  and  the  contract  WM  not  really  one  lota  more  etringeiit  than  masj  of 
thoM  toto  wbldt  oontiaoton  Tolantarily  entered  with  railway  and  other  oompulea. 
ItWMnottabewoeideredatthBtthepUlDtUIeBhoaldhaTebeMidlasatUlcd  with  Mr. 
Moittf  s  cortUoata.  They  attribnted  Itm  naitoinieia  to  want  of  oompetanoy,  or  nnfair- 
nam  on  his  part ;  hot  there  wm  nothing  in  tlie  erUenoe  to  estaUlah  anything  of  that 
sort.  Be  made  an  independent  enrr^  of  the  worke  and  premlMa,  and  tbe  plalnUSe, 
hSTlng  by  tbe  advice  vt  tbeir  solicitors  entered  into  the  contract  whiob  gan  tbe  snr. 
veyor  sncb  fnU  powera  of  dstemlning  the  matts  In  dlipato  between  the  parties,  coald 
art,  so  far,  ba  hoard  to  complain  of  bia  oertiOoate.  Tbe  defendant's  oondnot  q>pearod 
to  bftTS  been  harab  and  nnrOMonsblo,  and  tbe  oertiflcateoertatnlywM  not  a  liberal  one. 
Bnt  the  anthoritles  showed  that  In  cases  of  this  natan  tbe  only  ground  on  which  the 
osrtUicatM  of  sDrreyers  ooold  be  relieved  against  wss  wbso  the  nrvayor^  oondnot  Itad 
bean  Improper,  Tezatioiu,  or  fraudnlont.  Mr.  UorrU  depoeed  that  ba  belleivd  ha  wm 
right  In  the  G«rtiflcabe  which  ha  had  fnToIsbed.  Otber  aorreyors  bad  been 
eenanlted  by  tbo  i^sintlfli,  and  they  had  certainly  dtll«red  from  him ;  bnt, 
tim,  there  wm  also  eridsnoe  to  eapport  bis  views.  There  wm  no  proM 
that  be  bad  aoCsd  altbar  Improperly  or  veuttoasly,  and  nothing  at  all  to  show  that  he 
bad  given  a  frandnlent  oertlflcato.  Vor  this  Conrt  to  Interfere  in  tbaee  casae  without 
the  Btronnet  proof  ot  tbe  reqolslto  gronnds  wonU  open  tbe  door  to  an  Immense 
amount  at  da^er  and  mlsebief ;  and  there  wen  no  sofBdent  grounds  in  this  com. 
Then,  with  reqwct  to  the  condnot  of  the  partloe  tbemaelTes,  botb  the  plalntifle  and  the 
defOndant  wen  In  fanlb  The  plelntilb  ahonld  have  gone  on  with  their  works  tor  at 
kast  another  month.  Mr.  Morria  mi^t,  pwh^M,  have  been  Imluoed  to  reooMlder  the 
matter  when  be  gave  his  next  certiflcate,  hot  they  oerteluly  ought  not  to  have 
peremptorily  stopped  the  works  m  they  did,  and  then  proceeded  to  remove  tha  materials 
tieoa  tbe  premises.  Ths  detsodaot,  too,  had  bssa  not  only  harsh  and  onreasonable  on 
his  part,  but  wrong  In  thinking  bs  ooold  rssdnd  the  contract  m  be  did.  Ths 
Ooort  tound  Itself  greatly  embarrassed  and  much  oppreseed  with  the  dIOIoulty  then 
WM  to  properly  dlqwslng  of  this  case.  During  the  arguniHita  mon  than  one  attempt 
bad  been  made  and  suggestion  oflersd  with  a  view  to  a  ssCtlament,  either  by  a  full  per. 
formanoe  of  the  oontiact  on  theooeband,  or  thsoomulBtoreeolaalonof  it  on  the  other. 
Bnt  neither  side  would  listen  to  tha  propoaals.  Thestriot  rigbtaot  ttaepartifla,ttaerefon, 
Bhme  ramainad  to  be  determined ;  and  bavtog  regard  to  the  whole  oms  In  all  Ita 
a^ieoliithapnpiraidertobeBow  mads  wooM  be  that  the  dafsndant  aboold  giv*  aa 
■BdwIafcinstodaHTCrnptba^aat  tftltaa  pWniUk,  and  that  tbiir  bUlla  tUantt 
AooM  bn  dUtolMd  vlttoM  MBta, 


Tha  nna  Arta  Jnrr  liave  deeidad  that  do  puBting  in  thii  jea^i&. 
bibition  of  the  Fhris  Salon  is  worthy  of  tha  Medal  of  Honour,  but  tluy 
hftye  awaidad  one  to  M.  Chaper  for  his  Bcnlptore,  "  La  Jeaoeaae,"  torn- 
ias  part  of  a  monament  to  BegnaoU  and  the  pnpili  of  the  Sehool  of  Art 
Ulled  daring  the  war. 

Tha  Prinoa  Oonaort'a  Uraiorial  Ohapal  at  'Vlzidaor  Osatle  is  about 
to  be  opened  to  the  pablie     mder  of  the  Qaeen. 

A  OoUaofelon  of  Drawlnca  and  Watar^ooloura  hj  M.  GustaTe  Dtni 
has  been  aold  this  week  at  the  H6tel  Drooot.  There  w«n  a^^awapla^ 
and  th^  realised  altogether  about  55.000  finnea. 

Tha  rina  Arta  Aaaooiatlon  of  Oftpa  Town  have  opened  a  gatUi;  is 
Cape  Town.  His  Excellen^r  Sir  Henry  BatUj  pnaided  at  tha  flnt  matt- 
ing, and  the  Dean  of  Cape  Town  ^lirued  an  eloqnent  addreaa. 

ICr.  Gladstone,  it  is  stated,  intends  renting  Ham  Mmoot  Honse,  un 
Bichmond,  the  reeidenoe  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott. 
Br.  Bohnaaaa.  the  art  historian,  died  at  VTiesbadeo  on  the  30th  lost 
Tha  Duka  of  Abaroom  has  infonned  the  Dablin  Corporation  Ihst 
be  will  reeonunend  the  Treasoiy  to  lend  them,  insttad  of  350,0001.,  a  snm 
of  500,000/.  for  their  main  draioage  wo^  at  3^  per  cent.,  proridad  thit 
next  session  they  [womote  a  Bill  to  amend  tbeie  Act  of  1871. 

Ttr  W.  olark,  O.B.,  is  to  reesin  the  nm  of  3,0002.  tat  prepuii^  a 
scheme  of  drainage  for  Madras. 

Prior  Bird's  Chapel  in  Bath  Abbey,  which  was  left  in  an  unfinished 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  has  now  been  completed  by  the  late 
Frebendaiy  Kemble's  family. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Biohardaon,  M.D.,  FJELS.,  baa  ■eceptad  tha  <^  of 
Prendent  of  tbe  Health  Departmwit  of  the  Social  Soeiiee  Oongnsi  ti 

Brighton,  to  take  place  in  October. 

Kr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Masenm,  has  recaived  inatmctions  from  tba 
Treasniy  toreaavhisreaearehes  in  Mesopotsmia,  and  he  ia  to  remain  is  the 
East  until  tbe  anm  ot  1,0001.,  which  has  bean  pbeed  at  hi«  diipiMal,  is  «- 
hansted. 

The  Pnblio  Worke  Xm%u  Board  have  adranced  83,5501.  batweaa 
January  1, 1871*  end  Deeamber  SI,  1874,  for  improring  the  dwallinga  of 
the  latMoring  classes.  Of  this  amount  32,000/.  was  lent  to  the  Impnred 
Industrial  Bwellioga  Company,  and  28,000f.  to  the  Metrotfolitan  Atooda- 
tion  for  Improving  tb«  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  ClaBsee.  The  rate  ol 
interest  is  4  par  cent 

The  Veatry  cf  Bl  Pftnenu^  it  ii  eatimatad,  have  saved  2,1741.  Ids-  U. 
daring  the  last  twelve  montba  bj  the  adoptioB  of  the  Bwtor  ^^tem  te  tha 

pnblic  lights. 

The  Sub-Wealden  boring  is  now  progressing  at  the  rata  of  S5  feet 
per  day,  and  ovn  1,000  feet  has  bemi  readied.  Financial  diffioaltiM 
imperil  the  completion  of  the  work,  bnt  it  has  bean  nwrivad  to  floitiBW 

it  ontil  a  depth  of  1,500  feet  has  been  reached. 

The  Oxford  ArobiteottiTal  and  HUrtorioal  Sooietjr  lately  made  so 
exconion  to  Fairford,  where  they  visited  tbe  parish  chnrch,  and  inspected 
the  not«d  stained  glass  windows. 

The  Deaigna  of  Messrs.  Holton  *  Oonnon,  of  Dewsbory,  bare  been 
selected  in  tbe  competition  for  the  Soatbowram  Schools. 

Th»  Dealgn  of  Mr.  rothersiU  Wataon  has  been  selected  by  dia 
Nottingham  Qas  Committee  ont  of  several  seta  of  drawings  for  the  wvA- 
man's  aweUin&a  In  flats  at  Basford.  There  wiU  be  sixty-three  lepanta 
dwellings  In  aU.   Tbe  works  are  to  be  procMded  with  immediately. 

The  Wlndaor  Dralnase  Worka  have  been  eommenoed  by  tbe  en- 
tractor,  Mr.  Aeo^  The  total  eoat  of  the  works  it  «ati>utod  at  »(i,ML, 
whUb  will  be  raised  by  loftn,  r^yable  by  iMtalments. 

"  Thelhiveror^aBoU,"  whidi  is  intended  for  the  Cathedral  of  CologBa, 
has  arrived  there.  It  was  east  flrom  French  gan<metal  presented  br  the 
Emperor  of  (Jermany.   The  attempts  at  easting  repeatedly  miscarried. 

Tha  Memorial  Oha|>eI  to  the  lata  Bishop  WUberforee,  a^joiiiiiig  tli« 
oollege  at  Caddesdon,  iriiich  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  8,0001, 
wtB  aa  Tneadqr  t^ened  by  the  Bisht^  of  Ozfind. 

Tha  Work*  of  the  Harwich  New  I>odEs  hare  bean  eonineiietid  at 
Bathiide. 

The  Oldest  Honae  In  laelth  has  jut  been  demolished.  The  bnildiag 
had  all  the  peenliarittes  of  the  dwelting-boBssB  of  tbe  age~mon  than  thiw 
centariee  a^— in  which  it  was  ereitfed.  An  oak  easement,  beantiflilly 
carved  and  in  excellent  preeervatioa,  was  taken  out  by  the  wtnkmsa  when 

taking  down  the  walls.- 

The  Foimdatlon  Stone  of  the  Eiddermioster  Municipal  BoildiD^wu 
laid  on  Taesday  last  by  the  Mayor.   Ur.  J.  T.  Meredith  is  tbe  architsd. 

The  Birmingham  Town  Oouneii  have  been  nnable  to  obtain  a  loM 
tender  fbr  the  sapply  of  Bowley  ragstooe  for  paving  than  9<.  lA  per  Ion, 
the  bifl^iest  price  lormerly  bang  lOd.  The  re-paving  of  aboit  H  mibs 
of  streets  about  to  be  ondertakeo  will  cost  S2,000£ 

The  "  Maaoheater  Guardian  "  savs  that,  among  a  number  of  valnaUa 
articles  which  went  down  in  the  Cadie  off  Ushant,  was  a  handBome 
hunting-knife  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portngsl.  It  was  a  somewhat 
celebrated  work  of  art.  The  sheath  and  handle  were  corioosly  and  elabo- 
rately carved  in  solid  silver  into  a  _profaBion  of  heads  of  annnab  of  tba 
chase.  The  work  was  executed  by  Baphael  Daooata,  a  eelebnted  sitist  of 
Portagal,  and  occupied  him  eleven  years  in  its  completion.  The  knift 
sent  &om  Lisbon  in  the  Cadir  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  on  view  at 
the  Fortngal  Legation  inlitaidon,  sailwasin8andtotheanK)utof7iOOO^ 
Unfivtonataly  the  model  was  Uw^  as  wdl  as  the  actual  tn^y. 
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GON8TRU0TIVE  SCIENCE  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

HE  subject  which  is  set  down  for  discas- 
rion  at  the  Inatitate  of  Architects  next 
Monday  evening  is  one  which  mAT  be 
said  to  constitute  a  retj  good  test  of  the 
metal  of  which  that  body  i>  composed. 

It  was  SQf^ested  at  the  prerioui  meet- 
inp  that  the  progress  of  bnilding  science 
mig^t  be  locked  npon  as  a  matter  which 
it  would  be  well  tot  the  ^istitnte  syste- 
matically to  investigate  once  a  year;  and 
the  hint  was  certainly  received  with 
mfficient  favonr.  Not  mfy  is  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  a  great  extent  a 
thing  which  uchitects  ere  sapposed  to 
be  capable  of  overlooking,  hnt  In  the 
opinion  of  all  truly  intelligent  persona,  no  amount  of  artistic  merit 
in  certun  architects  individuallv  can  excuse  the  profeedon  at  lai^ 
from  uDdertttlring  most  thoroughly  to  appreciate  and  understand  it 
"Wben  therefore  we  find  a  member  of  such  studious  and  reflective 
mind  aa  tir.  Kogkb  Shith  coming  forward  to  initiate  discussion 
upon  this  snbieet  by  reading  a  Paper  like  that  which  we  reported  in 
our  laat  number,  we  must  nlainl^  say  that  we  expect  to  And  his 
brethren  accepting  the  challenge  in  such  a  way  as  to  endeavour  at 
any  rate  to  prove  tiieir  peraonal  knowledge  of  their  practical  work  to 
y»  equal  to  the  demincM  of  the  ege.  The  visionary  and  whimsical 
critidama  which  are  occarionally  expressed  regarding  the  English 
architect's  defietendea  in  tlie  knowledge  of  architecture  we  can  con- 
template frith  a  little  amnsement,  although  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  annoyance ;  bat  when  it  is  ul^d  tnat  he  is  backward  in  bis 
Bcqtiaintance  with  building,  this  is  what  we  cannot  avoid,  iu  these 
days  of  engineering  enterprise  and  inventive  genius,  to  look  npon  aa 
a  auestion  of  the  most  settoos  Import. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  the  meeting  may  take  up 
the  subject  It  ie  possible  that  the  hour  and  a  half  at  its  dispoeid 
may  he  frittered  away  in  thoee  exchanges  of  experience  about  trifles 
ivhich  are  too  often  all  that  can  be  supplied  by  certain  kinds  of  very 
useful  people  who  "  know  their  business  "  only  in  that  empirical  way 
which  answers  to  the  common-place  affairs  of  a  trade.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, agfun,  that  there  may  oe  apparent  something  like  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  practitioners  who  are  realty  somewhat  benind 
the  age  in  science,  to  assume  each  his  own  littie  standpoint  upon 
some  unimportant  spedaltf ,  whereby  to  disguise  a  general  want  of 
mderstanding.  There  an  even  some,  as  we  fear,  who  may  hold 
upon  prindpw  to  the  doctrine  that  all  discussion  whatever  la  a  bore, 
and  so  eeek  to  save,  or,  as  they  think,  uphold  the  reputatioi  of  the 
hody  br  every  one  prudently  avoiding  to  commit  himself  upon  de- 
t^ls.  Xastly,  let  us  say,  we  hope  there  may  be  eome  who  on  this 
occasion  perceive  that  uie  matter  in  hand  is  the  broad  area  of  nine- 
teenth century  sdence,  and  who  will  therefore  strive  to  the  utmost 
to  sustain  Uie  enquiry  in  a  large-minded  and  truly  intellectual 
manner. 

The  proposition  with  which  Mr.  Roger  Smith  set  out  in  his 
excellent  diseonrse  was  one  which  many  of  our  readers  may  be 
disposed  to  characterise  aa  a  mistake,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  policy. 
In  bnilding,  said  he,  there  has  not  been  the  same  degree  of  advance- 
ment as  in  other  departments  of  applied  science ;  wherefore,  he 
implied,  he  and  bis  hearer^  and  their  brethren  in  England  at  large, 
must  be  excused  by  such  cusses  of  men  as  the  civil  engineers,  toe 
machinists,  the  chemists,  the  electricians,  and  other  inventive 
Bpecialiata  who  have  made  England  so  famous,  tar  that  they  may 
not  be  aUe  to  make  a  displav  of  novelties  whitui  shall  seem  credit- 
able in  the  feoe  of  mdi  ennable  progress.  But  at  any  rate,  the  more 
the  lecturer  enlaised  upon  his  sntgeet  the  more  he  proved  his  apology 
was  needless ;  and  we  will  consent  to  take  it  therefore  as  only  one 
more  those  too-amiahle  instances  of  self-depreciation  for  which  the 
English  architect  of  oar  day  is  in  some  respects  as  distinguiahed  as 
m  others  he  is  perhaps  remsikahle  for  something  like  the  reverse. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  deugners  of  such  structures  as 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  covering  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  building, 
the  roof  of  the  St  Pancras  Railway  Station,  the  dome  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  the  hundred  and  one  varieties  of  modem  viaducts  and 
tmdges,  are  in  every  case,  although  nominally  engineers,  really 
architects.  Buildinv  is  just  now  an  art,  we  may  take  leave  to  say, 
of  three  great  branches;  architectural  building,  engineering  building, 
and  tiiAt  advanced  shipbuilding  which  is  called  indeed  nowadays  m 
this  express  sense  naval  architecture ;  and  so,  he  who  intelligently 
looks  at  tiie  roof  trussing  of  a  great  railway  station  must  surely 
Mraeire  tiiat  it  u  all  an  architectDoal  and  in  no  degree  an  eogineer- 
ng  woric  <d  constractiMi,  jost  as  ib»  lulway  is  all  enf^eering  and  in 
ao  wn'  ai6hita6tonl.  or  a  steam  ram  naval  snd  nothing  else.  Why 
it  is  that  the  profeomm  of  mgineen  and  not  that  of  the  architects  has 
ftnnidied  tiw  mm  to  eoBtrive  the  great  woks  of  tnhiteetaml  bnild- 


>  indeed  from  what  it  was 


ing  which  we  have  instanced  is  altogether  another  question ;  perhaps 
a  personal  question,  perhaps  not ;  certainly  a  professional  qnestim  so 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  a  sdentific  question  it  assuredly  is  not  Therefore, 
when  an  architect  speaks  of  the  progress  of  building  science  in  these 
days  it  is  vain  to  overlook  what  happens  to  have  been  done  by 
engineers  simply  because  they  do  not  rail  themselves  architects ;  it 
would  be  far  better  to  accept  such  constructors  as  architects  in  name, 
and  let  the  engineers,  if  tney  wish  to  do  so,  show  that  this  is  not 
correct  in  fact. 

The  advance  of  building  sdence,  therefore,  has  of  late  years  been 
marked  by  many  notable  iiinovations.  Iron  and  glass  construction, 
rolled  and  built  iron  girders,  iron  trussing  of  great  span,  the  'Vienna 
cone,  concrete  work  in  its  varieties,  artificial  stone,  terra  cotta, 
mosaic,  timber  houses,  various  cements,  and  a  multitude  of  con- 
trivances in  drainage,  heating,  ventilation,  fireproof  worl^  plumbery, 
gas-lighting,  stoves  and  chimneys*  tile-work,  and  so  on,  with  an 
equal  variety  of  new  processes  of  decoration,  all  come  nnaer  review 
at  a  glance.  Of  the  merits  of  this  imposing  list  of  scientific  matter 
thwe  can  sorely  be  no  doabt;  and  it  was  said  with  obvions  tmth,  in 
the  commencement  of  discussion  which  immediatdy  fbllowed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  RosBB  Smith's  Fape^that  the  constructtve  mxk  of 
tiie  architect  has  now  become  teiy  dimrent  indt 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

But  the  question  whether  the  generality  of  such  men  as  ore  mem- 
hers  of  the  Institute  are  equal  or  not  to  the  full  appreciation  of  all 
these  items  of  scientific  progress  is  one  which  we  shul  he  better  able 
to  answer  next  week.  It  is  of  course  the  peculiar  porition  of  the 
architect  to  carry  in  one  hand  the  tools  of  mechanical  work  and  in 
the  other  the  refined  appliances  of  imt^native  design — a  burden  of 
intellect  more  than  most  men  can  readily  bear.  How  much  the 
exercise  of  the  graces  of  fancy  interferes  with  the  practice  of  the 
computations  of  scientific  skill  is  well  known ;  and  none  the  less  re- 
markable is  the  detriment  to  artistic  genius  which  is  produced  by  the 
habit  of  mind  that  best  favours  constmetiTe  amUtiMi.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  lightly  call  upon  any  man  to  be  at  once  a  great  artist 
and  a  wonderftil  builder.  But  we  have  this  alternative — ^whilst  we 
recognise  in  certain  of  onr  architeetoral  leaders  those  particnlar 
accomplishments  which  point  to  a  seat  in  the  Royal  Academy,  we 
look  to  others,  no  less  dialingaished,  for  those  quahties,  kindred  omly 
incidentally  in  business,  and  mentally  in  no  way  at  ^l,  which  leu 
across  the  line  that  separates  the  Inatitate  of  Arehitects  from  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  it  may  not  be  truly  said  of  any  member  of 
the  Institute,  however  brilliant  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  an 
ima^native  artist,  that  he  positively  discountenances  as  an  inferior 
task,  if  not  an  unworthy  one,  the  study  of  practical  construction. 
It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  there  are  avowed  enemies  of  the  pro- 
fession (and  why  the  profession  should  have  avowed  enemies  at  all 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand)  who  do  not  fail  to  insinuate,  if 
the^  hesitate  to  assert,  that  this  depreciation  of  science  is  charac- 
tenstie  of  the  typical  architect  whom  they  seek,  if  not  to  overthrow, 
to  undermine.  Neither  can  the  drenmstanee  be  ignored  that  such 
exponents  of  a  discontent  for  which  there  may  occasionally  be  some- 
thing like  an  appearance  of  reason  must  be  ecmfessed  to  be  too  oftfut 
successful  for  the  moment  with  certun  classes  of  the  public  who  are 
content  to  procure  their  opinions  upon  matters  which  are  profes- 
sionally obscure  from  "  the  man  iu  the  street"  But  we  venture  to 
deny  ttie  accuracy  of  the  supposition  that  any  truly  artistic  architect 
can  ever  forget  that  he  ie  a  constructor  first  before  he  can  he  an 
artist  at  alt;  and  even  if  it  were  to  be  suggested,  as  a  weak 
point,  for  example,  in  the  advanced  ecclesiastical  practice  of  the  day, 
that  church  arcnit»cture  will  prefer  to  identify  itself  with  the  finesse 
of  decorative  processes  and  archaeological  authenticities  rather  than 
with  the  too  practical  philosophy  of  the  strains  of  lattice  girders  and 
the  equilibration  of  arches,  we  are  not  indisposed  to  bint  that  after  all 
the  fastidiousness  of  even  our  extremists  in  art  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  that  we  know  of  no  one  of  them  who  is  injany  way  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  solid  pudding  of  plain  bricks  and  mortar  in 
actual  business  for  the  comparatively  empty  delights  of  pure  fancgr. 
We  name  no  names,  bnt  we  cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  a  custom  in 
the  architectural  profession  to  turn  op  the  nose  even  of  a  Royal 
Academician  at  work  of  the  humblest  respectable  order,  sn  long  as  an 
acceptable  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  five  per  centnm  is  tacked  on  to 
the  end  of  it 

But  what  we  should  really  like  to  see  occupying  the  attention  of 
leading  members  of  the  Institute  on  Monday  evening  next  is  the 
actual  science  of  the  so-called  engineer;  and  the  way  in  which 
we  should  like  to  see  this  handled  is  boldly  and  authori- 
tatively. The  behaviour,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  bnilding  materials 
is,  08  matter  of  fact,  probably  more  familiar  in  many  im- 
portant respects  to  the  aixJiitect  tban  to  the  en^neer.  The 
scale  of  their  use  maybe  different,  or  perhaps  it  may  not;  but 
the  arcana  of  their  nature  and  the  practical  pnnciples  of  their  em- 

Sloyment  in  the  architect's  work  must  of  necessity  be  at  the  architect's 
nger  ends.  In  the  application  of  the  formulte  of  structural  calca- 
lation,  again,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  architect  should  be  in  any 
way  behind  the  engineer;  the  precise  strength  of  the  Britamiia 
Bridge,  the  predee  design  of  the  St  Faneras  roof,  the  precise  prin- 
ciples of  the  Vienna  cone,  a»  matters  in  which  the  architect  who 
happens  to  be  a  malhematican— and  it  is  not  every  engineer  who 
happeiu  to  be  so — ^may  surely  trust  himself  to  speak  as  freely  as  an/ 
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one  in  ilie  world.  So  also  with  such  a  soliject  as  the  manufactare  of 
terra  cotta,  artificial  stoae,  or  mosaic:  why  should  those  architects 
who  are  well  known  to  understand  the  rationaie  of  the  case  be  so 
excessively  modest?  Even  in  drainage,  ventilation,  chimney  con- 
atruction,  and  a  round  dozen  or  two  of  similar  vulgarities,  as  one 
may  say,  of  building  practice,  why  should  the  architects  hesitate  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  tradesmen  ?  We  are  inclined  to  thinks  sdtei  all, 
there  is  much  more  of  false  modesty  and  much  less  of  igoorauce 
amongst  English  architects  just  now  than  tbey  allow  the  public  to 
suppose.  _^  ^ 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 

Bi  Edwabd  W.  OoDwor.  F.S.A. 

The  Oreek  PlajB. — IT. 

PERI CT-.es — eo  ^ular  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  divided 
the  honouis  with  Jane  Shore— is  such  a  tctt  doubtful  play,  no 
matter  what  point  of  view  we  tAke,  that  I  might  nurly  be  excused  if 
I  omitted  it  altogether  from  this  series.  It  is,  moreover,  a  drama  that 
bas  not  been  acted  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  devoutlv  to  be  hoped 
never  may  be  acted  again.  Gowee  as  chorus  fixes  tne  date  of  the 
fitory,  and  ahows  that  the  "  Ajttiochub,  King  of  Antioch,"  of  the 
dramatis  peraona,  la  the  same  as  Asnocavs  tbe  Gbbat  who  reigned 
over  Syria  b.c.  233—187.  There  is  nothing,  probably,  in  the  whole 
range  of  dramatic  writing  where  the  unities  of  time  and  place  ore 
so  peimstsntly  disregardM  as  in  Fezicles.  In  the  four  scenes  of  the 
Aort  fiist  Act  we  are  Imnied  from  Autioch  to  Tyre,  and  from  Tyre 
to  TharsuB.  Br  the  time  we  reach  the  second  Act  we  find  ourselves 
in  "  Fentapolb  (Cyreniuca).*  whence  we  go  to  Tyre  and  back  again. 
In  the  third  Act  we  are  on  a  ship  at  sea,  Oien  at  Epheaus,  thou  at 
TharsuB,  returning  again  to  Enbeeus.  In  the  next  act  we  go  to  and 
fro  between  lliarsus  and  Mitylene,  and  in  the  last  we  go  from  Mity- 
lene  to  Ephcsus.  Then  again  tiie  text  teems  with  anacnroniams,  e.g^ 
stringed  viols,  pistols,  bellow^  parish  churches  with  thMi-  steeples, 
bells  and  all,  neadles,  tennis  courts,  toamaments,  shields  charged 
with  mediteval  devices  and  mottoes,  ink  and  paper,  a  Spaniard  in  a 
ru^  a  French  knight — one  "  Monsieur  Vhrolbs,"  a  Puritan,  and 
other  late  sixteenth  century  names  of  persona  and  things  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rehearse. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  complete 
unity  of  time  and  place;  and  although  the  text  is  somewhat 
laden  with  anachronisms,  there  is  nothing  so  outrageous  as  a 
nediffivsil  toumamant  taking  a  place  in  the  action  of  a  piece  which 
in  itself  professes  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Asziochus  the  Gsbax 
Hie  scene  of  this  Oomed^  is  Ephssos^  and  the  time  that  when  the 
old  order  of  thin^  was  givuiff  plane  to  the  new.  Thenfore,  although 
I  hare  classed  this  work  with  tiie  6re^  P^7^  ^  ^'  really  claBsical 
only  in  the  associatims  of  its  scenei^  and  u  the  ]uctiires  it  may 
present  us  of  such  portions  of  the  ancient  city  whidi  may  have  been 
preserved  as  late  as  the  time  of  CoKBTiNm™.  For  we  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  the  Comedy  of  Etrors  has  reference  to  a  time  when  the 
Christian  Church  of  Ephesus  was  jsnjoying  either  the  undisturbed 
days  that  followed  aiter  the  DiocuETiAir  persecution  (i..D.  303), or  the 
earlier  lull  that  ensued  about  fifty  years  before  this,  or  immediately 
after  the  Valerjak  persecution.  As  there  is  not  the  &iatest  indication 
in  the  text  of  the  worship  of  either  the  Qreek  or  Ephesian  AatEius, 
88  no  one  throughout  the  play  refers  to  any  god  or  goddess  of  Homan, 
Greek,  or  Asiatic  mythology,  and  as  there  is  an  abbess  evidently 
regarded  with  no  small  respect,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  latest 
date  or  the  reign  of  Cokstuttisb  the  Oxbat,  a.d.  306-337,  as  the 
neriod  of  the  action,  a  time  when  Ephesus,  although  her  glory  had 
oeparted)  was  still  a  busy  place,  when  her  temples  and  public 
buildings  had  not  yet  been  scanned  from  the  quarryman's  point  of 
"neWf  and  when  a  stranger  might  very  well  denre  or  even  be  anxious 
to  "  view  the  city,"  and    gaze  upon  the  bnildiuga." 

The  scenery  as  set  down  for  this  comedy  coousta  of : — 

1.  A  hall  in  the  Duke's  palace. 

2.  A  public  place  (for  Act*  2  and  4). 

3.  A  public  place  (m  front  of  the  houee  of  Antiphoim  for  Act  3). 

4.  A  public  place  (in  front  ef  a  nunnery  for  Act  6). 

The  second  Scene  of  the  first  Act  is  also  a  public  place  or  street ; 
and  if  an  open  vestibule  or  portico  of  the  palaoe  be  arranged  so  as  to 
form  part  of  it,  one  set  scene  might  well  serve  for  the  first  Act.  The 
scenery  thus  treated  would  be  wholly  external,  and  illustrative  of  the 
street  archkecture  of  Ephesus  oiroa  a.d.  SSO.  With  a  littie  cars 
these  foor  eoenes  might  be  mode  very  interesting,  for  nowhere  did 
the  twilight  of  the  old  order  <rf  things  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  com- 
mingle more  completely  thfm  in  this  great  Ionian  city.  But  the  old 
Older  things  was  very  different  in  the  Ionian  Greek  colony  of  Asia 
Minor  to  what  it  was  in  Hellas  proper.  The  basic  inflnenoe  of  the 
native  or  Araatic  in  this  colony  was  immense,  whilst  the  operations, 
first  of  Uieir  neighbour  Croesus,  then  of  Persia  on  the  one  band,  and 
Haoedonia  on  the  other,  were  not  likely  to  pass  over  the  heads  of 
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SQch  a  lively  impre^ionable  mixed  population  as  the  Ephesians  wen 
without  leaving  some  evidence  behind  them.  The  Asiatic 
part  in  the  combination  was  markedly  viable  in  the  gieat 
tdol.  The  Aetemis  of  the  Greeks  closely  followed  in  the 
Diana  of  the  Romans  was  ever  a  maiden  goddess,  and  in 
early  mythcdiMy  was  se  distioct  from  the  Goddess  of  ^  Umi  is 
Apollo  was  from  Helios.  The  chaste  goddess  of  the  diver  bow 
sending  forth  arrows  armed  with  plagues  and  death  for  mnn  sol 
beaa^  yet  hdpful  uid  eumtive,^  and  es^oally  vrabdiM  of  the  yottng,. 
is  a  very  dinerent  aoit  of  ^vini^  from  one  whose  nriesta  wen 
eunuchs,  and  who  embodied  as  her  dii^  attraottoM  IbeiMs  oC  froc- 
tifieatifni  and  nouriabment :  one  who  was  uifn— iilwl  not  as  a  taO, 
small-hipped,  beautiful  woman  by  air^  maimer  of  nsans,  hat  n  a 
strange  archuc  mass  of  symbolism,  of  which  it  is  eangh  to  ai^  ftit 
a  maral  crown  rested  upon  the  head,  and  tiie  body  ww  eevetel 
with  numeroushreaats.  Later  on,  or  B.C.  366,w4Mn  AeSwtTsi^ 
(whose  character  has  been  made  known  to  na  (hMMh  %x,J7t. 
Wood's  excavations)  was  demnied,  the  ittfloenaa  Kltampcfitai 
art  becomes  manifest.  The  ctmmna  ocelatm  an  tthnost  as  inkij 
separated  from  the  {ullara  of  the  Athenian  Prm]a«r  thelHr&eaca 
as  the  ireest-Renoissanee  is  from  the  severest  rtfwnaw  Ooaunenasl 
prosperity  and  undisciplined  freedom  were  tokn^y  safe  feuBdatieBa 
for  the  licentiousness  and  voluptuous  luxury  that  towered  not  <aAf 
over  lE^eaian  society,  but  over  the  whole  Ionian  district,  and  this 
licentiousness,  splendid  in  its  extravaganee,  we  may  be  c^nite  sun 
found  expression  in  architecture  and  sculpture  as  well  as  m  poetit 
and  music,  or  in  habits  of  life.  The  fri^ents  the  Temple  oov  b 
the  British  Huseom.  especiatly  of  tiie  ooAonntf  oolste,  orsculptmei 
pillars,  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  this,  and  altheiuh  from  its  n» 
and  its  coatiineae^  both  miBaterialaDdUbour,thisbaiUliognii^tlLm 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  have  been  reguded 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  by  men  who  revelled  in  w  Inek 
of  their  geographical  position,  who  loved  u^oar  and  vritcbciaft,  bat 
oould  not  fight — although  no  doubt  there  were  certain  elegances  in 
its  Ionic  proportions,  enchanting  e&cta  in  its  tsll  columns  and  ^dr 
long  vistas,  and  bewitching  beauty  in  its  architecture  features  mads 
to  look  their  best  by  help  of  paint  and  the  plastic  art ;  yet  from  the 
evidence  before  us  the  Doric  temple  of  Minxbva  at  Atiiens,  covering 
not  a  quarter  of  the  area  this  at  Ephesus  occupied,  must  have  beea  M 
immeasurably  superior  to  it  as  order  is  to  confiision  oar  sobrietjto 
intemperance.  The  general  street  architecture  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  SSHt, 
would  not,  however,  oe  composed  of  Ionic  oc^onnades,  nor  would  the 
house  of  AiTTiPHOLCS,  nor  even  that  of  the  chief  magistrate,  dulre, 
or  proconsul  be  a  miniature  r^noduction  of  the  temple  of  Astans^ 
or  DiAVA.  That  the  houses  of  E^esus  were  man  elaboiats  sni 
more  fimoifiil  than  those  of  towns  where  the  Doric  strle  nrsvHled 
may  be  at  once  admitted ;  that  in  the  better  dasa  of  builaiBgi  tli» 
u^r  floor  might  have  been  planned  as  an  open  Ic^igia  suironadel 
by  Ionic  ci^umns  supporting  entaUature  and  low-pitched  roof  is  not 
improbaUe;  that  public  lemAai  with  rows  of  marble  ehafls  nl 
jHctore-covered  walls  might  be  seen  in  many  an  open  place  is  m<ne  than 
probable ;  and  it  u  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  might  have  eziaiel 
in  the  midst  of  new  Roman  arches  and  piles  of  Roman  pilarten  i& 
A.D.  330 ;  but  the  scene  painter,  whose  amy  no&m  of  Ephesus  is  tiiatit 
was  a  town  of  Greek  temples  or  a  city  of  Roman  palaces  orbssliaL 
would  do  better  if,  instead  of  troubling  to  put  bis  idea  into  pictond 
form  of  pillar  and  pediment,  be  gave  us  whitewashed  canvas  md 
wrote  upon  it — This  is  Ephesus."  If,  however,  he  is  minded  ts 
make  his  work  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  age — an  age  when  even 
branch  of  science  is  being  more  or  less  explored — ^then  by  cuafm 
study  of  Mr.  Wood's  discoveries  aoA  of  such  remains  aod  reston- 
tions  of  the  monuments  of  Xanthos  and  Halicamassus  that  we 
possess  the  character  of  the  earl^  architecture  of  Ephesus  majte 
secured.  So,  also,  turning  his  attention  to  such  vrotks  as  tSa 
houses  at  Pompeii,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  (a.d.  70),  Diodszurt 
Palace  at  Spalatro  (a.b.  284),  and  even  the  Porta  Nigra  at  Trevei,  bs 
may  be  enaoled,  if  he  baa  any  constructive  tntelUgence,  to  give  u  a 
tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  later  buildings  of  Ephesus  in  a.d.390. 

For  the  oostwae  of  the  Comedy  of  Emns  autkorities  acB  to  be  iMBi 
in  widl  pai^mgi,  in  cotnc^  and  m  tkeaonlptMna  of  th«  MuadlCflV- 
siAVxnnL  Tha  mflaenoe  of  Boae,  it  mmat  he  i— wifcrnia,  ^ 
no  other  influenee  the  woiid  baa  ew  wperianead  ia  Aa  inaostiUe 
power  with  which  alw  graspad  the  oatmnd  life  of  ^  ^ 
conquered,  ntoulding  th«r  haUts  and  ctMtoms,  th^dMStaadthA 
building,  in  her  own  way.  In  Gaul,  in  Oermaay,  in  Asia,  as  in  It^fi 
the  same  Roman  iasbions  prevuled.  The  OTdiaaly  cinl  A«o 
a  lon^  tunic,  made  without  sleeves,  but  cot  b^bbm,  so  that  ths 
material  fell  over  the  shoulder  Hk«  loose  sle«v«s,  mwk  tlw 
same  as  we  see  in  the  Greek  chiton,  far  the  jfeerad  tn«c 
does  not  ftppear  to  have  been  genendly  adopted  until  the  fifih 
century.  Tne  men's  tunic  was  as  a  ruin  shorty  the  womea'a  la* 
Three  kinds  of  mantle  or  upper  garsaent  were  Msad  at  this  tiasr— 
1,  a  short  thick  woollen  doak,  called  prnntda,  rsachiog  te  the  ki8% 
chiefly  used  on  joomeys  as  leas  cumbeontome  tbait  ^  athsr  IsMM  w 
wrao ;  2,  a  bimu  or  cloak  for  rainy  weather,  geoeraUy  mads  « 
wool  left  long  and  sbi^gy — this  was  also  used  as  a  hoed  or  cenMf 
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fiiNrfba  liead^  3,  the  toga,  used  ouljr  hj  the  nmer  claases  at  im- 
jpartant  maetugs  or  on  great  feetiTe  oooasioos ;  wn  robe  vaa  made 
aztraaelj  oapaeunu,  so  aa  to  be  full  of  folds  when  arranged  on  the 
boc^,  ana  waa  cut  in  a  curred  shape,  utuallj  something  less  than  a 
aemidrole :  one  end  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  cir- 
cular part  hang  down  in  front,  nearly  as  low  as  the  feet.   It  waa 
then  wrapped  ronnd  the  back,  passed  under  tlie  right  arm,  and 
brought  once  more  over  the  left  shoulder  across  the  chest  like  a  belt, 
but  not  too  tightly.   The  "  Duke  "  in  the  play  should  wear  a  toga 
embroidered  with  gold,  hut  the  ordinary  toga  was  of  plain  white 
wooL  In  JLH,  320  the  use  of  the  toga  waa  r^iuy  on  the  decline.  As 
an  axtiole  of  female  ooetume  it  bad  long  been  given  up,  except  by 
the  mm'etrix  and  the  adulUm,  the  lattw  of  whom  at  the  time  we  are 
ttBaidecing  had  not  moob  opportunity  for  the  display  oi  the  toffa  <» 
•asy  otiber  ooabune,      by  the  law  of  OoRSTAirxnra  she  ww  firat 
whipped  and  fhan  aant  to  a  nunnery,  whmoe  if  not  taken  by  her 
teafiand  ahe  waa  lotead  to  take  the  habit  of  a  nun  and  die  coavent 
ttte  vas  doaed  on  het  for  ever.  The  meiebix  in  the  comedy  might, 
metdee  her  tunic,  wear  a  thin  rilk  scarf  or  shawl,  for  ailk  or  sericum 
aa  an  oidinaiy  material  for  the  better  kind  of  dress  bad  come  into 
fSaabion,  gone  ont  and  come  in  again  since  the  time  of  Heb- 
jaOKB  ana  Tuoh  of  Athens.    Soloserica  or  bot>ibycinum  was  made 
entirely  &om  the  cocoona  of  the  hov^x  or  silkworm,  but  there  was 
also  a  semi-mlk  manufacture  known  by  the  name  tubaeneus,  where 
the  warp  was  of  linen  or  wool,  and  ibis  was  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
■un  material  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  luxurioua  and  the  ^y  of  both 
atoms,  althoBgh  its  uae  was  regarded  with  mere  or  less  lealoaey  fay 
iaapeiial  eyes.    The  "  Abbess  "  woiUd  be  dreeeed  in  the  Umie  and 
-the  birrm)  the  latter  worn  over  the  head — hood- wise — ^brooght 
looBd  the  light  eheek  over  the  breast,  and  thrown  over  the  left 
akouMnr.   Any  figure  on  the  drees,  or  on  the  "Priory,"  would  be 
probably  limited  to  that  of  the  aaered  monogram  (the  X  and  P)  which 
-awean  on  the  emus  of  CoKaTAjnnn^  and  vhicb  seems  to  have  been 
taen  generally  used;  pre<»Bely  aa  the  umple  form  of  cross  was  at  a 
later  period.  .A  Mateaal  nauch  aflected  by  Ae  Ohrktians  of  this 
.period  was  a  woollen  staff  wiUi  a  dark  band  woven  in  it,  or  left  as 
the  selvage.   In  the  latter  case  the  dress,  if  made  of  four  wid^s  of 
stuff,  would  thus  have  two  vertical  stripes  on  the  front  and  the  back, 
where  the  aelragea  joined.   The  psenula  shown  on  one  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Catacombs,  illustrated  by  Fbbski,  shows  the  out^r  or 
•dj|e  border  daik,  and  two  bands  double  the  width  of  this  border, 
binding  the  mantle  into  what,  if  laid  out,  would  be  three  equal 
jsftinne.    Shoaa  and  aUppere  appear  to  have  been  commonly  worn 
both  aezea,  and  neoUaces,  ofaaina,  ear-ring»,  costly  girdles,  and 
Mad  drsaaei,  seem  to  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  finr 
JBphsBiane  ia  ej^te  of  all  St.  Paitl'b  teaching. 

THE  ROYAL  ACA0EMY.-8CULPTURE. 

r 'O  leaders  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  English  scalptm^  have  passed 
away  since  the  last  Academy  Exhibition  was  open,  and  we  now 
see  their  names  for  the  last  time  in  the  catalogue— J.  H.  Folst  and 
'J.  B.  Pamp.  The  refined  taste  and  6ne  balance  of  the  first  are 
abown  in  the  large  seated  figure  of  The  laia  Sir  Benjamin  Gumneu 
(1,S0&),  although  the  treatment  of  attitude  and  costume  is  too  much 
after  routine  to  redeem  the  statue  from  ekgaiit,  well-suattuoed 
laediocrity.  By  Pbilip^  under  the  title  Homeward  Sound  (1,803), 
is  exhibited  a  natnraUatic  group  of  a  peasant  woman  bearing  a  child 
eo  her  ahouldar,  more  vigorous  than  pleasing  perhaps,  but  the  on- 
ward motkai  given  to  the  figure  is  pnuseworthy,  and  the  modelling 
'kaa  more  deeisKa  than  much  of  Phiu'  '^  work. 

The  eleetiim  of  Mr.  Abustbad  to  a  vacant  aseonateabip  ia  one  of 
tte  beat  Teeeat  distributionB  of  academic  honours.  The  sculptor  has 
sent  tvro  wtnka  to  justify  his  clums  to  recognitioQ,  7%e  Dead  Lea7ider 
Q^^),  an  unfinished  us-relief  in  marble,  and  a  figure  of  Thilosophy 
>p,S18),  to  be  cast  in  bronze  for  King's  College,  Cambridge.  There 
IB  no  mistaking  in  Mr.  Abmstead's  work  aj^wer  of  original  concep- 


■oat  lianhs,  heavy  in  death,  lies  Uie  drowned  XiBavdsk.  his 
h«d  and  ahoulders  aupjurted  on  the  lap  of  the  Sicen,  a  sea 
Usd  with  widoKiread  wings  hovers  near  and  brings  balance 
iato  a  scheme  of  unea  else  tmrhytbmic  and  odd.  The  treatment  of 
tha  mde  ia  fine,  largely  planned,  moulded  teoderly,  jet  without 
naeaninriesB  flnirfi.  ButthecHstingof  the  drapery  and  the  management 
of  the  hair  in  the  other  figure  la  wholly  difierent,  and  to  our  mind 
aarours  of  the  punter's  brush  rather  than  of  the  sculptor's  chisel. 
Tbese  crumpled  angular  folds,  these  rope-like  tresacs  may  be  in- 
tended to  represent  the  effect  of  salt  wavea  on  the  robe  and 
locks  of  the  diaconsolate  Siren;  but  tike  result  is  an  un- 
sevlptoxesffne  acEatchineaa  of  auriace.  Nothing,  on  tbe  contrary, 
flan  be  Mttec  than  the  simple  broad  fol£  of  drapery  that 
ctothe  tbe  maagiva  seated  figure  of  PhUmtihif.  The  faee  is  of  tbe  k)w- 
bnwed  ty^  with  ittotruding  chin,  that  Mr.  AimwtB  aflbcts, 
-according  with  large  and  rather  lompirh  limbs.  Tbe  right  arm  of 
IMmf^  is  eidctaulT  painfally  short,  and  noteover  without 
aaaUiaff  at  the  t«m  m  the  wrist :  a  less  graeeftil  treatment  could 
iie*w^  badairised.  Bet  tite  figure,  taken  altogether,  has  nobility, 
-dignify,  Isfgnsss,  qoaUlies  to  gain  which  one  msj  forgive  short- 


comings. Mr.  Abhsixu  has  won  a  position  which  will  bear  to  be 
improved.  A  young  ecnlptor  whose  work  has  attracted  us  strongly 
has  a  position  to  make,  but  unless  we  mistake  tiie  power  is  not 
wanting.  There  are  several  pieces  by  this  new  comer,  T.  N. 
MacLeah  ;  notably,  a  seated  figure  called  lone  (1,898).  The  statue 
is  singularly  gracwul  in  composing  line,  grao^ul  even  to  a  feult.  The 
C^l's ItBhs  are  crossed,  and  one  foot  mly  touehee  the  ground,  the 
right  arm  resting  on  the  edge  of  her  seat  supports  the  bo^,  the  left 
holds  the  tablet  on  her  knee.  Between  the  head,  torso,  and  eztre> 
mities  a  perfect  balance  of  proportion  reigns^  instead  of  a  medley  of 
models,  as  is  common  to  the  figures  of  Engltsh  sculptors.  The  whole 
thing  ia  entirely  fresh  and  natural.  If  Mr.  MaoLsas  can  add  to 
grace  and  symmetry,  vigour  and  character  we  shall  hear  good  things 
of  him. 

The  evil  genius  of  Mr,  Dukhah  prompted  him  to  attempt  an 
ekbwate  gvonp  of  The  8irm  md  Leeauler  (l^),  ohiefly  reounkaUa 
fat  tbe  extraonlinarily  bad  oompoution,  whidi  refuaas  to  nkMe  at  any 
angle.  Fortunately  the  sculptor  ^E^wars  to  better,  indeed  to  Ten' 
good,  advantage  in  a  design  for  a  Bettbie  Drmkmff  Fomtam,  to  be 
catt  im  Brmue  (1,300).  The  management  of  the  two  boys,  back  to 
back,  with  their  pitchers  and  the  foliage  plants,  b  very  happily 
thought  of.  We  may  name  among  fancy  figures  Maria,  Mdtne.  ae 
Siael  (1,310),  bv  Tantaedibi;  A  Sowler  (1,323),  which  ia  a  respect- 
able crib  from  the  antique,  by  Mr.  Stephens  j  also  Fortaken  (1,299), 
a  spasmodic  figure  not  without  merit,  by  A.  Bbucs  Jot  ;  unfortu- 
nately the  artist  has  overpassed  the  line  which  parts  the  sculptor  and 
the  poet,  and  committed  an  error  in  choice  of  sabject,  which  is  otdy 
made  more  obvious  by  the  amount  of  intensity  thrown  into  the 
paaeionate  action  of  the  figure.  Pretti^  decorative  is  A  Faieomar 
by  G.  SufHOXDS.  The  most  spuited  piece  of  fsneiflil  work 
is,  however,  Ia  GSnit  da  FratJdin  (1,384),  m  the  marble,  by 
MoNixvEEDB,  a  sprite  of  a  boy  curled  round  a  Ughtning  conductor. 
We  could  suppose  the  sculptor  a  pupil  of  Oabpeaitx,  so  much 

Oiiant  diablene  is  in  tbe  elfish  boy,  so  sharp  is  Uie  execution,  so 
of  purpose  the  design.  The  usual  amount  of  mild  sentiment 
and  amoitious  inanify  encumbers  the  space  of  the  sculpture  gal- 
leries. As  signal  examples  we  may  cite  'Tit  my  Mamma  ^1,834), 
In  O.  S.  Rvmwox,  a  very  domestic  grouj)  indeed,  and  the  collection 
<a  portrmts  honoured  in  extremely  bigh  xdief  by  Count  Qlbi- 
OKUT,  as  a  Familt/  Group  (1,238).  The  pursuit  of  art  in  high 
places  is  most  commendable,  but  if  such  family  matters  as  tus 
marble  relievo  were  kept  strictly  in  the  family  it  might  be  better 
'  for  tbe  honour  of  our  Exhibition. 

Portraiture  amonf^  the  sculpture  receives  welcome  variety  in  the 
I  figure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carfyle,  by  J.  EL  Bobhk  (1,901).  The 
1  prophet  in  dressing-gowa  and  very  large  shoes  site  meditative  in  an 
'  easy  chair,  head  inelined  forward,  both  hands  resting  quietly  on  the 
crowed  knees.  Of  course  the  treatment  is  euin«itfy  Daturali8ti&  but 
it  escapes  the  grotesque,  and  tbe  somewhat  coame  handling  of  Mr. 
BoEHH  has  served,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  unusual  tenderness  and 
reticence  tbe  picturesque  and  rugged  grandeur  of  his  siUtject.  The 
face  and  figure  eo  familiar  among  us  wUl  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  kindly,  though  not  in  heroic,  fashion  b^  this  statue.  The  shelves 
of  busts  are  even  more  than  usually  deficieot  in  interest  After  the 
terra  cottas  by  M.  BALOtr,  of  Miss  Heteitine  (1,351),  and  of  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  A.S.A.  (1,368),  both  of  which  are  somewhat  exaf^rated 
in  the  mannerism  that  mare  M.  Dalod's  olever  wcffk,  such  as 
absurdly  deep  cutting  of  the  eyeball  and  strain  of  the  cheeks,  the 
greatest  attraction  lies  in  two  jokes  among  the  busts,  perbaite 
both  of  powerful  types,  Mr.  Spurt/eon,  namely,  by  Adaih-Aoton 
(1,396),  and  Sir  Henry  Cole,  R.C.B.,  by  J.  Oimule  (1,402).  In  the 
first  case,  we  may  consider  that  the  subject  makes  the  joke,  for 
nature  has  certainly  gifted  the  preacher  with  an  irresistibly  marked 
phj'siognomy ;  in  the  second  instance  the  fun  is  fairly  divided  ba- 
iween  eltter  and  artist ;  every  spurt  of  Mr.  Gauble's  chisel  seems 
incisive  with  satire,  unintentional  we  must  presume.  Aa  a  last  con- 
tribution from  the  late  C.  ruLLSB,  of  Florence,  a  sculptor  whose 
early  uomise  was  never  fulfilled,  comes  a  bust  of  a  handsome  lady, 
MMe.  U  Brd<m  {l^my 

We  cannot  conclude  without  notice  of  the  increasing  number  of 
ladies'  namee  among  the  sculptors.  We  wish  the  fair  sex  every  suc- 
cess in  their  arduous  profession,  but  we  tear  there  ie  not  much  chance 
for  them  ao  long  as  a  sculptor's  atelier  in  which  women  may  study 
under  good  teaching  does  not  exist  in  London. 


Mr.  Blohard  Barehett,  the  esteemod  head-master  of  the  Tranniag 
School  at  South  Eensington,  died  in  Dublin  oq  the  27th  ult.  after  s  long 
illoess.  He  was  coQuected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from  its 
establishment,  and  previously  had  been  master  in  the  School  of  Desiga  at 
SoveMet  House.  He  was  thus  a  most  useful  public  sarvaat  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  majority  of  tbe  masters  of  the  art  schools  of  the  country 
had  been  trained  under  him.  Hr.  Buichett  was  also  a  historical  painter 
of  mnch  merit,  sereral  works  of  his  baring  been  exhibited  of  late  years  in 
the  Boyal  Academy  sod  in  proTincial  exhibitions,  and  was  the  painter  of 
the  aeries  of  portruiu  of  the  sovareagns  of  Eaglaad  in  tbe  Bebtag  Boon  ef 
the  Hoeae  of  Lords.  Books  on  practical  geomsUy  and  petipactive,  which 
he  compiled,  have  been  most  popalu  with  Btndents,  and  have  run  through 
maiqr  editions. 
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THE  PLANNING  OF  STREETS. 

By  a  Fbotihciix  Abchitbct. 

TJIBW  pepaona  reflect — and  we  fear  few  promoters  of  new  thoronghfirefl — 
•K.  how*  manj  subtle  ingredients  ester  into  the  formatioD  of  a  gay, 
agreeable-looking  street.  By  the  term  "street"  we  mean  a  thoroughfare 
of  any  Unci,  be  it  creseent,  cireoB,  or  street  bo  called,  enclosed  on  each  of 
its  sides  by  bnildings — a  defiaiUon  that  vill,  of  conne,  exclude  sncli  parkal 
£inges  as  Princes  Street,  Edinbnr^,  or  the  London  Piccadilly.  MoreoTer, 
by  the  "planning"  of  streets  we  may  as  veil  premise  these  remarks  per- 
tain only  to  their  artistic  formatioa  or  design,  quite  iRespective  of  sevenge, 
subways,  or  anght  else  sabterranean. 

It  we  looik  at  the  majMi  of  any  of  our  thriving  ancient  dties,  and  com- 
pare the  formation  of  their  new  streets  with  the  old  ones,  we  see  the  nsnal 
tendency  to  fwmality  in  the  modem,  and  to  irregularity  in  the  andentt 
thorongh&ies.  ITot  only  axe  the  lines  of  these  latter  oblique  in  direction, 
bat  they  are  seldom  rectilinear;  while  not  merely  right  lines  but  rigjit 
angles  obtain  in  the  ease  of  the  new  streets  and  "improved"  districts. 
Here,  certainly,  is  an  egregious  falling-off  in  comeliness  and  amenity  from 
the  ancient  method  of  street  planning.  Whether  the  &ct  be  attributable 
to  accident  or  otherwise  it  is  now  hard  to  say,  but  somehow  our  forefathers 
do  not  appear  to  hare  been  smitten  in  the  laying  out  of  any  old  English 
town  with  that  rage  for  straight  and  square-set  lines  we  are  ourselves  bo 
prone  to.  That  it  is  a  propensity  favourable  to  gloom  and  nttei  dullness 
of  aspect  any  one  familiar  with,  let  us  say,  the  Portland,  the  Bedford,  the 
Grosvenor,  or,  the  Somera  estates,  laid  out  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  old  London,  would  readily  allow.  Even  the  occasional  wayforer 
along  Baker,  Harley,  or  Gowec  Streets  assents  to  their  proverbial  stupidity 
of  aspect:  to  realise  it  and  have  it  driven  into  one's  soul  a  man  e^ould 
dwell  regularly  in  those  lively  districts,  and  be  doomed  to  have  (as  many 
have)  his  daily  "  eonstitnticmal"  limited  to  thur  confines.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  the  weary  sameness  of  the  facades — two  square  windows,  iron 
railing  and  a  door,  two  square  windows,  iron  zailiiig  and  a  door,  and  so  on — 
constitutes  the  besetting,  all-pervading  defect  of  these  anfortunate  streets. 
That  it  is  but  one  of  the  superinducing  causes  of  their  dollness  any  one 
may  see,  on  pacing  for  a  few  days  those  portions  of  the  Bedford  Estate 
which  have,  within  the  last  dozen  years,  bad  their  old  brick  fronts  "  done 
np"  in  compo,  from  the  designs  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Surveyor,  the 
late  Mr,  Charles  Parker,  no  mean  manipulator  of  the  Italian  style.  Here, 
it  is  true,  the  mean  stone  copings  have  been  replaced  by  mutuled  and 
modillioned  cornices ;  moulded  "  dressings "  with  and  without  pediments 
may  make  us  forget  the  jaeaa,  square  brick  openings  of  the  old  windows  ; 
and  rustication  and  long  lines  of  moulded  stringcourses,  all  do  their  best 
to  charm  us,  but  in  vain.  One  paces  the  Bedfordian  Streets  as  wearily  as 
ever;  some  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  cornices,  the  dressings,  the 
string  courses  and  the  rustics — albeit  they  tend  us  on  our  right  hand  and 
on  our  left,  and  avrait  as  in  due  order  and  symmeti?  in  the  far  distance. 
Some  of  us  may  sigh  for  a  glance  again  at  even  the  old  red  brick  window 
openings  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  with  their  quaint  soffits,  cut  here  and  there 
to  the  double  ogee,  or  other  conning  curve;  and  somehow  we  are  all 
ffiseontented  with  Mr.  Parker's  "  Imiffovements  of  the  Bedford  firtate." 

The  wearisome  aspect  of  moat  of  these  modem  streets  arises  from  thrir 
long-drawn,  straight  and  rectangular  plan,  far  more  than  from  the  monotony 
of  their  architecture.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  so  far  as  r^ards  the 
attractiveness  of  its  architecture,  all  interest  in  the  aspect  of  any  street 
we  traverse,  subsides  to  sero,  whian,  by  the  too  fiidle  display  of  its  distant 
extremities,  we  can  predicate  to  a  line  what  will  be  the  component  features 
of  its  fafades,  when  we  come  np  to  them.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  of  a 
straight  street,  but  of  a  crescent.  We  comprehend  its  whole  at  a  glance ; 
and,  haTing  done  so,  hare  nothing  in  the  mere  architectonic  lines  to  beguile 
us,  as  we  pace  it  to  the  bitter  end.  We  are  speaking  of  course  of  the  arcbi- 
lecture  of  a  crescent :  with  most  crescents  there  is  an  open  parterre  in 
iront,  towards  which  the  attention  of  the  wayfarer  is  sure  to  be  drawn, 
and  as  sure  to  be  arrested.  A  mere  chance  of  the  contrary,  however 
slander,  would  not  only  relieve  the  evil,  but  even  go  far  to  remove  the 
apathy  or  emnti  of  the  beholder.  Mr,  Nash's  Quadrant  in  Begent  Street — 
especially  if  we  re-clothe  it  with  its  fair  colonnade,  taken  down  to  appease 
the  shopkeepers — will  occur  to  any  one  as  a  proof  of  what  we  are  saying. 
There  was  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  lounger  along  either  of  its 
sides  a  dim  expectation  that  a  turn  of  that  Doric  penetyle  would  reveal 
some  novelty,  as  yet  unseen,  or,  any  way,  never  before  noticed.  We 
might  so  on  to  urge  that  in  the  planning  of  pleasant  streets  a  liberal 
width  should  be  given  them  ;  and  that  there  should  always  be  with  this 
liberality  of  width  a  mtoimam  propotUonata  limit  to  the  height  of  the 
faonsdfl  on  each  side,  Tis  a  good  rale  enongh ;  and  its  violation  has  been 
the  ruin  of  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  about  whoee  plan  and  inception 
such  a  fuss  was  made — to  end  at  last  in  failure ;  but  it  is  hardly  such  a 
role  as  we  should  care  to  see  "  made  absolute,"  as  the  law^brs  say,  in  all 
cases.  We  should  be  sony  to  part  with  the  few  fast-fading  "  Bows  "  of 
Old  England,  such  as  those  in  York,  Maryport  in  Bristol,  Butcher's  Bow 
in  Shrewsbury,  the  Bows  of  Chester  and  elsewhere ;  or,  to  lay  down  a  rule 
to  make  their  revival  an  impracticability.  Width  of  street,  with  propor- 
tionate lowness  of  houses,  are  not  in&lLible  concomitants  of  beauty  in  sbeet 
planning,  u  any  one  will  admit  who  has  ever  paced  from  end  to  end 
such  dreaiy  thoroogh&res  as  Siag,  Cnmberland,  or  Melville  Streets  in 
Edinbiugh.  Here  every  basettiDg  vice  of  street-planning  seems  to  have 
nsbed  ineontinently  to  the  fine.  We  have  ampfs  vidth  ai  caniage  and 


foot-way,  and  restricted  hmght  of  houses;  nay,  we  have  haadioBH 
ashlar-faced  houses,  but  the  streets  are  so  very  lon^  so  very  itniriiL 
so  void  of  byways  or  intetrupticHis  of  their  dismal  line,  and,  t« 
make  matters  worse,  so  provokingly  symmetrical  in  their  aichitectnre, 
that  their  hideous  aspect  is  deservedly  proverbial.  Portland  Place,  in 
Marylebone,  is  a  well-proportioned  street ;  but  although  it  is  both  itni^ 
and  rectangular  it  is  snort — or,  in  other  words,  there  is  not  too  much  of  it 
—and  its  redeeming  feature  is  the  frequent^  with  vhieh  its  line  is  btokn 
□p  by  cross  streets.  This  breaking  up  <tf  the  street  line  is  ime  of  -Uu 
many  subtle  ingredients  "  of  comeliness  in  street  planning  adverted  to  at 
the  beginning  of  these  notes. 

Were  we  asked  to  say  what  really  is  the  all-pervading  infallible  mtm 
of  comeliness  in  street  planning,  we  should  say,  unhesitatingly,  ninioon; 
A  serpentine  fbrm  of  street  can  scarcely  ever  fail  to  be  pleasing,  bovsrsr 
untoward  its  surroundings.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  rather  daily  pna 
(if  he  must  perforce  do  it)  the  ugly-built  Westminster  Bridge  Boad  thu 
the  stately  Portland  Place  ?  Where  we  have  width  of  ittMb,  hm&j  ud 
varie^  of  buildingt^  and  here  and  there  a  glimpoe  of  ha^y  folian 
thrown  in,  even  a  straight  street  (if  there  is  not  too  much  of  it)  will  piort 
a  success:  bnt,  after  all,  how  would  the  best-desigDed  street  of  thiselia 
compare  with  the  sinuous  High  Street  of  Oxford,  with  its  oft-reeuniog 
promise,  never  failing,  of  good  things  yet  to  oome,  as  college  after  eoll^ 
comes  into  view  ?  If  we  take  the  humblest  street  of  this  form  (the  serpentiiH 
form)  it  will  never  finil  of  interest  as  we  pace  iL  The  old  High  StrMt<  of 
Fulhara,  of  Hammersmith  or  Twickenham,  aflbrd  familiar  imttancas  ottjia 
meaning ;  the  new  Cockburn  Street  in  Bdinbnr^  (a  narrow  street  vt  till 
houses)  afiinds  another.  Let  the  thorougb&re  be  iride  or  nanow,  lat  tha 
house  be  low  or  high,  ugly  or  handsome,  our  contention  is,  it  mattati  sot 
If  we  wish  to  let  the  stin  into  our  streets,  and  to  make  the  padng  of  thm 
grateful  to  the  wayfarer,  let  them  be  ^Jined,  wherever  it  be  at  all  pne- 
ticable,  on  the  sinuous  line  of  beauty  Hogarth  traced  upon  his  palette. 

Lastly,  wherever  trees  will  grow — as  they  will  in  all  but  manofiKtaiiif 
towDs-^lant  trees  along  the  footway,  since  even  the  flnest  vodu  of  dw 
architect  beeoma  doU  and  unintoreslang  bereft  td  the  oceasioDal  ^asnn  <k 
foliage.     

ART  INDUSTRY  IN  VENICE. 

ACCOBDING  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Smallwood.  lately  publithed, 
a  new  feature  of  Venetian  industry  has  been  started  from  tSit 
rapidly-increasing  demand  for  imitation  of  antiqae  fomiture  in  ebosy  and 
ivoiy,  for  whidi  materials  spear  wood  and  bone  are  saeeeesfiil!^  saliititBttd. 
Mr.  Guf^enheim,  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  dot  the  maott&etanr  of 
these  imitations  of  antique  fiimiture,  has  formed  «  school  of  workmn 
whom  he  fdmishea  with  designs  and  models.  The  potnls  have  socoeedad 
in  producing  such  admirable  counterfeits  that  their  mastw  has  thrown  off 
the  mask,  priding  himself  in  the  avowed  imitations  of  that  whicii  wonld 
have  passed  for  the  dnquecento  with  all  but  the  most  experienced 
noisseurs.  England,  it  appears,  is  encouraging  this  trade  on  a  laige  scalar 
One  of  the  oldest  firms  for  antiquities,  that  of  Kr.  D.  SkOi,  maA 
patronised  by  English  amataon,  has  alio  adopted  the  mannhetiwcf 
imitadon  of  antiqiie  fnmiture. 

The  ancient  brocade  tapestry  factory  of  Venice  is  bmi^  revived  ty  tha 
Fratelli  Agniuo.  This  fabric  existed  before  that  of  Lyons,  and  was  tbm 
patronised  by  the  Doges  for  gifts  to  Eastern  potentates,  at  whieh  timi 
14,000  hands  were  employed.  Some  of  the  stuffl  were  of  extrafadiDary 
texture  and  beauty,  but  the  secret  of  the  rarest  is  lost  and  died  with  tlia 
inventors.  An  endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  recover  stune  of  iti 
splendour.  Mr.  Layard,  Her  M^esty's  Minister  at  Madrid,  has  obtsioad 
a  soeceasftal  result  in  an  order  ezeentad  for  him,  and  the  Priooesi  Dolgo- 
rooky  has  been  supplied  with  a  brocaded  tapesby  woEtby  of  its  past  fwa. 
Members  of  the  Royal  House  of  Savoy  are  being  furnished  wiu  soma  at 
its  richest  patterns.   The  cost  ranf^es  irom  12  fr.  to  100  fr.  per  mitn. 

In  the  bronze  foundry  of  Michielt  and  Oa,  not  only  the  fine  bionce  wo^ 
of  Italy  peculiar  to  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centaiies  ■» 
perfectly  reproduced  in  all  sixes,  but  even  worics  of  modem  art  are  caat  at 
the  option  of  the  sculptor,  after  the  manner  and  the  time  of  Hidual 
Angeu)  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  This  way  of  casting,  a  cent  perdnia,  cBm 
the  advantage  of  leaving  the  sculptor's  idea  in  its  fall  character,  for  liUr 
the  casting  the  bronze  is  only  deaned,  and  no  chisel  is  emidc^ed  vliidi 
could  injure  the  sculptor's  original  invention.  Mr.  Boehm,  the  scolftor, 
not  long  since  had  a  work  of  his  cast  in  this  foundry. 

The  Princess  Qiovanelli  and  the  Countess  MarceUo  have  been  endeanmr- 
ing  to  revive  the  Burano  lacework.  The  small  island  of  Boiano  naed  to 
be  cdebrated  for  its  lacewo^  which,  when  its  importation  was  prohibited 
in  France,  induced  the  great  Colbert  to  enforce  the  ezpatriatioB  of  sftv 
lace  workers  to  introduce  their  lace-point  in  French  manufacture,  awl  bene* 
originated  the  "  point  d'Alencon."  An  aged  woman,  the  last  of  her  enft, 
who  had  survived  the  manuucture,  but  remembered  and  still  wvkcdit 
the  Burano  lace,  vras  found.  Tiiroogh  the  ladies'  enf^zs  a  Bohocd  wu 
formed ;  67  hands  were  engaged,  but  only  ten  at  a  time  could  reeein 
tuition.  The  immediate  demand  upon  the  first  specimens  was  extnodi- 
nary.  The  cost,  which  is  actually  about  100  fr.  per  metre  of  the  width  of 
about  12  centimetres  is  considered  to  be  under  its  value.  It  takes  IM 
days  of  five  working  hours  per  diem  to  produce  a  single  metre  by  «» 
workwoman,  her  ijay  being  50  centimes — about  5d.  per  diem.  Tiia  "  t^ 
point  de  Venise  "  is  also  to  be  revived  at  Burano.  Dr.  Fambri,  the  dinn- 
guished  engineer,  has  published  the  following  estimate  of  the  labour  ot 
manufacture  of  one  metre  of  this  lace  of  a  quali^  never  ''"P*"^^ 
ancient  times,  vis. : — Three  months'  w^es  of  one  hand  for  the  net  won; 
one  month's  wages  of-  one  hand  for  the  flowers ;  an  extra  mmth'a  np* 
for  the  ornamental  border.  Dr.  Fambri  SQ^;ests  that  "  this  ioduaOy^"**' 
be  developed,  were  it  only  to  save  the  secret  of  the  art." 

Tlia  Glass  Wtnte  of  BnranOfVriiidi  have  been  in  operation  fteommm 
centuries,  eontinae  to  flonriab.  Dnriitg  the  past  year  the  expattsiiiaoitM 
to  318.200^,  showing  an  increase  of  Dsarijr  100,0001.  Thevalasof  W«- 
pozta  to  Engtond  during  the  year  was  68,8001.,  and  to  India  74ttiKK. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MURAL  DECORATION. 

Bj  Mr.  Thoius  Whitbubk. 

A  Paper  read  b^ore  the  Artiaant'  InsitttUe. 

MUKAL  (lecoiation,  internal  and  external,  may,  in  its  broadeat  Bignifi- 
eation,  be  said  to  comprehend  thehigheBtacllieTements  of  both  paint* 
ing  and  eculptore ;  but  a  more  risid  definition  might  confine  it  to  art  vhich 
gralifiea  the  eye  hy  gracafbl,  or  namoDionB,  or  intricate  arrangementB  of 
forma,  eolonre,  or  lines  rather  than  attempts  to  deceire  it  by  aiming  at 
lUviiTe  repr«aentationa  of  light,  shade,  and  distance.  Decraadon,  in  ftct, 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  ap|)rozimates  rather  to  eonrentional 
than  to  imitative  tat.  It  is  either  saboiuinate  to,  or  shonid  combine  har- 
moniously vitb,  architecture.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  coostmction ;  to  whidi  it  shoi^d  add  interest  or  beauty 
without  endearonrio^  to  falsify  vhat  nay  be  termed  the  anatomy  of  the 
building.  Now  wiginally  art,  in  the  absence  of  books,  was  a  kind  of 
nnirersal  langn&ge,  and  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  most  aodent  spedmens 
extant — the  painted  walls  of  Egypt,  and  the  scnlptored  slabs  of  Assyria, 
the  histories  of  those  countries,  or  the  achieremeotfl  of  their  monarchs, 
wen  traced  thereon ;  whilst  in  the  Egyptian  tombs  we  hare  pictorial 
biographies  of  those  whose  mummies  were  therein  deposited.  Here, 
then,  we  have  representations  of  events  interesdng  to  contemporaries, 
as  resounding  to  their  honour  and  glory,  and  invalaable  to  us,  as 
recording  for  oar  profit  the  aspects  which  ciTilisation  assumed  in 
former  ages;  and,  it  is  important  to  note,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
these  records  not  merely  to  lackj  chance,  but  to  the  dorabilit^  of  the 
materials  employed  in  them.  But  it  most  be  erident  that  snbjects  fitted 
for  temples  and  tombs  might  be  oat  of  place  in  private  dwellings, 
and  we  find  in  mural  decorations  of  this  kind,  especially  in  such  as  have 
been  disinterred  at  Home  and  Pompeii,  that,  in  place  of  history  or  biography, 
are  giren  imaginatiTe  or  fanciful  delineations  of  mythological  or  poetical 
legends;  or  even  of  forms  which,  until  the  artist  there  expressed  them, 
had  DO  previous  pictorial  existence.  For  it  is  the  grand  privile^  of  the 
imagination — a  faeol^  which  is  one  of  the  many  which  distinguish  man 
from  the  brute — to  be  itself,  as  it  were,  a  creator ;  for  in  l^akespere's 
immort&l  vord^^ 

As  Imagination  bodies  forth 
Thefbrms  of  things  unknown,  the  poe^s  pen 
Toms  tbem  to  dupes,  uid  glvee  to  alr^  nothing 
A  local  haUtation  and  a  name. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  best  specimens  of  Fompeian  ornament  give  ad- 
mirable expression  to  one  important  quality  in  decorative  art— playfulness 
—as  indicated  hy^  all^rical,  or  purely  fanciful  combinations  of  parts  of 
dirersa  figures  joined  in  a  manner  anatranically  impossible  but  poetieally 
■i^ifieant ;  and  this  aspect  at  deetnative  art  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  imaginative  literature  and  the  culture  <^  Eurofie  that  until  Uiese 
are  destroyed,  or  superseded,  its  existence  may  I e  considered  co<extensive 
with,  and  inseparable  from  theirs.  That  admirable  principles  are  expressed 
in  various  phases  of  oriental  or  exotic  art — the  development  of  which  has 
been  governed  by  infiuences  and  ideas  alien,  in  many  respects,  to  those 
which  have- permeated  our  own — I  willingly  admit,  bat  I  purpose  confining 
myself  this  evening  to  the  chief  methods  which  have  been  employed  or 
hare  aided  in  prootieing  moral  decoration  in  Europe, 

How  in  muni  decoration  it  most  be  evident  that  irhilat  ideas  influence 
the  style,  climate  and  locality  should,  if  dniability  be  desired,  gnide  the 
artist  in  the  choice  of  his  materials.   Let  us  take,  for  example^  that  most 
ancient  method  of  painting  with  colours  mixed  with  a  glutinous  vehicle 
on  a  ground  of  plaster,  and  which  in  its  varieties  is  commonly  known  as 
freiKO.   This,  in  the  dry  and  pure  air  of  Sgypt,  has  lasted  perfectly  fox — 
let  as  say — ^three  thousand  years ;  whereas  on  the  storm-beaten  fit^ades  of 
Venetian  palaces  it — though  inspired  by  the  mighty  genins  and  completed 
with  the  perfect  executive  science  of  Titian  aua  Giorp;ione — has  perished 
utterly  in  three  centuries.   Again,  in  his  description  of  "  the  Italian 
▼alteya  of  the  Pennine  Alps,"  the  Bev.  S.  W.  King,  speaking  of  the 
Cbareh  at  Kiva,  says — "Tbefa9ade  is  almost  covered  with  fine  frescos 
representing  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  byMelchiorred'Enrico,the1ast  of 
the  brothers  of  that  name,  celebrated  fresco  painters  of  the  Val  Sesia  in 
the  sixteenth  centnnr,  who  were  known  as  '  I  tanai  d'Ala^a.'   The  jpnrity 
and  dryness  of  Uie  tsacina  air  of  the  Upfter  Val  Sesia  u  shoirn  in  the 
■io^luly  fresh  and  vivid  condition  in  whidi  these  outdoor  frescos  exist 
after  a  lapse  of  some  three  centuries."   That  our  English  climate  has, 
-with  respect  to  moisture,  much  more  affinity  to  that  of  Venice  than  to 
that  of  Egypt  or  of  the  Val  Sesia  needs  no  demonstration,  and  I 
think    we   may   safely   conclude   that   for   outdoor   mural  decora- 
tion fresco  is  a  luxury  from  which  we  may  wisely  abstain.  Kever- 
thelesB,  experience  proves  that  for  interior  decoration  fresco,  even  in  this 
Tanable  climate,  may  possess  very  considerable  durability.   I  examined 
zeeently  the  curious  and  interesting  punted  railt  of  the  Cbapd  of  St 
John  in  Ae  veneiable  I^sh  Church  of  St.  Uai^r's,  OrdtdfiDrd,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  decidedly  to  be  classed  as  fresco ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  fresco  secco,  or  fresco  punted  on  a  dry  ground,  not  what  the  Italians 
term  "buon  fresco,"  or  fresco  painted  on  wet  plaster.   From  internal 
evidence  I  should  my  that  these  were  executed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centuipr.   They  are  rude  and  somewhat  grotesque  in  style,  but 
■bow  eoDsidenble  decorative  ability,  eqnoiaUy  in  the  ap|aieation  Of  aeces- 
BOiy  oraament  to  fill  up  certain  spaces  round  the  circles  wbid^  oonttun  die 
scnptnial  sabjeets.   ^ving  been  whitewashed,  when  that  kind  of  mural 
deeoxtttitm  was  fashionable,  the  colour  has  lost  something  of  its  original 
brightness;  indeed,  a  thin  film  of  whitewash  seems  still  to  adhere  to  the 
surface,  and  the  blue,  doubtless  from  some  defect  in  the  pigment,  appears 
to  have  &ded ;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  at 
restoration,  and  their  integrity  as  a  record  of  art  process  is  thus  unim- 
peachable. Other  English  examples  of  fresco,  azid  (tf  tempera,  vhich  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  might  be  quoted,  espeeiaDT  a  valnahle  series  of 
twmtj'taia  wall  paintings  of  great  sxtistic  merit  m  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  represenUng  the  Uiiades  «F  the  Virgin ;  but  tiie 


one  I  have  above  cited  may  certainly,  as  regards  durability,  be  considered 
conclusive,  as  I  could  detect  no  symptom  i^tever  of  ii^jnry  from  damp. 

Taking  the  Egyptian  frescos  as  examples  of  decorative  woA  which  are 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration  vo  find  that  the  colours,  used  in  flat 
washes,  were,  for  the  most  part,  simple,  unmixed,  unchangeable  pigments ; 
the  chromatic  scale  comprising  only  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  white,  and 
black :  all  the  infinite  variety  of  broken  hues,  and  tints,  which  ore  so 
essential  to  the  tmthftilness  and  beau^  of  imitative  or  realistic  art,  were 
nyected  as  detrimental  to  distinctness  whidi,  in  pictorial  writing,  where 
each  figure  or  symbol  has  a  significance  which  must  at  once  be  apparent, 
is  of  primary  importance.   Of  these  colours  the  yellow,  red,  white,  and 
black  b«Dg  composed  of  natural  earths,  lime,  and  carbon  are  nnaffbcted  by 
ordinary  atmospheric  agencies  ;  but  the  blue  being  composed  of  oxide  of 
copper — for  the  rare  and  precious  ultramarine  would  only  be  used  in 
special  portions  of  the  work — ^was  more  susceptible  to  slight  change ;  and 
the  green,  being  compounded  of  this  blue  with  yellow,  might  be  similarly 
affected.   There  seems  no  reason,  then,  why  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of 
Egypt  these  frescos  should  not  last  as  long  as  the  stones  on  which  they 
are  painted.   Here,  however,  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  often  sur* 
charged  with  moisture,  but  also  permeated  by  iiyorioas  gases,  and  filled 
with  carbon  arising  from  smoke,  to  sa^  nothing  <a  the  dost  gmerated  by 
the  ceaseless   traJffic    of   ^eat   cities,  the    predisposing   causes  to 
decay  are  far  greater ;  and  if  the  colours  do  not  absolutely  change  they 
get  covered  with  a  coating  of  dirt,  and  become  more  or  less  obscured. 
Indeed  damp  will,  in  itself,  decompose  certain  colours,  and  cause  them 
to  lose  their  vitality  as  it  were ;  thus  enabling  deleterious  agents  to  seize  on 
and  destroy  them.   Thus  white  lead  wilt  last  in  a  diy  and  pnre  atmosphere 
even  when  mixed  with  sise  alone ;  whereas  in  this  climate  it  will  speedily 
blacken  unless  mixed  with  oil  or  covered  with  varnish.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  protect  tempera  pictures,  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  from  injurious 
atmospheric  inSuences,  it  was]cnstomary,  before  the  invention  of  what 
we  term  oil  painting,  to  give  them  a  hydrofugo  coating  either  of  thickened 
and  drying  oil  or  at  resin  dissolved  in  oil;  and  it  was  in  operimenting 
with  these  oils  and  resins  that  Van  Eyck  discovered,  or  perfsetedi  in  tiie  year 
1410,  the  oleagjnoasvehide  which,  being  mixed  ^th  all  the  cdoors  thnme^- 
out  the  picture,  from  its  commencement  to  its  com[detioii,  gave  Uiem  gloss 
and  that  durability  which  is  so  strikingly  apparent  in  the  admirable  ex- 
amples of  Van  Ecyk  in  the  national  collection.  That  oil  was  used  in  paint- 
ing^before  Van  Eyck's  time  is  certain,  but  only  for  portions  of  a  work,  or  to 
cover  its  surface,  and  not  as  a  vehicle  with  which  to  mix  all  the  pigments. 
It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  dispute,  as  some  Italian  writers  do,  his  ^im  to 
our  gratitude  as  a  discovers;  for  he  assuredly  directed  the  art  of  painting 
into  a  new  channel,  hy  means  of  iriileh,  at  least  so  &r  as  imitfttjon  of  the 
outer  aspect  of  natore  is  eonoenied,  its  greatest  triumphs  have  been,  and 
must  ccmtinne  to  be,  achieved.  Curiously  enoogh,  although  the  ancients  knew 
thatcerbdn  oils  possessed  drying  qualities  they  never  employed  them  for  the 
purposes  of  oil  painting;  but  they  practised  one  process  which,  if  not 
absolutely  lost,  is  now,  at  least,  very  imperfectly  understood,  namely 
encaustic   This  was  used  both  for  easel  jactures  and  for  walls.   To  the 
latteritgftve  a  gloss  irtiich  caused  them  to  shine  like  mirrors.  Thatwaxwas 
the  vehicle  mixed  with  the  colours  is  unquestioned,  nor  is  it  a  mystery  that 
heat  was  employed  to  fuse  them ;  but  the  details  of  the  method,  and  even 
in  some  respects  the  results,  are  matters  of  speculation  which,  dnring  the 
last  century  especially,  severely  exercised  the  minds  of  many  ingenious 
persons,  and  caused  divers  experiments  to  be  made  by  some  of  the  best 
artists  of  the  time — not  always  with  the  happiest  result,  as  certun 
^evously  cracked  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  unfortunately  show. 
Ihis  decay  in  his  works  was,  however,  mainly  caused  by  the  imprudent  use 
of  a  hard  drying  vehide  0T«r  cbe  comparatively  si^  one  of  wax,  ftir  it  is  a 
well  known  net  that  if  an  inner  layer  of  paint  remain  bo^  after  an  outer 
layer  bos  dried  hard,  cracking  is  the  inevitable  resolt,  owing  to  the  expen* 
rive  nature  of  the  softer  portion  beneath.   Kow  Sir  Joshua,  in  some  of  his 
pictures,  used  wax  with  his  body,  or  opsgue  colours,  in  considerable 
quantity  in  order  to  give  what  is  termed  "  impaste ; "  and  covered  them 
with  transparent,  or  "  glazing,"  colours  mixed  with  hard  drying  varnishes 
in  order  to  obtain  richness.   That  the  efiect  pictorially  was  very  beautiful 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  process,  in  a  mechanical  sense,  was  utterly 
mistaken;  and  the  resolt  has  been  premature  decay.   This  error  of 
combining  ineongmons  vehidss  it  is  probable  the  andents  avoided, 
although  from  the  very  few  remains  of  their  encaustic  paintin^j  which 
have  come  down  to  us  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  as 
to  the  results.     Indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  only  fine  specimen  now  existing  is  in  the  museum  at  the  Ancient 
Etruscan  town  of  Cortooa.  This,  which  is  painted  on  slate,  and  represents 
the  bust,  somewhat  less  than  lifia  sixe,  of  a  young  Md  beautiful  woman,  was 
found,  not  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  many  Etruscan  tombs  which  surround 
the  city,  by  a  peasant.  Tbiufcing  it  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna,  he  gave  it  a 
place  of  honour  in  bis  cottage  ;  but  when  the  priest  assured  him  that  it 
represented  an  idol,  he  used  it  to  stop  a  hole  in  the  wall.   The  prc^rietor, 
however,  of  tiie  farm  on  which  it  was  found,  happening  to  see  it,  possessed 
a  little  more  discrimination,  and,  purchasing  it  for  a  trifie,  presented  it  to 
the  museum  of  the  city,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  never  be 
removed.   Not  being  aware  of  its  eustence  when  I  was  in  Italy  I  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  see  it;  but  it  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  un- 
doubtedly in  encaustic,  to  be  in  perfect  preservation,  and  to  resemble  in 
quality  the  finest  works  of  the  best  period  of  Italian  painting.  Granting 
Uie  authenticity  of  this  picture,  and  roughly  estimating  its  age  at  some  two 
thousand  years,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  mechanic^  method  employed 
to  produce  it  was  a  very  perfect  one  indeed.   Doubtless  the  pigments  were 
few  in  number,  were  pemianent,  and  were  used  with  a  protecting  and 
unchanging  vehide,  conditions  without  which  dnrabililj  would  seem  to  be 
impossible. 

Tapestry  can  certainly  not  lay  daim  to  qualities  which  def^  the  ravages 
of  time ;  nererthdess,  both  in  ancient  and  Medisval  epochs,  it  was  from  its 
beauty,  convenience,  and  portabiUty  a  very  fiiToarite  Kind  of  mural  deco- 
ration ;  and  it  is  eurions  to  observe  how  dmilar  the  intentioni  and  the 
I  effect  produced  by  the  andeot  wnkers  in  this  matsrial  and  those  of  the 
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BarniiwHiin-ft  would  appear  to  have  baeo.  Thoa,  id  tlutt  TOiy  unnting  idjrll, 
or,  v«  may  alnxwt  ny,  little  comedy,  vrittea  2,000  jtmn  ago  bv  Tbeocritoa, 
whtdi  dneribet  the  visit  of  tbe  SjncaMO  Komn,  Oonto  and  PraziiKo  to 
th«  Hall  ot  the  Bailee  in  wfaidi  «u  eelabrated  tbe  Featinl  of  Adonii, 
OtKgo  Mtelaim 

PrufaKBl  ■MthetfcbtaiwrtiMlrOflail 

Hvw  aqoUli  I  aon  It  me  mmi^  la  tlw  toOH 

OtOaOodil 

To  irhieli  Ikazina  with  an  erideot  leaning  towwdi  xealietk  art,  Tqoine— 

Andhoiritrikliigl  bowtnldthedidtBiI 

Ko  paacd  oonld  dnw  ndi  flUunte  Hbm  I 

Idnoml  they  rim  §txm  crlttcal  «trictaMl 

For  what  anlmkUoii  fluUgfatm  tlw  pictow  1 

lUa  '■  iDdsod  %  wUe  Miiiiiml  I  See  bow  thej  more— 

NftT,  (tort  from  the  hkDsing* '  tber  ournot  be  wonl 

Bat  htokon  yon  flgtm:  bow  cbftrmlng  belinl 

AH  iflTar  tbe  oooch,  and  n  Tlvid  the  djm 

Of  hfi  jooDS  downj  bewA— *tti  not  hard  to  dbooter 

Th«  fern  tore*  of  Tenn^a  beutUnl  loro. 

Thii  paMage  would  almost  wem  to  have  been  pnaent  in  Spenaei's  mind 
when  he  deeeribed  that  "  inner  rowme"  of  "  Caade  Jojeoia,^  where,  after 


the  neeeeeaty  pieliniaaiy  ftat  of  Taaquirfiing  certain  (^onente,  Britomart 
and  the  Bedemae  Knight  were  introduced  to  that  "Xady  of  Delight" 


Tbt  mlk  w«n  nmnd  ebont  q^Mntod 
With  oertlj  oMhe  a<  Ama  and  of  T«v ; 
In  which  with  Mill  111  m  bend  wm  portnyed 

The  lore  cS  Tentu  and  b«r  pwMnoar, 

The  Cell  Adonle,  torued  to  «  flower ; 

A  work  of  rare  device  aod  wvndrona  wit. 

Fliat  did  It  ahow  Um  bitter  balefnl  atonre, 

Which  her  esejed  with  many  a  ferreot  flt. 

When  flnt  her  tender  heart  waa  with  bis  bcm^  smlt. 

Of  the  manner  of  treating  this  Bulg'ect  in  Bpenser*!  time  we  may  obtain  a 
■oiBdflntly  aecnrate  idea  from  tbe  picture  of  Venue  and  Adooia  in  the 
IfaU(nial  OaUery,  and  attributed  to  l^tiao.  When  first  produced,  no  doubt 
Ihese  "  cosIIt  cloths,"  as  Spenser  terms  them,  had  a  reiy  rich  and  splendid 
dsomdire  maet ;  though  the  specimens  whidi  haye  come  down  to  na  have 
now  a  somewhat  grim  and  ghastly  look,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fading  of  the 
eolonrs  used  to  f<vm  tbe  flesh  tints,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  that  axe  pre- 
served at  Hampton  Court  and  eIniriMre.  But  despite  this  drawback,  con- 
siderable interest  must  always  be  attached  to  tapestry  from  tbe  VMy 
enrioGs  facta  that  son»  of  the  most  &mons  productions  of  art — the 
eattooBB  of  B^ihael-^wwe  derigned  merely  as  patterns  fbr  this  material ; 
and  that  thf^  were  aftenrards  thrown  asi^  and  some  of  them  loat,  as 
Tslaeless,  from  haring  falfllled  this  function.  If  we  wanted  a  conriocing 
proof  of  the  decoradre  (^Bee  filled  by  art  in  its  palmiest  days  this  alone 
woold  soffice.  There  is  no  protest  of  Saphael  on  record  against  the  most 
■nUtme  productions  of  bis  genius  being  used  as  patterns  for  deooratiTe 
haugings.  Another,  and  more  evanescent  mode  of  prodoeing  designs  on 
doth  for  adomii^  walls  deserves  a  passing  notice,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  mentioned  by  Shokespoe  in  that  wondetfoUy  hamorous 
fint  Seene  of  the  second  Act  <K  tile  eeeim  part  of "  King  Henry  the  Fbnrth," 
vhoe  I>Bme  dniddy,  alumed  lest  har  debtor,  Sir  John  FalstaiC  sbonld  not 
re  torn  from  the  war,  seeks  to  secure  him  ere  going  by  means  of  Heears, 
Fang  and  Snare.  But  the  nnscrapnlons  knight  not  only  persuades  her  to 
abandon  this  design  bat  actnally  e^oles  Ear  into  advancing  him  mote 
money.  Dame  Quickly,  to  this  modest  rsqneet,  says : — 

By  thla  beaventr  graand  I  tread  on,  I  mnat  be  tain  to  pawn  both  mj  fMi  sad  the 
tepeetry  of  m;  dinln(-ohunben. 

To  which  Falstaff,  quite  equal  to  t£e  occasion,  replies : — 

QlSMBB,  gisaaes,  la  tbe  only  drlnUns ;  and  for  th;  walla— •  pretty  allgU  droQerr, 
orthestorjof  theProdIgal,OTthe  Oerraan  hunting  In  wUerworkfta  worths  thonaand 
of  these  bed-haaghw,  and  tbaae  fly-Uttoi  Upetbritm." 

Now  "  the  story  of  the  Prodigal "  speaks  fbr  itself,  hot  this  "  German 
hunting  in  waterwork  "  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an  allusion  to  a  method 
formerly  in  vogue  for  producing  cheap  imitations  of  tapestry  by  meatiB  of 
painting  in  traDsparent  water-coloora  on  "  ctoeely  woven  unen  saturated  with 
gum  water."  The  ^bct  most  have  resembled  v«y  thin  tempera  painting, 
and  it  was  obvioaaly  ill  calenlated  loDg  to  resist  Mther  humidity  ot  dirt 

Let  OS  tnm  now  tot  a  momeot  from  the  most  evaneaeent  mode  of  moral 
deeraAtion  to  the  most  durable — ^mo^e.  This  may  really  be  tenned 
painting  for  eternity,  for  to  it  all  ordinary  causes  of  decay  seem  to  be 
absolutely  innoenons,  and  nothing  bnt  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
bnilding  to  which  it  is  applied  can  ruin  tt.  Of  all  the  chromatic  modes  of 
mural  decoration  it  is  the  most  essentially  orchitectnral,  and  it  is  the  only 
pictorial  method  that  can  vie  in  permanence  with  sculpture.  The  time 
and  erpense  necessary  for  its  production  on  a  large  scale  must  always  limit 
its  nse  to  bnildiogs  of  naUoool  importance,  bnt  in  these  it  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  used  wherever  chromotie  e^ct  is  desirable,  especially  in 
■ndi  situations  as  are  sufficiently  removed  from  the  eye  to  conceal  its 
inevitable  lack  of  delicate  gradations  tn  hue  and  shade.  It  ia  gratifying  to 
observe  that  this  very  grand  and  beantifol  style  of  architectural  decoration 
is  now  gaining  gronnd  amongst  ua.  There  is  no  other  that  is  better 
calotilatsd  to  foster  the  fiDfiSt  and  most  permonenUy  valuable  qualitiee  of 
dengn,  and  in  a  climate  such  as  ours  there  is  certainly  none  vhieh  oArs 
so  many  obstoelee  to  iiyurions  atmosphwic  iDflnenees. 

(7o  be  oon^idtd  t»  otfr  nt^.) 

OavlalB  SoaglH  OaltOD,  O.B.,  of  the  Offloe  of  Woriu,  Six  Jdia 
Lubbock,  and  Mr.  0.  T.  Nevton,  FJLS.,  the  Ke^  <tf  the  0mA  and 
Eoman  AnUqutiee  in  the  British  Unsenm,  are  to  reerire  Hononiy 
Degree  of  D.CX.  at  the  next  Ozfted  OomnumonUon. 


ENGRAVINQ  IN  PARMA. 

r&  Beport  of  the  English  Coosnl  at  FlOTeaee,  Hr.  Donunie  Slii 
Colnagbi  to  Earl  Derby,  contains  in  the  appendix  some  intereating 
informaticn  respecting  tbe  nil-known  School  of  ^igraving  {banded  by  the 
late  Cavaliers  Paolo  Toeehi,  under  whose  direction  tbe  great  wo^  of 
engraving  the  Corregio  irescos  was  commenced,  now  aUy  eansed  on  Iqr 
his  soceeesor,  Professor  Carlo  Baimondi. 

The  art  ot  en^vinjg  it  mar  be  said,  alraoat  frtmi  its  origin,  wis 
cultivated  in  the  city  of  Anna ;  for  whether  the  dieeovety  oi  etduag  be  dne 
to  Parmigianino  (F raoceaco  Masola),  or  to  Albert  Dnrer,  it  is  not  disputed 
that  the  former  first  practised  the  method  in  Ital^.  Hazzola  was  acens- 
tomed  to  use  two  copper  plates,  with  the  first  printing  a  half  tint,  leariog 
the  lights  in  white,  and,  with  the  second,  applying  vigorous  shadowi  on 
the  previous  half  tint.  While  Parmigianino  became  more  celebrated  la  t 
painter  than  an  engraver,  the  year  1523,  when  lie  left  Parma  for  Bone, 
wibiessed  tbe  birth  of  another  artist,  Ensa  Vico,  whose  merits  indaeed 
Ketro  Aretino,  thou^  not  without  exasgeriAioD,  to  mefer  him  to  Mate 
Antonia  Vico  was  soeceeded,  towards  ths  close  of  the  eentoiy,  by  Siita 
Bodsloeehio,  who,  with  tbe  assistance  of  Giovanni  Lanfiwico,  engnrsd  Vat 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  and,  without  help^  part  of  Correggio's  great  Cupola. 
Ginlio  Bonisoni  and  his  pnpil  Giscomo  FogarooU,  both  of  Borgo  Ssn 
Donnino,  Giaeomo  da  Parma,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  recognised  in  Jaeopo 
Bertoia,  a  distinguished  follower  of  Maszola ;  Oliviero  QiStxi  ol  liaceata, 
who  was  a  pnpil  of  Agostino  Caraoci,  another  great  painter  and  eognva 
combined ;  and,  finally,  Battista  Fsnrier  or  Paasets,  a  coligruhiat  and 
bookseller,  whom  Dolce  styles  an  excellent  ynxekee,  compete  the  list  of  tlw 
principal  engravers  of  Parma  who  flourished  in  the  rixteenth  century. 

Smeraldo  Smeraldi,  the  iUsstrious  engineei;  iriio  is  known  to  have  used 
the  burin,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  fivegoing  and  tlie  uvan- 
tsenth  century,  in  which  the  engravers  are  greater  in  nomber,  if  not  in 
merit,  than  their  predecessors.  Tbe  most  remarkable  among  the  tweotj- 
five  of  whom  there  are  records,  were: — ^Donunioo  Maria  Fontana  and  hu 
daughter  Veronica,  An|;elo  Faleo,  Hanro  Oddi,  On|^lielmo  Leou,  Dob 
fllippo  Ivara,  and  UgoUno  da  Pajma ;  to  whom  may  be  added  Qirolano 
Imperiali,  a  Genoese  nobleman,  who  studied  at  Parma  and  became  apofl* 
cient  in  painting  and  engraving. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  engravers  increased  to  thii^- 
nine,  among  whom  were  Gioino  Giactmiboni,  who  waa  also  a  landscape  sad 
miniatore  i>ainter,  Gniaeppe  Patrini,  and  last  but  not  Iee«t,  Fietro  Mar- 
tini. The  indefatignbte  I^venet  and  the  veraatile  Briscianai  woriied  w 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  second  decade  d  which  Parma  waa  to 
be  no  longer  the  home  of  iaokted  engraver^  bnt  the  centre  <^  a  hone- 
geneons  school  of  art. 

Paolo  Toschi  of  Parma  returned  to  his  coontry  about  18 19,  after  a  loag 
residence  in  Paris,  where  Bervic  bad  taught  him  engraving,  and  Oortaun 
etdiing.  Althotij^  be  had  hardly  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  Toschi  «u 
already  well  known  in  his  profession,  and  soon  undertook,  or  received  com* 
missions,  to  engrave  classical  works  which  required  not  only  tbe  help  orhii 
friend  and  colleague  Antonio  Isac,  who  died  young,  bat  the  asaistaoce  of 
pnpila  who  BO<m  crowded  his  studio  daring  the  whole  period  of  his  teach- 
ing, to  the  nnmbei  of  sixty-five.  In  a  ftw  years'  time,  surrounded  bj 
talented  scholars,  the  master  was  able  not  only  to  eoaeuve  the  idea,  bat  to 
commence  the  eocecntion  of  his  greatest  iroA,  the  engraving  of  Con^gio'a 
frescos,  before  time  and  n^lect  should  have  completely  destroyed  them. 

The  difficoltios  to  be  encountered  in  this  enterprise,  owing  to  the  vastneei 
of  the  compositions,  the  carved  sur&ces  on  which,  for  the  moat  part,  the 
frescos  were  painted,  the  want  of  light,  the  foreshortening,  the  choracteiistie 
e^le  of  the  pointer,  some  of  whose  greateot  benUies  and  moec  ma^srij 
efibets  are  produced  hj  means  of  the  boldest  uid  seemingly  irr^olat 
touches,  would  liave  sufficed  to  cheek  the  ardour  of  less  persevering  artiata 
than  Toschi  and  his  assodateo,  who^  from  long  study,  had  thoron^y 
imbued  themsolvee  with  the  spirit  of  tiie  master's  work.  The  means,  how- 
ever, to  cuiy  out  the  prcgect  were  wanting,  State  assistance  was  nee^ 
and  Toschi,  Uien  Direetorof  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  wascommissioaedby 
the  Government  of  Maria  Louisa  to  copy  the  frescos  in  water  oolonrs.  He 
commenced  the  work  with  Professor  G.  B.  CaUegari,  C.  BaimoBdi.  and 
otiisrs,  and,  for  esveral  years,  the  utists  patiently  ascended  the 
seoflblding  placed  under  the  Cupolas  of  the  ^lomo  and  the  Chuirh  of  S. 
Giovanni,  until  the  drawings  were  completed.  In  1844,  the  circular  an- 
nonncing  the  intended  engraving  of  the  celebrated  fi«ecos  was  issued.  For 
ten  yeus  Toschi  and  his  assistants,  at  one  time  eighteen  in  number,  woiked 
indnatigably  until,  in  18S4,  when  twenty-three  plates  were  ttnifima  ud 
twenty-two  pnUished,  the  master  died  tdmost  sn^^nly. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  continuation  <tf  the  series  was,  however,  set  at  raat 
1^  the  disinterested  adueptanee,  br  ProfBssor  Carlo  Raimoodi,  of  the  po- 
positions  of  the  Government  of  Parma,  bat  the  work  langoiahed,  hariu 
the  assistance  of  only  five  engravers,  until,  by  a  decree  of  1860,  C  Euinii 
Governor  of  Emilia,  established  a  superior  school  of  engraving  at  Puna, 
under  Baimondi,  who  at  the  same  time,  for  the  completitm  of  the  greet 
woik,  was  given  an  increased  number  of  salaried  assistants,  among  wIkhd 
were  the  Oavaliere  Bigola,  now  pntfessor  of  engnving  at  the  ^tfiid—i* 
Albertina  c£  Turin,  and  Professor  D^co. 

The  total  number  of  plates  in  the  series  will  be  48 ;  of  these,  in  Wi, 
85  were  already  published  from  the  works  of  Corregio,  in  tlie  Doomo  1,  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Giovanni  12,  in  the  llonastery  of  St.  Pulo  18,  in  tb* 
SS.  Annnnriata  1,  and  in  the  Gallery  1 ;  and  from  the  fiesooa  of  Parmi- 
g^nino,  in  the  Church  of  St,  Giovanni  4. 

ROMAN  EXCAVATIONS. 

rpHE  Bomon  Architectural  Commission  have  published  a  dstatlsd  aseoBSt 
X  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  year  1674.  It  ai^Msrs  from  Oil 
that  there  liave  been  diseovared: — 17  statues,  10  torsi  or  basts,  5  bsro- 
phagi  or  foDoml  nms,  12  ex  voto  or  other  religions  objects,  6  engnved 
precious  stones,  12  baeei-retUvi  ia  bono  or  ivory,  6  gold  or  silver  omamest), 
8,926  medals  or  oi»ns  of  eojppa,  89  inscriptions,  and  a  laige  number  d 
domestic  utensils. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIQHTNINQ. 

rpHB  following  initraotioQS  aa  to  the  applioation  of  lightning  condnotori 
X   havelMvn  imumI  by  the  WarDspartment. 

Iq  oonaidering  the  application  of  condactora  for  the  protecUon  of  build- 
inn,  it  should  be  nndentoDd  that  the  terminatitig  plana  of  the  actbn  of 
li^tning  is  sometimes  beneath  tbe  surface  of  the  nound,  where,  from  the 
presence  of  moisture,  the  earth  forms  a  good  medium  for  the  diffusion  of 
electricity. 

Iiigbt,  dr^  soil,  each  as  shingle  and  sand,  or  even  ordinary  vegetable 
•oils  when  in  a  dry  condition,  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  r^rded 
ID  most  oases  as  non-cooductiDg  matter  resting  upon  tlie  electric  surmce  of 
the  earth. 

Lightning  conduetors  should  therefore  inTariably  be  continued  thioogh 
these  interraning  snbstanoM  into  soil  which  is  permanently  damp. 

Copper  is  reoommended  by  the  late  %r  William  Snow  Harris  as  the  best 
material  for  l^htning;  oooaaetora.  It  poweans  great  «oiidiictiTity,  is  not 
liaUa  to  conmaion,  and  is  very  durable. 

Where,  hcnrarer,  oondoetors  are  exposed  to  mechanical  injury  or 
are  liable  to  be  stolen,  and  vhere  attendant  circamatances  are  not  soeb  as 
to  promote  corrosion,  iron  may  be  emtJ<nred,  using  proportionately  laner 
dimensions  to  provide  for  its  mailer  oonduotiTity,  which  is  only  about  |th 
that  of  copper. 

Capper  lightning  conductors  should  be  of  the  following  dimensions :  rod's, 
J  incn  in  diameter,  tubes  |  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  thick,  or  bauds 
H  inches  wide  and  |  inch  toick. 

Iron  lightning  cooduetors  should  be  either  solid  rods  1  inch  in  diameter, 
or  bands  2  inches  wide  and  J  iach  thick. 

In  decidioff  upon  the  metal  to  be  employed  in  any  system  of  lightning 
condoetors,  the  relativa  qualities  of  the  two  metale,  copper  and  iron,  must 
be  veig^ied  in  eoooection  with  the  dronmstances  of  each  particular  case. 
Coppw  posioaset  higher  condoctivitj,  sod  is  less  liable  to  iignry  finim 
corrosion,  bnt  it  ia  Tsry  mnch  more  ezpenaiTe,  more  liable  to  nucDonical 
injury,  and  more  likuy  to  be  stolen.  Its  fiising  temperatnre  (1,994° 
Fahrenheit)  ia  much  lower  than  that  of  izon. 

The  fusing  temperature  of  iron  is  2,786^  Fahrenheit.  In  this  respect  it 
has  a  ma^ad  advantage  over  copper,  bat  it  readily  becomes  mety,  and 
when  rusted  its  electrical  reaistanoe  is  immensely  increased.  Hourly 
•pe^ng,  an  equal  amount  of  condncting  power  may  be  obtained  in  iron 
and  copper  for  the  aama  eost,  the  nnmbw  of  condactora  purchasable  for 
the  NBie  price  in  the  former  being  far  in  ezceas  of  those  in  the  latter 
metal,  and  in  suitable  pontiona  the  more  niunerou  emdnetors  would,  no 
doubt,  imvide  perfectly  effluent  protection. 

In  applying  lightning  eoDdoetorB,  the  expanrion  and  eootraetioQ  of  the 
metal  most  be  provided  for,  especially  at  points  where  two  lengths  of  metal 
are  joined  toffetner.  This  may  be  done  by  introducing  suitable  bends,  at 
intervals,  in  long  lines  of  horizontal  conductor.  In  vertical  linos,  and  in 
some  eaaea  in  horizontal  lines,  the  effect  of  ezpaneion  and  contraction  may 
be  sufficiently  provided  against  by  giving  froedom  to  slip  through  the 
bearing  coU^a.  Soldered  or  welded  joints  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
bat  they  shonld  be  employed  where  practicable.  Soldered  or  welded  joints 
should  M  em^oyad  in  aU  positions  where  the  brush  or  disdiarge,  which 
might  occur  with  nnsoldorei  joints,  would  ba  liaUo  to  igDite  dost  or  any 
inflikntmable  subatanee. 

Iron  rods  may  be  welded  or  connected  by  joints,  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended for  copper  conductors,  or  by  screw  junctions  such  as  are  used  in 
forming  the  connections  of  gas-pipes,  the  end  of  the  rod  inserted  into  the 
socket  being  equal  in  length  at  least  to  ita  diameter,  bnt  no  white  iMd, 
which  ia  a  "bui  conductor  of  electricity,  should  be  nuuls  nse  of  in  the 
joints. 

Flat  iron  bands,  where  welding  is  not  considered  advisable,  may  be  con- 
neeted  1^  rivets  or  screws  worUng  in  slots  to  allow  for  expansion  and 
oontraction ;  each  at  the  sorfiuea  in  contact  should  be  itf  at  least  six  times 
the  seetMmal  area  of  the  band. 

Ci^per  bands  shonld  be  connected  by  rirets  or  screws  working  in  slots, 
and  with  rimilai  weeantions  as  to  tlw  area  of  the  snrfiKes  in  oontaot. 
Junta  between  dimrent  metals  may  be  soldered,  screwed,  or  rivetted,  the 
extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  being  regnlated  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
metal  possessing  the  leoet  condncting  power.  In  all  cases  of  contact 
between  two  metals,  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  access  of 
raaisture,  which  would  induce  local  galvanic  action  with  its  attendant 
metallic  decomposition. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  precise  limits  of  the  protecting  power  of 
ooodnctors.  The  French  i^iloeophers  formerly  considered  tikat  th^ 
afforded  protection  over  a  circle  whose  radius  was  equal  to  twice  their 
height ;  but  in  England,  the  limit  is  uaoally  considered  the  radius  of  their 
height  {lom  the  ground.  This  may  be  anfficiently  correct  for  all 
practical  purposes  ;  but  such  a  radios  of  protection  cannot  alwaya  be  relied 
upon, 

Condactora  of  themselves  have  no  attraction  for  lightning,  which  seeks 
them  only  on  account  of  the  facility  they  afford  for  the  combination  of  the 
opposed  states  of  the  electricity  of  t^e  clouds  and  of  the  earth  beneath 
them,  separated  by  the  atmosphere,  which  is  a  bad  condnctor,  A.  lightning 
conductor,  buildings,  trees,  or  any  ol^ect  on  the  surfiueof  the  earth,  is  only 
to  be  remided  as  diminishing  the  resistance  dae  to  the  air.  When  an 
eleetrifled  elond  is  passing  over  tbe  earth  and  its  potential  is  jnat  counter- 
acted by  tlie  teeistiince  of  the  air,  a  body,  however  small,  wnich  reduces 
this  resiBta,nco,  will  cause  a  discbarge.  Evwi  s  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  soil  ovvr  which  the  cloud  is  passing  may  have  this  effect,  and  it  is  very 
frequently  produced  by  a  fall  of  rain. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  thattheaogleof  a  buildiugwhich  a  thunder- 
cloud approaches,  may  receive  the  discbaigp,  while  another  but  more 
distant  angje  is  provided  vith  a  conductor;  ami  that,  for  important  build- 


ings containing  ozploaiTo  materials,  emyptomiacait  derated  part  ought  to 
be  provided  with  a  lightning  condnctor. 

For  a  building  of  nDiform  height,  a  solid  rod,  pointed  and  rising  not  leaa 
than  6  feet  above  it,  should  be  ^vided  at  each  end,  and  at  intervals  of 
about  15  yards  along  its  length.  When  the  rod  is  of  iron  its  point  should 
be  gilt 

Small  simple  buildings,  not  exceeding  20  feet  in  length,  may  be  protected 
by  one  vertioal  conductor  at  the  end,  the  point  rising  not  lees  than  5  feet 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof;  a  horizontal  conductor  should  be  provided  on 
the  ridge. 

A  buildiog  from  20  feet  to  40  feet  Ions  should  be  protected  by  one  ver- 
tical conduotCH!  in  the  centre  of  it«  length,  with  a  horizontal  oondootor  on 

the  ridge, 

A  building^  ezcee^ng  40  feet  in  length  should  haro  two,  and  if  aieeed- 
ing  100  feet  m  length,  three  condactora. 

Latger  and  more  oompUeated  boUdingi  shonld  be  pntteeted  vstm  nmilav 
primuples. 

A  fbd:,  or  brash  of  three  or  foar  ptdnts  instead  of  one,  has  been  reeom- 
mmded  for  the  top  of  a  lightning  condoi^r,  the  ptaetieal  value  tlda 
arrangement  is  not  apparent  uuIms  the  points  are  widely  separated;  bat 
for  a  single  rod  on  a  prominent  point,  this  construction  may  be  adopted. 
All  parte  of  buildings  whidi  an  of  marked  elevation  and  prominence 
shonld  be  fitted  wiUi  a  lightning  condnctor. 

Where  several  lightning  conductors  ore  used  in  a  single  building,  they 
shonld  be  connected  horizontally.  Such  connection  may  be  conveniently 
effected  along  the  ridge  or  eaves.  When  the  ridge  covering  or  eaves  gattera 
are  of  metal,  th^  should  invariably  be  connected  with  the  system.  All 
metal  sur&ces,  whether^  lead,  copper,  or  iron,  in  ridges,  roofs,  gutters,  or 
coverings  to  doors  or  windom,  shoold  be  connected  with  the  conducting 
system. 

The  relative  eondnetivity  of  the  ordinary  metals  nsed  In  btulding,  is 
given  by  the  Iat«  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  as  followi  :— 

Lead.        Tin.        lion.        Sno.  Copper. 
1  3  S(  4  12 

Lead,  on  aoconnt  of  ita  low  oondncting  power,  eaanot  be  altogethw  de- 
pended on,  and  this  most  be  cazefblly  oonddmd  in  connecting  the  lead, 
nsed  in  a  building,  to  the  ^ystam. 

Long  lengths  ci  borisontal  condnctor,  without  snfflcient  intarmediata 
earth  connections,  most  be  avc^ded.  Shonld  there  be  any  &Unre  of  con- 
tinuity in  soch  a  condnctor  without  intennedtate  earth  connections,  the 
curront  might  leave  the  condootor  and  doss  to  earUi  by  the  most  fevonrable 
course,  and  this  would  be  attended  wita  danger.  Sharp  angles  in  conduc- 
tors  are  objectionable. 

Good  earth  connections  are  most  im^tortant  .  Any  fault  in  the  earth 
connection  itself  manifestly  impairs  efficiMit^,  and  a  very  bad  earth  con- 
nection is  a  source  of  abaolnte  danger.  Ughtniog  conductors  should,  whore 
practicable,  be  led  into  springs  or  wells  df  wat^,  or  into  groond  which  is 
permanently  wet.  The  sea  or  any  laige  body  of  water,  except  a  water- 
tight tank,  forms  ao  excellent  earth  connection.  Shingle,  dry  aand,  or 
or^nary  vegetable  monld  in  a  dry  condition,  are  not  efficient  connections, 
and  lightning  condact<«s  should  invariably  be  led  throogh  these  into 
ground  that  is  permaneoUy  damp.  Several  eartb  connections  should  al- 
ways be  provided  in  all  laige  systems  of  lightning  conductors,  so  that, 
should  one  be  defective,  the  dischuge  may  be  effected  through  the  others. 

C(nidnetors  shonld  be  led  into  moist  ground  by  means  of  a  trench  or 
trenches  extending  to  a  depth  of  at  least  18  inches  below  the  surfece,  and 
in  which  a  length  of  not  less  than  30  feet  of  metal  should  be  in  aetoal 
contact  with  mwst  eartb. 

Where  practicable,  it  is  desirable  to  lead  a  flow  of  water,  from  the  down 
pipes  from  the  roof,  over  the  groond  in  the  vidnity  of  the  li^tniag  con- 
dnctors  and  earth  connectiooa. 

Where  a  lightning  conductor  terminates  in  rocky,  or  more  or  less  d^ 
soil,  spedal  precantioos  are  necessary:  it  shonld  be  led  into  a  trench,  so 
diQusedasto  obtain  all  the  mtastnrs  possible  from  the  gronnd.  These 
trenches  shonld  extend  finmi  its  foot  to  distances  of  from  10  to  40  yards, 
according  to  the  amount  of  moisture. 

The  connections  in  the  trenches  may  be  of  railway  or  other  old  iron 
fbrmed  into  a  continuous  met^lic  surface,  the  trenches  being  filled  up  with 
«nders  or  cool  ashes,  and  the  water  from  the  down  pipes  bang  led  over 
them  as  already  recommended.  Water-pipes  form  excellent  earth  connec- 
tions, bnt  gaa-pipes  should  never  be  lued  for  this  purpose,  instanoes  having 
occurred  i^iere  a  heavy  lightning  discharge  has  damaged  the  gas-pipes  and 
lit  the  gas.* 

Lightning  condoetors  should  .be  frequently  inspected,  to  ascertain  that 
thoy  are  in  perfect  condition  and  properly  connected  with  the  earth.  Par- 
ticular attention  shonld  be  paid  to  the  joints,  especially  when  they  connect 
different  metals.  It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  on  iron  rod 
or  band,  the  metallic  portion  only  can  be  looked  npon  as  efficient,  aide  of 
iron  being  a  very  inferior  conductor. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  rust,  iron  employed  in  the  oonstrnc- 
tioa  of  Ugbtning  conductors  should  be  galvanised.  When  galvanised  iron 
is  nsed,  porticalar  care  shonld  be  taken  to  see  that  the  coating  of  sine 
covers  w»  conductor  Sickly  and  effbctively;  damp  would  produce  galvanic 
action  and  the  zinc  in  the  vidnily  of  the  smalleet  exposed  iron  sorfhea 
would  be  quickly  decomposed.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  bring  the  lino 
coating  in  contact  with  other  metals,  and  especially  with  copper,  arery 
precaution  shonld  bo  adi^ted  to  exclude  moistore,  for  the  above  laason. 

Fbbo.  E.  Chafmah, 

Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

•  A  nmarkable  aoddent  ol  this  natme  ooenmd  at  Hellfaz,  Mova  Sootto,  In  flis 
sonUMrol  1871,  dnrtng  a  heavy  ttamdMatom,  the  elsctria  dfatdwige,  tn  tnvsritav  0>e 
gas-pipes  tbs  old  PiOTinoUl  BoUdingi,  fuad  »  portioo  which  wu  oompowd  ot  white 
metal  oampoeltion,  near  the  metre  In  tiie  Ijasemant,  and  lit  the  gas,  by  wUch  the  bnHd- 
nys  were  neai^  sb(  coflie^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


lvcdbudin  foot  oHiracH. 
rpniS  church  has  heen  built  hv  the  Ravbon  family,  of  Sowerb^ , 
X  aa  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Rawson  and  Mabt  his 
wife.  The  site  it  occnpieR  is  a  commanding  one,  high  on  the  some- 
what steep  slope  of  one  of  the  hitls  which  stretch  along  the  pic- 
turesque valley  of  Luddenden,  and  immediately  over  the  station  and 
Tillage  of  Luddenden  Foot.  The  church  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating  £40  persons,  and  consists  of  a  nare  75  feet  by  24  feet,  divided 
firom  each  aisle  by  four  bays  of  pointed  arches  on  columns  (which  are 
alternately  octagonal  and  drcalar  on  plan);heighttowaU-plate22feet, 
and  io  lidge  41  feet;  aisles,  IS  feet;  transepts,  18  feet  wide ;  the 
chancel,  33  feet  by  18  feet  The  roo&  are  opnied  tiinb«ed  with  blae 
tinted  plastered  spaces  between  the  stftioed  and  ramished  rafters. 
The  oi^:an  chamber  is  under  the  tower  on  the  nor^  side  of  the 
chancel;  over  it  is  the  ringing  loft,  then  the  clock  chamber.  The 
tower  is  square  on  plan  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  it  is  then  splayed 
into  an  irregular  octagon,  with  belfi^  windows  on  the  wider  sides, 
over  which  rises  the  spire  126  feet  high  surmounted  by  a  wrought- 
iron  richly  gilt  cross.  The  stone  used  was  from  local  quarries — 
namely,  Nab  End,  with  the  dressings  io  Fore  Lane.  The  tour-light 
west  window  is  filled  in  with  Powell's  quarried  glass,  whilst  the 
three  windows  in  the  chancel  have  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Hars- 
MAir,  of  Birmingham.  The  church  is  warmed  by  tne  high-pressure 
system  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pbrkiss,  of  London,  and  can  be  lighted 
with  gas,  the  jets  for  lighting  the  nave  and  aisles  being  arranged 
rouna  the  top  edge  of  the  abacus  of  each  column.  The  other  fitUngs 
include  encaostac  tile  floors  by  Siufson,  of  London,  a  Caen  stone 
pulpit  by  Ma  WES,  of  Leed^  a  lectern  by  Oox,  of  London,  and  a  font 
which  is  su^Hed  at  will  with  water  from  the  higher  ground 
outside. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Pake  &  StBONO,  of  J^sbury  Square, 
London,  with  Mr.  Ridowat  as  clerk  of  workh'  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Siddau.  for  the  masonzj,  and  Mr,  Hazsh  for  caxpen- 
tets'  and  joiners'  work. 

oniair  vob  thb  oAsuirr  ahd  ooirHTr  olitb. 

OUR  last  year's  volume  contiuned  a  critical  description  of  the 
designs  submitted  io  competition  for  the  Cardiff  and  County 
Club,  just  now  in  course  of  completion  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Willooz,  architect^^  of  Bath.  We  nve  this  week  a 
photolithograph  of  the  dedgn  submitted  by  Mr.  BxaaaLxx,  %  local 
architect, 

HBW  ANTS-BOOM,  ST.  TIHOXNT'B  HALX^  OLmoiT. 

rnHE  room  is  a  part  of  a  large  addition  recently  made  to  St.  Vin- 
1  cent's  Hall,  Clifton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Wait,  M.P.  The  old 
house  was  built  about  forty  years  ago  in  the  Italian  slyle  prevalent  at 
that  time.  The  new  part  of  the  interior  is  treated  more  in  accordance 
with  modem  ideas,  and  yet  is  designed  to  harmonise  with  the  old 
work.  The  arcade  shown  at  the  side  is  glazed,  to  separate  the  ante- 
room from  the  conservatory.  The  stone-work  used  m  the  interior  is 
of  Bath  stone  j  the  shafts  of  the  arcade  are  of  red  Mansfield ;  the 
chimn^-^iece  is  of  Painwick  atone.  The  whole  of  the  woodwcn-k  is 
of  Tarnished  pinei  picked  out  with  lines  in  dark  sttun.  The  whole  of 
the  walls  will  be  decorated  in  distemper.  Messrs.  Poimir  &  Qougb, 
of  Bristol,  are  the  architects. 


SXSXaW  TOR  OUHSTBB  TO  FUBUO  BVILDIltQ. 

r[IS  design  has  been  reduced  from  the  drawings  by  Mr.  W, 
Talbot  Bhown,  of  Northampton,  which  obtained  the  prize  last 
year  &om  the  Ardiitectural  Association.  The  cloister  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  built  in  stone  and  covered  with  red  tiles,  surmounted  by 
a  lead  cresting.  The  tracery  part  ot  the  arcade  would  be  filled  with 
lead  lights  and  tinted  glass.  The  figures  might  be  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Bngland  and  the  sculptures  in  the  gables  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  main  timbers  that  are  exposed  would  be  of  and 
mouldedi  the  hidden  timbers,  such  as  rafters,  ScCf  would  be  deal. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  OPERA  HOUSE. 

IN  the  Arohiteoi  of  May  22  we  gave  a  notice  of  the  commeocement  of  the 
works  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  New  National  Opera 
House  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  at  Westminster,  the  designs  for  which 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  of  the  6nn  of  Fowler  &  Hill,  of 
Sei^'eant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  We  have  siaca  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing Mr.  Fowler's  design,  and  nay  state  that  when  completed  the  bailding 
will  be  worthy  of  the  site.  The  style  which  has  been  adopted  is  F^ch 
Italian,  and  the  Embankment  fa^ie,  which  will  be  the  principal  eloTation 
in  the  building,  is  a  bold  and  omainental  feature  in  the  structure.  The 
entrance  will  be  under  a  colonnade,  and  above  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ground-floor  of  the  structure  rise  two  lofty  storeys,  containing  a  range  of 
ornamental  arched  windows,  around  which  will  be  a  proAiaion  of  scolptnre, 
whilst  Burmoiuting  the  comioe  and  tnue  thne  are  also  serenl  foil  length 
fignies  reprssmtiog  lyric  and  musical  art.  At  each  angle  of  the  elevation 
there  are  gables  richly  scnlptored  and  decorated,  and  an  ornamental  dome 


rises  above  the  emtral  portion  of  the  roof.  The  design  also  ihon  an 
arcade  at  the  western  angle  q£  the  elevation,  bnt  in  oonseqaeooe  of  sone 
difficulties  which  have  interposed  as  to  the  pnichase  of  property  required 
for  giriog  snffiinent  depth  to  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
a  spadons  area  in  front  of  the  Embankment,  it  has  been  found  neoeeauy 
to  eliminate  this  pcfftion  of  the  de^n. 

The  original  intention  was  to  have  an  area  in  front  of  the  boS^Bt 
70  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  strnctare,  and  afim 
ample  carriage  approaches ;  but  this  baa  now  been  Abandoned  in  oodss- 
quence  of  the  price  asked  for  the  property  reqnired  to  be  puzehased  being 
BO  much  beyond  its  real  valne,  and  the  architect  has  been  inBtmeted  to 
prepare  othw  drawings  adapted  to  the  land  which  the  promoterB  of  tlie 
building  have  purehued  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  lUi 
unavoidable  alteration  will  limit  the  area  in  front  of  the  building  to 
80  feet,  instead  of  70  feet  as  at  first  proposed.  The  iosnfficieocy  of  tke 
depth  of  ground,  arising  mainly  from  the  canse  jnst  named,  will  alio 
^vent  another  importiuit  featore  in  the  strntAore  nrom  being  carried  mi. 
The  intention  was  to  hare  followed  the  example  of  the  new  Opera  How 
at  FariB,  by  placing  the  staircases  of  the  boilding  within  the  Testibnle, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  this  intention  cotmot,  onfortnnalely,  now 
be  realised.  The  elevation  on  the  south-west  side,  where  there  will  be  t 
street  giving  direct  commonieation  between  the  Embankment  and  Fariia- 
ment  Street,  will  also  be  of  an  ornamental  character,  although  Ol  ooum 
much  more  unpretending  than  the  mun  frontage.  We  shall  tak4  an  eatlj 
oppominitv  of  illustrating  the  boilding  when  the  architect  has  prodotBd 
his  altered  design  of  the  Embankment  approach,  owing  to  the  caasH 
stated  above.  Meanwhile  to  do  so  would  be  prematore,  inasmneh  sa  tbt 
present  frontage  design  will  not  in  strictneBS  be  carried  out. 

As  regards  the  capacity  and  general  interior  features  of  the  BtmctiiR, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  building  will  cover  a  ground  area  of  abost  190 
feet  by  200  feet)  and  will  hare  accommodation  for  aa  andienee  oonnd•^ 
ably  in  excess  of  any  existing  bnildiDg  of  the  kind  in  the  netzopolis, 
being  about  one-third  larger  than  Coveot  Garden.  It  may,  iDdasd,ba 
added  that  the  interior  auditorium  dimensions  are  nearij  the  same  as  tbow 
of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  la^eet  opera  houfg 
on  the  continent  The  drawings,  in  many  of  their  details,  have  not  yA 
been  finally  agreed  upon  and  settled,  and  we  are  therefore  not  enabled  to 

S've  full  particulars  as  to  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  bnilding, 
it  we  may  state  that  an  elongated  horse-shoe  form  has  been  ad<^>tsd,  and 
that  the/d^,  or  grand  sakwn,  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  ground  tkt,  sod 
will  be  upwards  <n  100  feet  in  leng^ 

In  our  former  notice  we  stated  that  TSx.  Webstar,  the  contractor,  hid 
c<Hnmeneed  the  ezcaTations  for  the  foundations,  and  this  porti<m  of  tlu 
work  is  now  actively  proceeding,  there  being  a  large  number  of  men  and 
several  carts  and  horses  engaged  in  the  work.  Already  some  hondreda  of 
cubic  yards  of  earthwork  have  been  removed,  bnt  an  enonnoos  amoonl  of 
labour  will  yet  be  necessary  before  the  superstructure  can  be  pmeeedtd 
with.  The  probability  is  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  substiatam  nil 
require  an  excavation  to  the  depth  <a  at  least  80  feet,  and  that  the  Lradaa 
clay  will  be  arrived  at  before  the  concrete  at  the  basement  can  be  put  in. 
It  is,  however,  confidently  expeded  that  this  will  be  efifected  in  abont  s 
month  from  the  present  time,  and  that  the  foondation  stone  will  be  laid 
shortiy  afterwards,  with  considerable  ceremony,  by  his  Royal  HighseBs  tlt« 
Prince  of  Wales,  

THE  SCULPTURE  AT   THE  NEW  GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES. 

AN  interesting  series  of  sculptured  heads  is  now  in  progress  st  tiu 
new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices  in  Parliament  Street,  and  asnnl 
of  them  are  already  completed.  The  heads,  which  are  nineteen  in  nvn- 
her,  are  placed  within  the  arches  of  the  first-floor  windows  in  Parlismaot 
Street,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  respectively  at  the  angles  of 
the  Charles  Street  and  Bownbg  Street  frontages.  Those  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  building,  three  in  number,  represent  ancient  English  king), 
as  also  the  two  at  the  Parliament  Street  and  Charles  Street  angles,  sad 
two  at  the  Parliament  ^reet  and  Downing  Street  angles,  whilst  six  oa 
each  side  of  the  central  portion  ot  the  Bvliament  Street  elevati<ui  repre- 
sent persons  distinguished  in  the  State,  ^liloaophy.^literature,  the  fins  art^ 
and  engineering. 

Among  those  already  finished,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  kinga,  are 
figure-heads  representing  Chief  Jostice  Qasecugne,  Sir  Joshua  Boyaold^ 
Lord  Baam.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Watt,  and  Adam  Smith.    Eadi  of  the 
figures  is  carved  out  of  a  dreolsr  bloc^  of  st<me,  8  feet  in  diameter,  left 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  either  side  of  tiie  figures  are  daboiatdj  carrad 
spandrels.  The  sculptns  are  Ur.  H.  H.  Axmstead,  AJLA.,  and  the  late  lb. 
J.  B.  Philip,  who  have  executed  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  on  the/sfsA 
of  the  building.   The  ancient  kinga  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  tlie 
figures  in  front  of  the  Colonial  Office  portion  of  the  structure  bounded 
Downing  Street,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Armstead,  whilst  those  in  front 
of  the  Home  Office  Department,  from  the  centre  part  of  the  building 
to  Charles  Street,  were  designed  and  modelled  by  the  late  Mr.  PlaUp,  sod 
are  being  carried  out  by  that  artist's  representativee.  With  the  completioo 
of  these  figures  the  building  will  be  externally  finished,  and  we  learn  that 
the  two  departments  for  which  the  structure  has  been  erected  will  tslu 
possession  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  present  time,  the  interior  of  the 
building  baring  for  some  time  been  ready  for  occupation.   The  north,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  Downing  Street  block,  will  be  ezdnsirely  occopied 
by  the  Colonial  Departmenti  but  the  southern  portion  to  the  Cbario 
Stzeet  boundary  will  not  only  be  occu^ed  by  the  Home  Department,  bat 
also  by  the  Local  Oovemment  Board. 
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THE  AROHITEOTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  oidinar;  f<ntDightIy  meeting  hold  on  May  2S,  Mr.  G-.  H.  Bircli, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  B.  Foster  and  H.  B.  Buckley  vere  elected 
members,  A  Tote  of  thanks  vos  accorded  to  Mr.  Bobins  and  the  Bev. 
BeqjamiQ  Webb  in  recognition  of  the  ^cUities  afibrded  by  them  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the 
choir  schools  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Weito  St.,  &c. ;  the 
Chairman  statjog  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Bar.  B.  Webb  in  permitting  the 
members  to  inspect  a  lai^  number  of  intereititig  olgeots  in  the  a^jmning 
hoildiDg  was  mnch  appreciated. 


A  Paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Ejchakd  Mobbuhd,  jud.,  entitled, 
HotM  on  Wrooght  and  Out  Iron  Olrdon,  *o., 
from  wbieh  we  take  the  following : — 

BdaiiM  Slreiiath  of  Qirder».—t)ia  relatire  strength  of  a  girder  depends 
on  the  way  in  woich  it  is  loaded  and  supported ;  vihen  supported  at  one  end 
and  loaded  at  the  other,  the  relative  strength  being  t^en  as  "  1  " ;  the 
second  case,  when  supported  at  one  end,  and  the  load  equally  distributed,  the 
relative  strength  being  "2";  the  third  case,  lohen  it  is  supported  at  both 
ends,  with  Chi  load  in  the  centre,  the  relative  strength  being  "  4  "  ;  and  the 
fonith  case,  vhen  it  is  supported  at  both  ends,  toith  an  emudli/  distributed 
load,  the  relative  strength  uien  being  "  8."  The  girder,  with  an  eqnally  dia- 
tribated  load,  sniMMffting  twice  as  much  as  with  a  central  load. 

The  rdatiTfi  d^fleetiatu  of  the  girder  in  these  four  positioiu  are 

(1).  Supported  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  the  relatire  defleetitm 
ii "  128." 

(S).  Supported  at  one  end  and  load  equally  diBtribnted,  the  deflection 
is  **  48,"  toe  load  at  the  and  prodndog  a  relative  deflection  27  tames  the 
othra. 

(3)  .  When  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre,  the  relative 

is  "  8." 

(4)  .  When  supported  at  both  enda  and  the  load  equally  diatribnted,  the 
relative  deflection  is  "  6,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  ^flection  of  a  girder, 
BDpported  at  both  ends,  with  an  equally  distributed  load,  is  f  of  that  of  a 
prder  of  the  Mme  length,  with  hdf  the  same  load  aj^lied  at  the  centre  of 
uiatiprder, 

Fioot  may  be  given  that  a  girder  will  carry  double  the  load  if  equally 
diatribated  that  it  will  if  it  be  in  the  centre.  Let  the  wbde  load  of  twenty 


tons  be  divided  into  ten  parta  of  two  tons  each,  then  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  those  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  girder  will  be  1,  3,  5,  7,  and 
9  feet  respectively  from  that  and,  and  the  reaction  on  that  abutment  will 
be  those  distances  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  each  of  the  two-ton  weights, 
and  by  the  whole  length.  These  reactions  will  be  1*9,  1*7,  1*3,  and 
1-1,  these  togethers7'6;  the  reactions  on  the  other  abutment  from  these 
same  weights  are  '1,  *8,  '6,  *7  and  -9  =  2-7.  Bat  there  are  also  ireighta  on 
tha  other  side  of  the  centn  whidi  will  give  equal  reactions,  and  will  trans- 
fer 2*5  tons  to  the  left  hand  abutment,  and  7*5  tons  to  the  right-hsoid 
abutment,  so  that  each  will  have  ten  tons  discha^ed  upon  it  by  the  twenty 
tons  equally  distributed  load  on  tiie  girder.  Now,  the  strain  at  the  centre 
of  the  girder  may  be  found  by  the  following  equation : — 

Let  X  be  the  distance  from  the  right-hand  abatment  to  the  centre, 
n  the  distance  of  the  left-hand  abutment  from  any  partionlar  weight. 
I  the  whole  length  of  the  gilder. 
d  the  effective  depth. 

t  the  flange  strain,  ,    «  »_      «  ^i.    *  ,  ., 

thenywar^the  momentum  of  the  loroe  round  the 

neutral  axis  ^d  s,  then  s  b  — ^~[~  This  formula  applied  to  each  weight  will 

give  the  following  amount  in  tons  strain  acting  upoo  the  flange,  '8,  2-4,  4*, 
fi-0,  7'2>«20,  but  the  weights  on  the  othar  side  will  give  similar  and  equal 
strains,  then  20x2=- 40  QED. 

The  fore^ng  remarks  on  the  relative  strength  of  girders  have  reference 
only  to  their  thecuetieal  conditions,  and  not  to  the  actual  vnght  of  the  girder 
itadf.  Of  course,  it  is  important  in  luge  struotural  girders  that  the 
weigld  of  the  girder  itself  should  he  eonnwred  as  a  portion  of  its  load. 


Wrotight  irom  plate  girder$  have  merely  a  web  and  two  angle  irons  at 
each  flange ;  the  depth  may  vary  from  12  inches  to  3  feet  Of  course  they 
can  be  n»de  of  a  less  depth  than  12  inches,  but  then  they  are  in  comparison 
with  rolled  iron  girders,  and  it  is  then  a  matter  of  judgment  which  should 
be  used.  The  web  may  be  varied  in  thickness  from  to  i  inch,  or  for  the 
deeper  girders,  it  may  be  thickened  to  i.  The  angle  irons  may  vary  from 
3x3x^to6x6x|,  QRiese  girders  for  light  loads  are  rigid  and  simply 
constructed.  They  do  not  require  stifi^ners  up  to  15  inches ;  beyond  that 
the^  require  stififening  according  to  their  length  and  depth,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  load  is  dismbuted  upon  them.  The  portion  of  the  web  nearest 
the  flanges  partakes  to  a  certam  extent  of  flange  strain,  and  may  be  taken 
into  calculation  for  the  flange  area.  Where  the  girder  supports  floors  on 
either  side  of  it,  the  npper  flange  may  be  kept  nearly  level  with  the  top  of 
the  joists,  the  floor  boards  being  laid  immediately  over ;  the  girders  being 
thna  immersed  in  the  construction  are  stiffened  sideways.  Tie  rods  should 
be  carried  from  girder  to  girder  through  the  web,  and  then  into  the  wall, 
as  the  mere  fastening  of  tiie  Umbors  to  the  girder  ia  not  sufficient  to  take 


side  strains.  The  rivet  holes  seouring  the  angle  irons  to  the  web  need  not 
be  less  than  6  inches  pitch ;  the  rivets  from  }  to  }  diameter. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  pojecting  flange  of  the  angles  might  break 
off  at  the  root,  but  experiments  and  a  considerable  amount  of  working^- 
perience  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  No  instance  has  ever  been  known 
of  the  angle  iron  stripping  away  from  its  root  Where  any  unequal  loading 
takes  place,  it  should  be  fastened  or  laid  with  suflScient  surface  so  that 
there  may  be  no  fear  of  local  deformation.  Though  the  wrights  exercise 
vertical  strains,  they  are  converted  into  horizontal  ones  by  tiie  action  of 
the  girder  itself. 

An  experiment  was  made  at  Messrs.  Moreland  &  Son's  upon  a  girder 
with  a  20  feet  bearing,  15  inches  deep,  web  1^  thick,  with  6  x  4J  x  ^  inch 
angle  irons.  Pressure  was  applied  at  the  centre  of  the  girder  with  an 
hydraulic  press.  From  3  tons  up  to  21  tons  it  deflected  A  indi  for  every  3 
tons,  and  after  that  the  deflections  were  ^  inch  for  24  tons,  inch  for  27  tons, 
Clinch  for  30  tons,  1^  inch  for  33  tons,  and  1^  inch  for  86  t<ms.  Thtoe  was 
DO  permanent  set  up  to  34  tons ;  at  27  tons  there  was  a  perceptible  set 
which  went  on  inecaanng,  and  at  86  tons  the  girder  was  slightiy  deformed 
and  twisted,  and  though  the  girder  was  thus  twist«l  kterolly  it  did  not 
fracture  the  iron  or  break  any  of  the  rivets.  Now  36  tons  may  be  taken 
as  the  breaking  load  of  the  girder,  and  tiw  woriciog  l(wd  may  be  taken  at 
9  tons,  which  gives  a  strain  of  about  6  tons  for  every  squan  ineh  of  metal 
on  either  side  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Flange  girders  are  similar  to  the  web  plate  girders,  with  the  exception  of 
having  flange  plates  rivetted  upon  the  angle  irons  at  each  flange ;  but  the 
rivet  holes  which  axe  made  in  the  angle  irons  for  the  purpose  of  saenriDg 
the  flange  plates  to  them,  reduce  the  strength  of  tiie  angles,  and  so  an  ad- 
dition has  to  be  made  to  the  flan^  plate  to  compensate  for  that  reduction 
of  rivet  b<^  in  both  angles  and  flangra.  The  loss  ia  calculated  at  about 
17  to  18  per  cent  The  plate  girders  being  of  equal  section  throughout,  a 
certain  amount  of  metal  is  wasted ;  whereas,  in  the  flange  girders,  the 
^nges  and  angles  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  sections  more  propor- 
tionate to  the  strains  which  pass  through  them,  bo  that  this  fact  tends  to 
counterbalance  the  reduction  caused  by  the  rivet  holes  already  mentioned. 
Where  the  flange  plates  project  more  than  8  or  9  inches  beyond  the  web, 
they  should  nave  angle  iron  gussets  at  close  intemla.  Hate  sirders 
can  be  made  of  any  dimenrions,  and  commanoe  from  a  depth  or  about 
15  inches. 


The  flsD^ie  gfrder  illustrated  in  Diagram,  3  feet  9  indies  deep,  3  Utt 
6  inches  wide,  two  \  inch  ttotes  in  flange,  6  x  6  x  }  angles,  and  8  ineb  web, 
this  and  a  number  of  similar  gMcrs  fbrmed  a  frame  for  the  support  of  a 
buUding  about  80  feet  in  b^g^t,  with  2  foot  8  inch  wall.  The  i^nlers  were 
about  30  or  40  fe^  long. 

The  building  is  an  exeeediogly  heavy  one,  and  the  flanges  bear  th^ 
strain  with  ease.  * 

Box  Girders.— Them  are  used  when  a  conuderable  width  is  required  in 
proportion  to  the  depth.   There  is  no  theoretieal  advantage  of  a  girder 
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OTer  a  plate  gizder  ;  but  tlie  only  adnntage  tlut  can  be  olumad  for  a  box 
girder  over  a  pUte  girder  i»  that  in  isolatod  poBitioiu,  or  where  there  is  a 
poflsibiliQr  of  eide  straia  oeting  upon  iti  the  webs  and  angles  of  the  giidar 
net  u  fliJtgeo  to  reeiet  such  itrain.  Box  giidert  being  uioally  of  a  greetar 
Vidth  than  plato  girders,  the  flanget  Uros  make  the  girder  Btifftr  laterally. 
Plate  gussete  in  large  box  girders  ehonld  be  tiwd  at  close  istftrrals. 

In  all  three  dasaes  of  girders  tha  vebs  should  be  graduated  and  become 
thinner  towards  the  centre,  being  the  thickest  at  the  ends. 

The  stififeners  in  box  girders  may  be  placed  with  adfantage  inside  the 
web,  and  so  be  riveted  to  both  angles  and  web,  the  eoda  of  the  stiffener 
tondiing  the  inner  side  of  both  flanges. 

-^It  is  adTantageooB  sometimes  to  use  two  plate  girders  instead  of  a  box 
girder  and  bolt  than  together;  this  is  my  vsefbl  fi>r  slinging  pwpoMi,  as 
the        ean  be  made  to  pass  between  the  two  piden. 

Ihi  box  giidcv  iUnstnted  in  Diagram  is  24  feet  long,  8  feet  deep,  2  feet 
6  indies  wide,  two  ^  inch  plates  in  flunges,  the  angles  4  x  4  x  ^  inch.  Three 
of  these  girdos  were  employed  to  form  a  ft«me  26  feet  0  inches  long  hj 
24  feet,  and  Ave  rows  of  the  plata  giidere  2  feet  8  inches  deep  were  piaoed 
between  them,  and  anihes  14  inches  thick  of  cement  were  thrown  from  the 
lower  flanges  of  the  plate  giidere.   The  frame  was  laid  upon  six  colnmns, 

16  feet  centres  and  12  feet  centres.  The  girders  hare  a  slij^t  orertuuig. 
This  frame  was  used  to  support  a  ■aperstnietiire  of  upwards  of  a  choosand 
tons  in  weight,  tlie  columns  diiebargiog  a  weight  npoo  each  fboadatioa 
of  170  tons.   "Hie  o^amai  van  2  ftet  6  inehee  diameter,  21  metal,  and 

17  feet  6  inehei  long,   

Bitehm^e  of  Wright  from  end  of  Girders. — Where  considerable  loads 
rest  on  girders,  it  is  important  to  find  the  amount  of  load  discha^^  on 
each  rapport ;  and  very  often  the  aeenmulatioD  <jf  weight  becomes  very 
intense  on  one  support ;  in  these  eases  where  a  pier  or  a  snflBciently  large 
one  is  not  aTuIable,tbe  discharge  should  be  taken  b^  a  girder  resting  npon 
the  line  of  wall  of  sufficient  length  and  strength  to  distribute  that  dischajge 
OD  the  wall,  which  it  may  be  capable  of  supporting ;  stones,  unless  of  con- 
siderable thifikuaas,  cannot  be  depended  npon. 

A  cantilever  or  Bemi-f;irder  is  a  lever,  which  is  a  beam  fixed  at  one  ex- 
tremity only  and  supporting  a  weight  at  the  other.  It  is  subject  to 
tRkQsverse  steains,  the  upper  edge  being  nttended  and  the  lower  com- 
^Bwed,  and  it  has  a  tendeociy  to  omtnm  the  etmctoze  to  vhieh  it  is 

Straiiu  in  Wti$  are  difKcult  to  define  with  accuracy ;  they  mav  be  ver- 
tical, diagonal,  and  curved.  If  vertical  they  mnst  be  diagonal,  for  the 
weight  or  load  placed  on  a  girder  exerts  a  vertical  force  in  consequence  of 
the  attauition  of  the  earth,  and  this  ie  generated  into  horisontal  forces  at 
both  flangei,  so  that  the  web  most  be  under  diagonal  strains,  because  the 
vertioai  force  is  eonveited  into  a  horizontal  one.  The  primary  idea  of  a 
web  may  be  taken  from  a  sii^le  series  of  bratang,  and  supposiog  these 
braces  to  be  crossed,  and  additional  ones  added  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole 
of  the  vacant  space,  there  would  then  be  sufficient  iron  in  the  braces  to 
make  two  webs  in  consequence  of  their  overlapping,  so  that  the  contlanons 
web  will  always  be  more  advantageons  as  regaras  strength  than  the  bracing 
in  lattice  girden,  pzorided  it  ii  convenient  to  employ  it. 

Shearing  Strain  at  the  centre  of  a  girder,  supported  at  both  ends  and 
with  the  load  equally  distributed,  is  nothing,  ana  at  the  other  sections  is 
the  sum  of  the  weights  between  that  section  and  the  centre.  The  shearing 
etrun  at  any  section  is  the  peesnre  tnnsmitted  to  the  abutment  through 
that  s8d»on,  and  is  equal  to  the  lines  of  oidinates  of  a  triangle,  and  the 
sectional  area  of  the  web  should  vary  acondingly  to  that  ratio,  being 
thickest  at  the  ends  and  thinnest  in  the  centre ;  the  thidtnees  of  the  flanges 
varying  in  the  form  of  a  parabola,  being  thickest  in  the  middle  and  thinnest 
at  the  ends.   

Single  Fixed  Load  not  at  the  Centre,  girder  of  uniform  strength,  depth 
oonstanL 

/-unit  strain,  w>the  weight,  assectional  area  of  either  flange,  m  and 
« the  segmwts  into  which  tht  powtioa  of  the  weight  dindcs  the  length  of 
the  glider. 

«  >=a  Mcticm  of  the  gilder  at  anothar  point 

All  stroetures  which  span  a  space  either  thrust  their  sni^rts  from  each 
other,  or  drag  thur  supports  towards  each  other,  or  raess  their  supports 
by  vertical  forces.  In  the  first  ease  may  be  included  bric^  or  masonry 
arches,  and  other  arched  structnies  in  iron  or  wood.  The  spring  or  ekew- 
baek  on  which  the  arch  is  supported  is  inclined  in  proportion  to  the  span 
of  the  arch,  and  the  reason  why  arches  maintain  their  position  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  resistance  of  the  material  to  compression,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  stability,  and  the  resistunee  of  the  spring  or  the  skew  backs 
to  the  tfamst  imposed  upon  them.  However,  in  the  case  of  semidrcnlar 
arL-hes.  the  spnnging  being  of  course  horizontal,  these  arches  dischai^ e 
their  own  and  the  might  they  support  downwards  in  a  vertical  direction ; 
but  all  arches  whose  skewbotxs  are  inclined  act  as  a  wedge  does,  with  a 
tendency  to  drive  their  supports  outwards. 

Bomtring  Girders.— The  bowstring  system  of  gilders  is  of  that  constme* 
tion,  where  one  member  is  horisontal  and  the  other  curved  upwards  ftimung 
an  arch,  or  downwards  forming  a  suspension  flange. 

A  bowstring  girder,  in  consequence  of  its  uniformity  of  strength,  ie  the 
lightest  of  bU  girders.  The  tension  rod,  or  tie  beam,  receives  a  tension 
equal  to  the  horizontal  throst  of  the  bow,  and  a  bending  action  dne  to  the 
load  between  any  pair  of  snspenders.  With  an  equal  load,  some  of  the 
suspenders  may  be  columns  in  compression,  and  some  ties,  at  various  times, 
as  the  load  is  varied.  If  the  girder  is  without  diagonal  Inaces,  then  its 
strength  will  depend  on  the  stiffhess  of  the  bow.  The  throst  on  the  carved 
flange  of  a  bowstring  varies  aa  the  secant  of  the  inclination. 


Bowstring  girders  may  have  the  curve  on  the  uj>per  or  loww  flange  tha 
curved  flange  taking  the  whole  of  the  shearing  stiau,  the  web  msnly  adang 
as  a  vertical  snppiKt  or  tie  f^om  the  curved  flange,  or  bow  to  the  sti^gbt 
flange  or  string. 

If  the  straiMt  flange  of  a  bowstring  girder  be  uniform,  and  m  and  a  ba 
the  segments  dividing  the  length  of  the  girder  into  any  two  parti,  then  the 
depth  will  vary  es  the  rectangle  of  these  segments  or  as  m  and  n,  the 
curved  flange  will  then  be  a  "Parabola."  The  web  then  is  not  reqnirBd 
for  diagon^  strains,  but  is  only  required  to  act  as  rods  to  distribut*  the 
weight  ftom  flange  to  flange,  the  longitudinal  strain  in  the  curved  fluge 
increasing  towards  the  points  of  aupprat. 

TVws  Girdera. — This  diagram  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  trui,  with 
four  sets  of  truss  rods  and  eight  bays.   The  two  centre  bays  are  snppoited 
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by  a  simple  triangular  truss,  g  H,  with  a  tmas  eairi^,  B  I,  Uie  weidttof 
this  trass  is  transmitted  to  and  supported  by  the  truss  eazriagee,  jr?  ud 
H  Q,,  and  these  again  together  with  the  bays,  e  g  and  H  F,  are  sappnted 
by  the  tmss  rods,  e  p  and  F  Q.  This'  total  w«ght  is  supported  Qa 
trass  carriages,  «  N  and  F  0.  The  weight  of  this  truss  tog^er  with  ihit 
of  c  e  and  F  D  is  supported  by  the  rods  c  N  and  D  O.  This  again  with 
the  additional  weight  of  the  bays,  a  c  and  D  B,  is  taken  up  by  the  tnn 
rods,  a  L  and  B  M.  Thus  we  see  the  whole  weight  of  the  trus  b  & 
charged  upon  and  supported  by  the  points  a  and  B,  and  that  in  the  enst 
of  its  being  nnequatly  loi^ed  the  sectional  area  of  the  tie  tods  wodd  be  is 
arithmetical  progression,  smallest  at  the  centre  and  increanng  towaidi  the 
ends,  the  flanges  on  the  other  hand  being  the  thinnest  at  the  ends  sod 
thickest  at  the  centre.  This  is  similar  to  the  system  of  constroctian  of 
ordinary  girders.  A  modification  of  this  trass  was  intcodnoed  by  the 
American  eacpneeis.   

Where  Bzders  are  unequally  loaded  and  supported  at  both  ends,  the 
tensile  strain  on  the  flwnges  may  be  discovered  oj  pngeoUng  lines  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  eadi  of  we  weights  as  ordinates,  these  lines  being 
proportioned  to  uie  weight  discharged  upon  these  points.  If  from  esch  q 
these  points  lines  be  drawn  to  the  end  of  the  girder,  forming  a  series  of 
triangles,  the  apex  of  each  being  the  points  already  referred  to  in  the  line 
of  pressures ;  and  if  these  lines  be  projected  and  the  distance  of  esdi 
intersection  of  all  the  lines  be  taken  and  added  to  the  apex  of  each  triao^ 
in  the  same  line  of  projection,  then  the  curve  drawn  through  the  pnti 
thus  obtained  will  be  equal  to  the  total  strain  produced  upon  the  fpiiet  hy 
the  applied  weights. 

The  shearing  strain  in  girders  supported  at  both  ends  is  deereaaad  aitht 
centre  is  approached.  The  deflexion  of  smaller  beams  ftom  thdr  on 
weight  is  OS  the  square  of  their  lineal  dimensions. 

In  designing  wrought-iron  girders  it  is  important  to  collect  the  whole  of 
the  metal  as  far  away  from  the  neutral  axis  as  possible,  and  to  accumnUle 
it  in  the  flanges,  leaving  the  web  and  its  stiffening  to  take  up  the  ^Ilte^ 
mediate  strains,  as  may  be  required. 

The  Diagram  r^tesents  the  section  of  a  59  ft  long  girder  whidi  wu  one 
of  a  pur  (tf  girders  neeted  at  the  St  Paneras  atatim  under  the  direetiGii  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  These  girders  ware  nsedfiudiBtz^iiag 
the  wdght  of  a  coneiderable  portion  of  the  stmctnre  oTar 
.  a  num^  of  separate  fonndationB.  The  load  was  abont 
£60  tons ;  and  as  the  discbaige  of  the  load  on  dif- 
ferent pEirts  of  the  girder  could  not  be  aceoraiely  ascer- 
tained, it  was  constructed  to  cany  an  equally  distribntd 
load.  The  girder  was  of  a  total  depth  of  5  feet  6  indies, 
and  1  foot  6  indies  wide ;  it  had  nine  ^-ineh  platta  in 
the  centre  of  the  flange,  tapering  to  2  inches  at  Uie  eodi; 
the  web  was  |  thick  for  10  feet  on  either  aide  of  the 
centre,  thickening  to  ^  inch  at  the  ends ;  it  was  diridcd 
into  pands  of  4  feet  each,  the  angle  irons  at  theae 
junctions  forming  angle  atiffsners  and  cover-platea  at  the 
same  time ;  the  angle  irons  were  5  x  S  x  ^ ;  me  angles  ie 
the  flanges  were  4x4  x^;  the  twoend  bays  hsddiagoosl 
3)  stiHiuiera  and  a  second  vertical  stiflener,  and  also  u 
additional  an^le  iron  added  to  the  stiffhner. 

The  joints  in  the  flanges  were  stepped  over  each  other 
in  the  centoe  of  the  girder,  in  eqnal  steps,  9  inches  hog, 
one  plate  on  top  and  bottom  forming  the  coTer-plats  for 
the  whole  of  the  junctions.  The  other  points  vrre 
covered  by  the  second  plate  overla|^g  sufficiently  for,  so  that  hj 
method  on  effectual  junction  is  made  and  a  complete  parabola  is 
throughout  the  flanges  fot  the  transmisdon  of  the  stzain.  TIm  vei^<> 
•adi  girder  was  IS^  tons. 

Cait-Iron  Girdert. — The  resistance  that  cast  iron  gives  to  a  e<»npre0in 
strain  is  from  40  to  42  tons  per  square  inch  as  a  cradling  strain,  firao  S  to 
8  tons  for  a  tensile  strain  ;  so  that  the  area  of  the  flanges  of  cast-inn 
girders  should  be  in  this  proportion  about  6  or  7  to  1.  The  upper  flange, 
however,  where  the  girder  is  ibolated  and  not  held  in  position  l^tbe  itne- 
tare  itself,  should  be  proportionally  wider  according  to  each  partintii 
ease,  as  the  upper  flange  has  to  resist  flexure  which  wodd  poeriUy 
it  before  compresnon  of  the  flange  could  occur;  but  iriiera  die  «di  ud 
the  upper  flange  are  supported  by  the  structure  itself,  as  in  the  mee^ 
arches  and  flowing  the  theoretical  propcotion  may  be  taken.  The  uwwtd 
Y  oc  V  east>iion  girder  is  a  bad  constiuction  for  taking  the  stiain,  thoapi 
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a  good  oa»  for  nuking  the  iknrback.  Aa  the  giider  ii  all  mb  and  no 
flanga,  it  will  be  fooiM  that  the  ordinary  T  gi^er  is  the  best  form  for 
tulciiig  the  Btrain,  and  also  the  most  •eonomicu;  the  skevba^  is  esnly 
fomwd  in  biick  npon  the  lower  flsages ;  in  maaj  taua  it  is  not  neeesiaij 
to  have  an  upper  flange,  bnt  to  make  the  girder  in  the  form  of  an  iarerted 
X  where  the  flange  is  thick  and  well  immersed  in  the  constraction. 

Cast-iron  girders  shonld  not  be  fWOTod  beyoad  their  working  stmin  if 
thej  are  to  be  used  afterwards,  u  it  is  desired  to  see  the  enact  nf  the 
strain  npon  the  girder,  select  a  few  and  destroy  them  by  the  proof ;  the 
bets  of  the  case  will  then  show  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  girder 
exista. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  we  cast-iron  girders  of  a  greater  length  than 
26  faett  and  dqith  of  ^  nan.  To  am  eonsidezable  loads  wro^fc>i>on 
bocompB  aa  economical  ana  safer,  and  also  in  the  erent  of  giidws  being 
beated  to  redneaa  daring  a  fire,  wronght-iron  is  likely  to  stand  the  cooling 
action  of  water  poured  on  it  better  than  cast  iron.  After  the  fire  at  Had- 
ley's  Flonr  Mills,  in  Thames  Street,  it  was  discoTered  that  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  girders  that  had  fallen  were  shorn  off  close  to  the  bearing,  and 
this  could  not  hsTe  occurred  if  there  had  been  any  particiitar  load  upon 
them ;  the  girders  had  eridently  been  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and  the  bearing 
being  immersed  in  the  wall  partook  of  the  wall  temperature,  so  thwe  was 
onaqnal  tampetatare  set  up  in  the  girders,  and  the  water  which  wis  used 
to  |rat  out  the  Are  cooled  it  down  at  the  jnnelion  where  the  varying  tem- 
peratBras  occurred,  and  so  frat^ired  the  girder  at  that  place ;  this  would 
not  haTe  occurred  if  the  girders  had  been  wroug^t-iron.  It  is  important 
that  girders,  if  they  hare  to  withstand  fire,  shotdd  be  encased  in  either 
plaster  or  wood.  Cast  iron  would,  no  doubt,  withstand  the  beat  as  well  as 
wiou|ht  iron,  bat  would  not  bear  any  shock  during  the  time  Uiat  it  was 

Wroi^U-lrm  3twi>  Otnivn.— This  Diagram  reprcisnto  a  rolled  iron 
girder  sappertod  by  tmaa  rods ;  it  was  uied  ftir  n^ofting  flat  eoncmte 
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roofs  at  BCessrs.  Waterlow*!  &etory,  Hill  StreeL  The  nmier  member 
being  a  rolled  iron  girder  32  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  13  inches  deep; 
the  flange  5  iDches  x  |  inch,  web  ^  inch  thick,  two  cast-iron  snng  carriages 
were  bolted  on  each  end  of  the  girder  Ifi  inches  long  with  six  J  bolts ;  two 
light  cast-iron  trass  carriages  1  foot  0  inches  deep  being  bolted  on  to  the  lower 
flange,  10  feet  from  either  end,  leaving  a  space  of  12  feet  in  the  centre; 
the  two  first-mentioned  end  carriages  had  snugs  cast  on  them  to  hook  on 
the  end  of  the  girder,  and  so  take  the  strain  off  the  bolts  whidi  secured  it 
to  the  girder.  The  two  truss  rods  1^  inch  diameter  with  2  inch  screwed 
ends  were  made  in  one  length,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  trass 
thns  becomes  a  girder  2  fket  9  inches  in  depth,  and  sapports  a  load  with 
tese,  where  it  had  been  found  that  the  gudcr  itself  untntssed  was  alto- 
gether imnfficient.   

Wrottgit-Zrm  Fin-proof  Construction. — ^This  Diagram  shows  a  dengn  for 
Aiesaing  wron|^iron  girders  comrietely  in  eo&oete.  The  girders  are 
formed  eontinnously  from  one  end  of  the  bmlding  to  the  other,  and  are 
made  in  two  parts,  and  one  is  fixed  on  eithw  side  of  the  colamns.  Each  of 
them  is  composed  of  a  single  angle  iron  5  x  4  x  ^  inch  tat  each  of  the 
flanges,  and  the  bradng  is  composed  of  d  x  6  x  ^  inch  angles  fiw  the  first 
bar,  and  4  x  4  x  |  inch  foe  the  second  bar. 
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'  Tlie  ttirder  is  aa  open  Inaced  parallel  giider  15  inehea  deep,  the  con- 
crete being  31  inches  thidc  en  boUi  top  and  bottom,  lo  that  these  girden 
are  inauned  in  a  concrete  Uoek  20  inches  deep.  Bow-sttina  girders 
10  feet  9  indiM  lon^  16  inches  deep,  are  plioed  one  orer  eaen  ecdamn 


and  three  between  ;  the  girders  are  1$  indies  long,  and  12  feet  apart  firam 
centre  to  centre ;  the  bow-string  are  thns  3  feet  9  inches  apart ;  they  are 
composed  3  x  3  m  ^  inch  angle  iron  for  tiie  top  and  bottom  fianges,  with 
8  K  ^  inch  flat  iron  to  connect  them  together.  The  advaBtass  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  block  of  concrete  is  not  aepaiated  by  the  webs  of 
either  the  main  or  transverse  gjrders,  but  adheres  through  the  braces ;  an 
effectual  coherence  is  thereby  made,  and  the  whole  oC  the  iron  composing 
the  floor  is  immersed  in  one  solid  block  of  concrete  from  one  end  of  the 
building  to  the  other.  This  floor  is  calculated  to  carry  a  load  of  three 
bandredweight  to  Uie  foot  snperfleial.  It  is  [aroposed  that  the  columns 
should  be  auo  cased  by  osing  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  made  in  three  s^^ments 
and  working  on  hinges,  and  pntting  it  roand  the  column  with  a  space  of 
nbont  three  inches  w  round  between  the  interior  of  the  easing  and  the 
outside  of  the  column,  and  then  to  pour  some  fire-proof  material  into  this 
space,  either  cement  or  plaster,  and  when  that  is  set-to  remore  the  canng. 
This  is  designed  for  a  warehouse  for  infiammable  materials.  It  is  believed 
that  this  would  eSsotoally  {nereat  the  s^Mad  fire,  ai  the  whole  of  the 
iron  would  be  encased.   

Wrought  Iron  Boof$. — ^The  wrooght  iron  bnuaed  roof,  ahown  in  £a< 
gram,  is  to  be  erected  over  the  eonrt  yard  at  Mesns,  Waterlow's  New  Fac- 
tory, nnder  the  direction  of  Hr.  W.  W.  Lee ;  the  whole  widUi  of  roof 
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is  65  feet,  the  whole  length  is  72  feet;  there  are  five  intermediate  prind- 
pals,  and  two  at  the  ends ;  these  prindpals  are  so  constructed  that  thdr 
feet  rest  upon  the  walls  of  the  building ;  the  points  of  support  are  56  feet 
apart,  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof  project  4  feet  9  tuches  over  these  sup- 
ports, with  a  4  feet  vertical  epace  the  whole  length  of  the  roof ;  the  prin- 
dpala  are  composed  entirely  of  angle  iron,  the  upper  being  4x4  inches, 
and  the  lower  3^  x  3i  inches ;  they  are  sbod  with  a  cast-iron  shoe,  three 
braces  being  connected  with  it,  the  inner  support  bars  being  fastened  to 
both  the  tie  and  Uie  [vindpal  rafters ;  three  more  bmees  are  then  carried 
to  the  centre,  and  the  eentze  of  the  roof  is  made  npirith  one  vertical  brace 
from  the  apex  c£  the  roof  to  the  Ue.  The  covering  of  the  ro<^  is  composed 
of  angle  iron  purlins  3  feet  3  indiea  centres,  and  T  iron  nfterv  fixed  to 
them  about  14  inches  apart,  li  ^  1^  x  ^  inches ;  these  raften  are  turned  up 
at  the  end  8  inches,  ana  receive  the  next  one  above,  which  prtgects  over  the 
lower  ones  about  8  inches.  The  object  of  this  opening  is  to  ventilate  the 
eonrt  yard  aa  much  as  possible  so  that  a  constant  current  is  being  trans- 
mitted nnder  the  whole  of  the  glass  roof ;  there  are  thus  ten  lines  of  open- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  roof,  8  inchee  wide,  1^  which  the  ventilation  ia 
eairiedon;  the  shoes  an  securely  anchored  down  to  the  wall,  and  the  whob 
is  well  braced  together.  The  toA  prindpals  are  glased  vertically  down  as 
fax  as  eaves  of  the  other  part  of  the  roof;  strong  wind  Ues  will  .also  be 
applied,  aa  the  wind  wiU  have  considei^le  power  over  the  roof^  being 
erected  at  the  h^t  of  80  to  90  feet 

FUsurt  of  Ccivmu  stmtfsr  to  tia  J)^/leeUim  of  Girtter».-~lt  is  found 
that  iriien  gitden  an  deflected,  the  lineo  which  wen  originaliy  vertical 
and  paralld  in  the  web,  will  nob  be  vertical,  but  will  form  wedge- 
shaped  segments  on  the  girder;  but  all  the  lines  an  straight,  so  that 
the  two  lines  at  the  ends  of  the  girder,  if  projected,  would  meet  at 
aome  distance  Arom  the  girder.  Kow  this  same  effect  takes  place,  onlv  in 
another  way,  in  columns ;  the  pressure,  with  the  greatest  can  possible, 
can  never  be  applied  to  a  column  of  ten  diameters  in  length,  so  as  to 
transmit  the  strain  through  all  the  particles  equaUy,  so  that  one  portion  is 
struned  to  a  greater  extent  than  another,  and  bends  the  oohimn  from  the 
ends  by  the  actkm  irf  the  preesure.  This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  girder 
being  pressed  in  the  ceatn  and  becoming  defiected,  and  the  under  side  of 
the  gilder  becoming  unparallel ;  of  course,  the  point  of  fiexure  in  the 
column  would  be  a  pcnnt  opposite  to  that  when  the  strain  occurred. 

Ditdutrgetif  We^ktt  on  Tkrm  or  More  Support*. — When  a  considerable 
concentrated  load  is  diadtatged  upm  piers  in  a  buildins  by  a  girder  being 
placed  over  them,  and  this  ^rder  being  snpposed  to  aisuiarge  the  strain 
equally  on  each  <^  the  piers,  then  the  sills  of  the  openings  Mtwaen  the 
pien  should  be  girden  also,  or  inverted  arches.  The  base  of  the  pier  irill 
receive  ^ust  as  much  preasun  as  the  top  of  it,  making  thenfore,  an  on- 
equal  discharge  of  preasun  in  the  structnre  beneath  and  between  the  pien. 
A  case  in  point  may  be  noticed.  The  window  sills  at  St.  Faul's  Cathedral 
an  bent  in  an  upward  dinetion,  from  the  pressure  being  discharged  on  the 
pien  at  the  side,  and  not  between  the  pios  as  it  should  be ;  whereas,  if 
some  inverted  arches  had  been  placed  nnder  the  nils  to  dise^ne  the 
weight,  this  wonld  not  have  oeeunad.  This  is  also  the  case  with  ftonda- 
tions.  Walls  with  continnous  foundaUons  should  not  have  isolated  {den 
merely  laid  upon  the  line  of  structun  wiUiout  having  inverted  arches  or 
girden.  Foundations  ahonld  never  act  as  girden :  the  whole  of  the  fonn- 
datione  should  be  in  compression.  The  only  way  to  make  them  act  as 
girders  ia  to  put  a  giider  on  the  top  «f  them,  or  sMne  inverted  arches  over 
the  anbatraotoro. 

OaU  £v»  S^perimaOid  GfrAri;,— Oizdm  ware  to  be  made  wUk  menl 
^ertnm  in  the  wdw,  and  thia  led  to  an  experiment  bring  made.  Agirder 
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was  made  94^  inches  loog,  6*2  inches  deep ;  th«  lowsr  flaag«  was  S*l  inehes 

vide  and  5  inches  thick;  the  upper  flange  was  -79  ia^  wide  and 
*3  inch  thick.  It  was  carefnlly  loaded  with  weights  in  the  centre  with  a 
bearing  of  91  inehes ;  the  weight  of  the  girder  was  90  Ihs.,  and  it  alti- 
mately  broke  with  66  cwt.  and  a  deflection  of  *86  inch.  This  eirder 
had  a  solid  web.  The  gjrd«r  broke  in  the  centre,  fracturing  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  oat  of  the  i^per  flange. 
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The  second  girder  was  cast  with  flvo  apertures  in  the  web,  10  inches 
long,  2  iodirs  wide,  and  rounded  at  the  ends.  This  girder  weighed  78  lbs.; 
the  bearing  was  81  inches  as  before,  and  was  carefuUj  weighed  in  the 
centre,  and  nltimatel;  broke  with  a  load  of  46  cwt.  3  qrs.  18  lbs.,  with  a 
deflection  of  -6825  inch.  The  girder  was  fractured  at  two  points  in  the 
first  aperture  from  the  centre,  and  at  odo  point  io  tiie  end  aperture  next  to 
it,  stripping  up  the  web  from  tiie  lower  flange. 

The  third  girder  was  tnade  wilh  the  edges  of  the  holes  margined  the 
same  width  as  the  upper  flunge,  and  was  loaded  under  the  same  conditions 
opto  68cwt.  5  lbs.,  when  it  broke;  the  deflection  being  1*2  inch;  the 
weight  of  the  girder  being  82  lbs.  This  girder  broke  through  one  dt  the 
apertures  in  two  plaers  in  the  upper  flange,  and  through  the  web  between 
two  of  the  apertures  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre,  bo  that  bjr  the  addition 
of  4  lbs.  to  the  girder  with  the  uomai^ned  apertures  the  girder  with 
margined  apertures  carried  19  cwt.  more ;  or,  compariDg  it  with  the  other 
one,  the  girder  with  margined  apertures,  althoagn  it  weighed  8  lbs.  less 
than  the  girder  with  a  solid  web,  it  carried  3  cwt.  more.  The  explanation 
of  tliis  is  that  the  metal  was  accumulated  more  in  the  upper  flange,  and 
acted  better  as  a  column  than  in  the  two  prerious  cases.  The  girders 
from  which  the  experiment  was  made  wera  constructed  gimihur  to  that  one 
with  the  margined  apertures. 


CorrugaUd  Iron  Partttu>ns.~ln  granaries  and  stoia  ccHinderable  loads 
have  to  be  taken  bj  the  side  partitions  and  wdts,  so  mnch  so  that  thero  is 
often  a  grrater  load  upon  the  walls  and  pnrtitaons  than  apon  the  base  or 
floor  of  the  structure.  The  loads  being  rer;  uneqnaUjr  distributed, 
especially  where  the  spaces  are  being  fllled  or  emptied,  so  the  author  has 
designed  stracturea  for  taking  a  side  strain  equal  to  from  1 0  to  1 5  cwt.  per 
square  foot  at  the  base  of  the  structure  hy  employing  thick  corrugated  iron 
as  a  skin  or  basis  for  the  partition,  with  a  system  of  joists  or  girders  on 
either  side,  and  thus  being  bolted  through  the  corrugated  iron,  so  that 
there  is  a  system  of  girders  on  either  side  of  the  corrugated  iron.  Ties 
acting  as  colnmns  at  tne  same  time  are  placed  at  intemu  of  from  10  feet 
to  16  feet;  these  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  stmctore  in  the  ease  before 
us.  There  is  a  series  of  spaces  40  feet  square  and  60  feet  in  height;  these 
are  divided  by  two  cross  partitions,  supporting  in  each  space  of  20  feet 
sqaare  a  load  of  about  270  tons,  and  as  one  space  is  fllled  another  may  be 
being  emptied,  so  that  cttcb  side  may  be  alternately  put  in  compression  or 
in  tension  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  tie,  indeed,  has  to  act  as  a  tie  rod,  as 
a  column,  and  as  a  girder ;  it  has  to  set  ns  a  tie  and  a  column  because  of 
the  alternate  extension  or  compression,  whether  the  space  itself  is  filled  or 
the  adjoining  space  is  filled ;  it  has  to  act  as  a  girder,  because  when  the 
mee  is  being  emptied  the  drag  of  the  grain  downward  acts  opon  the  tie 
with  Uw  whole  force  of  the  descending  mass  ;  the  external  wallsliaTe  to  be 
tied  with  longitudinal  tie-rods  in  the  same  line  with  the  ties  within  the 
spaces,  hy  having  Ues  built  in  or  bolted  to  the  wall ;  the  walls  only  bare 
an  outward  thrust,  and  are  not  acted  upon  in  two  or  three  directions  like 
the  partitiona  The  cormgated  iron  is  about  ^  inch  thick,  and  6  inches 
flute ;  the  flutes  are  placed  boricoatalty,  and  the  spaces  between  the  flrst 
set  of  girders  which  are  Tertical  are  3  feet,  the  cormgated  iron  is  made  in 
a  eODtinnons  sheet  right  through  the  building  both  rertically  and 
horisontally ;  the  vertical  girders  are  also  made  continuous  on  either  side 
of  the  cormgated  iron,  and  the  main  girders  which  support  these  vertical 
girders  are  horizontal,  and  also  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  They 
act  not  only  as  girders,  but  as  ties  to  the  wall,  the  cormgated  iron  also 
assists  thorn ;  tie-rods  are  taken  from  these  girders  and  carried  through 
the  buildings  contiuoonsly,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  walls  ;  this  con- 
fttmctioD  is  light  and  exceedingly  strong ;  it  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  and  no  flexure  has  taken  place ;  loads  of  IS  evt.  are  discharged  at 
the  foot  of  KHoe    these  etroctnres. 


The  Chaibvak  said  there  could  be  no  qaestttm  as  to  the  ralne  of  the 
Paper,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  ironwork  that  ought  to  be 
pot  into  girders.  Upon  such  a  satgect  circulars  were  not  alwa^  reliable, 
as  the^  emanated  to  a  great  extent  from  tnannfactnren  whose  motto  was 
quantity  rather  than  Quality. 

In  the  brief  discussion  wnich  followed  Mr.  Bancrofli  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr. 
Soberteon  took  part,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  tendered  to  M>. 
Uosdand  and  earned  by  aoclomatiou. 


2&.  HoBBZJUni  ezprweed  bis  acknowledgments,  and  replied  to  the  pnnta 
arising  in  the  discussion.  With  regard  to  the  i»oportion  of  besnt^  to 
span,  it  would  vary  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth — that  would  depaod 
upon  the  loading  and  whether  deflection  was  wanted.  As  to  the  areas  of£ 
top  and  bottom  flanges,  he  thought  they  should  be  equal  in  wioi^t  inn. 
He  preferred  a  solid  web  girder  to  a  lattice  girder — the  prices  varied  qod- 
aiderably  according  to  quality.  The  question  respecting  the  testing  of 
girders  was  most  important.  In  the  first  place  thc^  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  get  pood  material  and  see  that  Uie  castings  were  made  jamriy. 
As  a  precautionary  measure  they  should  pot  a  litUe  extn  nMUl  u  the 
girdraa  and  take  care  tbatthqrbtd  no  flaws  in  than — espedaletrevu 
requisite  in  the  cue  of  cut  iron  giidBiei 


LORD  8ELBORNE  ON  ART- 

ON  Monday  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  was  <jmei 
at  the  Ooildhall  of  the  (^ty  of  Winchester  by  Lord  Selbume.  In  hu 
address,  after  congratulating  the  <uty  on  glaring  K^tfaer  sneh  ao 
excellent  collection  of  works  of  art,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  ehov  the 
comparisons  or  contrasts  which  existed  between  art  in  the  pa«t  and  in  tli» 
present  ages.    They  were,  he  said,  living  in  times  of  greatly  diffused  mi 
extended  education — what  might  be  termed  an  age  <^  criticisni ;  and  it 
might  be  doubted  by  some  whether  an  age  of  criticism  was  the  one  bait 
fltted  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  woks  of  periodi  of  ait  iriiieb  wnt 
past.   Looking  away  from  the  noble  btdldiogs  m  the  present  day  to  the 
glorious  works  which  he  would  term  "  poetry  in  atone,"  such  as  thOT  foosd 
in  the  interior  of  Wincheater  Cathedral  and  other  architectural  prodnetioiu 
of  the  past,  he  could  not  but  admit  that  in  that  department  of  art,  at  all 
events,  they  conld  not  hope  to  realise  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  that  pact 
a^.   So  with  regard  to  poetry.   The  poets  of  our  own  time  they  sU  rtad 
with  pleasare,  and  of  their  productions  any  country  m^t  not  uDjastly  b« 
proud.   But  when  they  thought,  he  would  not  say  of  Homer  and  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  our  own  Shakespere  aod  Hilton,  it  ted  one  to 
donbt  whether  the  poetie  productions  of  the  present  day  were  eqnU  to 
those  of  the  poets  m  past  ages.   He  admitted  tliat  he  voa  getting  «d,  and 
therefore  cotdd  not  see  the  new  lights  as  vividly  as  the  older  mhs,  and  it 
might  be  blindness  on  his  own  part  which  made  him  somewhat  iuasneible 
to  the  beauties  of  the  present  as  compared  with  the  post   So  with  ngui 
to  painting  and  sculpture.   Beautiful  as  were  many  pictures  in  the  present 
day,  especially  in  respect  to  watercolour  aod  landscape  punting  geually, 
yet  when  he  thought  of  Itapbad,  Rubens,  Vandycfc,  and  the  <^  ItiUu 
school  of  painters  it  seemed  that  the  men  of  Uie  preeent  age  cooM  not 
approach  their  high  mark.   Host  unquestionably  there  was  one  great  and 
good  tendency  in  the  preeent  day — to  bring  home  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  an  appreoation  of  the  highest  worke  of  art.   Id  that 
sense  it  was  diflicult  to  eetimate  the  value  of  exhibitions  of  this  chancter, 
and  ererything  which  was  calculated  to  effect  that  purpose  was  ioappnci- 
ably  valuable.   He  woold  assume  that  one  of  the  best  and  hifi^eet  donk^ 
ments  of  the  general  edncation  which  eharaeterised  the  prssentdayvu 
that  a  taste  for  alt  that  was  beautiful  in  art  and  science  should  be  culti- 
vated and  generally  diffhsed.   Hie  growing  taste  in  this  direction  wai  a 
healthy  sign,  and  clearly  proved  tliat  this  country  had  made  reallyremsii- 
able  progress.   When  he  was  a  schoolboy  at  Winchester  there  wers  not 
more  than  five  or  six  boys  who  (exhibited  any  taste  for  music,  and  theyvcre 
regarded  as  rather  doubtful  subjects  for  education  ;  and  it  was  the  saa* 
at  the  Universities.   Now  the  love  of  music  was  bo  general  that  it 
was  an  uncommon  thing  for  anyone  to  go  into  stndents'  lo^oga  at  Oifoid 
and  Cambridge,  and  not  find  a  piaooftMe  or  some  other  sign  of  nmrieil 
taste ;  and,  assuming  that  other  more  really  essential  matters  wan  not 
neglected,  ho  rejoiced  in  this  growth  of  teste  for  the  divine  art  of  rnonc 
The  same  might  be  said  in  reference  to  works  of  art  generally,  jnctarai 
and  all  that  was  beantifnl  in  china  and  all  kinds  of  decmrative  art.  The 
demand  had  outrun  tiic  supply,  and  he  believed  there  was  no  better  in- 
vestment in  the  present  day  than  that  in  pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 
There  was  a  great  and  growing  increase  in  the  value  of  ench  articles,  aad 
when  coUeclions  were  raoken  up,  pictures,  &c,  sold  at  prices  fabulooil; 
greater  than  those  paid  for  them  wlien  sndi  collection  were  originally  built 
op.   It  was  necessary,  therefim,  that  tJie  tastes  of  purchasers  should  be 
cultivated,  and  ezbibitions  of  this  kind,  brought  tt^ther  in  the  gnat 
centres  of  population,  must  be  useful  in  extending  and  enlaigiog  the 
cultivated  tastes  alike  of  purchasers  and  of  those  who  provided  the 
supply.    Nor  was  the  taste  of  the  present  day  confined  to  any  one  de- 
partment only.   In  every  direction  there  were  manifestations  of  a  grawiog 
sense  of  the  ftosribiltty  and  desire  d  cnltiratt  ng  the  beontifnl,  and  iinpnviii| 
the  lines  of  high  art  Their  schools  of  art  were  based  on  sodi  prindplea,  and 
nothing  helped  them  more  than  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  South  Kensington  and  other  national  establishmenU  had  con- 
tributed valuable  works  to  the  present  undertaking.    Fortunately  all  the 
art  possessions  of  England  were  not  absorbed  by  tne  metropolis.  Id  pro- 
vincial lifd  there  was  as  much  energy,  activity,  and  earnestness  as  in  the 
metropolis,  and  this  was  of  great  value  to  all  classes  of  the  nation.  Oor 
treasures  of  art  were  not  all  io  one  great  centre,  but  were  dispersed  aod 
scattered  in  the  houses  of  private  ^tlemen  and  merchants,  who,  fo^ 
tunately,  made  them  acceasible  to  their  neigbbonra  and  the  public  geneially. 
They  saw  in  that  hall  not  only  specimens  from  the  national  museum  at 
Kensington  and  from  the  Queen,  but  numerous  contributions  from  gentle- 
men of  Hampshire — specimens  of  works  of  which  not  Hampshire  onfy,  bst 
any  other  county,  might  justly  be  proud.    He  believed  every  connty  ia 
England  could  do  the  same.   Such  exhibitions  were  hi^y  nlusbla,  aod 
those  who  brought  them  together  to  be  seen  by  working  men,  artisans,  and 
lovers  and  students  of  art  generally,  deserved  the  warmest  and  most  cotdial 
thenkg  of  all. 

Lord  Selbome  then  declared  the  exhibition  open,  and  it  is  to  be 
open  till  July  30.   The  financial  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  between  the 
Boyal  County  Hospital  and  the  new  Sehoohi  bf  Art  about  to  be  bmlt  in  tha 
citgr. 
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THE  INSTITUTION   OF  SURVEYORS. 

THE  aimiT«rs&i7  meeting  of  the  Inetitntion  of  Surreyors  vas  held  od 
Monday  last,  at  their  house  in  Great  George  Street,  Wettminater, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  HnskinBon. 

Hr.  John  Heniy  Clatton  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Hont  having  heon  ap- 
pointod  scrntineera, 

Ur.  3.  W.  Pbkfold  (the  him.  mcrataiy)  read  the  aerenth  animal  report. 
The  Conncil  therein  congratulated  the  members  npon  the  steady  progress 
made  during  the  past  year.  The  prosperity  of  the  society  had  been  so 
apparent  as  to  render  comment  almost  unnaceesary.  The  addition  to  the 
members  in  the  1874  session  had  been  greater  than  that  daring  any  pre- 
Tions  session,  and  among  the  nev  members  were  those  of  several  gentle- 
men Those  association  with  the  Institntion  was  a  source  *rf  satufoetion  to 
the  cosnciL  Regret  was  ezjpreased  in  the  annonncement  of  the  death  of 
sereral  members;  since  ^e  date  of  the  last  report  the  locie^had  lost  from 
their  roll  Mr.  W.  Onlshaw  (of  LiTerpool)  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Homblower  (of 
Birmingham).  The  total  number  of  new  membras  who  bad  joined  the 
society  in  1874  was  52,  being  1  hon,  member,  31  ordinary  members,  16 
aasodatee,  and  4  students,  the  present  number  being  aa  follows : — 6  hon. 
members,  269  ordinary  members,  10]  associates,  and  10  students,  a  total 
of  386  members  of  all  elaseea.  The  roTenae  from  subscriptions  had 
largely  inereaaad,  and  Uie  council  were  able  to  make  arrangements  for 
redeeming  fiOO/.  of  dabeotnre  bonda.  During  the  recess  serem  improTe- 
ments  (the  report  stated)  were  to  be  effected  in  the  warming,  ventilation, 
and  acoustic  arrangements  of  the  lecture  hall,  which  were  to  be  completed 
before  the  commencment  of  the  next  sesmon.  Several  noteworthy  acts  of 
libfflality  on  the  part  of  the  members  were  mentioned.  The  gtit  of  four 
debenture  bonds  of  25^.  each,  from  an  anonymous  donor ;  &  splendid  and 
massive  carved  presidential  chair  from  ISx.  T.  T.  Wing ;  and  the  defraying 
by  Mr.  B,  C.  Driver  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  to  the  entrance  to  the 
hall,  were  thsnk^lly  acknowledged  in  the  report.  It  was  the  original  in- 
tention of  lEr.  Wing  to  perpetuate  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Glutton,  but 
owing  to  the  elaborate  design  of  the  carving  on  the  chair,  it  was  fonnd 
impossible  to  complete  the  work  at  the  time  contemplated.  Several  valu- 
able Papers  had  been  read  by  the  members  at  their  meetings,  bnt  the 
number  had  not  been  so  great  as  during  former  sessions,  which  was  dne  to 
the  fact  that  a  subject — the  landlord  and  tenant  question — which  was  of 
great  interest  as  affecting  the  members,  bad  been  dealt  with  by  the  Legis- 
latore,  and  the  Society  bad  therefore  discussed  the  saljiect  at  some  length, 
in  prd'erenee  to  other  matters.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a 
haluce  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  of  1901. 13a,  1  Id.  The 
receipts  included  895^  IZa.  subscriptions  from  members  and  assodatea; 
2551.  3i.  from  entrance  fees  ;  donations  to  thn  library,  36/.  15s.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  was  1,3981.,  which  included  742/.  for  new  buildings 
and  repairs,  1251.  paid  for  five  debenture  bomb,  39/.  purchaee  of  boo^, 
maps,  &C.  The  letting  of  a  portion  of  the  premiaea  for  the  purposes  of 
arbitzattone  had  been  fhiitfiil  of  income,  and  the  Council  had  decided  to 
enlarge  the  building  with  a  view  of  proriding  additional  accommodation 
for  th^t  purpose, 

Mr.  Shjbi-d  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which,  having  been  se- 
conded, was  nnanimonsly  earned. 
Thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  auditors  and  the  members  of  the 

Council. 

Mr.  HcsEiNsoN  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  said  that  in  his  office  as  President  he  had  daring  the  past 
twdve  months  Tecsived  cordial  support  from  his  eoUeagnes. 

After  other  reeolntiona  of  a  fbrmal  character  were  passed,  the  ballot  for 
the  officers  being  closed,  the  following  result  was  shortly  afterwards  de- 
clared : — Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson  (President) ;  Messrs.  Jeremiah  Mathews, 
John  Oakley,  Edmund  James  Smith,  and  William  Sturge  (Vice-Presidents) ; 
Messrs.  "W.  J.  Beadel,  V.  Bockland,  H.  Crawter,  B.  C.  Driver,  E.  Ryde, 
C.  J.  Shoppee,  F.  Vigers,  T.  C.  Clarke,  0.  Stephenson,  EL  P.  Sqnarey,  D. 
Watney,  and  T.  S.  WooUey  (Members  of  Council) ;  and  Meaara.  J.  H. 
Lloyd  and  B.  B.  Grantham  (Associates  of  Council). 

^HiftnkB  were  passed  to  the  scrutineers  and  to  the  chairman,  and  the 
meeting  eepatatea. 

TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

ON  'Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nnrsey,  C.E.,  read  a  Paper  .on 
"  Toughened  Glass,"  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.    He  said  that, 
notwithstanding  the  manufacture  of  glass  extended  back  so  far  into  the 
past  that  its  age  might  be  counted  by  thotuandB  of  years,  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  at  any  time  produced  an  article  differing  materially  as 
regarded  its  physical  features  f^m  the  glass  made  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh. 
In  its  normal  condition  glass  was  transparent,  solid,  very  hard  and  yet 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  was  produced  by  the  fuaon  of  silicious  and 
alkaline  matters ;  but  its  great  hardness,  its  extreme  brittleness,  and  its 
traxisparen<7  still  co-existed.   It  remaiued,  however,  for  their  own  times  to 
■witness  the  {voduction  of  a  process  by  which  glass  was  practically 
defuriTed  of  its  Inittleneaa.  The  inventor  d  this  proeeoe  was  M.  de  la 
SasUe,  a  Preach  gentleman  of  property,  who  was  edacated  as  an  engineer, 
Se  had  for  some  time  past  worked  his  process  experimentally,  without  any 
xnisdiaiiee,  and  was  now  «eeting  a  fact(«y  in  France  in  which  to  carry  it 
on  practically  and  commercially.   In  carrying  out  his  process,  M.  de  la 
Xastie  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  glass  to  be  tempered  to  a  very  high 
tetuperatore.   The  hotter  it  was,  the  less  was  the  nsk  of  breaking  the 
glABB,  and  the  greater  was  the  shrinkage  or  oondensation.   Hence  thn 
adrantage,  and  often  the  necessity,  of  heating  the  ghtss  to  the  point  of 
■oAening,  whidi  was  attended  by  the  diffimlty  that  glass  in  the  soft 
«3oiidition  got  readily  out  of  shape,  so  that  it  must  be  plunged  into  the 
iMth  almost  withottt  touching  it.   In  plunging  the  hot  glass  into  a  heated 
oombnatible  liquid,  the  latter  was  apt  to  take  fire,  and  cottld  not  easily  be 
«cxting;iiished,  so  that  time  and  material  were  lost.   These  difficulties  M.  de 
1a  Bastie  had  overcome  by  placing  the  temperatore  bath  in  immediate 
ooDiinttiucation  with  the  hettitig  ovw,  and  coTeriog  it  to  as  to  prevent 


access  of  air.  The  oven  being  chafed  with  the  articles  to  be  tempered, 
tiiey  were  made  to  slide  into  the  a^oining  bath  without  being  handled, 
and  the  oontenfai  of  the  bath,  having  no  R^pidy  of  air,  mn  luA  liable  t» 
inflame. 

In  order  that  the  shape  <tf  the  tempered  articles  might  not  be  affscted, 
particularly  flat  glass,  the  floor  of  the  oven  was  made  to  cant,  so  that  when 
the  glass  was  heated  on  it,  it  was  turned  to  a  sloping  position,  and  I^Q 
glass  slid  into  the  bath  along  a  sur&ce  arranged  in  it  at  the  same  angle  as 
that  of  the  oven  floor.  The  clearness  of  the  glass  might  be  affected  by 
the  dust  of  the  furnace  flame,  which  was  apt  to  settle  on  the  glass  and  chill 
its  surface.  This  was  avoided  beating  the  glass  in  a  muffle,  to  which 
the  flame  had  no  aeeesB,  being  afqplied  externally.  The  shoek  of  the  fall 
of  the  glass  into  the  bath  was  prevented  by  fixing  in  it  a  sheet  of  wire 
gauze,  or  asbestos  febrie,  for  the  glass  to  fall  on.  The  physical  change 
which  glass  thus  treated  underwent  was  no  less  complete  than  remarkab^. 
Its  extreme  brittleness  was  exchanged  for  a  degree  of  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity, which  enabled  delicate  glass  articles  to  be  thrown  indiscriminately 
about,  and  more  substantial  ones  to  resist  the  impact  of  heavy  iron  weights 
falling  from  considraable  heights.  Another  peculiarity  about  toughened 
glass  was,  that  the  fragments  were  by  no  means  so  sharp,  uid  ther^ore  so 
capable  of  [oercing  the  flesh  or  of  causing  incised  wounds,  as  ware  those  of 
ordinary  glass.  With  regard  to  its  practical  application,  it  was  possible 
that  there  was  not  one  corner  in  the  whole  domain  of  arts,  sciences,  and 
manuiactores  where  its  presence  would  not  in  t»me  be  made  manifest  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  its  usefulness  appreciated ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
wide  range  of  domeetic  and  social  wants,  tong^iensd  {^BH  promiied  to 
supersede  pcscelain  and  similar  wares. 


THE  ARTISTS'  RIFLE  VOLUNTEER  OORP8. 

AMONG  the  numerous  organisations  which  have  emanated  from  the 
Anihitectural  Assoeiation,  not  the  least  Bnceoesfnl  are  the  aiehiteetaral 
compaiSes  of  the  Artists'  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps.  They,  with  the  rest  of 
the  battalion,  were  on  Saturday  last  inspected  on  the  parade  ground  at  the 
Horse  Guards  by  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  Edwud  of  Saxe  Weimer, 
the  general  commanding  the  home  district  The  commanding  officer 
(Major  Leighton,  Royal  Academician)  and  the  corps  were  after  the  in- 
spection congratulated  1^  his  Serene  Highness  on  the  manner  ia  which  the 
evolutions  had  been  performed,  and  his  remarks  seemed  folly  to  jostify 
the  universal  feehng  that  both  in  numbers  and  effidenc^  the  corps  had  tax 
surpassed  die  standard  of  ai^  |Hrerions  period  of  its  existence.  The  corps 
also  took  part  in  good  force  in  the  review  at  Fanahanger  (held  in  Eurl 
Cowper's  beautiful  park)  on  Whit  Monday,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  those  present  having  left  town  on  the  prerious  ijatarda^  and  marched  to 
Hertford  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edis,  the  acting  m^or  of  the 
battalion,  to  whose  initiative,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  formataoQ  of  the 
architectural  companies  is  due.  It  is  we  think  creditable  to  the  profession 
that  it  should  be  specially  represented  in  the  volunteer  force,  and  this 
patriotic  movement  ou^t  to  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who 
are  yonng,  and  at  least  the  moral  aupport  of  all.  We  onderstoad  tlMt  the 
prise  meeting  for  rifle  shooting  will  be  held  in  June. 


THE  BENZON  LIBRARY. 

AT  the  sale  of  the  yen  important  and  valnable  portion  of  the  booki  auci 
manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr,  E.  L,  3.  Benson,  sold  by  Meesn. 
Sotheb^,  Wilkinson  Sc  Hodge  last  week,  most  of  the  books  on  account 
of  their  extraordinary  rarity  and  fine  condition  sold  for  nnusnally 
high  prices.  Among  those  eagerly  contested  for  were: — ^Lot  16.  "Biblia 
Sacra  Latina,"  printed  by  Jenson  in  1476,  on  vellum,  2  vols.,  having  the 
regtstrum  fw- simile,  870/.  Lot  18.  The  first  English  Bible,  by  Miles 
Covetdale,  printed  in  1686,  of  which  no  perfect  copy  is  known,  baring 
three  leavM  and  map  in  fao-siniil^  860/.  Lot  16.  First  German  ^ble, 
761.  Lot  17.  German  BiUe^  pmied  at  Augsbuzg  circa  1478,  621,  Lot  8. 
"  Arthur  and  Enyghtes  of,  Uie  Bounds  Table,"  an  extremdy  rare  romance 
of  chivalry,  printed  in  1657  by  W.  Coplande,  94^,  Lot  68.  "Chronicon 
Nnrembergense,"  with  quaint  woodcnts,  18^  I0«.  Lot  94.  Dogdale's 
Monastic<m,  on  lane  paper,  lOOl.  Lot  125.  Holbein's  "Ptatraits  of  the 
Court  of  Henry  VXIL,"  3U.  Lot  126.  Holinshed's  Chronicles  with- 
out the  Castrations,  2W.  Lot  130.  "Homer,"  translated  by  Chapman, 
221.  Lot  131,  "Horatii Opera," Didot'smagnifieent  edition,  wi^roof  plates, 
39;.  Lot  61.  "  Chronicles  of  aiglai^"  22  vols,,  2S^  Lot  66.  Chuke's  "  Be- 
pertiniam  Bibliogrq>hicum,"  extennvdy  illustrated,  251.  Lot  67.  Cakain*t 
Poems,  17'.  I6«.  Lot  79,  Dibden's  "  Decamercm,"  S  vols,,  852.  Lot  80. 
Dibden'i  "Northern  Tour,"  3  vols.,  2?^  Lot  88.  Dibden's  "Biblio- 
mania," profusely  illustrated,  46^.  I0«,  Lot  88.  Dickens's  works,  46  vols., 
66/,  Lot  111.  " Guarini  Pastor  Fido,"  printed  on  vellum  by  Didot,  87JL 
Lot  163.  Massachusetts  Historical  SociMy's  collecUons,  26/.  10«.  Lot  186. 
Percy  Society's  pablications,  32J.  5*.  Lot  187.  Fetiarea  Bime,  Manuscript, 
on  vellnm,  68/.  lOs. .  Lot  192.  FnltMiam  Irfitianm,  Manoaeript,  on  vellum, 
with  illuminations,  101.  Lot  197.  Bitson's  works,  87  Ttds..  72/.  Lot  198. 
Bitson's  "  Bibliographia  Scotics,"  unpublished  manusoript,  261. 10s.  Lot 
200.  "  Boxburghe  Bevels,"  illustrated,  28/.  Lots  201,  202  and  308. 
Buskin's  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  "  Modem  Painters,"  and  "  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  9  vols.,  47/.  10a.  Lots  217,  218  and  219.  Shakeapere'a 
plays,  2nd  ediUon,  62/. ;  8rd  edition,  69/. ;  4th  edition,  231.  6t.  Lot  221. 
Sbakespere's  Works,  edited  by  Halliwell,  16  vols..  Til.  Lot  222.  Shake- 
spere's  Poems,  printed  in  164<^  with  the  rare  portrait,  66/.  Lot  239. 
Sibthorp's  "Flora  Oneea,"  46/.  lOs.  Lot  282.  Smith's  "Vi^nia  and 
Travels."  4?/.  Lot  2S7  to  267.  A  series  of  works  i»inted  at  S^wbanj 
Hill,  77/.  3<.  Lot  268.  Scrutt's  Works,  11  vols.,  84/.  Lot  266.  Tewr- 
dannckh,  a  curious  metrical  Romance  on  the  Deeds  of  the  Emperor  Jbxi- 
milian,  18/.  6s,  Lot  272,  "  Virgilii  Opera  "  (Didot'sX  splentUd  edition, 
with  raoof  i^tes,  1 8/.  Lot  276.  "  Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Anjder," 
by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  2U.  10s,  The  entire  sale  of  399  kts  nndaoed 
8,622/.  19i; 
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STREET  PAVmG  AND  CLEANSING. 

AB£PORT  on  this  subject  has  jiut  bMB  irned  b;  a  Conmittee  td  Uw 
Society  of  Arts,  which  has  been  collecting  information  for  sodm  Ume 
ust.  A  good  deal  of  traaUe  vm  takaa  to  obtain  oee/nl  reaalta,  ai  aiay 
be  jod^  te>m  the  &ot  tbst  notonl;  waa  a  Mriea  of  pradical  espezimenta 
inalituled  to  deoide  the  qiwetioo  u  to  tlie  bett  of  taa  s;ake«»  of  jpariog 
now  bcfon  tike  pnUic^bnt  a  totm  of  fUMtaoM  vudiavB  iq>  and  left  at 
hooiee  and  i^pe  in  roada  vluue  expariMMBial  Ixacta  of  new  paiemenb — 
aq^lte  aad  «ood~had  beaa  laid  down.  It  awHan  to  hare  beeo  diflcult 
in  man;  eawe  to  obtain  anawflca  to  tbia  sort  of  Tohmtaiy  catecbiem,  bat  & 
good  mawy  wen  aaat  in,  and  the  mmmary  ot  them  ^tpeaded  to 

tlbm  report  mst  ha  takn  aa  a  geBniua  eKpnaiion  of  oinakoB  ai  £■>  ai  it 
gooe. 

The  coiparimeatal  leeta,  which  wMe  made  with  a  speciaUy^eonatmoted 
djBamometer  and  an  oaMbaa.  more  or  kaa  heariljr  weighted,  reeulud  in 
fiiTour  of  tite  asphalte.  though  arna  thii  waa  beataa  Inr  a  peiAetlj  lamL 
laaoe  of  gmute  hj  the  aide  of  a  ttam.  BbwoUl  aa  the  eox&ee  of  the 
Mpbalte  Mfipean,  it  ia  aentthekaa  aUghtly  imdnlatiag  tnm  ioeqaalitiao  in 
lihe  fooBdatioDs^  and  Um  littl*  alopee  thns  fumed  add  laatgriaUy  to  the 
■SBOunt  of  tiacttTe  force  required.  The  wood  pavaBieBt  waa  aext  to  thia 
iit  poiat  of  eaae  of  diau^tt,  weU<latd  Bacadam  being  the  neat  best  An 
to  wear,  a  onrioaa  ftict  ie  noted  about  aephiUte,  that  tboagb  the  thidmeea  of 
a  Jayar  eapoaad  to  eonataat  Irafie  decrraaes  coasidorahly,  ita  dmeity  in- 
«MUMa  is  the  aanie  piopoation,  and  from  thie  it  ia  sigued  that  there  is 
l^tle  cir  no  abnaioo  mm  the  suifMie,  but  the  aatarial  ia  macely  con- 
pioesed,  and  so  actually  strengthened  by  wear.  That  the  aspbalte  paving 
in  London  hsTe  not  renlised  tiie  eipectattons  with  which  they  were  laid 
down  is  cffltain,  but,  according  to  the  authors  of  this  report,  the  canae  for 
aach  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  improper  treatarat  aaphalte 
roadways  hare  received  rather  than  in  any  defects  of  the  material  itself. 
The  obrions  defect  of  asphalte  is  its  slippMiness,  and  it  is  now  pret^ 
fenerallT  known  that  this  slippeiinese  does  not  exi^  when  the  asphalte  is 
<deaD,  wtiether  it  be  wet  or  dry.  The  only  way  of  keeping  it  clean  is  }iy 
constant  washing  and  no  saitable  meani  exist  for  this ;  beuda^  when  the 
xoadway  waa  plenti  fully  besprinkled  with  water,  such  senona  compliuDts 
aioBe  of  the  "  alop  "  that  the  watering  was  stopped. 

The  oI^ectTODS  pnt  ferwaid  against  wood  pavement  are  chiefly  sanitary. 
It  ia  stated  that  tne  wood  reamly  absorbs  any  liqaid  reftiae  left  oa  the 
anr&ce,  and  thus  becomes  a  dangerous  sonrce  of  infeecion,  while  it  retains 
ynA  tort,  lone  time  and  is  difficult  to  clean.  These  cocduBtoos,  it  is  but 
fluF  to  remark,  seem  to  have  been  srriTed  at  from  a  conaideEation  of  the 
older  mtems  of  wood  pavement  rather  than  from  any  extended  ezamina' 
tion  of  tbe  newer  methods  now  apparently  inereaaing  in  popularity.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  re^rt  is  devoted  to  remarks  on  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  tbe  pavement  question.  The  great  importance  of  having  smooth 
bard  road  snr^es,  which  wiQ  neither  become  sodden  with  deposited  Qlth, 
nor  allow  exhalations  to  permeate  from  glinted  subeoilB,  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  Tet  to  the  great  m^ority  of  ihe  population  this  is  of 
fhr  more  consequence  than  any  convenience  for  traffic  The  actual  damage 
also  firom  dust — dust,  it  must  be  remembered,  coasiitting  of  papticles  of 
horse-dung,  sharp  particles  of  granite,  and  even  morseu  tjt  iron — is  an 
Appreciable  quantity ;  while  the  question  of  ii^nry_  to  health,  mental  and 
twdity,  from  the  unceasing  datter  of  the  streets  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
These  and  many  other  such  Kk»  obTtous  eoaaidflratiens  ore  sufficient,  if  any 
oeasons  were  required,  to  ucge  iha  adoption  of  some  good  and  uniform 
acheme  for  our  London  pavements.  Sut  if  the  constrnctioa  of  good  road- 
ways is  all-importaot,  hardly  lass  requisite  is  the  adoption  of  some  premier 
mMhod  of  cleaning  them.  For  this  purpose  tbe  use  of  a  jet  is  strongly 
Ugad,  on  tbe  gntud  that  tbe  jet,  when  pcapnly  applied,  may  serve  the 
purposes  both  of  a  watering-cart  and  of  a  broom,  whue  it  is  also  capable 
of  washing  cooiCa,  alleys,  and  walls.  Whether  we  shall  ever  see  the 
ftndliar  watering-cart  at^maeded  by  stwe  such  appliance  as  that  in  use 
in  Paris  for  diatribn^ng  water  over  ue  str^  from  a  hydrant  is  perh^ 
questionable.  At  all  events  than  are  atioiif  acgnmanta  in  faroiu  of  the 
ftreigo  plan. 

Of  couna  the  great  difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  each  nfoEms  liea  in  tbe 
minute  subdivision  of  local  gevemment  in  London.  On  this  head  there  is 
perhaps  little  new  to  be  said,  but  the  repcurt  puts  the  facts  in  a  somewhat 
atriking  form.  Possibly  few  besides  thow  who  ore  specially  £imiliar  with 
the  subject  may  be  aware  that  the  main  route  from  Hiunmersmith  oa  the 
west  to  Poplar  on  the  east  passes  tbrout^  thirtean  local  distrieta  or  sub- 
divisions in  Hi  mila^  or  tiiat  in  another  direetioo,  from  Upper  Clapton  to 
Boehampton  Qirte,  Bichmoad  Pa^  about  13  milai^  is  under  fuutsaa 
■authorities. 

THE  WINDSOR  DRAINAGE- 

rE  emitractor,  Mr.  Acock,  has  juat  commenced  the  Windsor  drainase 
woi^s,  tbe  completion  of  which  will  be  another  step  towards  the 
nniiBalioa  of  the  Thames,  It  ia  about  six  years  ago  that  the  Thames 
CrMwervalors  sare  the  first  notice  to  the  Windsor  Town  Council,  aa  the 
Local  Board  of  Heahb,  to  discontinue  to  drain  the  town  into  the  river 
llMniea,  and  the  matter  has  been  under  consideration  ever  since,  the 
Corporation  feelisg  that  ^ere  was  a  pecnliar  hardship  in  the  ease,  as  a 
complete  system  of  drainage  had  been  constructed  about  twenty  years 
pveviOBsly,  Varioua  projects  have  been  under  consideration,  and  for  a 
ysur  or  two  the  principe  of  separating  the  sewage  and  rainfall  and  disposing 
■of  the  former  for  the  purposes  of  irr^tion  was  in  favour ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  obtaiiring  a  site  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  the  eocpansiTeness 
tWwoA8.eanaed  the  idea  to  be  abandoned.  For  a  year  or  twoHr.]>over'B 
mtasi,  the  A  B  C  mtam,  and  other  plans  of  purifying  the  sewage  were 
dkenssed,  the  same  diScnlty  with  reference  to  a  site  presenting  itself  in 
calatioa  to  evwy  scheme.  A  site  having  been  at  length  purchased  on  "  tbe 
Baa,"'  the  Oovneil  consulted  Mr.  Bawkesley,  C.K,  under  whose  advice  an 
outfall  aeww  ia  to  be  constructed  connecting  the  present  drainage  with  the 
Biam,  wbare  vroiks  wQl  be  erected  fior  the  porpoaa  of  treating^  the  aewaga 
by  precipitation. 


The  distance  the  sewage  will  have  to  be  taikan  ia  about  two  miln  snda 
half,  the  route  being  along  the  King's  Bead,  across  the  Long  Walk,  aloiu 
the  Albert  Bond  to  old  Windsor,  thence  across  the  Muior  fanatodu 
navigable  cut,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  thaHam,thereBtuiid« 
being  bounded  by  the  Thames.  The  drain  wUl  then  be  taken  to  &  not 
beyond  the  Castle  Sewage  Farm.  The  toul  coat  of  the  works  is  esHmtttd 
at  about  30,0001,,  about  6,Q0Oi.  being  added  to  the  cost  by  the  nfitssl  of 
the  Comnussioneni  of  Woods  and  Foceata  to  allow  the  dnin  to  b«  taken 
through  the  Park,  which  would  have  saved  a  conndeiaUe  au^  tbt 
sewer  will  be  of  stock  bricks  4  feet  6  incbsa  in  diamater,  and  csealv  in 
form,  and  is  calculated  to  meet  the  requirementa  of  doable  the  pnatnt 
population  of  Windsor.  At  tbe  Ham  the  sewage  will  have  to  be  psnnl 
into  the  depositing  tanka,  and  provision  Is  made  to  pump  away  a  rtinUl 
of  1  inch  in  an  hour,  the  sewer  itself  being  a  reservoir  of  a  raioMI  to  dut 
extent.  To  mt^t  any  excess  of  rainfall  beyond  1  inch  in  an  boor,  tiien 
will  be  aa  overflow  to  the  Thames ;  but  there  are  some  doubts  tuw  flu  tlis 
Thames  Gonserrators  will  aanction  this.  Mr.  SKwiitAn  contends  that  a 
runfall  in  excess  of  1  inch  in  an  hour  is  an  act  of  Gad,  for  whidt  tkt 
Council  cannot  be  called  upon  to  make  provinon. 

To  defray  tbe  cost  of  the  works  the  Corporation  propose  to  borrow  tlu 
sum  of  30,000^.  About  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Bs.vliM0D,  of  the  Idol 
Qovernmsttt  OfSrCe,  held  an  inquiry  respecting  an  appLicatiea  to  beoov 
10,000/.  of  that  sum  for  the  portion  of  the  work  sitnited  within  tli* 
borough.  A  determined  opposition  waa  ofiered  by  some  of  the  owncn  ot 
property  and  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Wiadnr,  bit  the 
aanctioD  was  given  and  a  loan  has  been  obtained  from  tha  PuUic  Wt^ 
Loan  Commissioners,  the  repayment  to  be  spraad  over  thirty  jeais,  in  e^ul 
instalments  of  15s.  per  annum.  About  two  yean  ago  asuauuiiis 
waa  taken  out  against  the  Council,  and  the  hearing  ma  uljotaned  Eiooi 
time  to  time  until  about  a  month  ago,  when  it  was  finally  withdrawn.  Jht 
contract  for  the  sewer  was  original^  taken  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Endear,  for 
about  17.000/.,  but  owing  to  a  change  of  contractors,  tlie  amoaatbaiB| 
very  nearly  the  same,  a  delay  of  a  year  has  occurred.  For  Boue  diitucs 
of  the  route  the  sewer  will  be  eonstructed  at  a  depth  of  40  feet  from  the 
sniface,  and  a  great  deal  of  water  will  haya  to  be  enoountazed. 

!■     I     ■    I     <  HI 

EPP^NG  FOREST. 

APBELIMIK  ABY  report  of  the  Bpping  Forest  Commissionan  has  bees 
issued.     Having  detailed  their  proeecdinga,  tbe  ConunisBimeD 
remark : — After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evideoce  snbmitted  to  ns, 
and  the  argnmente  urged  by  the  partisa  appearing  before  us,  aul  tha 
various  authorities  cited,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancerj  in  liie 
suit  of  "  The  Commissioners  of  Sewere  of  the  City  of  Ijondon  v.  flasse  aod 
others,"  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — That  over  those  parts  of 
the  waste  within  the  regard  of  the  forest  over  which  your  Majesty's  nghta 
have  not  been  released  or  conveyed  such  rights  still  exist.   Ilist  sll  ia- 
doBures  within  tbe  regard  of  the  forest  made  since  the  2l8t  day  of  AokuM, 
1S€1,  where  your  Mq'eaty's  forestal  rights  have  not  baen  oonv^jad  or 
released,  are  unlawful  aa  against  yonr  M^^eflty  and  the  comtnonffic^  sad 
that  where  your  Mi^esty's  rights  have  been  conveyed  or  released,  incIositM 
within  the  regard  of  the  forest  made  since  the  2lBt  day  <tf  AugUBt,  I8&l,an 
unlawful  as  against  the  oommoners.   That  the  owners  and  occnpionof 
lands  and  tenements  within  the  regard  of  the  forest,  not  being  wasu  of  the 
foretst  or  inclosures  from  waste,  have  a  right  of  common  of  pastim  Sv 
oommonable  cattle  within  the  forest,  namely,  horGee  and  neat  beasts,  lennt 
and  conchant,  on  their  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid,  as  apputtosBi 
thereto,  over  all  the  wastea  of  the  foreat,  according  to  the  aauzs  and 
cuBtoms  of  tbe  fnKSt.   That  the  present  waste  of  tbe  fbnet  withis  the 
regard  thereof,  se  ascertained  by  us,  is  6,021a.  Or.  23jp.,  of  this  qnutitj 
3,041a.  Ir.  6|p.  are  open  waste,  and  3,006a.  3r.  21^p.  are  inclosed; 
that  over  3,558a.  Ir.  IQjp-  your  Sligesty's  forestal  rights  have  been  «ai- 
vejed  or  released,  and  over  2,462a.  Sr.  17^.  they  still  exist.  Tlut, 
although  the  public  have  long  wandered  over  tbe  waste  lands  <tf 
Forest  without  let  or  hindrance,  wo  can  find  no  legal  right  to  sock  VM 
established  in  law,  but  this  user  is  a  matter  for  consideration  in  the  asttU- 
ment  of  the  scheme.   Some  parties  deriving  title  under  lords  of  muwi 
also  appeared  before  us,  but  a  mwne  title  cannot  stand  in  a  hi^cr  poatioD 
than  the  title  from  which  it  derives  its  origin,  and  the  specialties  of  par- 
ticular cases  are  matters  for  consideration  in  the  settlement  of  a  scheme, 
and  llie  cases  where  houses  have  been  built  upon  inclosures,  as  well  »* 
those  where  the  land  has  been  brought  into  oultivation,  will  ban  tc 
be  considered.   Having  made  the  inquiries  and  arrived  at  the  above  con- 
clusions, the  Commissioners  aay  '.—It  now  remains  for  us  to  pmeead  with 
the  other  inquiries  directed  by  the  Epping  Forest  Act,  1871,  so  fuasnil 
be  necessary  to  enable  ni  to  prepaie  and  sattte  a  schema  for  the  disafiM- 
tation  of  the  Forest,  and  for  the  preserratioa  and  managamant  of  w 
waste  lands  thereof. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

N  Friday  in  last  week  the  lint  annual  meetiag  of  this  awniatioa 
was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  J,  ButeaMD.  TW»aas» 
good  attondanoe  of  the  members,  and  tbe  reporta  ot  the  aeereCsiy  sod 
treasurer  were  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  President,  in  his  addresa,  congzatuUted  Ihe  assoeiatioB  upoa  u* 
sueeess  it  had  already  attained,  both  with  regard  to  the  mxk  done  and  id 
financial  position ;  and  impressed  a^  tiM  memben  the  neesM^  <tf^ 
tbfooi^  flCndy  of  sdenluie constnwCiOD.  He  r^erred  pattiariai^toMS 
satisfactory  way  in  which  the  association  was  working,  suid  anaoaiso  w 
intention  of  giving  a  sum  of  St.  5«.  to  the  prise  fund. 

The  prieea  ft>r  deeigtM  submitted  daring  the  past  sesrion  wwa  aJMOW 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Fiaher  (who  received  especial  coammdstMB  fbr  hia»<»> 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Greeniny.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  bttviag  baa»y»|* 
the  President  and  other  officeta,  the  membeta  nt  the  asaaeiatiea  ■^••■J* 
to  the  Boyal  Hotel,  where  a  pleasant  nanion  terauaatod  tbaavsua^ 
proeoeduga; 
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EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

THE  BDDtial  moeting  of  this  Boci«t;  was  h«ld  lant  vrek  in  the  Collem 
BmU,  the  Yen.  ArchdeacoQ  Woolcombe  pesiding.  The  Ber.  L. 
Fulford  tead  the  anDunl  report  It  referred,  among  ouer  thiogn,  to  the 
woeee^Dgs  taken  daring  the  year  in  connection  vith  the  reredos  in  Exeter 
unhedral.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  interest  in 
thie  case  was  not  so  much  the  particular  series  of  scnlptnral  sahjecta, 
against  -vhiA  objection  had  been  taken,  as  the  ultimate  conaequancee  of 
the  issue  zaised*  The  real  point  was  not  whether  this  particular  sculpture 
shoald  be  lemoved,  bat  whether  any  Mnlpture  at  aXl  dioald  be  aUowed 
in  chnrchee.  This  nlterior  olgect  was  evident  upon  the  rery  fhee  of  the 
|)roceeding8  taken,  Naturally,  therefore,  the  interest  felt  in  the  proceed- 
ings was  of  a  very  wide  extent.  Each  one  began  to  feel  and  to  think — 
wlut  next?  Each  one  began  to  reason  fairly  that  if  sach  scalptures  were 
eondsnned,  what  soolptanil  representations  could  be  allowabla.  And  if 
such  smlpturea  as  these  feand  in  the  Exeter  Cadiedv^  were  not  allowed, 
where  was  a  line  to  be  drawn,  except  that  line  of  utter  exehmos  ci  all 
artistic  work  of  wbatsoerer  kind  it  might  be.  The  local  intarest, 
tberefiffek  was  rebttirely  as  nothing  when  get  against  the  widely  extended 
infinenee  which  t^is  case  enrcised  in  refnvnce  to  other  dioceses  besides 
that  of  Exeter.  The  axes  and  hammers  of  the  spoiler  would  have  been 
raised  against  many  a  work  of  artistic  sHll,  and  many  a  thank-offering 
dedicated  to  Qod  at  present  to  be  found  in  cathedrals  and  ^fU'ish 
diurches.  The  Ocnanittee  and  members  af  the  sooistyr  bawerer,  rejoiced 
that  these  fisrbodiagi  of  aossible  waols  and  destmction  wc»  withdaws. 
Hie  ait  at  mam  ni^t  still  b«  em^y*d  to  OKrioh  both  the  inteiioF  amd  the 
SKteinr  of  ohmchea.  Tbey  were  not  driTea,  through  the  namvnasa 
of  pngndice  and  of  opinion,  to  the  miseisble  BMsm^  of  onld,  bar*, 
■•ape  walls  and  rooft,  just  enough  to  keep  out  wind  and  wuther,  with 
an  included  area  oi  accommodation,  whose  only  symbolism  was  room 
eaoogh  to  sit. 

Hie  Committee  proceeded  to  state  that  at  the  last  meeting  a  donation 
of  105Z.  was  announced  fi-om  an  unknown  member  of  the  society, 
which  was  to  be  divided  in  such  portions  as  the  Committee  thought  fit  in 
ud  of  -work  proposed  to  be  executed  in  the  churches  of  four  parishes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  onl^  application  made  was  &om 
the  pariah  of  Moebory,  and  the  whole  donation  nad  been  granted  in  ud  of 
the  work  at  present  in  progress  in  that  choreb.  A  donation  of  this  kind, 
—ImytwltotheCnBMnrttee,  might  ftcquwitiy  be  found  of  mnok  ssrvwe  in 
ptOBtctiBg,  in  spedfled  distEictB,  Ab  refwiring  and  reflttiag  of  chnrcbee. 

felltOTins  officers  were  deet«d ; — Patron,  the  Bi^p  of  the  Dtooeae ; 
pendent,  the  Bigfat  fioB.  BirS.  Northeota,  Bart.,  U.P.;  viee-presideats 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,  MJ>.,  Lieot-Ool.  Qanatt,  Ber.  F.  Sterry,  and  Mx, 
J.  D.  Pbde;  hon.  secretaries  Bev.  J,  L.  Polford  and  Ur.  B  C.  Gldley;. 
tseantteT,  Mr.  W.  JCiles ;  lum.  av^tect,  25x.  J.  Hayward ;  curator,  Mr.  P. 
B.  Haywud. 

Mr.  R.  J,  King  read  a  Paper  on  Creditoo  Church.  He  said  the  ehnreh, 
althoogh  not  of  the  first  architectural  importance,  deserved  careful  study 
and  attention.     It  was  the  principal  collegiate  church  of  the  Diocese, 
and,  for  scnne  time  after  the  removal  of  the  See,  it  was  served  by  a  body 
of  clergy  equal  in  nimibers,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in  wealth,  to  tiioee 
established  around  the  new  Bishopstool  at  Exeter,   The  building  itsrif 
(rftoed  SIMM  udilteetniB]  problems  act  Tety  sao^y  solved,  and  it  was  by 
■o  niMi  «f       mn  pnfod  wkicfa  its  OKteBwl  nniformity  wewd  at  first 
nght  to  uaeert.    The  tret  recognised  centre  of  the  Bnglish  Church  in 
Dovooahir©  was  unqnestiDBably  Crediton.   As  no  poitOAu  of  the  existiBg 
church  waa  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  waa  uncertain 
wfaertber  this  church  occupied  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  building — the 
Cathedral  of  the  Bishops  of  Devonshire  before  the  remoral  of  the  See — in 
spite  of  Leland's  assertion  that  "  the  place  where  the  old  Oathednle  atoode 
is  now  (IMO)  oosopied  with  baiUiags  o£  hoases  by  the  o«w  chnrehyarde 
AdflL"  «  The  oldeohuKsb,"  be  adds,  "WW!  dedicated  to  at.  Grago^."  There 
waa  BtiU  an  indistinct  belief  that  this  older  church  oixapied  a  nte  north- 
west of  the  present  churchyard.   Leland's  tradition,  however,  was  marked 
bj  one  undoubted  error;  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  site  of  some 
earW  chapel  had  been  mistaken  for  thnt  of      Saxon  Cathedral,  which  was, 
as  tbey  knew  fhsm  authentic  sources,  not  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory,  but  to 
l3ie  Sieved  Tiigio.  It  was  possible  that  this  Saxon  church  was  aI<<o  dedicated, 
Uke  the  present  one,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross.  So  ftr,  however,  be  thought 
there  was  no  reason  for  ntjeeting  the  local  tradititm  which  made  Uie  present 
chtmA  of  Crediton  stand  on  diflbrent  groond  f^m  that  occupied  hy  the 
Saxon  Cathedral.  Mr.  King  referred  at  length  to  the  documentai^  OTiaence 
of  tb»  constnetiea  of  t^  present  building,  and  gave  elaboeate  deacriptiona 
of  the  ohnroh  in  its  present  fbrm,  and  of  the  TarioBS  ehaogee  tSnough 
which  it  bad  passed.   The  type  of       building  wae  hardly  a  DovDnshire 
one  ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  church  throughout  the  county  whidi  could  be 
said  to  resemble  Crediton.   The  use  of  the  dark  trap,  sharply  ooatrasted 
with  white  Beer  and  Portland  stone,  was  one  of  its  distinguisatng  featores, 
especially  when  the  contrast  was  carried  out  so  completely  and  so  far  as  in 
the  present  case.   The  windows,  especially  the  aisle  windows,  with  their 
de^  recesses  and  hollow  mouldings,  were  finuly  designed.   Their  number, 
and  the  great  size  of  the  clerestory,  gave  the  cbuivh  sometrhat  the  character 
of  a  lantern  ;  bnt  it  most  be  remembered  that  they  were  originally  filled 
with  stained  glass,  of  which  not  a  fragment  remained.    Wetteote,  writing 
early  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  described  a  great  mass  of  "armories 
as  still  existing  in  the  windows.    Of  these  many  were  coats  of  the  Bisbcms 
of  Elxeter,  of  the  Coortenays,  and  other  great  honses  oonnectod  with  the 
eounty,  aad  of  nnmeRns  benebetors  living  in  the  netgfaboathoed.  Beeidee 
oU  this  arBtorial  glass,  the  windows  b^zed  with  flgares  of  saints  and 
holw  parsouge^  so  that  the  flood  of  light  of  wbidt  complaint  was  now 
made  was  tempered  and  softened.    No  church  in  the  oonnty  had  Badergone 
a  more  complete  "dowsening," — to  use  the  only  word  which  expressed  the 
entire  destmction  of  such  ornameuts  and  colour  as  were  within  the  reach 
of  destroying  hands.   The  beauty  which  onoe  made  rich  the  place  of  the 
sanctiut7  had  nearly  all  dis^peared,  and  some  of  it  bad  no  doubt  been 


sacrificed  to  the  sasteotation  and  good  cheer  of  former  governors.  Tho 
whole  church  (except  the  Lady  Chapel)  underwent  a  restoration  of  the 
walls  and  loof  about  the  year  1BS4.  Borne  portionB  of  the  wiUs  wmthsD 
reeaaed,  and  they  woe  indebted  to  Mr.  Hayward  toe  a  eoirol«te  clmisiBf 
of  the  interior  fmnlhe  lAitewasfa  with  which  every  part  of  it  wasooversd. 
The  fine  colour  of  the  stone  had  tims  been  restored,  mit  thne  was  hardly 
a  church  in  the  IMocese  in  which  (always  excepting  the  condition  of  the 
ibbric  itaelO  so  much  remuned  to  be  done.  tTnfortiinatdy  the  timber  of 
the  roofs,  above  the  plaister  ceilings,  was  sound  and  stroag ;  and  still 
more  unfortnoately  the  wood^woiA  the  high  pews — some  of  them  of  the 
old  square  type,  and  some  narrow  and  vntasr — was  too  firm  to  he  ea^ly 
shattered.  The  arrangements  of  the  chancel  were  so  entire^  sA  VBsianoe 
with  a1!  ecclesiastical  propriety,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  describe  or 
to  criticise  them.  The  lAdy  Chapel  was  in  a  half  rmnons  condition,  and 
must  speedily  fall  if  its  restoration  was  not  at  once  cornmenoed.  Other 
large  diorches  in  the  diocese — Tiverton,  OoUompton,  Ottery,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  smaller  ones — had  been  restored  to  mudi  of  their  ancient  beauty 
sometimes,  perhaps,  to  more  than  they  could  boast  of  in  -dieireariier  days. 
Crediton  alone  remained  stripped,  aad  deeelate  of  all  ornament  but  such 
as  was  necessary  fbr  the  canyiBg  on  of  Divine  iflrriee  with  the  buest 
decency. 

THE  RESTORATIONS  IN  PARIS. 

TTB.  JOHK  LEIOHTON,  in  a  letter  to  the  ZVmst,  sappHes  the  foUowing 
"1    notes  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reconetroetion  hi  Fkin. 

Portions  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tnileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Vjlle  are  still  in 
ruins.  The  Pavilions  next  the  Louvre  are  completed  as  befbie.  The 
Palace  portion  is  to  be  rebuilt  after  a  diflbrent  design  by  the  same  architect, 
Fbilibert  de  L'Onne.  It  will  have  open  arcades  below,  through  whidi  the 
Champs  Elys^s  are  to  be  seen.  A  route  trarersing  the  garden  close  to  the 
Palace  will  unite  the  Rue  Cast^tione  with  the  Pont  d^rssi.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville  will  occupy  ^e  same  site  as  before,  an  entirely  new  Benaissairee 
design  having  bsni  prepared  for  its  le-ereothm  1^  BaUn  and  Beperthesk 
The  wo^  is  eueeted  to  take  abootsix  yeut.  The  spue  onoe  oeenpied  by 
the  Ministry  of^  Finance  has  been  sold  for  the  arsetaon  of  prir&te  houses,  in 
order  that  the  Bue  de  Bivoli  might  be  completed.  Tbn  Pfevifion  of  the 
Louvre  &dng  the  Place  du  Palais  Boyal,  in  which  the  Art  Library  was 
burnt,  is  being  restored.  The  Palais  fioyal  e»  fam  has  been  flniriied  as 
before.  The  Fataca  of  the  Lt^on  of  Honour  was  one  of  the  earliest  leno- 
vated,  and  the  damage  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  made  good.  The 
Foreign  Offlee  has  been  repaired,  tboogh  the  Oonsdl  d*Etat  is  stiH 
in  ruin.  Of  the  churdics  Notre  Dame  has  recently  had  200,000f.  spent 
upon  it,  and  St.  Eustache  is  still  under  repair.  Of  the  theatres,  the  Aots 
St.  Martin  bas  now  been  built  some  time,  wlnle  an  entirely  vstm  one,  the 
Renaissance,  occapies  the  space  of  the  caf^  and  houses  adjoining.  The 
Theatre  Lyrique,  too,  is  restored.  Of  the  columns,  that  overthrown  in  the 
Place  VendAme  rears  its  head  once  more,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  crown  it  with  the  statue  by  M.  Dumont,  as  before.  The  Column  ctf 
July,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastjlle,  has  had  its  base  mended.  Of  fonntains, 
the  Chateau  d'Eau,  by  Jacquenard,  is  scarce^  flnidied,  the  details  having 
been  altered  and  the  whole  improved ;  it  suB&red  scrverdy,  as  also  that  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  though  the  latter  was  soon  replaced.  A  new 
figure  of  Strasbourg  occnpiea  the  angle  close  by;  it  was  reentftramtfae 
original  model  by  Le  Quesne,  a  pnpu  of  Pradier,  its  scolptor.  At  St. 
Denis  works  are  in  progress.  St.  Cloud  will  possibly  remain  a  gaunt 
record  of  destruction.  The  cutting  of  new  boulevards  seema  to  have  been 
abandoned— at  least,  for  a  time.  In  a  few  years  Paris  will  appear  much 
as  before  though,  of  course,  internally  the  treaasrea  lost  to  it  can  never 
be  replamd. 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  trustees  of  the  Kational  Portrait  Qalleiy,  in  their  eighteenth 
aiuMtal  report,  state  that  dnrlog  the  past  year  six  donations  of 
perttwts  have  been  received,  and  ten  purchases  have  been  made.  This 
imaeases  the  number  of  d(mationa  to  121,  and  the  number  of  purchases  to 
280.  The  donations  are : — Sketch  in  oil  on  a  small  mahogany  panel  «f 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  lAudseer,  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant ;  a  marble 
bwt  of  Mr.  Charles  Ehtght,  by  Mr.  Jos^  Dorham,  A.BjL,  peseBted  bf 
the  sons  and  dan^tets  of  George  and  Hiaiy  Clowes,  Mr.  Eni^t's  grancU 
children ;  a  drawing  in  chalk,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Mx.  Samuel 
Rogers  the  poet,  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  nephew  of  the 

Ket;  an  oil  painting  of  Maigarot  Douglas,  Coontess  of  Lennox,  mother-in- 
*  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Diamond,  F.S.A. ;  oil 
painting  of  Anne  Cli&brd,  Conntess  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  presented  by  Mr.  a«orge  Schar^  F.S.A. ;  and  a  portisifc 
by  Mr.  1.  Hayea  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  presented  in  accordance  with 
her  will  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Qwillym.  The  purchases  made  during  the 
year  are  portraits  of  Edmund  Burke,  Warren  Hastings  (by  Sir  Thomas 
lutwrence).  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  and  Miss  Mitford  ;  plaster  oasts  of  King  Henry  IT.  and  Queen 
Joan  or  Navarre,  his  second  wife,  £rom  the  alabaster  effigies  on  their 
monuments  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  and  a  bust  of  Mr.  John  Zo&ny,  ILA. 
The  number  ^  visitore  to  the  gaUery  in  the  year  1874  wb«  «fi,a0I.  Hw 
tmaliees  again  urge  i^on  the  eonsidantioD  of  the  GovenuMBt "  the  difl^ 
cnltiesvbieh  tfall  impede  an  advantageous  di^li^  of  the  pertnitaand 
works  of  art  iatmsted  to  their  care,  owing  to  want  of  space.* 


Vhe  Vown  Oonmfl  have  decided  that  in  ftrtwre  it  shoofd  not  be 
ebBgalmy  on  ^«en  who  build  aemi-detaohed  houses  to  cany  party  waUe 
up  throagb  the  roof  The  ol^t,  it  was  alleged,  in  coapellisg  boilders  te 
take  the  wall  through  the  roof  was  to  prevent  the  spreed  <2  fire,  bat  it 
gave  the  biulders  a  great  amoont  of  trouble,  and  rendered  it  .difficnlt  to 
make  the  roof  water-tight. 
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SALE  OF  ENQRAVINQ8. 

A COLLECTION  of  high-ckaa  line  engraTingB  waa  sold  by  MeasrH. 
Sotbeby,  Wilkituon  and  Hodge  Inat  Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  vbich 
were  the  following  by  Bsphael  Morghen :— "  The  Last  Supper,"  after 
Leonardo  da  Vind,  6it.  lOt. ;  "  The  Poets,"  16/.  lOs. ;  "  The  Transfignra- 
tion,"  after  Raphael,  321.  lOs.;  "  The  Ma^Ien,"  after  Mnrillo,  15/. ;  and 
"  The  Anrora,"  after  Guido,  32i.  10*.  By  Deenoyers :— "  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Cbaritr," after  Kaphael,  22/.  108.;  "La  ViflrgeauPusson," after Rafiaelle. 
161.;  "Xa^emaaBocher8."after  LeonaxdodaVioei,  32/.  16«.;  "Eelio- 
donu  and  AttOa,"  after  Itaphael,  by  Anderlooi,  2S/. ;  "The  ImmaeiLUte 
Conception,"  after  Mnrillo,  by  Lefevre,  26/.  10«. ;  "to  Spoaaliaio,"  tftwf 
Baphael,  28/.;  "L»  Sybilla  Cumoee,"  after  Dominiehino^  by  Perfetti, 
14/.  17*. ;  "  The  Triumph  of  Galatea,"  after  Eaphael,  by  Richomme.  16/. ; 
"La  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  31/.  15*.;  "  Cleopatra,"  after  Gnido,  by 
Strange,  16/.  The  two  folloving  were  from  the  frescos  of  Corregto  at 
Parma :— "  Ia  Madonna  della  Scala,"  22/:  10*. ;  "  Lo  Spodmo  di  Sieilia," 
SOI.   Total,  1,146/.  40.  6d. 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIE& 


The  Oeneral  Kaohinery  FnroiluMe  Hire  Companr- 
TluB  company  bas  been  established  for  Uie  purpose  of  supplying 
machinery  to  builders  and  others  on  the  three  years  purchase  ijsteni, 
and  the  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  aeems  a  awrrel  it  has  not  been  adopted 
at  an  earlier  date.  According  to  the  prospectus  (which  we  hare  just 
receired)  each  customer  is  permitted  to  select  the  machinery  he  requires 
from  any  maker  he  pleases,  and  the  company  will  supply  it  at  the 
maker's  advertised  price.  The  customer  will  not  be  required  to  execute 
a  bill  of  sale,  or  any  other  document  that  requires  registration  or 
pablidtj  of  aD7  sort.  It  will  only  be  necesBair  for  him  to  pay  a  small 
anm  on  tha  oompletioD  of  the  purchase,  aad  the  remainder  may  be  paid 
in  monthly  or  quarterly  payments  extending  orer  three  years.  For  in- 
Btance,  a  builder  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  portable  engine,  or  wood- 
working machine  at  a  cost  of  say  100/.  On  the  yearly  system  he  will 
hare  to  pay  the  company  10/.  down,  and  96/.  in  twelve  monthly  payments 
of  8/.  each.  He  has  the  use  of  the  machinery  during  the  term  of  repay- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time  it  becomes  absolutely  his  own. 

The  company  has  only  been  established  a  very  short  time,  bat  it  has 
grown  with  such  rapidity  that  its  tnoaactions  amount  already  to  upwards 
of  200  per  month.  This  extent  of  business  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  prirate  firm,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprisao  to  learn  that  it  is 
intended  to  turn  it  into  a  joint  stock  company,  the  {nospectas  of  which 
will,  we  are  informed,  be  issued  in  a  short  time. 

ICoiria's  KeaaurinB  InstmmentB. 

Two  hand^  little  instruments  have  been  invented  by  3&.  E.  Rnsaell 
Morris,  of  Birmingham,  which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  architects 
and  Buireyors,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  at  any  time  to  use  a  measuring 
tape  or  to  scale  topographical  plans.  Both  insbnmeDts  resemble,  and  are 
about  the  aize  of,  a  watch,  with  the  addition  of  a  wheel  which  partly  pro- 
jects, and  by  the  motion  of  the  latter,  bands  are  made  to  rerolre  around  a 
dial  plata  which  is  divided  to  correspond  with  different  scalea.  One  instru- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  ordioaiy  measuring  tape,  and  by  its  aid  it  is 
possible  to  find  lineal  dimensions  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  AU  that  is 
neeessaiy  ii  to  hold  the  instrument  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  and 
to  let  the  wheel  travel  along  a  line,  when  the  distance  is  recorded  in  feet, 
inches,  and  parts  on  the  dial  pl^e,  up  to  100  feeL  But  one  person  is 
required  for  measuring ;  for  this  as  weU  as  on  other  accounts  (supposing 
there  is  a  definite  line  to  go  upon)  the  instrument  lias  the  advantage  of  the 
tape,  eepecialljr  for  indoor  work. 

The  second  instrument  is  known  as  "  the  Chartometer,"  and  has  been 
Gonatnicted  upon  a  similar  principle,  but  the  dials  are  graduated  in  miles, 
fkirlongs,  and  yards,  and  several  scales  are  supplied  to  correspond  with  the 
^ffawnb  nxed  Ordnance  plaois.  "Itas  is  an  iovmlnable  instmment  to 
sorreyws.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  move  tiie  wheel  as  it  would  a  drawing- 
pen  or  a  brush  along  the  lines  representing  roads,  rivers,  fences,  or  coasts. 
The  distance  traversed  is  recorded  as  before,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  raster  it 
is  impossible  for  the  hands  to  make  as  overlooked  revolution.  Most 
surveyors  possess  some  kind  of  instrument  to  answer  these  pnrposes,  but 
"  the  Chartometer  "  lias  merits  which  must  supersede  them  all. 


Conerete  Constraotlon. 

Sib, — I  observe  that  in  your  report  of  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
Paper  at  the  Institute  on  Monday  last,  a  remark  of  mine  upon  concrete 
appears  to  bear  a  meaning  the  exact  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  I 
wished  to  say  that  if  conerete  is  made,  as  in  my  opinion  it  should  be,  more 
or  less  honeycombed,  and  not  in  a  solid  mass,  water  will  run  throngh  it 
pretty  freely,  but  that  it  wilt  not  draw  through  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  that  consequently  any  sort  of  skin  of  plaster  will  render  a  wall  per- 
fectly dry.  I  may  add  my  reason  for  thinking  that  concrete  should  not  be 
•  patlltctly  solid  mass.  If  a  haid  and  aoibabsorbent  material,  soeh  aa 
ndinary  dsan  ballast,  is  used,  it  is  anffident  that  «aeh  stone  dioold  be 
■ttaehod  to  ita  nei^boar  by  just  so  mndi  neat  cement  as  will  form  a  jdnt 
at  the  pidnts  of  contact,  but  that  to  fill  up  all  the  intarsUess  is  anneees- 
fBiy,  and  is  consequent^  a  wasts  of  oemeat.  It  is  not  imiumal  to  nsesand 


to  effect  this  object,  but  I  believe  the  effect  of  this  would  be  laUur  to 
weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  concrete,  as  probably  a  doctor  would  ntbir 
administer  to  a  patient  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  than  a  large  qusatilj  of 
brandy  and  water. 

I  think  also  that  tha  use  of  sand,  to  make  of  the  concrete  a  solid  body, 
would  promote  capillary  attraction,  and  concrete  so  made  would  DmAn 
be  less  likely  to  make  a  dry  wall  than  the  honejeombcd  sort.  With  the 
latter  no  damp  coarse  is  necsssarj. 

18  Jlbnebester  Sqaare^  W.  Your  obedient  straot, 

May  81, 1870.  Fbhd.  P.  Oocivu. 


A  Fai>er  on  the  "  Seal  and  Charters  of  tha  Empress  MathiLdii,"  hj 
Mr.  W.  do  Gray  Birch,  will  be  read  at  the  meetings  the  British  Aidwe- 
olg^eal  Association  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  Death  is   announced  of  Johann  Adam  Elein,  tha  Ktehv 
Munich  artists,  at  the  age  of  88.   He  painted  animals  and  ffenrt  pietnd 
in  oils  and  water-colours,  but  distinguished  himself  most  by  his  etehiif 
which,  by  tbeir  happy  combination  of  landscape  and  figures,  and  thdt  in- 
cision of  treatment,  recalled  the  best  Flemish  works. 

The  Colossal  Statue  of  Hermann,  whidi  has  been  the  lifetime's  pn- 
ductiou  of  Herr  von  Bandell,  a  Wes^halian  nobleman,  is  to  be  pliesd 
on  a  hill  ovprlooking  Detmotd,  the  capital  of  Lippe,  and  will  shortly  ba 
unveiled  with  great  ceremony,  all  Gennan  sovereigns  and  sesatea  trf  tht 
Hanse  Towns  having  been  invited. 

The  Original  Hanusoript  of  Gray's  "  El^  in  a  Gonntry  Chnd- 
yard  "  was  sold  last  Saturday  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hod». 
It  contains  many  variations  from  the  poem  as  now  printed,  aotaUyu* 
names  of  "Csesar"  and  "Tally"  instead  of  "Milton"  and  <'Cromv^' 
and  many  alterations,  erasures,  and  corrections,  which  show  the  aoxiou 
care  bestowed  upon  its  composition.  It  was  bought  by  Sit  Willita 
Eraser  for  230/.,  having  been  sold  by  the  same  firm  abont  twea^  jwtffi 
in  the  Penn  Cdleetion  for  131/.  In  the  same  sale  was  the  msaueript  of 
Dickens's  "  Cliristmas  Carol,"  which  was  bought  by  Ur.  Harvey  fbr  m. 

Iieelto  Eonse,  an  old  tlmtehed  dwelling  house,  and  one  of  the  ndt 
aneieot  io  Melnse,  is  being  taken  down.  A  prominent  and  sDsmdnt 
peculiar  feature  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  building  is  a  giUt 
which  fronts  the  street.  A  enbetantial  block,  consisting  of  thias  shapi 
with  dwelling  honses  above,  is  to  ooeupy  the  site. 

The  Ohtiroh  Aooommodation  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  is  lOtetti 
for  every  22  persons  ;  York  has  10  for  47  ;  Chester  10  fur  4»;  HsDehtft* 
10  for  S7 ;  Bangor  10  for  58 ;  Carlisle  10  for  68,  and  the  dioeeis  of  Dii> 
ham  10  seats  for  every  67  persons. 

A  Xiimited  Liability  Oompany,  called  the  Freehold  Villu  Tns 
Society,  has  been  form^  for  the  promotion  of  fscilities  for  obtaioii^ 
booses  of  a  belter  class  than  can  be  had  through  Uu  medisu  of  tha  ordi- 
nary building  society. 

The  Voondation  Stone  of  a  public  hall  in  Stafford  was  laid,  on 
Monday,  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochin,  who  has  contributed  3,000/.  towudt  tli 
erection  of  the  building.  The  building  is  to  be  at  the  sAvice  <tf  (hi 
different  friendly  and  beuevolebt  societies  of  the  town  free  of  expeaia. 

A  Betnm  made  by  the  Rural  Beans  states  that  a  sum  of  li^M^-  ^ 
has  been  expended  in  church  building  and  restoration  by  the  Aichdescooiy 
of  Bath  in  sums  exceeding  600/.  since  1840. 

The  Hetropolitaa  Asyltuns  Board  have  pt^hased  nesri^  100  uta 
of  land  at  Darinth,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  on  which  to  eveetahonufo 

imbecile  children. 

The  Irish  Court  of  Queen'a  Bench  have  dedded  against  the  ttteiii;^ 
of  the  Corporation  to  make  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  responsible  for 
cleansing  of  the  Liffey.  The  matter  came  before  the  Court  on  a  ea>«  tUw 
by  the  police  magistntes,  who  recently  heard  the  arguments  of  both  bodiw 
in  the  summons  taken  out  hj  the  Corporation  against  the  Board, 
Court  held  nnanimously  that  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  were  not  rs^onnna 
fbr  the  clouising  of  the  river,  their  duties  having  regard  stde^  to  iti  stn- 
gation. 

The  Committee  of  the  Peace  Society  have  written  to  SGss  lliompMi. 
the  painter  of  the  JtoU  Co//,  expressing  the  hope  that  her  talents  might  h 
so  applied  in  dealing  with  militaiy  matters  as  tliat  the  &lse  aotioii  of  a* 
gloiy  of  war  might  not  be  stimulated. 

Tha  Plans  and  Estimates  have  been  approved  by  the  ICddleMi 
Magistrates  for  new  works  at  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Baartsw.  u 
follows,  viz. : — For  the  erection  of  bounimy  walls,  gateways,  e"*^^ 
lodge,  and  weigh-bridge,  8,879/. ;  farm  buildings  and  fenong, 
boundary  walls,  707/. ;  mortuaiy,  800/. ;  besides  a  third  Luiiitic  A<t1ub  u 
a  cost  not  exceeding  18,500/. 

The  London  Tavern  was  offered  for  sale  on  Wednesday.  It  etntsos 
6,500  superficial  feet,  and  the  highest  offer  was  84,000i 
auctioneer  stated  it  was  expected  to  realise  at  least  100,000/.,  tha  vendon 
bought  in  the  property. 

The  Greenook  Parochial  Board  have  decided  to  piocead  wWi  *• 
new  asylum  and  poorhonse  at  Smithatone  at  a  cost  of  lifiStk, 
including  7,000/.  for  cost  of  site.   The  original  estimates  for  tbs  mMP 
amounted  to  46,000/. 

The  Dunoon  and  Eilmnn  School  Board  hare  lescdved  to  ton' 
15,000/.  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissionsra  for  baiUiBg  kw^ 
in  difbreat  parts  of  the  parish. 
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THE  CLOSINQ   MEETING   OF  THE  8E88ION 
AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

«^*^?!^*/^  N  BSxmdajr  e^miag  the  HaU  in  Conduit 
Street  wu  suffiaestlj  irell  filled,  and 
difm  were  prwwat  a  snffident  nmnber 
of  the  lea^Dg  men  of  the  pTofeuion,  to 
do  fall  honour  to  Mj.  EninnnD  Shabfb 
as  the  nc^nt  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Hedal  of  the  year,  the  presentation  of 
which  was  the  chief  hnsineas  of  the 
meeting.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest ukTolved  also  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  TariouB  distinctions  recentlv 
won  by  the  yoang  aspirants  connected 
with  tne  InstitDte,  as  well  as  in  the 

^^^^   hestowal  Iw  the  nesident  of  the  gifts 

-*i=^^»^*'«irTTJr3J^^^  a^  comments  attached  to  their  roe- 
ceas.  An  hoar*s  diacossian  of  Mr.  kocob  Sxith's  Paper  on  the 
important  sninect  of  New  Building  Materials  and  Appliances  con- 
diided  the  iittiDg,  and  toeu^bt  the  session  of  1874-76  to  a  dose. 

Thue  wen,  howflrer,  faiodMitalfy  nMotioned  two  losses  which  the 
airehileetnml  profeeeieH  Ins  jnet  snstsined  by  death,  upon  which  it 
ie  kapeariblft  to  mid  a  few  words  nt  the  first  place.  What- 

«nr  may  hsre  Inen  kn  faults,  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  list  of 
Us  bretteen  bvt  will  hare  felt  sincere  regret  on  hearing  that  Bfr. 
Wnav  Pvnv  is  no  mere.  Mr.  Jonra  Jamsb  also,  althongh  far 
leae  ^teitemly  known  either  to  the  werid  or  to  the  profeomon^  was 
ft  mnn  whose  adraowledged  abilitj  was  sueh  as  to  entitle  him  to 
more  than  ordiDftry  respect.  Of  both  it  may  be  added  that  their  sorrows 
gne  them  a  etiU  fiirther  claim  to  the  eonudention  of  generous  minds. 

The  Pirenf  fami^  has  given  to  Englisli  arehitecture  three  very 
mnatiteble  nm,  and  itt  aeme  respeeto  die  laet  has  been  the  moet 
xemaxkaUe  of  the  thiee.  IiAeritii^,  with  all  the  lutistio  entbuBbMH 
of  Ua  nam^  a  wild  impetaeaity  of  pwsoul  character  which  flv 
•orpaned  th«  nererthelees  anple  eceentrtwty  of  his  fhther,  hefon 
winidi  in-  >t»  turn  the  aoflcimt  quainlMss  of  the  giandfaiher  was  as 
mAi^,  ^e  third  and  laet  of  the  Pirsott  has  gone  to  hu  giaTc  at  a 
eompantiTely  early  age,  literally  worn  ont  with  the  warfare-  of  a  con- 
tinu^  stn^le  single-haDded  a^inst  a  host  of  troubles,  social,  pro- 
feeeional,  commercial,  rriigioBs,  litigious,  and  artistic,  which  it  would 
Iwidlefor  tie  to  say  would  have  orerwhelmed  any  other  man  long 

20,  because  we  know  of  no  other  whom  nature  had  endowed  with 
e  fierce  and  imoompromistag  eombatirenees  of  soul  which  so  reck- 
lessly proToked  them  and  defied  them,  and  which  only  now  in  death 
has  at  length  succumbed  to  the  unceasing  strife.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  fresh  in  the  reooUectioa  <rf  eur  readers  the  more  dLsastreua 
results  of  this  perpetual  pugnacity  which  r^Hlered  his  name  somewhat 
notorious  not  many  months  ago.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  he  was 
more  a  subject  for  magnanimous  commiseration  than  for  vindictiTe 
reeentment,  ami  that  indeed  the  coercion  of  laws  and  the  enforoement 
of  formulas  was  with  audi  a  man  ainooet  a  mistake.  Of  the  two  acts 
of  condemnation  to  irhieh  we  more  partieiilarly  reCbr,  namely,  the 
TfAidte  at  the  bar  of  a  Criminal  Court  and  the  expulsion  from  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  latter  we  could  not  help  directly  suggest- 
ing at  the  time  seemed  particularly  ungracions ;  and  we  trust  we 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  a^ing  now  that  if  it  had  been  suspected 
thai  ^  end  of  his  eareer  was  so  dose  at  hand,  no  one  of  his  fellows 
would  have  been  found  willing  to  stmction  so  profitless  a  judgment ; 
indeed  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  new 
session  of  the  InstitatewiH  be  a  cordial  reei^mtion  of  his  undoubtedly 
great -merits,  with  something  not  unHke  an  expression  >A  regret  that, 
lorthe  sake  of  appearances  his  connection  with  the  professional  Society 
sfaoedd  lutre  been,  aHhough  not  neoesearily  finr  erer,  brought  to  a  dose. 

Ii  presenting  to  Mr.  Subpb  the  royal  gift  which  is  not  inaptly 
looked  upon  as  the  hi^wet  distinction  of  the  profession,  Sir  Gilbbbt 
SooTT  brought  aU  his  most  graeefnl  and  kindly  rhetoric  to  bear 
upon  bis  task.  It  is  espeMiuly  diaracterietie  df  the  accomplished 
fresident  that  he  narer  uses  a  fi^mportanitr  of  magnifying  the 
^ry  of  Ootkie  tfddtoetnv ;  and  on  this  oecasMn  the  opportunity 
mm  certainly  as  good  a  one  as  had  era  oAoredl  The  particular  suc- 
esasBS  on  whioh  wen  based  the  ddms  ofMr.  Sbabpi  to  so  high  en 
bononr  were  his  aatborship  of  tiHMe  trcfttisea  on  Medissral  remains 
irluch  are  so  well  known  in  cooneetioe  with  his  name.  The  Abbeys 
sapecit^  had  been  Mr.  Shaefb's  stady  from  his  youth  up,  and 
fbeir  illustration  in  ^e  mioateet  detail  his  eontinnal  deliglrt.  The 
peculiar  beaa^  of  what  may  be  called  l^e  Abbey  Gothic  of 
Bngland  has  long'  been  reeo^rnised;  and  tte  need  that  exists  for 
a  eontinaanee  (ff  sodi  fittthfal  and  asndnona  attentttms  as 
Mr.  Shakpb's  was  very  wdl  akewn  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ewak 
OmnuH,  who  deeoribed  witii  idmeet^  eloquent  indignattea  the 
cftet  wMrin  his  own  experienos  of  fire  and  twenty  years'  actual 
neglect  upon  one  of  the  most  beaotifal  of  the  stiU  extant  examples — 
tf  some  other  term  than  extant  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  deeertbe 
*  stcto  of  dscn  in  wbieh  eveir  anceeedii^  winter  ocmTerts  a  more 
•adnaneraawsnUepnifoiltnof  the  lenudM  into  ahsrinte  dnst 


and  ashes.  Beudes  referring  to  his  aerricea  in  the  illustration  of 
these  admirable  models  of  Medisarnl  architecture,  Sir  Qtlbert 
Scott  had  the  courage,  we  were  pleased  to  &hI,  to  point  directly  to 
l!t&.  Shabpb^  organisation  of  the  popolsr  excursions  of  the  ArcM- 
teetural  Assodation  in  France  as  a  wmk  dtternng  of  tiie  wannest 
approbation  of  the  Institute.  We  have  before  now  expressed  our 
sense  of  the  great  practical  value  of  these  littie  trips  of  travel,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  it  is  intended  stlH  t»  eentiane  them,  md  that 
in  fw;t  Mr.  Shakps  has  alrBady  mi^ped  ont  Ae  route  wbieh  is  to  b^ 
taken  next  autumn,  in  the  regim,  as  w«  undeistood,  of  Langnedoe. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  SHAitm's  triumph  on  Mondny  idght  waa 
eminently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned ;  and  it  may  not  be  ont  -A 
place  to  add  that  amongst  the  medalBsta  who  eame  down  19  aseisi 
at  the  introduction  of  thdrnew  colleague,  it  was  eepedally  gsaUfylay 
to  see  Sir  Diasr  Wtatt,  whose  recovery  so  far  rrom  aeiiow  Mfa^ 
positicH)  was  warmly  recognised  by  tiie  mieeting. 

The  jireeentation  of  the  Soane  medalfion  to  Mr.  Niss  jm^or  was, 
in  the  drcnmatances  attending  uim»  its  award,  vwy  creditably  r*- 
ceived  by  thoee  present  who  might  possibly  have  been  expected  t» 
exhibit  in  some  way  thcvr  preference  fev  anether  competitor ;  but  tib» 
appearanoe  of  Mr.  Soort,  as  tha  redpisiit  of  tin  special  LoMor 
awarded  to  the  seoond  in  order,  wia  nevettheluse  weloomed  a  a  viv 
which,  without  in  the.sl^htestd^ree  wonndin^  Us  more  saoessaAa 
rind,  most  Kave  boM  particnlariy  grateftel  to  biMself  as  a  nark  of 
popular  apjuubation.  After  the  medals  and  money  and  books,  however 
had  been  most  respeetftilly  received  by  these  young  geattemen  and 
otiiers,  there  came  a  certain  number  of  owtifleatea  of  approval ;  and 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the  competitors  to  whom  this 
class  of  honours  had  been  awarded  did  not  seem  to  est  mneh  stew 
by  thtHn,  for  wi^  eoareely  any  exceptions  tiiey  made  tbemselvee  oea- 
spiou{ftis  by  their  absence.  We  mratten  thie  for  the  mere  pwyeae  of 
suggesting  that  it  might  perhaps  be-  well  imt  the  Gouoeil  to  take  thi» 
as  a  hint  that  anether  medal  or  two  in  Hen  of  (be  cHt^ieatSB  as  » 
whole  would  be  deemed  more  aeceptaUa 

The  Voluntary  Architectural  Gxaminatien  does  not  appsar  to  hav* 
been  altr^tber  snceessful  this  yew.  The  examiner^  as  we  are 
informed,  were  Messrs.  AncHison,  Tasr,  and  Roenn  Skitb  ;  and 
the  moderatms  Messrs.  R.  P.  Snrnts  and  Qmnm ;  and  it  night  ne« 
be  amiss  if  some  of  these  gentiemen  wonU  explain  how  tiw  lesidl 
we  allude  to  has  oome  aboot  1^  standard  portion  of  tha  ennmian* 
titm  sdksme,  as  oiir  readers  know,  is  a  "  psas "  called  tha  "  Pm- 
fldeoey  Examination;"  bat  in  <»der  to  induce  students  of  UMin 
tooder  years  to  make  a  beginnmg,  tiiere  has  been  a  prefatory  "  fl^ 
invented  under  the  name  <»  Ae  "  Preliminary  Exsmmation,^  wbieli 
is  of  course  confined  to  very  elementary  matter,  wd  whioli  in  liwi 
counts  for  almost  nothing,  except  as  an  incentive  to  oome  np 
another  time  in  order  to  win  the  certificate  of  profideney.  Now  ob 
this  occasion  it  would  appear  that  five  candidates  in  profideney  had 
come  forward,  of  whom  all  passed  in  tiie  one  departmrat  of  Art  whilst 
only  two  of  them  passed  in  the  other  departmeat  of  Sdenoe.  A 
small  number  ^  younger  students  also  came  np  in  the  pretiminaty 
class,  and  all  passed — as  indeed  all  ought.  But  now  conies  tn 
curious  result.  The  Asirmra.  prise,  a  himdseme  colleetion  of  books 
which  forms  the  reward  for  the  grostset  merit  in  the  examination,, 
has  been  given  to  one  of  the  very  junior  men  of  the  pi^minarr  dasa^ 
the  five  comparative  seniors  wlto  are  saccsesfol  in  the  prondsmnr 
class  being  whd^  passed  over.  There  are  two  tiiaoiien  whiea 
may  be  here  sapposed  to  srwgsst  themsBlveh  On  the  one- 
hand  Iba  five  profictw^  men,  althongh  Aey  hare  passed,  wagr  havn 
done  so  somewhat  nnsatia&otorUy ;  wheMAue  the  enaaainew  nM|f 
have  been  led  to  think  it  dedrable  tiiiA  an  admonhnn  should  aa 
administered  to  their  by  the  bestowal  of  the  priie  apOn 

one  vri^  in  the  junior  chas  had  passed  witli  move  ssMf.  thn 
other  hiuid  it  may  perhaps  be  the  ease  tiwi  Mr.  HnnnHaar,  whose 
name  we  have  to  mention  witit  h«ionr  in  any  evnnt,  was  hdd  t» 
have  so  distinguished  himsdf,  although  noomaUy  only  in  the  pre- 
liminary class,  really  in  general  hBowh»dges  as  to  excel  even  his 
SMiiors,  and  thus  to  deswve  the  prise  hi  preference  to  theot.  But 
still  it  must  be  matter  for  regret  that  ah«ady  the  manlfbst  intentien 
of  the  founder  of  tiie  prise  eho^  bav*  been  set  aside ;  fo*  Mr. 
AsHPiTBL  knew  notbiag  of  a PieRtninsry  fixaminstion,'*  the  iden 
(tf  which  has  been  tntrodneed  siaoe  his  death.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
word  of  ex|^anatioB  could  be  had,  we  do  not  despair  to  fiod  that  tha 
somewhat  dwaumstrative  act  of  bsslowing  tba  wise  upon  a  met* 
jmfiminMy  oandidato  may  be  shown  to  ban  a  salBtanr  meanini^ 

The  (Hsensaion  on  New  Materia  and  Ooastmclkw  we  can  scmo^ 
entwr  upon  eonvsnientiy  for  want  of  space.  We  man  say  howenr 
that  it  was  not  by  sny  means  deident  in  Aat  spirit  of  sdentMc 
argnraent  which  we  bold  to  be  an  important  a  reqairement  in  the 
Institute.  C<mcreto  aad  selenitic  mortar  had  the  lien's  share  of  tka 
debate;  and  if  tbeee  sabieets  should  he  thooght  sonwwhsd  i»> 
suffident  representatives  of  ^  great  Md  of  bwld^t  progress,  H 
most  at  Hiy  rate  be  &(Ano'riedged  that  tfente  is  a  good  deal  to  ha 
sdd  tm  more  ddee  thuk  one  about  hotb.  The  mnaAs  of  Mr. 
EnwAKD  HftT.T.  on  the  Crystal  Fialaee  styls  of  ooMtraotica  wen  atoa 
very  instructive  for  he  oleurly  showed  that  the  nse  of  timber  in 
edifices  of  that  class  to  sueh  an  extent  as  to  render  tiiess  kigii^ 
combustible  instead  of  the  leseree  is  a  rsdisal  anooMfy.  An  jogiudB 
thdr  artistic  valoe,  the  seeimd  Puntif^  gntie  rehnke  of  PAXm^ 
vaangloiy  ires  esveciaUy  not— "Yon  sh^  hnM  tbaChreoiAeiissa^  aod 
I  iriatnka  the  (Madzdvl'* 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  8HAKE8PERE'8  PLAYS. 

Bt  Edwabd  W.  GoD-WDf,  F.S.A, 

The  Bomaa  Playv. — No.  I.  Ooriolanni. 

I^HE  early  days  of  Rome  are  known  to  m  <m\y  in  the  fonn  of 
legencu,  talea,  or  stories,  and  not  as  hUtorj  or  contemporary 
tecoxd.  The  legend  most  faTOored  by  the  RomasB  tells  us  that  the 
town  ms  founded  hy  Rohttlus  or  Romjs,  a  descendant  of  the  Tro- 
jan hero  AiNBiAB,  toe  mythic  son  of  Aphboditb,  who  is  supposed  to 
nave  escaped  irom  Troy,  and  after  sundry  flirtations  with  winds  and 
waTBB  in  the  MediterraDean,  and  with  ladies  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
found  rest  at  last  in  the  Italian  ]>eninsDla.  After  this  Rouulvs, 
reigned  certain  kings  of  whom  stories  are  told  as  mythical  as  those 
concerning  "  the  founder."  But  out  of  the  legend  we  gather  here 
and  there  frngments  which  are  capable  of  being  |ueced  together  into 
something  like  a  probable  entity.  Thus,  close  by  the  Latin  city  of 
Rome,  the  Mont  I'alatimu,  were  certain  Sabine  and  Etruscan  settle- 
ments :  one  of  these,  the  Sabine  town  of  the  Quirites,  called  Curium, 
stood  on  the  hills  to  the  north,  or  the  Mons  Quirinalis  and  the 
Capitolinus,  These  two  towns  ap]^ear  to  have  early  made  a  league^ 
tmt  instead  oi  remaining  two  cities  or  forming  one  people^  they 
usnmed  tiiepodti(»i  of  two  distinct  peoples,  yet  free  citiaeDS  of  the 
one  city  of  Rome.  The  eariy  kings  were  not  hereditary,  but  were 
elected  alternately  from  the  Romans  and  the  Quirites.  We  have 
the  names  of  seven  of  these  monarchs.  The  fifth  and  seventh  were 
Etruscans  fromTarquinii,andthelast,Lncxn8  Tabquhtius  Sufirbiis, 
described  as  cmel  and  lawless,  was  deposed  and  banished  b.c.  610. 
The  acts  of  this  king,  of  his  son  SsxTUS  in  the  case  of  his  cousin's 
wife — to  which  Shaebpxbv  devotes  his  longest  poem — and  the  ill 
odour  which  appears  to  have  enveloped  the  whole  family,  were  too 
much  for  the  Romans,  and  so  they  determined  to  have  no  more  kings, 
and  entrusted  the  Uovemment  to  two  leader^  afterwards  called 
Prntors,  and  later  still  Consuls.  Under  the  ^n^  the  people  had 
been  divided  into  the  (wo  classes  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian.  When 
the  monarchy  came  to  an  end,  the  lenders  and  magistrates  of  Rome 
were  elected  from  the  Patricians  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people ; 
but  after  a  little  while  the  Plebeians  rose  aflduet  Uie  idea  of  the 
Patricians  enjoyinf  special  privil^^es,  and,  wler  much  stormy  dis- 
puting, the  Plebeians  gradually  guned  uie  day,  and  at  last,  in 
B.C.  ^iO,  they  elected  one  of  tiienoelves  to  be  Gintsul.  Now  the 
story  of  CoBiOLAirus  cornea  to  us  aa  a  I^;end,  and  long  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history.  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Common- 
irealtfa,  and  ia  therefore  subsequent  to  b.c.  SlO.  Bat  it  must  also  be 
subsequent  to  b.c.  494,  for  in  that  year  the  Plebeians,  impoverished 
by  war  and  smarting  under  oppression,  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer, 
three  miles  from  Rome,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  return  until  the 
right  of  appointing  tribunes  was  conceded  them.  At  first  the  num- 
bn  of  the  tribunes  was  limited  to  two,  but  in  B.c.  467  die  number 
was  increased  to  ten,  and  our  play  presents  us  with  five,  so  that  the 
story  must  fall  between  the  years  494-467,  But  the  text  says 
CoBioLANUS  was  sixteen  years  old  when  TABaimr  besieged  Rome. 
If  this  refers  to  the  story  of  the  last  attack  CoKiOLAinis  must  have 
been  bom  B.a  614 :  he  would  consequently  have  been  twenty  years 
old  when  the  first  Plebeian  Tribunes  were  appointed  in  494. 

And  now  what  sort  of  towns  were  Rome  and  Corioli  in  those 
early  days — the  days  of  Darius,  Kii^  of  Persia  P  We  can  have 
Tery  little  hedtation  in  replying  that  Rome,  like  Oori<^  waa  essen- 
tially  Etruscan.  The  lata*  w  Etnuoan  kingi  bad  done  mudi  to 
improve  Rome  by.  the  erection  of  new  buiUinga  and  a  general 
encouragement  of  their  native  aria.  So,  thereA>re,  it  ia  to  Etruria 
and  her  Amatio  Urthplaee  we  must  tarn  if  we  wish  to  get  an  idea  of 
Rome  befrare  its  destmctitai  by  the  Gaols  (b.o.  890). 

Of  Etruscan  buildings  Teiy  littie  now  remains;  amphitheatree, 
theatres,  city  mils  and  tombs  may  be  seen,  but  no  temples,  palaces, 
or  dweUin^  houses.  At  Tusculum  and  A^ino  pointed  arches  with 
horizontal  joints  occur  very  similar  to  the  early  Greek  work  at 
Thoricus  and  Mycensa.  Sutri  still  possesses  its  amphitheatre,  cut, 
as  so  manv  of  the  tombs  are,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  But  in  none  of 
tiieee  wotks  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  anything  approaching 
elaboration,  and  if  any  "  order  "  existed  it  was  most  likely  to  have 
been  some  simple  form  of  the  Ionic,  or  in  other  words  one  founded  on 
Asiatic  traditions.  We  have  the  arch  proper  (of  radiating  con- 
struction) in  Assyria — in  the  drain  beneath  the  south-east  palace 
at  Nimroud — we  find  it  in  Etruria  and  in  the  Etruscan 
work  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  durtng  the  Roman  monarchy. 
We  haye  in  Greece — at  Thmicua  and  MyceiUB— the  pcnnted  arch 
built  in  horiaontal  eoaneik  and  we  find  it  again  in  Etruria, — at  Catre, 
Arpino,  and  Tiueulam,  whilst  at  Assoi  in  Ana  Minor  the  ptnnted 
and  the  semicircular  anh  occur  in  the  same  gateway  one  behmd  the 
other.  The  natural  infer«ioe  of  this  is  that  the  early  architecture 
of  Rome  was  that  of  Etruria,  and  that  the  architecture  of  Etruria, 
like  its  people,  descended  through  the  Pelaigic  from  the  Asiatic 
race.  The  bra<^t  capital,  of  whiSi  the  Ionic  was  the  final  outcome, 
may  therefore  be  taken  aa  the  index  of  the  style.  The  temples  and 
pdacee  were  no  doubt  small,  and  in  great  part  constructed  of  wood, 
the  material  so  much  favoured  in  Assyria  and  Syria.  The  ordinary 
hotises  would  scarcely  be  of  more  durable  material,  but  the  tovm 
vralla,  gatewi^a,  and  tomba  were  evidentiy  of  stone  atron^y  and 


carefully  knit  together.  Vitbuvids  eavs  the  Etruscans  had  two 
kinds  of  plans  for  temples,  one  circular  like  their  tumuli,  and  odo 
rectangular,  arranged  with  three  cell*.  Botii,  however,  were  com- 
paratively small,  in  fact,  building  appears  to  have  floorished  in  thii 
confederacy  more  under  the  engmeer  than  under  the  architect :  for 
even  the  tombs  at  Castel  d'Asso  show  nothing  more  than  elopinff 
walls,  sloping  door  jamba,  and  extrranel^r  broad  mouldings  rcJieveo 
by  small  members,  the  section  of  which  is  unlike  anything  we 
Imow  as  Greek  or  Roman.  Bat  on  the  otlier  hand,  doHiouvui 
tdia  us  (Act  iii.,  Sc.  3)  that  his  Rome  had  "large  tempks"; 
and  that  the  seaport  town  of  Antium  was  a  "goodly  air*'  of  **fUr 
edifices."  Turning  now  to  the  scenery  aa  set  down  in  ue  play,  ws 
find  no  less  than  twenty-eight  scenes,  twenty  of  which  ars  anii- 
tectural.  These  twenty  are  divided  between  the  dtiea  of  Bonu^ 
Corioli,  and  Antium.   In  Rome  we  have— 

1.  A  street.   (Act  i  Sc.  1,  which  may  be  made  ta  aerve  fn  ths 

pttblie  place  in  Act  iL  Sa  1 ;  Act  iv.  So.  6 ;  Act  t.  S&  1 
and  4 ;  aa  alao  tot  the  street  scenes^  Act  iii  Se.  1  j  and  Act 

iv.  Sc.  2.) 

2.  An  apartment  in  MARcnrs's  house.    (Act  i.  Sc.  3,  wUeh 

also  do  duty  for  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.) 

3.  The  Capitol.   (Act  ii.  Sc.  2.) 

4.  The  market-phusa.   (Act  it  Sc.  8,  and  Act  iii.  Sc.  8.) 
fi.  Before  a  gate  of  the  dty.  (Act  iv.  So.  L) 

Here  the  moat  important  archlteetaral  aoene  ia  that  nnmbend  & 
which,  under  the  wwd  "  Oa|ntol,''  intoodueea  iu  to  the  interict  n 
the  temple  of  Jdpitkb,  dedgned  under  TARarmrnra  Pbibcus,  finid»d 
during  tne  reign  of  the  last  king,  Ltrcivs  TAEarnrnre  Supbbbiis,  and 
dedicated  in  the  third  year  of  the  Commonwealth  or  Republic,  B.a 
607.  Nothing  whatever  now  remains  of  this  Etruscan  work.  AH 
we  know  is  that  it  had  three  cells  side  by  side  under  the  same  roof: 
the  central  one,  larger  than  the  others,  was  dedicated  to  Jvipirb,  thu 
on  the  left  to  Juno,  and  that  on  the  right  to  MnnsRV^  Of  the  other 
scenes  I  have  only  to  sav  that  the  character  of  the  Iraildings  would 
partake  very  much  of  that  already  described  in  my  first  artide  oa 
the  Greek  plays,  in  the  ArehUe^  of  May  8.  The  vralls  of  the  dty 
and  the  lower  storeys  of  the  better  class  of  houses  would  be  built « 
large  blocks  of  stone,  squared  in  courses  or  polygonal.  Qoing 
round  the  city  we  should  see  arched  or  ewni-drcular-headed  rnte- 
wi^,  square  flanking  turrets  or  towers,  and  onbattled  walls.  Withii 
the  houses,  courts,  with  amaU  rooms  rantonnding  them,  migbt  be 
seen,  and  where  upper  storeya  occur,  oolonnadeemig^t  be  intiodaoed 
cm  Ue  top  of  the  ground-floor  walls,  uie  whole  eovered  either  with  flit 
or  ptunted  roofii.  In  the  best  of  the  Patridan  houses  we  should  find 
two  such  courts,  the  outw  one  for  the  men,  and  the  inner  one  for  the 
women,  and  it  would  be  in  this  last  that  the  third  Scene  of  the  fint 
Act  would  take  place.  The  houses  of  the  Patridans  would  be  of 
stone,  terra  cotta  and  wood,  the  teuements  of  the  Plebeians  would  bs 
mere  hovds,  chiefly  composed  of  wood,  mud,  and  thatch. 

Turning  now  to  Corioh  the  architectural  someiy  consists  of 

1.  The  senate-house  (interior,  Act  i.  Sc.  2). 

2.  Before  the  walla  (Act  i.  Sc.  4  and  7). 

3.  Within  the  town. 

The  walls,  gateways,  and  streets  would  be  much  the  same  u  m 
Rome,  and  uie  Senate  House  might  be  conatmcted  on  the  theatn 
plan — a  semidrcle  with  rused  seata,  parhapa  cat  out  of  the  sofid 
roc^  and  covered^  with  a  velarium.  Paaring  on  to  Antinm  m 
have 

1.  An  open  place  before  the  house  of  Arrronrs  (Act  iv.  Sc.  4). 

2.  A  hall  in  the  same  house  (Act  iv.  Sc.  6). 

3.  A  public  place  (Act  v.  Sc.  6,  may  very  wall  be  the  same  u 

No.  1). 

Hne  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  house  of  the  "  General  d  the 
Volac^"  and  taking  Into  consideration  the  words  of  CoszoLATin  ia 
the  opening  speech  of  the  fourth  Scene  of  the  fourth  Ac^  we  may 
not  be  wrong  in  assuming  this  house  to  be  the  moat  palatial-lookiDg 
residence  of  the  three  towns  illustrated  in  the  scenery  uf  this  play. 
The  exterior  would  probably  be  littie  different  from  those  already 
described  in  my  third  artide  on  the  Greek  plays  (p.  298).  The  in* 
terior  is  here  dearly  the  atrium  or  area ;  the  roof  might  have  been 
supported  bv  square  or  round  pillars,  but  possibly  only  by  four  eroas 
beams.  WKicbever  way  we  take  it  the  scene  can  hardly  fail  to  ba 
impressive  if  properly  carried  out  The  dark,  muffled,  OMsn^ 
dothed  figure  of  CoBiOLAirvs,  the  buOT  aerranta,  tlie  chaptetHanwiwd 
gay  AvFiDius,  the  bright  punted  vralie,  the  tem-cotta  flgnret  and 
ornaments,  the  fountain,  the  ahadowf  recesses,  the  soft  notes  of  tba 
flute,  and  the  murmur  of  the  wine  drinkers  (for  dinner  is  just  over, 
the  tables  have  been  dianged,  and  the  servants  are  fetching  ths 
wine),  are  ingredients  for  a  picture,  on  stage  or  canvas,  which  conld 
scarcely  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  multitudes — that  is  if  the 
lime-light  did  not  exist  So  long,  however,  as  theatres  are  what 
they  are,  it  is  nncerely  to  be  hoped  no  one  will  be  quite  fool  enoogli  to 
attempt  to  put  this  play  upon  the  stage.  The  scenery  is  extremely 
difficult  to  arrange,  tne  costume  aa  yet  hardly  imderatood  evanbjtha 
best  antiquaries,  and  above  all  there  is  no  actor  living  who  can  act, 
speak  or  even  look  the  part  of  the  hero  of  this  tragedy,  and  certainly  no 
actress  physically  or  mentally  capable  of  impenonating  VoinofU. 
Modem  actors  and  actreaaes  have  no  conception  of  the  draina  diiectiy  it 
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IteeomoB  poetty.  Th«  di^<7  and  twim^  of  wt  an  old-fasbioDed 
thii^  quite  out  of  keeping  with  Uie  modem  e^nt  that  df^hte  in 
dum  ADoL  mockery,  and  fondly  belierea  them  to  be  the  outcome  ftf 
int.  To  mock  at  love,  reli^on,  education ;  to  jeer  the  mifortanate ; 
to  chaff  the  amdde ;  and  ridicule  the  jtutice  and  majesty  of  the  law 
are  the  thinn  which  succeed  if  done  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
aheurdit^,  and  I  may  add  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
pretty  g^ls  aod  pretty  songs.  Ijiis  mockery  is  unquestionably  the 
central  spirit  of  the  age,  and  those  who  take  it  and  mould  it  for  the 
stage  into  an  hour's  amusement  for  us  are  the  artists  who,  perhaps, 
best  represent,  and  who  will  be  most  idefitiSed  with,  thet^te.  Of  Mr. 
6ii.B£Ri  and  Mr.  SnuTAir  we  ought  only  to  speak  in  words  of 
praise :  their  work^rithin  the  limits  assigned  is  wholly  admirable  and 
altogether  to  be  preferred  to  the  dull  commonplaces  or  the  smart 
impertinences  of  modem  English  "  comedy."  Bat  of  the  people  who, 
having  become  tired  with  burlesque  of  classic  myth,  and,  bored  with 
stegy  reflections  of  their  own  Ti^id  lives,  now  prefer  to  see  the 
MHUMU  cf  thur  own  liTeahnrleflqued  xather  than  demand  the  ||oetical 
fliama,  and  hj  tiie  demand  cause  the  sapplr  of  the  poetical  or 
ntifllic  aetw— «f  these  people  one  might  nurly  hold  o|nnion  with 
PnHAOoaUj  that  booIs  ftf  animals  infbse  fhaneMvee  into  tiw  ixwakt 
of  men. 

Haviag  deliTered  one  mQre  word  agunst  that  detestable  pretence, 
the  modem  stage,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  costume  of  the 
people  and  time  to  which  the  plaj  refers.  And  first  we  must 
remember  that  in  costume  as  in  architecture  the  Roman  style,  as  we 
generally  understand  the  expression,  bad  no  existence — ^had  not,  in 
tact,  come  into  being  at  the  ^riod  above  fixed  as  that  wherein  we 
must  seek  the  date  of  the  action,  viz.,  B.a  494-457.  Etruria  is  the 
first  country  to  which  we  ought  to  look,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  the  British  Museum  a  singularly  interesting  Etruscan 
monument  that  contains  in  the  modelling  oi  its  burnt  clay  almost 
ril  the  information  we  can  need  for  completing  the  mise-m-Bcine  of 
Coriolanus.  The  viator  to  the  Museum,  having  passed  along  the 
!Roman  gallery,  finds  himself  at  the  umrar  end  of  the  Great  Egyptian 
zoom  or  gaQery :  here  in  a  central  poation,  catting  off,  so  to  speak, 
the  end  <^  the  la^  room,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  oross  gallery  in 
oontinoation  of  and  uniting  the  Ronan  and  the  Qmco-Roman 
rooms,  ia  the  tenra-cotta  Etruscan  monument  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. This  large  and  valuable  relic  belongs  to  the  Castellani  Col- 
lection, and  was  found  at  Cerventri,  the  modem  title  of  the  old 
Etruscan  city  of  Ceere— a  dty  of  ^at  antiquity  and  territorial  im- 
portance, and  in  such  close  connection  with  Kome  that  she  received 
the  veetal  vitvins  when  the  Gauls  cried  havoc  and  let  slip  their  dogs 
of  war  upon  the  banks  of  Tiber.  Now  let  any  one  examine  wdl 
the  figures  in  the  single  combat  represented  ia  the  baa-relief  on  the 
front  of  the  monument,  and  then  go  to  the  first  vase  room 
and  look  at  the  figures  of  Hbotob  and  Mbnelaus  fighting  over  the 
body  of  EuPHOBBOS  on  the  Greek  pinax  or  plate  in  the  table  case, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  or  if  he  inspects  the  bas>relief  with 
Mr.  Thohpbozt's  admirable  photograph  of  the  pinax  in  his  hud,  he 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  an  eitniordinary  similitude  between  the 
Etruscan  model  and  the  Greek  piunting,  which  Dr.  Biboh  dates 
ahont  B.G.  600.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  dril  costume  rejgresented 
on  the  Ciere  Monument  vrith  those  exhibited  on  the  Assyrian  slabs 
and  the  fragments  in  the  table  cases,  we  cannot  long  heutate  in 
arriving  at  the  conclasion  that  the  men  of  Corioli  and  the  inhabi- 
tants o?  Rome  and  Antium  before  the  Gaulish  invasion  still  obeyed 
in  externals  at  least  the  Adatic  infiuence  of  tradition.  Compu«d 
with  the  Greek  and  later  Roman  costume,  tJie  dresses  of  the  figures 
before  us  show  a  marked  scantiness  of  material.  The  women's  dress 
consists  of  a  tunic  reaching  to  just  above  the  ankle,  cut  square, 
looped  with  tvro  or  three  buttons,  making  it  high  in  the  neck,  and 
producing  short  shoulder  sleeves.  This  tunic  is  secured  by  a  very 
Droad  waist  or  breast-belt,  and  over  the  shoulders  and  arms  a  capa- 
<»ous  shawl  is  worn,  which  is  evidently  used  as  the  outdoor  gar- 
ment and  ordinary  covering  for  the  head.  The  hair  is  dressed  in 
more  than  one  fashion,  but  a  csul  confining  the  back  hair  and  a 
fiillet  round  the  front  bur.  vrith  short  oorla  over  the  forehead,  is  the 
fa^on  most  afibcted,  althoogh  the  hair  on  the  prindpal  figure  is 
-worn  in  long  tight  hnuda.  One  ItAj  has  her  back  hur  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  central  pmrtiai  beinff  by  far  the  largest,  and  these 
are  conAned  within  a  triple  or  three-wbed  caul,  one  division  falling 
over  the  back  and  one  nehind  each  ear,  an  arrangement  which 
appeara  to  me  a  decided  improvement  on  the  single  caul.  Besides 
muitaiy  and  civU  costume,  these  ba8-relie&  furnish  us  with  illustra- 
fiona  of  furniture,  so  that  we  need  not  trouble  to  search  much 
further  f6r  evidence  wherewith  to  complete  the  mus-sn-sctes  of  this 
play  of  Coriolanus. 

The  text  is  singularly  free  from  anachronisms,  and  the  poet  fol- 
lows the  story  as  told  by  Plutabch  with  an  accuracy  which  neither 
fetters  the  poet  nor  detracts  from  the  poetry,  and  which  adds  the 
charm  of  a  strong  and  vivid  reality  to  every  person  and  every 
scene.  The  references  to  such  things  as  coals,  mailed  hands,  drums, 
steel  pikes,  pack-saddles,  mummers,  spectacles,  gloves,  handker- 
chieb,  groats,  churchyards,  &c.,  and  the  introduction  of  the  names 
Hob  and  Dick,*  are  made  in  tiie  slightest  manner,  and  are  entirely 
ont-vreighed  by  the  references  to  customs  and  things  of  the  date  ot 
the  atoiy.  Wiu  regard  to  architecture  and  furniture  we  have  reference 
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made  to  embnddered  hangings,  in  VoLxnom's  first  speech,  to 
cushims  and  to  stalls,  bulks,  vrindows,  lead-flats,  ridged  roofs,  and 
temples  that  could  be  burnt  "  in  thmr  cement"  Little  mention  ia 
made  of  costume  and  implements,  but  we  hear  of  hats  aaddubs,  of 
cobbled  shoes,  fla^  douUeta.  leaden  ipoona,  cape,  ^ns,  toIs, 
sBufi^  tablets,  or  cueolar  ihlelcu  and  huokied  hehoota. 

M.  VIOLLET-LE-DUC  ON  FORTIFICATION.* 

MVIOLLET-LE-DUC'S  "  Annals  of  a  Fortress  "  is  an  example  of  what 
*  a  writer  who  is  master  of  his  subject  can  do  in  making  a  difficult 
branch  of  knowledge  popular.  Very  few  civilians  would  care  to  read  an 
ordinary  treatise  on  modem  fortification,  and  if  posHible  they  would  be  more 
indifferent  to  the  past  history  of  the  science.  But  here  u  a  hook  dealing 
with  the  fortification  of  the  past  and  of  the  fotnre,  and  yet.  partly  throogfa 
the  exceUeoce  oi  the  translation,  is  attractive  eaoogh  to  alluie  the  attention 
of  any  Ekiglish  novel  reader.  Ths  history  begins  with  that  very  primitive 
time  when  the  Valley  of  the  Conrin,  or  the  land  of  Ohet,  was  inhabited  by 
a  laos  who  had  not  reached  even  the  first  stage  of  rivilisation,  as  they  had 
neither  floeks  nor  herds.  They  subsisted  on  the  products  of  the  chase  and 
fishing,  and  on  wild  roots,  but  such  was  thnr  simplidty  of  manner,  that 
they  never  fbt^bt  but  in  the  most  modem  manner — settled  all  disputes  by 
arUtration.  In  course  of  time  they  wan  invaded  by  a  race  of  fair-haired 
strangers  who  had  chariots  and  horses,  bows  and  arrows,  and  shields  of 
wicker  work  covered  with  skins,  but  there  was  no  blood  drawn,  and  after  a 
little  parleying,  "  the  strangers  lacghed,  skipped,  and  leaned  their  bows  on 
the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  in  token  of  good  will."  Some 
of  the  original  inhabitants  did  not  trust  these  manifestations  of  friendship, 
and  retreated  to  the  woods,  whence,  not  long  after,  they  returned,  and  fell 
on  the  new  comers.  As  might  be  expected,  they  were  defeated,  but  in  order 
to  secore  the  settlement  against  further  surprises,  the  elders  among  the 
strangers  decided  to  erect  a  camp  surrounded  by  a  rampart  five  feet  high 
on  the  most  secure  site.  Every  able-bodied  man,  says  M.  Viollet-le-Dne, 
(he  does  not,  however,  refer  to  his  authorities),  was  required  to  give  one 
day's  •work  in  four  for  this  purpose,  the  women  prepared  the  food,  and  the 
children  earned  the  earth  in  baskets  or  brought  branches  of  trees.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  fortress  of  La  Boche-Font.  The  rampart,  we  may 
say,  ia  deaeribed  as  circumstantially  as  if  it  were  a  fence  along  a  line  of 
railway.   It  consisted  of  stones,  gravel,  earth,  and  branches  of  trees. 

The  new  inhabitants  were  not  disposed  to  follow  the  peaceful  ways  of 
their  predecessors.  Some  of  them  entered  on  maranding  expeditions,  and, 
as  often  happens  even  in  our  days  with  those  who  follow  the  trade  of  war, 
the  men  who  returned  lost  the  habits  of  peaceful  industry.  In  due  course 
the  encampment  was  attacked  by  other  tribes,  but  as  fortification  as  a 
sdence  had  made  some  progress  the  rampart  was  atreogtheued  by  a  series 
of  towers  of  timber  placed  one  hundred  paces  apart,  and  after  a  siege  of 
several  days,  which  is  described  in  the  most  animated  style,  the  beaiegera 
were  defeated. 

The  second  riege  is  tupposed  to  have  occurred  during  Ctesai's  invasion  of 
Gaul,  when  the  town  consisted  of  a  series  of  inclosures  of  wood  or  dry 
stone  walls  surrounding  gardens,  in  the  middle  of  whidi  were  built  the 
houses — wooden  bmldings,  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.  The  Roman 
general  constructed  an  agger  of  trees  and  earth  fifteen  paces  from  the 
ramparts,  with  two  galleries  at  right  angles,  along  the  top  of  which  a 
wooden  tower  was  idled  to  the  nmparts,  and  notwithstanding  thnr  bravery 
the  tribes  were  conquered  by  the  discipline  and  sUll  of  the  besiegers.  Then 
the  Romans  settled  in  the  place,  and  it  grew  into  a  fortified  dty.  An 
interval  of  several  centuries  is  supposed  to  elapse,  as  the  fourth  siege  takes 
place  in  thebeginniog  of  the  sixth  century,  in  one  of  the  contests  between  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Franks..  Although  the  city  was  defended  by  Clodosld, 
an  inflexible  Burg;acdian,  who  "  used  to  punish  every  act  of  disobedience 
with  his  own  hand,  inflicting  one  unvarying  penalty — death — and  who 
confbnndod  the  Franks  with  the  Germans  in  the  implacable  hatred  which  he 
had  vowed  to  the  latter,"  again  the  city  falls  :  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  incapable  of  sustaining  another  siege,  what  remained  of  the  defensive 
works  were  destroyed. 

Little  then  is  heard  of  tiie  place  until  the  end  of  the  tweUth  century, 
when  it  was  known  as  Saint  Julian.  On  the  rite  of  the  Roman  Oa$t^um 
was  the  castle  of  the  loci  of  the  town  and  district,  Anserio  de  la  Roche- 
Font,  and  as  it  was  at  the  time  old  and  dila^dated,  he  determined  to  have 
it  rebuilt  so  as  to  defy  all  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  subjection.  The  works  were  hardly  complete  when 
the  Dake  ondeavoured  to  reduce  his  vassal,  and  the  siege  whii:^  ibUowed 
is  d<;8cribed  by  K.  Viollat-le-Buc  wkh  a  precision  whidi  gives  an  air  of 
historic  realism  to  the  chapter. 

In  the  fifth  Biege  of  La  Boche-Pont,  which  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced in  September  1478,  artillery  was  used  for  the  first  time,  the  army 
of  King  Louis  XI.  having  no  less  than  twelve  large  bombards,  twen^-foar 
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■pK>ln,iviigla)ns,  and  ribeandeqnint.TriAinitreckomiigflte'^rTO  »nd  nnnn* 
ticMMt  and  the  b«>i«ged  bad  foarteen  bombards  and  twea^'oight  (mlTeriiiB. 
The  tarn  vaa  endond  by  a  sabstaotial  mil  24  feet  above  the  grosnd, 
Titb  i^lindlical  tomrs  36  feet  hi^  sarrouded  bj  ma^ldooatii  aud  oowred 
with  coidcal  nwfii ;  hot  tlie  attack  vw  m^lj  diiected  against  the  cartle. 
«lik^  after  a  desperate  resutance,  sneeambMl.  Enazd  d«  Bar-le-Bac^  hj 
Olden  of  Henzy  17^  ia  daacribed  as  baTing  fottifled  the  tower  of  La  Boebe- 
Pont,  ae  veil  as  the  eaaUt,  and  du  pUoa  thee  u stained  the  attBcft  of 
the  Impenal  troope,  aod  this  time  aneaanftiUy.  The  foxUfieations  of  the 
town  mmld  bare  Utile  claim  to  bave  their  bistoiy  neorled  nnleas  the 
great  Tauten  ms  aonebow  eonneeted  vith  tbem,  and  aeoradiDgly  be  is 
supposed  to  hare  erected  a  la^  -work  oatside  the  towi^  and  to  baTO  im- 
piDTed  some  of  the  existing  voiks  of  other  engineers.  But  there  was  oo 
opportuflity  to  test  the  efBeieney  of  his  system  nnttl  181S,  ^hen  the  town 
TTBS  inTcetid  by  General  Werther.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  how- 
erer,  occotred  opportunely  to  prerent  the  final  triumph  of  the  enemy. 
His  siege  laatad  for  about  two  months,  "  hut,"  says  M.  Viollet-Ie-Ihic  *•  the 
town  of  Ia  Roche-Pont  eoold  not  now  hold  out  for  for^-^bt  honn  before 
tiie  Oerman  attiHety." 

The  concluding  chapter  of  H.  VioUet-le-Dui^s  book  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  his  views  as  to  what  onght  to  be  adopted  now  with  a  riew 
to  the  fotoT*  defence  of  his  coontry.  The  illnsioa  of  the  narrative  is 
still  preaerred,  for  here  we  are  sai^osed  to  be  reading  a  memoir  by  a 
certain  Captain  Jean,  an  engineer  officer,  who  was  wonnded  nnder 
Boorbaki,  and  having  returned  to  Laasanne  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
eonsideration  of  the  best  means  of  fiwtifying  bis  native  town,  La  Poefae-Pont. 
According  to  him  Tanban's  fortresseB  hare  had  Uinr  day,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  attack  conseq,aent  upon  the  improvement  artillery,  and  the 
ease  with  iriiieh  breaches  are  made  at  long  ranges,  require  that  the  defence 
matt  be  removed  from  the  centre  of  atta^  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  trajectory.  If,  he  ssys,  each  fraat  of  Vanban's  defence  was  about 
four  hnndrod  yards  in  length  it  ought  to  be  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
thousand  jtitds  now.  "This  extension  of  the  fields  of  defence  may, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  be  divided  into  two  zones  with  a 
central  micleus.  The  interior  zone  would  consist  of  pennaaen'  works, 
forming  an  enctinU  dt  prinervatvm  ;  a  line  of  forts  at  intervals,  sufficiently 
strengthened,  in  case  of  war,  by  field  works.  The  exterior  zone  would  be 
fixed  by  occupying  strategic  points  welt  chosen  and  considered  before- 
hand, forming  small  camps  protected  by  temporary  works,  and  aflbrding  | 
ssenrity  to  a  nnmervus  army,  whose  manmuvres  the  enemy  could  not  ' 
espy."  The  ezpanditare  to  carry  this  ont  would  be  enormonv,  bnt  it  is  | 
shown  that  war  is  a. game  which  becomes  more  and  more  costly  as  time 
ims  on.  Be  continues ;  "  At  the  present  day,  as  in  times  past,  that  which 
coats  most  is  defeat  With  forty  millions  well  laid  ont  in  n«nce  before 
the  war  of  1870,  and  ftom  forty  to  dgbty  millions  spent  in  the  war  itself, 
we  prolMUy  ihonld  not  bare  had  to  pay  the  fbur  hundred  railliona 
which  tbe  war  cost  us,  and  we  lAould  not  bare  lost  two  proviBces, 
which  are  certainly  worth  more  than  thu  sum.  Fainmony  in  military 
prepontioBS,  in  timpa  of  eerious  change,  sneb  as  onrt,  is  nrinonB." 

In  one  of  the  early  chapters  the  anthor  says  that  the  Ganls  have  always 
been  inclined  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  r<>presenUtions  that  fi.itter  their 
desires,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if,  to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  towards  the  end  of 
the  hook  he  had  become  his  own  dupe.  For  instance,  he  says  that  if  Meta 
eonld  have  held  out  for  six  months  the  French  need  not  have  lo»t  the  town, 
and  the  wa^  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  in  soldiers  and  artillery, 
might  have  taken  another  turn,  thus  ahowitg  his  forgstfulness  of  the  utter 
demoralisation  that  existed  in  every  department  connected  with  thedefentn 
of  Franca  dnrii^  the  last  war.andfrom  which,  notwithstanding  the  praise- 
worthy e0bt(s  of  late  years,  the  eonntiy  has  hardly  yet  recovered.  And, 
he  adds,  "  The  Germans  asserted  that  by  the  possession  of  Alsace  and  a 
part  of  tiorraine  we  had  a  hold  upon  Germany,  ^ow,  tiicir  country  is 
almost  dovetailed  into  FAnce.  The  future  will  show  whether  that  will 
greatly  benefit  tbem."  One  can  admire  the  patriotism  which  dictated  the 
last  sentence,  but  the  desire  which  is  expressed  in  it  is  not  likely  to  cause 
much  consternation  in  Berlin. 

For  the  defence  of  a  country,  H.  Tiollpt>le-Duc  beliers?  that  the  old 
system  of  fortifications  will  avail  little  for  the  future,  and  he  wonld  sub- 
stitute for  the  salients  of  the  old  fbrtressas  a  series  of  iwUteJ  forts. 
These  should,  he  says,  "aSbrdample  space  for  a  large  number  of  fires — 
even  in^rect  fires — in  case  of  need  ;  conseqaently  extended  hietm  and  short 
flankings,  that  is  as  shallowas  possible  and  perfectly  open  gorges.  They 
should  efficiently  protect  the  woriis  of  counter  appnwch,  and  consider 
defence  at  close  quarters  as  a  question  of  only  secondary  importance ; 
for  very  seldom  would  there  be  occasion  for  it,  if  indeed  the  ease  ever  pre- 
sented fCseir,  which  is  doubtftd."  Taking  his  town  of  La  Bocha-Font  as 
a  typie^  positun,  he  would  erect  eighi  forts  on  the  browt  of  the  plateaus 
tbt  sonoand  tha  town,  eadi  armed  with  twenty  guns  of  Luge  ealiVre,  and 
thtacsn  tatttffhs  or  TCAMbn  a  liMe  Mdad  to  oomma&d  the  riven  and  to 
BiHrili  th*  wdi,  bwWsa  sane  wjiaMinry  batteries.  The  fares  hn  H«%n 
tat  dolmee  is  37.800  men,  whiA  he  tUnki  mlfl^  cope  with  BD  inTCStli^ 


face*  of  at  Isaat  l«0,WO  mm.    Tbs  oast  «r      wo^  i» 
nnrted:— 

iwiiwMiiuns>eu>it,twi.  Hal  liininmufcK  mnjm 

1  WJW 


Votd  «mw 

The  ootl^  to  a  systctt  of  nationa  deCmeeat  thse  Tito  wooU  be  » 
costly  that,  fbr  tile  aiAe  of  the  Ftreodi  ratepnysn,  it  is  satisfhetAy  to  %A 
that  even  the  projeotor  recommends  the  utmost  circumspection  in  ersetn^ 
fortifications  of  this  kind — not,  however,  altogether  »n  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, bnt  beCBuse  he  thinks  that  permanent  wtoks  cas  be  stvUsd  by  Uts 
eaes^  toa  long  time,  and  his  ^Mmtiom  ^^amed  at  leisnsB. 

Besides  the  ptrma&ent  stnotures;  M-Viollet-le-Dac  aaacfaea  greatii^Ht- 
anee  to  temporary  fbetifteatioBS,  as  by  then  tlH  pre  Brwigwd  soMbisitiM 
of  Che  vanrnj  may  be  fhwliBted :  he  nuy  be  redoeed  to  tfce  dsftasive  wfcsa 
he  expected  to  sttadc,  and  nmy  be  embarrassed  by  an  unfbiessen  reaistaDeo. 
But  lifter  all  the  most  trtutworthy  fortress  fbr  a  country,  he  aays,  is  a  good 
and  well-commanded  army,  and  a  well-educated,  bnva^  and  intdligaot 
population,  reserved  to  make  every  sacrifice  rather  than  nndaige  the 
humiliation  of  a  foreign  ooeupatioo,  and  before  he  conclodee  bis  histoiy  oC 
the  Fortioss  of  La  Boeke-Peat,  U.  VioUefc-U-Do*  txiss  to  mahi  that 
popolation  esMam  w«r,  if  posribK  nsacs  bii^  Abd  tiny  fan*  dsMh 

"War,"  hes^B,  *' Bakes aatiaaib ud ww nd«B  thiBi  agiiBitelbif 
sfaik  down  aadar  1^  inflBenee  <rf  matariBl  inlamta.  Kfmvuen^g^wA 
we  find  irtrnggle  sfwyahBre  in  natun  j  it  secures  fraliMaB  aorf  datatfHk 
to  the  best  educated,  the  mo&t  capably  the  noblest,  the  most  worthy  to- 
Borrive.  And  in  the  present  d^,  more  than  enr,  success  in  wvr  is  Uw 
result  of  inteUigence^  and  of  that  which  develops  intelligence — work. 
Whenever  wliat  is  called  fkatsmity  between  nations  ahall  become  a 
reality,  the  rmgn  of  seiula  baiharism  and  of  ahaaiatnl  dessy  will  aafc  b» 
fiur  distaat." 

Who  caa  say  whether  under  pseeent  oiroBrnjaaneea  it  bodaa  well  or  ill 
for  a  eonntiy  wbea  one  of  bir  tovaaosc  mmm,  wkoas  aaios  has  hitbecte 
been  associated  with  we^  of  peaoe,  is  fbasd  to  be  laiBiBg  a  wir  daK 

like  this?  ^  -  a 

MR.  RUSKIN  ON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 

AFTER  the  long  infeerval  of  fiftsen  yesrs,  Oe  "HeCes  m  eone  of  the 
Principal  Pictures  ediiUted  in  t)m  Booms  of  the  Royal  Aeadseiy,*' 
by  Hr.  Buskin,  agun  reappear,  and  we  are  confident  th^  will  be  reeeived, 
as  they  deserve,  with  welcome.  During  that  time  the  race  of  profeesioul 
critics  baa  increased  vastly  in  numbers,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
among  the  mass  of  their  criticism  one  searchee  in  vain  for  that  keen  ia- 
stgfat  into  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  picture  which  may  be  fbnad  ia 
almoet  every  page  of  the  former  "  Notes."  Whether  we  agree  with  the 
conclnnoos  or  not,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Im  ^ie  to  read  once  mofe  seme  jed^ 
ments  which  are  baaed  on  principles  instead  of  the  men  oxpressiaQS  of 
satis&ctioo  or  disappointment  whidi  are  drawn  fhnn  momentary  glanees 
at  pictures  by  those  who  may  be  utterly  incompetent  to  draw  or  paint  die 
simplest  forms.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  no  way  could  Hr.  BoskiB 
do  better  service  as  a  writer  than  by  publications  like  the  present.  Tb* 
miyerity  of  the  readers  of  his  later  leetwes  aia,  we  imagine,  aerec  likely 
to  be  able  to  teet  what  he  may  wKg  about  the  telatioa  batweea  Xictail 
Angelo  and  Tiatoret,  or  the  differenoe  between  ttaUaaaadGen* 
e^yBvers— that  is,  by  the  eonpariasn  dF  saaan*ia  bat  riace  ee  na^y 
modem  Bng^ish  paintings  Isad  a  kind  of  m^irattHj'  erisieBee^ 
every uuft  ka^  some  time  or  other,  an  oppUrtaai^  of  eeeiBg  tin  priacipd 
works  of  eadi  Academy  exhibition,  and  are  tlierefore  likely  to  be  served 
by  any  sound  criticnsm  which  amy  refer  to  tiiem.  Hr.  BusUn  aays  ha  bas> 
no  intention  of  renewing  the  s«ies,  unless  eooasionally ;  bnt  now  that  tba» 
has  been  a  new  start,  we  hope  it  majr  be  long  befim  then  is  aaoUiar  a»- 
pension  of  the  Hates." 

Ur.  Boafcin  lays  doww  the  priaeiple  that  all  good  art  ia  man  <r  b* 
didactic,  and  be  tharefore  divides  the  pieties  ia  the  ABsdsaiy  into  per- 
vinees  corresponding  wkh  their  dt^wstie  fanctiwis,  vis.,  Thwoiagy,  ffiitMy, 
Biography  (ittcludingdrama,  domestic  models  and  por1iaits),£TstozuIBtstaiy, 
Landscape,  and — as  the  end  of  all — Policy,  examining  a  few  typical  woriv 
in  each  cUss.  As  rf>praeeoting  Theology  he  selects  Hr.  Watta'  DeSieaUdtt 
aU  the  Churches,  Mr.  Poole's  Eteki^t  Vrnon,  Ht.  Ooodall's  Raekd  and  to- 
F7ock,  Mr.  Armytage's  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  terra  eotta  relte£i  ^ 
Mr.  S.  Tiawortb.  He  sajn  that  Mr.  Watt^  pietvre  is  beaatifa]  ia  ts>  B«a 
measure,  bnt  "  tiie  artiat  ooaeedes  to  himself  more  and  more  the  peicilsfik 
irtrieh  nooe  but  the  ibeble  i^U  eeek,  of  eabetitetluf  tbe  s^mi^  of 
mystery  tor  that  of  the  aheohite  nn^es^  of  Ibna,"  aari  that  Ifr.  PsoMe 
raui  pazdlei  to  it  hi  "  eflkefog  the  fterleas  le^tlas  of  the  tUte  crsii 
among  the  confused  specnIatioBS  tt  onr  nodm  one."  1ft.  OnoUtt 
picture,  although  it  is  not  a  fine  example  of  Uie  style,  sngggrts  the  npg^ 
tunity  to  He,  Baskia  of  again  enuaaatiag  the  eessntial  piiMyla  ct  s» 
Bajj^ustitism.  U is,  hs  ■aja;— 

"Onedf  tin  uRtuiM  alilulii  witli  swdiutharB  ssHohani  Bnnl^flH^IV^ 
Millatf  Jw  miai to  fit  Jrk,  etc,  the  pttttie  owe  iiitaiflj  <b  tts 
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tofling  geouu  cf  Bute  BoBwtti,  UMfonadar.  and  for  ma*  yean  the  vital 
Itoca  u  tJu  OM-IUvhaaUta  sduwl.  H»  ma  the  fint  usertor  in  painting, 
wlbalimlwMBifaelf  is  art  litantnm  (Oatibroith  and  Moliera  haTiog 

S'  VNt  the  fint  g«neral  staiementa  of  it)  of  the  great  diatincUTs  ^indl^  of 
at  school,  th^  thing*  shook!  be  painted  ai  tnej  Mobahlr  did  look  and 
hwpen,  and  Dot  as,  by  mlea  of  art  dereloped  vnder  Raphael,  Coir^gio 
and  Michael  Angelo,  ftey  micht  be  sii]^posed  giacefallj,  dalieioaaU,  or 
Wiblimfilf  to  hare  lumwned.  The  adoption  of  this  {winciple  bj  good  and 
Ipreat  nen  predaces  the  graadMt  art  poanble  in  the  world  ;  the  a^ption 
of  it  hj  -vile  and  fix>lish  men,  vaej  rite  and  foolish  art,  yet  not  eo  estir^y 
nngatorj  aa  imitations  of  Baphael  or  Correggio  would  ba  bj  persona  of 
the  same  calibre ;  an  intermediate  and  lacge  clou  of  nictniea  nave  been 
jcodimd  h[r  p>intgM  of  aretage  powers,  mostly  of  oonnderabla  nine,  but 
-which  &U  ajnin  into  two  claaiee,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  artists  in 
the  troth  aoo  nadBntandiog  of  the  dignity  of  the  subjects  they  endaarour 
to  iUostrate^  or  their  opposite  degree  of  incredulity  and  materialistic 
Yolgarism  of  intnpretation." 

Mr.  Armytage  ia  said  not  to  hare  completed  his  satire  with  subtlety, 
■as  JidiaBwaBBabM*  to  «q(7(aah«  is  vepreseiikad  in  the  painting)  vile 
•4topatea  among  men,  espedslly  amoi^  those  iriiom  he  at  one  time  believed 
■were  msMfngeis  of  Christ.  As  to  Mr.  Tiaworth's  sculpture,  it  is  said  to 
next  to  Mr.  Boebm's  "  Oarlyle  "—the  moat  eansBt  w<xk  in  the  Aeadany ; 
mj  fiuilta  it  may  hava  being  aaeribed  to  tha  South  Kensington  ^ystam, 
•**  wbidi  has  lilnaaJ  its  thoaaands  U  weak  stadaali  into  madiioe  pattan- 


Thn  ixa>n{^  sebeted  &ir  the  prorinee  of  ffistoiy  azsM.  Alma  TMema's 
Mnifture  OalUrjf,  Mr.  Foynter's  Fetlival,  Mr.  Coeksrell's  Sea^.'  and  Mr. 
XoBgfi  Baigfoiuan  Marrk^  Magket.  The  skill  and  kiaming  of  M.  Alma 
IMema  am  adawtted,  but  be  ia  avd  to  haTe  soeeesdad  with  all 
'<>Oaels  in  tha  deg^  of  th w  mamportwiee,  the  liTiag  pewonagea  being  the 
■went  painted,  while  the  exeention  is  dextrous  with  mechanical  steadiness 
•of  practice  rather  than  with  innate  flnenesB  of  nerve.  Of  Mr.  Long's 
ipcture  it  is  said  that  the  "  varieties  of  character  in  the  heads  ate  rendered 
•with  extreme  subtlety,  while,  as  a  mere  piece  of  paiatiaft  the  work  ia  re- 
maahaUa^  in  tha  modem  wahatA,  fer  its  absauM  of  aflactation ;  there  is  no 
■naolently  indalged  inaoIeDce,  nor  vulgarty  asserted  dexterity.  The 
painting  is  good  tfaroi^out,  and  uDobtntsively  powerful,"  but  that  "  as  a 
jpaea  of  aathn^lqgy  it  is  the  natural  and  very  wonderful  product  of  a 
awtniy  oeea^ed  in  carnal  and  BMchanieal  scieaoei."  Tha  painter,  too,  is 
■aid  to  hara  adsised  the  story  by  introdneing  woman  of  a  hifl^  elass, 
mm  the  enstom  aflbetad  onfy  those  of  the  labooring  popolation. 

Uodw  *  Mography,"  and  its  anbdivisiona  an  compztsad,  OommHe 
SVMiAk^  by  J.  Burr  i  A  Merrie  Jesi,  by  H.  8.  Marks;  Tit  Barber'* 
.Xroiigff,  tgr  J.  B.  Bugass;  Sophim  Wmtem,  hy'W.S.Vjntii;  lMt,hy 
A.  C  Gam;  War  Tim»,  by  Bdtcm  Bivinv;  lU  Crown  »f  Lona,  by 
J.  B.  Mtttaist  Bteiei*ofO«Jt.  by  J.  O.  Hook;  A  NtMmber  Mmmff.  by 
H.T.  WeUs;  Bmiajf  4ftirno<m,  by  B.  CoHinson;  The  Mayor  of  Nm- 
■catlU,  hy  W.  Ooleas  ;  Joim  Stvart  Blackie,  by  J.  Archer ;  The  CoimUs$  of 
Ptmbroke,  by  E.  Cliffbrd ;  Mm  M.  Stuart  Wortlmf,  by  A.  Stuart  Wortley  ; 
Tkomat  CarlyU,  by  J.  E.  Boehm ;  and  SAool  Bmmited,  bgr  O.  D.  Leslie. 
The  last  two,  aeoording  to  Mr.  fioBkin,  are,  as  far  as  his  review  reaebes, 
-"the  onltjr  two  votka  of  eoiei^al  value  In  the  ndubitioa — that  is  to  say, 
fta  only  voiki  of  qaietly  capable  art,  rapresentii^  what  deserves  repraaaa- 
totMo."  The  Oram  of  Love,  as  oompartd  wiA  eariier  woika  of  the  artist, 
in  said  to  balance  its  excess  of  sentiment  1^  defbet  of  iudnstry.  About 
ISi.  Hook's  Searts  t^f  Oak,  he  says : 

"BcauttCal.  but  inconuAete;  the  painter  wants  num  heart  of  oak  him- 
dtM.  If  hs  had  Ut  all  hm  otber  eaavaasae  alone,  and  finished  tlus,  the 
^sata'  wock  waald  have  bam  a  tnasan  for  all  the  caaturies-;  white  now,  it 
» only 'IhaHookoftiia  Season.'  It  lo(^  right  and  hannonions  in  its 
aabdnad  aanshiM.  Biot  it  in't  Wl^  dmald  nuusel  shsUs  east  a  shadow, 
katbeatsaMd  kata  none?  Why  ahoaM  toy  carts  and  small  sbenes  have 
and  dsjft  aides,  and  tall  roeka  none?  I  faney  all  tha  {notnraa  of  thia 
■yim  aniat  kava  baeo  painted  ia  dM  annless  east  wind,  and  only  a  bit  of 
jMaahioa  patm  kera  and  than  out  of  tha  paiater's  head,  when  he  thought 
it  -mviA.  do  nobody  any  faans." 

Ibi  LeaMa  is  deoeribed  as  being  **  in  the  ray  arisis  of  his  artist  life, 
IBs  sarfiar  jnetnres  were  finer  in  colour,  and  colour  is  the  soul  of  painting. 
If  he  eouM  resolTe  to  punt  tkormighly,  and  giva  the  onlonrs  of  natnza  as 
tlMir  ans^  he  might  ba  a  nallj  giaat  puntac,  aodalmaitkold.  to  Bomfimo, 
4ha  pQsitiat  thai  AqriwldalwU  to  Titian.  Bnk  if  ha  snbdoas  his  eoloar 
tm  tha  saha  of  UaA  ribuids,  wUia  dnnea,  or  Aiutly  idealisad  Umim,  he 
will  become  merely  an  aeadamie  leaf  of  the  "Magazin  des  Modes." 

"  EnsUsh  girls."  continnes  Mr.  Bosktn,  "  by  an  f^lish  painter,  whether 
jon  call  them  Madonnas,  or  Saints,  or  what  not,  it  is  the  law  of  art  life ; 
yonr  own  ^ple,  as  tfa^  live,  are  the  only  ones  you  can  undentand.  Only 
living  Temce,  done  by  Venetian — Uriog  Greece  by  Greek — living  Scotland, 
perhaps,  which  has  much  loved  Germany,  by  living  Germany  which  has 
ranch  reverenced  Scotland ;  such  expansion  of  law  may  be  granted ;  nay 
Uw  sttanganesB  of  a  foreign  couotry,  making  an  artist's  sight  of  it  shrewd 
and  Bolactive^  may  produce  a  s%eet  secondary  form  of  beautiful  art ;  yoar 
t^pH^  Lewis,  your  I^ench  Front,  your  Italian  Vt^lson,  and  their  like— 
•Mond  rata  aavertkeleas  always.  Not  Lewis,  bat  only  Velasquez  can  paint 
a  perfect  Spaniard ;  not  Wilson,  nor  Turner,  bnt  onlf  Carpaceio,  can  jiaint 
an  ItaUan  kndaeape;  and  too  fatally  the  eflbrt  is  dastmetiTe  to  the 
naintars  beyond  all  resistance ;  and  Lewis  loses  his  animal  power  among 
the  aiabas^naa  of  Cairo  \  Turner  his  Torksbire  honas^  at  Borne ;  and 
Btfin^p  Tfai*  jyai  nt  i  ng  the  Li^t  of  the  World  in  an  "R'lgi''^'  orchard'-* 


paiida  the  gas  light  of  Bond  Street  in  the  Holy  Land.  Eoglidi  maids.  I 
r^Mat,  by  an  Eoglish  painter ;  that  ia  all  that  an  Boglish  Academy  «w 
produce  of  tha  loveliest.^ 

Besides  sneh  paintingB  as  Mr.  Conldeiy's  A  g^eOMiing  Zhfa,  and  Mr. 
Cher's  The  Ftrtt  TmU,  under  the  head  of  "  Katoial  Hisbizy,**]b'.  Bnskin 
includes  Mr.  Cooke's  &mm  at  Dmubmtk,  Mr.  Brett's  and  StupU* 

of  iAf  Ghtimd  Jtlamb,  Mr.  MiUais'  Z»s  ^  0$  Maor,  aad  Mn. 

Lsiglrtaa's  Baakrm  SUKgar  aearmf  Binb.  With  rsgard  to  the  last  Mr. 
BnsUn  a^  that  k«  ftsls  **mneh  compuactron  in  depressing  it  into  tb« 
Natural  Histwy  class ;  and  the  more,  because  it  portly  fbrfeits  its  claim 
even  to  such  position,  by  obacoring  in  twilight  its  really  valoable  delinea- 
tion of  the  body,  and  disturbiag  oar  mi  ads,  in  the  process  of  sciaatifis 
inmakigaUon  Iqr  sensational  ttStstM  of  afterglow,  and  Inoar  eflblgeaes, 
^eh  are  dteadvniMagsona,  not  to  tka  saisBtffie  obsemn  mly,  b«b  to  lois 
learned  spectators." 

The  next  division  is  Landscape,  and  according  to  Mr.  Bnakin  "  the 
distinction  between  Kataral  Historic  painting  of  Sceaary  and  true  Laud- 
sc^e,  is  that  the  one  rapreaeots  ol;|iects  as  a  Govcniment  Surveyor  does,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  aoeoont  of  the  things  tbeouelvaa.  without  emrtaoa,  w 
definite  pwpess  of  aai»eaBion.  Laadseape  painting  shows  the  rdotion 
bstwsen  natnrc  and  man;  and,  is  fine  w«fk,  a  pMtionlar  tone  of  thought 
in  the  painter's  mind  respecting  what  he  represeDts."  The  paintings 
criticised  are  the  Soppere  on  the  Road,  by  W.  Linmll ;  Atmnur  Daytfor  Me, 
by  A.  W.  Hunt;  H'iw  .Sdu»,  by  J.  C.  Hook ;  The  Boree  DeeUr  Ovuiag 
the  Moor,  by  F.  Graham  ;  Tie  Qiiarriee  qf  mmeffram4,  by  T.  S.  Bavw; 
Sk^mmd  Hill,  by  Tieat  Cola ;  The  Bead  qf»  BigUond  Gleit,  by  P.  C.  New- 
eome ;  and  the  l^gwy  ai  Cfapri  Oar^,  by  J.  G.  Camo^  all  of  wliidt  reeeivs 
pnise  fbr  various  reasons,  and  Mr.  Millais'  dsssrtad  gudeo.  In  whioh 
it  is  said  may  be  seen  "  what  was  tmco  the  bone  and  sinew  vt  a  gzaat 
painter,  ground  and  eandod  down  into  Uadt  podded  brooift'twiga." 

"FoUcy"  is  tho  kit  pawrinssk  and  hot  two  piebusaaM  fonad  worthy  of 
representing  it.  One  is  M.  Fbilippotaau's  La  Ckttr^  dee  Ouiraeeiert 
Atntfow  a  Waterloo,  which,  ftrom  its  impartiality,  is  described  as  being  more 
honourable  to  France  than  the  taking  of  the  MaUko£  The  other  is  Miss 
XhoBfsoo's  Qitatre  Brae,  which  Mr.  Buskin  ooasiden  to  be  "the  first 
floe  pra-Beifdiaelite  pietura  we  have  had,  pcofeaadly  intarasti^  aad  shftwiag 
all  manner  of  illustrattre  and  realistic  fkenl^ ;  bnt  he  asks  the  artist  "to 
remember,  in  her  day  of  triumph,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Atalanta  was 
itayedt  and  Camilla  slain." 

KINO  ARTHUR. 

ON  Thursday  mniDg  Mr.  John  S.  Pboni,  LLJ>.,  F.S.A.,  so  ««U  kn«wa 
for  his  inveetigatims  of  pr^istorie  archodi^,  delivered  a  leotnm  at 
the  Boyal  Historical  Society,  on  this  a^tijeclt. 

The  lectnrer  beg^n  by  describing  the  modem  aspect  of  Knighthood  from 
the  fonndiug  of  the  Onler  of  the  Garter,  and  treating  as  mere  acddents 
the  event  at  events  which  originated  the  title  of  tha  Order,  such  as  tha 
well-known  stories  of  tha  Countesi  of  Salisbuiy,  Bichard  L's  Knights, 
tec,  pointed  ont  that  it  was  the  nsnlt  of  an  onibnnt  of  feeling  in  the 
chivaiiy  of  the  ago,  and  had,  indeed,  except  in  name,  been  founded  long 
before,  and  revived  on  sereral  [nrevioas  occaaioDs,  both  before  and  after  tha 
Norman  Conquest.    Divesting  the  character  of  St.  George  of  its  fabulous 
aspect,  he  explained  bis  probable  position  as  that  of  the  first  militant 
Christian,  "  not  the  fint  Christian  soloior,  but  the  first  soldier  Cfarislian  ; 
and  standing  alone  for  a  time  in  that  cbaiacter,  he  would,  of  course,  be 
represented  as  encountering,  single-handed,  the  dragm  of  superstition, 
the  visible  idol  deity  of  the  fttgans,  with  which  Satan  had  &8cinat«d  tks 
eyes  of  men."   If  thu  were  so.  his  being  reverenced  by  the  East  and  West 
alike  would  be  easily  accounted  for.    The  positioo  he  thus  took  being  re- 
ceived with  favour,  would  rapidly  cause  an  immense  numerical,  and  veiy 
wealthy  and  influential  accession  to  the  Christian  body,  and  would  teoa 
greatly  to  the  cooeolidation  and  general  confirmation  of  the  new  &ith. 
This  event  having  been  accomplished,  the  military  or  cbivalric  element 
began  gmdnally  to  lepazata  itself  fnm  tha  ecclesiastieal ;  and,  finally,  look 
its  stand  on  the  side  of  the  civil  power,  an  attitude  it  had  retained  to  the 
jpresent  time,  being  the  great  bulwark  of,  and  at  the  same  time  noble  bond 
between,  the  Crown  and  the  people.    He  showed  how  St.  George  was 
known  and  esteemed  eren  by  the  Pagan  An^do-Saxons,  while  Arthur  was 
the  name  under  whioh  the  Celtic  forces  rangra  themselves.     While  giving 
full  recognition  to  both  these  names  as  undoubtedly  historical,  be  pointed 
out  the  mystic  fables  that  bad  accumulated  round  each,  but  argued  that  these 
were  not  altogether  ideal  fabrications.    The  intimate  connection  with  the 
Dragon  in  «ach  case,  the  militant  Christoanilj  of  eaeh,  the  not  very 
mnote  chronological  dlstanco  between  their  zespeetive  ans  were  remark- 
able; but  there  was  a  difficult  point  in  the  history  of  Arthur  that  stood 
alone ;  this  was  his  apparent  ubiquity.    He  was  at  one  and  the  sane  tim^ 
or  nearly  so,  fighting,  or  was  claimed  to  have  fought,  twelve  ^reat  battles 
in  the  north,  twelve  in  the  south,  and  to  have  been  accomplishing  the  same 
heroic  dei;ds  far  down  in  the  realm  of  France.    Wherever  he  fought  there 
were  monuments  of  the  event  in  circular  earthworks  or  other  well-known 
emblems  popularly  called  even  now,  "  Arthur's  Bound  Tobies ; "  and  these 
were  ol&o  ^ways  recognistd  as  places  of  aboda  or  wonbip  (rf  the  aailj 
Celtjc  people.   Be  considered  that  although  so  called  they  vera  identiSad 
with  Arthur  and  the  round  table  of  his  knights  simply  as  the  places  oi 
his  and  thmr  military  successes,  in  what  he  eonsidsrod  an  iotomeciae 
religions  Celtic  strife,  partly  during  and  partly  subsequent  to  Boman 
occupation.   That  the  embracen  of  the  new  religbn  becoming  repngoont 
to  the  holders  of  the  forater  bith,  took  the  sword  in  self-iufiuu»»  and 
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haTing  taken  it,  became  militant  ChmtiBQa,  and  wag«d  war  aguaafc  the 
Faj^n  idolatry,  that  theie  Tsmon  ranged  tbemielTea  nndar  a  character 
of  gnat  oriental  antiquity,  and  that  probably  the  flrft  that  tooktiin  sword, 
and  for  his  dintinetioD,  the  high  code  of  morals,  -which  agned  alike  with 
'th«  new  foith  and  with  that  of  this  remote  oriental  personage,  w«b  a  king 
BCtnolly  named  Arthur,  though  it  was  a  name  by  no  means  dissimilar  from 
the  original  person  of  whom  he  was  abont  to  speak.  A  careful  analysis 'of 
the  emblems  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Celts  in  Britain  was  then  gone 
into,  and  a  large  collection  of.  the  Boyal  Seals  of  Scotland  and  England 
.  exhibited,  the  moat  remarkable  of  these  being  enlarged  on  various  dia- 
nams.  The  remit  was  curious ;  in  every  Tariation  of  influence  of  the 
jhctish  or  more  early  Celtic  race  as  against  the  Teotonio  or  English-Seaon 
inllnenee,  the  Gaelic  or  Scotch  power  being  gei^phieally  as  well  as  poli- 
tically between  the  two,  exhibited  an  exactly  similar  variation  in  the 
emblems  or  symbolical  devices  on  the  great  seals,  inscribed  charters, 
&c.  The  Fictish  element  being  shown  by  the  dragon,  which  was  alter- 
nately elevated  into  an  honour^le  position,  or  degraded  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  sovereini  on  the  seals,  and  shown  with  simiUr  political  significance, 
on  other  symbols,  vhieh  had  evidently  been  TUy  csrefoUy  collected  at 
great  labour  and  e^teme. 

The  conneeti<m  of  Arthur  with  the  dragon  became  at  once  a  matter  of 
easy  explanation,  and  the  mystidnn  of  8t.  George  and  King  Arthur  were 
easily  removed,  while  the  features  of  each  were  sJmost  untouched. 

The  Mi^nat  Celtic  device  or  banner  was  shown  to  hare  been  a  dragon 
not  borrowed  from  the  Boman  draconarius,  of  which  examples  were  ex- 
hibited closely  agreeing,  however,  with  the  outline  of  the  old  flag  of 
Scotland,  as  shown  on  the  Boyal  seals,  a  device  used  by  the  Bomans  in 
common  with  the  eagle,  and  adopted  by  them  from  various  nations  they 
conquered,  who  ns«d  this  device,  and  which  therefore  was  apparently  an 
original,  and  not  a  bonovsd  device  of  the  Celts. 

A  raid  was  then  made  into  past  ages  iniearch  for  the  <mgin  of  knightly 
customs,  which  were  found  throughout  to  be  connected  with  the  highest 
code  of  morals  and  honour,  the  lecturer  proposing  to  pursue  his  subject 
strictly  on  the  highwa|r  of  chivalry,  and  to  use  no  secondary  or  accidental 
circumstances  to  aid  his  ai^ument.  In  taking  this  course  he  "  hoped  to 
open  some  of  those  old  and  original  thoroughfares  of  thought  long  ob- 
structed by  thecf^Ariaof  partially-viewed  historical  events."  The  encounters 
between  Boman  fcni^ts,  and  between  Boman,  Latin,  and  Gaulish  knights, 
were  found  to  be  so  very  similar  to  the  mora  modem  tournaments,  though 
sImoBt  always  &tal,  that  the  precedent  seemed  to  have  been  handed  down 
through  the  Oauls  from  an  encamous  distance  of  time.  The  combat  was 
with  the  same  weapon,  the  lance,  as  found  in  Etniri&n  art  representatj<ms, 
which  agree  exactly  with  written  descriptions.  The  ancient  British  horse- 
manship waa  baffling  even  to  the  Bomans,  and  the  British  chiefs  no  doubt 
indulged  in  this  species  of  equine  duelling.  The  grand  foaturee  of  honour 
and  morals  pervaded  knigbUiood  in  every  phase  and  age,  and  were  not 
diminished  even  in  the  earliest  Aryan  source,  which  seemed  to  have  origi- 
nated it,  but  were  as  dasiling  in  the  gnat  war  of  Bhirat,  described  in 
the  Mahi-BhJumta  aa  on  the  j^ns  of  Ulium,  in  Boman  warbre,  or  at  the 
date  of  the  Ntnman  Conquest^  or  the  institution  of  the  Garter.  The  great 
George  of  the  Garter,  and  various  valuable  jewelled  devices,  and  genuine 
badges  of  knightly  orders,  were  used  in  illustnition  of  the  subject.  The 
objects  were  from  the  valuable  collections  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the 
India  Hnsenm,  (tf  the  Lecturer,  and  several  other  choice  collections,  including 
some  from  Dr.  Leitner's  Indian  seolptures,  which  supply  many  interMting 
links  between  classic  European  and  Indiui  religious  art.  ITie  seals  and 
Scottish  emblems  were  furnished  to  the  author  by  Mr,  H.  Laing,  the  well- 
known  heraldic  author  and  artist,  of  Edinburgh, 

Bemarkable  emblems  still  existing  in  Britain  and  France  were  then 
shown  OD  diagrams,  almost  all  of  them  of  an  nnmistakeable  serpent  form. 
The  places  where  they  occurred  and,  indeed,  in  tome  cases  abounded,  were 
all  ^thurian — Armorico,  Southern  or  Central  Scotland,  the  South- West 
of  England,  and  Wales.  Glastonbury  and  its  vicinity  were  shown  to  be 
rich  in  most  remukable  monuments  of  this  descripUon.  A  great  serpentine 
form  on  the  Glastonbury  Tor,  as  seen  and  only  seen  from  the  direction  that 
Xing  Arthur  must  have  taken  on  his  approach  to  Avalon  over  the  then 
shallow  sea  or  lake,  now  an  embanhed  manh,  was  a  most  impressive  object ; 
while  the  line  of  an  ancient  British  road  from  old  Sarum  to  Weeton-super- 
Hare,  running  along  the  Mendip  Hills  in  full  right  of  the  great  Tor, 
abounded  in  sepulchral  monuments,  all,  without  exception,  of  a  serpentine 
form,  the  etill  extant  remains  of  the  tombs  of  the  great,  which  lined  the 
grand  western  route  from  London,  in  ancient  British  and  Bomao  timee,  as 
uie  tombs  on  the  Appiau  way  ft«n  Bome  still  do.  Camac,  with  its  vast 
serpentine  stone  avenue,  was  then  referred  to,  and  in  each  case  the  Island 
of  Avalon  (Isle  of  Apples)  both  at  Glastonbury  and  Armorica ;  that  in 
France  called  "  Aiguilon  ;  "  being  in  each  case  the  reputed  place  of  Arthur's 
burial.  The  Tor  at  Glastonbury  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  so  each  also 
had  its  Mount  St.  Michael.  The  latter  featotes  had  been  supposed  to  be 
wanting  in  Scotland,  but  on  examination  this  was  not  found  to  be  so,  for 
close  by  the  locality  occupied,  as  Mr.  Skene  and  others  have  shown  by  the 
Cymry,  -wan  an  isle  celebrated  for  ita  aj^ilea,  guarded  traditionally  by  avast 
serpent,  and  in  close  proximity  was  auo  a  vast  sexpenUne  embankment  of 
a  BepQlchral  nature.  The  history  of  each  waa  the  same  in  character,  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  eerpentine  tomb  was  the  monument  of  the  hero 
who  slew  tne  dragon  of  Uie  isle  of  apples  or  berries  in  Loch  Awe,  ehowing 
,  a  minute  resemblance  between  all  Uie  Arthurian  localities  and  symbols  in 
\  !North  And  South  Britain  and  in  Northern  France. 

The  view  taken  of  the  round  tables  of  Arthur's  tJme  was  novelt  and 
'  embraced  some  notable  historical  features.  Ihe  lecturer  considered  that 
there  were  evidences  to  warrant  his  eonclnding  that  the  term  Arthur  was 
*\  one  under  which  various  chieftains  and  petty  uighta  embarked  in  the  new 
Christian  chivalry,  which  convert  kings  were  obliged  to  assume  in  de- 
fence of  their  new  faith.  That  probably  the  first  in  order,  or  the  diief  of 
these  kings  bore  that  name — if,  indeed,  it  were  not  borrowed  from  a  more 
ancient  source — that  it  was  useid  to  indicate  an  order,  and  to  avoid  invok- 
ing the  more  sacred  name — that  the  "  round  tables  "  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
£nt  conaisUng  of  chiefs  and  kings,  which  seldom  met,  and  then  only  to 


amnga  nniformitgr  of  aOaoa,  the  noond  enu^itanK  at  a  Una  or  daO; 
with  hii  knight*  and  foUowera.  From  the  natnre  of  the  ease  uuee  wonld 
be  secret  societies,  but  their  ninenee  cropped  up  ia  various  ways.  Tbt 
first  seems  to  have  been  baditionally  hanoed  down  even  to  tlw  tine  of  the 
institution  of  the  Garter,  and  appears  prominency,  in  the  otda  of  Soyd 
Electors,  and  in  the  "Golden  Bull"  Germany,  and,  in  n<»«  nodan 
times,  in  the  alliance  of  crowned  heads  in  Europe.  The  second  appeanin 
several  ways,  and  was  necessarily  more  frequent.  It  appeared  in  tunes  of 
emergency  in  the  reigns  of  Ina  (king  of  Uie  West  Saxons),  Ofh  (Idiig  d 
the  Mennans),  JBthdbert,  Alflred,  ana  othos,  beeoming  permaaMt  is  tha 
palatinates  of  Chester,  I>urbam,  and  Lancaster,  and  bwh  inatitotiBnswm 
Bubaequently  fbund  in  our  two  Houses  of  Fariiament. 

It  was  remarkable  that  every  one  of  the  great  features  in  Arthtn's 
character  and  history  was  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  poems  of  India ;  tba 
B&m&yana,  the  Maha-Bhirata,  and  the  Bigvedas  giving  the  whole  history; 
the  militant  religious  elonent  of  a  purer  religion  extirpaling  a  ftlse  om 
was  identical  in  each  ease,  eran  to  ita  rtay  emblwBa,  of  the  nm  ui 
senent. 

The  course  of  Arthur  in  his  twelve  batUes  in  the  south  was  bom  esit  to 
westt  in  those  in  the  norlli  from  west  to  east   The  twelve  advgntofM 

with  the  white  horse,  a  prominent  emblem  with  the  Britons alst^  and  whidi 
reprefcents  the  sun  in  the  Indian  poems,  are  the  same  in  nnmber  u 
Arthur's  twelve  battles — it  is  the  sun  in  either  ease.  In  fflther  case  the 
hero  fights  with  a  near  relative— his  son  in  India,  his  nephew  hoe;  is 
each  case  he  is  mortally  wounded,  and  mitacnloos  wd  is  qmied  fw  ia  the 
land  of  the  serpents.  Annua,  the  Arthur  of  Uie  east,  panbnu  prsrisily 
the  same  exploite  as  Arthur,  ffis  course  first  sooth,  liks  Arthnr'a  to 
Armories,  is  the  same ;  his  return,  his  progress  northwards,  his  sue- 
casses  in  the  north,  his  descending  into  the  sea  ca  lake  of  darkness,  and 
resplendent  rising  from  it,  are  all  the  same.  His  oompenions  are  thessm 
— Sheaha-Naga,  the  thousand-headed  serpent  of  the  east,  being  the  Pes' 
dragon  of  the  west,  and  his  necromantic  agent,  Vyasa  in  the  east,  holdtoi 
the  same  position  aa  Merlin  in  the  west  But  the  grandest  featone,  vhi^ 
we  cannot  now  ^ve  in  detail,  are  most  interesting,  the  whole  portrays  th* 
condition  of  punty  before  the  fall  of  man,  the  ioflueoee  at  the  aocpnt,  ths 
promise  of  a  restcuration,  and  a  resplendent  rising  from  the  iMA  vatats  of 
death,  in  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  east 

The  Lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  remote  age  to  whidi  the  snmot 
Indian  poems  (such  poems  being  compilations  of  much  more  ancient  onl 
history)  took  us  back,  was  Dot<»ily  an  age  of  knighthood  and  chivalry  utd 
free  from  barbarism,  but  "  of  a  prosperity  we  vainly  strive  after,  a  dviiiia- 
tion  we  shall  never  attain.  "V^ere  the  very  artisans — for  thoe  wsi  na 
listless  idleness — were  clad  in  pure  garments,  and  decraated  with  cm- 
ments  of  pure  gold  and  jew^  When  every  nmn  was  tnatoliisM^ 
hour,  and  every  spouse  fkithfnl  and  htmest"  And  although  ait  vu  i(  a 
high  stage,  yet  religion  was  divested  alike  of  the  artiatie ;  or  of  tka 
idolatrous ;  taking  us  bock  to  a  traditionary  age  of  purity  apparent^  bafln 
man  became  corrupt,  and  in  which  were  found  embodied  some  ot  the 
greater  promises  of  the  Hebrew  £aith  as  internationally  known  and  aa- 
knowledged.  The  aceoes  and  evenu  in  the  Indian  poems  conveyed  inodanli 
so  tike  those  in  the  history  of  King  Arthur  that  th^  wereoUo^iUaaf 
being  described  in  unaltered  quotations  from  our  Poet  LaaiaU^  whieh  vm 
most  appropriately  g^vau. 

FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A. 

r-DAY,  wrote  the  Times  on  Tuesday  last  *ill  be  laid  in  the  ssdadsl 
churchyard  of  Cookham,  by  the  side  of  his  mother  and  one  of  hii 
brothers,  Frederick  Walker,  A.BjL,  a  young  painter  of  rare  genius,  cot  of 
prematurely  in  the  s^ningtide  of  his  powers.  At  little  more  than  SO 
walker  bad  already  made  hia  power  felt  in  three  fields  of  Art— aa  a 
designer  on  wood  and  as  a  painter  in  water-colours  and  in  oil — inavtj 
possible  onl^  to  genius.  His  later  achievements  as  a  painter  have  gow 
j»r  to  ovomde  the  lecoUecUm  of  hb  esrlier  woric  as  a  desimr  on  vm; 
bob  in  this  diaiaetsr  be  had  the  sans  wide  and  wdl-maAsd  inflHSM 
upon  his  eontamporaries  and  successors  as  hs  has  already  had  oa  the 

Jounger  generation  of  our  vater-cdour  painteis,  and  aa  be  iwomisad,  ui 
ad  indeed  already  begun,  to  exert  upon  the  oil  punters  at  his  time. 
Bom  of  a  family  in  whom  designing  power  seemed  herediluy,  Wslksc's 
earliest  labours  were  aa  a  designer  for  the  wood  engravers.  He  needed 
but  a  short  technical  training  to  discover  for  himself  the  laws  of  rffeet  a 
this  spedal  branch  of  the  artist's  craft,  which,  resting  on  the  sore  fcaada* 
tina  M  au  appedadon  <d  lig^t  and  shads  at  tmee  most  strong  and  s^Klti 
was  oomUned  in  him  with  an  onfiuUng  gtacsi  an  oxqmsitely  ddicaU 
feeling  of  the  mutual  rdaUons  of  human  form  and  apnaaoo,  and  of  botk 
of  these  to  colour,  and  the  imaginative  flaeling  which  guides  the  onnbinitiaB 
of  figures  and  their  backgroum — ^be  it  landscape,  interior,  or  architaetan 
and  scenery  combined — 00  as  to  make  all  the  elements  of  a  compontioi 
yroik  to  one  and  the  same  efieet.  From  the  first  Walker  showed  toil  ran 
combination  in  his  deaignB  for  wood  engnving,  of  whieh  smne  of  ths  bo* 
widely-known  and  beet  remembered  are  the  designs  for  Thackeray'i  storiei 
in  the  ContiiU.  As  a  deaigner  on  wood  he  very  soon  took  a  |ulce  <tf  liii 
own  by  the  exquisite  felicity  and  twidw  grace  of  his  invention,  etnobised. 
as  such  grace  and  tenderness  are  very  seldom  combined,  with  brillisn^  of 
effect,  light  and  shadow.  From  a  very  early  period  he  became  the  lead* 
of  a  school,  and  an  object  of  imitation  among  young  men  of  kindred  feeling 
but  inferior  powers. 

The  rapidity  of  his  rise  to  reputation  in  water-colour  was  evea  mote 
remarkable,  because  quickness  of  peremtion  and  amrebsnsiai  sod  is- 
tensity  of  appreciation  were  accompanied  in  him  with  a  fhstidioMM 
sensitiveness,  and  liability  to  discouragement  which  made  him  eaflly  dii- 
satisfied  with  his  own  work— ever  ready  toputasideahalf-SuisheddisviBg 
in  despair  and  begin  on  the  subject  afresh.  But  if  the  result  of  this  was 
nnfetoorable  to  rapidity  and  quantity  of  work,  it  contributed  to  that  pa^ 
faction  of  quality  which  was  its  distinctive  stamp.  After  his  eleetioD  t» 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Society  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  posituu jniM 
distinguished  ranks.   His  dravinga  were  always  the  most  eagerif 
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for  hj  the  most  critioal  jadges.  No  mattw  how  apparently  trivial  might 
be  the  saly'ect — the  hmnble  street  of  CooUuud,  in  wfaow  ehnrchyard  he  is 
to  be  baried,  vith  its  loir  red  teick  cottages,  and  a  flock  of  geese  drivto 
along;  a  Tbamea  Tillage,  bridge,  and  landiDg-place,  with  its  wherries  and 
pnntjB,  its  emiitig  lonngera  and  homewazd*boiii»l  oarsmeDi  its  sailing  swans, 
vith  the  evening  light  upon  their  plnmaee;  a  child  and  its  mother  in  a 
Spring  mrebard,  among  White  blossoms  ana  Making  lambs ;  a  fishmonger's 
•hop  with  ita  Wealth  ^  colour ;  a  qaiet  room,  iriut  girls  contemplatina  a 
iwnbov— eTBiTtlmig  became  STset  and  tender^  pan  and  beantifiil,  nnora 
his  hands. 

At  what  coat  of  anzioai  and  often  dapnBung  and  dittreasii^  labonr, 
through  iriiat  peiilonB  passages  of  distnut  and  duoontent  with  himself  and 
his  watki  thia  sweet  sereni^  and  balanced  finish  were  attained  was  known 
valj  to  his  intimates.  Bat  all  this  nerronsneea  and  snaceptibilitj  of 
temperament,  engendered  or  aggravated  by  the  conatitational  tendency  to 
l^thisis,  to  which  he  at  last  saccambed,  rather  served  to  endear  him  to 
nis  friends,  accompanied  as  thny  were  with  a  ready  radiance  of  enjoyment 
and  Undly  hnmonr  always  prompt  to  overflow.  From  the  first  be  nuide  a 
•ehool  in  water^oloar,  as  he  had  done  in  wood  designing.  The  stamp  of 
Erederiek  Wa^tr'a  iofloence  is  on  all  the  rising  watar<(^onr  art  <tf  out 
time.  After  achieving  sncoesB  equally  marked  and  rapid  in  water^xilonr, 
be  passed  to  the  higher  de^;ree,  as  it  is  nsoaUy  considered,  of  a  painter  \in 
oil.  Here,  too,  he  made  ht6  mark  with  the  same  promptnees  and  power, 
AboQt  his  first  exhibited  oil  pictnre,  contriboted,  if  we  remember 
aright,  to  Mr.  'Wallis's  Oallery,  was  of  a  blind  old  French  vagrant  led 
by  a  boy  along  a  plashy  road,  through  rain.  The  execntion  was  pecoliar, 
and  not  pleasant  nnder  dose  examination ;  bot  the  pictnre,  besides  its 
power  of  ezpreariCHi,  was  ftill  of  original  effect  when  viewed  from  the 
proper  dirtanee.  Scnetliing  of^the  aame  peeoUari^  of  handling  hang 
abont  his  work  in  oil  to  the  last,  and  is  visible  in  his  ^etnre  in  the  |vesuit 
Exhibition,  Right  »/  Way.  Bat  technical  merits  in  woAb  t4  gem  as  are 
inseparable  from  merits  of  expression  or  etory'teUing,  and  there  is  no 
ponibili^  of  separating  them  in  Walker's  pictures.  The  stamp  of  his  tme, 
deep,  and  aubtU  imagination  was  upon  all  he  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Amdemy  as  unmistakably  as  on  his  drawings.  Who,  with  an  imagination 
capable  of  being  stirred  by  punting,  can  have  ftogotten  lus  poor  wcman 
abraggling  throagh  the  snow ;  the  pathetic  ^mbolising  of  a  lift  in  his 
tramp-ftmily  coaxing  the  damp  sticks  into  a  biase  on  a  wet  evening  at  the 
and  of  a  dreary  day^  march;  his  scared  and  banted  female  felon  in  the 
dock ;  or,  in  blessed  contrast  with  that  agony,  the  calm,  evening  sonlight 
gilding  the  close  of  nneventfnl  lives  in  Ths  Haven  of  Sat  ? 

Onr  English  school,  not  too  rich  in  genins,  has  lost  in  Cteorge  Mason 
recently,  and  in  Frederick  Walker  now,  two  of  the  most  exqnisite  and 
distinctly  marked  geniuses  of  onr  time — men  whose  work  had  this  un&il- 
ing  dutiaeteristic  ^  genitis,  that  it  reflected  the  tiew  of  pei^e  and  things 
Mtpedally  beh>i^ng  to  the  imagination  of  tbdr  time ;  whose  invention, 
iMver  aspiriu;  to  eme  heighbt,  whose  air  they  were  not  &amed  to  lireathe, 
moved  hap|M&  and  hannonioosly  in  rustic  and  domestic  life  and  its  sur- 
lonndings,  and  whOM  days,  alt  too  ^ematorely  eat  Bh<a^  have  jet  been 
long  enough  to  kave  Uieiv  names  cnt  large  iad  deep  on  the  tablet  of 
En^ish  artists. 

Bat  Frederick  Walker  was  the  more  widely  accomplished  artist  of  the 
two,  and  his  achievements  covered  a  wider  field,  tbon^h  his  life  was 
dtnter.  We  have  put  thrir  names  togsther  in  this  notioe  of  the  latest 
kst  because  they  were  friends  in  Ufa,  as  they  were  akin  intiu  finest  and 
most  distinctive  qnalities  of  thrir  genias.  H  will  be  long  batoe  the  gap 
thfy  have  left  in  ths  English  school  irill  be  worthily  sapplied. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND 
ART  DEPARTMENT, 

r is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  in  authority  will  happen  to  light  npon 
the  evidence  which  was  given  lately  before  the  Civil  Service  Inqairy 
Commissioners  by  some  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  ol^eet  of  the  inqniiy  was  to  consider  the  porition  and  the 
aalariee  of  those  who  hold  appointments  in  various  pabuo  offices  with  a 
view  to  a  reor^nisation  of  the  Civil  Service,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  the  ex- 
amination TanoQs  other  matters  had  to  be  introdnced.  From  the  eridence 
iriiich  follows  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  frank  confession  of  the 
Inspectors,  the  system  of  supervision,  which  is  practised  ander  the  Depart- 
ment, can  very  often  be  no  more  than  a  sham.  The  first  witness  we  shall 
qaote  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Wylde  who  gives  the  following  evidence : — 

How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  ?— Since  the  year  lSd2,  for  the  first  three  yean  as  a  deric ;  in  1866  I 
was  appointed  art  immector. 

Had  yon  any  qoaliSiBations  fbr  the  doty  of  art  inspector? — ^I  todc  a  third 
grade  art  certificate,  irtiieb  is  the  same  certificate  as  that  which  is  required 
to  be  held  by  a  master  of  a  school  of  art 

For  some  time  were  your  inspections  exclnnvely  devoted  to  art  schools  ? 
— They  were  entirely  devoted  to  art  schools. 
For  how  long?— Until  the  year  1868. 

In  the  year  1868  what  change  ensned? — The  inspectors  were  made 
common  to  the  two  dirisions  of  science  and  vt. 

And  yoo  had  then  to  examine  science  and  art  schools  iodiscriininately  ? , 
—Yes. 

Hay  I  ask  whether  yon  feel  yonrself  qaalifled  to  examine  a  science 
school? — I  do  not 

Ton  feel  that  yon  bare  a  qoalificatlon  for  examinlogf  in  art,  bat  that 
yon  have  not  the  necessary  qualification  for  examining  in  sdence? — 
ikzactly  so. 

Are  yonr  functions  in  examining  a  school  administrative,  or  is  mnch 
technical  knowledge  reqaired  for  the  performance  of  the  duties? — A  great 
deal  of  technical  knowledge  is  required.  In  the  report  which  we  have  to 
fill  in  one  of  the  questions  is,  "  In  the  science  classes  do  the  pupils  show 
signs  of  having  been  crammed  or  of  having  learned  by  heart?"  And 
anothfir  question  is,  "  Is  the  apparatoa  snfficlent  in  qoanUty  and  qoalitgr  to 
properly  illustrate  the  teaching?" 


Supposing  that  you  went  to  a  science  school  and  saw  a  piece  of  appara- 
tns  for  showing  the  depontion  of  ammonia  by  one  of  the  qnestions  which 
is  involved  nnder  the  Scotch  code,  would  you  be  able  to  say  whether  that 

Siece  of  apparatus  was  effective  or  not?— I  should  nnther  know  nor  un- 
erstand  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

Then  you  do  not  feel  that  as  regards  technical  knowledge  you  are  equally 
fitted  to  inspect  a  science  school  as  yon  are  to  inspect  an  art  school  ? — I  do 
not  at  all.  When  we  inspect  a  class  we  have  to  meet  the  committee,  and  I 
have  been  frequently  asked  by  members  of  the  committee,  particularly  in 
Scotland,  to  examine  the  students  in  their  presence  vivd  voce.  I  have 
done  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I  have  nerer  felt  wa&  in  my  posi- 
tion. 

When  yon  fiU  the  qaeetiui  which  you  have  read,  namely,  "Do  you 
thick  that  the  pupils  are  crammed?"  how  do  yon  knoW  what  yon  should 
say  ?— I  have  filled  it  np  as  best  I  could. 

In  this  ease  ws  have  a  gentleman  knowing  a  little  about  art  sent  to  ex- 
amine "  sdence  dasses."  The  following  testimony  dunrs  that  the  balance 
is  made  even  by  scientific  officials  being  sent  (ana  against  thvr  wills)  to 
examine  in  "art."   Mr.  J.  F.  Iselin,  M.A,  is  asked:'— 

When  were  you  appointed  inspector? — Id  1861. 

Have  you_  a  university  degree? — Yes ;  I  am  a  graduate  in  honours  of 
Cambridge. 

What  honours ;  mathematics  P — Yee ;  firstn^lass  matbematieal  honours. 

Then  I  need  not  ask  yon  whether  you  feel  that  you  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  examining  a  science  school  ? — I  think  that  I  have. 

Have  yon  the  necessary  qoslifications  for  onmining  an  ait  sehool? — 
Ko,  not  a  sduxtl  of  art ;  certainly  not 

Have  you  taken  any  art  certificate? — ^No. 

Up  to  recently  have  yoa  been  chiefiy  employed  in  schools  of  sdence?— 
Up  to  the  year  1868  I  was  entirely  so  employed. 

But  recently  have  you  had  also  to  inspect  schools  of  art  7 — Yee ; 
since  the  year  1868  when  the  inspectors  were  made  common  to  both 
divisions. 

Have  you  felt  that  your  want  qualification  as  an  inspector  in  art  has 
stood  considerably  in  the  way  of  yonr  effideiu^  as  an  inspeotor? — Cer- 
tainly, as  an  inspector  of  schools  of  art,  I  have  always  fblt  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  the  masters  with  adriee  as  to  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  schools,  as  I  am  in  the  halnt  of  dang  with  the  masters  of 
science  schools. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lennox,  it  will  be  seen,  gjves  similar  eridence 
You  have  obtained  qualificaUons  for  your  duties  as  an  inspector  of  science 
schools  ? — Yes,  and  of  science  only.  I  do  not  fbel  myself  qualified  to  exa- 
mine in  art  at  all. 

So  far  as  your  inspectionB  have  gone  hitherto,  have  you  found  yonr 
want  of  qualification  in  art  to  stand  in  your  way  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly  so. 

Have  yon  found  that  yon  have  been  required  occasionally  to  examine  the 
pnpits  ? — Yes,  and  I  cannot  do  it  When  X  joined  the  Department  I  told 
Mr.  Bedgrare,  the  Iiispect(^General  for  Art  that  I  was  not  qualified  in 
art  s&d  that  I  thonght  that  the  two  offices  being  made  one  vas  a  mistake. 

Is  there  any  other  remark  which  you  wish  to  make  to  as  with  respect  to 
your  duties? — I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  offices  of  inspector 
of  science  and  inspector  of  art  should  be  separated,  because  I  feel  that  I 
am  incapable  of  criticising  mpers  in  art ;  whereas  in  science  I  can  examine 
students  in  nine  sabjects.  Many  of  the  0O.caIled  "  sdences  "  in  the  Direc- 
tory are  mtirely  taenniol  snlgeets,  and  not  pure  sdences,  saeh,  for  example* 
as  naval  arehitsctnre. 

But  still  even  there  yonr  knowlsdgs  of  sdence  would  prersnt  yon  from 
showing  entire  inoompetenee  ? — I  flatter  myself  that  it  would  do  so  in  thoee 
subjects  which  I  [mtend  to  know. 

But  I  mean  even  in  those  subjects  which  yoa  do  not  pretend  to  know  bat 
which  are  sdentific? — No  doabt  it  would. 

But  in  art  you  might  feel  yoursdf  entirdy  incompetent? — Yes,  I  might 
do  so.  I  do  not  pretend  to  hare  more  knowledge  of  art  than  a  person  of 
ordinary  education  and  not  wholly  devoid  of  taste. 

Does  your  field  cover  the  whole  of  sdence  ? — It  is  a  very  vast  we ; 
there  are  twenty-three  subjects  foand  in  the  Sdence  Dureetory. 

What  is  to  happen  to  a  school  when  you  go  to  examine  classes  in  the 
fourteen  subjects  with  which  you  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted  ? — I  can 
only  answer  for  myself:  I  bold  my  tongue  on  those  occasions.  The  other 
night  at  Devonptnt  the  teadier  of  a  class  of  naval  architecture  sud  to 
me,  Will  yon  examine  the  pumls,  six,  in  the  dus?"  andl  lud,  *'  No,  I 
will  not  examine  them  to-night 

We  suppose  it  was  not  within  their  province  for  the  Inquiry  Cont- 
missioneis  to  notice  evidence  like  the  above^  as  we  find  no  allusion  to 
it  in  their  report ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  extensive  is  the  aytiem 
of  tnuning  or  pseudo-training  whidi  is  being  conducted  in  so  absord  a 
iSuhion,  and  how  much  the  ^stem  costs  the  country  we  think  it  most  be 
■dmittod  that  reorganisation  is  required  In  took  ways  than  one  in  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department 


THE  HASTINGS  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION, 

1  T  the  monthly  meeting  (tf  the  Hastings  Town  Coandl  on  the  4th  inst 
OL  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  read  and  ap- 
proved:— "The  G>mmittee  recommend  the  Ooundl  as  follows: — 1st  That 
the  premium  of  lOOf.  offered  by  the  Council  for  the  most  approved  dedgn 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  deei^  marked  with  the  motto  '  Falmam 
Perseverando,'  subject  to  his  having  fulfilled  in  every  reepect  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  instructions  to  architects,  and  siring,  if  required, 
sansfectory  proof  that  the  design  can  be  executed  for  the  snm  mentioned 
therein.  2nd,  Tiat  the  premium  of  50L  offered  by  the  Council  bo  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  design  marked  with  the  motto  *  Con  Amore,'  sntgect 
in  all  respects  as  foresaid.  Srd,  That  the  premium  of  251.  offered  by  the 
Coandl  be  awarded  to  the  aath<»  of  the  design  narked  vith  the  mcftto 
*8t.  Midiad,'  snlyect  in  all  respeeta  u  afinresaidj'* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


innaH  fob  th»  am  colux. 

rB  accompan  jing  dra wings  have  been  reduced  from  those  submitted 
under  the  motto  E  Pluribm  Vnum  in  the  recent  limited  com- 
petition for  the  dtj  Ubeial  Club  by  Mr.  T.  CuTFsnj)  Cllbxe, 
F.B.LB.A.  The  promoters  of  the  club  hariog  anticipated  that  at 
some  future  time  it  would  be  necessarr  to  enlarge  the  dab,  the 
problem  to  be  aolved  was  thorfore  to  prepare  a  deagn  which,  while 
complete  at  first  to  suit  the  mors  limited  ares,  mig^t  yet  be  cspaUe 
of  extennon  without  expense  in  alterations,  (»  in  the  least  degree 
injuring  the  completeness  of  the  whole  when  executed. 

From  the  present  limited  ground-floor  area  it  was  supposed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  preaeot  design  that  the  whole  of  the  good  avail- 
able area  in  the  front  portion  most  be  given  up  to  loncheon  and 
dining  purposes  for  the  members,  if  tin  club  were  to  be  as  serviceable 
fot  so  large  a  numbn  of  members  as  maj  probably  assemble  at  or 
about  mid^y. 

The  site  is  unusually  sorrounded  by  ancient  lights,  governing  the 
heights  of  the  back  and  front  elevations  and  the  outbuildings  and 
offices,  but  care  was  taken  not  to  entrench  on  the  angles  respectively 
preserved  to  the  various  dominant  lights.  In  the  deugn  itself  the 
largest  amount  of  lighting  power  has  been  obtained,  and  the  sl^le  of 
the  buildingj  while  strictly  within  the  prescribed  conditions  of 
"Claauc  character,"  in  no  ease  "letaxds  the  light  of  the  building." 

In  the  elevation  it  was  kept  in  -new  tiiat  the  portion  executed  at 
first  i^nld  not  look  unfinished,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propor- 
tions and  dividm  of  the  front^fe  coukl  be  satik&etoiy  without  the 
Aiture  additi<«.  The  ndditioiul  stories  on  a  back  line  would  not  enter 
into  tiie  genual  effisct  of  Ae  building,  or  would  not  pngudidally 
affintit 

Heavy  proiecti<nu  extonally  and  coffering  internally  in  the  oeilings 
were  avoided,  both  on  the  score  of  lightness  and  economy  in  the 
oonstmction,  the  style  admitting  of  paiwIliDg  and  sorfuse  or  Arab- 
esque decorslion  to  any  extent. 

The  various  floors  of  the  building  omtuned  all  the  reqcuremenia  of 
a  modem  club  on  a  large  scale,  having  reading  and  newspapw  rooms, 
smoking  and  HlUard  looms^  private  dining  rooms,  washing  and 
dreedng  rooms,  htUba,  lavatories,  fto. 

It  was  proposed  to  have  a  sub-basement  of  -mm  or  other  vaults, 
an  upper  basement,  containing  an  extensive  series  of  rooms  for  the 
service  of  the  establishment,  and  over  the  first  and  second  floors, 
which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  nse  of  members,  complete  Mtehens 
and  offices,  the  fourth  floor  to  be  appropriated  to  servants'  bed-rooms. 

The  design  comprised  a  complete  series  of  service  rooms,  central  to 
the  builcUng,  with  access  from  the  back  sturcase,  and  bv  introdudng 
Mezzanine  rooms,  gtuning  a  dispense  cellar  and  a  bread  store,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  shown  on  the  various  ^lans.  Complete  eete  of  lifts, 
both  for  dining,  wine  and  coffee  service,  and  kitchen  departments 
were  provided,  and  dust  shoots  and  coal  bunkers  to  each  stoiy. 

The  building,  wherever  possible,  was  designed  with  open  fire- 
places, in  which  the  most  approved  reg^tor  stoves  would  be  sapplTed ; 
but  as  it  is  manifest  such  would  not  be  sufficient  to  heat  the  mun 
dining-rooms  and  staircases  with  the  corridors,  it  was  intended  to 
provide  a  heating  ajtparatus  on  the  system  of  supplying  fresh  air 
through  a  powerful  gill  air  vranner,  and  diffusing  the  same  ioto  the 
rooms  by  gratings  under  the  windows,  and  to  a  bronzed  pedestal, 
fresh  air  bemg  derived  a  channel  from  the  area  previous  to  warm- 
ing. A  ventihtion  shaft  was  also  to  be  supplied  right  through  the 
btulding  vertically,  merely  shifted  in  position  in  the  proposed  future 
extension,  and  with  extracting  mouths  finnn  the  ptindpil  rooms  on 
each  floor.  Hie  means  of  extinction  would  be  as  follows: — To 
supply  iron  flues  from  the  heating  apparatus  and  the  boiler,  carmng 
them  up  the  ventilatiDg  shaft  and  by  such  means  rarifying 
the  air  in  the  same  and  orawing  out  the  foul  air  from 
each  loom,  the  whole  bdng  samuranted  by  a  fiui.  The  boiler 
for  the  puminng  ei^^  in  the  upper  basement  would  be  neces- 
«ary,  beyond  its  xetuming  the  water  for  the  use  of  the 
hydraulic  lifts,  as  a  means  also  of  heating  the  hot  plates  in  the 
serving  rooms  and  to  supply  hot  water  to  the  baths,  and  in  returning 
the  water  to  supply  the  lift  power  it  could  he  utilised  to  work  the  fon. 
The  kitchen  would  have  a  sepMate  bmler  placed  in  the  scullery  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  beating  power  necessary  for  the  vanons 
coo^g  requirements,  steam  closets,  tables,  &c  All  the  water- 
pipes,  cc,  could  be  taken  up  this  ventilatiii^  shaft,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  freezing  in  the  winter ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  put 
hydrants  in  the  comers  of  the  serving  rooms  and  landing  and  stiur^ 
«ase. 

The  ventilation  of  tiie  dosete  and  lavatories  was  Emecially  studied, 
so  as  to  get  each  to  the  external  air,  and  all  the  soil  pipes  would  be 
ventilatcu  to  the  external  air. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  as  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
first,  was  SOjOOOLt  and  with  a  further  outlay  of  lifiOOl,  to  complete 
the  same  in  nitnze. 


EDWARD  WELBY  PUQIN. 

TTTE  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  JSi.  Edward  Welby  Pogia. 
T  T  He  died  on  last  Saturday  night  at  his  reodeoce  in  Victoria  Straet, 
Westnuostar,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks,  and  before  ha  had 
reached  his  forty-eeeond  year.  By  his  btiier's  death  he  came  into  Lhe 
pooseieton  of  a  most  extensive  praetioe  at  an  age  when  other  youths  an 
bat  commencing  to  learn  the  mdimenta  of  aidiHectnre.  Ha  thus  paMMasi 
poww  before  he  was  competent  to  use  it,  and  in  eoasidering  his  HCs 
allowance  should  be  made  for  this.  Had  he  confined  lumself  to  the  proper 
duties  of  aa  ardiiteet  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  days  would  ha.m  been 
hapj^er,  but  he  was  induced  to  beeome  a  baildsr,  a  maaafSHtanr  of  fini* 
tare  and  deeraative  work,  and  to  embazk  in  various  other  aaterprisaa^  laHS, 
he  had  in  his  hands  a  buriness  eo  extenrive  that  no  ordinary  bmin  coaH 
ocMrtrol  it.  latteriy  his  impetuous  temperament  led  him  into  sevaral  Isw- 
swts,  to  whidi  we  do  not  ease  to  aUadsh  fiuther  than  to  Say  tliat  his 
repeated  defoats  preyed  heavily  on  him,  and  in  bis  last  houza  ha  denied 
that  the  inscription  on  Us  tombstone  mi^^it  be : — "  Ebrs  lies  a  man  e( 
many  miseries."  Considering  the  age  at  which  his  career  ended,  the 
number  of  buildings  of  which  he  was  the  architect  is  almost  ineredibla. 
Ve  append  a  list  of  them : — 

GsTHximiis  am  Chubckxs. 

FedJum  CSintdi,  Sngsland,  Whitdiaven,  Workin(tt<Hi.  Hasti^i, 
Northampton,  St,  Vincent  of  Paul.  Burow-in-Fumeas,  Great  Harvood, 
Dadizeele  (Belgium),  Tower  Hill  (London),  Croydon,  Augustttiiaa 
(Dublin),  Barton,  Mont  St  Marie's  (Leeds),  Fletinrood  -  on  -  Wire, 
KeneiDgtOD,  Ratcliffe,  Crosehaven,  Botberwas,  Monkatown,  Oldham, 
Olengitman,  Dover,  Holy  Croee  (Liverpoot),  Much  Woottou,  Westby 
(Liventool),  Ma^ate  (additions),  Bngby,  St.  Marias  (Newcastle), 
Cathedial  Northampton,  BortOD-le-CoggLea  (near  Grantham),  Q»eeoa- 
town  Cathedral,  Guernsey  (additions),  Stanbrook  ^<aesstiv),  FKato^ 
EldoQ  Street  (Liverpool),  Tasmania,  Warwick,  Bailing,  Aahfon,  Wrex- 
ham, Blacl^Mol,  St.  Edward's  (Ltvenpotd),  Derby,  ^onrbridge,  Batley, 
Shrewsbury,  SL  Marie's  (Buxton),  Cleator,  St  Goderich's  (DutfaamX 
HsddinfftoD,  Birkdale,  Dewaborjr,  Eingsdown,  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
(Cork),  Bootle  Church  and  Schools,  Nichell'a  Grsea  Cborch  and  Schools 
(Birmingham),  Boekferty  Church  and  Schools,  Biriwohead  Church  aad 
Preabyt«7,  Greuinto  Chnrdi  and  PresbyttiT,  Cuba  Cbnrch  (Wmt 
Indies),  Gorton  Oiufeh  and  Monasteiy,  SheMness  CSinrdi  aod 
Presbyteiy,  Hnyton  Charch  and  Preebytery,  Mayfield  Bestoialaaa, 
Leith  Monastery,  St  Joseph's  Betrest  (Highgate),  St  Marie's  Monarteay 
(Kilbnm),  Tralee  CouVMit,  Glaswerau  Convent,  Bavenahurst  Convent, 
Culton  Convent  Nenagh  Conreot  (Ireland),  Handsworth  Convent  Water- 
ford  Convent  Good  Shepherd  Convent  (Liverpool),  St  Gregory's  CoUega 
(Bamsgate),  Oseott  Chantrey,  Uahaw  New  Chapel  and  College,  Daneefield 
Cbape^  Aston  Lady  Chapel,  Stofibrd  Church  and  School,  Belmont  St 
Michael's  Church  and  Uonaatetyt  The  Enill  Ghanliy,  St  Angnatin's 
Monastery  (Bamsgate),  Ibmut  Vernon  OoDvenfc  and  Schools  (Liverpool), 
Sedgly  P&A  Schools  (Birmingham),  Hozton  Square  Church  and  Schoi^ 
Bradford  Schools  aad  Preebrtery,  Challoner's  Schools  (Liverpool),  8t. 
Alban'a  Schools  (Idverpool),  Birehley  Billings'  Schools,  Salislnuy  Schocds, 
Wooton  Schools,  Mount  Cannel  Schools  (Liveipool),  Newton  Schools,  Hau- 
mersmith  TrainingCoUege,  Nottingham  Training  Schools,  Maidstone  School, 
Stretford  Church  (Presbytery  and  schools),  Tracmore  Schools.  Warrington 
Schools,  Woolwich  Schools,  Sandhurst's  Schools,  Tumham  Green  School, 
Bgremont,  Frisington,  and  Cleator  Moor  Sdiools,  Shofleld  Chanby,  Ban- 
well  Chapel,  Bletchley  Ordianage,  Hellingaley  Or^anage,  Hanl^  Ptea- 
bytery,  Harwioh  Chapel,  Edinbu^  Oiurch,  the  Toid  Cemetery  (liver- 
pool),  St  Helen's  Cemeteiy,  Blaeknoek  Churab,  Donnybrook  Church,  Sec 

SacDLAB  BviLDnras,  &c 

Chirk  Castle,  Tofts,  Harrington  House  (Leamington),  Ch&tean  a  Sunt 
Michel  (Seldom),  Burton  Manor,  Croston  Hall,  Scarisbriek  Hall,  Mean- 
wood  (near  Leeds),  the  Chimes  (Eilbnm),  Carlton  Towers,  Seel's  BoihUnga 
(Liverpool),  Burion  Manor,  Clapton  Almshouses,  the  Granville  Hotel 
(Bamsgate),  Grafton  farmhouse,  Monument  erected  at  Nice  in  momotr  ot 
the  late  Mrs.  Lamb,  Oswald  Croft  House,  Gavendon  Hall  (L^cestar,  addi- 
tions).  St  Marie's  (Newcastle),  &e. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF  GLASGOW. 

MB.  WEST  WATSON,  the  Chamberlam  of  Gk^ow,  has  published  a 
report  on  the  vital,  social,  and  economic  statistics  of  the  city. 
According  to  this  document  tiie  number  of  dweUtng-bouses  within  the 
Parliamentary  butgh  is  107.620,  -mth.  a  rental  of  1,165,0511.,  of  vldeh 
4,097,  with  a  rental  <tf  41,080/.,  are  classed  as  unoccupied.    la  1879*74 
the  number  of  houses  was  104,504,  the  number  unoccupied  being  2,S(h. 
The  number  of  nnoccopied  boQEes  at  present  is  greater  than  it  has  bwo 
in  anyy<>ar  since  1864.   The  gross  rental  of  tbe  city  for  1674-75  is 
2,720,688/.,  as  compared  with  1,808,430/.  in  1865-66.   The  average  dsii; 
water  supply  of  the  city  and  its  immediate  neighbourbood,  together  witk 
the  village  of  Barrhead  and  the  buigha  of  Bntherglen  and  Benfieev,  m. 
dtiring  1874.  from  the  Loch  Kttrine  works,  29,000,000  gallons ;  frotn  the 
GorbfUs  works,  4,000,000  gallons— in  all,  33,000,000  gallons.    While  the 
population  of  the  Parliamentary  bni]gb  of  Glasgow  at  Midsummer,  1874,  is 
estimated  at  508,000,  that  of  tbe  city  and  its  closely  oontignoiia  SBbarte 
is  believed  to  hare  reached  638,515.   The  municipal  constiteeD'y  for 
1874-75  is  58,594,  and  tbe  Parliamentary  constituency  56,727.  Assaaiag 
the  p<^ulatiou  of  tbe  Parliamentary  buigh  of  Glalcgow  at  Midsanaer, 
1874,  to  have  been  508,000,  the  births  showed  a  rate  of  39-445i>« 
thooBsnd,  and  the  deaths  a  rate  of  Sl-lSS  per  thousand. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

fPHE  elouDg  geoeral  meeting  of  tlie  Besnon  vas  hxSA  on  VxiuSa.f  ewang, 
X  the  Fnsident)  Sir  Q.  Gillwrt  Scott,  in  tba  chair.  There  vaa  a 
luge  attendance  of  the  leading  membere,  and  Sir  H.  J^hy  Wyatt,  vho 
has  been  for  some  time  snffering  &om  indisposition,  was  present,  and  was 
coDgratnlated  on  his  zest<mition  to  health. 

fir.  F.  P.  CoccsBBix  (boo.  sac),  said  he  had  been  desired  bj  3&.  East- 
lake^  the  8eentai7,  to  state,  lor  the  infonuation  of  etndents  and  others, 
tlutt  the  libraiy  woold  not  close  until  the  end  of  Angost,  there  hnag  a 
mistaken  imprmsion  that  it  was  closed  on  the  tannination  <tf  the  session. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Hr.  Horaee  Jones  fi>r  phoCogiaphs 
Resented  b;  him  of  the  new  Onildhall  library. 

A  ballot  took  place  for  the  election,  as  Fellows,  of  Mr.  T.  Q.  Andrews, 
1^  Bradibrd,  and  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  and,  as  an 
Associate,  of  Mr.  E.  George  Jonas,  of  6  Granville  Teaaea^  Httingay  Boad, 
Homsey.   Thegr  were  all  declared  duly  elected. 


The  Boyal  Gold  lEed»l. 

The  Paasromrr  said :  We  have  now  atrired  at  that  rery  agreeable  part 
of  onr  programme  for  the  evening,  namely,  the  pres«itation  of  the  Boyal 
Gold  Med^   Before  proceeding  lorther,  I  mast  apdogtse  for  my  loss  of 
Toice,  baTing  scarcely  voice  enough  left  to  make  myself  heard.   I  will 
remind  Ton  of  what  yon  all  koow.  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  was  the 
torn  of  one  to  become  tiie  recipient  of  the  medal  who  had  placed  oar  art 
and  pvoHsssion  under  obligations  b^  his  literary  laboors  and  pnblished 
wotb,  and  we  were  perfectly  nnanimons  in  recommending  to  the  Qneen 
the  name  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sbarpe.   (Applause.)   I  need  hardly  add  that 
her  Ma,jes^  very  graciously,  and  I  may  say  gladly,  confirmed  that  recom- 
mendation.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  mnch  as  it  was  the  ease  in 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  last,  tbongh  architects  were 
thonogfaly  alive  to  the  valne  of  Boman  anliqaities,  tliey  were  totally 
ignorant  of  or  tacitly  ignored  those  of  Greece ;  so  in  tile  centory  imme- 
distely  preceding  onr  own,  althongh  it  valaed  the  antiquities,  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  it  seemed  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  value  whiw  attached  to  the 
antaqnitiea  of  onr  own  and  neiehbonring  countries,  and  of  medisval  archi- 
tecture.  It  is  trae  that  old  John  Carter  began  to  make  illnstrations  by 
actual  measured  details  of  antii^uities  towards  the  last  decade  of  the  past 
century,  yet,  practically  speaking,  the  illustration  of  those  antiquities 
belongs  more  to  onr  own  period ;  the  elder  Pogin  who  led  the  way  being 
fidlowed  by  others.   But  among  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
inaatration  of  onr  English  antiquities,  in  their  actual  details,  I  think  our 
Mend  lb.  Sbarpe  stands  pre-eminent,  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
to  equalin  imp(fftanee  his  works.   Mr.  Shaipe's  "  Architect  oral  Parallels," 
resnaeitabed,  as  it  were  from  the  dead,  the  onspe^ubly  magnificent 
details  of  our  ruined  abbeys.    Those  abbeys  have  been  called  at 
once  the  pride  and  disgrace  of  our  country,  at  once  the  delight 
and  shame  of  every  intelligent  traveller,  for  beautiful  and  picturesque 
as  are  the  details  tiie  ncgleet  they  have  received  and  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  allowed  to  moulder  into  min  without  proper  represeut^ons 
of  such  magnificent  works  being  preserved  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest 
reflections  on  the  art  and  art  feefing  <ji  England.   This  neglect,  I  think, 
Mr.  Sharpe  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  redeem.   But  to  tiiat  great 
work  he  has  added  a  number  of  others  of  an  artistic  and  edentifie  kind 
wlii<di  illustrate  and  explain  the  antiquities,  the  details  of  which  he  has  so 
beautifully  portrayed.   And  in  his  more  recent  works  he  has  gone  furtiier 
than  that,  for  in  his  Paper  read  in  1871,  followed  by  others,  be  has  fur- 
nished ns  with  most  intarestbg  infixmation  respeding  the  histo^j  (tf 
Cistercian  arduteetnie.    He  has  told  us  the  history  and  hatnti  of  the 
noble  order  of  Cisterdans  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  of  our  fine  build- 
ings.   He  has  even  added  still  further  to  our  manifold  obligations  by 
his  peripatetic  lectures  at  the  great  gatherings  of  our  archseologtcal 
societies.   I  was  present  at  one  of  them  last  year,  and  anything  more 
graphic  and  more  likely  to  keep  up  interest  in  all  concerning  the  art 
ftod  art  history  of  our  country  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  to  hear. 
I  will  add  another  source  of  obligation  under  which  we  have  been 
placed,  not  less  than  those  I  have  ennmerated,  namely  the  most  generous 
mnnner  in  which  he  has  fer  some  years  den^  a  certain  portion  of  each 
«ammer  to  the  conducting  of  luge  classes  of  architectural  students 
tlivnngh  different  districts  that  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
architectural  remains,  and  directing  the  studies  of  those  who  accompany 
liim.    Last  year  I  heard  that  no  less  than  fifty  students  accompanied 
him  through  an  important  district  of  France,  and  I  understand  that  this 
year  he  purposes  going  over  an  equally  important  district — that  of 
Angouleme — where  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  churches  and  other 
ImUdings  searched  out  by  hinisel£  This  system  of  a  generous,  artistic, 
and  intelligent  gnidtuice  of  students  on  the  occasion  of  these  exeatwons 
-fltzikea  me  as  being  a  most  important  step  towards  awakMiing  and  kent- 
ing  up  tJie  interest  of  students  in  matters  of  art.   In  couielosion  the 
Fnndent  said:  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  farther  remarks,  but 
^addressing  Mr.  Sharpe)  I  can  assure  you  that  it  afiGu;ds  me  the  greatest 
ftleasnre  in  asking  your  acceptance  of  this  medal. 

Mr.  E.  Shasfe  (who  received  quite  an  ovation)  said  in  reply :  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  and  gentlemen, — I  believe  that  in  oidco:  duly  to  appreciate  the 
honour,  which  the  medal  which  has  just  been  presented  to  me  confers  upon 
him  who  receives  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  recipient  should  either  be 
«n  architect  in  nroftssional  pnetifia,  or  one  who  has  been  so,  at  some 
«arlier  period  of  nis  life.  For  to  such  an  one  this  testimonial,  which, 
alUiongh  the  gift  of  the  Qneen,  is  the  award  of  the  representative  body  of 
the  wlwle  of  his  professional  ttfethien,  comes  with  a  fuller  significance  and 
a  higher  value  tlun  it  possibly  can  to  anyone  else.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  assure  yon  that  on  this  account  I  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  possible 
honour  that  I  could  ever  wish  for  or  hope  to  attain.  In  my  own  ease  its 
value  is  enhanced  by  a  consideration,  the  force  of  which  you  will  readily 
understand.  The  works,  the  publication  <tf  which  have  obtained  for  me  this 
lumonr,an  iiotirorksf^ganemliiitateBti  they  appeal  to  ttopo^pnlartaidei 


they  have  been  published  for  the  use  and  the  instruction  of  the  architect 
lU^;  they  are,  in  feet,  what  the  publishing  trade  call  "Class  Books.* 
^n»ir  tircnlatioo  is  consequently  very  limited ;  much  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
Mioee  who  have  not  tried  the  ezperunent  might  be  inclined  to  suppose. 
The  publication  of  such  works  is,  in  feet,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  some- 
what eipenmve  luxury,  and  the  sole  reward  that  those  who  indulge  in  this 
^iwuit  can  expect,  is  the  satisfaction  that  is  derived  from  the  belief  that 
tiieir  publication  is  of  use  and  value  to  those  fbr  whom  they  are  intended. 
To  receive  then  so  satisfactory  a  confirmation  of  this  belief  as  that  which 
is  cmiveyed  by  this  testimonial,  is,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  the  highest 
IjosBible  reward  that  I  oan  receive  for  any  past  eflforts  of  mine  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  in  rery  sincere^  thanking  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for  tho 
choice  they  hare  made  thisyearofUie  recipient  of  the  medal  which  Her 
3ugeaty  is  gradonsly  pleased  annually  to  bestow;  and  in  thanking  you. 
gentlemen,  for  your  confirmation  of  that  chdM^  and  our  worthy  and  dis- 
tin^shed  President  for  the  flattering  terms  with  which  he  has  accom- 
panied the  presentation  of  the  medal,  I  can  assure  you  that^  greatly  as  I 
appreciate  this  hMiour,  I  shall  look  upon  it  quite  as  an  encouragement  to 
renewed  eflfbrts  as  the  reward  of  those  of  which  it  is  the  grMifying  exmes- 
siou  of  your  approval  (Applause.) 

Sit  GiLBBKT  Scott  :  I  will  add  two  or  three  words  to  this  eflfect,  that 
those  beautifdl  buildings  which  delight  us  so  much  axe  daily  felling  into 
greater  decay,  and  in  a  few  years  wiU  probably  have  passed  away;  it  is 
therefore  such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Sharpe  which  prerent  their  being 
absolutely  lost  to  us.  Spoiling  from  my  own  ahfot  experisnee,  I  can  say 
that  works  which  I  visited  in  former  years  I  have  since  found  oblitented. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Buskin  say  the  same  in  reference  to  works  he  has  visited 
in  France  and  Italy,  but  the  remark  ap{dies  still  more  forcibly  to  works 
which  are  subjected  to  the  influences  of  our  destructive  climate.  Thereforev 
I  think  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Sharpe,  pei^ 
petuata  those  works,  and  I  hope  members  may  be  incited  to  have  a  soi^tgr 
which  shall  go  on  regietariog  and  chronicling  them,  with  a  view  to  the 
m^'ority  of  them  being  handed  down  to  posterity — at  l«i8t  in  the  shape  of 
representations — like  the  works  of  Greece  aad.  Some. 

Mr.  Chbistum  said  that  37  years  ago  his  friend  Mr.  Sharpe  sent  him  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Fumess  Abbe^,  and  he  there  spent  one  of  the  most  enjoya- 
ble days  in  his  life.  He  again  visited  it  26  years  later,  and  it  was  distressing 
to  see  the  havoc  that  had  taken  place.  They  could  not^  of  course,  prevent 
tiie  nulway  tnniing  the  abbey  gardens  into  tea  gardens,  but  the  decay  to  * 
great  extent  might  have  ban  pnrentad.  He  sioc^y  hoped  that  steps 
woald  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  further  destractum. 

Mr.  T.  H.  VfTATi  observed  that  amrag  tba  names  of  those  i^  had  beoi 
mentioned  bv  the  Prendoit^  in  oomection  with  the  fevival  of  andMit 
wo^,  was  the  name  of  the  ddsr  Pogin.  Pwhaps  they  were  not  awara 
that  the  son,  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pncpn,  whose  memory  recalled  p«ijiiya  recoUeo- 
tions,  had  passed  away. 

The  Pbbsidknt  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  stated  that  it  was  tho 
grandfether  Fugin  to  whom  he  had  previously  alluded 

Ab.  Sharpb  said  that  Mr.  Wyatt's  allusion  bad  reminded  him  of  the 
presence  among  them  of  the  son  of  one  to  whom  perhaps  more  than  to  any- 
one else  they  were  indebted  for  the  dassiflcation  of  those  styles  whidi  they  ' 
knew  so  weU.   He  regarded  him  with  great  aflTection  and  esteem,  and  he 
used  to  be  known  as  "  dear  old  Bidcman." 


The  mesentation  of  the  other  medals  and  prizes  was  then  proceeded 
with.— The  Scane  Medallion,  together  with  a  cheque  for  the  first  moiety  of 
fiitf.  under  the  nsoat  conditions,  wwepEesantad  to  Mr.  W.Hilton  Nash;  and 
the  Preudent  addressed  some  complimentary  remarks  to  the  recipient  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  until  after  the  award  was  made  that  Mr.  If  ash's 
father  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  In  the  same  competi- 
tion the  Institute  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  William  Scott,  the  President 
stating  that  the  award  was  an  unusual  one,  but  it  had  been  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  excellence  of  the  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr,  Scott.  A  medal 
of  merit  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Taylor,  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Hunes  a 
certificate  of  honourable  mention,  and  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Crocker  the  Institute 
silver  medal  with  fire  guineas,  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Hennessey  tiie  Institute  sUtw 
medal,  to  ISz.  James  Neale  a  medal  of  merit,  and  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Perry  ud 
Mr.  James  Maelaren  certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded. 
The  Secretary  announced  that  in  addition  to  the  award  made  in  favour  of 
Mr  Neale  in  the  competition  for  the  Pugin  Studeniship  the  Coundl  con- 
sidered the  drawings  submitted  by  other  candidate  were  of  such  unusual 
merit  that  c^ficates  of  htnunirable  mention  had  been  pieoented  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Oliver,  Mr.  R  J.  Iby,  lb.  A.  J.  Mnnton,  and  Mr.  John  Loing— Mr. 
Eastlake  also  stated -that  Mr.  C.  B.  ^nk  arid  Mr.  James  Jerman  had 
become  entitled  to  certificates  of  proficiency  and  studentship  of  the 
Institute  toe  four  years,  fbr  having  satisfactorily  passed  die  amiitectnfal 
examination  in  the  proflcienqr  branch ;  and  the  lollowing  were  presented 
with  letters  announcing  that  they  had  passed  in  the  preliminary  class  and 
ranked  as  students  of  uie  Institute  for  three  years :  Mr.  John  T.  Hennessy, 
Mr.  Robert  Flemmin^  Mr.  Wallace  Gill,  Mr.  John  H.  Greene,  Mr.  Adrian 
Lane,  Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  and  Mr.  Bobineon  L.  Wadmore.  In  pre- 
senting the  Ashpitel  |ffize  (M.  TioIlet-le-Dnc^s  **  IKctionnaire  "  in  twelve 
handsomely  bound  Tolnmes)  to  Mr.  Hennessy,  the  Prendent  congratolated 
him  on  Us  suceess,  stating  that  althongh  youiu:  in  years  he  had  proved  his 
ahili^  to  compete  snccesiaUIy  vith  elder  stodants. 

The  medals  and  prises  having  bean  distributed,  Mr.  C  F.  Satwaxb 
read  a  brief  memoir  of  the  late  3u.  Joseph  James,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Institute  for  some  years.  Mr,  James  died  on  Ma^  6  last  at  the  age 
of  47  within  a  few  days,  having  been  a  practising  arclutect  for  the  space 
of  25  years  or  more.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  bat  was  too 
modest  to  push  himself  undnly  forward.  His  Taunton  IHssenters'  Chapel 
was  a  very  creditable  work,  and  he  had  built  chapels  at  Halifax,  in  York- 
^ire,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  other  places.  His  church  of  Barnsley  was 
also  partienlariy  voxChy  of  noticfl^  the  htddness  of  the  design  «  tiw 
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tower  bmng  vvcy  zemaikabla.  A  fsw  jaui  siiee  Hr.  Jmm  kwt  his  ay*- 
sigfat,  and  thia,  aoemnpaidfld  by  tha  anziataeB  of  avonng  bmilyt  pttjti 
«poo  bu  mind  wo  that  his  haauh  gara  vay,  TMmltuig  in  his  pnuaton 

death. 

Bfr.  CHBiyriiN  took  the  opportani^  of  again  adToeating  the  daims  of 
the  Architecti^  Benerolent  Society  to  their  Bnpport.  Here  was  a  man 
^Dg  in  the  prime  of  his  lilb  who  onght  to  hara  been  aaristed  out  of  the 
fnods  of  the  society. 

Hr.  E&8TUKB  said  that  a  letter  bad  been  received  from  Mr.  Disraeli 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  rcnwrt  apon  the  subject  of  the  excavations 
«t  Epheaaa,  and  stating  that  it  wtnild  be  daly  conndmd. 

Vow  Materials  aod  Beoent  Inventions  oonneoted  with.  Building. 

The  discossion  (adioomed  from  the  prerions  meeting)  on  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith's  Paper,  was  tnen  resumed. 

Hr.  ArrcEisair  said  it  was  impossible  to  go  throngh  the  wb(de  of  the 
Tarioos  inventions  and  new  materials  of  which  Mr.  Btwer  Smith  had 
spoken,  as  they  embraced  nearly  tiie  whole  of  oar  modem  luscoveriea,  from 
a  sash  futening  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  might  mention  one  or  two  new 
inventions  whidi  ware  not  named  by  Mr.  Smith,  bat  which  were  worthy 
of  attention.  There  was  the  Mosaic  pavement  of  glass  which  had  been 
need  for  the  tnosmission  of  light,  and  might  be  seen  in  some  of  the  new 
ooorts  of  the  Sooth  Kensington  Mnseom ;  it  was  not  only  a  very  beantiful 
imt  a  very  nsefol  invention.  He  also  thought  that  reference  shonld  have  been 
made  to  totuhened  glass.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  hope  expressed  by 
Hr.  Smith  that  some  architaet  mig^t  arisa  who  would  be  able  to  bnild 
fcandsome  and  permanent  ■tmetnies  for  a  ray  little  money. 

lb.  NasB)  in  adverting  to  a  statement  that  concrete  walls  whsD  of  great 
length  were  apt  to  aplit  peipendienlarly,  said  be  had  observed  that  to  be 
the  case  for  the  past  20  or  30  years.  If  they  examined  dd  Roman  mils 
they  wonld  notice  perpendicular  fissures  of  30  or  40  to  60  feet  in  extent ; 
be  bad  observed  w%t  at  Pevensey  Castle,  although  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  ruin  the  flssnre  was  not  so  noticeable  as  at  Richmond  Castle, 
Itnbble  walls  of  all  kinds  vronld  shrink,  if  nob  at  first,  in  coarse  of 
emtnries;  they  would  find  that  no  long  rabble  wall  would  nltimMdy 
•scape  b^ng  marked  by  perpendicular  flssnres.  This  qneetion  was  not  of 
ao  much  importance  in  the  matter  of  house  building  where  the  walls  were 
of  ntodemte  leiuth  in  inoportion,  but  the  &ct  remained  that  concrete  w^ls 
were  liable  to  shrink  very  materially,  and  notwithstanding  the  introduction 
of  bond  in  the  shape  of  tiles  the  splitting  of  the  walls  perpendicularly  was 
not  prevented.  With  r^;ard  to  selenitic  mortar,  he  considwed  it  should 
be  used  with  prudence,  and  being  a  damp  material  it  wae  most  valuable  as 
a  plaster;  bat  he  doubted  whether  in  point  of  fact  it  onght  to  be  need  as 
■KHrtar  at  all :  the  ofdmazy  lime  mortar  waa  imrerable,  certainly  so  &r 
M  the  wsathar  was  concerned.  As  an  instance  of  the  necessity  for  caution 
on  the  part  of  architects  in  the  use  of  new  materials,  Mr.  Nash  stated  iiM 
s  few  years  since  a  person  called  on  him  with  a  specimen  of  indurated  stone, 
ibr  which  a  patent  had  been  obtained.  He  (Mr,  Nash)  remarked  that  the 
atone  was  inflammable,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try  it  by  patting  it  in 
the  fire.  He  was  assured  that  it  was  not  inflammable,  but  after  it  had 
been  in  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes  it  flared  up  like  an  oil  lamp.  Such 
s  material  might  have  answered  very  well  in  keeping  out  the  we^er,  but 
be  did  not  consider  that  it  woold  have  been  pnuent  to  bnild  a  house  wiUi 
it.  The  invention  fall  into  disuse,  but  it  Berved  as  an  iUostration  of  the 
Mrs  Uiqy  should  exercise  in  the  adoption  of  new  inventions. 

Mr.  HoB&OB  JoMBS  described  a  new  plan  for  the  coostrootion  of  foun- 
dations, and  which  be  bad  adopted  in  making  excavations  on  a  marshy 
site  for  a  gasometer.  The  soft  soil  was  worked  np  by  the  aid  of  t^lioderst 
a  six-feet  pipe  of  concrete  being  used  instead  of  an  iron  caisson,  and  the 
cost  of  working  was  considerably  less  than  by  the  ordinary  process. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Redobjlvh  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  snbject  of 
■alenitie  mortar.  He  understood  that  at  the  previous  meeting  the  dis- 
covery of  that  material  was  said  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Westnacott  rather  Uum 
to  Geuexal  Scott.  That  statement  had  been  made  beftnv,  but  be  waa  at  a 
loss  to  ondarttasd  how  sodi  an  erroneous  impresdon  could  bsTO  been 
formed.  In  1863  an  interesting  Paper  was  read  byProfeasor  Kerr,  and 
i^iecimens  of  artiflcial  stone  prepared  by  Mr.  Westnacott  were  then  ex- 
bihited.  He  always  understood  the  theory  of  Mr.  Westnacott  to  be  that 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  wonld  increase  the  quickness  of  the  setting 
of  the  mortar ;  but  three  years  ago  General  Scott  explained  that  the  sele- 
nitic mortar  was  made  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  enlphate 
of  lime  to  the  mortar,  and  that  the  hardening  of  the  mortar  did  not 
depend  upon  the  ^esence  of  carbonic  add. 

Professor  Kkkr  desired  to  disclaim  the  responsibility  of  having  taken 
upon  himself  to  say  that  General  Scott  was  not  the  inventor  of  selenitic 
mortar,  hut  he  had  simply  pointed  to  a  general  impression  which  prevailed 
that  the  invention  was  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Westnacott,  He  had  no 
desire  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  General  Scott  on  aeoonnt  of  any  d 
his  inventions. 

Mr.  EnicBffrOH  stated  that  when  he  bnilt  concrete  walla  he  took  care  that 
A  certain  amount  of  sand  shonld  be  mixed  with  the  concrete.  It  was  pretty 
clear  that  the  quality  of  the  concrete  wonld  depend  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  cement  and  the  care  with  which  a  proportion  of  sand  was  mixed 
with  the  ballasL 

Mr.  CoczsBSLL  said  he  had  put  forward  the  opinion  that  in  the  proper 
manufactore  of  concrete  the  body  of  the  concrete  shoold  be  a  non-absorbent 
material,  and  it  sufficed  to  coat  that  with  a  snfllciant  quantity  of  hard 
material,  nothing  being  added  to  the  strength  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
interstices. 

Mr.  Hrbo  said  with  regard  to  Uie  permeability  of  concrete  that  he  came 
aeroas  a  church  built  some  years  ago  in  France,  and  the  architect  roported 
that  the  concrete  was  extremely  permeable.  The  walls  were  about  two 
feet  thick,  and  frescoes  painted  on  the  interior  were  entirely  destroyed. 
The  concrete  was  moolded  into  blocks,  having  been  first  worked  in  a  pug 
mill;  but  the  azchiteet,  connderad  tiiat  conoetc  was  veiy  ohjectionable  on 


aoeoont  of  Ha  dampness.  Whenever  the  wet  fioand  its  wm  into  the  npper 
part  of  the  wall  it  was  sure  to  get  into  the  interior.  He  bad  reneo^ 
disenssed  the  question  with  a  pracUcal  man,  aod  was  told  that  the  sdmiztiin 
of  any  quantity  of  sand,  however  slight,  was  dslsterious  to  the  setttsf  of 
the  concrete.  Thara  should  be  malj a  small quaDtity  used  fur  fiUJiv bdQm 
interstiees.  *^ 

Mr.  AtTcmsoK  suggested  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  solnfion 
what  appeared  to  be  a  vexed  qneetion.   Tluy  might  talk  any  length  of 
time  upon  the  subject  of  concrete  without  (wwning  to  any  satisaetotv  toa.- 
dusion  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  MoBBis  said  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr.'Smith'8  Fukt  ma 
unmanageably  large,  and  although  architects  were  not  bound  to  adopt  enry 
novelty  it  was  incumbent  apon  them  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  novelties  uiey  did  adopt  and  for  wliieh  they  made  them- 
selves revpoiiaible.  He  thouriit  it  wonld  be  more  eonvenient  if  a  FSm 
like  Mr.  Smith's  ware  confined  to  a  waon  limited  area.  He  did  not  thkk 
that  aaffiideiit  attention  bad  been  given  to  Phillipa'a  girders,  that  bdw  a 
▼eiy  maritoriooB  and  important  discovery.  F^ing  on  to  the  more  deom- 
tive  process,  there  was  the  thin  material  of  fibrous  plastering,  but  ha 
thought  that  kind  of  ornamentation  bad  grven  way  to  cheaper  procteaes 
and  paperhangere  now'prodnced  a  number  of  vny  cheap  and  beeuUM  desim. 
It  was  said  that  a  new  invention  had  come  into  use  for  the  tonghemnr 
of  glass,  bat  the  process  was  discovered  in  the  olden  times  by  a  Rcnna 
artist,  and  he  was  beheaded  for  his  invention.  If  aame  method  could  b« 
discovered  tea  tonghwiog  glaaa  witfiont  impairing  its  brilliaacy  he  tbomdu 
aneh  a  diaeovaiy  would  be  exeeedingly  valuable. 

Mr.  J.  D.  HlTHBVB  stated  that  be  had  used  aand  as  well  ai  ballast  ia 
making  concrete,  but  found  that  the  wet  came  through.  The  pcopoitim 
were  about  4  of  ballast,  1  ^  of  sand,  and  one  1  of  cem«L  The  tu^nen 
of  the  concrete  was  about  8  inches,  and  the  water  came  through  fioni  floor 

to  floor. 

Mr.  Patki  said  he  might  quote  en^eerisg  works  to  show  that  cracnts 
did  not  let  ,water  through.  At  the  Manchester  Waterworks  there  vtn 
enormous  reservoirs,  and  the  engineer  trusted  to  a  wall  entirely  of  eoocnte. 
In  such  a  position  as  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  water  would  come 
through,  but  the  result  showed  that  concrete  was  capable  of  being  rendarad 
absdutely  impervions  to  wator.  That  flastttes  might  be  avoided,  wat 
evidenced  by  Uie  use  of  concrete  by  cnginean  in  the  coostntetion  of  break- 
waters. 

Mr.  Nash  :  What  ia  tho  aga  of  Uie  watervodn  at  Manebsster  ot  wHA 

you  have  spoken  ? 

Mr.  Patrb  said  that  the  eODCrate  in  the  Manehaatev  rewrroixs  was  fya 

or  five  years  old. 

Mr.  Kash  :  Thst  just  makes  the  difference,  becansa  it  ahzinks  Terr 
slowly.  Your  specimen  lias  not  yet  been  tested  by  time,  and  the  east  ■ 
also  different  of  a  wall  exposed  constantly  to  the  water  instead  of  faou 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Mr.  Patkb  said  he  had  remembered  an  eminent  angioear  saying  that 
concrete  might  be  made  perfectly  impervious. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicas  Amdebsox  said  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that  there  waa 
concrete  and  concrete.  He  remembered  seeii^  a  house  that  waa  intended 
to  be  bnilt  aa  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  concrete  coDtjoiuil 
perfectly  dry  and  waterproof;  but  a  case  of  failure  had  come  under  hia 
notice^  whidi  was  due  to  the  baUast  not  having  been  tborooghwadud. 

Mr.  Coaxmmx :  That  would  ba  fttal. 

Mr.  AMDiBsoir :  Upm  the  iriida  commend  ma  to  a  brick  wall,  as  than 
is  always  some  risk  attending  the  uia  of  eoooete. 

Mr.  EAnuxs  said  he  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Roger  Smith  would  hare  baen 
present,  bat  he  had  received  a  note  from  him  apologiaiog  fbr  his  absence  oa 
the  gronnd  of  an  unavoidable  engagemaat  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Robins  observed  that  the  pneumatic  bells  introdncad  by  ]fr, 
21imdar  ware  a  great  success. 

Professor  Ksbr  said  that  the  aolgect  was  so  large  that  they  mi^  eoo- 
tinne  the  discussion  of  it  over  a  considerable  number  of  meetings ;  bat 
he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Council  might  be  induced  to 
take  stepa  for  t^e  prodnction  of  an  annaal  report  on  the  pntfreas  of  in- 
vention and  the  discovery  of  new  materials.  Upon  the  snbject  of  concrete 
he  would  add  no  more  than  this  i—it  was  after  all  simply  an  aitlfidal 
stone,  and  as  natural  stone  was  absorbent  of  water  artifidal  stone  wta 
much  more  abawbent,  and  it  followed  that  concrete,  which  was  not  com- 
pacted by  any  pressure  but  left  to  wmsolidaU  itself,  became  veiy  pmna. 
If  made  with  interstices  on  the  one  hand,  or  all  compact  with  aand  sod 
lime  on  the  other,  in  the  one  case  if  they  put  in  large  quantities  of  cestent 
and  lime  it  would  become  an  absorbent  limestone,  and  if  in  the  other  ooa 
they  pat  in  a  large  quantity  of  sand  they  would  nuke  it  a  sandstone,  which 
alto  was  absorbent.  If  the  enerimenta  suffiested  by  Mr.  Aitchison  wen 
tried  he  believad  that  all  the  dinbrent  kinds  ^ concrete  would  be  found  more 
or  less  absorbent.  If  they  conld  protect  it  at  the  surface  thai  would  be  a  way 
to  prevent  the  moisture  getting  into  the  materiaL  The  question  of  thoappli- 
cation  of  machinery  might  be  referred  to.  If  machinery  conld  bebrongfatto 
bear  upon  carving,  the  result  might  be  very  advantageous  in  an  eccao- 
mical  point  of  view,  as  a  large  quantity  of  work  would  be  thus  isodnced; 
bat  the  aim  of  the  architect  was  not  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  spsriou 
work  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  introduction  of  maduneiy  in  connectios 
with  such  pnipoaaa  as  earring  ought  to  be  regarded  with  su^on. 
Again,  if  stone  were  moulded  by  machinery,  the  mouldings  mnit  be 
limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  machinery,  and  they  incurred  the  dainr 
of  produdng  a  counterfeit  re^sentation  of  art  He  differed  fem  w 
friend  Mr.  Smith,  when  he  said  that  building  sdence  had  not  msda  thv 
same  progress  as  had  been  made  in  other  departments ;  he  considered  that 
architectural  design  had  advanced  veiy  considerably  daring  the  last  25 
years.  In  many  points  connected  wita  hospital  conatraction  architects 
had  doriog  the  last  20  years  displayed  their  power  of  inventioa; 
and  in  such   mattan  aa  ■  heatii^  aiu  TantilatioB,  nonpthstudiv 
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all  that  ma  said  to  the  contrary,  architects  bad  kept  pace  Trith  the 
ttmea.  Tbtj  had  alao  done  all  that  coald  be  expecfeea  from  them 
towaidi  coring  meh  ctUb  as  amokj  chimoeTs ;  but  tfae  remedy  for  snefa 
pettT  annojasces  as  these  ought  to  be  looked  for  fnnn  tboee  vho  dealt  in 
mechanical  nostrums  rather  than  from  the  architeetnral  profession. 
iWinage  also  had  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  notiritbstanding  the 
uadeserred  charges  which  were  made  against  architects  on  account  of 
their  shortcomings  in  that  respect.  In  considering  these  matters  Professor 
Serr  thought  that  regard  shonld  be  bad  to  the  enormona  growth  of  EngUih 
£utidionsne88,  and  it  vas  impoBBible  to  ^Te  entire  satisfoction  to  some 
people,  who  vere  never  vithoat  a  jprieTance,  and  sought  for  redress  by  writing 
u^TS  to  the  Timet.  He  maintained  that  dnriog  the  last  tWMity  years  archi- 
tects had  done  their  dnty  to  the  public  in  the  nrions  matters  to  which  he  bad 
Xflferred.  Adverting  to  another  subject,  Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  question 
of  Umber  honses  had,  as  they  were  aware,  engaged  considerable  attention. 
A  gentleman  went  to  Norway,  and  seeing  a  house  that  be  liked  reproduced 
it  Ui  the  Sontb  of  England  and  defird  anybody  to  say  anything  against  it ; 
bnt  there  was  nothing  new  aboot  it  although  it  vas  ceztainly  Norwegian. 
He  fdt  tbey  mnit  all  acknowledge  that  timber  conitmctioit  could  not  be 
advantagaonsly  resorted  to  in  buildings  of  any  importance ;  but  for  cot* 
tagea  he  belieredthat  timb»  night  be  much  more  largely  used,  and  with 
great  advantage.  There  was  now  so  much  faHtidionsness  prevailing  in 
reference  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  that  he  believed  the  dimcul^  would 
be  met  1^  the  construction  of  timber  cottages  at  a  cost  perhaps  of  ZOl.  or 
40i.each. 

A  vmce :  How  about  Termin  ? 

PlofeSBOr  Kbbb  declined  to  discuss  that  question,  and  in  conclusion  de- 
■eribed  a  plan  discovered  W  an  emineDfc  amt^  doctor  for  curing  smol^ 
ehinm^,  the  Inding  idea  being  to  do  away  with  the  gatharing  of  the 
flna. 

lb.  Hall,  while  asredng  with  Professor  Eeir  that  there  bad  of  late 
years  been  a  great  advance  io  architecture  and  art,  said  he  thought  that 
the  advance  was  only  in  the  nature  of  an  arithmetical  progression ;  whereas 
on  the  part  of  the  speculative  builders  there  had  been  a  geometrical  pro- 
greasion.  The  latter  were  willing  enough  to  make  nse  of  ready-made 
ttmoB,  and  be  foared  that  there  was  also  a  teodencv  on  the  part  «  some 
■who  were  present  also  to  make  use  of  theee  ready-made  thin^  He 
doubted  very  much  whether  the  use  even  of  such  things  as  artificial  stone 
waa  desirable.  Upon  the  question  of  ferro-vitreous  architecture,  it  would 
be  recollected  that  the  building  of  1851  was  prodooed  in  answer  to  the 
demand  for  a  flre-proof  building,  bnt  in  that  respect  it  was  most  deficient. 
Instead  of  being  a  building  of  iron  and  glass,  the  chief  material  in  it  was 
vood,  and  it  was  certainly  no  response  to  the  demand  for  &  fire-proof 
bntlding.  He  connderad  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  compare  Sir  Joseph 
^xtoo,  able  though  he  waa,  with  the  great  arcbiteeta  of  that  day.  How 
could  be  be  compared,  for  inetanee,  with  such  an  architect  as  Sir  Charles 
Bany  ?  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  means  could  be 
devised  for  tesdng  the  durability  of  newly-invented  materials,  and  sug- 
gested the  grounds  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  as  oSering  a  convenient  site 
for  the  testing  of  such  materials  as  bricks  and  stones  by  expoeure  to  the 
weather. 

Tho  PuKSiDKNT  said  he  might  relate  a  little  anecdote  of  the  great  Pugin 
in  reference  to  the  building  of  1851.  Fngin  was  a  great  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  aod,  being  on  one  occasion  twitlwl  by  him,  he  smiled 
at  Sit  Jfjmh,  and  patting  him  on  the  ba^  said  "  Yon  can  bnild  the  green- 
hoQies  ana  I  will  build  the  csthedrala." 

The  boainesa  of  the  session  then  terminated. 


THE  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL 

rB  International  Commissi  oners,  whose  dn^  it  is  to  inspsrt  and 
report  •avaa  the  progress  made  with  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  and  rail- 
way, have  thia  year  required  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  work 
executed  than  has  been  hitherto  fbrnished.  This  statement  appears  in  a 
tabular  form  accompanied  with  explanations  and  remarks  in  the  Poiiteenico, 
a  scientific  journal  published  at  Milan.  From  it  we  learn  that  during  the 
last  three  months  before  the  publication  of  the  report  there  had  been  ex- 
cavated at  the  Qoenechen  or  Swiss  side  of  the  mountain  34r3  metres, 
bmng  at  the  rate  of  3*71  metres  per  day,  and  on  the  Italian  side  at  Acrolo, 
184  metres,  or  at  the  rate  of  only  2  metres  per  day,  which  together  would 
give  a  progress  at  the  rate  of  3,100  metres  par  annum,  the  oomparatively 
slow  progress  made  on  theltalian  sidelmngdue  to  the  hard  nature  the  rock 
met  with,  through  which  fortunately,  however,  little  water  percolated, 
so  that  tiie  work  was  not  impeded  by  that  hitherto  prevailing  obstacle. 
'With  zefsrence  to  the  maBOOiy  and  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  to  its  full 
dimensitms — these  are  (says  the  report)  evidently  proceeding  so  slowly  that 
■erions  embamssment  is  ukely  to  resnlt  ttam  haTing  too  great  a  length  of 
the  small  ttuad  or  drift  way  excavated  in  advance  of  the  completed  work. 
The  number  of  perforators  in  operation,  worked  by  compretised  air,  are 
stated  to  be  rixteen  in  number,  the  compression  of  the  air  being  effected 
by  watra  power.  We  are  left  uninformed  as  to  the  length  of  the  tunnel 
setaally  ccanpleted,  as  opposite  the  heading  in  the  tabular  statement 
"  Length  of  Tunnel  Completed,"  no  figures  appear.  As  regards  that  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Gothard  railway  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  river  Ticino, 
the  woriu  appear  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  considerable  energy,  as 
trains  hare  been  mnning  on  the  sections  Lagano-Ohiasso  and  Biaseo  and 
Biasco-Bellinsona  ever  smce  December  6  last,  or  exactly  three  years  since 
the  formation  of  the  St  Gothard  Railway  Company.  As  reganis  the  sec- 
tion Bell  insons- Locarno,  it  has  not  been  opened  in  consequence  of  the 
damage  done  by  floods,  which  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  construct  the 
iron  bridge  at  Veitasca.  There  are  still  incomplete  in  two  other  sections 
of  the  line  many  complementary  works,  and  in  some  instances  the  trains  have 
to  pass  through  tunnels  in  wbidi  the  centres  and  other  supports  still  remain. 
These  lines  bav^  been  opened  rather  in  compliance  with  a  stringent  clause 
in  Uw  concesiiion  than  tut  tfa^  can  be  ecmsidmd  in  a  fit  stats  for  tnffi& 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GAS  UQHTINQ. 

'rH£  S(ientific  Ameriean  states  that  there  is  in  operation  in  Jtmej  Gtj 
J.  a  new  nstem  of  gas  lighting,  which  aboU^ies  gas  vrorks  and 
machines  which  produce  gas  by  the  passage  of  air  through,  or  mingling  of 
air  io,  hydrocarbon' vapour.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  there  are 
no  gas  pipes — in  short,  the  gas  generator  is  located  in  the  burner,  and  tho 
invention  reduces  itself  simply  to  the  means  of  sending  the  requuite  guh 
prodneiDcmatarial  to  that  pnnt  in  each  post  OTflxtore.  Thssntirs  tpptr- 
ratos  etmsists  of  an  air  eomprsssw  at  soma  central  loealitj,  ssvcral  soul 
tanks  (one  to  eadi  lamp-post)  laid  under  the  side  walk,  a  small  air  tubs 
connecting  with  each  £rom  the  rsservoir  filled  by  the  compressor,  and 
another  small  tube  which  carries  a  petroleum  product  up  to  the  burner. 
This  is  the  simple  plant  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  elaborate 
manufactories,  miles  of  piping,  and  innumerable  meters  at  spedal  points. 

The  tank  is  made  of  galvanised  iron,  with  tcm  and  bottom  of  copper, 
and  holds  fiaty-eight  gallons,  that  qosnlity  of  oil  being  somewhat  In 
•zeess  of  a  six  months^  "fP^J-  1^  hydrocarbon  used  is  a  bemdne,  giads 
76,  a  product  of  low  value,  and  for  wlueh  there  is  bnt  little  or  no  in* 
dnstriiu  sni^<qrment.  It  is  fed  into  Uie  tank  throngh  an  apertoxe  in  ths 
top,  this  b«ng  accessible  throng  an  iron  eorer  and  Seattle  aztuged  in  ths 
side  walk. 

The  cost  of  the  system  has  been  determined  by  the  acttial  wolfing  of 
ei^t  street  lamps  nsiog  a  six-foot  burner  each.  In  86  days  of  ten  hours 
mai,  ngbt  galbns  of  material  per  lanni  ware  oonsamsd,  or  64  gallona  in 
all.  ?£s  at  the  present  price  of  the  <^ — ten  cents  per  gallon — would  cost 
^6  40.  The  aggr^ate  number  of  hours  is  2,800,  so  that,  with  the  six-foot 
burners,  a  totalof  16,800  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  oonsumed.  From  thsse 
data  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  is  about  thirty-eight  oentSi 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  average  cost  of  coal  gas. 

The  invention  would  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  for  use  in  country 
towns  and  villages  where  no  gas  works  exist,  as  it  renders  ths  lighting  m 
the  streets  a  matter  of  small  expense  and  easily  aocompltshsd.  It  is  also 
well  suited  for  the  illnmination  of  gardens  and  ^leasnrs  grounds,  as  then 
can  be  no  pscape  of  gas  to  iqjure  vegjetation ;  ana  the  necessity  of  tssring 
up  the  soil  to  lay  hevrj  pipes  is  obviated.  It  may  also  be  adapted  to  the 
lighting  of  bnildings  of  any  description.  The  tanks  may  be  made  to  hold 
enou^  oil  to  last  a  year,  so  that  filling  need  be  done  only  at  long 
intervals. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PICTURE. 

MB.  E.  M.  OSBORN,  the  aHist,  has  during  the  week  poblished  the 
following  curious  narrative; — As  I  wished  to  be  vrell  represented  in 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  I  applied  in  December  lost  to  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  for  the  loan  of  a  pictore  entitled 
Gevemeu,  paiuted  by  ma  in  1860,  which  was  selected  by  Her  M^estf  at 
the  Boyal  Academy,  and,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  tiw 
picture,  was  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  at  Christmaa 
that  year.  My  request  was  most  kindly  acceded  to  and  the  picture  sent 
from  Osborne  with  the  condition  it  waa  to  be  insured  by  tbe  Glawow 
Institute  for  7001.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  Exhibition  it  was  forwarded  to 
Mr.  James  Bourlet,  tbe  London  agent  for  Glasgow,  to  whom  I  gave 
directions  received  from  General  Sir  T.  Biddulph,  to  forward  the  pictora 
to  Bncljn^m  Pdace.  On  May  16  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  Oensnl  Kr 
T.  Biddulph,  saying  it  was  impossible  to  sign  the  receipt  certifying  tlui 
the  {Actnre  had  been  received  is  a  satisfactory  state,  as  it  was  returned 
with  "  a  htAe  cut  in  it  with  some  sharp  instrument  and  several  abrasions ; " 
that  the  picture  would  be  restored  by  Mr.  Kedgrave,  B.A.,  aod  requesting 
me  to  inform  the  Committee  of  tbe  Institute  of  the  iqjuries  to  the  painting. 
Thia  I  did,  and  received  answer  from  the  hon.  secretary  that  "  the  picture 
bad  been  packed  under  tbe  personal  superintendence  of  tbe  acting  secretary, 
who  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  secorely  packed,  and  sow  the  case  dosed 
and  despatched."  The  htm.  secretary  expnsssd  his  regret,  saying,  "As  to 
the  responsibility,  condition  TIIL  protects  the  InBtituts,"  but  uwt  "any 
reasonable  expenses"  incurred  in  putting  the  picture  in  order  would  oa 
defrayed.  I  also  wrote  the  same  day  to  Sir  T.  Biddulph,  deploring  ths 
injury,  and  offering  to  restore  tbe  painting  free  of  all  trouble  and  expense 
to  any  one  bat  myself,  proposing  either  to  send  for  it,  or  to  attend  at 
Bu(^ngbam  Palace  at  any  hour  Sir  T.  Biddulph  would  appoint,  begging 
that  no  other  artist  might  be  allowed  to  work  on  my  picture.  Oeneru 
Sir  T.  Biddulph  answend,  "  be  oonudered  it  laest  that  Mr.  Hedgrave 
should  restore  it."  I  again  wrote,  earnestly  reanesting  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  reston  my  picture,  explaining  fully  why  it  was  impottant  the 
paintw  of  Uie  work  should,  if  possible,  restore  uie  injured  parts — "Mi. 
fiedgravs's  aecntion  and  colour  being  entirely  difiennt  to  mine.  To 
this  no  answer  was  ronchsafed.  I,  therefwe,  went  to  Buckingham  Falaoe, 
hoping  to  obtain  an  interriew  with  Sir  T.  Biddulph,  who  was,  however,  at 
Osborne.  I  inquired  if  it  were  posssible  to  see  my  picture,  but  was  informed 
it  was  sent  to  a  picture-restorer  in  Rccadilly.  I  then  wrote  direct  to  H«r 
Majesty,  explaining  matters,  and  begging  that  I  alone  might  retonch  the 
woric,  faeling  most  demons  to  repair  the  iiyury  to  a  picture  which,  as  tha 
gift  of  the  Prince  Consort,  would  probably  have  a  ^ue  in  her  M^esty's 
eyes,  irrespective  of  any  merit  of  its  own.  Thb  letter  was  inclosed  to 
General  Ponsooby  at  Balmoral,  who  acknowledged  it,  and  said  it  should 
be  laid  before  her  Majesty.  I  then  received  a  letter  from  General  Sir  T. 
Biddulph  from  Buckingham  Palace,  saying  he  hod  been  advised  of  my 
letter  to  her  Majesty,  and  that  "  it  would  have  [been  better  as  the  corre- 
spondence relative  to  your  pictore  commenced  with  me  to  have  oontinnsd 
it  with  me."  In  what  way  I  fail  to  see,  as  my  lost  letter  was  left  un- 
answeied  and  my  request  ignored.    Sir  Thoinas  Biddulph  inftwmed  me 


to  carry  out  my  earnest  desire  to  letum  the  picture  so  kindly  lent  in  a 
perfect  condition.  I  can  only  resolve  never  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  picture 
again,  and  advise  those  who  possess  w<ffks  Urey  value  to  be  careful  to  wbsm 
hands  tbey  are  entnsted. 
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THE  COLOSSEUM. 

"lirB,  JOHN  HBMSy  PABEim  mjt  that  A*  IttOiM  OoranmeDt  bare 
JIL   iiMt  ftboiil  two  thcoeMd  ptnurii  lUrlu^  dung  tb*  lut  jMr  id  the 

m  mm  in  ra  atinly  mm  light.  It  is  wident  th«t  lha  Flsnaoi  Jio^irDn 
built  their  utmiili  ml  itOBft  eorridon  lonnd  »  grwit  theatre  pvenooely 
•mdiag  than,  of  whidt  the  gBUems  an  diieflj  of  hvick.  The  Bobetmo- 
tw  of  tbo  titaatre  ■»*  loada  visible  an  of  maeh  aariier  chaaaetM  than 
ai^intntotvia ;  aoaie  of  the  vaUa  an  of  t«fh,  a  matenat  aot  oftan 
«aad  ao  lata  aa  the  tnie  of  th«  Bnpirp,  and  are  Mobabty  ef  the  tine  of 
Jntiua  Cmst,  ai  in  one  placa  an  arch  in  oae  of  to*  walla  of  tafa  ia  Bvp- 
pevtad  by  a  hri<^  asdi  of  tb*  thae  cf  Kavo.  Fhny  maotioaa  aa  awaiag 
«mr  the  ai^thithaatte  of  Ktm,  mUA  aoald  hsM  baan  oa  bd  oth«  aite ; 
«Bd  Dim  (Mania  rektw  that  JwXm  Cmme  bnlt  a  gnat  medaa 
thaatre,  in  wiaA  ha  exhibited  wild  beast  honta  and  aafal  i^^tawith 
veaaala  <rf  laarga  aiae.  The  sMe  of  this  ie  net  MHtioMd.  bat  it  ia  jawbabU 
that  the  artatnetan  wootd  be  of  ttoM  or  tufa,  thoo^  the  eapentn^nn 
was  of  wood  ealj.  Tkn»  aqoednota  hare  been  baeed  is  the  Cokaaouai. 
aad  then  an  remains  of  the  piteitm  of  two  ef  them  cloee  under  the  cUiF  of 
the  (Miaa  WH,  one  of  the  time  of  Men,  the  other  of  Alexandcv  Serecna, 
in  whose  time  the  nipper  stony  was  built  of  stone,  after  the  upper  atwey 
«f  «Dod  had  baaa  bant  Tttwriaina  of  the  ehaBnela  and  Iwgir  euab  for 
mtm  can  b*  seeD  in  ma^r  pacta  of  the  Imikling. 

Oaaat  ondit  ia  doe  to  the  Italian  OorevoneBt  fbr  the  qririt  with  whidi 
Aegr  an  peanermne  in  briaghig  to  light  the  very  important  i^etorical 
mmuuata  of  the  Etenial  City.  They  have  to  bonw  the  moaey  at 
"9  per  eent.  for  all  that  they  do,  and  the  edneated  elaeBss  in  all  the 
«kt  BoiMO  Ei^in,  aad  eepedally  ia  Eagkod,  ^onld  eeau  ftiward 
-withoat  deky  to  aaaist  then.  They  are  oUiged  to  limit  their  work  to  the 
lUitiBe  Hill  and  the  slopes  zowd  it,  ioelndiag  Fontm  Bonaaom  and 
tiha  CMonevii,  bat  this  is  <mly  the  tMtlt  pact  «<M  Rome ;  that*  an  mnj 
■otter  iiHportaaftBaBHHBtB,  of  iriiidi^TCB^aa  might  bow  be  pnsemd 
at«ompamtival}|  small  enMase,  aadi  as  the  great  priaen  of  the  tine  of  the 
fcini  ef  SoBW,  in  whieh  Jagaitha  aad  his  compasioaB  ware  iiaprisoaed ; 
the  Pisdna  Poblioa,  tfae  portictts  or  areade  of  Caracalla  and  Heliogaboloe, 
bakweeDthe  gnat  ThernMB  and  the  Via  ApfM  ;  the  Eonae  of  Padena,  and 
may  olhm,  which  an  now  ftar  aale.  u  onoe  atdd,  and  modern  booaea 
built  upon  them,  the^  will  be  nthar  entirely  deatot^ad  or  buried  far  geae- 
ratioDB  to  cone ;  it  is  now  or  nerer  that  th^  can  be  saved,  if  only  the 
money  is  fiortheomioKi  and  the  iom  nqnired  in  each  case  will  not  be  large. 
The  Arolueological  Commiaaion  just  appoioted.  with  Sigoor  Fiovalli,  from 
Fompeii,  at  the  head  of  it,  and  coaaisting  of  the  best-iofonned  arehseolo- 
{;iate  of  Italy,  would  be  the  medium  through  which  the  matter  might  be 
amnged.  Thej  hare  great  power  of  purchase  givm  to  them,  but  no 
money;  it  is  jast  a  case  when  Bnt^d  might  step  in  to  help  with  great 
«dTantage  to  all  partiea.  Archnolo^  is  strictly  neatral  groond,  and  the 
Oonnuaent,  in  making  the  appointments,  bare  not  cared  to  inqoice 
irhethar  a  good  axduBoioast  was  of  the  black  party,  or  the  red,  or  the 
iriiite.  The  Mipister  of  Pablie  Instniction  is  a  vaiy  able,  well-infonned, 
and  Ubwal<miiided  man^  and  desevres  all  the  si^ort  tlut  can  be  f^nm 
fiim. 

THE  PAISLEY  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

IT  may  be  remembend  that  a  Hr.  Oeorge  A.  Clark,  who  died  last  year 
in  America,  bequeathed  2U,00<tf.  for  the  erection  of  a  Town  Hall  in 
^ialey ;  the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  coortstioe  of  the 
JProToetaod  Magistrate  of  Paisley,  with  Messrs.  James,  John,  and  Stewart 
Clark,  of  the  Anchor  Thread  Works,  brothers  of  the  donor.  As  the 
'deceaaed  had  expressed  the  wish  to  have  the  building  erected  io  the 
New  town,  after  cweful  consideration  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of 
Smitbhills,  between  the  rirer  Cart  and  Abbeyclose,  and  extending  from 
ftttithhiUa  to  Mr.  Henderson's  ehorefa,  was  selected  ss  a  site.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  hare  oompetitire  plans,  and  offered  premiums  of  1002., 
•SO/.,  and  3fif.  for  the  three  best,  and  fifty>four  sets  of  designs  wen 
nceiTad.  To  aid  the  committee  in  making  a  yeopm  sdection,  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  M&thieeon,  of  Her  M^esty's  Board  of  Works,  Edinborgb, 
vaa  obtained.  After  receiving  his  report  the  committee  awarded  the  first 
prin  (100/.)  to  "Foitaoa  Seqnatur;'  the  second  prize  {601.)  to 
-|'£zperientia;  "  and  the  third  (2w0  to  "The  Moon."  The  flnt  prin  plan 
is  by  Meatn.  Beonison  &  Scott,  Paisley ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sggens,  27S,  Ihimbsrton  Boad,  Glasgow.  With  refiarenoB  to  the  second 
it  ^paan  that  while  then  were  two  plans  bearing  the  motto, "  Ei^eirientia," 
t2wn  was  only  one  avelope  beaiing  this  motto,  and  the  committn 
Mcordingly  aapMed  to  communicate  with  the  architect,  whose  address  was 
enclosed  in  the  envelope  marked  "  Ezperientia,"  and  oscertain  whether 
he  had  lodged  two  plsjie,  and  if  not,  to  describe  his  plan  for  ideutifieacion. 

The  sQrle  adopted  hj  Messrs.  Bennison  &  Scott  is  early  fVeneh 
€oCluo. 

In  arranging  the  plan  the  public  hall  has  been  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  sits^  in  order  to  be  equally  accessible  from  every  point,  and  to  be  free 
from  street  noises. 

The  reading  and  smoking-nom  is  situated  at  the  north-east  ctsner  of  the 
site,  and  has  access  ftom  the  various  streets. 

There  will  be  no  h  all  or  smoking-room  on  the  basement,  the  entire  space 
b«ng  rea^uired  fw  kitchen,  store  for  hall  furniture,  thoristers'-rooms,  &c. 
Besides,  in  the  opinion  <^  the  architects,  it  ia  a  mistake  to  put  one  hall 
Above  another,  seeing  that  both  cannot  be  used  together  oecanse  the 
tuAwe  in  the  upper  hall  would  spoil  the  bearing  in  the  one  underneath. 

The  main  entrance  will  be  fnm  Smithhills,  by  a  spacious  ground  porch 
of  three  bays.  The  principal  entrance  hall  vill  be  lit  from  the  top  by  a 
ffl&ss  dome,  the  light  borrowed  from  the  roof,  and  there  will  be  three  luge 
front  windows,  besides  the  staircase  windows. 

The  public  hall  will  seat  1,290  persooB,  the  back  portion,  under  the 
gallery,  being  left  unseated  to  be  used  as  a  promenade.  The  orcbeetm 
and  platform  an  arranged  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  and  are  capable  of 


acoomaKidating  300  persons,  aad  port  of  the  seating  ia  so  constructed  aa  to 
be  easily  removed,  so  that  ataoy  tuna  it  ean  be  used  as  a  stsgefigtheettjal 
or  other  porposei. 

The  smaller  hall  is  placed  at  soath-eaat  comer  of  nte,  having  u 
entrance  from  Abbey  Close  b^  a  coovenient  haJl  and  mtaww,  whiidi  is 
also  used  as  an  outlet  from  principal  gaileiy.  The  advantage  of  plaoiw 
this  ball  in  this  positiou  is  that  it  ia  sepatato  from  or  canbe  um^ou 
with  public  hall,  eithar  as  a  sq^-nom  or  refrashnunt-toom  oa  a  nmi 
occosiea. 

The  officer's  bouse  will  be  on  the  eoath-weet  comer  of  the  site. 
The  ventilation  of  Uie  boildiog  will  he  cfiected  by  Boyl^s  patwt  Hlf< 
acting  an  pon^  ventilatMs,  whieh  an  few  from  down  dzaaght,  and  ban 
no  meduBieal  motios.  Vvtm  the  kttehan  then  irill  be&ar  air  shafia 
built  in  wall,  and  eonnected  at  ridge  of  tout  by  one  oi  Bqyl^i  patsat 
iqtporatns.  Them  is  provision  made  fbr  BOj^^ng  SetKh  air  «s  mag  hi 
required. 

The  architeet's  estimate  of  the  cost  ia  19,8001. 

It  was  stated  in  the  instructions  iseaed  to  architects  b;  the  cofflBuOei 
that  the  building  should  not  cost  more  than  18,(H><tf.,  with  10  per  ceaL 
added.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  ultimate  figure,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  30,000^  will  not  conr  mon  than  h  Jf  the  cost  of  the  contemn 
plated  works.  Already  the  tnstoes  of  Sir.  Clark  have  anaiided  ohoit 
10,000/.  on  the  site  that  has  been  chosen,  which,  wi^  the  additaon  of  aa 
organ,  costing  perhaps  about  3,000^.,  and  other  matters,  will  mm  thu 
probably  increase  the  coet  to  about  40,000JL  The  Meesrs.  Clark,  howno; 
intend  to  bear  all  the  additional  expenditure.  The  work  of  erection  will 
not  be  commenced  before  Jnoe  uvlL  The  emmittee  an  prevnMed  from 
aoquinng  oae  of  the  properties  by  a  U£»-noter,  with  whom  it  assau  in- 
possible  that  terms  can  bo  made,  Aa  the  Town  Coaneil  go  to  P-ir'ismwt 
next  session  for  a  Bill  afiecting  the  town,  ao  aodaavow  will  be  made  to  git 
a  daose  inserted,  seeking  powen  to  reraon  the  present  obatnetion.  Qan 
commenced,  then  is  not  moeh  Ukeliliood  itf  any  unnimitisaij  ddsj  taklDg 
place,  08  the  Messrs.  Clark  an  anxious  to  ha.n  the  bsdl  competed. 


THE  PROPOSED  HARBOUR  AT  DOVER. 

THB  Bepcttt  of  the  Select  CttBunittee  to  whw  the  Dsver  Bet  mi 
Harbour  Bill  was  r^erzed,  and  wlw  wen  instnuted  torepert  u^tht 
advantages  which  the  propeeed  harbour,  if  saeceasfally  eaastneted,  maj 
afibrd  to  the  d^eoee  of  the  eenatiy  in  the  can  of  a  Euopeaa  w,Milw 
porpoaas  ^ fafiaga aad  ohanaal eoammyeatMO,  has  beaa  lasiisd,  aadiiM 
fbUova:— 

The  evideaee  addoeed  befon  then  leaves  aa  imbb  to  da*^  that,  ia  Ai 
can  of  this  country  being  obliged  to  aagage  in  warlika  opeaatioas,  ths^m- 
posod  harboor  would  be  of  the  groataot  value  aad  impeitnTise.  bMh  in  s 
naval  and  military  poiat  of  view.  At  the  preaaat  momaat  k  mu  heiii4 
that  then  is  no  pbce  between  Shaemesa  and  PortaoMMith  at  whia  Tcntlt 
of  Har  Majesty's  navy  can  obtain  a  supply  of  coal  if  xiequind.  The  Bens 
aia,  no  doubt,  an  admirable  naval  station,  both  ia  pmot  of  sseaii^  sad 
GOBveuuiw  of  positioii,  but  soaling  tten  weald  have  to  be  aaniad  obInb 
sea-goiag  nasals  or  floating  dafwls,  irtneb,  in  tiaaa  of  war,  would  ka 
exposed  toattack  by  the  enemy,  unless  protected  bywoi^uwhidiatBiMMt 
do  not  exist.  If  the  proposed  harbour  is  snocessfr^y  coustraclsa.  tnm- 
clada  of  the  largest  class  can  be  moored  alongside  the  existing  Adiainlly 
Pier,  or  the  Eastern  Pier,  if  modified  with  that  view  ;  coala  from  ay  psit 
of  England  and  Wales  may  be  brought  by  railway  in  trucks  direct  tetlu 
sides  m  the  vessds,  and  shipped  with  foiality,  safe^.  and  despatdi.  las 
military  point  of  view  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  harbour  in  tins  of 
war  an  not  less  apparent.  Hitherto  no  proper  fkeilities  have  bees 
vided  either  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  or  Sheernesa  for  the  embarkaUon  of 
troops  ;  while  at  Portsmouth  the  Length  of  wharf  in  the  dockyard  ia  qoita 
insufficient,  and  in  time  of  war  wotild  probably  be  required  tk 
Admiralty  for  aaval  porpoaee.  On  tbe  other  band,  Dovar  is  in  cotaasn- 
cation  by  two  railways  with  the  military  stoUoae  of  Ce^etbaij,  H&id- 
stoae,  Sheerness,  Chatham,  Woolwieh,  Loodwi,  Aldershot,  fatmwaA 
and  Shoroelito  ;  aad,  as  the  linss  of  rail  come  down  to  the  piar,  alosiBdl 
of  whieh  tbe  transiKwta  would  be  lying,  a  very  short  time  would  sdka  fa 
the  embarkation  of  a  lai^  force.  To  these  oimndacatioos  aanat  be  addad 
the  important  bet  that  the  proposed  harbour  «11  be  aadar  pretaclios  tf 
great  militar;  works,  which  it  would  be  necoosary  to  provide  ia  uj 
other  position  when  a  harbour  for  naval  and  military  pa^MasseiNldla 
constructed.  With  regard  to  its  capabilities  as  a  harbour  of  id'u^  tfaa 
eoaunitte^  while  of  opinion  that  some  advantage  is  likely  to  be  ixoNd 
by  the  coratoecoial  marine  in  this  leapeot,  yet  do  not  wish  to  la^  too  asA 
stress  upon  tliia  sdnutage,  and  wen  that  the  oaly  olyaet  in  visv,  wmu 
not  feel  justited  in  reeosyBeBdiag  its  cMutosetioB.  lastly,  with  ngaid  U 
the  advantage  of  the  propoeed  huboor  with  tsgotd  to  ChuuMl  eoauasai- 
cation,  there  is  do  doubt  that  the  convenience  of  embajikiiiig  aad  ^■■■"t 
barking  in  any  weather  in  tbe  smooth  water  ttf  a  ^eltend  haAwr  is  of 
great  public  importaoee.  That  this  is  fully  aj^vectatod  by  the  gnat 
companies  which  carry  the  postal  and  passenger  traffic  from  tha  pc^.^ 
Dover  to  the  Continent  is  suffidently  evidenced  by  the  proposals  wbm 
have  in  past  yeus  been  made  byth«n  fbrconstraetion  of  asraaUstkarixW 
spadally  deseed  fw  that  pwrpoae.  In  oaaduaioo,  the  eoauaittee  disiiB 
to  draw  the  attention  <tf  the  ^Hue  to  the  evideaee  irtiidi  has  bean  nb- 
mitted  to  them,  and  by  whidi  tlw^  han  been  much  in^naaed,  to  the  aM 
that  a  eonsidsrabl;  increased  extoit  c£  deep  water  space  aaigb  be  k"^"^ 
by  a  slight  modificatiou  of  tbe  present  designs,  at  an  iDcreaaed  oaat  of 
moderate  amount.  It  appaan,  however,  to  llu  eonmuttae  that  it  would  b» 
beyond  their  functions  to  reeommend  such  an  iocxease  of  aiqiaBdilnr^  sad 
they  thereon  content  themselvea  with  briagiqg  the  aridaMS  Mtend  ta 
specially  to  the  notice  of  the  Houae. 

Uesan.  T.  S.  Morrar  ft  Q.  H.  Thomas,azdutects,ofXiverpool,lM| 
been  inetrncted  to  prepare  plans  and  procure  teoden  fiv  a  aeweoUlf*** 
Birkdale.  The  cost  will  be  about  10,000^. 
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WENSLEYDALE. 

Bt  a  GomMMPOMPMrr. 

rZ  eoaaty  of  Torkahin  is  foil  iotangt  to  the  antiquarian  and 
uehaoifaigiiL  BaridM  iU  beantiAil  ranaiiu  of  abbays  and  other 
eedenasUcil  bnildiiigi,  sodi  u  Fonnbuni,  Kirkstall,  and  BiTanlx,  which 
are  veil  luomi,  there  are  districta  of  Yorkahire  possessiiig  reUca  of  older 
daja,  not  often  explored  except  by  the  tonriat  or  the  akatcher.  Ibny  of 
the  dales  which  lie  between  the  loug  rangea  of  hilla  foUowioc  the  conrse 
of  the  atreama  have  been  acenee  of  bnay  life  in  the  IGddle  Agea,  a  moat 
stirring  asd  energ^c  period  of  onr  hiatoiy. 

Oae  of  these  ia  'Wenaleydale,  throngh  which  nins  the  beaatifnl  Biver 
Ure,  a  small  stream  at  first  lapid,  often  varied  with  a  fall  or  "  force  "  of 
more  or  leas  importance,  wiaaiag  in  aadliio  eorres  till  near  Masfaam, 
wbim  it  iridena  into  a  broad  and  noble  riTer,  telling  of  its  monntain  origin 
eren  there,  by  its  rocky  bed  and  swift  carrent. 

Wensleydale  proper  doea  not  begin  ti  11  we  reach  the  mi  na  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Jerraolx.  Very  little  is  left  of  it,  and  being  one  of  the  known 
Torkihim  ndna,  we  need  only  lautA  in  paaaiiig  that  it  is  bnilt  on  the 
osoal  plan  of  (Satetetan  Abb^s,  and  that  ita  chapter  hoaae  nnwt  hava  been 
of  past  alia.  The  hexaftoual  eolonna  of  gnrjrmarble  which  8ii^>ort«d  its 
lofty  roof  ate  still  to  be  ssen,  and  ahrotbe  remains  of  the  lata  Norman  and 
Early  Englieh  styles  in  the  refeotory.  Its  sitaation,  lying  as  it  does  in 
qniet  grass  meadows,  snrronnded  by  gentle  hills  and  green  ash  trees,  has 
a  sylvan  beanty  attractive  to  the  artist,  and  the  atodent  of  "  Ivanhoe  ** 
groeta  aa  an  old  friend  the  abode  of  "  Prior  Aylmer,  of  Jerraolx, "  A 
filtle  farther  on,  the  stream  of  the  CoT»r  joina  the  TTr^  and  in  the  aedoded 
ralley  throng^i  wfaicfa  it  flows  are  the  remaina  of  Coverham  Priory,  which 
poaa^sea  good  thiiteeBth  centnry  work  in  ita  gateway,  still  entire,  and 
three  pien  of  the  nsTa  of  the  Abbey  Chnrdi ;  also  aome  ^na  monumental 
flgvres  of  Gmnden.  Higher  np  Uie  soath  bank  of  the  ITre^  we  come  to 
the  village  of  Hiddlebam.  It  atanda  high  on  the  hill-aide,  and  at  the  top 
of  ite  steep  street  frowna  the  castle,  the  grim  stronriioM  of  the  great  Earl 
Wanridt,  built  soon  aftw  the  Con^aeet,  enlsTged  by  the  Earl  of  West- 
morelaod,  the  betrayer  of  Archbishop  Scroope  in  1405,  visited  often  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  the  King-maker'a  time,  and  by  Bichard  III.  We  shall  come 
to  the  residence  of  the  Scroopes  on  the  other  aide  of  the  atream.  Just 
opposite  to  Uiddleham,  Bolton  Caatle  atonds  on  the  bare  bill-side. 

iUddlaham  Caatle  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  maanveness,  and  poeaeaaea 
little  beauty  of  stmctnre  or  detail,  tbotu^  it  is  said  to  be  oniqoe  as  a 

rimen  of  architecture.  The  hall  must  have  been  fine  and  spacions,  bat 
whole  pile  of  bailding  chiefly  impresses  one  now  with  its  gt«at  strength 
sad  vahie  ae  a  shelter  or  refuge  in  those  times  of  war  and  violence, 
MMdlaham  Church  ia  wtnth  a  visit;  its  srchitectore'  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  cantoiy,  and  it  has  an  east  window  at  old  stained  glass,  repre- 
asittiBg  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Alkelda. 

After  deacsnding  the  hill  the  road  crosses  the  rivet  to  Leybom,  a  small 
tema  poasaaatBg  no  aichitectwral  interest ;  then  oomes  Wenal^,  ftom  irtiich 
place  the  Dale  takes  it  nana,  and  which  has  been  id  some  importaaee  and 
IB  of  aaoiant  data,  aa  a  visit  to  it  will  show.  The  cboich  has  been  added 
to  at  different  periods,  but  its  choir  appears  to  be  of  Henry  III.'8  time.  Its 
aaeient  buttresses  are  sculptured  with  the  names  of  Scroope,  de  la  Pole, 
Pitz  Hugh,  and  others  well  known  in  those  times,  and  it  contains  a  cnriously 
carved  fimily  seat,  a  monumental  brass,  and  one  of  the  oldeet  parish 
Tegistera  in  Enghmd,  wiUi  many  other  relics  of  great  interest  to  xhe 
antiquarian.  In  nearly  all  the  small  vitla^  along  the  road  up  the 
valley  we  shall  And  some  ettrions  bit  of  anaenfc  buiUing,  either  in  its 
church  or  in  a  half  mined  house,  probably  an  almsbonse  in  the  village 
street. 

Redmire,  Casperby,  and  especially  Askri^,  on  the  steep  bill  side,  have 
an  old  world  look  about  them  such  aa  is  not  seen  in  the  hamlets  of  the 
South  of  England.  The  houses  are  strongly  built  of  rough  grey  stone, 
which  lasts  for  centuries.  The  church  towers  are  almost  invariably  floev 
and  we  alw^s  find  the  remains  of  a  mde  stone  cross  in  the  market  place, 
of  which  in  moat  cases  only  the  steps  now  remain.  In  one  of  these 
villages  the  carioos  custom  still  prevails  of  blowing  a  hom  at  ten  o'clock 
every  night  from  Holyrood  Day  to  Shrovetide. 

It  is  near  Wensley  that  the  Bcenery  of  the  Dale  becomes  really  fine;  the 
hillB  rise  higher  on  either  side,  and  draw  closer  togethpr,  as  the  stream — in 
winter  often  a  torrent — nears  the  head  of  the  valley  where  it  springs. 
But  before  recroeaing  the  river  to  Ayaforth,  and  seeing  its  noble  cascade, 
we  moat  linger  before  the  ancient  and  deBoUte  mia  of  Boltoo  Caatle,  once 
aakl  to  be  "the  ftireat  in  Riehmon^ire." 

It  is  more  for  its  historical  than  its  architectural  intexest  that  we  explore 
this  grey  cssUs.  It  is  merely  a  sqoare  fortress  with  toweia  at  the  comers 
aad  traoea  of  a  portonllia  over  ita  main  entrance. 

It  was  built  by  Richard  Scroope,  High  Chancellor  of  England  in 
Richard  IL'e  rugn,  and  continned  in  that  family  tilt  its  partial  demolition 
at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Like  Middleham  and  other  strong- 
holda,  it  was  ased  by  the  Cavaliers  and  therafiwa  rendered  antenable  when 
the  <^posite  party  was  in  power.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lancastrians,  when 
Scroope,  Archbishop  of  Tork,  took  the  field  at  Shipton-on-the-Moor  at  the 
bead  of  the  insurrection  sgainst  the  king — Henry  IV. — Bolton  Castle  was 
donbt  often  the  resort  of  conspirators,  and  a  safe  retreat.  It  was  also 
the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  more  than  six  months ;  from  July 
to  Janoarv  the  beautiful  Queen  lived  in  thia  lonely  caatle  under  the  close 
gtiardianabip  of  Lord  Scroope,  than  warden  and  governor  of  Carlisle.  She 
inscribed  her  name  on  a  pane  of  gkiss  in  one  of  the  rooms  still  called  "  Queen 
Mary's  room  thongh  Uw  glass  has  been  removed.  Mary  was  btongjit 
here  from  Carlisle,  as  to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  a  '*  bonse  well  moated 
nmnd."  Yice-Chemberlain  Enollys,  who  had  mors  to  do  as  her  gaoler 
than  Lord  Scroope,  describes  it  to  Elizabeth  as  "  very  strong,  very  fair, 
very  stately.  The  highest  walled  house  I  have  yet  seen  in  England  with 
but  one  entrance,  ana  half  the  number  of  soldiers  may  better  ward  and 
watch  the  same  than  the  whole  nnmber  thereof  could  do  Carlisle  Oastle." 
Which  Carlisle  Qistle  had  also  a  window  towards  Scotland,  and  an  old 
pOBtero-door  thought  dangerous. 


Ibiy  had  meatlyaaeapadftoBLodiLeTaa,  tad  with  thaaaeort  of  the 
pliant  Lord  Henries  had  come  into  Biglaiid  to  be  mdcr  the  kind  protao- 
tion  of  her  leyal  rister,  and  pn>baUy  little  aspeoled  to  he  kept  a  dosa 
pvisaner  at  Bolton  Oaatla,  whara  she  lived  a  soliUry  life,  kept  apart  from 
allviaitora.  A  Yc^sfaire  geatkman  of  the  honotaaUe  fiHni|y  of  Tftsesllni 
was  eifCD  roughly  treated  fortrying  to  catch  a  sight  of  her,  and  described 
as  "  an  amnat  P^ast"  Yet  Ibzy  was  loth  to  quit  the  Bardcr  n^^^ 
bovriiood,  and  rriused  to  leave  Bolton  Caatla  till  Elisabeth  seat  a  letter 
hanelf  UdfUng  h&e  renove  at  ones.  Thia  was  on  Januaiy  26.  In  inda- 
meat  weather,  and  on  acoriy  slaada,  the  QooaB  and  h«r  ladies  had  to  ask 
forth  for  Tntbary.  We  can  fancy  the  pai^  jooneyiag  along  those  roo^ 
hilly  Toads,  roiq^ber  still  in  thoae  times,  and  are  not  sarpriaad  that  it  waa 
thirtaaa  da^s  before  they  reaohed  Uiei*  joaney's  end. 

Seven  miles  from  Aysfbrth  Force  is  the  small  market  town  of  Hawvi^. 
wh#re  Wensleydale  really  pnds.  On  the  boidars  of  Lancashire  is  tha 
Boaroe  of  the  Ure,  atkd  all  around  it  the  aeenery  is  wild  nooriaod,  wasta^ 
and  muaatie.  Bafe-Hawaa  itaalf  contaioa  nothing  of  ipedaliBbnafi  a|Hti. 
f^  ita  bsBidfAil  eaacada.  Sow*  hen  tarmiiMlie  owaketdiof  axamhlar 
in  thia  intmatlng  valley,  whidi  w«  ban  ooty  taken  as  OM  amoi^  tha' 
naoy  pnsMtiag  equal  attnctiQiu  to  the  ikatduoc  and  aatiqaariuL 


LONDON  AND   MIDDLESEX  ARCHiEOLOQtOAL 
SOCIETY. 

rB  K^iath  geasnl  meeting  of  the  soeiaty  waa  held  on  Wadaaid^ft 
ia  the  hall  (tf  ChrisCs  HoqataL 
Hr.  AimD  Whitb,  F,8.A.,  read  a  Paper  treating  of  the  arebnoloMF. 
of  New^te  Street  and  the  naghbouring  waids.  Iik  the  oouvse  of  hia, 
remarks  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Bomans  never  did  occupy  thatt 
part  of  London  at  all ;  and  hwaa  he  difiitred  from  his  friend  Hr.  Kack, 
and  writers  in  the  LtmdMi  newspapera.  Mot  one  bit  of  the  late  wall  of 
London,  which  many  of  them  remembered,  was,  he  felt  convinced,  at  Bomaa. 
ctmstroction ;  it  was  all  of  later  times.  Had  it  been  otherwise  London 
would  have'  occupied  an  area  aqml  to  two-thirds  of  that  covered  by  Impfrial 
Bome  herself  at  the  same  period.  Aecording  to  tha  ao-ealled  Boman  wall. 
London  would  have  stood  upon  two  square  miles,  whilst  Borne,  at  the  sama, 
date,  occupied  only  three  square  miUs.  Now  to  aoppose  London  the  only 
city  in  the  world  to  approach  Imperial  Bome  at  that  date  waa  a  grofv. 
absordity.  Mr.  White  sketched  out  the  boundaries  of  tha  old  wards  in 
this  district — including  Baynarde'a  Caatelle,  which  took  ita  name  from  & 
caatla  on  the  banka  of  the  Thames,  Eairingdon,  and  Akigate.  In  luport. 
of  his  view  of  the  history  of  old  London  ha  ^otad  extmeta  mm 
the  City  records  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.;  aae  giantiny 
to  the  butchers  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles  a  jaeoa 
of  land  in  the  lane  called  "  SecoUane,  near  to  the  water  of  Fleta,  for 
the  purpose  of  there  in  saeh  wator  cleansing  the  entrails  of  the  beasts ; 
sad  upon  such  piece  of  land  the  batchers  aforeeaid  were  to  repair  a  eertaia 
quay  at  their  owu  charges,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  repair,  they  paying 
yearly  to  the  Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  beingr  at  the  feast  of  «a» 
Lord's  Nativity,  oaa  boa^s  head."  Another  axtraet  rsooidcd  a  law  ordaiD* 
ing  "  that  all  ozeo,  riieep,  swiae,  and  other  laiga  animals  for  the  aastananoa 
of  onr  City  af<»«aaid,  to  be  slaughtered,  should  be  taken  to  the  village 
Stretteford  on  the  one  side,  and  the  village  of  Knyghtebmgge  on  th* 
othar  side  of  the  eaid  City,  and  there  be  slaughtered."  Othcc  extracts 
quoted  by  the  speaker  referred  to  the  law  against  certain  persons  who 
brought  to  the  City  the  "  cheese  of  Wales  euled  tolgar,  and  then  sold 
it  in  secret ; "  to  the  necessity  for  every  master  in  the  smith  trade  to  put 
his  own  mark  upon  his  works,  "  such  as  heads  of  lanosa,  knivea,  and  axea*. 
and  other  large  work,  that  peofU  may  know  who  made  them  in  caae  da- 
fholt  Atil  be  found  in  the  same;"  and  to  the  lawinsislji^  upon  th* 
freemen  poulterers  standing  before  the  church  of  St  M icfaolas  FlesBnuablea* 
"  and  ehfill  then  sell  their  poultcy  so  aa  not  to  meddle  with  the  focdgnara. 
in  selling  or  in  buying,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  poultry  between  thean 
81^,  and  their  being  committed  to  prison  at  the  will  of  the  mayor." 

A  diseiHsioB  followed,  in  which  the  Bev.  J.  Hugo  (who  held  that  tbara 
wervdistinttarideneea  of  Boman  work  in  the  Roman  wall,  the  anthail* 
ticity  of  which  Mr.  White  has  discredited),  Mr.  Craoe,  and  tha  ehainnatt 
took  part. 

Mr.  CsACE  nejLt  gave  a  short  account  of  the  early  period  of  Christ't 
Hospital.  He  said  that  the  site  of  the  preaeni;  bailding  was  originally 
occufHed  by  the  Greyfriars  Monastery,  the  moat  buperb  that  existed  in  thfr 
metropolis.  In  the  time  of  Heory  VHL,  however,  this  institution  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  remained, 
in  comparative  rain  till  the  time  of  Edward  VT.,  who  restored  it,  and  »v» 
it  tu>  for  the  charitable  purposes  which  had  since  been  so  well  eazried  out 
withia  its  walls. 

The  Chairman  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  preaent  building  and 
other  interesting  details  connected  with  the  institution.  He  said  thera 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  aay  remains  of  the  building  which  existed  before 
the  fire  of  London,  although  there  still  remained  part  of  the  old  cloister 
of  the  Greyfriata  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  The  diairaian  having  alluded 
to  other  interesting  poitions  of  t^e  building,  proceeded  to  ennmente  soma 
of  the  eminent  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  schod,  and  amongst 
them  mentioned  the  names  of  C(deridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Huat^  J. 
Barnes,  &o.  He  then  referred  to  the  nuuy  and  curious  castoms  performed 
by  the  boys  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  and  concluded  by  calling  attention 
to  a  list  of  words  used  in  the  school  whitdi  ware  notte  bafbnnd  in  Hottan'a 
Slang  or  any  other  dicUonaiy. 

An  Experimental  Trial  Tr^p  from  London  to  Cambridge  and  badt 
was  made  on  Monday  on  the  Great  Korthera  Bailway,  in  order  to  teat  tha 
performance  of  one  of  Mann's  "  boudoir  sleeping  can."  ^e  car  is  SO  feet 
long,  and  diflbrs  from  the  Pullman  sleeping  cars  in  two  chief  chamctmiatica 
— £nt,  that,  instead  of  having  one  laive  room,  it  is  divided  into  four  sm^ 
compartments  ot  boudoin ;  leeondly,  uat  iti  badi  axa  pbmd  irauanne^ 
to  the  line  (rf  railway. 
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CLEANSING  PLASTER  CASTS. 

ACIBCULAR  hu  bMQ  iMUed  by  the  Depaitmnit  of  Science  and  Art, 
eonTsjing  the  infomtfttion  that  the  Fnunaa  OoTemmeot  have  offered 
tiropriM«of  the  nine  of  sbont  I60t.  (t,000  iomAm)  and  6001.  (10,000 
mmt),  retpecUvely,  fbr  the  dfaworaiy  ol  a  nev  mathod  of  daaaaiiig  platter 
€BiU,  Matiufl,  «t(x,  and  fyt  tb*  limiitiaa  of  a  Dew  natarial  pOMWiriiig  the 
•drsatago  of  plaitar,  bat  vhieh  'will  not  deteriorate  by  repeated  waehings. 

It  seema  that  on  the  ragaeetion  of  the  fttiHtan  Minietera  of  Pablic 
Worship,  Instmction  and  Health  and  of  Trade,  Indnstry  and  Pnblie  Wcoks, 
a  Committee  of  Aichteologiata,  Direetorg  of  AH-MnwaBu,  Artiste,  etc.,  vas 
formed  in  April,  1874,  to  oonsider  the  management  and  preearratioo  of 
plaster  casli.  It  vas  fonnd  that  in  Urge  and  much  risited  eolleetiona, 
oaeta  eannot  be  kept  tlean  witbont  periodieallj  repeated  washings,  and  that 
all  methods  hitherto  known  to  pnniro  tba  easts  Iter  deaariog  bare  bst 
impezfMly  served  their  porpose.  Tbs  dalieaqr  of  tb*  fym  or  tbe  edow 
of  the  plaster  is  liable  by  these  methods  to  become  more  or  less  iiynrcd, 
vhfle  Its  snrfsce  is  not  rendered  better  able  to  resist  the  inflaence  en  the 
vashings.  The  Committee  soi^wsed  that  this  might,  howercr,  be  avoided, 
if  easts  eonld  be  made  of  a  material  that  woold  allow  washing  withoot 
bariog  been  previonsly  saturated.  Accordingly,  they  considered  it  desirable 
to  offer  the  above  prises. 
The  first  prize  of  8,000  mails  is  oftred  for  a  method  which  will  gire 

E easts  the  power  ot  resisting  perioiUeaUy  zapeited  wasbings,  witbont 
g  in  the  Issat  the  delicaqr  of  the  fom  or  the  tint  of  the  plaster. 
_  Mial  eooditioDS  are  that:— (a)  The  method  most  be  applicable,  in 
Mlisl 'degree,  to  all  kinds  of  pla^«r  occurring  in  trade,  and  most  not 
dminish  the  hardneu  of  the  cast.  (&)  In  o^er  to  entirely  preserre  the 
delica^  of  the  form,  those  materials  are  absolntely  exdoded  which  do  not 
■oak  into  the  plaster,  (c)  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  preserre  the  original 
colour  of  the  puster ;  a  yellowisb  tint,  or  any  wanner  tint,  may  be  allowed ; 
bnt  the  erenness  of  Uie  colour  is,  at  any  rata,  indispensable,  (d^  PluOer 
(Hts  prepared  aecordiog  to  the  method  most  stand  repeated  washings  vttb 
■oap  uid  lukewarm  water.  («)  The  method  most  he  applicable  to  plaster 
oasts  of  any  sise  and  shape.  (/)  Competitors  fte  this  loiao  are  to  prore 
the  praetieabitity  of  their  reepeetire  methods  by  sending  samples;  and,  if 
desired,  by  preparing  casts  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  second  prize  of  10,000  marks  is  offered  for  a  material  for  making 
easts  of  art  works  possessing  the  adrantages  of  plaster,  but  which,  without 
any  special  preiiaratioii,  wiU  not  deterimmte  hj  periodically  repeated  wash- 
inn.  The  special  eoaditions  in  this  case  are  that :— (a)  The  new  mate- 
rial most  easily  allow  castings  in  original  moulds  without  their  becoming 
auM  iiyured  than  mth  plaster,  and  it  must  reproduce  the  mould  as  exactly 
as  plaster,  (b)  It  is  not  rei^nired  that  the  material  should  hare  the 
colour  of  plaster;  a  yellowish  tint,  or  any  warmer  ^nt,  may  be 
allowed,  but  the  erenness  of  the  colour  is  indispensable,  (e)  The  solidi^ 
of  the  material  must  not  be  less  than  that  of  plaster,  so  that  it  may  be 
nsed  for  the  latest  casts,  (d)  Casts  made  <h  this  material  must  stand 
wpsated  washings  with  mm^  and  lukewarm  water,  (j)  The  piioe  irf  the 
aiaterial  must  not  oonsidembly  exceed  that  of  plaster,  and  the  price  of  the 
moulds  for  casting  most  likewise  not  eonsiderably  differ  from  that  of 
faster  moulds.  (/)  Compedtora  are  to  prove  the  praeticalnlity  of  their 
material  by  sending  samples  in  applied  ahd  unapplied  states,  and  also  to 
gire  proof,  if  required,  by  the  actual  execution  of  casts. 

The  Ministers  reserre  to  themselvee  the  nomination  of  a  oonunittee  of 
experts,  in  order  to  examine  the  consignments  which  may  be  receired. 
OcHupetitors  are  to  send  with  their  consignments  sealed  enretopes,  pro- 
ridea  with  mottoes,  and  eootaining  the  names  of  the  senders.  On  the 
mtdde  ol  these  envelopes  also  is  tobewrittMi  the  address  to  which  the 
returned  samples  or  any  oommanioations  are  to  be  sent.  The  coneignments 
which  hare  been  fonnd  to  correspond  with  the  conditions  stated  abore  will 
become  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  the  names  at  the  anocessfnl 
competitors  will  be  published.  The  rftnaining  oonrigoments  will  be 
returned  to  the  addressee  given  on  the  enrelt^tes. 

Competitcffs  ore  to  fwwazd  thcsr  oooBignments  to  the  Boyal  Bnsnan 
Hiidstry  of  PuUie  Worship.  InstroctioD,  and  Health  (ESnigl.  Freossisches 
IDaisterinm  der  geistliohen  Unterriehts,  und  Medimiutl  Aogelegenheiten), 
Mt  later  than  Deeember  SI,  1874. 


SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

rEB  Archdeacon  of  Saram,  in  his  last  Visitation  Charge,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing short  description  of  the  works  of  reatOTation  at  this  Cathedral; — 
*'  The  work  has  been  in  progress  since  1863.  During  that  time  much  has 
been  carried  out,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Certainly  tweire  years 
•go  the  fcbric  wad  fittings  ttf  aoa  of  Eng^md's  most  gionoos  cathedrals 
were  in  a  sad  and  almost  nuDons  ecudition.  The  matchless  tower  and  spire 
(of  which  Sir  Q-.  Scott  reported  *  there  was  nothing  to  insure  against  their 
nilnre  at  any  momoit ')  have,  we  trust,  been  permanently  secured  by  the 
restoration  of  the  stonework  at  their  base,  and  by  the  introduction  of  an 
ingenious  system  of  iron  ties.  The  parapets,  copings,  shafts,  and  mullions, 
wnioh  throughout  the  whole  building  were  in  a  stats  of  diUpidntioD,  have 
to  a  great  extent  been  made  good.  'Ichabod'  might  have  been  fairly 
written  upon  the  vest  Stout,  with  its  sad  decay  ana  its  eight  remaining 
aiutilatea  fignree.  The  stone  and  marble  wt^  has  been  here  restored,  and 
it  has  been  ornamented  witb  66  ovw  statues.  Within,  the  Furbeek  marble 
shafts  were  in  every  direction  ruinated,  walls  and  roof  were  covered 
with  an  onsigbtl^  yellow  wash ;  the  flooring  in  many  parts,  both  as  to 
design  and  condition,  was  utterly  unworthy ;  the  flttings  in  the  choir  were 
snob  that  the  thirteenth  century  stalls  are  all  that  can  be  kept,  and  many 
of  the  lower  row  of  these  have  disappeared.  But  now  the  Lady  Chap«i 
has  been  set  in  order  and  beautified.  The  architectural  restoration  of  the 
choir  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  and  to  bare  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of 
lOiOOOf.  as  a  loring  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop,  who  had  the  restoration 
of  the  Catbadral  so  eenastly  at  heart  The  ancient  painUnss  upon  the 
«siUng,aodinpartup(m  the  wiUla,  bare  been  skilfhUy  reprodnced.  The 
duirdslss  and  atstsn  transepts  bare  berareatortd.    The  Bussing  stall 


work,  the  choir  parement,  the  restctation  of  tbe  great  tmaepts  hare  been 
ordered,  and  are  in  inogrees.  Upwards  ot  4S,O00f.  has  beea  expended. 
The  public  meeting  lately  held,  and  Mte  ^ipeal  jaat  eirealatad.  haa  brooghC 
us  in  6,52Sl.  But  I  believe  the  works  required  before  the  choir  can  be 
reopened  will  cost  not  less  than  6,000^  b^rond  the  sum  already  pKRnised. 
And  I  trust  the  committee  will  not  aak  ID  vain  that  this  sum  be  soon 
placed  at  their  di^KwaL  lliere  will  thmi  remotn  the  reetimtioD  <ji  the 
nave  and  north  patch.  And  I  say  nothing  of  irimt  I  rappoea  may  be 
feiriy  called  necessary  decoratioas  for  a  Ootbedrol— wime  atuned  gloss  aad 
some  colour  for  our  roof  aud  walls.  I  cannot  but  allnde  with  thankfnlasei 
to  the  handsome  special  gifts  from  indiriduats  which  the  ai^eal  now  ii 
cireulattoo  enumerates,  and  to  those  who  hare  andertaksB  to  raias  ftixb 
for  particular  portions  ot  the  woA," 


The  BrUlah  Arobmologieal  Sooiety  will  bold  their  next  assnl 
meeting  at  Ereebam,  eody  in  the  numth  of  Angost.  The  ezaet  dot*  is  sot 
yet  flzad,  but  it  b  expecied  that  the  mettiag,  of  which  the  Msiqmscf 
Hertford  will  be  pmsidsn^  will  bsg^  on  Ifondaj,  Angnit  9. 

Mr  Jomw  VhomUU*!  portndt  of  ^ndsl,  vbieh  was 
the  eolleetioD  of  1&.  John  Ii.  EtlMtoo,  has  been  pfessntcd  to  t]w  Fil 
Hoseum  at  Cambridge     lb.  Adam  Lodge. 

Mooars.  Battortmxr  &  Hn^oy,  of  26  Orsot  James  Street,  Bsdfttt 
Bow,  bare  been  appointed  architects  to  the  new  offices  about  to  bo  bfdlt  em 
the  site  of  the  pruuisee  II  and  12  Clements  Lane,  which  this  wvefc wen 
let  by  auction  and  brought  2,230/.  per  annum,  the  lease  being  80  yean 
and  the  area  3,880  su^rfldal  feet,  ijg.  nearly  Is.  6<f.  per  font.  Tbi 
property  was  purchased  in  1853  for  7,000f.  The  estimated  eost  of  the  ner 
building  wiU  be  12,600;. 

The  Kemorlal  Stone  of  the  Rothesay  Aquarium  (whidi  is  the  fitst 
in  Scotland)  was  laid  on  Saturday  last  by  Mr.  Dalrymfde,  ILP.  The  oo* 
of  the  building  is  estimated  at  10,000/.  The  Maiquis  of  Bute  granted  a 
free  site  and  snbacribed  1,000/. 

An  Aqaarlnm,  skating  rink,  ball  room,  winter  puden,  aud  a  laige 
hotel  are  to  be  erected  in  Great  Yarmouth  on  a  site  &dng  the 
Pier,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Faiure. 

The  Marble  Bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Charlee  Knight,  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  committee  of  the  "  (diaries  Knight  Ibmorial  Fund  "  to 
the  CorpMutiMi  of  Wiodaw,  in  order  to  bo  plaoed  in  the  Town  HoU,  vill 
be  unreiled  on  Monday  next. 

The  "  Carlisle  Jonmol "  says  that  mmoozs  are  eorrent  that  negotia- 
tions are  pending  betwera  the  North-Eastem,  tbs  North  Bzitish,  and  the 
Midland  Bailway  Companies,  and  that  inquiries  ore  being  inatitoted  and 
inspections  made  with  a  view  to  the  fusion  of  the  three  companin.  or  the 
settlement  of  some  working  arrangements  which  would  be  to  the  adrontage 
of  the  three. 

"  The  Age  of  Ferldea  "  is  the  ttUe  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  W.  Wat- 
kiss  Lloyd,  on  the  Arts  and  Politics  of  Greece  during  the  period  betweeo 
the  Persian  and  Peloponneeian  Wars,  which  is  now  at  press,  and  will  be 
publisbnl  by  Messrs.  Macmillas  tc  Co. 

Th«  Vvw  Tortifloations  of  Keta  are  all  but  finished.  The  four 
forts  added  by  the  Germans  to  the  seren  constructed  by  the  Fksncih,  are, 
wiUi  the  uoeption  of  Woippe,  ready  to  be  armed.  The  new  Straabmg 
fortifications  on  the  left  side  ot  the  Bhine  are  ready,  while  those  on  tba 
right  bank  will  require  another  18  months.  According  to  the  opinion  at 
German  military  men,  Meta  and  Strasbourg  will  shortly  be  the  atzongest 
fortresses  in  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  Diedenhofen,  Saarlouis,  aud 
Brisoch  to  the  west,  and  Mayence,  Coblents,  Germersheim,  and  Bastadt  to 
the  east,  will  form  an  almost  Impregnable  line  of  defence. 

The  Statue  of  a  Female  Figure  belonging  to  the  Mausoleum,  commonly 
called  Artemisia,  haa  been  retttmed  to  its  place  in  the  British  Maseun 
after  having  been  newly  put  tog^her  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  original 
piecing  of  the  ftagmants  baring  bera  proocmnced  incwreet  by  lb. 
other  connoisseurs. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Very  Bev.  the  Bean  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  sub- 
scribed for  his  nmnerous  friends  and  admirers,  was  presented  to  him  on 
Wedaesday  evening  at  the  "  Gaudy "  held  in  the  hall  by  Mr.  GladatoDS, 
who  came  to  Oxford  specially  for  the  occasion. 

The  Works  for  the  erection  of  a  Grand  Hotel  at  Esstboome  bare  besa 
commenced.  The  building  is  designed  by  Mr.  R.  K.  B^lenley,  of  Esst- 
boume,  and  is  being  executed  by  Mr,  G.  Peerless. 

The  Worcester  Gity  and  County  Vine  Arts'  Assooiatim  have 
decided  to  bold  their  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  and  art  objects  in  July 
next,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Com  Market,  opening  on  the  8th  of  the  month. 

The  Cardiff  Board  of  Health  hare  adopted  hydrostatic  vans  for 
street  watering,  and  estimate  that  bynsing  fire  of  these  vans  instead  of  the 
nine  present  carts,  the  town  will  sure  over  SOOf.  a-year,  which  may  be 
wisely  expended  on  other  iminoremeats. 

The  Oamlwldce  Syndicate  appointed  to  inquire  what  additioail 
buildings  are  needed  for  tTnirenity  purposes  have  issued  a  rolnmisoss 
report,  containing  a  list  of  the  requirements.  Rooms  are  required  for  aU 
the  professors.  A  reading-room  is  needed  for  the  University  library ;  tvo 
examination  rooms  of  the  same  size  as  the  Senate  bouse,  and  rooms  (ot 
many  other  purposes  are  also  required.  The  total  cost  of  these  additionsl 
buildings  is  eatimated  at  70,000f.,  but  how  the  amount  is  to  be  raissd  is 
not  suggested  in  the  reptnt.  The  Syndicate  also  mention  that  the  cost  of 
the  buldings  and  alterations  required  for  the  department  of  Natsml 
Science  will  amount  to  47,0001..  which,  howerer.  includes  the  cost  of  the 
new  OecA(«ieal  Musenm,  poftly  provided  for  by  the  subscriptions  to  tbs 
Sedgwick  Ibmorial  Fund. 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRON. 

MONGST  the  b%iib  of  the  times  joit  now 
tb«e  aeem  to  be  oertaia  eTidences  of  a 
deure  on  tiie  pert  of  arehiteots  to  take 
seiiouslj  to  tke  ooiuideratioQ  of  iron  ood- 
itractioD.  There  are  of  coune  two 
oipecte  iQ  whick  ther  regard  the  nibjeet 
On  the  one  band  tfaej  contemplate  the 
poMibilitiet  of  creating  a  new  ichool  of 
sr^rtic  treatment;  on  the  other  they  we 
the  triumphf  of  the  engineers  in  the  mere 
articulation  of  strnctural  deapn,  and  Rsk 
themselves  the  mestion  why  it  should  be 
imj^OHdble  fiw  tnem  to  become  the  rirals 
of  Booh  dariw  and  sueeeMfol  inuoratan 
in  sdenoa.  u  ia  the  weeaaA  of  tiuae  c<n- 
ridontianB  with  which  we  at  praMntjpropoae  to  deal.  Of  the  first  it 
ia  alaoot  enoag^  to  say  that  u  ^e  leientiflc  basis  could  bnt  be  esta^ 
Willed,  the  artistic  superstmetiure  mi^t  be  left  to  the  coorae  of 
mate.  In  a  word,  the  prindplas  oi  ina  oimstniction  are,  as  we 
Teatore  to  think,  a  thing  whldi  at  the  prsswt  day  it  ia  the  impera- 
tlre  dnty  of  some  of  oor  architeola  to  master,  predbelr  as  the 
enafaieers  have  mastered  them ;  and,  until  this  is  aceompUahed,  it  ia 
Twi  kr  m«re  omamentalists  to  pretend  to  deal  with  the  decoratire 
tnatmeat  of  tiie  material  Here  indeed  we  have  but  another  illua- 
trMlon  of  Um  erer-TecarriDg  difference  between  architecture  and 
draughtsmanship ;  it  is  the  draug^htsman  who  takes  u|i  the  task  of 
iadgning  on  paper  some  eouTentionalfy  graceful  variations  upon  the 
rude  natural  melody  of  an  engineer's  roof  or  bridge,  but  the  function 
of  the  ardiitect  ia  to  weave  a  similar  melody  for  his  own  oocasioDs, 
and  to  put  upon  it  then,  and  not  till  then,  uie  elaboratioa  of  detailed 
(onament  to  suit 

There  haTe  been  two  lea£ng  bnilding  materials  common  in  use 
ever  aince  the  world  began— 4toiie  and  timber.  Bridt.  from  a  very 
early  period, has  competed irith stone;  terra cokto is  of  tne  samedaas; 
modem  concrete  also  is  of  nmilar  character.  Bat,  until  recent  times, 
timber  has  had  no  other  material  to  share  ite  proTince.  Iron  is  at  length 
a  substitute  for  timber,  a  material  of  entirely  the  same  principles  ns 
distinguished  from  those  of  stone  and  brick.  If  we  care  to  Iooie  back 
to  primitive  affairs,  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  sufficientiT 
■rtenttte  and  artisti<B  woodwork  toc^  the  lead  in  maa's  earliest  ard»- 
teetunl  effinrts,  perhaps  eTerywhere ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  way-mark 
of  human  progrees  in  one  ancient  land  after  another  when  we  find 
atone  work  effiectually  saperseding  it  In  a  variety  of  ways  in  later 
tfows  the  atone  and  the  timber  have  been  fslicitously  enough  com- 
bined, btrt  the  stone  has  certainly  taken  the  lead  in  merit.  Now 
that  UM  iron  has  come  to  the  fron^  as  we  may  say,  to  take  the  pfaKo 
of  timber,  it  is  almoet  doubtfal  sometimee  whether  it  does  not  anpire, 
not  only  to  rival  stone,  but  to  overthrow  it.  When  the  second  Pitgin 
asid  to  Paxtow^Tou  shall  baild  the  Oreenhonses  and  I  will  take 
the  Cathedrals,"  no  doubt  there  wia  a  oertain  real  gnmdear  in  the 
jeak  iiprin|;ing  oat  of  all  the  superb  aasodatione  of  the  past ;  but 
amier  is  it  to  be  denied  Aat  the  votaiy  al  the  new  iron  and  glass 
Walk,  regardinjj;  it  as  what  is  now  somewhat  pedantically  if  not  pre- 
t—tiwasly  designated  "  ierro-vitreons  axchitectuTe,"  could  equally 
feoaat  hinsrif  trf  asjMratums  for  the  future  which  might  be  all  the 
aote  magnificent  that  they  had  not  been  realised. 

The  perfection  of  adentifio  stonework  in  the  arch ;  that  of  timber 
wmk,  and  of  iron  work  no  lees,  is  the  trass.  The  simpler  prin- 
dple  of  the  post  md  beam  is  common  to  both  classes  of  material. 
The  architeetnral  deilgn  of  the  primitive  and  classic  ages  was  formed, 
aa  we  all  know,  exclusively  upon  this  last-mentioned  system.  The 
M«r  times  of  Roman  ascendancy  and  the  middle  ages  developed 
stone  arch-work  to  a  marvellous  degne  of  perfection.  But  as  yet 
floAer  work  was  scientifically  of  the  simpler  type,  and  it  was  odIv 
at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  that  trussing  came  to  be  introduced. 
Vtvm  tbat  time  to  the  present  the  contiivnnce  of  this  ingenions  use 
of  wood  haa  been  a  fiivoarito  exendse  of  building  skill ;  and  now, 
when  iron  takes  th^  place  of  timber,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
derigna  iriiich  ns  acemunlished  ia  tiie  new  material  appear  to  be 
ttwuKSt  the  moat  wondernil  effiwta  of  geniu^  far  surpaasing  anything 
ever  done  in  the  ardi-work  of  ston^  except  of  course  ia  the  incident 
ofhoauty. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  arcnatioa  itself 
can  be  achieved  in  iron,  and  in  a  way  whifch  is  peculiarly  its  own. 
Hie  timbw  archee  of  Dm/aaa  aad  Eht  are  in  the  end  bnt  bent 
heama— altiiongh  no  donbt  well  entitled  to  Ivr  claim  to  the  principle 
Aey  profess ;  bnt  the  caet-iroo  arches  of  such  stntctnres  as  South- 
well Bridge  are  veritaUe  eombrnations  of  vonssoirs.  Here  we  are 
IB  fiwit  reminded  of  the  very  singatar  cireBmstattce  that  iron  k  of  two 
eawntially  diflerent  kinds,  and  that  in  fact,  whilst  in  malleable  iron 
we  have  the  equivalent  of  timber  for  trasisg,  in  east  iron  we  have  a 
OMtterial  which  acoepta  for  itaelf  the  stmetmal  principles,  not  only  of 
primitive  pent  and  beam  eonstniction,  bat  actoaily  in  a  great  measure 
«f  atone  iwnltittg.  MallaaUe  iron,  ftat  ia  to  mtx,  ia  fl:lffoiu  Uke  wood, 


and  cast  iron  granular  like  stone,  the  one  calculated  for  all  the 
services  of  tension  as  completely  as  the  other  ia  for  those  oi 
compression. 

In  order  to  appredate  the  mechanical  principles  invcdved  in  the 
design  of  iron  work,  it  is  necessary  tiierefore  to  dmt  in  mind  such 
facts  as  the  following.  Grass  ttram  ia  the  crudeet  of  idl  modes  of 
sustaining  a  pressure,  and  under  it  every  material  we  know  is  at  ita 

weakest  Convert  this  cross  strain  into  compression  and  tension, 
and  the  material  can  do,  perhaps  five  times,  perhaps  twenty  times, 
the  work.  In  the  arch  the  whole  struotiire.  is  in  compreaaion.  In 
the  truRSj  certain  members  are  all  in  compression,  others  all  in  tendon. 
In  the  girder,  when  scientifically  designed,  a  definite  moiety  is  in 
compression,  and  another  definite  moiety  in  tension.  All  trussing, 
therefore,  comes  at  last  to  this — that  the  truss  is  a  girder,  with  tiie 
upper  line  in  compression  and  the  lower  line  in  tension,  the  inter- 
mediate structure  being  no  more  in  real  eflbct  than  something  whicji 
keeps  the  upper  and  lower  lines  at  a  determinate  distance  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  depth  in  the  case  of  a  umple  or  primitive  beam. 
But  when  in  any  form  of  arch  the  voussoirn  themselves  are  con- 
structed apparently  on  this  last-mentioned  principle,  it  does  not 
follow  that  their  lower  line  is  in  tenuon,  bnt  that  wnien  ia  in  tendon 
ia  an  imaaiDary  chord  or  bowstring  of  which  the  effect  of  the  abut- 
ments ia  Uie  equivalent  Thus  it  is  in  all  this  that  in  iron  we  are 
led  to  a^'ust  uie  sectional  areas  of  top  and  bottom  flanges  and  so  on 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  material,  whether  cast  or  malleable,  as 
regurda  its  resistance  to  compression  and  tension  respectively.  Agun, 
when  in  Faibbaibn's  girders  a  tube  is  used  for  a  flange,  and  still, 
more  when  in  Stepheitsoii's  Britannia  Bridge  a  tube  is  used  for  the 
whole  girder,  the  result  is  dmply  an  instimee  of  that  return  to 
primitive  form  —  in  this  case  the  erode  form  of  the  rectangular 
timber  beam — which  in  so  many  other  cases  marks  the  attmnment  of 
ultimate  scientific  perfection. 

There  cannot  be  any  reason  why  oor  architects  should  ful  to 
acquire  the  same  mastery  of  science  in  tiie  particulars  here  suf^sted 
which  it  is  acknowledged  that  our  engineers  have  so  ably  diaplaved. 
That  bugbear  of  the  indolent  rather  than  of  the  ignorant— the  calcu- 
lation of  strains — which  of  course  constitutes  the  whole  system  of 
scientific  construction  in  ironwork — bectmee  thus  as  easy  as  any  other 
kind  of  mental  labour;  Car  easier  perhaps  than  mao^ ;  and  the  dedgning 
of  such  structures  as  uieSt  Pancras  loofjtheCharmgCroas  bridm.  the 
8touthwark  bridge,  and  the  Vienna  cone,  and  even  ofmore  magninoent 
enterprises  on  the  same  and  other  such  princijples,  becomes  a  mere  case 
of  attentive  and  accurate  arithmetical  cuculation ;  whilst  works  like  our 
Crystal  Palaces,  our  everyday  girder  viaducts,  the  spider-web  trussing 
of  our  great  railway  sheds,  aodso  on,  turn  out  to  he  but  yery  ordinary 
business.  If,  as  we  have  ventured  to  suppose,  certain  classes  of 
members  of  the  architectural  profesnon  are  just  now  contemplating 
somewhat  serioudjr  the  possibility  of  their  acquiring  an  understand- 
ing of  the  capabilities  of  ironwork  ia  detail,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
profession  of^engineers  will  in  every  way  afford  them  encouragement 
to  attempt  a  task  which  is  indeed  by  no  means  difficult,  and  wul  even 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  those  triumphs  of  constructive  skill,  which 
are  populany  imagined  to  be  the  results  of  something  like  instan- 
taneous inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  very  leading  constructors  of  tho 
day,  are  in  reality  but  the  slowly  attuned  results  of  a  few  days'  care- 
ful figuring  on  the  part  of  their  bv  no  means  pretentious  assistants. 

The  actual  achievement  1^  arraiteets,  in  a  similar  way,  of  nmilarly 
oomplete  and  correot  deeigna  of  eonstraetion  fw  thmr  own  mom  pav- 
tieular  worics,  would,  wa  ventnre  to  think,  be  esteemed  by  the  poUio 
more  than  anything  else  that  eonld  jnat  now  be  aimed  at ;  bnt  tha 
second  question  of  the  accomplishment  of  artistic  effects  snitaUo 
mslhfltically  to  such  designs,  would  probably  be  the  much  more 
delightful  reward  of  the  endeavour.  To  apply  the  conventionally 
accepted  ornamentation  of  this  or  that  period  of  past  architectnre  in 
stone  to  the  mere  superficial  adornment  of  irrtn  construction  is  an 
amiable  attempt,  but  an  essentially  weak  and  idle  one.  It  is  in  fact 
no  more  than  a  reproduction  of  a  certnin  kind  of  vernacular  pretti- 
nees,  or  quaintnees,  or  authenticity,  or  whatever  else  ma^  be  the 
characteristic,  by  way  of  a  mere  glamour  thrown  orer  ironwork 
jnst  as  it  might  be  thrown  over  a  twelfth  cake.  When  a 
man  of  genius  some  fifty  years  ago  published  a  treatise 
on  "tha  Applieatioo  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture  to  the 
St^m  Engine,"  he  did  pretty  much  the  same  thin^r.  Indeed  it  ia- 
nlmost  creditable  to  the  Victorian  a^  that  no  ingenious  peraon  has 
ever  yet  issued  firom  the  Hthographio  yn»  such  ^  *^b>°g  ^  an  At- 
tempt to  apply  Thirteentii  Century  Architecture  to  the  Fleet  of  the- 
Futnre.  But  it,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  attempt  boldly  tii» 
development  of  new  schemes  of  form  and  of  ornamentation,  on  the 
aaeertamed  and  inflexible  bams  of  actual  iron  construction,  not  taken 
ftvm  the  engineer  even,  bnt  worked  out  by  the  architect  himself,  who 
^all  say  that  the  artistic  effects  thus  to  be  obtained  would  not  be- 
come eq  ual  to  those  of  medinval  arcuation  in  atone,  in  all  their 
varie^P 

It  is  to  be  taken  fi>r  certain  that  thaprofession  of  engineers  will 
not  attempt  this,  at  least  in  England.  Their  ideas  of  beauty  are  al- 
ready fixed ;  thev  are  content  to  admire,  like  tiie  anatomist,  the  mere 
fitness  of  sdentific  articulation.  We  may  even  go  so  fiir  as  to  add 
the  suggestion  that  if  a  few  of  our  ardiitecte  were  to  proVe  them* 
selves  successful  in  thus  deaHog  with  works  of  their  own,  it  is  not 
impoerible  that  the  engineers  wonld  be  fbned  into  an  alHanca  with 
fton  for  BO  dealing  wiui  worin  of  thdrft 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 

By  Edwahd  W.  Godttik.  F.S.A. 

TKe  Boman  Pli^.— No.  H.  Julia*  Omat. 

FROM  the  Rome  of  Cosiola^  to  the  Rome  of  Jvlitjs  Cxsas. 
we  leap  oTer  four  centuries.  Those  foar  centuries  were  crowded 
with  every  kind  of  eoerg^  but  with  verj  little  fine  art,  for  this  comes 
of  other  parentage,  Rnd  is  not  to  be  had  •because  of  energy,  be  it  of 
'Oonsul,  dictator,  or  imperator.  Soon  after  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  established  Rome  found  herself  surrouDded  by  enemies — 
Etruscan,  ^Equian,  and  Volsdan.  Under  Cauillus  Fttrius,  censor, 
afterwards  consular  tribune  and  finally  dictator,  Rome  conquered  the 
Etruscan  city  Veii,  and  br  this  rose  to  a  greater  position  than  she 
had  hitherto  assumed.  Tnen  came  the  Gallic  invasions,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  that  CoBiOLurva  and  TABQiniTins  knew,  and  the 
long  series  of  wars  which  at  last,  about  b.c.  S82,  ended  in  the  city  of 
Rome  dominating  all  Italy  or  rather  all  Italian  citiea  for  a  few  Greek 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy  still  held  out.  Less  than  twenty  years 
after  the  date  last  mentatnied  began  the  Punic  Wars,  the  first 
extending  from  b.o.  S64  to  B.a  240.  The  result  of  which  was  that 
the  nicenidan  ci^  Caithnge  tnmsfened  to  Rome  her  rights  in  Sicily, 
«nd  this  island  became  the  first  Roman  province.  After  twenty- 
three  years  came  tlie  second  JPunic  War,  and  in  b.c.  146  began  the 
tiiird  Punic  War,  daring  which  Carthage  was  destroyed  and  part  of 
its  territory  was  annexed  as  a  proTin<»  to  Rome.  Meanwhile,  however, 
-var  was  going  on  (b.c.  229)  with  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  lllyria, 
and  the  ^st  Macedonian  war  began  in  B.a  313.  In  b.o.  200  came 
the  second  Macedonian  war;  ana  in  196  tbe  Greek  allies  of  Rome 
were  really  her  dependents.  Still  further  and  further  did  the 
city  by  the  Tiber  push  her  conquests  until  Greece  lay  almost  at 
her  feet,  and  the  third  and  fourtli  Macedonian  Wars  (b.c.  171-148) 
ended  in  the  subjection  of  Macedonia.  Then  came  war  with  the 
Achwans;  and  Corinth  was  destroyed  in  b.c.  146.  Now  followed 
the  conquest  of  Western  Asia  and  its  annexation,  b.c.  133,  as  a 
Roman  province.  Before  this,  and  during  the  Panic  Wars,  Rome 
had  sot  (mly  dominated  Nwthem  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul  (b.0.  191), 
:Bnd  soon  uter  liguria  and  Venelu,  but  had  extended  her  power 
to  Spain,  which  she  had  completely  dominated  by  B.a  133.  Then 
we  have  the  conqnests  of  Maxiub,  followed  by  the  social  war  of 
B.a  90,  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia,  and  the  final  success  of  SinxA  in 
the  civil  war  with  Mabius,  and  the  salvation  of  Rome  in  B.C.  83. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  hy  Foxpziitb  in  b.c.  63,  and  what  we  call  the 
Holy  Land  was  from  that  rime  really  subject  to  Rome.  In 
B.C.  69,  Catds  Jttlhtb  C^ab  was  Consul.  Id  b.c.  60  he  went  into 
Gaul.  In  B.a  49  the  dvil  war  between  him  and  his  son-in-law,  Pox- 
PBII7B,  began,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Pbarsaloe,  C^sab 
was  called  Imperator  and  made  Dictator  for  life.  On  March  15, 
B.C.  44,  he  was  killed  in  the  Senate — first,  because  he  was  entirely 
superior  aa  a  man  to  his  contemporaries,  and  second  because  certmn 
■of  the  eenators  were  envious  of  him,  or  to  pot  it  more  kindly,  thought 
him  too  ambitious,  and  feared  his  use  of^  power  would  end  in  abuse 
of  it.  It  is  to  the  year  B.a  44  that  the  action  of  the  play  of  Julius 
Csesar  belongs. 

Now  it  was  not  until  the  Empire  had  been  founded  in  the  person 
-of  Crab's  great-nephew,  Caius  Julius  Cjbsab  OoTAVTAinrs, 
who  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  Auqustds — that  is  to  say,  not 
before  B.c.  27  that  anything  of  great  architectural  importance  hap- 
pened to  Rome.  The  Colosseum  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  the 
triumphal  arches,  the  heavy  rotund^  of  the  Pantheon,  the  Column 
of  Victory,  the  Tomb  of  Hadrian,  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
in  fact,  the  baildinga  throagh  which  the  modem  mind  usually 
receives  its  idea  of  GIa«c  Rome,  belong  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
are  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  jem  later  even  than  the  age 
td  AuausTvs.  A^Eun,  the  fragmenta  in  the  Foram  of  the  Temples 
of  Minerva  (Jupiter  Stator),  of  Saturn  (Jupiter  Tonans),  and 
Mars  TJultor,  are  later  than  the  time  of  Julitts  C^ab.  "  Clasnc  " 
Rome,  as  we  usually  understand  the  phraae,  really  begins  with  the 
•comparatively  peaceful  reign  of  Auqustus.  To  his  time  belongs 
that  bold  copyism  of  Greek  work,  which  has  given  us  the  three 
Roman  editions  of  the  Boric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  or  styles. 
To  the  AiTGusTAif  age  belongs  also  that  imitation  of  Greek  art,  in 
another  form  of  expression,  made  famous  hy  such  men  as  Vibsil, 
Oyid,  IIobacb,  and  Lrvr.  It  is  true  that  in  Cesar's  time  we  have 
as  writers,  besides  the  great  Dictator  himself,  Cicbro  and  the  poets 
CAtuLLTTS  and  LucBBTius ;  but  the  highest  reach  of  Latin  literature  is 
later  than  Cssar,  and  the  moat  distinctive,  i.e.  the  least  imitative,  is, 
like  the  architecture,  later  even  than  the  time  of  AtTOVSTus.  Never- 
theless, we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  days  of  Cjsab,  Cicebo, 
and  Catullus  had  an  architectural  expression  of  their  own,  although 
no  doubt  Teiy  inferior  to  the  refinement  ofOredc  art  on  the  one  band, 
or  the  vigour  of  the  later  Roman  on  the  otlier  hand.  The  impOTtation 
of  Greek  statues  might  certainly  have  added  to  tiie  art  furnishing  of 
the  citv,  but  the  importaUon  of  Greek  nrtiats  must  not  be  allowea  to 
count  tor  much,  first,  because  Greece  itself  was  in  its  decline,  and 
bad  no  art  comparable  with  that  to  which  we  usually  refer  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  arUstic  excellence  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  next  because 
if  they  had  existed  they  would  have  felt  in  Rome  much  the  same  as 
the  Jews  felt  Icng  before,  when  they  found  theeonow  of  their  hearts 


enla^ied  and  th^r  eves  too  full  to  sins  to  those  who  had  led  Hum 
away  captive  the  melodies  and  songs  of  thdr  own  home.  "  By  Uta 
waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  whm  w  remembered  O 
Ston,"  has  been  the  cry,  and  must  ever  be  the  cry  of  every  human 
soul  in  the  heaviness  of  bondage  or  banishment  But  in  saying  this 
I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  imply  that  the  Rome  of  b.c.  44  had 
no  architecture  worthy  our  attention.  There  may  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  attributed  to  AueusTUS,  "I 
found  the  city  of  brick  and  \m  it  of  marble."  No  doubt 
the  dty  of  B.c.  44  was  built  mainly  of  brick,  ta&,  and 
wood,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  the  tii& 
walls  lately  discovered  in  the  substructure  of  the  Ilavian  amphi- 
theatre are  portioos  of  the  waUa  on  winch  Juiius  Cssab^  wood 
amphitheatra  stood.  On  HhB  taker  hand  Ciokbo  g«n  about  SOfiOOL 
for  nis  house  on  the  Bdatine  htU.  Fw  half  a  century  befine  tiiia 
marble  had  been  used,  and  although  L  Obabsus  had  only  a  few  matMa 
columns,  not  more  than  six,  and  these  not  more  than  12  feet  high,  in 
hie  house  (<;.  B.o.  96),  yet  M.  Scaubus  erected  in  his  atrium 
marble  columns  as  much  as  30  feet  in  h«gbt  One  who  wrote  about 
a  hundred  years  after  Caab^  death  tells  ua  that  in  the  great 
Dictator's  rime  some  houses  were  even  lined  with  slabs  of  marble. 
But  it  seems  these  were  rather  exceprional  cases,  and  that  structures 
even  partially  built  of  marble  were  only  for  the  favoured  few  or  the 
richest  of  the  patricians.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  was  unqnestioa- 
ably  built  in  narrow  and  irregular  streets  lined  wiui  houses  so  high 
that  in  the  time  of  Auoustub  a  kind  of  building  act  was  passed  re- 
stricting the  height  of  street  fronts  to  70  feet  These  many-storeyed 
houses  were  let  out  in  flats  at  rents  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale,  as  in 
London  and  other  towns  at  this  day.  And  we  may  be  tolerably  sore 
that  these  towering  tenements  were  built  of  wood  or  brick  and  roofed 
with  thatch  or  shinies,  for  the  class  of  people  who  dwdt  in  Uiam 
were  mostly  either  slares  or  poor  dtiiena  living  a  wretchedlj  idia 
and  dirty  hh. 

Now  turning  to  the  plaj,  we  find  there  are  eighteoi  scenes^  the 
first  eleven  architeoturaL  the  others  the  pluns  of  PhilippL 

The  eleren  are  all  lud  in  Rome,  and  ean  easily  be  rednoad  to  Aa 
following  lax : — 

1.  A  public  place  (for  the  whole  of  Act  i.). 

2.  BBUTtre's  orchard  (Act  U.  Sc.  1). 

3.  A  room  in  Casab's  palace  (Act  ii.  Sc.  2). 

4.  Street  before  the  house  of  Bbutvb  (4ct  tL  Sc.  8  and  4). 
6.  The  Capitol  (Act  iii.  Sc.  1). 

0.  The  Forum  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2  and  3,  also  Act  iv.  Sc.  1.  fw  there  ifl 
no  reaflcm  why  this  short  scene  should  not  have  biqipened 
under  some  public  colmmade). 

This  list  may  he  still  furthor  redoeed  by  makinK  No.  1  aenre  abo 
for  No.  4,  so  that  our  public  external  scenes  will  he  limited  to  two, 
viz.,  a  pubUepiacB  be/on  the  Aetut  cfBnUua.  and  the  Forum, 

A  public  place  in  Rome  was  laid  out  (lin  the  streets^  in  a  lonnat 
right-angled  fashion  (0er  the  fire  of  A.D.  64,  before  this  time  the  open 
spaces  in  front  of  the  public  buildings  or  the  houses  of  distinguished 
senators  might  be  either  r^ular  or  irregular.  But  whatever 
were  the  boundai^  lines  of  the  space  its^f  there  would  be  an 
ioterruptton  to  their  continuation  wherever  houses  like  tfaat  belonging 
to  Bbutus  stood.  For  here  an  extra  open  space  would  he  added 
forming  a  front  court  to  the  hoiise  which  the  Romans  called  the 
vesHhmtm  and  the  Greeks  np6$vpo».  This  vestibule  was  surrounded 
on  three  aides  by  buildings,  but  on  the  fourth  side  it  was  open  to  the 
street  or  public  place.  In  the  centre  of  the  recessed  ade  or  princ^sl 
fafade  was  the  front  door,  opening  into  what  we  now  improperly  call 
the  hall,  or  vestibule,  but  which  was  then  called  the  ottium,  OTjtmmj 
that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  the  doors  or  opening.  These  doors  wece 
nearly  always  in  pairs,  or  folding;  and  thus  we  find  the  word  fiar  Aa 
door  itself  generally  used  in  the  plural— ^im.  Some  important  dona 
were  so  wide  as  to  w  made  in  more  than  two  foldL  so  tnat  each  dda 
was  folded  back  twice  or  more  in  itself,  just  like  the  large  Japaoess 
doors  are  at  the  present  time.  The  weuth  of  material — of  wood  and 
bronze,  ivory  and  rilver,  tortoiseshell  and  gold— expended  on  these 
doors  and  door-cases,  their  great  size  as  compared  .vrith  modem  pm- 
portions,  and  the  reverence,  not  to  say  superstition,  with  whidi  the 
threshold  was  regarded,  show  us  the  paramount  importance  of  these 
features  in  the  exteriors  at  least  of  domestic  cla^c  nrchitectuie. 
Passing  through  the  ostium,  paved  with  marble,  we  enter  the  real 
hall,  or  atrium.  In  small  houses  this  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  an  inner  court-yard,  having  a  tank  in  the  centre,  with  a  shed 
roof  against  the  four  waUs  as  a  protection  from  both  sun  and  ndn ; 
but  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  this  courtyard  expands  into  a 
richly  decorated  quadrangle,  with  the  itr^luvium  and  fountain  in  the 
centre ;  whilst  busts, statues, bronze  seats  and  tables,  covered  withsking 
or  embroideries,  ivories  and  curtains  heavy  with  gold  and  crowded  with 
needlework  made  the  diady  walks  beneath  the  wido^preadiiXR  nx^ 
a  veiy  pleasant  louiu^  place  after  breakfast,  as  Bbvtub  or  C^gsbo 
chatted  with  their  mends,  recdved  clients,  or  snubbed  depatatum. 
Beyond  the  atrinm  facang  the  entrance  or  oatium,  was  a  room  called 
the  UAUmm  (what  we  should  call  an  ante  room),  cme  ride  was 
to  the  atrium,  and  the  opponte  side  to  the  peristyle,  A  passage  way 
or/atum  by  its  side  shom  that  the  tahtinum  was  not  used  as  a  com- 
mon corridor.  The  side  passage  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  servsnta,  and 
the  large  opening  for  the  quests.  Beyond  the  peristyle  another  hioad 
opening  caUed  obcu$j  witii  its  attendant  passage,  lea  to  the  gazdcn  « 
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orchard,  so  that  from  the  front  door  to  the  garden  an  unintermpted 
'new,  varied  hj  beautiful  gradations  of  light  and  ehadow,  could  be 
had  whenever  the  eurtaina  of  the  oecus  and  the  tablinum  were  with- 
drawn. Round  the  two  courts  (the  atriam  and  the  peristyle)  the 
wiooB  apartments  of  the  house  were  airanged. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  one  of  the  most  important  houses  in 
Pompeii,  and  its  length  from  the  street  door  to  the  garden  entrance 
is  about  200  feet  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Srst-class 
houses  of  Rome  were  widely  different  Axim  this.  Granted  plenty  of 
land  at  his  disposal,  and  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  number  or  size 
of  courts  or  peristyles  a  wealthy  Roman  aiistocrat  might  desire— and 
have.  There  was  no  lack  of  size  nor  of  costly  furniture,  no  lack  of 
alftTe^work  in  tesselated  flora:  and  encrusted  wall,  no  want  of  most 
lovely  atatneB  from  Greece,  or  textUe  fabric  from  Ana,  for  everT 
oonnby  that  had  been  dominated  hj  Borne,  and  that  posseasoa. 
artistic  woA  wwth  having,  «mtribntea  to  make  the  hotuea  of  Roman 
nobles  all  glmious  within.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  was  really  no 
anhitectore — arUstically  speaMnv.  And  in  tiiia  sense  any  one  a  the 
buildings  of  the  Athenian  Acrt^olis,  Parthenon,  Propylaea  or  Erec- 
tfaeium  would  have  outweighed  all  Rome. 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  act  is  described  as  laid  in  the  Capitol. 
Now  the  Oapitolium,  properly  so  called,  was  the  temple  on  the  Mons 
Capitolinus — the  triple  shnne  of  Jvpitbr,  Jmxo  and  MTinvrta 
already  refiarred  to  in  my  notes  on  the  play  of  Coriotanns.  The  old 
Etruscan  building  of  Tarquinius  Friscus  that  Ooriolanus  saw  had 
been  buriit  down  (b.o.  83),  rebuilt  by  Sulla,  and  dedicated  b.o.  69. 
Im posing  it  possibly  was  not ;  rich  In  all  sorts  of  borrowed  art  it 
may  have  been;  but  we  must  not  confound  it  with  the  work  of 
DoMiTiAif,  that  temple  which  was  200  feet  square,  to  which  100  steps 
ascended,  whose  gates  were  of  bronze,  and  whose  ceilings  and  tiles 
were  overlaid  with  gold  at  a  cost  of  12,000  talents.  The  temple  of 
tile  year  B.0. 69  was  no  dovbt  less  in  size  and  Ut  less  sumptoooa 
fliaa  its  snooassor,  and  if  we  may  accept  as  any  evidence  the  coins  of 
TaiffASiAir,  it  waa  not  mneh  superior  to  the  Ebruacan  example,  like 
the  mediaeval  OooneUs  and  Parliaments  of  England,  the  Senate  met 
at  di&rait  places,  in  accordance  with  the  summons  of  the  CrauuL 
It  was  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the  Palatine,  that  the 
Swate  met  on  the  important  occasion  when  waa  enacted  the  great 
parliamenta^  scene  between  Cicebo  and  Catalive,  which  ended  Id 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  latter.  It  was  in  the  Capitol — and 
I  would  venture  to  say  in  the  pronaos,  otherwise  the  prodomus 
of  the  temple,  encl(»ed  by  marble  screens  and  thick  set  with 
statue^  that  of  Pokpet  among  others — that  the  mighty  Jitliits 
fell.  But  neither  this  nor  the  honses  or  palaces  of  Bbutus  and 
CasAB  can  be  fairly  described  without  drawings.  The  Forum  of 
the  play  is  nnquestionabl^  the  principal  one  of  the  city,  or  the  Forum 
Romanum,  the  site  of  which  waa  in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline 
and  I^latine  hills — an  irregular  space,  one  end  wider  than  the  other 
where  was  placed  the  platform  from  which  BBxmrs  and  Ahtokt 
made  their  speechea  to  the  people.  The  whole  endosnre  did  not 
cover  much  more  around  than  an  ordinary  cathedral  does,  and  so, 
ibis  provins;  insnfficiaiti  Casab  built  another,  called  the  Fomm 
Jnlium,  and  after  him  Avausius  built  a  third,  but  of  these  we  know 
next  to  nothing,  for  the  remains  which  now  exist  are  those  of 
Ieajait's  forum  (a.d.  98-117). 

In  speaking  of  the  cottume  of  the  time  of  Juliu?  C^ar,  we  must 
be  careful,  as  with  the  architecture,  not  to  confound  the  distinctively 
Roman  style  of  the  full-blown  empire,  as  shown  on  sculptured 
column  and  triumphal  arch,  with  the  transitional  style  of  the  later 
days  of  the  Commonwealth.  People  are  far.  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  styles  of  art  in  Greece  and  Rome  as  stagnant,  the 
one  represented  by  her  Parthenon,  the  other  by  her  Colosseum, 
which  IS  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  look  at  the  church  of 
Hbnbt  III.  at  Westminster,  and  fowet  there  was  ever  a  Waltham, 
a  Habold,  or  an  Eadwara.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  until  the  empire  was  established  and  the  arts  of  foreign 
countries  not  merely  looted  but  brought  to  bear  on  Rome  with 
something  like  a  definite  influence,  in  costume  as  in  architecture 
and  other  arts,  Etruscan  traditions  still  formed  the  bans.  Real 
authorities  ss  to  the  costume  of  Jimiis  C^ab  are  no  means 
tdoitiful.  It  is  true  Subtonii^  TBANaimxvs  in  his Vitee  Duodecim 
Casamm,**  f^ves  us  detailed  descriptions  of  the  dress  as  well  as  of  the 
persons  of  Julius  and  Octaviub,  but  Sueioitxus  wrote  quite  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  C^ab,  and  is  not  so  carefully 
accurate  in  all  other  matters  as  to  lead  us  to  place  any  more  reliance 
on  his  description  of  the  dress  of  b.c.  44  than  we  should  on  a  Dail^ 
Ttltffraph  review  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a.o.  1700.  Dion  ' 
Oassius  shows  more  diacrimiDation  and  is  more  careful  of  detail ;  but 
tiien  Dion  is  later  even  than  Subtohius,  for  he  wrote  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  play.  It  is  more  than 
Ittely  that  the  costumes  of  the  later  years  of  the  commonwealth  were 
not  very  widely  difi^rent  from  those  described  in  my  last  article.  It 
may  be  that  the  toga  and  tumc  were  fuller  than  ia  the  true  Etruscan 
examples,  and  that  there  was  less  of  the  Asiatic  aad  more  of  the 
Greek  in  the  general  tdlettea,  not  only  in  the  dress  but  in  the  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair,  personal  ornaments,  &c. ;  but  as  my  next  article 
will  be  on  the  play  or  Aiitony  and  Cleopatra,  I  reserve  further  com- 
ment on  the  costume  of  this  period  till  next  week. 

Mr.  Grimahawa'a  Ptotozei  Sprkiff,  has  been  porchased  fi» 

ft  Jaifle  sum  by  Hessn.  Agnav. 


WORKS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE:  DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 

rE  "Black  and  White"  exhibitions  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  of 
which  this  is  the  third,  probably  owed  thwr  estabhshment  to  a 
revived  interest  in  the  art  of  etching.  Etching  is  in  fact  the  fashion 
at  present  The  more  disappointing  is  it  to  find  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  such  a  scanty  number  of  specimens :  it  seems  rather  hard 
upon  the  originators  of  this  enterprise  that  more  of  the  distinguished 
etchers  of  the  day,  both  English  and  foreign,  have  not  found  it  worth 
while  to  contribute  of  their  best  work,  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
a  praiseworthy  undertaking,  if  not  for  their  own  glory.  Such  etchings 
as  are  worthy  note  are  chiefly  contributed  by  gentlemen  on  the 
committee,  which  numbers  the  distinguished  foreigners  JuLsa 
jAOauBHABT  and  Leon  L'Hkrmitte.  The  chief  excellence  of  the 
exhibition  is  tiie  varie^  of  methods  of  wfaidi  it  affords  illnsbation. 
We  have  aquafortes,  a  few  mezzotints,  drawings  in  pen  and  ink, 
pen(nl,  sepia  and  Indian  ink,  charcoal  Bnd  chalk  studies,  a  few  draw- 
ings on  the  wood,  and  an  experiment  in  staining  on  wood  by  Mr. 
Hebkomeb. 

The  finest  things  in  the  Gallery  are  certainly  the  works  in  charcoal 
by  M.  L'Hebhitte.  This  artist  seems  not  only  to  think  out  his 
subjects  in  black  and  white,  but  there  is  a  spedal  affinity  between 
the  medium  in  which  he  works  and  the  manner  in  which  he  looks  at 
nature.  The  crumble  of  the  charcoal,  its  velvety  darks,  and  broken 
quality  of  graduated  tones,  suit  well  the  rather  solemu  simplicity  of 
his  scenes  from  peasant  life,  or  quiet  studies  of  old  buildings ;  for  in 
all  of  these  there  is  a  certain  sad  suggestiveness,  whether  it  be  of 
pathos  in  the  human  life,  or  of  wear  of  time  and  change  on  places 
where  men  dwell.  Other  studies  in  charcoal  wortiiy  of  note  are 
landscapes,  as  for  instance  The  Monk's  Walk,  by  J.  S.  Ravbh  ;  a  clever 
scene  in  The  Fared  of  FaUainebleou,  by  M.  RfiTi,  two  efiective 
landscapes  by  Aohixxb  Disk,  a  large  study  in  black  and  white  by 
M.  Aumokieb,  for  his  picture  now  in  the  Academy,  of  77u  Thames  at 
Great  Marhw,  and  a  piece  of  well  observed  atmoephraie  e^t 
Clearing  up  for  a  Fine  AJi^w)on  by  Mr.  KiiMPBL. 

The  immense  demand  for  good  illustrations  to  pictorial  papers, 
periodicals,  &c.,  has  stimulated  an  especial  industry  among  figure 
artists.  To  commissions  for  the  Graphic  newspaper,  for  instance,  we 
owe,  as  it  appears,  a  vast  number  of  clever  pictures  which  have 
passed  through  various  stages,  from  the  artisf  s  first  drawing,  the 
subsequent  engraving,  and  often  finally  a  water  colour  or  oil  picture 
of  more  or  less  importance.  As  example  we  see  here  a  study  of  two 
peosioners  for  the  Latt  Mueter,  executed  for  the  Cfraphtc  by  Mr. 
Hereokeb,  and  now  in  much  amplified  and  glorified  estate  on  the 
Academy  walls  in  oils.  Severs!  other  of  the  original  Tyrolese 
sketches  by  this  artist  have  appeared  in  the  Graphic,  and  afterwards 
as  water  colour  drawings  in  the  Institute.  M,  Victob  Hugo's 
story,  "Ninety-Three,"  which  was  first  published  in  the  same 
newspaper^  has  inspired  a  wonderfully  sprited  set  of  illustrations  by 
various  artists,  Messrs.  Hbbeohbb,  W.  Skall,  and  Mrs.  Axunohah 
(H.  Faiebsoit).  Amongst  work  of  a  like  tdnd  are  drawings  by 
Mr.  Gbboort  and  Mr.  C.  Grern,  and  we  must  point  admiiinriy  to 
another  study  by  Mr.  Small— rA«  ^itghtag  Idatch.  These  uimgs 
are  really  all  capital  in  their  way,  and  quite  as  good  as  foreign  work. 
We  have  been  drawn  to  a  beautiful  drawing  in  sepia  by  G.  Clausen, 
At  the  AUar  of  Our  Lady,  two  peasant  children  in  profile  kneeling  at 
their  simple  devotions,  where  the  sua  from  a  ude  window  tou^ea 
the  close  capped  heads  and  little  straight  figures.  This  artist  has 
been  hitherto  known  by  his  designs  for  decorative  work,  but  this 
drawing  is  charming  in  feeling,  and  cleanly  and  pointedly  executed. 

The  lamiliar  fun  of  M.  Du  Maubieb  will  delight  his  admirers  in  the 
studies  for  Punch,  as  will  the  illustrations  of  Johit  Tenniel.  On  the 
screen  enlivenened  by  these  is  an  ezquinte  little  idyll  by  M.  L£vy  in 
pen  and  ink,  Le  QvS,  a  youth  carrying  a  girl  across  stepping  stones. 
The  execution  of  this  morsel  is  wonderfully  tender  and  delicate. 
For  like  qualities,  but  left  in  sketchy  incompleteness,  we  must  notice 
an  illustration  to  Milton's  VAUegrOf  by  Fbbdebick  Taxlbb.^  A 
littie  stndy  in  Indian  ink  of  Oriental  Armt,  by  the  etcher,  J.  JAcauB- 
HARTj  shows  that  predsion  and  assured  ease  of  handling  wMch  dis- 
tinguish his  aquafortes.  Some  laige  figures  by  H.  S.  Mabks,  A.R.A., 
in  black  and  white,  excellent  as  they  are,  well  drawn,  pointed  in 
humour,  capital  in  general  plan  of  light  and  sh^e,  yet  lack,  in  com- 
mon with  his  ad  and  water  colour  work,  character  in  touch  uid  force. 
It  is  curious  that  an  artist  exception^dIy  orig^al  in  fancy  should 
exhibit  handling  so  comparatively  insignificant. 

Prominent  amongst  the  drawings  are  about  half-a-dozen  of  the 
designs  for  the  Gospel  illustrations  of  the  famous  Bida.  These  are 
in  some  respects  disappointing.  The  admirable  etchers  who  trans- 
lated these  compositions  have  often  iniproved  upon  the  originals ;  as 
an  exception  we  may  cite  the  Foolieh  Virgins,  the  mysterious  grada- 
tions of^gloom  in  which  are  finer  in  the  drawing  than  in  the  etcher's 
too  black  translation. 

Two  mild  cartoons  for  certain  reli^ous  subjects,  painted  by  Mr. 
Wbstlaeb,  in  a  church  at  Notling  Hill ;  a  composition  in  red  chalk, 
entitied  the  Fate  of  Benefactmrt,  and  explained  by  a  long  poetic 
extract,  by  Mr.  Cavb  Thoxas,  and  a  number  of  very  laive  stu£es  <^ 
heads  by  various  authors,  are  the  most  amUtious  ana  least  satia- 
factory  specimens  of  art  in  light  and  shade  to  be  seen  here.  Perhaps 
we  may  also  include  a  truly  remarkable  pictorial  comment  on  vL^ 
Ifinetemth  Vwte  of  the  Ttoen^-fourtk  Cwgiter  tif  Deuteronon^t  ^7 
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Mr.  F.  Waxxib,  Also  too  nngular  to  pass  orer  ii  an  awful 
encounter  between  a  ^nff&  a  Uoiu  and  a  lioness,  with  three  more 
giraffes  in  the  distance,  entitled,  TmFomlh  WardLoi^er,  New  York, 

hfAznDG.Swmr 

Let  tu  turn  to  the  etchings.  Here,  at  least,  the  sabject  matter 
and  manner  are  eomprehenuble  enongn.  Manj  of  the  etchings,  and 
some  of  the  rerj  beet,  are  tnuulationa  of  pictnres,  and  the  interest 
is  of  8  spedsl  character,  as  the  interpretation  of  one  artist  by 
another.  Thus  Le  Limtr,  after  MsissoimrB  bv  jACQtTi»ART,  in 
which  the  etcher,  otherwise  so  acutely  faithfal,  has  certainly  mis- 
managed the  fbreshortening  of  the  crossed  legs  of  the  seated 
fiffnre ;  La  Partie  inigale,  a  capital  etching  after  Vibeet  by 
MoNQinwT ;  two  etchings  from  ToutMOUCmE  by  FLAHEire,  clever,  of 
course,  bat  as  translations  of  the  artist's  manner  not  successful,  at 
any  rate  in  case  of  Ckerchant  ten  lAvre ;  a  rery  fine  etching  1^ 
Bi,TOV,  of  Waws's  portrait  of  the  JamM  MartineaH ;  there  is 
mnch  quality  in  this  work,  though  it  is,  may  be,  rather  laboured. 
The  copies  by  English  etchers  from  pictures  are  also  creditable. 
Jfc.  Enwnr  Edwards'  Teidons  of  Oin  Crome  are  rather  scratchy 
and  Bcribbly,  but  by  no  means  to  be  despised ;  Mr.  Waxthbr,  who 
dates  from  Paris,  exhibits  a  careful,  rather  heavy,  etching  of  Rowtxt's 
Mn.  FitiAerhert,  a  splendid  transcription  of  Delacroti's  Mooruh 
Women,  and,  auo  plucky,  of  a  Spanish  Peasant,  by  Kronaitlt.  Mr. 
Hook  etches  his  own  picture,  Brimming  HottoTids,  and  Mr.  Hatllab, 
in  mezzotint^  reproduces  figures,  one  of  which.  Once  a  TFeefc,  a  man 
asleep  in  hu  pew  under  a  dull  sermon,  is  capitally  drawn.  Not 
many  etchings  after  out-of-door  nature  attract.  There  is  a  beautiful 
little  plate  from  a  cromds  of  a  street  view  by  Maximb  Lalabhb, 
the  only  contribution  of  this  charming  etcher.  Also  must  be  noted 
the  architectural  subjects  by  Mdlle.  G.  Netl,  firm,  spirited  work, 
implying  quick  eye  and  practised  hand.  The  etchings  of  M.  Tair£ 
do  not  attract  us ;  they  want  nnity. 

The  finest  landscape  etching  in  the  Gallery  is  a  large  compositios 
of  trees  and  sky  dunng  a  Coup  de  Vent  by  M.  Leokos.  Very  few 
etchers  would  venture  to  tackle  the  subject  on  such  a  scale,  but  the 
large,  broad  manner  of  M.  Lboros  carries  him  at  ease  through 
passages  where  a  less  skilled  artist  must  falter  and  fall  into  incoherency. 
If  the  general  merit  of  the  black  and  white  eontribations  were  up  to 
tHs  pitch  we  should  not  have  to  record  that  the  ezhibitioa  is,  on 
the  whole,  rather  disappointing. 


AHCIENT  AND  MODERN  MURAL  DECORATION. 

Bt  Mb.  Thokas  WHtrBtmir. 

{Conduded  from  page  332.) 

ANOTHER  artistic  revival,  also,  the  progrws  of  which  is  matter  of  sincer« 
eoogntolatioD,  alihoi^h  the  resalta  may  not  always  be  in  the  boat  taste, 
is  that  of  stainsd  glass.  Originally  intended  as  a  substitute  in  some 
xespects  for  painted  walls  by  those  most  inaginaUve  and  poetical  bmldors 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  erected  the  stupendons  and  magnificent 
cathedrals  which  stjU  adorn  Europe;  these  grand  window  Bur&cm,  sym- 
metrically divided  into  admirably  proportioned  spaces  by  most  elegant 
tracery,  glowed  with  a  chromatic  fiarmoo;  which,  for  pare  translnceDt 
Bplendour,  threw  all  previous  efforts  at  coloured  muml  decoration  com- 
pletely into  shade.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  iaveatois  of  this 
new  and  most  wooderfol  method  of  at  once  illomioating  and  adorning  the 
temples  of  the  Most  High  God  regarded  glass  as  essentially  the  vehicle 
for  displaying,  id  exquisitely  gradnted  arrasgemeut  of  hue  and  tone, 
transparent  c^onr.  Thpy  did  not  attempt  to  prodnce  realistic  pictures  on 
glass,  but  wisely  contented  themselves  with  developing  to  the  ntmost  pos- 
sible degree  the  special  capabilities  for  the  expression  of  one  of  beauty's 
many  aspects  possessed  by  the  material  in  which  tbey  worked.  Externally 
these  cathedrals  were  enriched  by  piDnade,  and  spire,  and  flyii^  buttress, 
and  moat  lovely  and  intzkate  tracery,  and  exhausllefs  wealth  of  statoary. 
iDtemally  they  glowed  with  hues  before  which  those  of  the  rainbow  paled. 
Sarely  these  effects — the  dedication  of  man's  beet  fiioultiea  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  his  Creator — cannot  be  coosidered  as  impiety.  It  may  not 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  restore  our  cathedrals  to  their  original  condition 
of  decorative  perfection,  for  their  historical  value  might  be  diminiahed 
thereby;  but  there  can  certainly  be  only  unmixed  good  in  replaciDg  in 
windows,  wherever  possible,  that  lovely  and  innocent  colour  which  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  our  puritanical  forefittbers  often  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regrettfd  that  a  larger  portion  of  ihe 
waalth  of  this  eaormonsly  wealthy  country  is  not  employed  in  making 
beautifnl  what  we  term  places  of  worship.  At  present  there  appears  to 
be,  too  often,  a  miserable  compromise,  A  little  oroameDt  seems  per- 
nissable — mnch  is  regarded  as  a  sio.  Whereas  there  should  be  no  halting 
midway.  Either  beauty  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  is  criminal,  and  no  bnild- 
ing  of  this  kind  should  bo  polluted  by  even  the  f*inte8t  aaggeation  of  those 
inexbanstibla  riches  of  form  and  colour  of  which  the  universe  is  so  full 
that  both  beaven  and  earth  daclan  the  ^ory  of  God.  or  man's  attempt  to 
illustrate  this  marvellous  diversity  of  structure  and  hoe  sboald  be  carried 
to  the  highest  perfectness  of  which  bis  endowmente  will  permit.  If  this 
problem  be  rightly  solved  the  great  constructive  and  decorative  genius  of 
tha  age  will  have  a  noble  and  ample  field  for  its  developmeut. 

These  processes  upon  which  I  have  briefly  touched  have  been  among 
the  more  important,  or  general  modes  of  mural  decoration,  but  thero  are 
others,  such  as  water  glnss  painting,  which  may  be  considered  either 
as  a  failure,  or  on  its  trial ;  and  sgrufltto,  recently  retired  at  South 
Kensingtoa,  which,  if  it  endure  this  climate,  may,  for  the  decoration  of 
plain  spaces  of  outer  walls,  prove  eminently  serviceable.  There  are  also 
tsna  eotta  toe  exterior  wwk,  and  leather,  with  its  imitations,  paper 


haogbMi,  and  m  Infinite  Tariety  of  tilea  far  hrterior  mmaA  adonmeafc. 
Upon  these,  th^  several  advanti^es  and  cbaiaetaristM,  I  voold  viBimfiy 
dilate  did  time  permit,  but  I  mast  baatao  to  tb*  coasideiatiae  at  ntuir 
material  which  in  Eagjish  domestk  aidiiteetaM  bae  pl^ed  a  sama> 
what  important  part,  namuij  wood.  It  is  iaposeiUa  to  vsadtr 
among  the  pleasant  rales  and  shady  lanes  at  oar  rural  dis- 
tricts without  admiring  the  pictaresqne  aftet  pradoosd  ia  «»* 
of  onr  old  &nnhousaa  and  cottages  by  the  dirima  of  thrir  mils 
into  irregular  spaces  by  means  of  timber.  I  have  here  a  sketd  of  oae  at 
the  rudest  speeimens,  the  gable  of  an  old  farmhouse  near  Rij^ey,  Sararf^ 
known  as  Homewood ;  and  interesting  as  having  been  built  from  us 
materials  of  Newark  Priory,  when  it  was  dismantled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  TIIT.,  the  nins  of  which  stand  on  the  tarn  land.  This,  the  oldest 
portion  of  (he  house,  which  in  its  present  state  illustrates  &m  tmilding  i£ 
three  dilfa«Bt  epochs,  seems  orig^ioaUy  to  have  been  internally  mec^  e 
larg^  ball,  the  western  end  of  wmeh  was  xsnsed  hj  a  step^  and  haviag  a 
loft  or  Karret  of  equal  siae  above  it  And  it  diftn  fhm  all  the  other  oli 
bousas  in  the  aeighbonrtiood  dirongh  the  spaees  between  the  tinkers  bsisr 
filled  io  with  flint  and  chalk,  <rf  which  toe  Friuy  wu  ematneted,  SM 
which  were  brought  from  the  downs  at  some  four  distance,  iastsad 

of  brick  made  f^m  the  clay  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Nothing  oaa 
more  inartificial  than  the  diapoeition  o[  the  wood  in  thia  exanqde,  bat  at 
the  suae  time  it  iotrodoees  the  element  of  Tariety,  and  saves  the  sartee 
from  downright  monotonous  ugliness.  In  Great  Tangley  Manor  Hoos^ 
near  Guildford,  built,  or  at  least  altered  to  its  present  appearance,  im 
1688,  we  hare  a  more  determinate  form  of  external  mural  decaration  by 
means  of  wood,  whilst  a  design  for  a  timber  mansion,  which  has  been 
hindl^  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Ur.  Frank  E.  Hiieke,  shows  that  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  this  kind  of  mural  decoration  of  former  tines 
may  be  equalled,  nay,  surpassed,  now  in  harmonious  amngeniuife 
of  parte,  and  the  insertion,  m  appropriate  positions,  of  panels  graet> 
ftally  decorated.  In  the  constroetitm  of  woodwedc  fiir  the  inuriav 
of  buildings  English  sKhitects  and  artisaas  hare  mtnm  been 
celled,  as  the  magnificent  noli  seen  in  sash  halls  ae  WestmiDSter  aal 
Eltbam  testify ;  whilst  wooden  paneUitm^  carved  or  plain,  wae  IstSMriy  a 
very  favourite  mode  of  deec^ating  the  diambecs  of  the  batter  dass  of 
houses.  And  whilst  upon  this  bnnoh  of  my  subjeet  I  may,  paih^s,  he 
permitted  to  aay  a  few  words  upon  a  method  of  decorating  wooden  puieia 
which  I  bava  patented  with  the  title  "  the  Xylographic  Frocees."  Thii^ 
described  by  me  in  a  Paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  befue  the 
Sode^  of  Arts  on  Decembw  10,  1878,  eoosiste  in  printing  by  mdal 
methods,  and  by  specially  prepued  colours,  daeigns  upon  wood  suraeeiL 
The  process  and  the  result  are,  if  the  most  diligent  inc^ulry  authorise  me 
to  expms  an  opinion,  novel ;  and,  however  humble  this  fbrm  of  art 
appear  in  comparison  with  those  which  I  base  been  enumerating,  I  believs 
that  it  will  nevertheless  be  of  some  utility.  By  H^an  elaboate  deco- 
rative design  ean  be  impressed  at  once,  in  any  colour  or  eetonrs,  apoa  a 
panel  either  of  the  natural  oolonr,  or  stained,  or  painted  at  aay  cmoub; 
and  either  rough  or  smooth  in  texture,  ptorided  only  that  the  thidnsss  eC 
the  panel  be  equal  throu^ont.  This  thickness  may  nay  aeaordiag  to  the 
use  to  which  the  paael  is  to  be  applied,  bat  ia  each  panel  it  mnst  be  oair 
form.  The  desigiis  thus  produced  axe  intokled  to  be  used  as  Mses  aaA 
dados  for  the  decoration  of  rooms;  also  as  panels  for  doors,  eaUnsta,  sad 
all  articles  of  furniture  in  which  flat  decorated  surfaces  axe  emphtyed.  A 
few  specimens  are  shown  out  of  a  number  produced  to  thoroaglL|r  tist 
the  process  by  Mr.  Attfield,  a  printer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hook^ 
of  Guildford,  and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  core  and  troable 
be  took  to  work  out  sneeessfully  under  my  superintendence  a  tnaneh  of 
printing  which  to  htm  was  entirely  novel,  and  which,  I  had  been  asaand 
by  men  of  great  eiperienc^  it  wa^  on  account  of  msehaoieal  obstads^ 
imposMble  to  accomplish. 

And  now,  returning  to  matten  of  more  Import,  and  admitting  as  I 
believe  wo  do,  that  beauty  of  mural  decoration  is  not  only  an  admirable 
quality  in  itself,  but  one  which  is  calcntated  to  develope  healthily  the- 
faculties  of  those  it  employs;  it  is  to  the  practical  artisan  we  most  look 
for  perfection  and  finish,  at  lenst  in  many  of  the  details.  In  olden  tiates 
when  art,  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  datk  ages,  was  once  mors  stnp- 
gling  towards  light,  the  artist  and  the  artisan  were  one.  Then  art  ws* 
essentially  decorative,  that  is,  not  confined  in  its  highest  maaifeststions  lo 
movable  pieturas  and  statoos,  bat  ^plied  to  bnildinn  themeelvea ;  and  the 
men  who  exercised  this  decontire  cxaft  vote  skilled  m  every  detail  of  their 
calling.  I  cannot  better  exemplify  the  cue  they  took  to  learn  tlmr  busi- 
ness thoroaghly  than  by  quoting  the  old  Italian  arUst  Gennino  Oennim, 
whose  invaluable  recoid  of  the  art  proceasea  employed  in  his  time  was 
nrittea  in  the  year  1437.  Hare  he  tells  ua  "  in  miat  manner  (he  ait  of 
painting  pictures  should  be  acquired,"  And  he  proceeds :  "  Enow,  thai 
you  cannot  learn  to  paint  in  less  time  than  that  which  I  shall  name  to  yon. 
In  the  first  place,  you  must  study  drawing  fbr  at  least  one  year ;  thea  yea 
must  remain  with  a  master  at  the  worksh^  " — note  the  term  wotkebu^  ia 
Italian  boitega — "  for  the  space  ct  six  years  at  least,  that  yon  may  Imib 
all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  art — to  grind  colours,  to  boil  down  ^vt, 
to  grind  plaster,  to  acquire  the  practice  of  laying  grounds  on  ^rtore^  *> 
work  in  relief,  and  to  smooth  the  surface,  and  to  gild ;  afterwards  to  ptae- 
tice  colouring,  to  adorn  with  mordants,  paint  cloths  of  gold,  aad  paiat  oa 
walls,  fi>r  six  more  yean — drawing  without  intenaiauoo  on  bolidsys  asd 
workdays— and  by  this  meaas  yon  will  seqaira  mat  MtpstisBBs.  If  }*■ 
do  otherwise  yon  will  never  attaia  pofsetioo."  now  here  is  the  advice  sc 
a  man  educated  in  the  l9est  art  school  of  his  time — a  school  whoss  wori^r 
still  in  excellent  preservation,  are  the  pride  of  Italy  and  the  admiraUoa  of 
the  world.  "  I,  Cennino,"  he  says,  "  son  of  Andrew  Cennini,  born  is  the 
CoUe  di  Yaldelsa,  was  instmcted  in  these  arts  for  twelve  years  by  Agnol% 
son  of  Taddeo,  of  Florence,  my  master,  who  learned  the  art  £rom  TaddN^ 
his  father,  the  godson  of  Giottc^  whose  disciple  he  had  been  for  tesnly- 
four  years." 

No  relying  hare  upon  heaven-bom  aenins  merely,  bnt  upoa  fsaias  with 
a  solid  basis  Of  sheer  hard  work.  Now-a-days  whra  *«*lHtS9*^ 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  walla  of  important  edUcait  ve  have 
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OasamisHUUu,"  and  " ParUan)<uitai7  Committoes,"  and  "Bine  Boolu," 
ftod  weelicita  chaoe  of  conflictiog  opiaious  which  leaves  the  last  stage  of  coo- 
fnsioD  sloKMt  Tone  thas  the  firab  state  of  igDoraocs.  No  mmder  that 
•ome  of  the  works  commeoced  nnder  eooh  aDspices  begin  to  deca;  almost 
httote  thi7  ON  wmpleted.  No ;  what  we  want,  if  durability  in  art  vatk 
is  to  iie  iocmced,  is  the  experience  of  tlie  skilled  axt  workman ;  of  the  lo&n 
who  has  not  been  educated  in  the  studio  merely  bat  in  the  workshop,  of 
the  man  who  not  only  knows  how  to  design  but  "  to  grind  colours,  to  boil 
down  glneB.  to  grind  plaster."  We  want  men,  if  the  moral  decorations  of 
oar  edifices  are  to  vie  in  durability  with  those  of  former  ages,  who  hare 
not  only  mairtered  the  principles  which  underlie  all  styles  of  art,  but  hare 
also  coni]uered  the  materials  in  which  these  principles  are  to  be  embodied. 
VcOTDerly  tliii  stMihanical  and  adentiSc  knowledge  were  aatten  of  tradi- 
tion :  DOW.  tiity  have  too  often  to  be  imperfectly  acquired  by  a  long  course 
of  laborious  experiment.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the 
ioTentor  of  tai  painting,  Van  Eyck,  in  the  year  1410,  and  the  great 
Venetian  painters  a  crntory  later,  thoroughly  understood  the  process  by 
which  could  be  obtained  not  only  the  most  admirable  imitation  of  natural 
appwrances,  but  also  the  most  comjdete  duiabilitj  of  which  the  vehicle 
and  materials  wonld  admit  There  is  nothing,  ao  far  as  tiie  En^ish  school 
Ii  concerned,  more  curious  and  in  some  respects  unfortunate  than  the  utter 
^certainty,  wiih  regard  to  materials,  at  leiast,  which  seems  from  first  to 
last  to  have  pervaded  the  practice  of  that  great  master  of  portraiture  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds ;  and  he  would  be  either  a  very  bold  or  a  very  vain 
man  who  would  assert  that  he  had  thoronghly  mastered  this  nodonbtedly 
«imp1e,  but  essentially  scientific,  process  now.  This  shows  how  practical 
art  knowledge,  once  commonly  accepted,  may  in  course  of  time,  die  out ; 
and  it  points  to  the  very  great  importance  oi  preserving  not  merely  receipts 
or  deseriptions  in  books,  bnt  the  beat  methods  in  actual  operation,  so  that 
^«  intellect,  the  eye,  and  the  band  may  work  with  that  harmonious  nnisiui 
which  alone  can  produce  excellence  in  pictorial  and  plastic  art.  To  such  a 
zesult  an  institution  like  this  may  eventually  greatly  contribute.  What  we 
vant  is  to  forget  the  word  mechanic,  and  bi  snbstitute  for  it  that  term  of 
ftr  higher  meaning,  artasas.  Now  I  should  say  that  men  like  Cennino 
Ceonini  wen  artisans — aitiflcera — wise-hearted  men,  as  Homer  calls  them 
— men  who,  io  scripture  phrase,  did  what  their  hand  found  to  with  their 
pnig^t — men  who  worked  with  a  belief  that  what  they  did  would  live  after 
4liem — men  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings  may  have  been,  had  at  least 
the  consrioasns—  that  they  had  lived  a  lift  of  intdlectnal  delight,  and  not 
•BeieW  grovelled  in  a  Circean  sty  of  sensiial  pleasure. 

I  sbonid  ttiink  that  to  those  interested  in  art  there  can  scarcely  be  more 
■dcSghtful  reading  of  its  kind  than  Vasari's  biographies  of  the  men,  like 
Cennim,  whose  labours  resuscitated  ait  in  Italy.  Their  perfect  nnselflsh 
^ntlmsiasm,  their  intense  eiyoyment  of  their  work  for  the  work's  sake, 
their  thorough  determination  that  what  they  did  should  snrpass  if  possible 
aU  pMVMnw  ^Mtfli  is  almost  startling  to  oe  in  this  age  of  comparative 
material  [miapeiity  when  much,  even  of  artistic  worit,  seems  done  mainly 
with  a  view  of  accumulating  we^th.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  dignity  of  labour,  and  this  term  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  aptness 
to  art  labour ;  for  there  is  none  other  that  demaads  more  exquisite  skill  of 
hand,  or  is  more  calculated  to  refine  the  senses  by  communion  with  those 
works  of  nature  whidi  express  in  the  highest  degree  harmony  and  beauty. 
3Xvm  an  institntion  such  as  this,  which  already  possesses  technical  claasea 
-te  instraotion  in  oopatiy,  mechanics,  and  stained  glass,  to  which  others 
4W  similar  indaatriea  will  shortly  be  added,  should,  and  let  us  hope  will,  be  a 
esotre  whence  may  radiate  overtne  country  affiliated  branches  where  artit^ans 
will  eongragate  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  various  crafts  which  enable 
this  country  to  take  so  proud  a  position  in  the  field  of  labour,  "  I  know 
«f  but  one  art,"  said  that  greatest  of  artists,  Michael  Angelo,  meaning 
that  however  various  the  forms  of  art  may  be  they  have  all  a  common 
bond  of  union  and  are  inspired  wiUi  but  one  principle.  So  should  it  be 
with  those  enguted  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  especially  of  art 
iodnst^.  In  uiis  Inatitate,  knowledfia,  perfected  by  experience,  should  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  artisan  who  aspires  to  a  position  higher 
than  that  of  a  mere  mechanic  drudge.  So  far  as  my  information  extends 
the  man  who  is  valued  and  respected  by  his  employers  is  the  skilled  work- 
man— the  man  who  can  use  his  head  as  welt  as  nis  hands — the  man  whose 
mind  by  contact  with  other  minds  has  profited  by  idea*  out  of  his  own 
mwe  experience  or  calling,  and  who,  so  far,  has  received  what  may  be 
iarmed  a  liberal  educaliou.  la  an  Institute  such  as  this,  then,  knowledge 
as  regards  the  practical  arte  can  be  eommnnieated,  and  from  it  may  be 
^isieminated;  and  in  thia  necessarily  imperfect  review  oi  some  of  the 
most  axtenmvely  practised  methods  <tf  mural  decoration  I  have  been 
actuated  partly  wim  the  view  of  indicating  to  the  artizan  what  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  prufitable  fields  for  the  exercise  of  some  of  his  highest 
Acuities,  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  itom  some  cf  the  gentlemen 
present  opinions  derived  from  their  experience  of  artistic  methods  or  pro- 
eoeies,  anil  which  therefore  have  practi^  value. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

ON  Tuesday  in  last  week  serrieee  were  hold  in  Ely  Cathedral  in  connec- 
trao  with  Uie  dedication  of  the  octagon  and  central  lantern,  the 
adornment  of  which  has  been  restored  and  completed  from  the  designs  of 
3fr.  Gambier  Fazry.  The  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of 
•Oarliale  en  the  occasion  : — 

A  very  difikult  task  has  been  imposed  upon  me,  but  one  which  I  wil- 
liugly  undertake  to  fulfil  according  to  my  ability,  namely,  that  of  saying 
a  vei7  few  words  which  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion  which  brings  us 
tfigether  in  £ly  Cathedral  this  evening.  I  may  not  waste  any  of  those  few 
vnda  Vftm  intro^utoiy  natter,  bnt  most  go  at  once  to  tiu  very  heart  of 
«V  *'>^  tfmk  of  tin  eantnl  portion  of  this        Jliiuter,  wJiieb 

«U  alwayi  beaotiftil,  beantifbl  erra  in  the  very  worst  period  of  its  history, 
and  mon  httntUal  •zeeediagly  with  all  the  original  ele^anoe  of  structure 
HBd  tH  th*  ncfilt  ■donsuttU  ef  the  painter'a  ikilL  This  central  ortagon 
«Dd  Ui*  ouioHly  w^ended  laBtani  wen  devieed  by  one  whose  powen 
bsTe  leldgn  b«Mi  wgiMed.    B«  ms  a  nonk  of  the  CooTaat,  bnt  aerer- 


thelees  an  engineer  of  conspicuous  ability,  as  anyone  who  has  examined 
this  building  will  allow,  and  his  taste  as  an  artist  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  engineering  power,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  ancient  c«ntrfJ 
tower  of  our  Minster  fell  down  in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  an 
architect  on  the  spot  who  was  able  to  repair  tiie  mischief,  and  not  only  to 
repair  it,  but  to  turn  the  loss  into  gain,  and  to  make  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower  the  occasion  of  adding  to  the  building  its  principal  glory.  It  was 
thus  that  this  octagon  had  its  birth,  and  that  Ely  Cathedral  became  what 
it  is.  But  I  am  led  to-day  to  speak  not  so  much  of  the  octagon  and  lan- 
tern thffloselves  as  of  their  decoratjons,  and  I  wish  you  to  notice  how  they 
were  decorated  before  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  took  them  in  hand.  I  am  not 
referring  to  paint  or  surface  colours,  but  to  decorations  which  are  more 
permanent,  decorations  of  wood  and  stone.  Some  of  you,  I  dare 
say  many  of  you,  have  perhaps  not  observed  how  complete  this 
decoration  was,  but  please  to  let  me  explain  it  to  you.  If  yon 
look  up  with  me  to  the  stone  work  in  the  eight  corners  of  the  octagon  your 
eyes  will  come  to  eight  sculptured  corbels ;  they  are  very  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  carving  has  escaped  injury.  They  represent  the  history  of 
some  reputed  chief  events  of  the  history  of  SL  Etheltireda,  the  foundress  of 
tJus  church.  I  think  it  is  not  fandfnl  to  regard  them  as  representing  the 
church  of  Ely  and  its  history  and  its  worship ;  or  to  take  a  little  wider 
view,  you  may  regard  them  as  representii^  the  Church  at  lazgn^  the 
Church  with  aUits  human  infirmities,  out  the  Chun^  nevertheleey  allowed 
with  an  inextinguishable  life.  Baising  your  eyes  a  little  higher  yon  coma 
to  certain  sitting  figures,  there  ought  to  be  twelve,  and  they  represent  the 
twelve  Apostles.  The  actual  figures  which  you  now  see  are  quite  modem, 
but  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  they  fairly  represent  the  twelve 
ancient  sitting  figures  which  once  were  there  and  are  destroyed,  and  that 
the  twelve  ancient  figure^  like  the  modem,  represmted  the  ApostlM.  Stilt 
further,  there  are  sixteen  small  stone  heads,  four  connected  with  each 
group  of  three  Apostles,  which  are  not  very  clearly  seen,  pei^ps,  from  the 
fiocff  of  the  Cathedral,  but  which,  when  examined,  show  by  the  convm* 
tional  prophetic  cap  given  to  them  that  they  are  intended  to  represent  the 
sixteen  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Once  more  looking  over  the  four 
great  arches,  you  may  see  four  sitting  figures,  which  represent  the  four 
evangelists.  These,  gnlike  the  Apostles,  are  the  original  figures,  but 
restored  to  their  ancient  beauty.  And  so  we  are  carried  up  from  the 
Church  on  earth  throngh  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangeliits  to  the  central 
and  highest  figure  of  aU,  the  Bedeamer  and  Saviour,  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords,  who  is  represented  by  the  carved  boss, 
which  crowns  the  entire  structure,  represented,  too,  in  a  very 
touching  manner;  if  you  could  see  the  figiure  distinctly  yon 
would  perceive  thnt  our  Lord  appears  with  his  right  hand  raised  in  the 
att'tude  of  blessiitg,  while  with  bis  left.  He  draws  aside  his  robe  and 
shows  his  wounded  side,  and  so  evhitdts  Himself  to  us  as  the  great 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Tlus  was  the  mediaevel  architect's  cou- 
'  ception,  and  a  very  noble  conception  it  was.  Our  great  benefactor,  Mr. 
I  Gambier  Parry,  has  helped  us  to  realise  the  conception  and  has  added  to 
[  iL  He  has  added  a  choir  of  augels  and  cherubim  to  the  other  worshippers, 
so  that  now  our  choir  is  more  complete  than  ever  it  was,  and  we  have  men 
and  angels  all  joining  together  with  one  voice  to  praise  Him  who  eits  in 
glory  above  and  who  reigus  for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  not  the  time  and  I 
am  not  to  be  the  man  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  criticism  of  the  work 
whidi  we  this  day  formally  dedicate  to  God  and  his  serriees,;  indeed,  if 
the  work  be  a  great  work,  it  will  be  the  gradually  formed  and  ■k>wly 
matured  opinion,  rather  than  the  hasty  expression  of  admiration  when  the 
charms  of  artistic  skill  first  burst  upon  us,  that  will  be  truly  valuable  and 
worthy  of  record,  but  this,  I  think,  at  least  we  may  say  that  these  are 
happy  days  which  possess  men  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  their  skill 
and  t^eirmoney  to  the  glorification  of  the  House  of  our  Go-1.  If  ever  a  work 
was  done  with  a  sinsle  eye  to  the  honour  of  God,  I  believe  that  this  is 
such  a  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  dObring  made  in  such  a 
spirit  will  not  bear  fruit  in  a  variety  of  ways  whidi  we  need  not  eren  attempt 
to  anticipate.  If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  say,  "  to  what  purpose  waa 
this  waste,"  Z  would  remind  such  an  one  of  the  box  of  precious  ointment 
which  some  thonght  was  wasted,  but  which  Christ  accepted  as  a  genuine 
offering  for  the  love  of  Him.  I  should  be  selfish  if  I  spent  one  moment 
of  my  short  time  in  speaking  of  my  own  feeling  in  observing  the  progreea 
of  the  Cathedral,  so  dear  to  me  in  daj'sgone  by— so  dear  to  me  gtitl--dear 
to  me  from  the  thoughts  of  thuse  who  aro  gone,  .inJ  dear  to  me  from  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  are  present;  1  thluk  I  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
gratulate the  City  of  Ely  and  still  more  the  Diocese  of  Ely  upon  this 
steady  and  unchecked  progress.  One  more  groat  work  is  now  eomplrted, 
and  may  be  taken  away  from  the  list  of  things  still  to  be  done;  but  we 
have  not  arrived  at  the  end  yet.  The  ruin  of  the  paet  has  not  been  fully 
restored,  and  there  are  still  great  things  wanting  before  Ely  Cathedral  can 
be  called  complete.  Seeing  what  has  been  done,  and  remembering  what 
many  of  us  remember,  shall  we  despair  of  accomplishing  even  stB&ter 
tiling  still.  But  1  must  bring  my  short  homily  to  an  end.  My  con- 
cluding words  sliall  merely  connect  the  delights  which  have  been  prepared 
for  your  eyes  to-day,  with  die  delights  which  have  been  prepared  for 
your  ears.  1  have  shown  you  now  that  the  dengu  of  the  great 
architect  of  this  portion  of  the  Cathedral  was  to  set  forth  the  pn^se  of 
the  Messiah.  It  was  originally  port  of  the  choir ;  here  for  centuries  the 
clerks  sang  the  praises  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  they  had  above  them  the 
representation  of  apostles,  and  prophets,  and  evangelists  joining  in  their 
strains,  and  here  are  we  met  together  with  the  same  accompaniments 
to-day  to  hear  the  praise  ot  the  same  Messiah  set  forth  in  such  music  as 
the  derks  of  old  never  heard,  but  which  is  in  happy  harmony  with  the 
beauty  of  this  building,  and  with  the  noble  purpose  of  worship  to  whidi 
it  is  dedicated.  Now,  therefore,  let  the  music  begin,  and  let  us  listen  with 
devotional  solemnity  while  the  genius  of  Handel  carries  our  souls  from  the 
first  comforting  woras  concerning  the  Messiah  spoken  by  the  prophet,  to 
the  last  solemn  words  of  revelation  which  declare  Him  to  be  King  of  Kinga 
and  Lord  of  Lords. 

The  day  following  a  Urge  puty  oi  viaiton  jnapeetcd  the  o^adzal  nndtr 
the  guidaaoe  (tf  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  BjL,  Ajnhdauon  Eaaqr*  and  Mr.  B.  B. 
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Bowe,  the  eaUiedral  8tiTT«yor,  vhen  bj  the  aid  of  a  model  and  diawiDga  the 
lanterD  ma  descrtbed.  Sir  Qilbert  Scott  explained  the  hiatory  sod  con- 
atractioD  of  the  octagon,  and  the  folknring  deMription  of  the  dMozstion 
iras  read  by  ATchdeacon  Emery 

The  internal  repur  of  the  Isntorn  and  oetagon  vas  begun  in  Febrnarf , 
1874,  and  haa  reqniied  a  year  for  its  completion.  The  ornamentation  is 
in  the  i^le  of  the  fonrteenth  centory,  and  hat  been  carried  oot  with 
XoTine  care  and  artistic  skill,  under  the  direction  of  Hr.  (Hmbier  Pany, 
-vho  designed  the  vhole,  and  painted  the  chief  flgnres.  The  central  boss 
of  the  lantern  groining  is  a  half  length  flgnre  of  Christ  in  glory,  eonsider- 
•bly  above  life  aise,  and  with  the  conTentional  clouding  aroaod  it ;  it  is 
bolaly  eamd  ia  oaJt.  The  right  hand  ii  nused  in  the  attitnds  of  bleuing, 
and  irith  the  1^  the  inner  garment  ia  drawn  open  to  exhibit  the  wound 
in  the  right  nde.  Around  this  flgnre  is  painted  a  galaxy  of  seraphim  on 
a  grey-bine  gronnd.  The  panels  of  the  window  hoods  are  painted  red, 
marking  the  cuBtinction  already  made  by  the  architectural  constmction, 
and  on  them  are  painted  chembim  and  golden  stars.  The  windows  of  the 
lantern  were  filled,  some  years  ago,  with  coloured  glass,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dean  Peacock.  The  colouring  of  these  windows  is  harsh  and  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  mellow  and  rich  painting  of  the  woodworic,  and  Teiy 
iqinriouB  to  the  genenl  aflfoet. 

SeloT  tlie  windows  are  S2  openings  snrmoonted  with  rich  tracery. 
They  are  filled  by  panels  on  which  is  painted  an  angel  choir.  The  figures 
•re  flompoaed  in  groups  of  four,  under  each  window,  and  are  represented 
playing  mediseral  ins^jmentp.  The  two  eastern  and  two  western  bays  are 
intended  to  be  aerenilly  grouped  together,  forming  disUnct  series  of  eight 
figures  grouped  together.  The  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  flgnres 
over  the  transepts  are  the  psaltery  and  cithern,  the  regale,  tabret,  lute, 
violin,  bagpipe,  and  trampeta.  Below  this  range  of  figures  are  smaller 
panela,  nmpqr  ornamented  with  the  DKmogram,  the  erosa,  and  the  crown, 
resting  on  a  fine  and  richly  carved  cornice,  which  fictrms  the  base  of  the 
lantern.  The  groining  of  the  octagon  forms  eight  hoods,  four 
aboTe  the  windows  and  four  abore  the  great  arches  of  the 
choir,  nave,  and  tmnsepts.  Beneath  these  lut  are  remarkable 
•tatues  of  the  four  evangelists,  about  life  size,  seated  in  the  attitude 
of  writings  with  a  pen  in  one  liand  and  a  long  scroll  in  the  other.  A 
writing  table  hy  the  side  of  each  figure  with  the  ink-bom  attached  to  it 
by  a  strap,  and  another  loop  to  hold  the  pen,  is  Tery  complete.  The  space 
Iwtween  the  great  arch  and  the  groining  of  the  choir  is  filled  with  rich 
tzacery,  on  the  central  point  of  which  is  painted  the  cmcifizion,  with 
angels,  holding  the  chalice  and  patm  branch  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
long  spandrels  of  the  groining  are  painted  with  conTentional  scrollage  of 
leaves  and  fiowers  in  a  style  contemporaneous  witii  the  ardiitectore.  The 
monogram  and  crown  of  St.  Etheldr^da  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
ornamental  design.  Tbrae  were  little  or  no  available  precedents  for 
colouring  fonnd  to  guide  tfaa  pnarat  irork.  when  the  woodwork  of  the 
lantern  and  octagon  was  deand  of  whitewash.  Some  ronnants  of  red 
and  bine  were  found  in  the  hollows  of  mouldings,  httt  exhibiting  no 

Srindples  of  artintic  arrangement.  There  was  no  ornamental  coloured 
esign  anywhere,  unless  the  sbam  gothtc  tracery  on  a  green  ground,  which 
covered  part  of  the  octagon  groining  could  be  considered  as  sncb.  The 
greater  part  of  this  being  weak  modem  work  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
repetition.  An  account  of  the  painting  of  the  whole  of  the  woodwork,  the 
colours  used,  and  their  prices,  the  names  and  wages  of  the  chief  workman, 
■■Walter  Pictor,"  w«  ftnnd  among  the  nrchivaa  of  the  Cathedral.  To 
judgo  by  the  eoloun,  the  work  must  have  been  very  rich.  There  were 
vermilion  or  piment,  arore,  verdigris,  CTnoper  or  dragon  blood,  red  lead, 
white  lead,  gold  colour,  and  silver  and  gold  leaf.  His  work  was  executed 
between  the  years  1335  and  1346.  His  wages  were  eight  pence  per  week — 
"proeter  mensam  et  Frobam."  Oil  is  mentioned  as  specially  purchased — 
"  pro  color :  temperand."  And  solution  of  parchment  waa  used  as  size— 
"pro  dictis  voltis  depingend:  cumle  dtipital  et la boscia (bosses) deanrand: 
ez  conventione  IfH." 


In  the  afkernoon  a  public  meeting  waa  held  in  the  South  Transept  to 
consider  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  complete  the  zeiiton^ 
tion  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  DsAK  of  Elt  said— Last  year  I  stated  that  I  expected  that  the 
chapter  would  become  liable  for  a  sum  of  about  1,000/.  beyond  the  funds 
which  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  others  had  provided  for 
them,  but  I  added  that  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Gambter  Parry  to  execute 
the  i^ntin^  as  a  voluntary  eift  was  too  valaable  to  be  s«t  aside,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  postpone  uie  decoration  and  the  outlay  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it.  Upon  full  examination  the  decay  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
dome  was  found  to  be  very  extensive,  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  deter- 
mined to  decorate  it,  the  necessary  repair  could  not  h.-ive  been  loDg  de- 
ferred. Tbeee  repairs  have  cost  at  leaat  600^  The  sciiffi>ldiiig  which  was 
required  for  this  work  involved  the  use  and  purchase  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  timber,  and  added  an  item  of  several  hundreds  to  the  expenses 
incurred.  The  paint,  gilding,  and  labour  employed  in  the  decoration 
amounted  to  aboat  l.OOOt  .To  these  charges  were  to  be  added  the  bills  of 
the  ironmonger  and  mason,  and  of  course,  heaviest  of  all,  those  of  the  oir- 
penter  for  the  wages  of  men  employed  almost  incessantly  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months.  The  result  is,  the  whole  cost  amounts  to  about  2,550/.  To 
meet  this  we  have  had  1,400/.,  and  the  deficit  is  just  150/.  more  than  that 
which  I  anticipated  a  year  ago.  Now  this  liability  f»llu,  of  course,  upon 
the  Chapiter,  and  they  must  take  means  to  discharge  it^  which  tbeycan  and 
will  do  ID  the  course  of  time ;  but  in  doing  so  they  must  look  to  the  staying 
the  farther  restwation  of  the  Cathedral  fur  some  years  to  come.  Meanwhile 
there  are  other  portions  of  the  fabric  which  call  aloud  both  for  repair  and 
for  dennation,  even  if  thf  rebuilding  of  the  great  west  fVont  be  thought — 
as  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  think  it  is — too  grand  an  undertaking  for  the 
present  time.  Yon  see  before  you  how  unworthy  the  present  dilapidated 
pavement  of  the  octagon  is  of  all  the  glorious  work  around  it  and  above  it ; 
Die  fia^ade  of  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  is  inoomplete  and  out  of 
repair;  the  exterior  of  the  octagon  itself  was  either  left  unfinished  or 


has  Uen  partly  ruined.   Theae  and  oOw  olgeets  «all,  as  I  say,  iauUj 

for  effective  but  progreesire  restccati<m. 

Sir  GiLBKBT  Scott  fully  concurred  in  the  desirableness  of  first  ralieriag 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  their  obligations  before  commendng  any  new 
great  woHc.  H«  aught  describe  a  portion  of  that  work  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  tiw  remainder  as  of  minor  importance.  It  would  not  ba 
prudent,  however,  to  postpone  tiu  minor  mattos  till  the  othan  wm 
carried^  out,  and  he  wotdd  sngaest  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Ihrmar,  if  aoC 
all  of  it,  could  be  done  by  individnal  benefactors  apart  from  th«  general 
fund.  For  instance,  among  the  minor  matters,  were  the  eight  pinnacles 
upon  the  octagon,  which  might  be  restored  each  by  one  gentleman,  and 
then  there  was  the  paving  and  other  comparatively  small  matters,  which 
might  easily  be  done  in  the  way  that  he  had  suggested.  But  he  woold 
press  earnesay  upon  thur  attontion  as  of  the  first  importance  the  reetcsa- 
tioo  of  the  west  front.  It  most  strilw  every  one  as  being  incomplete,  and 
disappointing — disappointing  on  account  of  its  own  magnifiesneok  and  oa 
account  of  one  wing  being  wholly  omitted.  That  that  wing  once  snstcd. 
was  provable  by  the  remains,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  thoog^  then 
was  no  record  of  it,  that  it  had  fallen  down.  It  had  remained  Ibr  two  or 
three  centuries  adiscredit  to  the  buildias,andc^ing  loudly  for  reatoratum. 
It  was  the  most  glorious  work  tJiat  conla  be  undertaken  for  the  Cathedral, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with  as  the  fiuds  came  to 
hand.  He  should  not  eara  how  alow  they  pvoose^ed.  bat  if  v^tad 
till  they  got  funds  in  hand  to  complete  tba  whole  befbre  connNieing,  tba 
strong  probability  was  that  they  would  not  get  it  done  at  all.  The  woA 
should  go  on  part  pasm  with  other  worits.  His  excellent  eolleaga^  Mr. 
Bowe,  concurred  in  the  snggeelion  that  the  woik  should  bo  proee^ed  with 
as  the  funds  came  in,  and  he  had  also  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  contract  should  be  entered  into.  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  would  pva 
them  20  years  to  do  the  work,  bat  ifhegaTathen  20  yeaxs,  ba  beUarad 
it  would  be  done  in  10. 

The  Bishop  of  CjLBLtstB  said  that  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  had  almost  carried 
th«n  away  by  the  pospeet  he  had  pat  befbre  them  of  having  tlia  oortb- 
west  transept  rebnilt.  There  was  one  mA  with  respset  to  the  laiitci% 
tlie  completion  of  whidi  he  looked  forward  to  with  great  intonst  It  waa 
never  intended  the  Untam  should  be  exposed  in  the  way  it  was,  but  that  it 
should  be  in  a  kind  of  network.  There  were  eight  pinnacles  and  four  smalt 
ones,  and  there  was  a  complicated  balustrade  between  them.  The  work  at 
completing  them  had  been  estimated  some  time  ago  at  S.OOOf.;  in  the 
present  state  of  the  hibonr  and  othw  markets  the  cost  would  probably  be  at 
least  4,000/.,  a  TSiy  eonsidarable  wuAt  which  oogjit  not  to  be  pat  oa  ona 
side,  but  ought  to  bo  conwderod  tha  most  pressing  of  all  the  la 
conclusion  the  Biabop  made  an  appeal  to  the  gantlamsn  pnasnt  to  sapflj 
the  three  flgnres  of  the  sitting  aposUas. 

The  rcsnltof  thesfipeal  was  tbatffis  Gilbact  Seott,  Osbod  Undanrood* 
and  Captain  Horton  iatzDutad  that  they  would  supply  a  figure  sAh. 


THE  COST  OF  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

APAKLIAMENTART  return  has  been  published  this  week  iriiieli 
fnrnishss  a  large  amount  of  statistics  with  r^teenea  to  the  woikii^ 
of  tbe  new  Education  Act.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  expea> 
ditare  on  school  buildings  sanctioned  hj  tbe  ISdocatioa  D^iattmant  baa 
reached  the  immense  sum  of  4,021,41S/.  5t.  Sd.,  being  thus  apportioned: 
for  school  sites,  740,400j.  13s.  d<i;  f<tt  premises,  3,798,866/.  andlbff 
sites  and  premises,  482,060f.  ISs;  3d 

The  growth  of  tbe  new  organisation  may  be  judged  from  the  fidlowi^ 
figures  showing  the  annual  expenditure  to  Hifhlflmnir,  1874 :— 
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Que  of  the  tables  supplies  the  following  as  the  estimated  cost  of  sdunl 
buildings  per  child  accommodated  in  the  towns  named: — 
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NotaaKtim 

The  Town  Oonnoil  of  Vienna  will  shortly  decide  abootthe  employ- 
ment of  the  loan  of  3,700,0001.  made  for  pnblie  woriu.  1,S00,000/.  has 
already  been  spent ;  an  expenditure  of  250,0001.  is  oontem plated  lot  maiket 
halls  for  the  central  cattle  market ;  350,000/.  for  opening  and  wideoi^ 
streets ;  800,000/.  for  the  new  Town-hall  in  course  of  coostruetioo  on  tbe 
old  parade-^TOnnd ;  400,000/.  for  the  building  <tf  schools;  1,120,000/.  issdH 
required  to  complete  the  waterworks,  150,0001.  for  tbe  Central  Oemetei^  ai 
Siemering,  and  120,000/.  for  tUe  pnUie  baths  in  tbe  new  Danube. 
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ST.  LIZIER. 

{See  muttraUm,) 

r[S,  wbich  is  to-daj  the  small  chef-lieu  of  a  canton  in  Ari^ge, 
was  darinff  manj  ceotaries  an  important  town  and  a  bishop's 
see.  It  eiisted  when  G^ab  conquered  Gaul.  The  date  of  its  first 
foundatioa  is  unknown.  The  tribe  of  the  Cousorani,  whose  capital  it 
was,  held  the  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne  and  along  the  Salat.  It  has  been  supposed  that  as  the 
CoDTense  were  ordered  hy  Pomfst  to  foxmd  Lugdunum  Conveuarum, 
■0  the  CoDBorani  were  obliged  bj  him  to  form  a  state.  Under  the 
first  Roman  JE^pwon  "(^vitaa  Consozanoram — Gooaoranica — or 
Coosoianenais"  flonxished.  It  extended  east  and  north  along  the 
Salat  Jaxvb,  Jvso  and  VsHtra  were  its  eapedal  deities.  Mihsbta 
also  had  a  tem^  under  the  name  of  "Belisama."  Jvpitbb's 
aanctnary  was  outaide  the  town  on  the  "Moos  Jovis."  Under 
Tbbosokb  tiie  town  of  the  Oonsorani  held  the  fifth  place  among  the 
twelre  cities  of  NoTempopnlania,  and  it  is  said  that  remains  of  the 
eld  eapStol  named  Austria  can  be  still  traced  on  the  highest  ground. 
The  town  and  eurronnding  district  afterwards  passed  under  the 
Tole  of  the  Visigoths,  when  WmiA.  established  himself  in  the  South 
of  France  (418). 

It  is  doubtful  when  Christianity  was  first  preached  in  the'Con- 
aeiana,  but  Valbbius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop,  and  to 
baye  been  living  about  a.d.  450.  Gbegort,  of  Tours,  however,  who 
recounts  how  his  tomb  was  discovered  by  his  (qy.  second)  successor 
Theodobus,  in  549,  speaks  as  though  bis  date  had  been  more  distant. 
We  may  here  remark  that  amon^  the  early  dates  given  for  the 
foundation  of  churches  the  least  ancient  is  generally  tiie  most  correct, 
and  this  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  607  we  find  the  Movempopnlania  under  the  dominitm  of  the 
fVancs,  and  four  years  later  Oonserans  was  apportioned  to 
Chzldebbbi  I.  Chudebebt  IL,  **  Bex  AnstraaisB,"  acquired  it  by 
the  treaty  of  Andelot  (687). 

St  LmHB  lived  shortly  after  this  time,  it  is  not  known  exactly 
at  what  date;  but  his  occupation  of  the  see  lasted  during  44  years. 
Some  say  his  episcopate  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sevenu  century, 
and  they  thus  make  it  coincide  with  the  incutuon  of  the  Vidgotos 
under  Kecbswihth  or  RioosnrDB.  St  Lizieb  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  latter  to  raise  the  nege  of  the  town  by  appearing  to  him  in  a 
dream.  H  St.  Lizier  were  contemporary  with  Chablbs  Mabtel, 
as  some  say,  his  appearing  to  Receswinth  is  an  unique  instance,  so 
fiiT  as  I  know,  of  a  sunt  taking  part  in  mundane  matters  prior  to  his 
birth.   M.  de  St  Pattl,  however  (from  whose  writings  I  have 

§ leaned  most  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  essay),  is  of  opinion  that 
t  Lizier  lived  about  a.d.  600. 

According  to  the  "  Cooserans  Eccledastique,"  CHARLKXAGNEgave 
to  the  bishop,  Francoliit,  the  title  of  count  of  the  district,  and  made 
the  Counts  of  Comminges  his  vassals,  in  so  far  as  Uie  feofof 
St  Girons  was  concerned.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
the  biiihops,  having  grown  weaker,  ceded  to  the  Lrads  of  Comminns 
some  portion  of  their  town — and,  in  fac^  in  1120,  we  find  one  of  the 
latter  (whose  jealousy  may  have  been  roused  by  having  been  made 
TSMala  of  tiie  see  of  Oonserans),  seizing  by  surprise  the  town  of 
S.  lirier  and  ruling  the  inhabitants  with  ^eat  severit;^.  The  don- 
jon at  present  existing  may  have  been  built  at  this  time.  Yet  in 
deeds  dated  1170-14^1481-1531-1630,  the  Counts  of  Comminges 
atill  render  homage  to  the  bishops. 

The  diocese  of  Conserans  contained  originally  about  83  parishes ; 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  was  reduced  to  72,  and  later  on  to 
03.  All  the  district  between  the  Garonne,  Foix,  and  the  Pyrenees  had 
been  under  rule  of  these  bishops ;  but  when  Pamiera  was  made  a  see 
in  1296,  Bieux  in  1317,  and  Surepoin  in  1318,  they  were  deprived 
of  many  of  their  circumjacent  possessions.  Among  the  prelates  who 
successively  held  the  see,  mention  may  be  made  of  Navarre,  who 
in  1307  was  on  the  Council  of  Sihon  de  Moittfobt;  of  Heotob 
]>*0s8inr,  who  in  1670,  during  the  religious  wars,  put  to  flight  the 
heretics,  though  not  before  they  had  done  much  dams^;  and  of 
DoHZNiam  BE  liAKixa  the  last  bishop  of  Conserans,  who,  after 
having  asristed  at  the  last  meetings  of  tiie  states-general,  fled  to 
Germany  and  d»d  thete. 

The  church  (a  sketch  of  whidi  is  published  herewith)  is  one  of 
two  cadiedrals  that  St  Lizier  possessed  all  through  the  middle  ages 
up  to  tiie  seventeenth  c«itury.  In  640  Bishop  Theosobus,  havmg 
built  a  vast  basilick  over  the  grave  of  St  Valibb,  established  there 
half  his  chapter  to  sing  the  mass.  This  cathedral  was  most  probably 
mined  by  the  Moslems.  In  1117  Bishop  Joitbdain  consecrated  Uie 
Church  of  St  Lizier.  The  eastern  apses  may  be  of  this  date,  or 
eren  older.  That  in  the  centre  appears  to  have  been  built  with  re- 
mains of  classic  buildings ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  in  1770  a  head  of 
jAinra,  double-faced,  was  found  in  an  altar  that  was  being  removed. 
Now  the  present  high  altar  dates  from  1770,  so  that  in  all  probability 
this  was  tne  position  of  the  destroyed  altar,  and  the  discovery  would 
favour  the  supposition  that  this  portion  of  the  church  was  buUt 
shortly  after  tne  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  cloister 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall 
ag^nst  which  it  abuts  are  Romanesque.  This  cliuster  is  rectangular, 
its  Intger  ndes  of  ten  bays  each  bet^  nearly  80  feet  in  length,  while 
ita  ahorter  ndes  of  ax.  bays  each  are  60  f^t  long.  The  shiAe  ate 
alternately  nogle  and  doable  as  at  Uoissac  An  upp«  storey  -was 


added  in  brick  in  the  nxteenth  centui^.  There  is  an  elaborate  north 
doorway  to  the  church  in  moulded  brick,  and  near  it  on  the  wall  the 
date  lw6  is  engraved.  If  this  be  the  date  of  the  doorway  it  is  most 
probably  also  that  of  the  nave  groining,  which  is  of  brick,  and  of  the 
central  tower ;  though  all  this  work  has  mora  the  appearance  of  being 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  In  the  belfry  is  a  small  bell  with  the 
legend : — 

+  XPS  BBZ  TXNII  in  IACE  ET  HOHO  TACIUS  ESI  :  IQ^. 

We  flnd  another  chureh  first  mentioned  in  1346  under  tbe  title  of 
San  eta  Maria  de  Sede.  This,  the  existing  church  of  Notre  Dame 
(which  is  DOW  the  chapel  of  the  asjrlum  for  lunatics)  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  greatly  rebuilt  by  the  mshop  Jean  d'  Aul*  (1476 — 1616). 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  old  church  of  St.  Lizier,  but  from  its 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  considered  a  fellow  cathedral  with 
i^  h^f  of  the  diapter  bong  allotted  to  each  church.  In  1667,  under 
Bebnabd  he  Mabkibssb,  the  whole  chapter  was  moved  to  Notre 
BamCt  which  continued  the  recognised  cathedral  from  that  date  till 
the  Bevolution.  It  probably  owed  its  preferment  to  its  being  nearer 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  also  in  the  citadel. 

St  Lizier  has  other  architectural  antiquities  besides  those  that  are 
ecclesiastical— amon^  which  may  be  mentioned  the  town  walls,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  of  Roman  work,  and  is  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
thickness,  the  upper  part  was  added  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  steep  and  narrow  bridge  (its  total  width  is  only  14  feet)  over 
the  Salat  has  the  i^pearanee  of  great  age,  and  a  Boman  inscription 
to  AlnTERTA  is  still  to  be  reason  one  of  the  stones.  The  date  on  the 
keystond  is  1690,  with  the  mitre  and  arms  of  Gabbixl  sb  Saist 
EsTBVAiN,  most  probably  the  bridge  was  only  repured  at  this  date. 
It  has  three  piers,  witii  pointed  buttresses  both  up  and  down  the 
stream,  which  is  here  but  a  mountain  torrent,  whose  bed  is  full  of 
rocks,  and  which  at  times  rises  to  a  great  height  On  one  of  the 
piers  a  gateway  once  stood.  This  brid^  much  resembles  that  over 
U^raul^  near  St  Guilhem  du  Desert,  which  is  stud  on  good  auUiority 
to  have  been  built  between  1026  and  1060. 

The  town  also  has  some  picturesque  houses,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  shovra  in  the  sketch,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  per- 
suade the  tourist  who  finds  himself  at  St  Qirons  (where  there  is  not 
much  to  see)  to  take  balf-an-hour's  walk  along  the  Salat  and  visit 
St  Lizier.  -  ^'  ^' 

EDINBURGH  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE  Seotsmtm  says  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  season  will  be 
carried  oat  another  important  section  of  the  scheme  of  inoprovemeut 
aathorised  by  the  Act  of  1867.  The  object  in  this  instance  is  the  opening 
out  of  two  popnlous  neighbonrhoods,  not  so  much  Trith  a  view  to  tlie  im- 
prorement  of  traffic  facilities — though  that  result,  too,  will  be  incidentally 
attained — as  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  and  light  into  districts  where 
neither  has  hitherto  been  so  plentiful  as  it  should  be.  Readers  familiar 
with  the  South  Side  will  romember  the  Potterrow  as  one  of  the  narrowest 
and  most  nnsavoniy  streets  to  be  fooud  in  that  quarter  of  the  city.  What 
is  now  contemplated  is  not  the  videning  of  this  contracted  thoroogh&re — 
an  operation  whose  expense  would  hardly  have  been  justified  by  any 
necessity  for  improved  commnnicatiou  in  that  particular  line— but  the 
cutting  of  it  across  by  a  new  street  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the  easb 
and  west  winds  matenally  to  improve  its  ventilation.  At  present  there  is 
access  from  Nicolson  Square  to  Alison  Square,  which  opens  upon  Potterrow, 
by  moans  of  an  archway  carried  under  a  block  of  dwelling-houses.  This 
block  it  is  proposed  to  remove,  thus  bringing  Alison  Square  into  fall 
view  from  Kicolsoa  Street,  with  the  result,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  effecting 
soma  improvement  on  its  rather  squalid  appearance.  Then,  on  the  west 
side  of  Potterrow,  in  a  line  with  Alison  Square,  an  opening  of  corresponding 
width  is  to  be  carried  right  through  to  Bristo  Street,  debouching  opposite 
the  north  end  of  Charles  Street.  In  this  way  there  will  be  formed, 
between  Nicolson  Square  on  the  east  and  Bristo  Street  on  the  west,  a  70 
feet  thoroushfEtfe,  which  cannot  foil  to  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  as 
the  most  direct  route  from  certain  parte  of  Nicolsm  Street  to  (Jeotge  Square 
and  Lanriston.  The  property  which  will  rwjuire  to  be  taken  down  is,  for 
the  most  part  of  a  decidedly  iDferior  character.  The  houses  in  Alison 
Square  are  not  to  be  interftired  with,  and  the  block  at  the  west  end  of 
>Iicolson  Square  will  be  removed  only  to  the  extent  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  carriageway  and  footways.  In  the  western 
section  of  the  new  street  however — that,  namely,  between  Potter- 
row and  Bristo  Street  —  the  Trustees  will  have  feuing  ground  to 
dispose  of.  The  site  on  the  south  side  is  understood  to  have 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  schools  which  the  School  Board  proposes  to 
erect  in  this  quarter;  and  on  the  north  side  the  feus  irill  be  available  for 
shops  and  dwelliog-hoojsee,  but  as  yet  the  elevation  for  these  baildings  has 
not  been  detdgned.  The  other  difctrict  now  about  to  be  dealt  with  is  that 
lying  between  Simon  Square  and  East  Orosscauseway.  The  least  end  of 
Simon  Square  is  closely  conttgaous  to  Davie  Stroet,  but  between  the  two  there 
thrusts  itself  a  wretched-looking  tenement  of  dwelling-houses,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  footway  as  the  means  of  communication.  By  the  remov^ 
of  this  block  Simon  Square  will  become  a  continoation  of  Davie  Street ; 
and  a  still  greater  improvement  will  be  the  pulling  down  of  certain 
rubbishy  baildings  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  square,  so  as  to  fbrm  a 
thirty-five  feet  street  in  the  line  of  Crooked  Dykes,  emerging  upon  East 
Crosscauseway,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Kennedy's  Close.  This  undertaking 
does  not  involve  any  plan  of  reconstraction,  the  probability  being  that  tho 
small  portion  of  the  Kround,  which  may  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Trustees,  will  be  token  up  for  business  purposes  by  a  neighbonring  firm. 
The  pnmezty  required  for.  these  various  aearances  has  all  been  purehased 
by  the  Trustees,  and  the  process  of  demolition  will  be  fiwthwith  com- 
menced. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BKUDOB.  Bra,   ST.  JOSXa.  BOTBT  TBAOn. 


W'E  give  this  week  an  interior  elevation  of  the  east  end  of  the 
diancel  of  the  abore  Cbiuch^  which  has  lat^  received 
various  improrementa  at  the  hands  <n  Mr.  Charusb  Fi  Haitsom, 
architect,  or  Clifton. 

They  coDsist,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  new  reredos  in  Caen  stone, 
with  Bculptured  panels,  by  Bouxtoit,  of  Cheltenham,  illustrating  the 
first  and  last  scenes  in  Our  Lord's  life  upon  earth — the  Nativity  and 
Ascension ;  while  in  the  centre  is  a  group  of  adoring  angels.  These 
groups  are  snrmounted  by  deeply  moolded  and  cEOoetted  canopies, 
enriched  with  sculptured  angels,  &c. 

On  either  side  of  the  reredoa  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Church  is 
occupied  by  four  panels  of  very  fine  glass  mosaics,  by  Sutiati, 
representing  angela  swin^og  censcna— ue  fignies  bong  in  colours, 
on  a  gold  ground. 

The  lower  portions  of  wall  are  lined  vrith  Majolica  tiles  of  a  deep 
rich  colour,  forming  ui  excellent  groundwork. 

The  window  is  by  Habdhait  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  is  one  of 
their  best  works.  It  represents  Our  Ix>rd  enthroned  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  His  saints  and  augela. 

The  niches  contain  figures — on  one  side  of  the  patron,  St.  John, 
and  on  the  other  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  bearing  in  her  arms  the  iniant 
Saviour.  These  have  yet  to  be  added  to  complete  the  design. 

-  XAiaOzntTTK."  BAST  BBnir. 

THIS  house,  of  one  view  of  which  we  this  week  give  an  illustra- 
tion, has  been  recently  erected  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Catt,  at  East 
Sheen,  near  to  the  entrance  to  Richmond  Park.  It  ie  pleasantly 
situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  about  two  acres,  approached  by  a  car- 
riage drive,  with  entrance  gates  and  lodge.  The  fall  in  the  ground 
has  permitted  of  the  formation  of  a  basement  appropriated  to  cellarage 
and  boiler  place,  &c. ;  also  of  the  formation  of  a  terrace  on  the  east 
and  south  sides,  with  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  down  to  the 
croquet  lawn  and  garden,  and  from  which  pleasant  Tievi  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  obtiunablo. 

White  bricks  for  facings  have  been  adopted,  relieved'  with  red 
bricks,  and  Bath  atone  dressings.  "  Petbera  "  pressed  bricks  have 
been  introduced  into  the  strings  and  window  arches  for  the  purpose 
of  ornamentation.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tilea. 

The  house,  which  has  been  designed  with  the  utmost  regard  to 
convenience  and  economy  of  space,  contains  a  wide  entrance  lull  and 
principal  staircase,  communicating  with  dimng^roonif  drawinf^room, 
and  library ;  also  a  genOemaa's  room  near  the  entrance.  The  con- 
servatcny  is  anproaehed  fimm  the  hall,  both  beinr  floored  with  en- 
caostie  tiles  uma  the  Pot^  Pottery  Company.  The  kitchen  offices 
adjoin  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  first  or  chamber  floor  contains  bod  and  dxesaing  rooms;  also  a 
commodious  bath  room  aumilicd  with  hot  water  upon  a  drculating 
lE^stem  in  connection  with  tha  kitchen  range. 

There  ia  a  spadons  attic  storey  OYOt,  approached  1^  a  separate  or 
secondary  staiiease. 

The  stable  buildings  contun  a  three-stall  stable,  douMe  eoach- 
honsot  with  harness  room  and  loft  over,  a^oining  whidi  is  the 
lodge  and  entrance  gates,  finished  off  extemalfy  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  house. 

The  btulders  were  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Gbbbk,  of  Marlboro'  Street, 
BlackfHars.   Hie  cost,  including  all  fittioga,  boundary  walls,  &&, 

The  aiehitect  is  Mr.  B.  H.  BiTBsmr,  of  807  Oxford  Street,  W. 

HOUBB  am  annnoL 

rB  accompanying  iUostration  shows  a  house  and  studio  which 
was  recently  erected  in  Steele's  Boad,  HaTerstock  ffiU,  for  Mr. 
G.  G.  KTLvuBSBf  by  Messrs.  Linzell  &  Soir,  builders,  Tottenham, 
from  the  deugns  of  Messrs.  Bahebsbubt  &  HnuOT,  of  26  Great 
James  Stree^  at  a  cost  of  about  1,860J1  The  acnmgement  is  suffi- 
ciently exphuned  by  tike  plaiL 

MEDALLIC  ART. 

THE  Deputy  Uaater  of  the  Mint,  haviDg  to  refer  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  1874,  vhich  was  published  daring  the  week,  to  the  medals  which 
have  been  issued  to  the  troops  that  took  [art  in  the  ABhantee  War,  takes 
the  opj^ortnoity  of  tracing  brieflv  tb«  phases  tbrongh  which  the  art  of  the 
medallist  has  passed  ia  this  and  other  couotries  since  the  Middle  Ases. 

According  to  Pinkerton,*  no  medals  appear  in  any  coontiy  inEorope 
till  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  medals  of  David  XL 
issued  in  Scotland  between  1830  and  1370 ;  but  as  early  as  1439  mention 
is  made  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  Council  ,of  Florence,  and  from  that  time 
the  art  oontinued  to  flourish  in  Italy.  The  medals  of  this  poiod  were 
modelled  in  wax  and  cast  in  fine  sand,  and  were  afterwards,  in  some  cases, 
finished  with  the  graving  tool.  The  most  beautiful  series  are  the  Papal 
medals,  commencing  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  (1464),  many  of  which 
were  designed  by  &phael,  Cnnlio  Bomano,  F^da,  OeUini,  and  other  great 

•  "SMtr  <m  Uedsli"  (London.  1789). 


artists.  From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  medals  vrtn  stmk, 
instead  of  cast,  and  greater  finiab  of  workinanahip  was  no  doubt  tbeiebj 
att^ed. 

Next  to  Italy,  FVanee  was  the  country  most  renurkable  fw  nedali^  but 
the  French  medab  were  neither  fine  nor  Dumeroaa  outU  the  rnp  c( 
Louis  XIV.,  which  prodscad  manv  works  of  good  design  and  ezeeutioB. 

The  oldest  known  English  meaal  bears  mte  1480,  and  is  the  votfc  gC 
an  Italian  artist,  but  in  the  reigo  of  Henry  VUL  medals  were  still  on* 
common  in  this  eountrv.  Several  examples,  however,  are  extant  of  medals 
struck  in  (he  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  theao  one  of  the  best  is  that  lij 
TrezEO  of  the  Queen  herself,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  UaBeam. 
bt  the  reign  Elisabeth  maiiy  medals  were  strw^  bat  none  wUth 
deserve  special  maBtioo.  exemt  one  to  oommeaorate  the  defeat  trf  ^ 
Spuiish  Armada,  bearing  the  oevioe  of  a  fleet  scattered  bj  the  innde,  and 
the  legend  "Afflavit  Deos,  et  dissipati  sDnt-"  This,  however,  ig  not 
extant.  Medals  became  amneioos  in  the  reign  of  Cbartes  I.,  whose 
artiatic  tastes  are  well  known.  In  this  reogn,  and  Bubaequently  under  the 
Commonwealth,  the  wo^  of  Thomas  Simon,  the  greatest  of  Bnriiih 
medallists,  form  an  important  era  in  the  hisUoy  of  medals.  Aitoucn 
no  remarkable  medals  occur  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which  a  t^ts 
appeared  commemorating  the  vietoriee  of  Marlhoroogh.  In  the  medals  of 
succeeding  rmgns  the  style  gradoally  tended  towards  a  revival  <]S  Bonsa 
types,  and  this  style  has  survived,  with  few  exceijtions,  until  witbu  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  As  an  instance  may  be  menticMied  the 
Crimean  war  medal,  the  reverse  of  which  represents  Victory  etowmng  a 
warrior  equipped  in  Boman  armour.  The  Napoleonic  medals  are  peetide- 
classic  in  desijni,  but  are  generally  creditaMo  to  French  art  One  of  the 
most  successful  imitations  of  Greek  art  ia  a  small  head  of  Quaen  Caroliae, 
beautifully  modelled  by  Pistmctu,  chief  medallist  of  the  Iffint  from  1827 1» 
1861.  The  numerons  medals  of  William  Vyon,  B.A.,  the  late  engisva  to 
the  Mint,  are  well  known,  and  some  of  them  have  mnch  merit. 

In  the  latest  Eng^sh  medals,  soch  as  those  annually  given  sinee  1870 
to  the  best  shot  in  the  army,  as  well  as  those  now  in  issue  to  the 
Ashantee  troops,  an  attempt  has  beeo  made  to  give  good  examples  of 
coatemporaneoue  English  art.  With  this  view,  the  designs  for  the 
reverse  of  both  medus  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  E  J,  Poynter,  AJKA.,  the 
obverse,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Her  Majesty,  being  in  euh  ease  the  votk 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon,  engraver  of  the  Mint,  by  whom  also  the  diesfir 
both  medals  were  engraved. 

Addison,  in  his  "Dialogues  upon  the  Usefulness  <^  Andent Hedsls,' 
published  in  1726,  obserres: — "We  ought  to  look  on  medals  as  so  nanf 
monuments  consigned  over  to  eternity,  that  may  possibly  last  wbui  aU 
other  memorials  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost,"  and  pleads  thst 
medals  shall  represent,  as  accurately  as  may  be,  the  dreas  and  cnstoou  of 
the  time  of  their  iasue.  Evelyn  contends  alao^  in  his  "Disoonree  of  Medals," 
toe  aecoraey  in  portraitnre  and  tyvM  (tf  raee,  as  of  great  importaaesbiw 
an  ethnolfl^eal  jK^nt  ot  view,  ana  urges  that  medals  should  be  tntthfilii 
these  respects.  In  the  design  for  tha  "  Beat  Shot "  medal  it  was  impoanblet 
owing  to  differences  of  uniform,  to  adopt  a  dress  common  to  the  whole 
army,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat  the  subject  allegoricallf ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Ashantee  medal  care  was  taken  to  represent  Um 
acbial  eottditions  under  which  the  war  was  conducted  and  the  garb  of  the 
combatants  on  each  side. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  report  read  at  the  annul  meeting  of  thaPalestiiu 
Exploration  Fund,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  country,  indodiBg 
Fhilistia,  is  now  completely  triangulated.  Since  the  last  annivetsary  meet- 
ing, 1,500  square  miles  had  been  added  to  the  map.  The  survey  had  out 
been  confined,  however,  to  map  making.  Among  the  more  important 
identifications  arrived  at  or  confirmed  by  Lieutenant  Conder  are  those  of 
the  hill  of  Hachilah,  the  rock  of  Maon,  Zanoah,  Aral,  Uaarath,  Chcoebs, 
Beth,  Zetho,  the  Leritieal  city  of  Debir,  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  the  towerof 
Ader,  the  forest  of  Hareth,  the  wood  of  Ziph,  the  altar  of  Ed,  the  toriot 
Bethabara,  &c.  During  tlie  spring  alone  1,000  squara  miles  have  beea 
surveyed,  and  1,067  looil  names — a  vei^  large  number  of  thun  previoidy 
unknown — have  been  collected.  In  his  last  letter,  lieutenant  CotideE 
reports  thirty  new  identifications,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
kind  of  investigation  is  over  and  above  the  real  work  of  Lieatenants 
Conder  and  Kitchener,  which  is  the  great  map  of  Palestine,  Two  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  of  the  year  are  due  to  M.  Clenunt 
Qanneau.  The  first  is  that  of  the  boundary  of  Geier.  Ha 
had  found  tn  titu,  and;  absolutely  fw  tha  first  time,  the  sctiul 
inscriptions  whieh  marked  the  limits  of  a  Levitical  ci^.  Huts 
are  two  of  these  carved  on  the  RX^  in  Greek  and  square  EAww, 
pointuig,  probably,  to  the  time  of  tha  Maccabees.  They  contain  the  void 
Oeser  predsely  as  vrritten  in  the  Bible.  Casta  of.  the  inscriptioDB  lure 
been  sent  to  England,  and  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  will  be  fcrand  in 
M.  Gannean's  new  book,  which  may  be  looked  few  this  autumn.  The  faet 
that  the  place  is  still  called  Tell  Jezer  is  a  further  illnstratioD  of  tha 
vitality  of  the  Bible  names.  The  second  discovery  is  that  of  the  atj  of 
Adullam.  The  name  had  been  foondand  the  place  visited  by  M.  Qanassa 
in  1871,  and  again  in  1674.  It  was  first  mentioned  in  Oaptain  Boitoo's 
"  Unelplored  Syria."  lieutenant  Conder  has  now,  acting  on  M.  Oaonesa's 
information,  visited  and  esamiiied  the  site  in  the  coarse  of  the  mmj. 
The  identification  of  Ed.  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Bible,  but  belonging  ta 
the  earliest  Hebrew  history,  was  next  adverted  to.  The  total  area  already 
surveyed  is  4,430  square  miles,  leaving  1,500  to  be  still  filled  in,  to  vhidi 
must  be  added  the  reconnoissance  of  tiie  If^b,  or  south  country,  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  Western  Palestine.  It  is  coafidenUy  reported  that  a 
map  of  the  whole  country  this  side  <tf  Jordan  will  be  brought  to  EngUod 
in  Uie  autumn  of  1876  and  ^ven  to  the  irorld  a  year  later,  on  a  scue  of 
an  inch  to  the  mile.  The  total  income  of  the  Fund  last  year  «» 
4,179f.  18«.  lid.  The  cost  of  the  expeditims  in  Palestine  has  been  S,fiOK, 
and  the  heavy  debt  vith  which  the  year  eommeneed  has  beea  alna^ 
cleared  oS. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  meeting  held  oa  Jane  11,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  Fretideot,  is 
the  chair,  Mt$sn.  W.  Eaile,  W.  Jaeqnes,  and  Q.  K.  Deegraoe  were 
elected  muaban.  Bsfomoff  ta  a  recent  Tint  paid  to  the  floating  and 
Awimmiog  baUu  at  Charing  Oroaa,  the  chairman  mored  a  rote  of  thanki  to 
Hr.  Penott,  the  engineer,  ibr  his  personal  attendance  and  exptanatioDB  on 
the  occanon,  also  to  Mr.  Croad,  clerk  to  the  London  School  Board,  for 
mrmitliog  the  membets  to  go  orer  the  offices  of  the  Board  on  the  Thames 
X^bankment   The  motion  was  duly  carried. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  about  a  month  ago  a  qaestion  was  asked 
Tegpectiog  the  proposed  fosion  of  the  Institute  and  the  Associa^on.  1^ 
•abject  was  then  under  consideration  hy  a  committee  appointed  f<x  the 
pnrpoM,  and  he  vonld  now  aik  the  Mczetory  to  Had  the  i^iort  of  the 
committee. 

ICr.  8.  PUnt  Clarionn  aeeradingly  read  the  foUowing  rniort,  entitled 
**  Hesnge  ftom  the  Oommittee  ^  the  Azehitaetnral  Aaeoeiation  to  the 
ordinary  meeting  " ; — 

The  question  of  the  possilnlity  or  advantage  of  a  fusion  between  the 
ILI.B.A.  and  this  Association  now  bronght  under  the  notice  of  your  com- 
mittee, when  they  were  informed  that  the  special  eoramittee  on  the  a^irs 
of  the  Institute  had  appointed  a  snb-oommittee  to  confer  witit  a  sab-com- 
mittee  of  the  Aasodatioa  on  the  nlg'ect,  a  eub-committee  of  members  of 
the  AjKociation  was  aecordini^  appointed,  and  the  snb^tonmuttee  have  met 
and  eonlbrred. 

The  following  report  dealing  with  the  questions  referred  to  them  by 
Tonr  committee  has  been  famished  by  the  sub-committee.  In  submitting 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Association  your  committee  desire  to  express  their 
general  approTal  of  its  contents,  and  to  state  that  they  wish  to  co-operate 
with  the  Institnte  in  every  poisible  wa]^— keeping  dnr  of  any  attempt  to 
rival  that  body.  It  will  always  be  thnr  endeavour  to  indoea  the  apnior 
nemban  of  t^  to  DeeoDu  mernbem  of  the  Iiutihite. 


Seport  of  sub-committee  of  the  Arduteetnral  Assoriation  appointed  to 
consult  with  tlie  sub-committee  of  the  Royal  Institnte  of  Bntuh  Archi- 
tects, and  to  consider  the  relative  tMsition  oi  the  two  sodeties. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Architeetoral  Association, — 
Gentlemen,— We  b^  to  report  the  result  of  our  consideration  on  the 

SQ^ectB  referred  to  ns  liy  the  committee  in  the  reeolotion  of  Ajnil  16, 

1875. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  mggested  Aition  <^  the  BXB.A.  and  the 
Assodation. 

We  hara  taken  into  eonsidemtion  the  sdieme  soggested  hj  lib.  T. 
Chatfeild  ClaAe,  which  has  been  already  reported  to  tlie  committee 
of  the  Assodation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  a  fusion 
-would  be  either  decdrable  or  posrible.  We  consider  that  it  would 
imperil  the  usefulness  of  the  Association  owing  to  the  control  under  which 
its  work  would  be  carried  on,  and  eo  radical  a  change  in  its  constitution 
might  paralyse  its  energy  for  years.  We  cannot  recommend  the  members 
to  part  -with  their  present  independence  of  action,  in  which  we  recognise 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Association  has  attained  such  neat  success. 

We  an  folfy  aware  of  the  advantage  that  would  be  gained  by  a  joint 
and  nnanimons  action  of  the  whole  profession  in  secnring  and  maintaining 

Etofessional  status,  awarding  honours,  promoting  education,  and  accumn- 
Ltiag  the  results  of  study  and  experience ;  but  such  united  action  does 
not  at  present  appear  possible,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  as  to  the 
futnr& 

Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  question  referred  to  ua,  whether  a  scheme 
on  the  basis  of  co-operation,  rather  than  ftision,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  dedre  on  the  part  of  the  Aeeoeiation 
to  stand  apart  firom  any  action'.by  the  profession  or  <u  the  Institute  in  which 
the  Assodation  can  render  any  assistance :  nor  do  we  antidpate  any  such 
disposition  in  the  future.  The  relation  between  tne  two  sodeties  is  quite 
free  from  any  antAgonism  or  rivalry.  Still,  as  each  eodety  has,  and  should 
keep  to,  its  special  sphere  of  action,  co-operation  could  only  take  place  in 
■ncQ  matters  as : — 

A.  An  interchange  of  invitations  by  which  members  of  dther  eodetv 
ironld  be  at  liberty  to  attend  lectures,  or  other  general  meetings  of  bom 
sodeties, — and,  occasionally,  joint  meetings  of  the  two  societies  might  be 
lield  for  the  discussion  of  suitable  subjects. 

B.  The  abandonment  by  the  Institute  of  its  dass  of  students,  the 
Assodation  being  recognised  in  the  place  of  the  same,  and  assisted  by 
aoch  influence  and  privileges  as  the  Institute  can  give  to  it. 

C.  The  joint  use  of  the  Libraries  by  the  members  of  both  sodeties — 
that  of  the  Institute  for  reference  and  that  of  the  Association  for  circnla- 
tion— with  each  arrangements  as  would  secure  the  extension  and  best  use 
«f  each. 

D.  Joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  sodeties  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tMtter  qrstem  se  to  awarding  prises. 

Other  similar  modes  of  cooperation  might  be  suggested  wfaidi  could  be 
■carried  out  witliout  ii^urioosly  afiecting  the  independent  existence  of 
«ither  sodety,  but  any  attempt  to  obtain  an  official  connection  between  the 
two  societies  would  not  materially  assist  either,  whilst  there  might  be 
danger  of  the  less  powerftil  being  iigurioaaly  controlled,  or  of  a  coUinon 
£if  opinions  or  interests. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

GboSOB  H.  BlBCH,  FUHT  S.  CURKSOir, 

John  S.  Qmuns,  Edwabd  G.  Hatbs. 

BowBs  A.  Fajo^ 

Jane  4, 1875. 

lb>.  £.  J.  Tarver  said  he  thonght  it  was  scarcely  worth  ^le  to  offer 
«ny  remarks  upon  the  report,  but  there  seemed  to  be  an  inconsistent^  in  it, 
for  although  the  Assodation  declined  the  proposal  for  a  fusion  with  the 
Institnte  Uie  Committee  stated  that  it  would  always  be  their  endeavour  to 
induce  the  senior  membere  of  the  Assodation  to  become  members  of  the 
Institnte.  That  being  so  he  had  amwonced  his  intentim  tawithdzaw  from 


the  Assodation,  as  he  did  not  think  that  members  who  bad  joined  the 
Institute  could  do  thdr  dnty  thoroughly  to  both  mieties.. 

Mr.  Hayes  (hon.  sec)  called  attention  to  ^lOtowMu  on  the  walls 
views  taken  in  Melbonme,  and  lent  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Watts.  Mr.  Clarkson 
announced  that  the  annual  supper  would  take  place  on  Jane  30,at715p,if. 
at  the  Holbom  Restaurant.  He  also  stated  that  the  annual  excursion 
nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edmand  Sfaarpe  to  the  district  of  Angouleme  in 
the  department  of  Charonte  wonld  commence  on  Angnst  30.  and  end  on 
September  11. 

The  following  Lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Professor  T.  Havter 
Levis,  FJ3JL,  on  ' 

Architectural  Sduoatlon. 

I  must  mention,  at  the  outset,  that  the  idea  of  giving  hare  a  Iseton  (m 
arehiteetunU  education  did  not  originate  with  me.  Hy  impression  was 
that  BO  much  had  been  said  about  it  that  people  were  weary  of  it,  and  that, 
as  I  had  written  bo  much  about  it  before,  I  was  not  the  proper  person  to 
write  now.  But  your  eneigetic  secretary,  Mr.  Clarkson,  iosisted  that  I 
was  wrong,  and  eo  I  give  yon  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Bat,  from 
the  above  reason  th^  are  not,  I  am  afraid,  likely  to  be  new,  as  I  have 
not  changed  at  all  so  fhr  as  I  am  aware  the  views  which  I  have  alwaja 
entertained.  Let  us  then  aseertain  cleariy  tiie  objects  to  be  aimed  at; 
then  see  how  we  can  beet  work  up  to  them. 

I  assume,  first,  the  common  case  of  a  youth  fond  of  drawing,  charmed 
with  the  pictureequeness  or  splendour  of  our  grand  old  bnildiugs  or 
ambitions  of  the  distinction  to  be  acquired  by  designing  new.  In  his  view 
every  feeling  is  subordinated  to  that  of  the  artist.  All  his  trainiag,  so 
&r  as  his  inclination  goes,  is  limited  to  that.  Then  he  finds,  when  he 
comes  to  the  real  working  life  of  m  arehiteiA,  that  he  has  painfully  to 
woA  up  again  many  a  branch  of  study  which  he  had  abandoned  before  he 
knew  how  it  wonld  aid  him  in  the  profession  which  he  chose.  The 
Classics  tat  any  branch  of  it  beyond  the  mere  business  ronUne— -mathe- 
matics for  calculating  the  strength  of  materials  and  their  strains;  the 
mdiments  of  the  physical  sdences  for  understanding  the  nature  of  materials 
and  BO  on.  Or  take  the  case  (more  common,  perhaps,  and  more  to  our 
purpose)  namely  that  of  a  yontb  or  his  parents  who  have  dearly  before 
them  the  fiict  that  much  beyond  an  artistes  training  will  be  required,  bnt 
uncertain  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  will  be  wanted,  or  the  steps 
by  which  it  can  beet  be  attained. 

Kow  in  the  firet  place  (and  the  point  is  of  more  real  importance  than 
perhaps  it  appears  to  be)  yon  want  to  take  yonr  place  in  sodety  on  eqnal 
terms  with  the  members  of  other  professions,  and  to  do  this  yon  most 
equal  them  in  knowledge.  We  have  a  concise  test  as  to  what  that  know- 
ledge is  expected  to  be  in  the  subjects  given  for  examination  at  the 
entranos  to  them.  No  matter  what  the  profession  may  be— the  army,  the 
law,  medidne — each  examination  shows  that  its  members  are  expected  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  classics  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and 
the  phyeical  Bdences,  English  history  and  literature.  In  spedat  cases, 
such  OS  the  Civil  Eu^neering  College,  and  for  the  Boyal  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  the  examination  is  very  severe,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing is  also  required.  Bat  the  list  which  I  have  given  above  is  suggested, 
if  not  absolutely  required,  in  aU. 

Yon  may  say  that  all  this  is  tnie,  bnt  that  an  artist  holds  bis  position 
in  sodety  by  his  artisfs  work  only,  and  if  that  be  mrth  the  having,  he 
keeps  that  position  whether  he  be  learned  or  not.  Bnt  you  will  all  bear 
me  ont  in  saying  that  in  such  cases  yon  meet,  in  an  accomplished  artist, 
with  an  accom[dished  genUeman ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  leaders  amongst  the  artists  might  almost  lay  claim  to  be  a 
~'orihy  successor  to  the  Admirable  Crichton. 

I  assume  now  the  necessity  of  an  education  eqaal  to  that  of  those  with 
whom  you  are  most  likely  to  mix  in  the  world  as  friends  or  aa  clients. 
How  then  is  this  knowledge  best  to  be  atttuned  ?  I  suppose  again  the 
question  to  be  asked  by  the  parent  propositi  to  bring  np  his  son,  even- 
tnally,  as  an  architect  As  I  have  often  said  before,  Ibelieve  that  all  that 
is  then  wanted  of  the  yoong  intaded  student  is  the  ordinary  education  of 
an  English  gentieman,  sopplemeoted  with  some  spedal  instruction  in 
drawing  and  eomevhat  more  in  sdence  than  is  nsaally  given.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  otherwise,  for  of  all  the  modes  of  cramping  gsoios,  I  believe 
an  absolntely  technical  school  to  be  ^nt  the  worst. 

Obtain  first  a  good  primary  groundwork  in  knowledge  generally,  and  let 
technical  work  come  alter.  To  go  one  step  fnrther,  my  dedded  feeling 
is  that  novhen  is  this  primary  education  to  t>e  so  well  acquired  am 
at  our  great  universities.  I  know  their  shortcomings  in  the  matters  ot 
drawing  and  science,  bnt  all  this  is  being  amended,  and  when  we  have 
Been  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  witness  the  brilliant 
success  of  lir.  Baskin  at  Oxford,  we  may  be  sure  that  art  will  receive 
mora  care  there  than  ever  it  had  before.  Anyhow,  be  it  littie  or  much  as 
much  attention  is  pud  to  art  and  sdence  at  tiie  Universities  as  you  are 
likdy  to  find  elsewhere.  I  doat  say  that  in  passing  through  them  every- 
one most  have  obtained  what  is  wanted.  To  many,  no  doubts  all  training 
there  is  useless.  So  must  all  trdning  anywhere  be  to  many.  But  college 
life  implies  disdpline,  tests  by  finqnent  examinations,  contact  with  clever 
men,  and  aa  atmosphere,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  learning  irttich  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  my  own  expraience 
after  what  may  be  called,  I  suppose,  a  tolerably  successful  career,  and  £ 
may  say  that  the  greatest  want  which  I  have  felt,  and  felt  bitterly  many  a 
time  at  my  first  start  in  life,  was  my  not  having  been  to  a  University.  I 
tell  yon  fairly  that  some  amongst  ns  who  have  been  there  do  not  value  it 
as  I  do,  I  speak  simply  from  mpr  own  experience  in  the  particular  path  of 
life  in  which  it  was  gained,  and  m  which  most  of  my  felhiw-workers  were 
University  men.  I  know,  too,  that  a  Univerdty  ufe  necessitates  a  lat^ 
start  in  the  strictiy  professional  lite  than  wonld  otherwise  be  required.  So 
donbt  it  does,  but  I  don't  believe  that  the  time  is  wasted.  No  one  would 
trust  a  youth  with  work  worth  having  ontil  jeais  aJ^  ctdl^  life  haa 
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ended,  and  depend  upon  it  that  a  three  yean^  tern  of  rtady  in  early  life 
irill  prove  aftenrardi  of  incalculable  valae. 

Id  a  public  ecbool  there  are,  of  coarse,  macli  the  same  opportunities  for 
■tndy  &8  at  eoUt^  freqnent  ezami  nations  as  tests,  and  fometbing  of  the  same 
prestige  in  after  life  aa  a  UoiTfTutjr  ^ves.  Bnt  as  to  BcbooU  generally  I 
can  say  nothing,  simply  beeanse  their  status  Taries  in  every  conceiraUe 
my,  both  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  given  and  the  vay  of  giving  it 

flo  iaalA  there  is  litUe  special  training  anywhere,  and  an  amnetng  in* 
itanw  bearing  directly  npon  my  snbject  is  given  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Gunbridge  examiners.  They  examined  4,283  boys  and  girls  at  114  cen- 
tres, so  mat  the  range  was  a  large  one,  and  as  an  instance  of  what  an 
axchitect  would  learn  in  the  way  of  drawing,  they  note  that  many  candi- 
dates drew  witboat  the  least  regard  to  the  rales  of  perspective,  and  that 
many  vbo  had  eridontlT  heard  that  certain  lines  ongbt  to  convaige  to  a 
point,  proceeded  to  make  them  do  so  aceordingly,  but  with  remarkable 
npi^ty.  And  what  an  architect  would  learn  as  to  bis  common  woric  may 
be  seen  by  another  question,  namely,  what  quantity  of  paper  would  be 
required  to  paper  the  sides  of  a  room  of  a  given  size  and  height  ?  There- 
upon almost  all  the  girls  and  many  of  the  boys  set  to  work  at  once  to  find 
the  area  of  the  room  or  its  cubical  contents.  Now  there  was  nothing  diffi- 
cult in  the  questions.  Arithmetic  and  drawing  had  simply  been  learnt 
parrot-like,  aod  no  attempt  been  made  to  adapt  its  working  to  the  common 
TTses  of  life.  Boch  no  doubt  are  the  shortctnuinga  of  the  schools  in 
wbidi  most  of  our  young  architects,  so  flu  as  I  can  see,  must  be  educated, 
but  the  mere  fket  that  sudi  sborteomings  are  now  brought  to  light  is  an 
earnest  that  they  are  likely  to  be  amended.  Now  as  to  the  student  when 
he  begins  work — I  say  nothing  now  aa  to  the  merits  of  our  English 
qntem  of  pupilage  as  compared  with  the  foreign  one  of  the  Academy. 
Pupilage  is  that  to  whidi  we  are  accustomed,  and  whether  it  is  beat  (and 
I  coofees  that  I  think  it  u)  or  not  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.  Now 
what  does  a  student  learn  in  aa  arehitecf s  office  ?  So  &r  ^  teaching 
goes,  he  bu  ocHnmonly  (though  Uiere  are  no  doubt  bright  exceptions)  jost 
nothing.  No  obe,  as  a  'rule,  teaches ;  the  pupil  simply  pi<^  up  what 
Im  can  from  tht  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  ofBce  and  from  his  fellow 
pnpils,  or  assistants  there — having,  often  at  rare  intervals*  a  little  bit  of 
advice  and  instmction  from  his  master,  i  speak  feelingly,  for  I  had 
none.  The  diswiogs  and  specifications  on  which  he  has  to  work  are,  fur 
the  most  pari,  and  well  nigh  unintelligible  to  bim;  and.  if|he  has 
entered  the  profession  with  enthnsiastie  feelings  in  respect  of  it,  his 
ardour  too  often  gets  damped  at  the  outset. 

Is  this  beginning  of  the  technical  education  right?  I  think  not.  But 
the  fact  is  as  I  have  said,  and  so  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  acqoired  out  of 
the  office.  Undoubtedly,  first  the  power  of  being  able  to  draw  from  the 
bnildtDgs  vhich  you  ought  to  study,  and  thus  open  out  to  yourselves  the  secret 
of  tiieir  beauty  or  the  reverse.  I  say  nothing  less  of  drawing  from  the 
life — the  finest  way,  no  doubt,  to  train  the  hand  and  the  eye  to  the  per- 
oeptt(Hi  of  what  is  moat  beautiiitl  in  form.  And,  for  the  present,  I  assume 
the  skill.  Now  not  only  in  the  drawing  can  ^u  realise  to  yourself  the 
Mcrets  of  the  design,  bat  in  sketohing  a  building  or  a  detul  io  the  way  in 
irfaieh  it  onght'to  be  sketched  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  which  are  the 
most  important  of  the  outlines,  how  the  skeleton  was  filled  up  by  the 
ornaments  added  to  them,  how  the  whole  system  of  the  constructioQ  was 
carried  out,  and  how  yon  may  yourself  produce  such  effects  in  your  own 
designs.  Id  no  way  so  well  as  by  a  careful  drawing  of  the  thing  itself 
can  yon  ascertoio  this.  I  don't  say  that  good  sketching  must  result  in  all 
this.  A  man  may  have  the  power  of  a]^reciatjng  the  beauUful,  but  the 
power  to  create  it  is  vastly  difibrent,  and  the  above  resulf  may  not  be 
gained.  But  sure  I  am  that  no  one  is  able  to  design  (except  by  chance) 
a  thing  worth  looking  at,  unless  he  has  mastered  the  principles  on  which 
such '£iDgs  should  be  done,  and  no  way  is  so  likely  to  lead  him  to  this  as 
the  halHt  of  csrefnl  riutehing— first  to  get  the  perspective  e^ct  of  the 
mass,  and  then,  if  need  ba»  by  measored  diawiogB  woKed  to  scale  on  the 
spot.- 

I  am  [leased  to  see  that  the  l^lrer  medal  of  the  Institute  and  the  Fnrin 
memprial  prise  are  nsnally  well  competed  for;  aod  the  requirements  of  the 
competitors  for  them  as  carried  out  by  the  Institute  give  just  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  wanted.  In  respect  to  the  Fn^D  prize  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
be  able  to  stote  that  it  has  on  three  occasions  been  giveo-to  a  gentleman  in 
my  office.  And  in  speakinfj  of  sketching,  pray  take  from  me  a  few  words 
of  advice,  which  long  practice  entitles  me,  perhaps,  to  give,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  have  already  related  the  practice  of  many  here.  Never  alter  or 
add  to  a  sketch  nnlesB  the  actual  thing  sketehed  is  before  yon.  Yon  never 
can  be  mire  that  in  what  is  called  finishii^  a  sketch  yon  have  not  added  or 
omitted  something,  trifling  it  may  perhaps  seem  at  the  time,  but  possibly 
important  after  M.  Make  pretty  copies  if  you  think  it  worth  the  bconbU, 
Imt  leave  the  original  untouched.  Accustom  yourselves,  also,  to  skstch 
•without  compass  or  role,  except,  of  course,  in  measured  drawings ;  you  will 
find  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  without  tlum,  and  your  work  will  be  more 
free,  and  in  the  main  more  true. 

Now  to  work  oat  what  I  mean  of  the  extreme  value  of  sketching.  First, 
yon  must  f!rom  absolute  necessity  get  the  general  outline,  and  thus  you  can 
study  the  cAet  of  the  mass,  iirespective  of  details— much  as  yoo  do  when 
you  sCndy  an  outline  Ix^y  marked  out  by  moonlight  against  the  sky, 
whilst  its  details  are  hidden  by  the  gloonL  No  one  could  draw  a  graceful 
ontline  thus  without  ite  giving  him  a  practical  lesson  in  design.  Then 
come  the  important  details  of  doors  and  windows,  showing  more  delicate 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Pot  in  the  jolnte  of  the  masonry  or  other 
wotk,  and  you  have  the  construction.  Then  oome  the  ornamental  parte, 
and  these  will  show  how  the  coasbruetiTe  and  other  main  lines  are  em- 
phasised, not  hidden ;  and  thus  yon  ^  the  wbde  history  at  the  structore 
in  your  mind,  whilst  ite  likeness  is  being  formed  by  your  penciL 

I  think  so  veir  much  of  the  effect  of  sketching  in  the  traioing  of  a  yoang 
architect  that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  a  few  sketches  here  of  my  own,  not 
as  possessing  any  artistic  merit,  bnt  serving  only  to  show  how  easily  mis 
andcompass  may  be  dispensed  with  after  a  little  practice.  I  say.  lose  no 
opportunity  of  sketohing  and  of  measuring  and  drawing  deteils  to  scale  on 
thei^.  Most  of  our  eminent  men  have  sketched  throogh  their  whole 


career.  You  cannot  do  it  too  much.  I  must  decline  to  enter  into  the  in- 
vidioos  question  as  to  where  the  power  of  freehand  drawing  is  boet  aeqnirml, 
but  one  exception  to  this  I  can  fairly  make  is  the  Koyal  Academy. 
Wherever  else  you  may  study,  the  Boyal  Academy  will  always  be  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  in  art,  and  to  become  one  of  its  etadeote  is  a  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  by  every  young  architect.  I  know  well  that  my  own  first  start  ia 
life  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  ite  medals,  and  Ur.  Spiers  and  Ifr.  Watson 
will  doubtless  tell  yon  much  the  same.  I  know  ite  shortcomings,  and  the 
success  of  Professor  Foynter^s  Slade  School  is  an  emphatic  orotest  against 
them.  Bnt  for  architectural  drawing  amply  we  have  at  the  Boyal  Amdemy 
a  colleague,  Mr.  Spiers,  on  whose  zeal  and  talents  we  may  safely  rely,  as 
doing  the  best  that  is  likely  to  be  done  for  us. 

In  the  Boyal  Academy  ite  prizes  and  all  ite  sources  of  instraetion  are 
op«  to  yon.  and  yon  can  get  there  much  that  yon  cannot  get  elsewhere  ia 
most  depaztments  of  art  For  drawing  from  the  life  and  from  the  aotiqas 
I  believe,  however,  that  Professor  Foynter*s  school  is  pre-eminent. 

Aa  to  the  history  and  literature  of  architecture  and  the  elemente  of  eon- 
struction  generally,  I  should  much  like  to  have  said  something  respe(ling 
the  lectures  at  King's  and  my  own  College,  and  I  purposely  had  this 
lecture  postponed  because  it  was  my  intention  to  resign  my  profeasaxship 
at  the  end  of  this  session  and  then  I  could  have  spoken  more  freely  of  my 
own  part  at  least.  For  various  reasons  I  have  not  done  so,  and  thus  my 
mouth  is  well  nigh  stepped  aa  to  this.  But  I  may  say  this  much:  had  I 
known  of  these  lectures  when  I  was  a  pupil  and  had  gone  through  such 
a  coarse  as  that  of  Professor  Donaldson  or  Kerr,  and  had  then  pointed 
out  to  me  the  leading  facts  which  I  ought  to  know,  they  would  have  sug- 
gested many  a  subject  of  which  I  was  well  nigh  ignorant  until  long  aftor, 
and  thus  saved  me  a  vast  deal  of  groping  in  the  dark,  and  have  broght  mo, 
with  little  exertion  in  early  life,  much  that  only  came  to  me  afterwards  by 
experience — often  dearly  boughL  I  speak  now  only  of  the  history  of  oar 
art,  not  design — that  at  least  is  a  delicate  thing  to  tiy  to  teach.  On  tha 
one  hand  teaching  might  lead  to  an  academic  foimalum,  on  the  other  to 
a  habit  of  regarding  too  much  the  drtails  of  as^ls,  and  thus  to  work  in  s 
narrow  and  contracted  way.  In  this  matter  of  art  I  know  of  no  sudi 
admirable  way  of  learning  as  that  for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  Mr. 
Edmund  8haiT>e.  Under  such  a  guide,  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  building  noaer  different  aspecte  of  light  and  sbacte  and  from  various 

Kinte  of  view,  not  only  can  Uie  varying  eSecta  of  perspecttre  be  studied, 
t  the  value  of  every  detail  brongjit  home  to  the  student  in  a  way  whielE 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  fhnn  any  lecture  in  a  room. 

Then  for  the  more  practical  part :  I  know  well  how  a  youth,  looking  at 
architecture  merely  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  feels  bow  like  drudgery  it  ia 
to  turn  for  a  time,  however  small,  to  stady,  however  slightly,  so  dry  m 
subject  as  mathematics.  Very  joyous  to  him  must  be  Professor  Huxley's 
idea  of  it.  And  I  quite  admit  that  our  grand  old  groined  roofs  and  other 
triumphs  of  medisval  construction  were  achieved  without  th«r  aid.  But 
then  we  cannot  ignore  the  &ct  that  this  construction  was  perfected  by 
repeated  trials  and  rqwated  feilnres,  which  established  those  rules  which 
modem  Bcienn  has  reduced  to  a  matter  of  rote;  and  he  must  be  blind 
indeed  to  what  is  passing  around  him  who  wonld  attempt  to  vie  with  th» 
bold  construction  of  the  engineer  and  yet  ignore  the  science  by  which  alons 
that  bold  construction  may  be  safely  tried. 

In  this  matter  of  construction  the  want  of  supplemental  teaching  is 
equally  great  as  in  drawing,  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  the  proper  mode  of 
supplying  it  Special  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  various  subjects  to  be 
studied  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  one ;  but  I  am  vety  doobti'al  as  to 
whether  we  are^not^ovsriectured  as  it  is,  and  ia  any  ease  I  doubt  thai  meeting 
our  requirements.  own  view  is  that  we  want  something  that  inll  oome 
more  home  to  us,  and  it  was  fbr  that  reason  thati  originally  took  theclanaes 
in  an  ordinary  specification  as  the  basis  of  the  more  elementaiy  of  my 
college  lectures.  But  anything  of  this  sort  seems  to  me  to  reqnin  to  be 
supplemented  by  something  which  wonld  bring  the  student  face  to  feee 
with  his  actual  work,  and  my  view  is  that  this  would  beat  be  done  by  ax- 
tending  the  system  which  has  already  been  of  much  use  here,  namely,  of 
visits  to  large  buildings  in  progress,  not  looking  upon  than  as  mere 
matters  of  pleasure,  but  as  genuine  practical  lessons  given  with  the  wtnk- 
ing  examples  before  you  by  a  thoroughly  competent  perscm  who  should 
mue  a  complete  analysis  of  materials  and  construction  as  much  a  matter 
of  business  as  though  he  were  in  a  lectare-room.  Supplement  these  by 
visits  to  ironfonndries,  brick-fields,  workshops,  and  so  on,  still  under 
skilled  guidance,  and  then  have  the  formuls  and  other  such  matters  worked 
out  here  as  a  wind  up,  in  a  way  somewhat  like  lectares  and  teaching.  The 


uiy  series  of  ordinary 
lectures.  And  this  ^tem,  if  approved,  might  be  afterwards  worked  in  the 
country  also,  and  so  give  to  studonte  there  much  greater  oppcfftooities  than 
they  at  present  possess  for  acquiring  knowledge.  You  want,  then,  so  fer 
as  I  can  see,  as  a  supplement  to  your  office  work,  first  such  lectures  as  can 
be  given  at  collt^e  to  explain  the  history  and  principles  of  art  and  con- 
straetion  in  a  large  way,  thus  receiving  a  clear  general  view  of  the  eubi"e«, 
and  then  have  the  details  worked  out  on  the  spot,  item  hy  kern,  in  a 
thocoughly  practical  maaner.  Yonr  own  mtem  of  dassfs  by  which  yos 
can  test  your  knowledge  irith  each  other  will  supply  the  rat 

Now  as  to  the  examiaatjon.  I  take  a  special  interest  in  this,  not  only 
as  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  examiners  in  company  with  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Ashfield,  but  because  it  so  happened  that  it  was  during  my 
boDorary  secretaryship  at  the  Institute  that  the  Council  put  the  examina- 
tion forward  as  a  definite  object  tot  the  Institoto  to  work  oat   Now  I 

know  well  the  objections  to  it,  and  the  shortcomings  of  all  examinations  

those,  at  least  conducted  on  the  English  plan.  No  doubt  they  narrow  to 
some  extent  the  study  of  any  particular  subject,  and  lead  to  a  system  of 
damming  for  any  one  part  of  it  selected.  So  mndi  I  feiriy  own  is  this  the 
ease  that  any  examiner  of  large  practice  soon  finds  that  if,  e^.  he  suggeit 
fat  any  subject  a  particular  author,  that  authoridoae  will  be  read  np.  If 
he  narrow  the  reference  to  one  volume  of  that  aothw,  then  that  voIoiBft 
\  only  will  be  read,  and  so  on  to  aoy  conceivable  extent. 
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Of  greater  importanM  !■  anothar  otgaetion,  irhicli  h&s,  I  ksov,  led  some 
men  «f  eminencs  tx>  look  with  dis&Toar  upon  that  part  of  the  ezamiDation 
vhich  embraces  drawing.  Thej  doubt  tb«  power  of  anj  examiner  to  aangn 
pcmer  and  anet  plaees  of  mciii  to  dengu  voricad  oat  in  Tarioui  1I7M, 
ana  fter  that  tlie  itiident^i  woA  would  be  inflnsnead  b;  the  known  fbel- 
inn  of  the  examinar.  Thew  dliltoilties  eertunly  did  not  preeent  them- 
sama  in  my  own  ezpaiieooe,  and  I  tliink  that  I  may  aajr  the  aame  of 
othan. 

But  the  examination  has  to  me  a  proapeetirs  adrautage  bejcmd  the  mere 
laaraisg.  The  pnbliehed  list  of  queetioDB  will  show  clearlj  to  an;  intend- 
ing student  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  be  of  use  to  him,  and 
alao  the  technical  reasoiu  f<x  it*  twe,  and  in  after  life  incite  him  to  keep 
up  lome  branches  of  knowledga  which,  otharwiaa,  ha  might  neglect. 

ITow,  (o  sum  up,  the  caaa  saanu  to  ma  to  be  this :  A.  ftadent  before 
•ntering  an  office  reqaires  a  good  OTdinary  edocation,  bat  with  a  much 
greater  knowledga  of  drawing  and  sdence  than  is  osoally  obtained.  As  to 
the  technical  training  which  be  requires  afterwards,  I  am  mora  at  a  loss. 
In  few  instances  does  the  popit  gain  this  in  the  ordinar;  routine  of  office 
work,  and  he  must  learn  what  he  can  from  his  fellow  pupils  or  assistants, 
or  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  And  beyond  the  office  there  is  no  definite  plaoe 
to  be  pointed  out  in  which  he  can  acquire  it.  The  three  years'  coarse  of 
•DgiDeariDg  at  Sio^t  and  UniTeruty  Colleges  sap^y  much  of  it  no  doubts 
but  few  young  architects,  I  think,  will  affitm  time  mr  this,  and  drawing,  so 
important  to  us,  occufnes  but  a  small  place  in  the  course;  and,  so  &r  as  at 
present  axists,  ha  must  rely  upon  such  opoortonities  of  learning  as  such 
classes  as  yoon  give  him.  £ren  were  uie  means  to  be  obtained  they 
voold  scarcely  he  of  much  avail  unless  it  be  a  recognised  custom  to  allow 
the  pupil  more  time  to  study  thaa  he  now  usually  has.  Offer  iriiat  induce- 
Bients  one  may,  it  will  be  only  those  young  man  who  hsTe  graator  energy 
tiiiu  Dsnal  who  will  set-to  at  hard  wou  a£a  their  offlca  w<»ic  is  done. 

But  if  time  were  allowed,  Z  think  that  some  such  means  as  the  lessons 
on  the  spot  by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Sharps  in  art,  and  by  othera  on  con- 
Btmetion,  would  so  a  good  way  towards  supplying  what  is  required.  These 
may  seem  d  modest  proportions  as  compared  with  the  grand  academic 
•doeatioD  of  the  Continent,  but  after  all  it  would  be  meruy  carrying  out 
our  work  pretty  much  in  our  thoroughly  English  way,  namely,  of  sub- 
Biitting  to  some  one  teacher  or  leader  in  whom  we  can  put  faith,  and  then, 
fiarwoskingoatthe-datails,  relying  npon  ourtelToa. 


Ur.  BoBiHS  desired  to  hare  the  priTil«ge  of  thaoUng  Professor  Lewis 
for  again  taking  up  a  subject  which  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  exhausted, 
but  which  he  had  shown  not  to  be  exhausted.  Professor  Lewis  had 
touched  upon  all  the  main  points  connected  with  architectural  education, 
and  he  (Mr.  Itobins)  believed  that  they  most  all  empathise  with  him  in 
his  views.  He  was  rse«ntly  conversing  with  a  iriend  upon  the  subject,  and 
his  friend  considered  that  a  youth  destined  toe  ibe  architectural  profession 
•hoold  reCHve  the  best  possible  education,  his  opinion  bein^  that  our 
piqulage  was  commenced  too  early.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  or 
pupilage  prevailing  here  differed,  as  Mr.  Sobins  understood,  &om  the 
foreign  tnrstem — te^mical  education  abroad  almost  superseding  our  plan  of 
apprenticeship  and  pupilage.  One  point  to  which  Professor  Lewis  had 
not  alluded,  he  thought,  was  worthy  of  mention :  he  held  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  tpedtUiti  in  art  as  in  other  things,  and  if  students  were 
to  ooDcentnte  the  greater  part  of  thur  intelligence  upoo  one  particular 
^lase  of  ait  for  which  they  lud  a  special  wUtode,  he  believed  that  the 
result  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  coola  be  expected  from  taking  too 
wide  a  range. 

Mr.  Tabvbb,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  one  of  his  most  agree- 
able njcollections  was  the  kindly  smile  and  pleasant  voice  of  Professor 
Lewis.  Upon  the  question  of  edacatiou  there  was  one  suggestion  he  would 
like  to  make  :  he  thought  that  the  term  of  articles  to  one  master  was  too 
long;  for  if  the  pupil  served  five  years  or  even  three  yean  in  the  same 
office^  it  became  rather  monotonous.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  term  of 
paiobiga  should  be  shortened,  as  he  would  prefer  rather  to  have  it 
leDgthened,  ]^ovided  the  service  was  mode  in  difitoent  offices. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Spibbs  said  that  Pbper  of  Piofmw  Lewis  mi^bt  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  firet,  that  which  had  refonnce  to  the  starting  on 
an  architectoral  course  of  study,  and  seixmdly,  that  which  referred  to 
the  end  at  which  all  students  should  aim.  How  there  was  probably 
no  chance  of  any  who  were  present  ever  going  to  the  Uni- 
versity,  and  it  therefore  behoved  them  to  see  now  they  could 
get  Uie  best  course  of  education  without  going  to  a  University. 
Ur.  Blomfield  and  Sir  Gilbert  Soott's  son  and  others  had  no  doubt  derived 
oif6Xi  benefit'  &om  attending  the  Universities,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
Professor  Lewis  as  to  the  benefit  of  going  to  a  Univenity  when  it  was 
practicable,  but  generally  it  was  impmcttcable.  The  lectures  delivered  at 
the  King's  and  University  Colleges  were,  however,  most  valuable,  and 
althoogh  a  deal  was  taught  in  our  schools,  the  knowledge  imparted  was  to 
a  great  extent  useless  for  architectoral  purposes.  No  doubt  technical 
education  bad  latterly  become  so  important  as  to  cause  its  introduction  in 
some  of  the  schools,  but  it  could  not  be  depended  upon,  as  the  architect 
would  <^a  find  in  the  course  of  bis  future  career  that  his  client  possessed 
equal  if  not  superior  sdeotific  knowled^  to  himself.  He  entertained  a  / 
hope  that  at  some  time  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Institute  to  inaugurate 
a  course  of  lectures  on  purely  technical  subjects — lectures  similar  to  those 
delivered  at  King's  and  University  Colleges.  That  would  be  one  means 
of  sopplying  any  deficiency  in  their  early  education,  and,  although  Professor 
Lewis  had  made  kinder  mention  of  him  (Mr.  Spiers)  io  connection  with 
the  Academy  than  he  deserved,  there  were  also  tbe  classes  of  their  own 
Association  in  which  knowledge  of  special  value  might  be  acquired.  He 
was  Tinable  to  take  ao  aetiva  a  part  now  as  formerly  io  the  dass  of 
design,  bat  rejoiced  that  some  of  the  elder  members  still  nllied  ronnd  the 
Association  and  mndered  all  the  assistance  in  the  classes  that  was  in 
their  power.  Tbe  wust  of  the  pupilage  eystem  was  that  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  the  pupil  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  sftart  Arom  the 
aenioatineof  t^eeworkitms  neceasazy  that  he  dionld  learn  to  think 


and  work  independently.  After  commenting  upon  the  system  of  archi- 
tectural edocation  prevailing  in  Oermany  by  which  the  pupils  were  led 
through  prograsaive  stages  ootil  at  last  they  might  rank  as  hmtmeittert  or 
masters  of  bnildiog,  lb.  Smua  aud  tho  nmt  wnnt  ha  pnmoaed  to  eon- 
aider  waa,  What  should  be  the  end  uid  aim  of  all  their  studiee? 
For  many  years,  he  said,  the  introdaction  of  an  architectural  examination 
had  been  attempted,  bat  he  was  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  hitherto  the 
attempt  had  not  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  Be  could  not  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  apathy  that  had  been  exhibited,  as  eveiy  stumbling- 
block  had  been  removed,  and  the  questions  treated  upon  in  the  class  of 
architectural  science  were  of  a  standard  that  would  enable  candidates  to 
pass  even  in  the  class  of  distinction-  Sid  any  feeling  e»st  on  the  part  of 
■todaota  that  the  examination  was  nsalaaa?  If  so,  and  the  !"*piifaHffn 
wen  a  men  fhice,  it  was  naeless  to  conUnne  it:  but  in  pcrint  of  ftet  tiieva 
wen  only  two  subjects— mathematics  and  history — that  were  outside  work 
done  in  the  Association.  He  was  glad  that  a  oommittae  of  the  Institute 
and  a  committee  of  tbe  Association  had  been  appointed  to  confer  together 
upon  the  subject  and  take  tm  the  question  of  prizes ;  but  in  his  opinion 
then  wen  too  many  prises  offered  already.  For  his  own  part  he  bweved 
in  the  examination,  and  ^t  ultimately  the  question  would  be,  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  "  Have  you  passed  through  an  examination  T 

Mr.  FeKBET  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  obtained  by  students  from 
seeing  works  in  progress.  The  experience  thus  gained  was  greater  than 
their  masters  could  teach  then.  He  did  not  think  that  three  years  was 
too  long  a  term  to  spend  in  one  office,  aa  a  popil  was  likely  to  get  distiactad 
if  he  ohaoged  his  <mee  fkom  year  to  year. 

Ur.  J.  D.  Uaranwa  also  dwelt  npon  the  value  naits  to  works  in  pro- 
greas,  and  appreciated  the  stugnUon  of  Profeaaor  Lewis  as  to  the  delivery 
of  lecturea  cm  the  occasion  ofvisits  to  brickworks  or  timber  yards.  Those 
who  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Sha^  would  under- 
stand the  profit  that  might  be  derived  from  tbe  remarks  of  a  gentle* 
man  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  subiect;  and  he  hoped 
that  some  plan  might  be  devised  for  secoriog  waay  a  practical  comve 
of  instruction.  In  visiting  works  in  progress  the  attendance  of  a  guide 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works  and  competent  to  lecture  npon  them 
would  be  very  advantageous.  Respecting  our  modem  course  of  edocation, 
the  system  of  pupilage^  as  mentioned  by  Professor  Lewis,  seemed  to  retain 
a  firm  hold,  but  Mr.  Mathews  thought  if  some  part  of  the  pupil's  education 
could  take  place  on  the  building  itself  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
indeed.  If  the  pupil  could  spend,  say  a  year  of  his  time,  at  the  building, 
or  as  clerk  of  works,  ha  would  find  it  of  great  {Msctical  value,  as  being  a 
most  nsafiil  supplement  to  his  arUstic  truning.  Ha  deaired  to  addhia 
senseofthekinanMSof  Pntfeasor  Lewis  who  had  thus  again  exhibited  his 
intezMt  in  their  Aaaociation. 

Mr.  T.  H.  WaTsoir  aud  ha  had  not  mooh  praeUcal  advice  to  nlSa,  but 
he  thought  that  much  of  tbe  student's  difficulty  consisted  to  his  having  ao 
large  a  field  before  him  that  be  did  not  exactly  know  what  was  the  best 
thing  for  him  to  do.  He  had  been  surprised  to  hear  the  suggestion  that 
some  things  wen  considered  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  student 
than  the  pesEiug  of  the  arehiteetoral  examination,  as  be  considered  it  was 
a  guide  or  ^;oal  to  the  student  to  which  he  should  have  regard  during  the 
term  of  his  pupilage.  Tbe  modicum  of  attention  that  a  pupil  could 
get  from  a  master  waa  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  education  necessary  for 
the  young  architect  Professor  Lewis  was  an  example  of  the  way  in  whidt 
a  man  by  his  own  exertions  could  overcomedifficolties  and  attain  a  position 
of  eminence.  They  had  adrantagee  now  which  the  ^ofessor  did  not  einoy, 
and  they  might  therefore  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  greater  fotun  thaii 
ever  for  the  architecture  of  England.  He  considered  that  the  English 
system  of  pupilage  worked  very  well,  at  all  events  it  had  produced  the 
men  of  whose  works  we  were  all  proud.  Fonaerly  thm  were  extracotUnary 
diffioultias  in  the  way  of  acquiring  pzofeaaional  knowledge,  but  now  althongji 
the  fkeilities  were  so  much  greater  the  continuanoe  of  the  architeaam 
examination  bad  even  bren  threatened.  Tbe  examination  certainly  waa 
necessary,  and  be  should  be  very  much  sniprised  if  it  were  allowed  to  dn^ 
although  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  education  test. 

Mr.  Statux,  speaking  as  an  architect  who  was  educated  in  the 
provinces,  said  that  if  he  had  possessed  the  advantages  ofifored  by  ooly  one 
half  of  tbe  classes  of  the  Association,  he  should  have  thought  he  was  in  an 
educational  Gtoshen.  With  regard  to  the  examination,  he  thought  the 
question  oug^t  to  be  determined  whether  architecture  was  an  art,  or  shonld 
be  treated  more  as  a  piofeaaionalacioooeh  It  might  come  to  this,  that  a 
man  might  pass  a  very  tsilliant  examination  andyet  build  bad  hoildiiy. 
So  far  as  archilectare  was  an  art,  be  thought  the  utility  of  an  examination 
waa  doabtftal,  but  he  was  not  qaite  clear  in  what  light  it  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Spien  and  others.  When  they  had  settled  the  point  whettiei  aichl- 
tecture  was  an  art  or  a  profession,  he  thought  they  would  be  able  to  diacotl 
the  subject  from  a  more  udvantageous  standpoint. 

Mr.  J.  S.  QcTLLTKB  said  he  undentood  Profeasor  Lewis  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  architect  should  flnt  receive  the  best  possible  educational  ground- 
work, which  ought  afterwards  to  be  supplemented  by  instruction  of  a  more 
technical  nature  ;  but  according  to  his  (Mr.  Quilter's)  view,  a  better  course 
would  be  to  impart  a  thoroagh  uohiteMnnl  edneaorai,  the  pnral  after- 
wards  applying  himself  to  one  particular  branch  fbr  which  ha  had  a 
apadal  aputode.   He  also  controverted  the  atatements  of  Mr.  Stathaau 

Mr.  Stathak  explained  that  he  had  no  intention  of  undervalning  the 
importance  of  education,  but  he  doubted  whether  an  architectural  examina- 
tion waa  a  satis&ctory  test  of  efficiency ;  for  instance^  they  could  not 
examine  upon  questions  of  taste  and  akilL 

Mr.  Adams  condemned  the  practice  of  arehitects  receiving  latgo 
premiums  for  the  education  of  young  men,  and  doing  nothiw  in  ntam. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  radically  wrong,  and  if  Professor  Lewis  would 
talk  to  the  old  gentlemen  as  he  had  to  the  yoong  ones,  it  might  have  tho 
effect  of  bringing  tbem  to  a  sense  of  their  diity. 

Mr.SpiBBa:  Tbe  reason  why  this  Asaociationexists  and  haabacomesndi 
a  power  is  hacanse  of  the  neglect  of  the  elder  msB. 
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lEr.  Turns  tkMg^b  »  wovd  vm  to  bs  moA  oo  bthtlf  of  tiw  naitan. 
Tbej  had  (ainad  •  eextain  poritim,  and  baftn  taktng  would  lay, 

"Yoa  cu«»e  tony  oflle«  sod  pidc  op  what  yon  can ;  ud  panntoaiul 
guidiani  aeoeptod  Uioaa  toma. 

ISx.  8.  F.  OiABXSOM  obsarred  that  wh«D  that  long  lotted  for  text-book 
waa  published  azehiteda  wonld  have  tome  idea  ui  iniat  wu  eoqwoted  &om 
them  and  paraota  aad  gnardUna  would  also  be  eat^htened. 

The  motioii  hafiBg  been  dnlj  pat  fcen,  the  chair  aadcaridc^ 

Pwfent  iMma  ntamed  Aaaks,  and  aaid  he  would  like  to  make  two 
«r  tbrM  poiats  clear  upon  wbidi  there  had  bees  eome  miKoaoeptioD.  With 
teepect  to  what  Mr.  Adami  bad  aaid  about  speaking  to  tba  prioeipals,  he 
thoaght  he  had  already  apokeo  hia  miod  pretty  fteely  in  dealing  with  the 
amten  of  papilage.  In  addition  to  the  adrantages  gained  from  their 
elaaeee  and  &oaa  ooaunanion  and  fellowebip  among  the  memb«e,  there 
were  the  rieita  to  baildinge,  which  appeared  to  him  to  preeent  the  meet 
pnetieal  method  of  impartiag  inetnietioD  ;  but,  besides  h«sg  ahown  over 
ttMia  bvildingi,  poiluqia  in  a  cwiMy  manner,  they  wanCed  eomething 
■MHO.  To  iUuatrate  hi*  meaning  ho  woold  eappo*^  tbit  he  was  aeeompaoy- 
ing  them  orer  a  boilding,  sei  mer^  as  mi  arehiteet,  bat  as  tfamr  patd  in- 
structor— and  that  was  what  they  on^ht  to  hare — Ite  wonld  say:  "Thie 
boilding  is  put  on  a  certun  foundation,"  and  he  wonld  then  have  the 
foondatioD  examined,  and  explain  why  it  was  put  down  such  and  such  a 
depth.  Then  the  concrete  should  be  examined,  and  the  different  ways  of 
making  it  explained.  There  would  be  the  concrete  made  at  the  height  of 
10  feet,  and  that  made  at  the  height  of  2  feet,  and  he  would  have  tlw  con- 
crete manipulated  bdiore  them.  He  m>ald  also  describe  the  bricks,  and 
chow  why  a  particnlar  description  of  brick  should  be  used,  as  well  as  the 
dilKrence  between  Portland  and  Bath  stone,  and  diBtinguish  good  from 
bad.  Now  it  would  take  days  to  do  this,  but  so  it  onght.  Then  as  to  the 
^xdaa,  and  why  a  particular  girder  was  of  such  a  length,  and  the  reason 
wonld  be  given,  because  it  was  rolled  and  you  could  not  get  it  longer.  Snch 
things  as  girders  could  not  properly  be  described  in  a  lecture  room,  but  if 
deecribed  on  the  spot,  and  they  were  face  to  &e«  with  their  work,  they 
wonld  take  greater  uterest  in  the  subject,  and  it  would  come  home  to  them 
more  thoronghlv.  For  practical  porposes  he  thought  nothing  would  answer 
better  than  a  plan  such  as  he  bad  suggested — assuming  always  that  they 
knew  sufficient  of  the  rudiments  of  science  to  enable  them  to  nnderstand 
what  was  told  them — and  when  supplemented  by  being  worked  out  on  the 
spot,  and  followed  by  lectures,  they  wonld  hare  the  means  of  ac^diring 
practical  knowledge  which,  so  &r  as  he  was  able  to  see,  th^  had  not  now 
the  means  of  acquiring. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 

fPHE  Syndicate  appointed  by  the  TTuireraty  of  Cambridge  to  investigate 
X  the  requirements  as  to  the  additional  accommodation  lor  the  profese<ff8 
and  classes,  have  presented  a  lengthy  report  based  on  the  communications 
which  were  received  from  the  various  professors,  and  from  other  persons 
who  represent  departments,  for  which  it  seems  likely  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  by  additional  buildings.  According  to  the  report  it  appears 
that  new  lecture  rocons  are  needed  by  the  Professors  of  Qreek,  of  Lutin,  of 
Bistoiy,  and  by  the  Beader  in  Axabie.  The  Pntfeesor  of  Iaw  nr^  the 
neceemty  of  a  law  xesding-iooBt  to  which  the  law  booke  in  the  University 
library  might  be  tiansfiBiTed.  The  Professors  of  Ardueolo^  and  the  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  An  aaggest  alterations  in  the  FitzwilUam  Museum  to 
nit  their  special  purposes.  For  the  department  of  Geology,  Sl,70'>  square 
feet  of  additional  floor  space  is  required,  and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
zequires  12,000  squaro  feet  of  flow  space,  exclusive  of  passages,  and  the 
Ikofeasor  of  ^lysitdogy  req^uires  about  the  same,  ox,  if  pusubl^  a  latger 
area. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Museums  of  Zo<^ogy  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
asks  for  working-rooms,  clase-rooms,  and  store-rooms,  amounting  to  about 
6,000  square  feet.  The  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
does  not  state  in  figures  the  additional  museum  space  required ;  probably 
about  8,000  square  fbet  of  additional  museum,  700  square  feet  of  Curator's 
room  would  suffice  for  ^eeeut  wants,  bot  the  museum  should  be  capable  of 
Aiture  enloigement. 

The  Library  Syndicate  ask  for  additional  accommodation  for  hooka,  a 
reading  room,  a  residence  for  an  officer,  and  a  room  for  binding  HSS.  The 
Board  of  Examinations  state  in  their  report  of  March  23,  1875,  that,  "to 
conduct  the  previous  examina^n  in  a  proper  manner  two  rooms,  each  of 
the  area  of  Uie  Senate-House  at  least,  are  needed.  They  are  also  of  opinion 
that  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  have  the  means  of  conducting  the  previous 
and  general  examinations  simultaLeonsly ;  this  would  require  a  third  room 
of  the  same  size.  The  Censor  of  Non-CoIIegiate  Students  requires  four 
looms,  sa^  two  of  250  square  feet,  and  two  of  400  8<quare  feet.  Booms  ore 
also  nqiirsd  by  the  Seeretariee  of  the  Local  Examinatiooa  Syndicate,  the 
MmmI*  bamiaatMOBSyndieate,  flor  rinilar  porpoeee,  say  30  by  20  feet, 
and  20  by  20  feet,  aod  the  Univerrity  Local  iMtnres  Syndicate  re^wo- 
tirsly. 

The  Sjadieate  betiere  that  nffieient  accommodation  for  the  Professors 
of  Langnagee  may  be  provided  on  a  portion  of  the  bite  for  the  new 
Diviaity  School,  the  Divinity  School  forming  the  flnnt  towards  the  street. 
The  Syndicat*  think  that  the  buildings  for  the  varions  d^iartments  of 
2Iatuzal  Science  should  be  grovmed  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Botanic  Garden. 
They  Uunk  that  tiiewhfde  of  this  site  irill  be  altitnately  reqaired  for  thaie 
pui^es.  The  general  orrangkment  of  the  bnildiDgs  mnst  depei^  to  a 
conademble  extent  uptm  the  site  and  plan  selectM  for  the  Geological 
XaseuB.  Hie  fact  that  this  Museum  is  to  be  bnilt,  in  part  at  least,  with 
tlte  money  collected  for  the  Sedgwick  Memorial,  mokes  it  specially  deair- 
aUe  that  it  should  be  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  of  dieni&ed  architec- 
toial  character.  Theee  considerations  seem  to  point  to  a  ouilding  with  a 
front  towards  Pembroke  Street,  and  two  wings  reaching  badnrards  in  a 
asrtfairly  dlMadoa  to  neet  the  earisting  baildiagi.  The  main  diffiealty  is 
how  to  aceomjUah  a  jnn^oa  with  tiie  prsMBt  baildings  so  as  to  aeeoN 


eMunnmcatioB  witii  the  Boseams  ilxivawationed,  ^thont  iatecteiig 
naaoesMarily  with  existing  lighu  cc  inakiiv  mon  alterataoas  than  are 
anavwdaUa. 

Bcoghty  estimated,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  altenlionsnqinred  Sa 
the  deparUnents  of  Natund  Srience  amount  to  47,0001.,  whidt  dots  m| 
include  any  sum  for  the  depsrtment  of  mechanism,  for  the  rebmldiag  of  the 
medical  school,  or  for  any  additions  beyond  those  most  urgently  needed  fir 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  kooIc^.  The  Syndicate  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  reserve  the  whole  of  the  nnoeeupted  part  of 
Old  King's  Court  for  the  future  wants  of  the  Umversity  library,  nere  ii 
pnaaii^  need  for  the  ereeUoa  ot  proper  bnildinga  for  the  Univenit;  m.- 
aminataona  It  appears  necessary  to  provide  addidonal  space  tot  th» 
examination  of  at  least  600  stodents  at  once.  Careful  eonnooatioB  hu 
been  given  to  the  requirements  of  snch  a  bnilding,  and  it  is  estimated  Oit 
ioor-space  to  the  amount  of  12,000  square  feet  would  be  necessary.  Utii 
could  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  large  rooms  which  wonld  eaeh 
hold  200  stodents,  and  two  smaller  ones  whidi  wonld  eadi  hold  IM 
students.  The  cost  of  snch  a  building  may  be  estamatad  at  about  12,0M/. 
To  provide  sndi  a  building  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  University  to 
proeore  a  site  in  some  central  part  of  the  town.  The  two  smaller  toons  of 
this  building  could  be  used  as  lecture  rooms  fur  the  professm  of  Uw, 
history,  and  Mliticat  economy.  The  wonts  of  the  four  departmoits  (noa- 
collegiate  and  extra-university  business)  would  be  met  by  a  two-etorejed 
bnilding,  60  by  46  feet ;  and  since  these  departments  are  intended  to  be  stlf- 
snpporting,  a  moderate  rent  might  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  rooms.  Tht 
cost  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  abonr  4,000f.  The  Syndicate  submit  the 
above  soggestions  as  the  best  first  approximation  to  what  is  needfnl  tai 
expedient  which  they  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  on  the  seroal  matten 
referred  to  them ;  utd  they  add  that  should  their  powers  be  pn4ooged  till 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  tena,  they  would  inquire  farther  uto 
the  best  way  of  provi^og  for  the  reqnireDents  mentioned,  and  wodd  en- 
deavotur  to  make  some  dennita  proporition  respecting  them. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

rpHE  concluding  meeting  for  the  preeent  session  of  the  Sodrty  of 
A.    Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  held  on  Mjjnday  last,  Mr.  D.  IGIm- 

Holme,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  communication  was  a  letter  from  Professor  Daniel  Wilaon,  of 
Toronto,  to  Dr.  John  Stuart,  deseribing  a  series  of  senlptared  neka  asd 
boulders  reeently  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  vb« 
inspecting  the  mound  and  earthworks  which  are  thwe  so  abandaat  Thest 
sculptures,  as  appeared  from  sketehee  and  jhotognpba,  cennst  of  gmoi 
of  hollow  cope,  eomeUmes  surroonded  by  cawentrie  linea,aad  conaeOed  vj 
other  lines  running  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Besides  these  then  ocnr 
on  some  of  the  sculptures  long  grooves.  The  ei^  are  at  times  smoothly 
hollowed,  at  others  roughly  picked  or  only  partially  worn,  and  in  tin 
localities  where  they  occur,  stone  axes,  peades,  &c.,  are  tamed  bj  Uu 
plough.  The  rounded  ends  of  theee  stone  implements  in  many  eases  It 
exactly  to  the  cups,  and  the  eonelnsion  at  which  Dr.  Wilson  anived  wu 
that  the  latter  had  been  formed  in  the  process  of  the  mannflulim  of  At 
former.  He  was  also  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the  enps  so  commn 
on  boulders  and  standing  stones  in  Britun  and  elsewhere^  as  fignred  bj 
Sir  James  Simpson  in  his  woric  on  the  subject,  may  have  had  a  limilic 
origin. 

Dr.  Stuart,  in  referring  to  these  mysterious  markings,  stated  that  tlu 
area  of  their  occurrence  had  been  widened  by  recent  discoveries  in  Soatb 
America ;  and  in  welcoming  Dr.  Wilson's  suggestion  as  an  element  id  tlie 
further  consideration  of  an  obscure  subject,  he  added  that  its  value  wu 
enhanced  when  considered  as  only  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Wilson's  muj 
valuable  services  to  the  Sode^  ol  Antiquaries,  as  well  as  to  aidm- 
logical  research  in  general. 

Mr.  Drnmmond,  B.SjL,  also  communicated  a  letter  from  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  describing  a  pair  of  carved  wooden  stirrups  sud  to  have  bees 
found  at  Bannockbam.  Mr.  Kobert  Love,  of  Lochwinnodi,  FSJl, 
Scotland,  gave  an  accoant  of  various  antiquities  in  the  baronj  of 
Beith,  and  of  the  opening  of  a  loQg  cairn  of  somewhat  remarkable  cob- 
stmction  on  the  Cnffhill,  and  of  a  crannoge  in  the  loch  of  Eilbimie,  kjt- 
shire.  The  Hev.  Thomas  Eraser,  of  Croy,  near  Invaraess,  contriboted  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  silver  ornamented  &c.,  at  Croy,  which  he  hid 
presented  to  the  museum.  From  a  description  of  these  articles  gins 
Mr.  Anderson,  keeper  of  the  museum,  it  appeared  that  they  cooriried  of  I 
fine  brooch  of  the  ordinary  penaunlax  form,  ornamented  with  dkaal 
work  and  settings  of  amber,  part  of  a  finely  worked  chain  of  small  ethv 
wire  resembling  Trinchinopoly  work,  the  boun  of  a  small  brons  balsnei^ 
beads  of  amber  and  enamellea  glas8i  and  a  single  coin  of  Ccenwalf,  Eiog 
of  Mercia,  aji.  796-818.  This  nnd,  Mr.  Anderson  said,  was  impoittnt,  u 
the  occurrence  of  the  coin  gave  a  definite  date  to  this  ttyle  of_  Caitie 
brooch,  while  this  was  the  first  example  of  the  balaaee  oecozring  in  cob- 
nection  with  such  a  hoard  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  &.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester,  coutribated  a  fourth  iaatalflSBt  of 
his  "  Descriptive  Ijist  of  Anliquitjes  near  Loch  £tive,"  in  which  he  itattd 
that  he  had  found  remaioa  of  habi  tations  inside  the  vitrified  walla  of  Dos 
MeeNisneochan.  in  the  partial  excavation  of  which  he  bad  fceod  ■■ 
enaaiellsd  brooch  of  broai^  and  hit  inyestigatiou  had  led  hia  to  thi 
belief  that  this  vitrified  fort  was  inhabited  in  the  early  eeatmias  of  th* 
Christian  era.  Mr.  W.  Bruoe-Clark,  F.&A..  Soot.,  conttibiled  a  aetice  « 
the  continoation  of  the  excavations  ia  tiu  Bo'oesa  Can,  in  Kirkfadhnght- 
shii«,  which  confirm  thezesolts  of  previous  diaoovmes,  aad  shov  that  tit 
ooeupation  of  the  cave  dates  &om  the  Romano-British  period.  Dr.  W)Uis> 
Ttaiil,  of  Woodwick.  oorr.  meea.  SJl.  Soot.,  sMt  a  notaesofmatf 
foand  an  the  £arm  of  Antabnck,  North  Ttnasldshiy.  OAney;  awl  the 
Bev.  J.  Q.  Midiie.  core  mem.  SbA.  Sooi.,  some  aotee  ot  tha  aitiqtiam  • 
lach  Kiawd,  Aberdeenshixe. 
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SALE  OF  THE  WOOLNER  COLLECTION. 

rS  oolleetion  of  modern  pietarefl  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  WooliMr,  B.A., 
■old  on  Satorclty  last,  eoomsted  of  HI  eznmplM,  all  hj  deceased 
mlnt«n  of  the  esriier  Eoglidi  school,  except  flve,  three  of  irbicti  wen  bj 
Mr.  Linnell,  sen.,  and  tvo  by  Mr.  Millais.  Of  those  ptctnrM  cslltng  tm 
notice  among  the  older  pafnten,  may  be  mentioned  the  Old  Cottage,  bj 
OzDQM,  from  the  eoUeetion  of  Mr.  Yetts,  of  Yannonth,  and  etched  by  the 
actist,  -wioA  aold  liar  147(.  A  atorm  eoaang  orer  Hoaaehold  Heath,  also 
atdwd  hj  Orome — IdTf.  lO*.  Laorvit,  "ff^lea,  hf  John  lapiHte,  ezhiU- 
tod  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  1814—661.  A  cottage  and  flgoree,  by  W, 
Hobaady,  RA. — 84(  A  yoang  lady  ia  a  bine  drras,  by  Sir  Joshua  B^- 
itoldB — 9^.  IOj.  Captain  Htddane,  by  Sir  Joshna — 34/.  13«.  Conham,  by 
v.  Hfiller— 67'.  4«.  The  DiscoTeiy  and  the  Surprise,  by  T.  Stothard, 
ILA.,ei^Ted  by  Joseph  Stratt,  exhibited  at  Snriington  House,  1876— 
73i.  lOt.  The  Sleepiiu  Congiegation,  by  W.  Hogarth,  eograred  by  the 
artist  and  varions  otMrs— 94/.  10*.  A  Cottage  and  figures  by  W. 
Mailer,  aigDed— 162J.  15a.  A  Homestead,  by  Sir  A.  W.  Calleott— 
U2/.  7s.  Worceatar,  the  Cathedral,  from  the  banka  of  the  Serem,  by  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  about  27  incbes  by  38  inehea,  engrayed  with  raria- 
tions  by  T.  Rothwell— 420/.  Orchard  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Tamer. 
engmTea  by  John  Laadsaer — 62/.  10*.  Bdioburgfa,  from  S^isbiOT  Craigs, 
by  Tamer-^89/.  Weymomh  Bay,  hy  Turner,  engiayed  by  W.  B.  Oooke, 
1814,  for  "  Southern  Coaat  Scenery  "—78/.  16».  Arundel  Castle.br  Turner, 
engmTad  with  rariations  by  Or.  H.  phiUipe,  18S7.  for  "The  Birtn  of 
B^llaad"— MJ.  16«:  Hampatead  Heath,  hy  John  MaHin— 37<. «».  Of 
sereral  good  samples  of  R.  P.  Bonington,  the  moat  iotereatiag  wen : — 
On  the  Coast  of  Normandy— 94/.  I0«. ;  an  old  French  Water  Mill— 816/. ; 
a  Tillage  in  Normandy — 141/.  16*. ;  Venice  from  the  Oiudecca,  about  10 
incbea  by  14  inehea — 147/. ;  the  PaUce  of  the  Prince  Mafl^i,  Verona,  given 
by  the  artist  to  Mr.  liominic  Colnaghi,  from  whom  it  was  pnrctuised, 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  1876 — 199/.  10*.  Fkancia  I.  and  his 
Sister,— 

Sonvent  ftSDine  mle, 
Blenfolwtqtdryfta. 

EngraTedby  Charles  Heath— 331/.  By  WllliaaOoUiiia,TbeFenT,  aboat 
37  iDchee  high  by  3d  indies— 279/.  16«.  Bragea  on  the  Oatend  Birer, 
moonlight,  etched  by  the  artist,  by  John  Crome  (Old  Crome),  uhilnted  at 
BvUngton  House,  1 873—294/.  A  Chateau  in  NonDandy,  by  J.  8.  Cotmao, 
about  18  iachea  high  by  24  incbea,  exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  1876 — 
.288/.  16«.  Of  the  foliowing  four  ^nrea  by  J.  M.  W.  Turaar,  B.A., 
Kirkstall  Abbey  oo  the  Aire,  about  24  inches  incbea,  eagrared  with 
Tariations  by  John  Bromley,  1824,  for  "  The  Birars  of  Eogland  "—273/. 
OrichtOD  Caatle,  engraved  with  Tariations  for  "  Antiquities  of  Stetland,"  by 
O.  Cooke,  1826,  exhibited  at  Burlington  Honae,  1875—504/.  Whalers, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1846,  &bout  18  inches  by  24  inches — 
326/-  lOt.  Neapoliian  Fisher  Girls,  surprised  while  bathing  by  moonlight, 
about  24  inches  high  by  30  inches,  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
1840,  and  at  Burlington  House,  1876—626/.  By  J.  Constable,  R,A.— On 
tlie  Stour ;  a  study  for  the  j^tnre  in  the  Miller  Collection  at  Beaton,  en. 

Saved  by  D.  Lucas,  about  10  inches  by  14  inehea — 68/.  14s. ;  Tiew  near 
igfagate,  exhibited  at  Burlington  Honse,  1872 — 178/.  lO*.  By  J.  S. 
Cotman. — Boys  Fishing,  lent  to  the  Intematiooat  Exhibition,  1874 — 
141/.  15s.;  and  (he  Cave  of  Boseastlp,  Cornwall,  exhibited  at  Burlington 
Uoose,  1876—677/.  10«.  By  Old  Crome. — A  View  near  Thorpe,  exhibited 
at  Burlington  Honse,  1872—804/.  10*.  By  J.  Linnell,  saD. — Brening,  a 
tw;rA*ld  in  Derbyshire ;  an  aarly  woric  of  great  beanty,  aboat  9  inches  by 
6  inches— 67/.  16s.  Hanson  Foot,  Coredale,  signed,  and  dated  1846, 
1864—472/.  lOi.  The  Laat  €Ueam  before  t^e  Storm,  about  64  inehea  long 
"by  SO  inches,  signed  J.  Linnall,  1847,  and  Bd.,  1868,  exhibited  at  the 
iwitish  Institute,  1847 — 2,626/. ;  this  was  precisely  the  sum  this  picture 
acUd  for  in  May  last  year,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Eden,  oi 
Lydkam.  It  was  now  bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maneheater, 
and  returns  once  more  to  Lancashire,  where  it  had  so  loog  been  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Liverpool,  who  bought  it  of  the  artist  for  SCO/. 

The  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Millais  sold  were  the  "  Isabella,"  one  of  his 
vei^  first  successes  at  the  Academy  in  1849,  when  a  youth  of  twenty, 
which  among  artists  went  by  the  oune  of  "  The  Kick,"  from  the  figure  of 
the  brother,  who  is  kicking  at  the  hound  across  the  pietim,  in  the  scene 
taken  from  Eeats's  poem  ;  and  a  small  work,  highly  finished,  taken  f^m 
*'  The  Tempest" — "  Ferdinand  lured  b^  Ariel,"  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
following  year.  The  "Isabella,"  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  repre- 
sents a  family  party  at  a  mediseral  repast,  was  originally  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  3u.  Windus,  of  Tottenham,  and  was  sold  with  other  pictures 
belonging  to  him  in  1862  for  650  guineas.  It  afterwards  appeared  agiun 
on  the  walls  of  Messrs.  Christie's  Oallery  in  1868,  after  the  dratb  of  Mr. 
'Windus,  and  was  sold  at  a  considerable  advance  on  that  sum.  It  was  now 
knock(>d  down  at  892/.  Ids.  to  Mr.  Willis.  The  "  Ferdinand  lured  by 
Ariel."  was  sold  Inst  year  in  part  of  the  Ellison  Collection  for  about  the 
seme  price  it  now  fetched— viz.,  316/.  The  total  realised  by  Mr.  Woolner's 
coUaction  amounted  to  8,210/. 


NORTHERN    ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

rnHB  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held 
_L  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle-upon.Tynr,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
1 6th  inst.,  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle  in  the  chair.  Several  members  and  associates 
-were  elected  and  nominated.  The  teeretaty  ^Mr.  OUifer)  read  the  annual 
repint,  which  showed  that  the  number  of  members  was  now  57.  being  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year.  The  financial  position  of  the  society  was 
stated  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Some  correspondence  from  kindred  societies 
was  read  suggesting  that  all  the  provincial  Architectural  Associations 
slioatd  anite  with  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  so  as  to  form 
one  united  body,  each  association,  however,  still  retaining  its  local  powers. 
The  corresponaenee  was  referred  to  the  committee  to  bring  up  a  report  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  secretary  reported,  in  reference  to  correspondence 
with  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  as  to  tlwir  Burrejor'a  acce|Aing  private 


practice,  that  the  town  dark  bad  informed  him  that  the  Town  Improve- 
ment C«nmittee  and  the  Plnanea  Committee  had  given  netiee  to  tbdr 
respeeUve  anrveyors,  namely,  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Lamb,  that  tcac  th* 
fatnze  nwthar  they  nor  their  asiistanta  were  to  take  ai^  private  pnetie* 
whatsrer.  Hue  was  all  the  busineia. 

PAINTING  ENQINEERINQ  WORK. 

THE  following  is  a  report  of  the  Paper  "  On  the  Use  of  Faint  as  aa 
Engineering  Matorial,"  which  was  read  before  Uie  Society  of 
Etagineers,  on  tM  Srd  nlL,  and  of  ^oh  we  gave  •  ehort  abetnet  at  tbe 
tim*:— 

After  qn6sti<Hi8  of  form,  strength,  constructive  material  and  similar 
matters  have  been  duly  settled  in  eonnection  with  any  eagnieering  work 
made  of  wood  or  metal,  the  engineer  haa  to  consider  the  beet  method  ^ 
maintaining  tiiat  work  in  good  condition.  Apart  from  working  eaauaUifl«» 
the  material  of  which  the  particular  -woA  is  constructed  is  exposed  to 
abnosphwic  and  chemical  influences  which  tend  mem  or  lees  to  modify 
and  cmxode  its  sarface,  and  aa  artificial  anx&oe  ia  therefiue  fbtmed  bj 
applying  fiaiiiL  Moat  of  the  painta  used  for  todina^  work  ue  eompeasd 
of  the  oolooriog  matter,  then  of  a  quantity  of  white  lead,  with  which  and  * 
particular  oil  wey  are  worked  into  a  paste  of  the  shade  required,  and  an 
afterwards  trimmed  down  with  oil  and  turpentine  when  oaecL  The  white 
lead  :irhich  thus  forms  the  basis  of  most  painta.  and  is  by  its^  a  colour,  ia 
the  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  a  heavy  earthy  powder,  white  whra  first  mad^ 
bnt  soon  becoming  of  a  grey  tint  when  exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  actioa 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  efEarvesces  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  when  heated,  as  chloride  of  lead,  which 
crystallises  in  needles  on  cooUng.  Dilute  nitric  add  easily  dissolves  white 
lead,  with  eflbrreseence  caused  hy  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Whan 
heated  on  a  knife  or  slip  of  glass  it  becomes  yellow.  It  is  not  very 
generally  known  that  white  lead  and  oil  combine  with  such  energy 
that  if  linseed  oil  is  poured  npon  a  vary  large  quantity  of  white  lead,  and 
the  mass  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the  temperature  becomes  so  high 
that  the  oil  is  carbonised  and  coloora  the  whole  a  black.  We  should  carefuUy 
avoid  mixing  with  white  lead  substances  which  mav  im^ir  its  Imgbtnese 
or  depreciate  its  other  qualitiee,  and  it  riunld  be  kept  in  closed  reesels, 
otherwise  it  will  acquire  a  brown  diade.  For  good  |»int  it  should  be  pure 
and  without  foreign  mixture ;  however,  both  manufacturers  and  paintexa 
add  to  it  variable  proportions  of  chalk,  solphabe  of  lead,  and  the  like,  and 
it  is  often  mixed  .with  that  sulphate  of  bai^ta  which  is  called  baiytft 
white,  and  which  is  prepared  from  the  nabve  snlj^te  or  from  ear- 
bonate  of  baryta  arti&ially  treated  with  sulphuric  aaui  BaJcyta  white  i* 
aa  adulteratimi  which  ceases  to  be  objeetionaUa  whea  tiu  manafaotufer 
makes  the  eomposiUon  known,  ai  it  ia  of  a  handsome  white  colour,  eBtiralr 
innocuous,  fast  and  rousting  most  reagents ;  its  great  defect  being  that  it 
possesses  but  little  body  or  covering  power.  The  mann&ctarert  aetl 
various  qualities  of  white  lead,  sometimes  in  powder  or  in  lumpe,  a« 
genuine  any  white  lead,  or  flake  white,  but  tbe  greater  portion  in  a  paste* 
holding  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  oil.  Krems,  Nottingham  and  Newcastle 
whites  are  pure  lead  difTeriog  only  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  made. 
Venice  white  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  lead  and  sulphate  of 
baryta.  Hambui^,  Holland,  and  other  whites  contain  from  3  to  60  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  baiyta,  and  inferior  qualities  luge  pKoportioas  of 
chalk.  White  lead  paint  is  solid  and  durable,  bat  two  dleegreeabto 
TapouTS  given  ofiT  by  the  lead  eiereise  a  daogerooa  eOset  upon  the  heajdi 
of  the  workmen  who  are  engaged  either  upon  its  manuGusture  or  its  use. 

Many  Bubatitutes  have  been  tried  to  obviate  the  employment  of  white 
lead.  Zinc  white  in  particular  has  received  considerable  attention ;  it  haa 
not  sudi  a  bad  efR»ct  upon  the  health,  having  no  smell  of  itself,  and  does 
not  impart  any  to  the  liquids  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  so  that  my 
^ace  £ndily  painted  with  it  may  be  at  once  inhabited  without  fear  of  ita 
iiq'iiriiig  the  ocenpants.  Zinc  white  ii  the  oxide  of  sine ;  it  ia  insoluble  ia 
water,  but  dissolves  in  bydroeblorie  acid,  osually  effisrrescing  slightly  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  which  oxide  of  Einc  absorbs  from  the  air. 
When  heated,  oxide  of  rinc  becomes  yellow,  but  resumes  its  whfte  colour 
on  cooling.  It  is  as  brilliant,  white  and  fine  ns  white  lead,  and  becomes 
on  drying  so  hard  that  it  will  take  a  bright  polish ;  it  does  not  alter  undur 
the  destructive  action  of  sulphurous  vapours,  or  of  gas  with  equal  weif^Ue; 
it  covers  a  laicer  surface  than  carbonate  of  lead,  but  it  is  very  dry  nnder 
the  brush,  and  therefore  requires  more  labour  in  applying  it.  which  to  a 
great  extent  explains  tlie  disinclination  to  use  it,  spite  ^  all  the  ellbrts 
made  in  its  fhrour.  It  also  takes  longw  in  diying,  and  wfa«  adaltemted 
is  very  liable  to  clmnge  coloar. 

Red  lead,  so  lately  used  by  engineers,  is  an  oxide  of  lead,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  bright  red  powder,  which  is  not  afiected  by  water,  but 
evolves  the  smell  of  chlorine  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ia 
slowly  converted  into  chloride  of  lead.  Dilute  nitric  add  only  partly  dis- 
solves it,  leaving  a  brown  powder.  On  account  of  its  diirability,4t  ia  fre> 
quetiUy  oaed  aa  the  priming  coat,  often  the  only  coat  given,  on  ironwork. 
Care  dfiould  be  taken  that  no  salt  is  present,  otherwise  a  chemical  action 
commences,  blisters  are  formed,  and  the  lead  is  reduced  to  iha  metalliw 
condition.  It  has  bran  proposed  to  snbstitnte  for  red  lead  a  red  obtained 
frcHD  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  termed  antimony  vermillion,  which  is  sold  Ufe 
a  state  of  Tciy  fine  powder,  without  taste  or  imell,  and  whidi  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  or  essential  oils.  It  is  bat  Httle  acted  oo  by  adds,  aai 
toniga  engineers  state  that  when  ground  in  oil  it  acquires  great  intMisi^ 
or  brightness  of  colour,  that  it  has  a  ^ood  body,  ia  nnaUerabte  by  air  or 
light,  and  may  be  freely  mixed  with  white  lead.  Maek  pvnti  made  £km 
the  reddnal  products  obtained  in  distilling  coal  and  shale  Otis  are  1*>SB^ 
employed  for  rough  work.  They  combine  readily  with  drying  mis,  an* 
give  aa  intense  and  handsome  li^ack,  which  is  at  Ute  same  time  very 
econemicaL  Native  oxide  of  iron  has  of  late  ^ears  >ui) plied  us  with  a 
paint  which  possesses  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  red  lead  without  ita 
inconvenieDcee.  Oxide  of  iron  paints  are  most  effective  and  durable  paints 
to  use  on  iron,  as  they  have  no  tendency  to  change  or  afibct  the  sur&ce  of 
the  metaL  An  analysis  of  one  of  these  p^nts  gave — peroxide  of  ixoa, 
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68*fi6  ;  alnminoM  earth  (clay),  1'48 ;  burnt  clay,  29-67 ;  total,  lOO-OO.  The 
purple-brown  oxide  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  Grant'a  black  is  made 
of  shale  containing  iron,  and  the  well-known  Torbaj  paint  is  a  protoxide 
of  iiOD.  Under  equal  Tolnmes  iron  ptinta  conr  mora  than  those 
from  lead;  nuxfld  with  ooe-tliixd  of  white  iMd  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent naatic  nmilar  to  that  made  firom  nd  Irad,  and  whi^  becomes 
TOty  hard  after  drying  for  some  time.  As  the  iron  oxide  paint  resists 
a  strong  heat  it  is  advantageotwlj  emplo7»d  for  painting  part 
of  machines  and  boilers.  The  so-called  anti-corroeiTe  paint  is  made  of 
«gnal  parts  bj  weight  of  whiting  and  white  lead,  with  half  the  quantity 
or  TCTy  fine  sand  or  road  dust,  with  colours  at  pleasnre.  The  mixture 
beiuff  made  with  water  can  be  used  as  a  water-colonr,  but  it  is  -amially 
^[died  as  an  oil  paint.  The  reparation  of  oil  recommended  for  this 
poipOH  ii  twelve  parts  hj  weifdit  of  Uoieed  oil  raw,  one  part  of  boiled 
unieed  oil.  and  three  pazta  of  sulphate  cf  lime,  the  whole  wJl  mixed.  One 
niton  of  ml  thus  prepared  ia  used  to  7  lbs.  of  tlie  paint.  Faints  oontain- 
lag  nltea  baTe  been  used  for  both  wood  and  metal ;  they  give  a  hard 
nubee  which  is  rery  durable ;  it  is  stated  that  when  mixed  with  proper 
oils  they  will  resist  the  action  of  salt  water  or  adds  better  than  iron  or 
lead  paints,  that  they  oonr  well,  and  that  in  the  case  of  wood  they  form  a 
eoDsiaerable  procectioD  against  Are.  In  addition  to  the  {ngmenti  mentioned, 
which  are  in  themsdres  eolonn,  varioas  tints  are  produoed  by  additions  of 
— oehree,  earths  naturally  oolonred  by  iron  ;  ehromee  or  yellows,  oonsisting 
of  oxide  of  lead  and  chnnnie  acid;  blues,  such  as  PruMiau  blue,  irom 
animal  reftaae  burnt  with  potash  and  iron ;  smalts,  firom  oxide  of  cobalt ; 
ttltnunarine  blue,  from  carbonate  of  soda,  silica,  alum,  and  lulphar;  or 
greena,  from  oxides,  earbonatee,  and  arsenates  of  copper. 

(Zh  bt  eoitHniui.) 


Tamew  Abber. 

Snt, — I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  those  to  whom  the  charge  of  FumeSB 
Abbey  has  been  entrusted  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  ask  yon  to  allow  me 
to  qualify  the  statement  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Chmtian  in  regard  to 
theM  ruins,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institnte  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  reported 
in  the  JrekUeet  of  last  week. 

Whaterer  may  be  the  dilapidations  to  which  Hr.  Christian  refers,  they 
certainly  must  have  amen  at  an  earlier  dato  than  he  sappoeea,  for  within 
the  period  I  have  named,  at  least,  the  utmost  care  and  attention  hare 
been  paid  to  these  valuable  remains ;  the  whole  of  the  walls  hare  been 
repaired  and  consolidated,  and  their  npper  parts  filled  with  cement  and 
prateeted  from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

The  inner  order  of  the  tower  arch,  which  had  long  been  in  a  critical 
cxmdition,  having  fallen  some  years  ago,  it  was  immediately  rebuilt,  and 
■eeoxed  in  its  pontion  at  eondderable  tEOuUe  and  expanse^  a  scaflMd  90  feet 
hi^  having  been  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Within  this  period  excavations  have  been  carried  out  wbtdi  have  laid 
ban  the  floor  of  the  eloisters,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  and  iners  of  the  Domns  Convsrsotam,  of  which  fiwmerly  not  a  trace 
exiitad ;  the  original  design  of  the  blind-itorey  of  the  transepts  has  been 
recovered  by  the  removal  of  the  mbble  masonry  which  encased  it.  The 
whole  of  these  works  and  i^Mirs  having  been  carried  out  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  no  "  restoration"  of  any  kind  having  been  attempted, 
except  what  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings,  I  feel 
called  upon,  as  a  constant  witness  of  what  has  been  done,  to  say  Bo  much 
on  behalf  of  those  who  may  not  unnaturally  feel  aggrieved  at  Mr.  Chris- 
tian's remarks.  It  is  quite  true  that  formerly  little  attention  was  paid 
to  these  ruins,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the  last  half  century  much 
£bat  was  valuable  has  been  lost ;  but  the  only  important  dilapidation  that 
I  believe  has  happened  within  the  memory  of  penons  now  living  was  the 
ftU  <tf  tiie  vaulting  of  the  Chapter  Honsa — aa  irreparable  loss,  not  only 
on  aoeonnt  of  its  being,  if  not  unique,  yet  an  exttemdy  rare  example  of  a 
CSstcTcian  Chapter  House  nnlt  in  its  mriginal  condition,  bnt  also  because 
it  eairied  the  floor  of  the  Scriptorium,  or  Libiaiy,  the  walls  and  windows 
of  which  were  all  in  a  complete  state,  being  in  &ct,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  exami^  of  this  apartm«it  Iftft  to  us  in  Christendom. 

Bnt  whilst  the  loss  of  this  valuable  example  justifies  the  general  expres- 
sions of  r^^ret  tat  past  neglect,  that  were  uttered  as  well  by  Mr.  Christian 
as  by  ovr  esteemed  prarident,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  increased  in- 
terest now  taken  for  many  yearn  past  in  these  buildings,  as  well  by  their 
present  noble  owner  as  by  the  directors  of  the  Fnrness  Railvay,  dispels 
all  fears  in  regard  to  future  dilapidation ;  and  although  the  charming  soli- 
tude in  which  the  enchanted  archeoI(^8t  could  formerly  roam  and  sketch 
without  fear  of  intorruption  no  longer  exists,  yet  we  can  hardly  lament 
that  what  was  thui  the  diarm  of  the  few  has  become  the  delight  of 
the  many,  and  that  thousands  now  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  these 
ebuacteiistie  remains  and  fully  appreciate  their  agonal  value  which  were 
famerly  Tinted  annually  1^  only  a  secHFa  oi  twa 

I  will  only  add  that  the  care  with  which  the  groonds  are  kept,  and 
guided,  and  the  jealous  iosietance  on  the  propriety  of  behaviour  of  those 
who  visit  them,  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ErnntHD  Ssun. 


The  Works  oi  tha  lata  Mr.  Pagin. 

Sin,— It  is  now  exactly  twenty  years  ago  that  I  was  invited  by  th< 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  (a  body  representing  the  interests  of  tbi 
whole  of  the  Catholic  Poor  Schools  of  Eo^and)  to  vata  into  a  limitec 
coflroetition  fl>r  the  «eotion  of  a  new  Training  College  fat  Sduxdmaatan 
at  Hammersmith. 

The  competition  was  confined  to  the  following  gentlemen  and  myself 
namely,  Ulessrs.  E.  W.  Fogin,  W.  W.  Wardell,  and  G.  Konnt,  all  ol 
whom  submitted  designs.  The  decision  oi  the  committee  was  in  mj 
favour,  and  I  subsequently  superintended  the  erection  of  about  three 
fourths  of  my  design,  which  was  all  that  the  committee  were  then  in  t 
position  to  carry  out, 

I  was  therefore  somewhat  surprieed  to  see  the  "Training  College 
Hammersmith,"  included  in  a  list  of  the  late  Mr.  K  W.  Pngin's  wvAm,  ai 
error  which,  if  you  would  kindly  rectify  by  the  insertion  of  this  lett«  it 
your  valuable  journal,  you  would  mudi  obbg^ 

Tonr  obedient  servant, 

Clifton :  June  14,  1875.  Cus.  Haksoh,  Architect. 

P.3. — I  enclose  lithograph,  printed  fcr  private  eitcolation  in  1855, 
showing  the  whole  of  my  design, 

SiB,— In  yoor  list  of  the  wotkM  of  the  above  I  notice  "  St.  Joseph'i 
Retreat,  Higbgato  ; "  this  is  a  mistake ;  tiie  only  buildings  erected  there 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  architect  are  a  small  chapel  on  the  west 
side  of  the  cbureb,  and  the  monastery  now  in  eoniM  of  emitiMi,  both 
from  my  designs.  The  church  was  built  some  years  sgo  by  Hr.  Bird,  tha 
builder,  without  professional  snpuintendmce. 

7  Fnmival's  Inn,  E.C.  Your  obedient  servant, 

June  12, 1875.  Fbahos  W.  TasxmL 


^pnpral 

A  Vine  Arts  Bzhlbition  will  be  hrid  in  Simla  fbr  the  eig^  tim^ 
towards  the  end  of  September  next. 

The  Annual  MeetlnffB  of  the  Somraset  AiehiBdogieal  and  Kataral 
History  Society  for  1875,  will  be  held  in  Frome,  under  the  presidency 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  C<ak  and  Orrery.  The  days  fixed  for  thi 
meetings  are  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  August  10, 11,  and  11 
On  the  fmsux  day  the  noble  president  will  deliver  an  inaugural  address  tit 
the  Auction  Mart,  Ticaiage  Street,  when  the  tomptnaiy  museum  of  local 
and  aOm  enriorities  will  be  arranged. 

Hr.  T.  O.  Baring,  K.F.  for  Sonth  Essex,  has.  It  is  said,  nndntakm  to 
rebuild  Hertford  College,-  Oaford,  and  to  add  conridembly  to  its  endow- 
ments. 

Captain  Tylvr,  'RM.,  h«s  started  fbr  a  tour  in  Turkey,  whste  he  bu 
been  appointed  one  of  three  inspectors  to  examine  some  of  the  railmyi 
which  have  been  recently  completed  in  that  country. 

The  Statue  of  Itovd  Sosae,  the  astronomer,  by  the  late  J.  H.  Foley,  RX, 
which  is  intended  to  be  erected  in  ^usonatown,  was  cast  on  Saturday  lasi 
at  Messrs.  Maxefield's  foundry. 

Kr.  James  Sooharty's  Flotnre,  Gaffing  a  SalmaHj  at  present  beiag 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  has  been  purchased  by  lb.  A  Vhitelav, 
M  J*.   The  work  is  valued  at  upwards  of  lOOt. 

Sir  John  Iiintom  Blmmonda  is  abont  to  be  apptnnted  InspecbB* 
General  of  Fortifications,  in  succesrion  to  Sir  F.  Chapman.  He  has  bm 
head  ol  the  School  at  Military  Enginemn^  at  Chatham,  and  recent^ 
Governor  of  the  BGlitary  Academy  at  Woolwich. 

Aloyelo  Jnvara.  the  well-known  engraver,  died  at  Rome  on  May  . 
at  the  age  of  67.   In  1868  Juvara  received  the  second  gold  medal  of 
Berlin  Academy,  and  besides  this,  he  had  obtained  seventeen  other  medah 
in  recognition  of  bis  artistic  skill.   His  plates  of  the  "  Madonna  delh 
Begia,"  sod  of  Mancinelli's  "  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,"  are  among  his  best  coof 
positions. 

The  Foundation  Btone  of  the  Votive  Church  of  Montmartie  was  hU 
on  Wednesday  by  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  THnut  con* 
epopdent  says  "  that  nothing  seems  less  imposing  or  artistic  than  til 
design  adopted,  which  resembles  a  mosqne  with  five  domes  or  eapolas,  tw 
minated  by  a  very  high  tower,  exactly  like  a  minaret.  Viewed  from  th 
front  its  aspect  is  really  ungraceful,  the  large  central  cupola  looking  aa  i| 
it  issued  from  the  lai^e  tower  behind,  while  the  two  snuiU  cupolas  ebcl 
the  heavineas  of  the  central  cnpola  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  tower  ■ 
the  rear." 

The  Inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  bust  of  Charles  Knight,  by  TSs 
Durham,  just  presented  by  the  Testimonial  Committee  to  ma  town  ^ 
Windsor,  is  as  follows : — "  Charles  Knight,  author  and  publisher,  bom  I 
Windsor,  Mardi  16, 1791.  Died  at  A<Mlestone,  Surrey,  March  9, 1871 
and  buried  in  his  native  town.  His  chief  work  through  life  was  to  briq 
good  literature  within  the  reach  all.  This  bust  was  presented  to  di 
corporation  of  Windsor  by  the  committee  of  the  (Aiarlea  Knigt 
Testimonial,  June  U,  1876." 

The  Death  Bate  in  Liverpool  has  been  reduced  to  20  in  1,000.  Tbi 
is  partly  attributed  to  the  adoption  by  the  health  committee  of  the  teeoM 
mendAUoDB  of  the  Govemmeot  Commissioners  to  cut  off  the  direct  COM 
munication  between  cottage  houses  and  sewers. 

The  Batoable  Valae  of  Jarrow  township  has  increased  npwaidi  I 
8,00ftt.  during  the  past  six  months,  being  now  107,000/. 

The  Sea  Wall  of  the  Aquarium  at  Margate  has  been  completed,  a 
about  three  acres  of  beach  will  be  reclaimed  by  it.  It  is  constmcted  i 
927  blocks  of  eoncrate,  each  weighing  about  7  tons.  The  skating  liak  bi 
been  commenced,  and  it  is  to  b«  completed  in  about  five  weeks.  It  will  I 
164  feet  by  55feet,and  will  be  flnished  irith Claridge's Seyssel As^lte. ' 
bridge  will  be  Uirown  from  the  jetty  to  the  saa^val^  if  the  Ka  Oomp^ 
give  their  consent. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PUPILAOE. 

(ROFESSOB  LKWIS  iuk  been  ddivniae 
owe  mora  »  leetan  to  arohiteetaral 
Biudentof  at  tlnir  own  request,  npon 
A«  qimtioB  «f  tMr  profeBuoml  eda- 
e&tioo,  asd  «km  more  ou  bearers  hare 
tnroea  Uw  eoBTeraataoa  iqioB  the 
question  of  offiee  pufMlage.  There 
ate  nainr  petama  who  trill  think 
we  have  Bad  eoongh  of  this,  and  who 
will  iodead  roondly  declare  that  if  leas 
eBeoaragenMut  wsre  given  to  unin- 
fonaed  and  iiBdiBci}dined  learners  to  dis- 
cuss the  ooDdnoi  of  their  teachers,  the 
better  in  all  prsliability  would  tbozr  in- 
stroctioB  proTe  to  be. 
Pnbably  tbere  never  wee  a  pt^l  yet,  whether  in  an  office 
of  boainesK  ot  whatever  profession,  or  in  a  school  of  whatever 
class,  whose  rirtuoas  indivnation  did  aot  in  cm  way  or  aaother 
beowae  oamAmtiOf  anoaad  agaanrt  the  tiualdooi  «  his  work, 
il  ttoi  Ae  iaoamnty  of  his  maatar.  Ta  arr  is  hninan,  and  to 
iadidgB  itt  tkeae  littk  enrom  of  routh  ia  ao  wy  human  thai  iriiaa  the 
beat  of  ua  ancwmtar  a  eaaa  of  the  hind  we  baire  not  the  heart  to  re^ 
meostaate,  so  well  do  wa  reaMmber  that  tke  case  was  once  our  own. 
Bvt  wban  it  oomaa  to  tbu,  that  the  senien  of  a  somewhat  learned 
and  accomplished  profession  have  to  appeal  year  after  Tear  to  the 
jwnom  to  aabmit  tbemselrea  to  a  certain  jtfocess  of  education,  in 
avdar  to  keep  pace  wiA  the  timea,  whBart  the  reply  is  that  thb 
yroeeaa  is  prevented  or  |>aral;^ed  by  aaothw  which  holds  pre- 
oedeDca  of  and  which  is  a  delusioa  aad  a  snare  of  the  masters* 
awn  making,  we  may  at  any  rate  inqaire  what  are  the  ri^t  and 
wron^  df  the  matter. 

The  purpose  with  which  Professor  Lewis  addressed  his  lecture  to 
fkt  ArrhiteetBTftl  AssociatioD,  as  reported  by  us  last  week,  was  no 
men  Am  to  place  before  the  young  meu  of  the  profession  once 
agnn  the  often-told  story  of  the  denrablenees  of  aystematic 
tee^ienl  instraetion  as  the  basis  of  arebiteetnral  study.  He  had 
OothiDigr  poeitivflly  new  to  advance,  or  even  to  soggeet.  The  Vohintaiy 
Ardiite<rtU!iri  Eumioation  of  tiie  Institute  waa  obviously  the  scheme 
wMcAi  be  had  in  his  eye ;  and  the  t»A  of  perausdiog  lite  Touug 
tten  befovB  ban  to  prepare  tiienuelns  fbr  aueb  a  teat  waa  wnat  he 
bad  pnwtSeally  set  himsuf  to  puraue.  Tbis  tadi  he  perlbrmed  ^nwe- 
§1^.  Bat  wbefl,  tommla  tne  close  ef  the  meeting,  one  m  the 
members  ef  the  Sode^ — a  gentlemM  of  seme  reputelion — rose,  as 
Mane  member  in  such  eases  is  aoie  to  do,  with  tbe  resolve  to  say 
semetiiing  noteble^  this,  as  we  are  informed,  is  in  substance  vriiat  he 
said.  Gentlemen  of  tbe  profesidon  of  arobiteets  take  pupils  into  Uieir 
effiees.  They  receive  with  tiiem  certain  net  inconsiderable  sums  of 
money  as  premiums.  For  ^s  they  coveBOBt  to  teach  them.  They 
io  not  teach  tbem.  They  exact  servioe  firom  them  in  office  work, 
which  &ej  dave  not  pretend  to  call  instruetion.  But  as  for  personal 
eommmiicatien,  it  sometimes  does  not  ereo  go  so  far  as  to  wish 
them  a  good  morning.  The  amount  of  real  profeedonal  knowledge 
fittt  is  th«8  acquired  is  just  uotbing  at  a^L  And  then  these  gentle- 
nen  hare  the  assurance  to  urge  tbeir  deluded  and  hard-worked 
aervmits  to  edmeate  themmltm !  He  thought,  concluded  the  speaker, 
fiart  Profeseur  Lbwts  might  do  better  to  address  himself  to  these 
dmn  teachen  and  remind  them  of  tiieir  oUigations.  To  this  bold 
ebdlenge  another  membeF— a  gentieman  still  bettor  known  to  filma, 
■nd  of  seme  aathoiHy,  faideed,  upon  the  question,  added  tiie  canatie 
MmaA  that  the  eril  ^lactioe  omiplained  en  is  not  only  n  decided  blot 
imon  tbe  eeouteheon  of  the  profeerion,  but  furmshea  the  Teiy  reason 
WB^  tbe  ArcbiteetoTsil  Associatioo,  as  a  sert  of  protestant  junior 
Society,  dairas  to  maintMo  its  existence  and  to  decline  amalgamatioB 
with  tbe  senior  body  which  maybe  supposed  to  uphold  the  per- 
bMobs  systom.  Thus  pressed,  Phrfhaaor  Lvwib  could  only  reply 
tbat  he  httd  already  spoken  his  mind  |Mvtty  fnAj  upon  the  subject  of 
pnpilagefor  masters  as  well  as  pupils,  ana  senina  as  well  as  juniors, 
to  bear.  Himself  a  master  snd  a  senior,  he  could  scarcely  say 
more. 

Now  fbe  first  question  to  ask  wHh  re|tad  to  this  system  of 
pupilage,  thus  so  broadly  complained  of,  is  whether  it  is  at  all 

rnHor  to  the  Krcbitectom  professioB.  To  dis  inquiry  it  is  needless 
offer  tswr  other  answer  than  that  it  is  practised  in  England  in  eveiy 
Toeatiun  <k  any  importance  t^at  we  know.  It  lies  in  fact  at  the  veiy 
fowidatiBii  of  oar  eystem  of  affiura,  aa  a>  fliat  principle,  that  tmvB 
Imowled^af '*buswes»"  shall  be  dHidmd  duno^  the  years  be- 
Imen  bc^hood  and  manhood  by  aetwd  participntton  in  the  trans- 
aethm  of  affiura,  or,  as  tbe  case  ia  soaettmes  put,  by  continually 
keatld&r  the  atmoa^en  of  tbe  busraeas  in  question.   In  Qiis  way 

instinotise  halnt  of  work  which  is  altagetiwr  Afferent  in  vaiae  fmn 
wynere  krteUeetBa^  instraetion,  au,  aa  Eaffliah  people  thmk, 
altogether  superior  in  value.  It  follows,  no  doubt,  that  tbe  lesmer 


will  in  many  circumftRncea  flul  to  paarive  the  merit  of  th&  system, 
and  even  see  good  reason,  as  be  8uppo8S%  to  believe  himself  impoesd 
upon,  hia  time  wasted,  and  his  premium  saerifioad.  But  if  we  aay 
that  his  elders,  his  father  and  his  master,  know  better  tftan  be  doetL 
this  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all  gettsible  people ;  and  if  we  add 
that  he  hnnseir  cornea  ia  tane  to  look  upon  ^e  matter  in  a  difhmnt 
light,  it  ia  perbapa  no  less  invariably  the  -fact.  We  in  England  an 
apt  to  cheneh  the  notion  that  English  men  of  buainess  are  on  the 
whole,  granting  all  their  deficienciee,  tbe  best  men  of  buainess  in  the 
world ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  visionary  tbsoir  to  suggest  that  this 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  rery  practice  before  us. 

This  being  so,  the  priacfple  of  pairing  pupilage  premiums  is  only 
an  incident  of  tiioae  pecnuar  conditions  or  pecuniary,  abundance 
under  which  we  just  now  have  the  privilege  of  living.  Every  vo«a- 
tion  that  ia  worth  following,  as  a  rule,  costs  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  learn.  The  precise  amount  is  in  proportion  to  the  eatimation  in 
which  the  calling  is  held  by  tbe  public ;  and  if  any  candidate  happens 
to  succeed  in  obtaining  admierion  for  less,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  first, 
that  if  be  has  not  paid  bis  fboting  in  one  way,  he  has  in  another, 
and  secondly,  that  he  runs  a  serious  rnk  of  being  regarded  in  after 
life  as  one  who  after  all  has  not  entered  by  the  door  but  by  some 
other  way.  Let  any  one  reflect  what  are  the  entrance  fbei  directly 
and  indirectly  paid  at  the  portal  of  the  legal  im)fes9ion,  tbe  medical,  or 
the  military.  JBven  mercantile  houses  in  tbe  City  of  London  and 
elsewhere  are  nowadays  claming  large  premiums  with  articled 
clerks.  Engineers  of  varioos  classes  are  even  more  exacting.  Beneficed 
clergymen  do  not  scruple  to  deal  with  curates  on  the  basis  of  a  set- 
off in  salary  for  the  title  to  orders.  Shopkeepers  and  petty  trades- 
men, who  formerly  gave  "the  boy"  wages,  now  waive  the  customary 
premium  instead ;  and  persons  in  a  still  smaller  way  of  business,  who- 
once  paid  the  voung  scapegrace  even  liberally  for  his  doubtful 
help,  now  allow  tiim  but  half  as  much  in  consideration  of  bis  being  a 
learner  of  a  lucrative  occupation.  We  should  not  be  too  much  sur* 
priaed  if  it  were  to  appear  on  inquiry  that  the  chimney-sweep  him- 
self in  these  advanced  times,  bavinff  ceased  to  induce  his  apiwentice 
to  ascend  tbe  flues,  deducts  so  mncn  from  bis  eamimn  for  the  {vivi- 
lege  of  entering  the  more  luxurious  profeadon.  If,  therefore,  pater- 
familias decree  to  make  bis  son,  let  us  say,  an  architect,  it  is  Uie 
mere  rule  of  bonness  that  be  must  pay  for  it  Two  questions,  bat 
no  more,  seem  to  be  legitimately  open  to  him ;  first  is  tbe  price 
reasonable  f  and  secondly,  ia  the  equivalent  adequate  r  If  a  uiird 
I  question  be  raised — whether  the  payment  can  be  avoided,  the 
I  answer  certainly  is  that  it  m^,  subject  of  course  to  the  considerations 
j  we  have  already  hinted  at  To  overlei^  all  these  pointe  and  pretend 
to  make  but  a  single  issue  of  tbe  matter — whetber  architMts  aw 
:  justified  in  teking  several  hundred  pounds  of  a  pupil's  money  and 
giving  him  for  it  absolntdy  no  instructfon  whatever— is  vun. 

First,  then,  is  tbe  amount  of  premium  usually  paid  to  architects 
excessive  P  In  reply  to  this  we  must  premise  what  will  surely  not 
be  disputed,  namelyr  that  the  benefit  derived  by  an  apt  pupil  from 
tbe  experience  gained  in  an  office  of  high  class  ia  something  which 
in  his  future  career  may  prove  to  be  much  more  tlum  half  the  battle. 
That  which  we  have  called  the  mere  atmosphere  of  business  ia  net 
only  different  in  different  offices,  but,  in  those  occupying  the  self-same 
field  of  oj^ation,  it  is  as  invigorating  in  one  as  it  is  compaxativelj 
enervating  in  another.  One  more  projSouUoa  of  a  prefatory  character 
which  we  are  bound  to  state  is  that  the  majority  of  paymg  pup^ 
are  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance  (to  use  tha  ctmimou  vernacular  of  the 
case)  rather  than  anytbincr  else-  -a  nodtive  impediment  to  vna^ 
rather  tban  an  aid — for  the  firat  half  of  theii  term  at  tbe  least,  so 
much  so  that  there  are  not  a  few  men  in  excellent  practice  who 
decline  to  take  paying  pupils  at  all.  Tben,  if  a  youtii  can  be  placed 
in  a  good  London  office  at  the  present  time  for  from  lOOJ.  to  300^ 
and  permitted  to  leave  in  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  time- 
when  be  is  beginning  to  be  useful,  who  can  justly  say  this  ia 
unfEur  f 

But,  secondly,  is  there  inatrustien  m  is  tbaze  mmeP  Here  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  aasertiDg  that  the  iaatructioa  obtained—it  ia 
not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  ai^  it  is  coBTeyed— is  in  most 

offices  ample  so  far  as  its  promised  limits  extend.  The  pupil  may  be 
disappointed,  but  it  generally  ought  to  be  with  himself.  The  master, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  u  diu^pointed  quite  as  often.  As  matter 
of  fact,  the  amount  of  drawing  and  dedgnmg  skill  wliich  is  "  picked 
up  "  by  an  intelligent  and  iBOustrioua  yoafeh  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years'  service  in  a  high  class  office  is  very  considerable.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  difference  between  picking  ap  for  one's  self  and  being 
crammed  by  someone  else;  but  where  Cnen  is  plenty  to' pick  up 
anrelv  the  other  process  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  wbetiier  tSut 
which  is  laboriously  picked  up  by  industry  is  not  better  in  itoelf  tban 
that  which  is  oammed  into  isduence  is  a  question  ^t  need  not  be 
asked.  If  it  be  alleged  that  here  and  Aere  an  arddteet  ia  to  be 
found  who  takes  in  all  the  pupils  be  can  get  and  has  nothing  fbr 
them  to  do,  tben  let  him  be  exposed  as  a  flfaadnlent  master  v  bat  to 
castaslur  upon  the  whole  profession  merely  because  moderate  premiimis 
are  charged  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  personal  teaching  not 
even  pretended  to  be  afibrded  for  tbe  money,  is  on  the  Awe  of  It 
as  unfiur  as  it  is  injudicious. 

But  those  who  desire  to  escape  from  thepaymentmay  take  ootoupe. 
I^ere  an  aome  of  the  leading  architoeta  of  tbe  di^  wfao  never  paid  a 
premium.   A  still  greater  mmberof  ttebeet  of  tAn  yomigvdiMgM** 
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men  hare  likewise  pud  nothing,  eren  In  lecent  tiouB.  AbiUtr, 
industiy,  and  a  good  education,  will  be  eagerly  accepted  in  the  place  of 
money  m  many  a  good  office. 

As  tegards  self-mstruction,  one  word  will  suffice.  All  profeefliona 
reqnixe  it  alike,  and  even  all  trades.  No  office  woiiE  can  mve  the 
Bame  vnipose.  The  archlteotonl  ptofearion  is  fall  of  it ;  but  not  full 
enough. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  COSTUME 
OF  SHAKESPERE'S  PLAYS. 
Bt  Ddwibd  W.  OoDim.  F.S.A. 

The'Boman  Flayv. — No.  IH.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

rIE  Rome  of  the  time  of  Antont  would  be  in  every  respect  much 
the  same  as  the  Rome  of  JuLitrs  CxskR.  The  dilferaice  in  date 
between  Uie  two  stories  is  only  a  very  few  years.  Indeed  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  may  be  taken  as  a  oontinnation  of  Jnlius  Cesar.  The 
latter  playended  with  lAe  fall  <^  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Fhilimn, 
B.C.  The  other  tragedy  b^^  with  the  death  of  Fultia,  s.c.  40, 
and  coQctades  with  the  death  of  Kleopatu,  B.a  30.  The  last  of  the 
Ftolbhebb,  passionate  and  animal  as  she  was,  seems  to  bare  been  no 
worse  than  were  many  members  of  her  distinguished  family  before 
her.  The  legitimate  dynasty  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Ptoleht  Alexaitdeb  II.  But  Alezahsbr  had  a  natural  brother- 
one  DioHTsnrs  Aulbites — who,  after  much  trouble,  secured  for  him- 
self the  throne  of  Egypt,  leaving  it  to  his  eldest  child — the  Elbo- 
FATRA.  of  the  drama — who  was  bom  B.C.  68.  There  had  been 
already  four  generations  of  Exeofatras.  The  first  was  a  Syrian 
princess,  who  was  married  to  Ptolbkt  Epiphaites,  and  who  bore 
him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  both  of  the  latter  being  named 
after  their  mother.  One  of  these  girls  was  taken  to  wife  by  her 
brothers  in  euccesaion,  and  bad  a  family  by  each,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  youngest  brother  being  Ptoluct  Sotrr  IL,  the  grandfather  of 
onr  Kleofaira. 

In  the  tragedy  before  us  we  have  no  leaa  than  tbirty-nx  sceoea. 
Of  these  twenty-five  are  architectural,  including  the  tme  on  boud 
Pokpbt's  galley,  which  belongs  to  naral  architecture.  The  other 
twenty-four  are  divided  between  Alexandria,  Rome,  Messina, 
and  Athens,  or  the  respective  reudences  of  Kleofaira,  C«8ae, 
PoKPEius,  and  Avionius,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
are  those  which  belong^  to  the  City  of  the  PiotEKiES.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  reduce  this  play  to  set  scenes,  for  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  are  quite  disregarded  by  the  author.  In  the  first  and  last  Acts 
a  very  slight  change  would  enable  us  to  bring  these  into  two  scenes,  if 
the  fourth  Scene  of  the  first  Act  were  carried  on  to  the  second  Act 
and  the  first  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act  omitted,  but  the  second  Act 
carries  us  in  seven  scenes  from  Poicfbt's  house  at  Messina  to  the 
house  of  Lepidtjs  at  Rome,  thence  into  Char's  palace,  tiience  into 
the  streets  of  Rome,  thence  to  the  palace  at  Alexandria,  thence  to 
Misenum,  and  finally  leaves  us  floating  oa  the  sea.  In  the  third  Act 
(eleven  scenes)  we  are  in  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Athens ;  now  on 
the  plains  of  Syria,  and  now  on  tiie  promontory  of  Actium.  In  the 
fonrth  Act  of  udrteen  scenes  we  are  certainly  confined  to  Alexandria 
and  its  neighbourhood,  but  we  are  perpetually  moved  about  from  the 
inude  of  the  palace  to  the  ontdde,  from  withm  to  wi^ut  the  walls, 
from  one  camp  to  the  other,  until  we  are  brought  to  rest  in  that 
remarkable  scene — "the  monument"  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
scene  in  the  house  of  Lkpidus  (Act  ii.  Scene  2)  should  not  be  laid 
in  a  lesche  or  under  a  colonnade  before  Crab's  house,  and  thus  serve 
also  for  the  two  scenes  which  follow  it  Indeed,  by  the  exercise  of 
some  little  thought  and  care,  the  whole  number  of  the  architectural 
scenes  may  be  fairly  reduced,  and  it  is  possible  without  serious  muti- 
lation to  prevent  some  of  the  abrupt  changes,  as  for  example  that 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  Alexandria  in  the  fifth  Scene  of 
the  second  Act ;  for  there  does  not  exist,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any  great 
obstacle  to  this  scene  forming  part  of  the  third  in  the  third  Act. 
I  cannot  at  present  see  that  we  can  do  with  less  architectural  scenery 
than  that  set  down  in  the  following  list,  unless  iJie  scenes  at  AUiena 
and  Messina  are  omitted  altogether : — 

1.  The  palace  at  Alexandria — interior. 

2.  A  monument  at  Alexandria. 

S.  Gjbsar'b  house  at  Rome — a  lesche  or  colmmade. 

4.  Antoitt*8  house  at  Athens—interior. 

5.  Poupet's  house  at  Messina — interior. 

Of  the  interior  of  Klbopatba's  palace  the  play  presents  us  with  no 
less  than  twelve  scenes,  snd  with  one  laid  outside  or  before  the 
palace  (Act  iv.  Sc.  3),  but  all  thirteen  could  reasonably  pass  in  one 
hall  if  attention  was  given  to  the  planning  of  it  The  remains  of  the 
temples  at  Philie,  Dendera,  and  Ealabsche,  the  relic  of  the  palace  at 
Medinet  Habou,  and  the  representations  of  domestic  architecture  in 
the  fragments  of  wall  paintings  in  our  museums,  are  ^e  only  aatiio- 
rities  available  for  this  imporUnt  scene,  for  what  la  left  of  the  old 
city  of  Alexandria  is  little  more  than  an  inchoate  mass  of  ruin.  The 
temples  and  palace,  however,  that  I  have  just  mentioned  must  be 
held  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  royal  ci^. 
A  city  founded  by  such  a  man  as  Aiexander,  and  liia^  too,  »r 
his  fhvoarite  natiunl  brother  ;*  a  city  whose  chief  street  was  100  &et 


*  AiAKa,  COS  of  tiM  ooneobiiMt  of  FUUp  ot  KwMdaiiia,  m  pngnsat  witb  Uw  ddU 
kllerwuiti  known  HPtolomj  L,  Bnnumsd  Botcr,  wbea  ttte  mairJad  Lagai. 


wide  and  nearly  four  milra  long,  whose  geographieal  podtioa 
was  such  OS  to  command  the  commerce  of  tiie  xnown  woild; 
a  city  where  the  last  dynasty  of  E^^ypt's  kings  redded  for  neoriy 
three  centuries,  where  one  PxoLEirr  devoted  his  powers  to  the 
advancement  of  art  and  science  by  originating  and  devising  edu- 
cational schemes — schemes  that  would  put  to  ■  shams  tiie  urgest 
efforts  of  modem  governments;  where  another  Ptolsvt  carried 
these  designs  into  noblest  execution  by  the  establishment,  among 
other  things,  of  a  museum — school,  and  a  library  that  were  unoog  tiie 
wonders  of  the  world ;  a  court  where  Euclid  and  NiooxAtsna, 
AtTTTFEiLUS  and  Afellbs  were  by  no  means  renuu^ble  men ;  adty 
where  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  nations  were  united,  where  the 
Egyptian,  the  Jew,  and  the  Greek  met,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  platform 
— was  not  a  place  where  architecture  or  any  other  art  woold  be  li^y 
to  be  underrated.  The  picturesque  irregularity  viuble  in  tlie  work  at 
Phile  must  no^  howerar,  be  taken  aa  wdicable  to  the  palace  of  the 
PioLRkEiss  at  Alexaodiia.  That  the  spint  of  Oredc  fraedom— that 
freedom  vrithout  which  Ha  Prc^ylea  would  never  have  been— mig^ 
have  struck  root  in  Alexandria  la  more  than  probable,  but  the  d»  of 
freedom,  of  oiigmal  art-thought  was  already  &r  spent;  lawwsstaong 
the  place  of  feeling ;  geometry  was  being  substituted  for  the  eye ;  in- 
stead of  ideas  being  created  facts  were  collated ;  the  beautiful  was  re- 
duced to  a  system,  and  art  was  made  science.  The  evidence  of  material 
wealth — a  splendour  lavish  as  daylight — would  be  tiiere.  Whatever 
marble  and  basalt,  porphyry  and  serpentine,  bronze  or  silver,  or  gold, 
or  any  other  precious  material  could  do  we  may  be  quite  sure  was  not 
lacking.  Mechanics  would  shine  like  the  sun  in  construction ;  multi- 
tudes of  pillars,  and  miles  of  avenue,  and  corridor,  and  labyrinth 
would  speak  of  the  mighty  mass  of  labour  in  the  service  of  Egjft; 
but  the  creative  art  power  had  passed  its  meridian  a  full  cmtaty 
before  the  city  was  founded,  and  quite  two  centuries  before  the 
Ptolkklbs  beg&a  the  objectionable  practice  of  maiXTing  their  own 
sisters.* 

The  "  monument**  <d  tiie  play  is  evidenfly  nothing  more  than  the 
raised  stage  at  the  iausk  of  toe  mun  stage,  ao  oommon  in  the  titeatiw 
of  SHAKsraRi's  time.  An  Ei^^ptiatt  monnment  ax  tomb  was  eon* 
atructed  on  prbdples  which  could  not  possibly  adnut  fhepoe^sidea. 
But  the  Greek  monument  was  altogether  diffinent  In  w  one  case 
we  find  a  tomb,  an  architectural  grave,  a  sepulchre ;  in  the  other  we 
have  a  house,  a  shrine,  a  temple.  The  little  memorial  of  Lm- 
CRATBs  at  Athens,  and  tiie  tempie-like  Lycian  monument  diacovaied 
at  Xanthus,  and  now  in  our  National  Museum,  are  extreme  illortra' 
tions  of  one  prindple  of  design.  In  both  the  structure  ccmrists  of 
two  storeys ;  the  ground  storey  solid  and  comparatively  plun,  the 
upper  storey  open  and  enriched  with  columns,  ngure  scnlptore,  anl 
other  ornamental  accessories.  Now,  although  acting  on  a 
higher  platform  than  the  stage  is  always  made  to  look  more 
or  less  ridiculous  by  modem  scenic  arrangements,  in  proof  of 
which  assertion  I  may  cite  Juliet's  balcony  as  a  flagnnt  ex- 
ample, and  although  I  know  of  no  instance  where  this  diviaon 
of  stage  level  has  been  well  carried  out  yet  even  in  the 
Veronese  and  Voietian  playa  ibere  is  no  room  for  nMoaMa  ennsa 
if  the  scene  results  in  fiulure  j  still  lees  in  the  play  under  amndara- 
tion  should  the  acting  suffer,  masmuch  as  the  area  ci  the  monomant 
of  Egypt's  QuBER  may  be  of  almost  any  siie.  In  its  architecture,  u 
compared  with  that  of  the  palace,  there  might  well  be  marked  the 
vast  difference  between  the  nrts  under  tiie  first  Ptolbmibs,  when  the 
Apki-odite  Anadyomene  was  painted,  and  the  low  ctmditum  to  wbich 
a  nundred  and  fifty  years  of  rapid  decline  had  brought  them,  when 
the  last  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  ascended  the  throne. 

Our  third  Scene— C^ARS  house  at  Rome — needs  no  Airthw 
description  than  what  has,  already  been  given  in  the  notes  on 
Julius  Ctesar.  Ajciont's  house  at  Athens  might  be  me  of 
the  old  Greek  houses  or  palaces,  with  its  double  arrangonent 
of  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconiti^,  or  the  men's  and  women's 
quarters.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Scenes  of  the  third  Act  intro- 
duce us  to  two  rooms  in  this  house,  but  there  is  no  reaeon  why  cme 
interior  should  not  suffice  for  both  Scenes,  if  the  proper  room  be 
selected^  which  I  take  it  should  be  the  {nllared  hail  (odX^)  of  the 
Andromtis,  which  in  a  Greek  house  occupies  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Atrium.  The  floor  might  be  of  mosme,  whilst  both  the  ceiling  and 
walls  might  be  punted.  Pompbi's  house  at  Mesana,  or  Moaosoa, 
might  be  either  Roman  or  Qre^,  or  half  and  half.  The  old  Greek 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  806,  but  DiOKzanrflL 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at  once  rebuilt  it,  so  that  its  building  were  well 
seasoned — neither  too  new  nor  yet  too  old — when  the  £miana  cams 
into  possession  after  the  First  Punic  War,  B.c.  240. 

The  Costume  of  this  pUy  may  be  taken  to  be  somewhat  mixed. 
That  the  Roman  fashions  vrere  for  the  most  part  accepted  wherever 
the  power  of  Rome  had  made  itself  a  reality  may  be  safely  assumed, 
but  then  these  fashions  were  themselves  moulded  on  those  of  other 
nations.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  imitation  or  copyism  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  people  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  said  of  the 
great  Alexander  that,  after  his  Persian  conquests,  becoming  partial 
to  some  of  the  things  he  saw  in  Asia,  and  desiring  to  make  himself 

aular  with  his  new  subjects,  he  actually  assumed  the  Persian 
it  and  adopted  many  of  their  customs.   Everyone  knows  that  the 


•  Ftolemr.  Uw  big-beUj  (148.117),  not  only  matiM  Ua  sMer,  utd  tbla  too  attir  d« 
had  baoomo  tail  bnttwE^wilow,  but  dlvoKod  Imt  laotte  to  mnr  tascdaailiMcBr 
hiibrottwr. 
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Romanfl  followed  hta  example  in  regatd  to  Greece  with  a  sort  of 
alacritr  which  waa  at  times  alinoet  amusing.  But  fashion,  in  old  as 
in  modeni  times,  belonf^  to  the  upper  classes,  so  that  while  I  have 
Uttle  heeitation  u  clothing  Klsofatra.  and  her  court  in  the  habit,  or 
8ome  slight  modification  of  the  habit,  prevalent  among  Qreeka — 
more  or  lees  adopted  also  by  the  Roman  aristocracy — the  poor  people, 
the  clown  eepedally,  and  perhaps  the  soothsayer,  might  very  well 
exhibit  in  their  dress  some  tradition  of  the  old  natioD  to  which  they 
belonged.*  The  Ionic  chiton,  the  chlamys,  the  peplos,  the  transparent 
fine  linen  veet,  chemise,  or  under  tunic  were  dresses  which  obtiuned 
thioughont  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  but  little  variation 
beyond  ^at  resulting  from  increase  or  decrease  in  length  or  breadth 
of  matnial.  No  doubt,  too.  the  flahioaable  ladies  of  Alexandria  had 
their  panada  «  umbiaeula  inat  the  aame  as  the  ladies  of  Athens, 
Some  or  Pompeii  Broad-brimmed  sfaav  faata,  with  low,  saucer- 
shaped  crowns,  were  also  probably  worn.  Ooiitu.  after  her  mar- 
riage, might  appear  in  the  stola  and  the  square-cut  white  pallium, 
futened  with  a  flbola  or  brooch  on  tho  right  shoulder,  leaving 
the  right  arm  free.  For  the  detuls  of  the  costume  for  this  play 
it  wiU  be  anffident  to  refer  to  the  marblea  and  bronzes  in  the  British 
Museum.  Among  the  references  to  costume  in  the  text  of  (1) 
Julius  ClBsar  and  (2)  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  find  mention  made 
of  (1)  leather  aprons,  crowns,  coronets,  doublets,  cloaks,  kerchiefs, 
nightgowns,  dreenng  gowns,  with  pockets,  spurs ;  (2)  the  points  of  a 
doublet,  crowns,  "  crowneto,"  and  pockets.  In  Julius  Cwsar  the 
arohitectnral  pausges  are  few  and  slight — 

—  Ibaj  ft  tlma  ud  oft 
Bftn  70a  oUmb'd  up  to  wmlli  ud  iMttlamcnts, 
To  towen  and  wlndowi,  jm  to  ohimiuT-topa, 
te.,  lio. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  stone  towers  and  walls  of  beaten  brass,  and 
there  are  references  to  buildings  and  places  in  Rome,  e.g.,  Pompbt's 
porch,  FoicrBT*B  theatre,  the  statues  of  "  Old  Bbittits  "  and  Poupbt, 
images  decked  with  ceremonies  or  hung  with  trophies,  public  pulpits, 
and  Crab's  walks,  arbours,  and  orchards.  In  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra there  is  not  one  word  about  architecture  or  building,  but  then 
we  hare  a  description  of  the-  Qitbek's  bai^e,  which  was  all  overlaid 
with  gold  and  "like  a  bumish'd  throne  burnt  on  the  water;"  its 
poop  was  of  beaten  or  npoutti  gold,  its  stuls  were  purple  and  per- 
nuned,  the  tackle  of  nlk,  the  oars  of  nlver,  and  the  pavilion  or 
canopy  or  AaS»  which  shadowed  the  rare  E^Tptian  was  doth  of  gold 
of  tissue.  If  a  throne  was  wanted  in  the  market-place  for  the  ser- 
pent of  old  Nile  and  her  lorer,  it  was  sot  by  setting  chturs  of  gold 
upon  a  platform  of  silver — "a  tnbunal  silver'a."  Shakbperb's  idea 
01  Eleopatba's  person  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  scattered  expres- 
■nons.  According  to  the  poet  she  was  of  a  Auk  or  tawny  oomplexioo, 
the  words  he  puts  into  her  own  month  would  eren  go  so  »r  as  to 
make  her  blaw  and  wrinkled : 

nink  on 

Vhat  sm  vltlt  PboAn^  anumu  pbucim  UrOIc, 
Andwrinktoddseplntlm*? 

Allowing  for  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  wonum,  we  must  still, 
I  think,  condnde  that  her  charms  were  not  to  be  found  in  beauty 
«iieh  as  Pbbiclbs  or  Phidub  delighted  in.  She  was  old,  very  old 
tat  Egypt;  but  even  the  rough  solder,  ElffOBiBBtrs,  says  that  "a^ 
cannot  wither  her  nor  cnatom  atale  her  infinite  variety."  Not  in 
measured  bean^  of  form  or  face,  bat  rather  in  the  serpentine  or 
andnlatin^  movements  of  her  body,  in  the  changing  expremom  of 
her  fnll-Upped  wavy  mouth  and  luve  dark  eyes,  in  her  expansive 
brow — a  fwture  not  so  much  admired  now  as  in  Shaespbrb's  time  ; 
above  all,  in  her  wit  must  we  seek  for  the  strange  witchery  she 
exercised  over  Julios  CissAB  and  Mare  Anioht. 

One  play  oolr  in  the  published  collection  of  Shakspbbe's  works 
jet  remains  to  oe  noticed.  And  my  notice  will  be  of  the  briefest— 
fint,  because  the  tragedy  degenerates  into  the  horrible:  next, 
iwoMiae  it  is  quite  unfitted  for  the  stage;  and,  last,  because  I  do  not 
Inliere  it  to  be  Shaksfebb's  work. 

TU.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  jcna  Uajeatj 
To  bunt  tbe  pnotber  mai  the  hart  with  me, 
With  bom  and  hound,  we'll  give  yoor  grace  bon-jour. 

Bat,  Be  It  w,  Tlttu,  and  gramercy  too.— (  Bod  of  Aot  I.) 

Gould  Shakspbrb  at  any  time  have  written  such  lines  as  these  P  It 
is  true  that  "  the  moat  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus 
Andronicus  "  was  published  io  quarto  as  early  as  1600.  A  ballad 
and  a  book  bearing  much  tbe  same  titie  were  entered  on  the  sta- 
tioners' register,  February  6,  1693.  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  (in  1614) 
that  the  pby  of  Andronicus  had  been  more  or  less  popular  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years^  so  that  it  must  have  been  acted  as  early  as  1689 
or  eren  1684.   

A  great  while  ago  the  world  bagnii, 
With  bej,  ho,  the  wlad  and  the  raio, 
But  that'f  all  one,  taj  work  is  done. 


•  n*  Qdho,  accOTdlsg  to  tho  text,  irUoh  follDWi  htatorj'  In  thii  pwtlanki 
ai9oaniloflaB''la  tba  baUlloMnti  of  tbe  goddM.  Ut"— ttaegodde«of  the  Uoon  ; 
la  otbar  weril,  tat  a  long,  tnamtanDt,  One  linen  tnnlo,  end  a  iwlllan  tateoed  by  a 
AiMt  la  fnatk  a  emwn  «( lotai  fiowen  on  ber  bead,  and  a  ditntm  In  bar  bsDd. 


WHAT  IS  AN  "ACT  OF  GOD"  IN  LAWP 

A QUESTION  of  some  importance  to  architects  and  contractors, 
be^des  being  of  general  public  interest,  was  recently  ^scumed 
in  the  case  of  Nichols  v.  Mabsund,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
It  referred  to  what  events  may  fall  within  the  description  of  thcue 
inevitable  coutin^endes  against  which  a  man  is  neither  able  nor 
expected  to  provide,  and  termed  in  law  "  Vis  Major,"  or  the  Act  of 
God. 

The  expression  itself  means  anything,  for  every  operation  of 
nature  may  in  one  sense  be  considerad  an  Act  of  God  ;  and  no  doubt, 
as  Mr.  M'lHTTRB,  one  of  the  Counsel,  said,  a  shower  is  as  much  an 
Act  of  God  as  a  storm.  But  a  shower  is  not  an  Act  of  Gon  in  the 
limited  sense  in  which  the  expression  is  applied  in  law,  and  it  will 
be  our  object  to  endeavour  to  define  this  limitation  aa  clearly  as  we 
may,  and  to  show  under  what  circumstances  a  man  is  held  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  consequences  of  any  acddent  happening  to  himself 
or  his  property,  and  causing  injury  to  his  neighbour  without  any 
personal  neglect  or  default  on  his  own  part. 

In  the  case  we  have  alluded  to  it  was  conceded  that  the  defendant 
had  properly  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  the  banlra  and  weirs  of  a 
certain  reservoir  which  was  the  cause  of  the  damage.  Bue  care  and 
precautims  had  been  taken  to  provide  agunst  all  ordinary  emer- 
gmde&  and  tiie  acddent  that  ooeuired  with  its  resultioff  injury  to 
Uie  plaintiff*a  property  were  caused  by  an  unuandly  viownt  atorm. 
Could  auoh  an  occnrrence  be  deemed  the  Act  of  Gos  ao  aa  to  free 
the  defendant  from  responnlnlity  for  the  damage  resulting  there- 
from? 

The  maxim  of  law  "  Actus  Dd  nemiu  (adt  injariun  "  (the  Act  of 
God  is  so  treated  by  the  law  aa  to  affect  no  one  injuriondy)  is  ex- 
plained in  Bboou's  "  Legal  Maxims  "  as  fdlowa :— "  It  would  be 
unreasonable  that  those  thin^  which  are  inevitable  by  the  Act  of 
God,  which  no  industry  can  avoid,  no  policy  prevent,  should  be  con- 
strued to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  in  whom  there  has  been  no 
laches."  The  Act  of  God  is  denned  bv  Lord  Manbfibld  to  be  any 
ineviteble  accident  occurring  without  the  interveution  of  man,  and 
may  indeed  be  considered  to  mean  sometbio^  in  opposition  to  the 
act  of  man,  as  storms,  tempests,  and  lightmng.  In  "Abbott  on 
Shipping  "  it  is  sdd-~"  The  expression  Act  of  God  denotes  naturd 
accidents,  such  as  lightning,  earthquakes  and  tempests,  and  not 
accidents  arisiDg  from  the  negligence  of  man."  It  is  elsewhere  Idd 
down  that  the  accident  must  not  only  be  unavoidable,  but  naturd 
and  not  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  the  act  of  man,  and  Hr. 
Justice  Hbath  Tided  in  Smith  v.  Shepherd  that  the  Act  of  God 
which  could  excuse  the  defendant  must  be  immediate,  that  is  to  sa^, 
tlie  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  acddent  Baron  Mabttr  said 
the  Act  of  God  means  somethug  overwhelming,  and  not  merely  an 
acddentd  drcumstance. 

The  line  of  definition  will,  we  think,  be  most  dearly  drawn  by 
contrasting  tbe  leading  case  of  Rilaitds  v.  Flbtchek  with  the  one 
now  under  notice,  and  showing  in  what  respecte  two  cases  so  seem- 
ingly on  all  fours  are  distinguishdile.  In  the  former  case  the 
defendant  was  owner  of  a  mill  standing  on  land  adjoining  that  under 
which  the  pldntifi^  worked  his  mines.  The  defendant,  denring  to 
construct  a  reaervdr,  employed  competent  persons — an  engineer  and 
contractor — to  construct  it.  In  his  land  were  certain  disiued  shan& 
apparently  filled  with  marl  and  earth  from  tbe  surrounding  land,  and 
connected  with  the  workings  of  the  pluntiff's  mines.  >o  care  waa 
taken  by  the  enginss'  or  ccmtractor  to  block  up  tHese  ahafEs,  and 
shortiy  after  the  water  had  been  introduced  into  the  reaervdr  it 
broke  through  some  of  the  sharts,  fiowed  through  the  old  passages, 
and  flooded  pldntifTs  mine.  Mr.  Justice  Blacebitbh,  in  his  judg- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  states  the  opinion  of  that 
Court  as  to  the  law  in  these  words : — 

We  think  that  the  true  role  of  law  is  that  the  person  who,  for  bis  own 
purpossB,  brings  on  his  land  and  collects  and  keeps  thereanythinglikelyto 
do  mischief  if  it  escapes  must  keep  it  in  at  his  peril,  and  if  be  does  not  do 
BO  is  prititd  /aoie  answerable  for  all  tbe  damage  which  is  the  natnral  con- 
seqaence  of  its  escape ;  he  can  excuse  himself  by  showing  that  the  escape 
was  owing  to  the  plaiDtiS's  default,  or,  perhaps,  that  tbe  escape  was  the 
eonseqaenee  of  via  aut/or  or  the  Act  of  Qoi,  but  as  nothing  of  this  sort 
exists  here  it  is  nnneeessaiy  to  inquire  what  excuse  woald  be  soffiaent. 
The  general  rule,  as  above  stated,  seems  on  principle  just.  Tbe  peraOa 
whose  grass  or  com  is  eaten  down  by  the  escaping  cattle  of  his  neighbour, 
or  whose  mine  is  flooded  by  the  water  from  bis  neighbour's  reservoir,  or 
whose  cellar  is  invaded  by  the  filth  of  bis  neighbour's  privy,  or  whose 
habitation  is  made  unhealthy  by  the  fames  and  noisome  rapoars  of  bis 
neighbour's  alkali  works,  is  damnified  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  and  just  that  ths  neighboar  who  has  brought  some- 
thing on  bis  own  property  (whidi  was  not  naturally  there},  harmless  to 
others  so  long  as  it  is  cotvBned  to  his  own  property,  bnt  which  he  knows 
will  be  mischierous  if  it  gets  on  his  neighbour's,  should  be  obliged  to  make 
good  tbe  damage  which  ensues  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  confining  it  to  his 
own  property.  But  for  his  act  in  briaging  it  there  no  mischief  would  have 
accrued,  and  it  seems  but  just  that  he  should  at  his  peril  keep  it  there  so 
that  no  mischief  may  accrue,  or  answer  for  the  naturd  and  anticipated 
oonsequence. 

The  damage  caused  to  the  pldntiffs  mine  was  nsither  the 
immediate  nor  naturd  consequence  of  defendant's  act.  The 
water  did  not  percolate  througn  the  natord  strata  int)  the  de- 
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fendnnt's  mine,  bnt  the  flooding  wns  caused  by  the  water  'burfltios 
through  tbe  artifldal  disused  shafts  and  could  not  thus  be  conndered 
such  an  iudvitabld,  immediate  and  natural  condnftctoc;  M  to  excuse 
the  defendaat  from  the  consequeoce  ae  the  Act  of  God  or  vu  nu^. 

It  was,  howsret,  otherwise  in  NicsoLS  s.  Makbluid,  the  case  uadev 
notice,  whwe  the  rMerroir  was  cat6fu%  constructed  to  meet  all 
coBtinffestciee  that  eould  be  anticfpated  j  tke  eontingeney  that  aiDse 
was  ineTitiMe,  inmiediate,  and  nataral,  and  was  such  an  event  sthe 
defendant  could  not  leaBonaUy  be  ezj^ected  to  antidote,  such  a  coo- 
tinge  ncy  only  can  be  comridered  to  arise  from  vi$  mq/or  m  tbe  Act  of 
Goo.  But,  as  Mr.  BaroB  Mastut  said,  it  most  be  something  over- 
whelming and  not  meiely  aa  acddental  dietuastaDce.  It  would  be 
then  a  question  of  eTideoee  wbathev  the  storm  was  merely  aooh  a 
fludi  or  overflow  as  may  have  bem  efiectudly  provided  against,  or 
aucb  an  oTerwhelmiDg  and,  in  a  sense,  supernatural  occurrence  as 
would  render  nitile  all  oidinaiy  precautions.  We  muet  take  it  ae  a 
fact  in  thiaease  that  the  jury  found  so,  and  thedefeadant  was,  there- 
in, held  to  be  exctaed  from  the  damage  caused  by  the  accident 

Every  man  baa  a  rif^ht  to  nse  his  own  property  in  such  a  moDaer 
as  may  advanta^  bim  provided  he  do  not  in  so  doiig  Injure  that  of 
his  neigbbour—"  edc  uti  suo,  ut  non  Icedat  alienum."  This  ia  a  funda- 
mental legal  axiom  ;  supposing  I  choose,  for  my  own  advantage,  to 
bring  several  hundred  tons  of  bricks  on  my  land ;  the  bricka  are 
harmless  so  long  as  they  {einain  where  they  are  placed,  but  if  I  build 
a  chimney-shafi  ^00  feet  high  acd  it  is  stnicb  by  lightning  and  falls 
and  does  mjury  to  my  neigboour,  am  I  liable  P  I  am  uung  pro- 
perty in  a  proper  and  reasonable  way,  I  have  used  proper  care  in  the 
construction  of  the  chimney ;  but  if  I  put  bricks  or  water  in  a  aitua- 
tion  that  exposes  either  to  unusual  contingendea  X  must  take  unusual 
pneatttioD^  and  if  I  raise  a  cbimDev-snaft  to  a  great  height  and 
expose  it  to  an  extraordinary  danger  from  HghtniDg,  I  mast  take  the 
precaution  of  goardtng  specially  against  that  danger  b^  erecting  a 
lightning  conductor,  oQieTwbe  X  should  be  liable  for  the  injury  done 
to  my  ndghboor. 

If  a  church  spire  he  struek  by  lightning  and  rendered  aa  inaecure 
tiiat  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling,  and  in  repairing  the  dami^ 
the  spire  falls,  and  injury  is  done  to  the  surrounding  property, 
could  such  an  aoddent  be  ascribed  to  the  Act  of  OoD  ? 

It  would  be  a  question  of  evideace  whether  there  waa  any  n^H- 
gence  intervening  during  the  period  when  the  spire  was  struck 
uie  liffhtning^  and  Hs  faU.  For  if  the  negligent  aetata,  workman  in 
mderbuildiag  or  repairing  the  injured  portion  of  the  spire  con- 
tributed in  any  material  degree  to  accelerate  the  faU,  the  acci- 
dent would  not  come  within  the  definitioo,  for  the  Aet  of  GoS|  is 
order  to  aflbid  a  ground  of  defence  in  such  cases,  must  he  the  imm^ 
£ate  and  not  the  remote  cause  of  the  injury. 

And  if  it  appear  from  the  evidence  that  a  workman  has  failed  to 
exercise  proper  care  in  repairiQg  the  spire  j  that  he  baa,  for  matance, 
negligently  removed  certain  stones  which,  by  the  exercise  of  proper 
skut,  ne  would  know  to  be  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  spire,  and 
thus  become  the  immediate  cause  of  its  fall,  tne  plea  that  the 
acddent  resulted  from  the  Act  of  God  will  not  avail  to  relieve  the 
responsible  parties  from  liability.  For  here  there  is  a  negligent  act 
of  man  intervenii^  which  rendered  th?  striking  of  the  spire  by 
lightning^  or  the  Act  of  Qod,  the  remote,  and  not  the  immediate^ 
csuse. 

The  railway  acddent  near  Oxford  in  December,  1S74-,  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  Aet  (d  Gob.  Here  every  precaution  that 
exporietKe  or  sdence  coald  suggest  had  been  taken  for  the  safety  of 
the  passengers,  and  the  juy  found,  aftw  »  careful  inquinr,  Uiat  due 
care  had  been  exereiae^  The  aemdait  waa  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  tire  of  a  whed  owing  to  the  aeTere  frost,  and  w«a  one  m 
thoae  natural  and  overwhelming  omtiDgenaea  which  may  properly 
he  called  an  Act  of  God,  and  as  raeh  the  railway  company  were 
exonerated  from  liability.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  woich  other 
cwwttJenitions  arive.  Where  there  is  a  general  covenant  by  the 
lessee  fo  repair  and  leave  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  lessee 
is  clearly  liable  to  rebuild  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  premises 
by  any  unavoidable  contingency,  as  lightning  or  an  extraordinary 
flood.  An  exception  of  acddenta  by  fire  and  tan^eata  ia  now  usually 
introduoed  into  leases. 

To  take  another  iUostntioa.  If  a  man  keeps  a  tiger  and  tkv 
lightning  breaks  his  chain,  aad  he  get  looae  ana  do  mtediief,  is  the 
man  who  k^t  him  liable  P 

The  question  that  hero  arises  is,  what  may  be  considered  a  reason- 
able use  of  your  property  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  community  P  and 
the  Lobs  Chxbf  Baboit  evidently  considered,  in  his  jadgment  in 
"  NlCHOia  V.  Mabsland,"  that  liability  would  attach  in  such  a  case. 

Then  most  then  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  leason^le  use  of  your 
property  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  community.  Granting  this  to  be 
BO,,  the  Act  of  God  is  any  natural,  inevitable  and  ovMrwhuming  acci- 
dent occurring  without  the  intervention  of  maa,  and  hmng  m  im- 
mediate canae  of  the  injury  eompI»iD«d  of. 

It  would  be  well  if  tiie  leading  prindples  relating  to  the  law  of 
negligence  were  more  studied  and  better  undeivtnod  by  architects, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  often  undertake  the  super- 
Tiaion  and  aontrol  of  important  woiks.  Such  »  knowled^  vtvM 
give  confidttQcck  and  secara  both  themadven  md  thair  vmfiiajw 
■gaiait  diffitiims  easily  aroided  if  Sonmn, 
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rB  pleasant  gathering  wfaiofa  aaonallv'  ttdma  pUoe  tiif  Ito  ^Me  «f 
the  session  of  the  Royal  fintitute  of  British  Asd^tBiM  wks  h^ 
on  WedBeaday  eremng  under  dreumstaneee  hi  t/fwf  mcy  anOs* 
Caetery.   We  ahrays  think  the  house  in  Gondnit  Stiwrt  (if  i«  wwre  *. 
litde  bettor  ventilated)  is  particalaily  wM  asitod  tsr  aa  ooadaioB  of 
thift  kind,  posaeeeing  ne  moat  impwtat  reffoMuof  gpm&onmKmmri 
vaifely  without  pretMitioiMBen  m  txam  «f  neMi :  nd  t&l*  jmrib- 
nmst  be  owned  that  the  othRwl  wm  made  of  tbor 
dataon.    Ihe  *diativ^iiiAed  PmAlest  Sir  Qi  &axMr  Somt 
vedtheeompanr,  aMmded  bythe  whole  mHiAerofTice-}R<endent» 
Measfs.  Cmanrr,  VuCLiairF,  snd  WSRi&aotts,  the  secntaifea  Ifr. 
CocEEKBLL  and  Mr.  Emtlak^  and  wriooa  membeis  of  tSie  Ceundi. 
There  was  a  large  display  of  works  of  art  in  every  vmrlety  on  the* 
taMee  and  w^Ia ;  and  aceoTding  to  the  umge  of  the  day,  a  mititBry 
band  stall  f^rtiier  enlivened  the  prooeedings,  wWlst  the  enstomaiy 
garniture  of  flowers  was  not  wwitiag.   Amongst  Ha  gmata  thenf 
was  a  con^erahle  proportion  of  Indian  whv'not  only  amed  personal 
grace  to  Ae  anembly,  bnt  appeand  to  tah»  grant  krtereet  in  thff 
arttetlceolleetion.  Of  the  gentlemen  who  ho»mndthehiAltnM»byttnu* 
presence  we  may  name  Cardinri  MAirsmrs-,  Mr.  Bwrdr  Ouvwiok, 
C.B.,  Mr.  BB&TnwrOir  Atcihbov,  Dr.  Buoow,  Mr.  Qisawr,  RA.^ 
9tr  Frahcis  Hicks,  Sir  RrmBiiTOKD  Aiaom,  K.C3.,  PvofbestR' 
BuiTD,  Sir  J.  CoDBDveToiT,  K.C.B.,  aaS  Dr.  Snaom  nxninllii^  quite- 
at  random  of  the  artiatic  coUectum,'  we  may  mention  the  pictnrea 
lent  bT  Mr.  MABsauf,  which  are  both.  iatwMting  and  valuable, 
induding  the  little  Muasonier  v^wdi  waa  lata^  aoldior  1,20CU:,  being- 
in  dimenuon  six  inches  by  four;  the  eleswnt  ealunets  and  other 
funutnre  ahown  by  Messi&  JicxsoH  &  Gbaham,  Gbeocat,  and 
othffls :  a  variety  of  needlework  in  portieree  and  other  articles :  and  m. 
fine  seleotaon  of  Persian  and  other  Oriental  embroidery  lent  by  Mr. 
McCallux;  spedmena  of  ecclesiastical  embroideiy  and  other  art 
examples  lent  by  Uessre.  Tbollofe  ;  a  variety  of  antique  lace  work  oT 

Seat  merit  lent  by  Mr.  T.  Wklxa;  portfoUos  of  sketches  by 
r.  Watebhousb  and  others }  artistic  ,metal  work'  by  Mr.  Ej^t- 
LAEB ;  many  fine  vases  and  other  articles  of  fictile  ware  lent  by 
Messrs.  Hinton,  Mr.  Moetxocx,  Mr.  Stbvbnsou,  and  others ;  Vena- 
tian  glass  and  mirrors  by  M.  SalviaH  ;  besides  various  architectural 
picturee  by  Nash  and  other  masters,  drawiogs  by  Mr.  SpiBia  and 
Mr.  Asros  Webb,  some  particularly  good  figure  drawings  by  Mr^ 
Hbht  representing  the  Four  Seasons,  and  several  of  the  adnurabl» 
originals  of  the  Arundel  Society's  published  works.   The  eompaaj 
amved  more  punctually  than  nsnal  and  remained  till  a  late  heniL 
We  congratulate  the  Institute  upon  so  aneoeasfid  a  meetmg. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSrON. 

THE  Report  of  the  eonnuttee  appointed  to  ooondat  the  Mqurements  oT 
the  Univenity  of  Oxford  contains  tha  feUeiriag  estimate  of  the  new 
worics  leqnired  for  the  University  Buildings.  The  Bepoit  has  been 
adt^led  Vf  emdl  and  is  oirooiatad  for  tha  i^matiBn  of  mmima  «C 
Coaweatien:— 

L  BodlBy'8  Library—  *  a.  dt 

1.  The  Cutacon  of  tin  Library  nporb  that  the  arm  at 
their  eoannaod  for  the  geueral  pmyoeos  trf  tba 
Libiary  rad  the  Camera  is  qoilw  ipaaa^aata,  and 
ealealate  that  aa  addkioaal  eiaai  of  %OMj.  a.  year 
ooglit  to  be  alWeeU 
3.  Bepvira  of  axternal  iiabrie  (as  oaloalated  by  Captain 
ChUtoa),  which  "might  be  aprsad  over  warn* 
years"  7^   0  » 

3.  Internal  Repairs — 

4.  Fitting  no  of  Proacholian,  including  cases,  a*y  .  S,MO-  0- 
9.  "Butun  adaputioa  of  the  Soboola  to  the  pusessa  of 

the  Library,  bnildiog  pav^-vall^  te.,  aa  Captain 

Galton  recommends  12^50   0  ^ 

II.  Ashmold's  Museum. — More  space  wilt  be  reqaired  te 
collections  of  objects  to  illustrate  Archnology  and  Art. 

in.  Uoiversity  Galleries.— Then  is  Rtflverno  apnea  for 
adding  to  the  collections. 

IV.  UDiTorsity  Observatoiy — ■ 

V.  Botasic  Garden. — If  it  ia  to  remain  where  it  is,  the 
lease  being  renewed,  oDBtidarabls  aBomc  of  laueustnistiOB 

IB  required,  <>sti»atod  by  Mr.  fteid  a«  ^fiM  0  6)^.  AtfmflA- 
andbyDnHoeketat     .      .      .   MM   0  *'  * 

If  it  ia  to  be  mnored  to  the  Faifai  a  mnah  hogsr  enOay 
will  be  required, 

VI.  Uaiversity  Muceras — 

1.  The  roof  ia  in  Tugent  need  of  repain,  adcidated  by 

Mr.  Brunei  at  3tSM   0  » 

2.  The  Heads  of  the  three  chief  Departments  (Chy- 

mistry,  Biology,  PhyMCTJ)  report  fibat  adfirional 
bnildingsare  reqaindinecKhof  (be-tfaxe^  mighly 

estimated  in  aU  at   80,000   Q  <^ 

VU.  New  Schools,  say   60,000   0  ft 

VIII,  Additional  Lectnre-iooins  an  agently  needed  iac 
Professors  and  Public  I^ectoren. 

IX.  Offices  aw  laqoirsd  for  the  UaattMludatadaaCakte 
the  Delegataa  of  iMal  BnamiMtieiHk 
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CHURCH  SPIRES. 
^nSEMlgviiig  Paper  wm  tmA  by  the  Yw.  Aiehdeocoo  TroHofe,  at  the 
J-  maetiiy  lait  ve«fc  of  th»  Iin»la  Dkouu  .ATyAitnrtnnO  Sbd^,  at 

Ai'lt  BwnfllyfcMe^oiBT  lot  to  take  .wit  is  caterina  tot  the  entettain- 
MBi  eff  ooruMBbeiM  and  fiiands  on  ue  oecaaion  of  Uw  eocietyfl  anDul 
meetiiigi,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  irhat  woold  be  an  app»imate  subject 
ftr  a  Aijpw  At  jflnathMn.  when  what  I  bc^  nwy  be  flonai^eiad  a  happy 
tiioogfat  struck  me,  that  Church  Spires  would  be  one  of  aU  ofebei^  most 
proper,  considering  what  a  noble  epedmen  of  anch  features  rises  from 
-ne  iBMflt  of  tins  town,  so  as  to  constitute  it4  most  conspicnoos  ornament, 
«ften  ripibfe  from  a  distance  by  day,  when  ell  the  town  below  is  bathed  in 
niat,  and  iugbt,.wh«ii  it  outs  the  sky,  against  which  it  cls&rly  shows, 
•mban  vm  »  laporiag  in  the  deepest  shade.  Soch  is  the  important 
4>Clritfl0laid.fetata that  eoBtrtttntea  tae  bana  of  my  pieaeot  Paper;  and 
jet  sfter-tfl  it  is  but  the  nraf  of  SL  Wolfran's  towar. 

BcUMm,  or  towers,  eonatxnoted  for  the  reception  of  bells  of  la^  size, 
fiiat  arose  vhm  soeh  balls  began  to  be  presented  to  churches,  or  in  th» 
ninth  oentttry.  Some  of  the  «aAiest  towers  were  circular,  such  as  the 
-&moas  round  towers  of  Ireland,  generaUy  alike  in  constmction,  and 
•eomed  wilh  low  conical  roofs,  whicn  ibrm  was  subsequently  adopted  in 
Vwfblk  and  other  stoneless  districts  for  cbnrcb' towers,  from  the  want  of 
<wcatoDe,  aim  cat  neeoaaaiy  foe  the  coDstnction  <il  aunlar  towns;  bat 
mxo  ivnally  aqiiaEe  .and  eorcind  by  a  low  j>yramidal  roof  of  wood  or 
-^biBgle,  afterwards  axdianged  for  the  more  durable  matarials  of  atone  or 
Vad.  Yet  this -simple  mode  of  corering  eborch  towers  was  not  the  only 
•one  -adopted  at  an  early  period ;  for  in  France  a  stone  dome  was  boldly 
erected  as  a  roof  to  aernal  towers  of  the  elerenth  century,  such  as  that  of 
au  Front  de  Fengsox,  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  period,  which  has  a  cir- 
Mppw-rtaggjwimoantfld  b^f  a  staoie  dome,  o/t  an  oj»e  outline,  entirely 
•€Kmgta  vitii  bands  of  Tertical  acalae,  and  aurmonntea  by  a  amall  croas, 
■and  that  of  VAMaye  dee  Dames  at  Saintee,  of  the  close  of  the  eleven ih 
century.  Hie  aamdea  tower  of  whidi  terminates  in  ancle  pinnacles,  and  a 
vppn  ttagt  enriched  by  pillars,  and  ia  nierced  with  semicircular- 
headed  lights,  and  covered  by  a  stone  dome  of  the  same  peculiar  character 
as  that  of  St.  Front  de  Perigenx.  Nor  was  such  a  tower  roof  confioed  to 
4he  eleventh  century,  ior  in  the  ioUowing  one  we  a^n  find  a  dome  placed 
on  the  tower  of  the  e(dl«e^e  dmrch  of  Poisay,  which,  although  octagonal, 
Wtaiaa  jiUMih-of  ttko  ammal  tarn,  itf  Um  abova-iniiMd-aadier^aai^iIes. 

Anoflw  mam  of  twAxtg  .tmna  is  iiei^iaiuial^  Jmon— iris,  the 
Jfcbling  id  each  of  their  |valla,  from  the  points  of  whidi  aroM  a  hm 
jmamidal  roof  tsvering  the  qiaces  betwean  the  js^las,  a  spaeiman  of 
•sbich  ^rtanat^  still  rftfoftiM  .at  Somptiqg,  is  Susses.  Pwsibly  there 
vale  uanyoUMia  ofthiakind,.bat  I  belicva  kbAtaloMt  wiliioi^  otteption 
■aU  onr  other  rny  early  towers  have  lost  their  oiigiDal  loo&and  ct^ing,  whioh 
iiave  haaa  feplacad  latar  sabstitute^  and  that  thase  is  no  aaduwity  for 
liw  plain  Mx^et  nosr  nsoall;  given  to  tiun.  aad  -tlunvhl  to  be  an  appro- 
— v  — k  .  -*  .  having 

 ^  E 

igabUib  bafeirean  wudi  was  a  ait^le  roof.  The  early  pyraBiidal  roo6 
4Bf  chorch  towars,  whether  of  stone,  or  timber  covered  with  lead,  gndaally 
cose  in  height,  At  first  perhaps  the  better  to  throw  off  rain  and  snow,  but 
Mon  finun  .affw^tiii^  with  the  iottj  churoh  rooSe  of  the  Early  fii^ish 
j^ariod,  and  /rom  a  perception  of  the  addi^uial  beauty  they  gave  not  only 
to  towers  themselves,  but  to  the  general  con^Ktaitioo  of  ohoKhes.  Then, 
iChe  sim^  qoadrilataral  pyEamiaal  loof,  covsriiig  all  fbnr  walls  of  the 
iowar  beiow,  was  exohasi^  fx  an  octangoW  aaq,  isar  aides  of  iriiioh 
jMtad  upon  its  walls,  and  the  othsn  upon  aiehas  thrown  .across  tfaftir 
Angle8,(teQhnicallycaUed ''sqoincW^befand  which  it  was  iwcessary  to  add 
tforeriags  to  the  expMod  angles,  which  are  may  awnmriately  term  "  angle 
Juoda."^  This  adi^fcioD  of  octangular  tower  roofs,  having  angle  hoods, 
VBoderad  tham  not  only  more  con^tlafae,  but  mote  beautiful,  aad  eapecially 
srhen  thoy  had  mo  xima  in  height  as  rightly  to  obtain  the  nano  of  spttes 
■and  wai^m  be  dBseribsd  as  lofty  octangular  cones,  usually  piwcad  with 
Hum  tww  of  ftraduatad  lighla,  and  tormiMtii^  in  a  convantional  fonr- 
JflWfld  SaiMlf  mth  a  bud  in  the  caittoa.  It  is  iDstractiw  tovatdi  how  tiie 
karMqmm  raaaimdal  roof  changed  into  the  octangular  one  with  angle 
]uiodi|,Jniw  £igber  and  higher,  was  ^eroad  with  tistsaf  lightly  and  enri^ed 
irith  gradaated  angle  crockets,  until  the  idea  of  their  being  xdo£ei  is  hardly 
xacogQisad.  and  thev  are  aimply  cotMidared  to  be  conspioiunw  aad  bsaatifal 
.ornaments  of  our  churcheq. 

A  spire,  which,  with  Uie  aid  of  angle  hoods,  Tisibly  covers  the  tower 
■walls  De]ow,  is,  from  its  pointed  form,  called  a  broach  spire,  from  the 
IVench  word  "  hiocbe,"  or  apit ;  and  in  France  any  spiie  is  more  properly 
.called  a  "  fleehe,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  arrow  head ;  but  as  all 
igirss  ase  of  the  same  ytontad  fom,  the  term  brooch  is  unreasonably 
""nlied  to  this  pacticular  kiad  of  spire,  which  mora  nearly  retains  the 
of  its  serving  as  a  roof  to  a  tower  than  those  of  a  later  t^me.  The 
change  was  the  addition  of  a  parapet,  which  of  course  eoacealed  the 
fioiat  of  jiinetion  between  temrs  and  spires,  and  thus  lad  to  great 
idBenltiss.  ji^tpaBsatnqptara  batwMn  them  is  the  &at  rswilt,  and  wIm 

ripets  ue  lofty,  or  t^  bases  of  a^res  spring  from  levels  mwk  below 
tops  of  tower  wails,  the  unoosnfortable  idea  that  the  spins  are  ainfciag 
IBthin  Aha  feowors  below  them  is  at  oaoe  produotd,  as  was  aetaally  tbe 
-casw  at  Qhiebester  cathedral,  wbea  its  spire  fell  bodily  within  the  tower 
halaw.  Another  difficulty  ie  an  often  unhappy  discrepancy  between  the 
SBI^  of  towers  and  tbe  lines  of  their  spirse,  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
OSHMCticai  between  ti»  two.  This  was  sought  to  be  obviated  by  open 
jamfVtii,  pntly  reveaUng  the  aniaading  bases  of  the  spires  behind  them, 
md  also  bgr  Twy  inmortaiit  aaditioas  to  the  ao^as  of  towaas,  via.,  pin- 
OMla^  npwtiag  in  miniatiiM  tba  w^n  in  tho  midst,  sad  partly  filling 
«V  ik»  fBppl*'  betivean  it  and  the  aifsave  ontliue  of  die  tower 

hskw.   g£sn  a  bwtbflr  a^sdicnt  was  adopted,  and  often  with  great 


neeess,  ria.,  the  arediflB  oi  flytqg  knttsasaas  bsbvaao  spiEes  and  their 


angle  pnnadea ;  but  thu  Tiolaot  dspaxbise  frm  Oe  tma  and  natural 
form  of  a  loof  or  spire,  for  a  square  tower,  led  to  great  whiflh 
were  not  well  met  in  very  many  cases. 

We  mast,  of  course,  grant  that  an  octangular  spire  upon  a  square  tower 
is  a  most  beautiful  device ;  but  to  blend  such  features  tngnthw  well  re- 
qams  gieat  skill  and  taste,  whiab  all  ai«bite<As  did  not  poasoss  fnriMrly, 
and  paui^  wo  eonld  sliU  fiad  boom  iriio  aca  eqoaU^  udfeitaDate  now. 
To  oeugn  a  toanr  and  apM  ipeU  is  iodaed  a  vasy  diiiealt  UA  for  aut 
architect,  beeaase  ea^  of  these  mast  aasiatilato  with  eatdi  other,  and  witn 
the  cbnridi  to  which  tbey  are  attached.  For  insCanoe,  tbe  ^iie  m»f  be 
too  short  or  too  tall  for  the  tower  from  whidi  it  ^rings;  iu  base  may  be 
too  much  concealed  by  the  tower  parapet ;  the  supportina;  pinnnuhs  soay 
b«  too  heavy  or  too  slight;  the-flying  bottsesaes  may  be  &r -too  light,  and 
sot  have  a  plsasing  inclinatioD ;  so  that,  after  all,  these  aapediaBta  fde 
aUyittg  a  towsr  wiui  a  spire  may  prove  absidate  Auinres  Huoii^  a  waot 
of  skill  and  tasta  «■  -tba  part  m  mam  aselutaata,  slthongh  tbotf  mtoo 
oompUshad  bnthsen  aan  noar,  as  ireUaein  tha  daTs-of  oM,  danga  towers 
aad  spires  ef  sarpassiag  beauty  aure  to  satisfy  tbe  meet  critical  «ye  from 
avery  pmnt  «f  view,  through  the  bannooy  of  thair  eoqjuacttoat  and  com- 
position. Again,  spire  lights  often  mar  the  beauty  of  well  proportioned 
apires  through  the  ovar-haaviaeBS  of  their  projecting  liiatures,  wiadi  intev- 
nipt  the  spiae  lines  in  an  aggrsvalH^  manner,  or  they  -m^  not  be 
pleasiagly  graduated.  And  then  the  entasis  of  a  apire  is  not  oaneqaeotly 
lat  too  great,  and  becomes  a  conspteaous  characteristic  of  it,  iaateed  of  a 
sdentifia  expedient  intended  to  obviate  an  optical  daftet,  in  an  vndeteeted 
nanfiar;  or  it  may  be  nmilt  its  culminating  tebue,  sandy,  an  nn- 
wt»tby  ftaial,  offending  by  ita  rize  or  chancter.  The  eonstmolion  <^ 
tower  staiieases  is  another  diffioolty  that  alao  afleeta  the  appearance  of 
the  spires  above  them,  because  tbey  not  nnfrequeatly  terminate  in  master 
pinnacles  differing  in  size  from  their  oompeers,  which  variation  may  either 
disfigure  tbe  general  composition,  or  from  its  very  variation  add  to  its 
pictoresqueness,  according  to  the  akiU  and  taste  of  their  desigweso;  and 
there  is  many  a  sptre  Chat,  from  tiiioand  other  similar  oaoses.  lotdts  weU 
from  soma  points  of  view,  bnt  ill  from  others.  Folly  aarare  of  tiaa,  onr 
arehitaDtB,  who  um  at  oempleta  SQeceaa  in  deeigoiog  theaeiitfifciag-flMUites, 
will  not  be  wise  if  tbey  rest  sntisfiad  with  dm  wing  almrations  of  spires 
from  one  point  of  view  without  also  very  earefliUy  Kndyieg  how  they  will 
look  »  parspeetrve  from  all  points  of  -view. 

As  an  example  of  a  beautiful  s^ire,  I  do  not  think  I  can  put  aay  before 
that  of  Glrantban  ehudi,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  at  Salisbury ;  nor  t^t* 
if  sabmittod  to  eompstitioB,  it  would  foil  to  bear  ^  the  paHi.  Its  pso* 
porciwi,  with  rssfteot  to  tba  tower  it  snnnonnts,  is  exaeUmt,  its  height  is 
amply  snffieieirt,  its  entasis  isoosrsettHsligfatsdivassifywithestiaterftriDg 
too  much  with  its  mun  lines,  its  low  pan^et  allows  the  angle  hoods  above 
to  be  partly  seen,  and  thus  to  searve  as  connecting  links  between  it  and  tbe 
tower ;  ita  angle  pinnaelea  ate  well  proportioned,  serving  as  supjtortiag  and 
yat  quite  mbordinate  fnataies  at  its  base,  and  ita  orookets  are  good  and 
weU  applied  ;  but  it  is  not  perfeet,  and  for  a  long  time  has  not  gtvm  com- 
pUto  satisfaction.   Uany  eautot  tell  why  but  thov  feel  that  aometbiog  is 
still  wanting;  ahhoagh,  therefors,  as  Camden  truly  saya,  that  Orantmrn 
"  is  set  forth  with  a  &ir  chntdi,  having  a  apise  ateMde  of  migbt^  hca^** 
he  adds,  "whereof  there  go  many/owiteM  tatM."   One  of  these  probably 
was  that  it  did  not  rise  atia^bt  from  the  tower,  becsose  Cleveland,  a  poet 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  accounts  for  this  old  detosion  by  aaytng  "  Tie 
hagkt  makes  Orantfaam  steeple  stand  awry,"  or  rather  appear  to  do  so. 
Now  there  probably  was  a  time  when  no  aueh  &buloua  tales  were  rife  and 
none  questioned  the  perfect  beauty  of  this  spire,  ie.,  before  ita  ap^  part 
was  aariously  iqjnred  by  ligbtoiog,  onoe  in  16fii  and  tlion  again  in  17*T. 
After  the  first  catastrophe  the  upper  part  was  taken  down,  and  not  leboilt 
unUl  IflM,  and  evu  than,  in  all  probability,  not  prei^sely  as  before ; 
whilst  after  tbe  second  cataetropfae  it  was  certunly  reoonstractad  in  a 
very  tmskilful  manner,  when  neithar  its  outline,  creokets,  ranges,  nor 
finial  were  made  to  resemble  what  they  were  originally,  in  which 
condition  the  top  of  Grantham  spire  remains  to  this  day.   When  the 
great  woifc  of  restoring  thia  noble  chordi  was  in  band,  so  large  was 
the  sum  required  to  efi&:t  it,  that  the  repair  of  the  s^M  was  neeossarily 
postponed,  bnt  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  postponement  will  shortly  come 
to  an  end.   We  have  now  not  only  a  noble  church  here,  bnt  one  t^at  has 
bean  nobly  restored  by  the  parishioners  and  their  friends,  and  now  I  would 
crown  them  for  their  good  work,  and  crown  that  work  also  with  a  fitting 
eosonal,  wbieb  they  both  ao  well  deserve.   No  object  in  this  ancient 
boroi^b  of  Ontatbam  is  so  conspicuous  as  its  great  chnrdi ;  and  of  that 
church  no  feature  ia  so  conspicuous  as  its  spire,  whieh  is  daily  seen  by 
thousands  of  strangeis,  in  addition  to  tbe  popdatioo  living  babitoally 
arewKl  ita  bass,  uid  smd  with  admiration ;  bat  yet  aateinshment  is 
mingled  with  their  admiration  at  tbe  impwfection  of  its  apex,  where  a 
millstoBe  is  said  to  be  doing  ro^  and  ready  aervice,  iaatsad  of  a  canf  nllj 
moalded  stone ;  some  <rf  rts  crockets  are  gone  like  lest  upper  notes,  dis- 
turbing tbe  harmony  of  its  composition,  and  even  part  of  its  ori|inal  height 
is  lost,  as  well  as  an  inftoitely  move  graceful  finial  and  vane  than 
their  present  ui^worthy  representatives.   Let  me  earnestly  plead  for  the 
speedy  removal  of  this  imperfection,  so  evident  to  that  great  human  tide  at 
travellers  daify  ovwlooking  this  ancient  town,  and  for  the  perfection  of 
tdiat  which  eaats  the  shadow  of  its  great  beanty  oenr  it— the  spire  of  St. 
WoUkan's  drareb  of  Grantham,  in  which  aet  I  feel  ctmAdent  all  the  many 
membais  of  thoss  Architeetnral  Societaea,  of  which  our  own  mi^  jiutly 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  flnt,  will  heartily  eoncnr. 

AU  Aainta*  Ohnroh,  HUloadau,was  reopened  last  week  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  having  undeigone  ooaeiderable  renovation,  the  wmk  being  car- 
ried out  from  the  designs  of  Six  Gilbert  Scott,  who  gave  his  services, 
drawings,  and  designs  gratuitously ;  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Haonaford.  The  woA  already  done  has  cost  2,3(HM.,  and  the  aum  of 
fiOOf.  is  UMT  required  to  floiab  it.  The  boildeES  are  Mesan.  Fraiifcliii, 
Deddiogton. 
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DURHAM  CATHEDRAL: 

rPHE  follomiut  *'  flommunicated  artide  "  ippnn  in  the  last  numbar  of  tiie 
X   DurAon  CknmMt: — 

"Wheo  will  tlie  Cathednl  b«  completed?  This  is  a  qaesHon  which 
eveiy  risitoT  asks,  and  to  which  no  citizen  can  give  a  satis&etOT;^  answer. 
Two  jeara  was  the  period  originally  aasigaed  for  the  repairs,  bat  twica  two 
years  have  come  and  gone  and  yet  the  great  work  remains  unfinished,  and 
that  pioToking  wooden  screen  continues  as  impenetrahle  as  ever.  Time  is 
a  very  expansible  thing,  and  means  much  when  yoa  ace  waiting  to  be 
Btly  mazried,  bat  crashes  into  small  compass  if  yon  are  abottt  to  be 


tieii  asked,  howerer,  by  the  eorioiu  stranger  when  the  altezatioos  will 
be  cimcli^ed,  it  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  hare  to  tell  him  that  nobody 
knows,  and  that  he  mast  return  in  two  years  &om  this,  or  aDj  other  date, 
if  he  wishes  to  see  the  building  in  all  its  renoTated  pride. 

Sut  there  is  a  still  more  important  question — how  will  the  Cathedral  bo 
finished  ?  Here  is  a  flue  old  xTwrnan  temple,  the  rery  merit  of  which  lies 
in  ita  massive  smplieily*  and  in  what  m^y  be  called  its  pnre  unadulterated 
grandeur.  To  deprive  it  of  Uiis  character,  and  graft  upon  it  any  fiorid 
features,  would  be  aimj^y  an  outrage  upon  all  arebitectaraf  propriety.  An 
old  Cathedral  is  certaiidy  a  national  fa«r>loora,  and  ought  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  in  all  its  integrity.  Itc  castodiana 
have  no  more  right  to  change  its  main  characteristica  than  they  would 
hare  to  eonvert  it  into  a  Barracks  or  a  Conoty  Hospital. 

But  there  are  whispers  afloat  that  behind  that  screen  alterations  of  no 
trifling  import  are  in  progress  or  in  contemplation.  Is  it  true  thM  the 
Korman  choir  is  to  be  eat  off  ham  the  Nonnan  nave  hj  mi  elabocate  ala- 
baster Mnea  of  the  l8t«*Perpendiealar  aehool,  filled  up  with  metaU>vork 
made  gorgeous  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue? 

Is  it  true  that  the  old  '  Communion  Bails '  of  Stanhope  marble  hare  been 
condemned,  indeed  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  huge 
brass  bar,  supported  upon  pillars  of  painted  metal  ? 

Is  it  true  that  a  rarie^ted  pavemeDt  of  the  fashion  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is  to  be  laid  down  in  the  choir,  and  that  the  new  pnljnt  ia  to 
belong  to  the  Lombard  Bomanesque  ? 

Are  the  old  Oardine  stalb  to  be  advanced  so  aa  to  lenni  the  av^laUe 
space,  altfaoogh  the  increariog  eongregatuons  which  attend  the  mioster 
require  greater  instead  of  smaller  accommodatioa  ? 

All  this  may  be  mere  rumour,  but  if  it  ia  reality,  will  not  Durham 
Cathedral  forfeit  ita  reputation,  and  bectnne  a  mongrel  stractore  with 
bizarre  decorations  ?  Will  not  a  stranger  feel  like  a  visitor  to  the  Ciystal 
Palace,  where  you  step  from  a  Roman  atrium  into  a  Moorish  ball,  and 
mlk  ri^t  out  of  Pompeii  into  the  midst  of  the  Alhambra. 

It  is  m  no  carping  spirit  that  attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  eabjecL 
Durham  Abbey  is  dear  to  the  public.  It  may  be  called  (if  we  esdude  the 
chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  which  is  of  later  ereeticm)  the  one  pnre  Ncvman 
Cathedral  in  England.  As  such,  it  poseeseee  more  than  an  ordinaiy 
national  interest,  and  ought  to  be  honestly,  as  well  aa  loving^ly  upheld. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  are  not  the  men  to  forget  that  they  are  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  also  for  the  behoof  of  posterity,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  the  Cbutch  are  anxious  to  strip  it  of  ita 
property,  and  glad  to  fasten  upon  anything  which  will  give  oonntanance  to 
their  principles  of  spoliation. 

Should  the  whispers  in  question  be  otnrect,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  public  wilJ,  in  a  great  measure,  regard  the  proceedings  as 
entirely  retrogtade  in  their  character.  The  policy  of  Dean  Waddington 
was  large  and  consistent,  bis  leading  idea  being  to  oped  out  the  Cathedral, 
and  make  it  one  great  temple,  iostnid  of  a  set  of  separate  chapels  or  en- 
closures. Down  went  tbe  huge  wooden  partition  which  divided  the  choir 
from  the  nave,  and  tbe  eye  ran  from  one  end  of  tbe  noble  fabric  to  the 
other  witbeat  interraption,  dwelling  delightedly  ap<m  one  of  the  finest 
sweeps  of  vision  in  toe  world.  To  a  pious  mind  the  first  look  on  enter- 
ing at  the  upper  door  was  in  itself  a  little  sermon  on  Immensity,  and 
formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  Uie devotions  of  the  place.  Tbe  coarse  adopted 
by  Dean  Waddington  was  generally  approved,  and  lai^e  sums  were  ex- 
pended in  executing  the  scheme,  his  own  contributions  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Cathedral  being  on  a  manificent  scale.  To  rev(Ae  that  policy  would 
surely  be  a  mistake,  and  not  only  oflfend  public  feeling,  but  constitnte  a 
waste  of  ecclesiastical  funds. 

In  the  present  delicate  position  of  the  Church — agitation  within  and 
onscmpulous  aggression  without — it  is  important  to  avmd  evety  step  which 
would  occasion  needless  excitement  or  dittrust.  Is  it  any  wonder  in  theee 
days  of  affected  symbolism  that  people  should  become  aoepicious  of  things 
which,  in  a  manlier  age,  when  a  '  spade '  could  be  called  a  '  spade,'  and  a 
wax  candle  treated  as  a  wax  candle  and  nothing  more,  would  have 
awakened  no  remark  ?  Consider  the  proposed  new  screen,  for  example. 
What  ia  ita  precise  purpose  ?  Why  should  tbe  choir  be  railed  in  when  it 
was  studiously  opened  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dean  ?  Obvi- 
ously (he  use  of  a  screen  ia  to  eSect,  or  at  least  to  denote,  a  separation. 
Bdiween  whom  ?  Bich  and  poor,  gende  and  simple,  tbe  quality  and  the 
canaille  ?  This  we  cannot  believe  for  a  moment.  Then  can  it  be  between 
the  deny  and  the  laity?  And  is  that  decorated  barrier  to  constitute  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  sacerdotalism  on  the  one  side,  and  lay  devotion 
on  the  other  ?  There  may  be  no  such  meaning  about  it,  but  it  would  be 
saUsfiwtcffy  to  learn  from  the  Dean  and  Cbi4>ter  that  no  such  design  is 
entertained,  that  the  choir  will  be  aa  free  for  tbe  puUic  as  before,  and  that 
in  Durham  Cathedral,  as  in  every  honest  Protectant  church,  priest  and 
layman  are  held  to  be  equal  before  God. 

May  we  venture  to  su^^t  a  question  or  two  for  the  consideradon  of  the 
capittilar  body  ?  It  is  composed  of  honourable  men,  who  will  doubtless 
wish  to  deal  tionourably  with  the  public  as  well  as  with  themselves.  They 
will  not  refuse  to  ask  themselves  frankly — 1st.  Are  we  the  owners  or  simply 
tbe  guardians  of  this  noble  Church  ?  2nd.  Is  it  a  Norman  temple,  or  a 
mongrol  fane  admitting  of  a  medley  of  styles  and  a  jumble  of  architectural 
inoongmitiea  ?  Srd,  la  neutral  ^und  like  this  a  place  which  ought  to 
be  deseeiated  by  anything  like  ncUy  aenUmentalism,  or  by  creeping  ap- 


proaches to  lUtuoIism  or  B<nnanism  ?  4th.  Are  the  porpoees  we  hare  in 
view,  if  honestly  avowed,  ponposea  which  the  pnbUe  at  la^  will  aptaore, 
and  puipoees  which  willjustiQr  the  expenditure  of  godia  laigeamonotflf 
ecclesiastical  fimds  ? 

Let  these  questions  be  f^nkly  put  and  frankly  answoed,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  will  doubtless  conclude,  that  as  trustees  of  a  neat  national 
edifice,  it  ia  their  du^  to  prea^e  the  character  of  Duriiam  ^tbednl  un- 
impaired, and  loyally  to  n^ld  the  mqestio  &brie  in  all  its  fntaitSBt 
iutegity." 

In  refiarence  to  the  above,  or  rather  to  the  ZSmi  T«rion  of  il^  8b 
aUbert  Soou  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  Having  just  seen  in  the  I'hnet  of  this  morning  a  series  of  statements 
relating  to  the  works  now  progressing  in  the  choir  of  Uie  above-naoud 
Cathedral,  apparently  founded  on  a  oerresponding  aeries  of  inqoiries  eon- 
tained  in  a  letter  which  has  appeared  in  a  local  paper,  I  do  not  kee  a  dn 
in  raying  to  those  inquiriee  through  the  medium  of  your  wnJinnw  i 
however,  premise  by  saying  that  no  analogy  whaterar  aziati  between  tb» 
works  in  question  and  those  proposed  for  the  deoaratioa  of  8L  PsaTs. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  allow  me  to  state  that  no  <  diowy  embellish- 
ments of  a  fiorid  Perpendicular  style '  have  ever  been  proposed  or  so  much 
as  thought  of,  and  tluit  no  '  brass  bar,'  but  a  vexj  fine  brass  altar  rail,  is 
proposed,  not  in  place  of  an  old  marble  altar  rsol,  but  of  one  of  modem 
date,  iriiidi  was  not  liked.  But  this  is  a  point  I  personally  do  not  can 
moeh  ahont,  nor  had  mys^  proposed.  No  Benaissance  pavement  is  po- 
posed,  but  a  rich  one  in  early  style,  instead  of  a  veqr  pocrmodanonh 
Tbe  pulpit,  it  is  true,  is  Bomaneeqne,  aa  ii  the  Gathadzal  itialf ;  bat  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  '  Lombard,'  though  it  is  true  that  it  rests  on 
tared  lions.  It  it  true,  also,  that  a  vecy  open  and  wbaUj  noB-obsbnctiva 
screen  ia  proposed,  which  is,  in  my  opinion — an  opinion  I  have  fn  many 
years  felt  and  expreesed— essential  to  the  grandeor  of  the  Cathedral 

Tbe  old  and  solid  screen  was  very  properly  removed  in  the  time  of  the 
late  Dean ;  but  to  leave  the  choir  whol^  without  any  kind  of  saeen  was 
an  anomaly  and  stands  alone  amtmg  lo«gliJi  ff^thf^n^^t,  ud,  aa  I  have 
always  felt,  has  produced  aneb  an  exaggonUmi  of  the  popular  Uwkt  of  a 
'  vista '  as  to  convert  the  most  gnu  and  Mlama  ai  one  fntlmilrsh  i>b> 
aomething  like  a  magnified  oorridtv.'* 
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SALE  or  PICTURES. 

K  Monday  Messrs.  CSiristie,  Ibnson  &  Woods  sdd  at  th«r  loomi^ 
Eing  Street,  St  Jamais,  a  collection  of  pictures  and  watar-odonr 
drawings.  Among  the  water^lours  sold  were  Brunnen  and  the  Sehweiti 
Mountains,  Lake  Lucerne,  a  beautifal  painting  by  J.  M.  W.  Tamer,  B.A 
— 480  guineas.  Lyme  Begis,  by  the  same  artist — 890  guineas.  Deed 
Pigeons,  by  W.  Hunt — 71  gninsas.  Ben  Lomond,  from  the  head  of  the 
loch,  by  Cop\9j  Fielding— 240  guineas.  The  ^nmida,  I7  0.  Stanfisld, 
B.A.— 72  guineas.  A  Couple  of  HoundS)  by  Bosa  Bonhenr— 170  gniDeta. 
A  Scene  in  North  Wales,  near  Gapel  Curig,  by  F.  W.  Topham— 100  guinest. 
The  Cathedral  Door,  by  O.  Cattermole— 146  guineas.  A  I^dy  in  a 
Ermine  Cloak,  by  F.  Cotes— 52  guineas.  Unloving  ^ahing  Boats,  by 
E.  Duncan— 106  guineas.  Pictures :  A  Qatew»  at  Chtiro,  by  F.  Goodall, 
B.A.— 166  guineas.  The  Cool  Betreat,  by  W.  E.  Froet~58  gnineaa 
A  Landscape,  by  F.  W.  Hnlme — 54  guineas.  A  Landsc^e,  wiA 
cattle,  by  J.  6.  Pyne  and  T.  S.  Cot^,  B-A^— 80  goineas.  A 
Landscape,  hj  F.  Naemyth — llfi  guineas.  The  Flehannan's  B»> 
turn,  by  J.  J.  Hill — 105  guineas.  The  Salmon  Trap  at  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  by  D.  Cox,  from  the  Ktlloek  collection — 61  guineas.  The  lM.ia  st 
Capel  Curig,  North  Walee.  by  B.  W.  Leader— 100  gnineaa.  The  Qraod 
Canal.  Venice — with  the  Bialto,  by  J.  Holland— 330  gnineaa.  The  Uoud- 
tain  Shower,  by  J.  B.  Pyne — 54  guineas.  Bringing  Home  the  Flock — 
Evening,  by  D.  Cox,  1850—380  guineas.  Tbe  Toilet,  by  3.  P.  Leoa 
eiaise— 60  guioeaa.  Sabriaa  and  Nymphs,  by  W.  E.  Froot,  B.A.— IM 
guineas.  Sweet  Anne  Bwe,  by  IL  H.  Coldeton,  BjL— 60  gnineaa.  Imogens 
and  Pisanio,  b;^  P.  F.  Poole— 145  guineas.  Hie  Londy  Sbepheid,  ^  J. 
Israels— 270  guineas.  Fa1slaff*B  Own  Brinde,  by  H.  8.  MaAs,  A.R.A.— 
200  guineas.  The  Conspirators,  by  P.  T.  Poole,  B.A.— 230  ^incas. 
All^  de  Hertrrs,  by  J.  F.  Coosemans— 115  guineaa.  A  pair  of  views  of 
Venice,  by  Canaletti — 54  guineas.  Susannah  and  tbe  Elders,  by  Guido— 
72  guineas.  Review  of  the  Fleet  at  Spithead,  by  R.  N.  Nibbs — 50  guineas. 
A  Welsh  Valley  with  a  Cornfield:  Sunset,  by  T.  Danby — 70  gmneoK 
Lake  Scenes  with  figures  and  C^Lle,  a  pair,  by  the  same  artist — 82  guinea*. 
A  Giri  at  a  Spring,  P.  F.  Pode— 57  gaiaeaa.  Codelia  Banidied,  hj 
tbe  same  artist — 67  gnineos. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  SCULPTURE. 

'PHE  Levant  BerM  aunoonces  that  the  Ottoman  Museum  of  Antiqaitisi 
J.  at  ConBtantin(q)le  has  just  made  a  valnable  aeqaisitioB : — Two  Hfe- 
aiee  statoes  of  Boman  wodcmansbip^  whidi  were  lately  found  in  GretSi  aad 
appropriated  by  the  Government,  arrived  here  the  other  day,  aad  have 
since  been  added  to  the  collection  in  the  church  of  St.  Ir«ie  at  Stambod. 
According  to  Dr.  Dithier,  the  director  of  the  moseum,  ihtsj  are  chiefly 
interestiog  as  monuments  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  decadence  into 
which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had  fallen  in  the  days  of  Nero. 
These  statues  both  represent  females.  A  tolerably  legible  inacrinlion  oB 
the  pedestal  of  one  of  them  labels  the  status  aa  that  of  Claioia,  the 
daughter  of  Nero  \ij  his  second  wife  Poppea,  who,  thoo^  she  lived  to  tbe 
age  of  only  four  numtha,  was  raised  by  an  Imperial  edict  to  the  rank  ef 
a  deity,  and  was  honourod  with  altEin  and  temples.  The  sculptor  has, 
however,  repreeented  bia  subject  as  a  maiden  seventeen  or  ei^teMi  years 
of  age,  and  has  endowed  her  with  an  elaborate  coillhre.  The  second  statoe 
is  thought  by  the  learned  doctor  to  be  intended  for  Fo[^)ea,  the  wife  ef 
Nero ;  bat  tbe  insmption  on  the  pedestal  no  longer  exists,  having^  been 
erased  wrobeblj  daring  the  period  of  reaction  agiunst  the  bratalily  of 
Nero  whicb  ftdunred  that  muiazeh's  sanguinary  rMgn. 
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THE  CRUIKSHANK  TESTIMONIAL. 

nCTTE  atfi  glad  to  find  that  a  committee  haa  been  formed  to  purchaM  ISi. 
TV  Oeorge  Cruikshank's  collection  of  hie  ovn  etdiings.  Some  lime 
nnce  ve  announced  that  steps  were  beia^  taken  to  present  the  oldest  of 
living  artists  vith  a  testimonial  in  recognition,  not  onfy  of  his  merit  as  an 
artist,  bat  of  his  serrices  aa  a  social  r^ormer,  and  we  endeavonred  to  re- 
commend the  project  to  the  consideration  of  the  public.  With  character- 
istic independeDce  Mr.  Cmikshank  has,  however,  declined  to  accept  a 
teMimonial  which  ma;  appear  to  take  the  form  of  a  gift  He  considers 
that  it  the  pablie  care  to  reeoguse  any  merit  in  what  be  has  been  doing 
nnce  the  very  be(|inning  of  the  ceotory,  there  is  no  more  appropriate  way 
of  muifesting  this  than  by  contributing  funds  to  purchase  the  collection 
'which,  as  representative  of  his  woii,  is  all  but  complete.  It  is  with  this 
object  that  the  committee  has  been  formed.  The  cnairman  ia  Dr.  B.  W. 
Sichardson,  the  treasnrer  is  Mr.  Heid,  the  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
ID  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Bev.  Charles  Sogers  is  honorary  secretary. 
The  committee  have  found  that  the  collection  consists  of  eleven  hundred 
examples  of  etchings  and  sketches,  with  some  water-colours  and  oil  paint- 
ings, and  the  price  set  opon  it  is  3,0001.,  which,  estimating  by  what  is  ^d 
ereiy  day  fur  some  of  fib.  Cmikshank's  xuer  etchings,  is  not  too  high. 
The  drawings  date  from  as  far  back  as  1799.  and  they  come  down  to  uie 
jnesent,  for  the  artist  is  still  able  to  etdi  a  plate  with  vigour.  When  it  is 
Temembered  that  he  always  represented  events  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
photograph,  a  collection  which  so  fully  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  a 
period  of  that  length  must,  ftom  its  historic  interest  aktne,  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  BngUshmen  of  the  fiitore.  There  are  diawiDSB  of 
flndi  events  as  the  ftmosl  of  Lord  Nelson  in  1805,  the  arrest  of  Sir 
VmaxaB  Bordett  in  1810,  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  in  1820,  and  views  of 
^aces  long  since  transformed.  Then  there  ate  the  capital  hits  at  the  abeor- 
dUies  of  English  costume  from  about  1805,  always  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  artist,  and  the  almost  innumerable  humourous  akecches  of  old- 
&8hioned  days  when  there  were  mail  coadies  and  close  boroughs. 

The  well-known  series  of  book  illustrations  comprised  in  the  collection 
are  of  a  difFexeut  and  it  may  be  a  higher  order  than  the  sodal  sketches. 
Bere  are  Uie  water-colour  sketches  for  those  most  dramatic  etchinm  which 
app»red  in  Harwell's  "  History  of  the  Irish  BebeUion,"  a  book  which 
ftom  the  first  \ras  valued  solely  for  its  illustrations.  It  is  needless  to  go 
ever  the  list  of  the  immense  number  of  works  which  come  under  this 
bend.  Ereryone  is  familiar  with  the  illustrations  to  the  "Sketches  by 
Bo*,"  to  "Oliver  Twist,"  to  "The  Tower  of  London,"  "The  Miser's 
Daughter,"  to  scune  of  the  Waverley  Kovels,  and  the  dainty  plates  in 
the  "  Fairy  Library."  Mr.  Cruikshank's  illustratioas  of  "  Grimm's  German 
Stories  "  alone  bare  led  to  the  republication  of  the  volumes.  "  If,"  says  Mr. 
Boskan,  "  you  h^mea  to  meet  with  two  volumes  of  *  Grimm's  German 
Stories,*  iuastrated  hf  Cmikshank,  pounce  upon  them  instantly ;  the 
■etching*  are  the  &ie8t  things,  neat  to  Kembisiiat's,  that  have  hew  done 
ainee  etching  was  invented.  Yon  cannot  look  at  them  too  mudi  or  copy 
them  too  often." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  Mr. 
Croil^haok'a  drawings.  He  says  himself  that  his  plate  of  "  A  Bank  Note 
not  to  be  Circulated,"  which  had  reference  to  the  exeeatioo  of  some 
vromen  fur  passing  one  pound  forged  notes,  led  to  Ae  stopping  of  hanging 
for  all  minor  omnces.  And  the  Committee  are  not  eza»erating  when 
they  state  that "  By  his  satirical  sketches  he  has  exptwed  pretext,  and 
swept  from  society  and  the  statute  book  many  revolting  abuses.  While 
promcAing  humour  he  has  strongly  rebuked  vice.  His  pencil  has  been  the 
handmaid  of  morality,  and  his  most  playful  designs  have  imparted 
-wisdom.  His  illustrated  publications  hare  cheered  the  old  and  amused 
the  youDg ;  while  his  curtoons  have  found  admission  where  less  attractive 
monitors  have  been  repelled.  His  '  One  Ponnd  Bank  Note,*  his  *  Bottle,'  and 
itis  '  Worship  of  Bacchos'  stamp  him  as  the  most  philanthn^ie  arUst  bis 
Bge,"  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  in  return  for  about  seventy  years  of 
MTvice  the  country  has  not  done  much  to  reward  George  Cruikshank.  All 
that  he  now  desires  lb  that  his  works  mav  be  secured  permanently  to  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  other  places 
collections  of  his  works  more  or  less  complete  are  to  be  found,  but  none  of 
them  can  hereafter  have  an  interest  like  that  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
purchased.  When  the  testimonid  was  first  pn^jected  a  few  years  since  it 
•was  not  supprated  as  generoosly  as  was  anbeipated,  but  now  that  a  mb- 
etantial  return  can  arise  to  the  country,  if  sabseri^tions  to  the  aauHint  of 
^OOOI.  are  obtuned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  wiU  be  a  general  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  committee. 

THE  COCKBURN  ASSOCIATION,  EDINBURGH. 

MEETING  of  persons  interested  in  preserving  and  extending  the 

  beauties  of  Edinbni^h  and  its  neighbourhood  was  held  last  we»  for 

the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  forming  an  assodatioa  to 
carry  out  those  objects.   Lord  Moncreiff  presided. 

The  Chairman  sud  that  the  object  they  were  convened  to  promote  had 
1>een  earnestly  entertained  by  many  leadicg  dtizens  fbr  many  years.  Their 
natiTe  town,  the  rity  of  which  they  were  all  so  proud,  and  of  which 
Scotland  and  Britain  had  good  reason  to  be  proud,  if  it  had  not  the  wealth 
or  the  manufactures  or  the  commerce  which  were  the  boast  and  glory  of 
other  cities,  had  at  least  one  quality  in  which  it  stood  uarivalled,  and  that 
was  the  wonderful  natural  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  number  of 
Interesting  objects  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  himself  had  not  been 
a  great  traveller,  but  he  had  seen  something  of  other  lands  and  cities,  and 
be  had  never  anywhere  seen  anything  eqnat  to  the  beau^  of  his  "own 
romantic  town."  Now  this  was  no  mere  sentiment,  because  the  trnth  was 
that  the  beauty  of  Edinbareh  was  one  of  its  most  importaot  advantages. 
Tt  attiaetsd  strangers,  it  d^ighted  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  every  day  that 
they  walked  the  streets,  and  anything  that  destroyed  or  marred  it  was  not 
only  a  sentimental  but  a  practical  evil  and  grievance.  The  object  now 
-Aimed  at  was  to  foand  an  association  bearing  the  revered  name  of  one  who 
•was  the  very  embodiment  dS  what  a  patnotio  eitisen  oog^t  to  ba-rbe 


A 


meant  the  late  Lord  Cockbnm — a  gantleman  who,  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved  from  anything  like  dilettante  pedantry,  not  affecting  knowledge 
lAich  he  did  not  share  with  his  neighbours,  had  yet  th^  innate  love  of 
natural  beauty  which  prompted  him  to  come  fixword  many  yean  ago  and 
address  a  letter  to  the  then  Lord  Provost,  "  On  the  Best  Way  of 
Spoiling  the  Beauties  of  Edinburgh."  The  list  which  was  gone  throu^ 
in  that  very  memorable  publication,  with  a  power  of  description  of 
which  his  X/>rd8hip  had  left  other  memorials,  was  quite  sufficient  of  itself 
to  justify  the  efibrt  now  being  made.  What  was  proposed  was  to  found  an 
assodation  wiiosa  otgeet  should  be  to  protect  and  increase  the  natural  at* 
tracUons  of  the  city.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  liie  duty  of  protection 
would  not  be  found  quite  as  important,  and  quite  as  efficiently  performed, 
as  the  larger  and  more  doubtful  duty,  perhaps,  increasing ;  beciuae  what 
was  really  required  was  to  have  a  watchiitl  eye  kept  hy  a  kind  of  ooUectivtt 
Argus  such  as  the  society  would  present,  so  that  in  all  quarters  those  trea« 
sures  of  romantic  scenery  on  which  they  prided  themselves  should  be  pro- 
tected and  respected.  A  great  deal  of  what  Lord  Cockbnm  lameuted  was 
due  simply  to  aeedlessness,  and  came  about  in  the  pn^;ress  of  events  from 
thi-re  being  no  one  at  the  time  to  point  out  how  injurious  in  tiiQ  long  run 
the  operations  in  question  might  possibly  be.  It  would,  his  Loodship  went 
on  to  say,  be  a  ^reat  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  pn»poaed  aasoeiation  was 
to  be  ai^agonistic  to  any  of  the  town  aathorities.  Their  one  main  object 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  link  between  the  civic  rulers  and  public  opinion  outsid^ 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  it  would  be  quite  possible  for 
them  to  lend  great  support  to  the  Town  Council  in  its  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city.  What  they  wished  to  be  was  a  nucleus  by  which 
public  opinion  might  express  itself  on  matters  in  which  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  tliis  ^cturesque  town  were  concerned.  There  were  a  great  many 
plans  and  suggestions,  and  each  man  pTObably  bad  his  own  noticm  td  vhat 
it  was  desirable  to  do ;  but  he  thought  it  <lesirable  ths^  in  the  meaatima 
they  should  Keep  aloof  from  committing  themselves  to  any  schemes.  What 
they  should  do  was  to  form  their  association,  and  when  that  was  done,  they 
should  be  able  to  say  to  what  the  opinion  of  the  m^ority  leant,  and  to 
judge  how  fax  public  opinion  would  be  likely  to  support  them  in  any  pro- 
poMd  movement.  His  Lwdship  concluded  py  moving  tlie  following  reso- 
lution :—"  It  is  desirable  to  form  an  assodation  with  the  view  of  creating 
general  interest  in  the  preserration  and  increase  of  the  natural  attractions 
of  Bdinbureh  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  enconra^ng  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motioQ  of  the  means  of  healthy  and  elevating  recreation  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  in  tho 
attainment  of  those  objects." 

Sir  KoBEBT  Christisoh,  Bart,  in  seconding  the  resolntion,  said  that 
there  was  at  the  present  time  reason  for  taking  means  to  preserve  the 
architectural  amenities  of  Edinburgh.  Let  any  one  keep  his  eyes  about 
lum  in  passing  through  the  streets,  and  he  would  freqaentiy  find  good 
taste  violated  by  the  erections  which  were  in  progress.  For  example,  what 
a  hideous  deformity  was  going  up  at  the  corner  of  Castle  Street  and  George 
Street.  Then  in  many  parts  of  George  Street  and  Princes'  Street  the 
width  of  the  street  was  materially  encroached  on  by  the  new  fronts.  Soma 
of  those  fronts  wore  a  great  improvement;  they  were  advanced  but  a  little, 
and  they  enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  streets;  bat  others  did  veir 
much  the  reverse.  Again,  instead  of  using  the  fins  stone  which  had 
always  been  the  boast  of  Edioboi^b,  many  were  building  shop-fronts  of  wood, 
while  others  were  introdudng  brick  and  plaster,  a  most  contemptible  kind 
of  architecture  for  a  fine  town.  These  were  all  things  going  on  around, 
and  what,  he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  when  this  example  was  generally 
imitated?  One  gentleman  had  actually  erected,  he  thought,  three,  if  not 
four,  storeys  of  a  wooden  front,  and  if  a  fire  began  tiiere  down  went 
the  whole  edifice  and  everything  in  it.  The  late  fearful  fire  at  the 
Southminster  Theatre  involved  very  great  danger  to  the  Unirersity  and 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art;  bat  now,  he  ODderetood,  the  proprietor 
was  going  to  leerect  bis  theatre  in  a  bole,  where;  if  it  took  fire 
again,  the  embers  would  be  carried  to  a  great  distance  aroond.  In 
such  a  matter  an  association  like  that  now  pnposed  might  most  properly 
be  asked  bv  a  Town  Coundl  to  assist  them. 

The  Bishop  of  EDotBraoH  moved  that  a  committee  be  nominated  to 
consider  and  acyust  the  conditions  on  which  such  an  association  should 
be  formed.  The  committee  to  consist  of  Mr.  D.  Smith,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
Mr.  £.  L.  L  Blyth,  Sir  B.  Chrietison,  Bart.,  Mr.  £.  Herdman,  Mr.  Jas. 
Haldane,  Mr.  Jas.  Lorimei,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Sir  J.  Nod  Pattw,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Faton,  Bix  A.  Cbant,  Bart,  and  Bishop  CotteEill. 

THE  NEW  MARKETS,  MADRID. 

ON  the  1  Ith  inst.  King  Alfonso  opened  two  new  markets  in  llCadrid,  which 
had  been  consbmcted  by  an  English  company.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  latest  and  most  central  of  them,  the  one  occupying  the 
site  of  the  old  Plaza  de  la  Cebada,  opening  on  the  Calle  do  Toledo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  the  town.  The  market  in  the  Plasa 
de  la  Cebodo,  like  the  other  in  the  Plaza  de  los  Mostenses,  near  the  Calle 
Ancha  de  San  Bernardo,  is  a  lofty  structure  in  the  style  of  the  Ciystal 
Palace,  and  consists  of  fonr  main  lectangular  pavilions  clustering  round 
a  square  tower  or  dome,  and  opening  into  three  other  pavilions,  contrived 
to  fill  np  the  comers  of  die  irregular  area  of  the  Plaza.   It  corera  6,400 

Snare  metres  of  ground,  and  {wovides  accommodation  for  426  stalls, 
nderneath  the  whole  building  is  a  vast  cellar,  supported  by  166  iron 
stanchions,  intended  as  a  store-room  for  the  convenience  of  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  accessible  to  carls  and  waggons.  The  whole  odifica  is  lighted 
with  gas,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  has  drains  a  kilometer  in 
laigt£.  Ita  height  from  the  basemmt  to  the  roof  is  31  metres.  The 
matraiols  throughout  are  glass  and  iron,  with  the  exeeptioo  the  facing  of 
the  ground  fioor,  whidt  is  strengthened  by  brickwork,  lined  with  slabs  of 
granite-like  stone  from  the  ndghbooring  Guadarrama  mountains.  The 
stalls  are  of  wood,  with  marble  counters.  The  general  aspect  combines 
perfect  solidity  with  elc^nee.  Snrronnded  as  it  is  by  the  mean  hovels  of 
some  of  the  worst  streets  in  old  Madrid,  it  shines  in  all  iU  neotoess  and 
aiiinais  as  a  ftiiy  palaoa. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ueiDnrcB  at  sHOBTXiAKin,  uht. 

r[S  illustration  represents  the  garden  view  of  a  reudence  which 
haa  been  erected  at  Shortlanda  from  the  deunis  and  under  the 
snperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Ghablzs  J.  Shopfe%  of  No.  61  Doughtj 
Sbvet,  Mecklenhurgh  Square,  London. 

The  materials  used  -vrere  ]Hcked  stocks  for  the  facings,  relieved  by 
feands  and  arches  of  red  bricks,  and  nils  and  heads  ot  Box  ground 
atone.  The  chimn^  are  of  red  bricks. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and  a  portion  of  the  building 
is  weRther^Uled. 

Intemallj  the  joiDers*  work  is  of  deal,  aUuned  and  Tarnished. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
Bnilder,  Mr.  OBOBBLSif  of  Bet^enham. 


namnaB  hub  uuhu^  mnaHR. 

rB  accompanying  illustration  r^iesents  the  garden  view  of  a 
reudence  near  Fumham,  which  has  been  erected  finm  the  de- 
mgns  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chables  J.  SHOFix^*of 
No.  61  Doughty  Street,  Mecklenhurgh  Square,  London. 

The  mils  have  bem  bnilt  hollow,  and  Fareham  brioka  have  been 
used  thnm^out  the  fadnga  with  Tisbniy  stone  dressings,  and 
jr^ham  moulded  bricks  for  the  rereals  and  arches,  reUered  by  bands 
of  black  Inidcs  and  dressed  flints. 

The  roofs  are  covered  irith  local  plain  tiles^  witii  CooPBi^s  rid^ 
and  hip  knobs ;  the  small  rentUi^Dg  turret  to  larder  is  covered  with 
oak  shingles. 

Internally  the  joiners'  work  is  of  deal,  stained  and  Tanushed ; 
the  principal  stairoase  is  of  wunsoot  oak,  and  is  lighted  by  a  lantern. 
The  hall  and  passages  are  paved  with  Maw  ft  Co.\  tiles. 

The  work  has  been  also  carried  out  by  Mr.  Obosslet,  of  Becken- 
bam,  in  a  Batiabettwy  manner. 


nw  oovnzioir  coafml,  dbwibubt. 

rpEdS  building,  which  is  now  approaching  completion,  haa  been 
X  erected  as  an  offshoot  from  the  parent  body  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  suj^ly  a  new  district  which  has  latefy  sprung  up  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  "West  End"  of  Dewsbury.  It  is  erected  entirely 
of  delpb  stone,  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  bdng  of  jdtch  pine. 
Sitting  accommodadon  is  provided  for  460  persons  on  the  ground 
floor,  no  galleries  being  erected  in  any  part  oi  the  chapeL  A  large 
vestry  and  organ  chamber  open  into  Uie  main  room  by  large  moulded 
arches  at  the  end.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  about  2,600^, 
which  has  been  increased  to  about  3^600^  by  the  addition  of  large 
schools  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  which  were  not  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  view  was  made,  and  do  not,  consequently,  appear  there. 
The  whole  of  the  works  lutve  been  executed  by  local  contractore 
under  the  euperintendence  of  the  architects,  Heasis.  HoLiOK  ft 
CoHHOR,  of  Dewabnry. 

WTLSOV  JtXMOBIAIi  TOTnTTAZIT,  JEAZ-VXBN. 

THIS  structure  is  being  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Jaiob  Wilson,  the  founder  of  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  hydropathy  in  this  renowned  hygenic  station,  the  prindples  and 
appliances  of  which  have  since  been  copied  by  other  medicu  practi- 
uoners  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  death  of  Sr.  Wilboit  in  1866  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
public  fountain  to  his  memory,  bat  there  have  been  so  many  difficul- 
ties in  getting  a  amtable  site  that  nntfl  very  recently  the  work  could 
not  be  put  in  band. 

The  materials  to  be  used  are  Forest  of  Bean  blue  stone  for  the 
plinth,  base  and  steps ;  Portland  stone  (grey)  for  the  basins,  pilas- 
ters, ftc. ;  and  Grinshill  (Salop)  stone  for  the  general  structure,  the 
several  columns  being  of  Aberaeen  and  Peterhead  granite. 

Migor  W.  C.  Wam  Jackson  supplies  it  with  water  from  a  never- 
^ling  spring  of  the  very  pureat  water,  which  rises  to  the  surface  on 
his  estate,  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  site. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm.  Porter,  builder,  of 
Malvern  Wells,  according  to  drawings  (illustrated  in  our  present 
Kumber)  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  HAsnoN  Bbos., 
of  Malvern  and  Hereford,  architects. 

CLirron  ooUinan.-7XiAKS. 

Fthe  present  volume  (page  189)  we  gave  a  view  of  a  portion  of 
this  College,  showing  the  "  Fercival  Buildings,"  just  completed, 
together  with  the  architect's  deugn  for  the  entrance-tower  and 
east  wing. 

The  Fercival  Buildings,  which  comprise  the  library  and  museum, 
and  form  the  north  side  of  quadraagle,  take  their  name  from  the 
much-reepected  head  master,  Dr.  Pbbcivai,  he  having,  at  his  own 
cost,  erected  the  fine  ^hnxvj  and  inB]^ied  l^e  assistant  masteraand 
Iwys  to  add  the  museum  in  his  honour. 

The  entrance4ower  and  east  ude  of  quadrangle  are  still  wanted 
to  complete  tiie  mun  block  of  the  CoU^,  and  considering  tile  re- 
markable anccess  of  this  institutiai  (a  snccesa  which  haa  never  be- 


fore been  equalled,  it  having  attuned  its  maximum  of  600  boys  in 
the  short  space  of  twelve  years),  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
long  bef(»e  this  block,  so  essential  both  for  use  and  appeatance,  is 

The  first  portion  of  the  buildings  was  begun  in  1861,  and  was  coo- 
fined  to  the  west  ride  of  the  quadrangle  and  the  adyiumiig  stsirease. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  school  house,  the  reddence  of  the  head 
master  was  erected,  and,  with  these  two  buiklings,  tiie  work  of  the 
school  commenced. 

In  1866  the  projection  at  the  south-east  of  Big  School  was 
built,  for  a  small  library  and  additional  class-rooms. 

About  this  time  the  institution  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Canon  Gvthrib,  who  may  be  stud  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  College,  having  been  its  first  promoter  and  chaiioun 
of  the  council  from  the  commencement  to  his  death. 

The  Guthrie  Memorial  Chapel,  which  stands  at  the  south-east,  was 
erected  by  his  widow  shortiy  afler  her  husband's  death  to  carry  nut 
a  project  he  had  long  entertuned  of  having  a  permanent  chapel  for 
the  College ;  nnfbrtunately  Mrs.  Gvthbib  died  Defore  the  won  wis 
completed. 

The  Couni^  added  the  bell-tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  and 
named  it  the  Gathrie  Memorial  Tower,  in  remembrance  of  thor  fint 
chauman. 

In  1870  the  liloatr  was  erected  by  Dr.  Pbbcival,  the  Cknmol 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  c1  ass-rooms  underneath  it,  as  also  of  thoie 
under  the  museum  just  completed. 

In  the  Architact  of  September  12, 1874,  will  be  found  an  interior 
view  of  a  portion  of  the  Hbrary,  showing  the  centre  compartment  or 
oriel.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  view,  and  the  plan  now  given,  that 
the  library,  which  is  60  ft.  by  23  ft.,  is  divided  into  five  ba^s  by  arched 
principals  resting  upon  octagonal  pillars,  between  which  and  tha 
walls  are  the  bookcases,  standing  at  right  angles  therefrom,  thos 
forming  quiet  reading  commrtment^  each  provided  with  a  table 
and  chairs;  the  boc^caaes,  tables  ftc,  have  all  beoi  deognedbytiie 
architect 

The  museum  has  four  bays,  and  will  be  fitted  np  in  a  dnular  man- 
ner. The  two  rooms  can,  when  deored,  be  thrown  into  one  long 
gallery,  110  feet  in  length,  ending  with  the  Council  Chamber  sod 
private  libraiT,  35ft.by2Sft  ^nwse,  together  with  the  Big  School 
at  the  west,  form  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  on  rec^tion  nu^t 

The  new  wing  on  the  east  will  have  two  stm^^  of  dnss-nonu 
above  ground  and  one  under;  the  latter  wiU,  however,  be  only  ose- 
half  its  height  below  the  sorftMM  on  the  eas^  as  the  level  of  the 
land  on  that  ride— the  Botanical  Gardens — ^is  considerably  lower  than 
the  quadrangle,  so  that  the  underground  rooms  of  this  wing  will  be 
almost  as  good  as  the  others^  e^dally  as  they  are  protected  from 
any  contact  from  the  surroundmg  soil  by  a  vride  corridor  on  one  dde, 
and  dry  oi»eu  areas  on  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  main  block  of  buildings  there  are  several  minor 
structures  shown  oa  the  Block  Flan,  such  as  racqaet-couili, 
gymnarium,  ball-courts,  swimming-baths,  ftc. 

The  public  roads,  which  take  their  name  from  the  college,  are  on 
the  north  and  west ;  the  south  or  principal  front  faces  the  Coll^ 
Close,  a  fine  space  of  turf  upwards  of  ten  acres  in  extent,  where  amplft 
space  is  provided  for  cricket,  football,  athletic  sports,  &&  When  we 
mention  that  at  the  present  time  two  members  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
veraitf  Meven  are  "  Old  Glifloniaus,"  we  need  aeaieely  say  that  gnat 
attentaon  is  paid  to  the  former  game,  a  professional  being  engaged  as 
"  coach." 

Attached  to  the  private  portion  of  the  school  house  is  accommo- 
dation for  70  boarders,  and  there  are  several  other  boarding-houaes 
surroooding  the  college,  ocenjjded  by  assistant  masters,  holding  on  an 
average  40  oovs  each. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  close  are  two  distinct  sanatoria, 
(me  for  infectious  and  the  other  for  simple  cases ;  olso  a  porter's 
lodge  for  the  east  entrance  from  the  Pembroke  Head. 

What  is  now  wanted  to  complete  the  oollege,  and  what  ever;  infi 
friend  of  the  college  most  ardenUy  desires  to  see  accomplished,  is  the 
entrance-tower  and  east  wing;  when  these  are  built  the  uaaightlj 
temporary  structures  on  the  north  can  be  removed,  and  the  north 
frxmt  opened  out,  as  it  uodoubtedlv  should  be,  to  public  view,  pro* 
vided  witih  wtranoe-gatea,  porter's  lodge,  ftc,  aa  ahown  by  the  Block 
Plan. 

The  whcde  of  the  pennanent  bttiUinga  of  the  oolite,  school  honn, 
&c.,  have  been  dedgned  and  carried  ont  under  the  Buperintradmce 
<d  Mr.  0.  F,  HuTBOK,  F.RXB.A.f  of  Clifton,  whose  plans  were 
selected  by  the  Coundl  from  24  designa  aabmitted  in  competition  in 
I860— Mr.  JoHir  Nobtobt,  of  Londtm,  having  sent  in  two  deogas. 
Mr.  B.  Fbbbbt  was  called  in  to  adjudicate. 


HOnsnS  AKD  SBOFB,  TO&KS-P  HTLn. 

rBSE  houses  and  shops,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Feny 
Vale,  adjoining  the  Kail  way  Station,  are  from  the  designs  oT 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bbooke^  architect.  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge, 
S.E.  The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  faced  with  best  picked  stoa 
bricks,  red  bricks  being  used  in  arches,  with  moulded  i«d  brids  m 
oomi(^  &C,  The  dressii^  are  in  Portland  and  Bath  atcme,  red 
Dumfiies  stone  being  introduced  for  the  mlastera  between  shop 
fronts,  also  shafts  to  second  flour  windows.  The  contract  is  4^iS6t., 
Mr.  A.  TEOKAfly  of  New  Cross,  bung  tiie  ctmttactor. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS.* 

WE  hare  from  time  to  time  noticed  the  proeeedings  of  the  jneatiDgs  of 
this  TOQDg  but  vtTj  impoitant  association,  -which  is  nov  so  far 
natnred  as  to  be  able  to  publish  a  volnme  of  reports  of  the  meetings  and 
records  of  the  transactions  after  the  manner  of  the  older  societies.  The 
Association  of  Manicipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  oves  its  origjn  to  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  Mr.  Levis  Angell,  who  is  the  engineer  and  snrreyor 
for  the  metropolitan  district  of  West  Ham.  A  few  years  since  the  Govern- 
meat  appointed  a  Bo^  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
eonfased  and  maUi&nona  unitaiy  Acta,  irith  a  view  to  their  eonsolidatitm. 
AsisuniBliii  inch  cam,  no  eridenceTU  taken  from  the  ragineerB  and  snr- 
Teyors  employed  onder  the  Tarious  local  boards,  altiioiigh  ufoa  them  more 
than  on  the  medicd  officers  the  effectire  carrying  oat  of  sanitary  measnres 
mnst  depend.  One  result  of  the  Commission  was  the  appointment  of  a 
central  authority,  which  was  to  hare  the  control  of  the  medical  ofBcers  of 
health,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  perform  their  duties  without 
fear  of  any  personal  loes&om  tbe  local  anthorities.  But  the  town  surveyors 
(unless  they  happened  to  hold  their  appointments  under  tbe  Towns 
Improvement  Claoses  Act)  vera  left  irludly  dependent  on  those  authorities. 
Ur.  Angell,  believing  tbat  such  an  anomaly  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist,  wrote  to  his  brother  surveyors,  asking  them  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
time,  in  order  to  secure  the  independent  discharge  of  their  duties.  Imme- 
diately a  body  of  evidence  was  derived  teom  the  surveyors  as  to  their 
posiUon  which  was  eo  astounding  as  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  efibctive  sanitary  vork  in  the  country  so  long  as  the  surveyors  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  local  authorities. 

"  The  efibct  of  leaving  local  surveyors  entirely  dependent  upon  local 
feeling,  without  power  of  appeal,"  wrote  one  surveyor,  "  is  to  paralyse 
their  energies,  and  convert  Uiem  into  mere  time-serv^;  ve  cannot  afibtd 
to  quarrel  iriUi  our  bread  and  batter  for  the  aake  td  eonnatenqy  and  the 
public  good.  Oar  best  policy  is  inactirai,  for  no  officer  can  be  expeoted  to 
render  acUve  and  cordial  asustsaoe  in  carrying  out  compulsory  sanitaiy 
legislation  so  long  as  he  is  conscious  that  his  action  is  opposed  to  local 
feeling  and  the  safety  of  his  own  position."  "  I  am  perfectly  convinced," 
wrote  another,  "tbat  until  Qovemment  secures  us  agunst  local 
tyranny  and  oppression,  we  shall  never  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the 
sanitary  measures  which  may  or  have  become  law,  No  matter  what  you 
may  think  neceesaiy  to  be  done  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  a  place, 
my  experience  proves  that  there  is  such  local  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
TOO,  that  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  the  lav  ia  rendered  noil  and  void, 
because,  however  necessary  it  may  be,  you  dare  not  carry  oat  its  provi- 
sions under  penalty  of  dismissal."  Other  surveyors  wrote :  "  The  duties 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  surveyor  in  almost  every  instance  affect 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  Uie  ratepayers,  or  owners  of  property,  and  the 
efibct  is  that  a  conscienUoDS  and  impartial  surveyor  is  nearly  always  un- 
popular."  "My  experience  during  twen^  years  haa  been  that  it  is  abso- 
Intely  necessaiy  to  make  the  nrveyor  isdepradent  of  the  Board  in  cairyiog 
ont  his  duties.  No  snrv^yor,  under  the  present  law,  will  daze  to  serve  a 
notice  on  the  chairman  or  other  members  of  the  Board  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  undergo  the  most  petty  annoyances  and  exactions."  "  Members 
of  a  Board  of  Health  will  drive  away  any  surveyor  who  does  his  duty 
iiearleesly,  but  not  aatiafactorily  to  some  one  or  two  members  who  can  often 
lead  a  wholfl  Board." 

The  communications  of  the  remuning  snrreyors  were  in  a  similar 
stnun.  But,  manifest  as  might  be  the  impolicy  of  subjecting  the  officers 
to  tbe  local  boards,  the  Government  made  no  attempt  to  remedy  this.  A 
memorirtl  was  presented  to  the  Local  Government  Board  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  tiirty-three  officers  praying  to  obtain  the  same  status  for 
themselves  as  was  possessed  by  the  Poor  Law  officers,  bat  Mr.  Stansfeld 
told  the  depuUtion  who  presented  it  that  he  could  not  imperil  his  Bill  by 
introducing  claueee  which  might  provoke  the  local  authorities. 

Although  tbey-were  not  snoeeantal  in  obtaining  roeognition  from  Govern- 
ment, yet  this  attempt  at  co-operation  led  naturally  to  the  instituUon  of 
the  AseociatJon.  The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1873,  when 
3Ir.  Angell  was  unanimously  elected  president  The  subsequent  annual 
meeting  was  held  last  year  in  Birmingham,  and  there  have  been  district 
meetings  at  Leamington,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Leicester,  and  other  places. 
We  gave  abstracts  of  some  of  the  i^pets  which  ware  road  at  those  meet- 
ings, but  corrected  reports  of  them  are  found  in  the  volume  now  onder 
notice. 

The  qoestion  of  the  hour  amoog  local  sorveyora  at  present  is  tbe  best 
way  of  disponng  of  sewage,  and  the  mq|Qrity  of  the  Papers  read  at  the  dif- 
fezentmeetiagi  refiir  to  this  sul^ect,  so  that  the  volume  contains  a  large 
amoant  of  infbrmaUon  about  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  sys- 
tems. "When  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the  sewage  doctors  are  remembered, 
and  how  often  they  have  demonstrated,  by  elaborate  calculations,  that  vast 
profits  may  be  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  ways  of  utilising  sewage, 
tbe  resulte  of  the  experience  of  the  surv^ors  must  be  rather  disappointing 
to  thoeo  ratepayers  who  w«e  anticipating  diminished  taxation  throogh 


our  clients  to  expend  money  in  a  class  of  experiments  which  have  hitherto 
failed,  practically  in  every  form."  And  in  another  place  he  adds  that 
under  any  ciicumstonces  towns  must  not  expect,  ather  by  chemical  means 
or  by  irrigation,  to  make  any  profit  out  of  sewage.  The  Surveyor  of  Hert- 
ford seys  that  "  chemists  are  wrong  when  they  say  that  sewage  is  a  pro- 
fitable arUcIe  to  deal  with ;  therefore  towns  must  be  prepared  to  pay  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  what  ia  likely  to  be  a  nuisance  to  them.  The  Surveyor 
of  Ipawidi  says  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a  single  sewage-farm  that  can 
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show  a  satia&ctory  balance-sheet.  The  Snrr^or  of  Leicester  says  that  in 
the  sewage  votks  of  the  town,  with  working  expenses  of  from  1,800^.  to 
2,0002,;  there  ia  annually  a  losa  of  between  1,4001.  and  l,fiOOI.  Thia 
is  testimony  which  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  if  gnided  by  tbe  advice 
of  their  responsible  engineers,  there  are  few  towns  which  are  likely  to  be 
led  into  ex^nsive  experiments  with  sewage  in  order  to  secure  what  can- 
not be  attamed — vis.,  a  profit  on  the  outlay, 

Aa  we  have  aaid,  tiiia  first  volume  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion "  is  mainly  ooenpied  with  sewage.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Papeia 
on  the  other  subjecte  with  which  town  surveyors  have  to  deal,  and  from 
one  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Thorbum,  of  Birkenhead,  we  extract  the  following 

"  Experience  shows  that  the  safest  way  to  ventilate  house  drains  is  by 
carrying  up  ventilating  pipes  at  the  heads  of  the  drain  and  its  branches. 
The  point  of  exit  should  neither  be  near  a  window  nor  the  top  of  a  chimney, 
as  there  are  at  certain  periods  cnrrents  of  air  at  these  pointe  into  the 
house,  so  that  if  the  point  of  discharge  is  permitted  l  o  terminate  near  these 
openiniA  sewer  gas  may  be  drawn  into  our  habitations. 

On  ue  whole,  then,  the  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  the  best  plan 
to  ventilate  house  drains  and  water-closet  soil  pipes  ia  to  have  special 
pipes  raised  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  [aovidedwithArdiimediau 
screws  at  the  top,  and  a  charcoal-filter  immediately  uud«neatb. 

The  system  -adopted  for  trapping  and  ventilating  sewers,  drains,  and  soil 
pipes  in  Birkenhwid,  is  set  forth  in  a  circular,  from  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  "  The  Health  Committee  feel  it  their  duty  to  point  out  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tiie  general  absence  of  tbe  necessary 
safeguards  for  the  prevention  of  tbe  escape  of  sewer  gas  into  tbdr  dwell- 
ings through  draina  and  water-dusets,  in  order  that  owners  or  occupiers 
may  take  the  necessary  precantions  to  secure  protection  from  the  evil 
effects  of  sewer  gss  on  themselves  and  their  families,  and  require  that  the 
foUowing  general  prindples  should  be  observed  in  constructing  private 
drains,  soil  pipes,  and  water-closets. 

let.  Where  water-closete  are  placed  within  a  dwelling,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  soil  [npe  with  the  drain  should  have  double  traps,  imme- 
diately outside  the  external  wall  of  the  building,  with  an  intermediate 
ventilator  between  the  traps,  and  the  soil  pipe  carried  up  through  theroofi 
at  a  point  removed  from  the  chimneys,  windows,  or  sky-lights ;  the  con- 
necting pipe  between  the  water-closets,  baths,  and  ainka  being  securely 
trapped. 

2nd,  All  _pipes  conveying  waste  water  from  the  interior  of  a  dwelling 
into  the  draina  should  Imve  their  continuity  broken,  where  practicable,  and 
terminate  over  a  trapped  gully  placed  in  the  gioond,  in  the  open  air. 
Care  ahould  also  be  tueu  that  sach  ^pes  are  iiy^oned  so  as  to  prevent  an 
inward  draught  of  air. 

3rd.  Syphon,  or  'hopper  dosets,'  should  invariably  be  nsed  in  pre- 
ference to  '  pan  doaets.'  Where  pao  closets  are  now  fixed,  the  appaiatua 
should  be  provided  with  effident  veotilatioa  hj  means  of  an  air  pipe  ex- 
tending from  the  top  fiange,  at  the  bottom  uS  the  basin,  through  the 
external  wall. 

4tb.  The  water  supply  to  all  closets  should  be  through  a  proper, 
separate  and  distinct  service  box,  which  is  recommended  to  be  provided 
with  doable  valves ;  and  in  no  case  should  sndi  service  box  be  connected 
with  or  fixed  to  the  eiston  supplying  the  honse  with  water.  The  water 
used  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  should  be  drawn  from  the  service 
in  direct  communication  with  the  water  main. 

6th.  No  water-closet  to  be  perfectly  safe  should  be  eonstmeted  inride 
a  bouse  without  an  intermediate  vestibule  with  a  cross  current  of  air,  so  aa 
to  cat  off  the  air  in  the  house  from  that  in  the  closet" 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
Mr.  Charles  Drake  read  a  Paper  on  "  Concrete  Building."  In  a 
lengthened  cUscusdon  whidi  fbBowed,  the  value  and  ecwomy  of  concrete 
for  building  purposes  was  recognised.  Ol^ections  vete,  however,  taken  as 
to  its  adaptebility  for  architectural  treatment. 

Mr.  PowKELL  siud  that  where  only  one  or  two  houses  were  to  be  built, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  the  necessary  apparatus  for  any  diversity  of  feature 
would  be  too  great  to  be  adopted.  In  all  cases  where  moulds  were  nsed 
there  was  neeeaaarily  a  great  similarity  of  feature.  That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  ^nat  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  any  novel  system  of  archi- 
tecture tn  connection  with  concrete  building. 

Mr.  BuTLBB  considered  that  by  lookbg  at  some  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
cottages  in  some  parte  of  the  country  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  bnilt 
with  wood,  and  bad  spaces  between  filled  with  plaster.  Those  cottages 
were  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  devices — diamonds,  fleur-de-lis,  flowers, 
and  cyphere— some  of  which  were  very  effective.  He  thought  that  a  veiy 
good  idea  might  be  obtoined  from  a  study  of  those  cottages  of  how  concrete 
might  be  naeo.  However,  as  engineers,  th^  valued  concrete  as  a  building 
material  on  aeeoant  of  its  strength,  danbility,  and  economy ;  and  as  to 
ardiitectnral  treatment,  that  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  If  con- 
crete was  to  be  used  for  architeecaral  wotk,  suae  nord  tiu>de  of  treatment 
must  be  adopted. 

Mr,  Paim  Bud  that  he  had  had  tenders  for  building  sent  in  by  Mr.  Brake 
and  other  persons,  and  those  sent  in  fw  tbe  erection  of  the  works  by  tho 
use  of  bncks  ware  cheaper  than  that  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Drake. 

Hr.  Thohesok  thondit  that  when  Cracks  ooeorred  in  oonerete  work,  it 
was  mndi  more  diffleult  to  repair  than  were  eradu  in  bri^wwk. 

Mr.  Walton  siUd  that  the  only  advantage  which  ardiitecte  ooald  expect 
toreoeive  from  the  use  of  concrete  was  in  Uie  matter  of  cost  TheRomana, 
who  knew  better  than  anyone  else  how  to  use  cement,  never  attempted  any 
ornamentation  in  concrete  work. 

Mr.  Dbakb,  in  his  r^ly,  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  reasonable 
and  scientific  discussion  which  his  Paper  had  received.  He  had  been  in 
the  habit  hearing  the  quesUon  dealt  with  by  architects  in  a  very  nn- 
practioal  manner.  TThey,  too,  freqnently  formed  theoreUeal  ideas  of  their 
own  M  to  the  tue  <tf  oosiaete^  iriiidi  had  no  ibandatioa  in  truth. 
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THE  WORCESTER  QUILDHALU 

ON  tbe  I5tb  met.  a  special  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Tovn  Conndl  mn 
held,  to  consider  the  qaestidn  of  repairiDg,  restoring,  or  lebttUding 
the  Gnildhall,  and  to  maJu  orders  thereon. 

The  l£lTOB  ZBBd  the  fbUoving  letters  :— 

t  AUmbt  T«nu»,  Bcgant'i  Fmrk,  London,  K.W., 
June  12, 1875. 

Smb  UndantanUiv  thst  flu  qiMttOB  of  nboOdliiff  or  reooaatniotlng  the 
GnndtHOl  b  to  1)0  bnoiJit  beTon  tbe  Coonofl  on  Tnoder,  I  writs  to  i«y  Uut  I  sUn 
Ttty  on  tbetr  good  toltb  to  employ  mo  for  the  work,  ilnoe  I  wu  ewuded  tbe  lurlnclpet 
premliim  tn  tbe  oompetlUon.  And  I  elao  wish  to  mention,  haTlng  the  hlgbeot  opinion 
of  thepiafflntonelAUIudezpwteoeot  yoar el^  nirtQyar,* Hr. Bowo, to  irtvnn.If 
tbe  competition  Is  to  be  Ignored,  the  execution  of  the  work  would  orJIn»rtlj  be 
et>tTti8t«d,  »nd  who  h«e  coneented  Ut  met  with  me,  I  *»n  have  great  pleMore  In  ouiy- 
tag  out  ttte  work  oon Jointly  with  Urn. 

I  cennot  bnt  ezproM  mj  ngrct  thet  enj  profeMkiMl  gentlemea,  what  e  oompatl- 
tlon  wu  Invited,  Ueteed  of  felrly  entering  the  Itetsend  m>  nbmittlngUe  dialgn,  dwnld 
■nbeeqnentij  bring  It  forward;  and  I  think  tn  [bononr  It  ehonld  ba  rejected.  And  m 
i^aidatbeoDly  pUa  for  the  reooattntotlon  nbmittedtai  compatltV>Q,  utta  uthor 
huhlnuelf  Bbaadoned  U  by  labodtUiig  new  deelgDe,  I  think  It  AoaU  be  ooosldand  m 
withdrawn.  Vm  yon  pleaae  U7  thla  letter  belon  Vm  Goanca?— I  lemafai.  dear  rir, 

TouB  VHT  fklthfoUy. 

Obbbt.  O.  Wrat,  F.R.I.B.A. 
J.  LoDgmore,  Eeq.,  lUyor.    Aichltoot 

S  Rnegata  Street.  Worocetw,  Jane  IC,  187S. 
TOHIa  VortUpttwH^oC  yaitmtw. 
WOMBiPrui.  Sm,— I  prepared  dedgn  for  reoooitnioting  tbe  'VToroeatar  GoUdball,  In 

ISn,  under  motto  "  Tindt  Veritas,"  for  wbloh  yoni  OonncQ  awarded  me  the  Snt  pi»- 
nlvn  ct  VH,  Tba  work  propoced  In  thia  deajgn  waa  retaining  the  pnaant  front,  haU, 
and  winge,  bnt  rebuilding  (be  bwdc  portion  of  prembaa.  inoreaauig  width  end  halglit  of 
aaeembly-rooni,  and  n-iooOnf .  TUa  work  Z  iaatimated  to  ooit  9,0001. ;  owlag  to  tbe 
advanoed  price  of  bnUding  I  now  eetlmate  to  ooet  10,6001. 

I  bare  leoantljr  prepared  another  set  of  plana,  marked  "  A.A."  wUA  I  laid  before 
the  Bnrrey  Oommlttee  on  Ha;  11  laat,  In  which  I  prtqmae  rebnfUing  tba  wlnga  and 
iridenlsg  Oopenhagen  StreH.  In  other  reepeole  tbe  general  anangeinant  is  mndi  the 
aameaBdcdgn**'nndk  TaritUi**  I  catlsaate  tbe  oost  of  tbeaa  viMXU,  U  OKrlsd  on  t, 
atl4,NMU. 

Farther  dalaQs  sad  putletdsis  will  be  feond  ta  mytm  leports,  and  I  dull  tOel 
iiiiHili  iibiiim  III  eallliiu  mniii  till  nminntl  or  foratahiBg  any  addltianal  information 
U  ieq:idied.-~X  tm  0»  hmoBr  to  msmIb,  WonUpfid  Sir, 

ToBT  obedient  eerrant, 

EBxnr  A.  DAT. 

Tbe  following  neemrenwnts  oonnacted  with  tbe  Wonxeter  Xnde  Hall  maybe  of 
serrice  br  omparlion :— ■ 

Wonukr  JHMe  HtO, 
nam  bMk  of-erdnsln  to  baek  of  galleir,' M  feat  loDg^brMSsitwUe.  Ontel 
tbto^eceflieoidwatotoocnplea  M  feet  bflO  ftos^and  the  gdloy  SI  IM  bf  «  Isit. 
lanrjns  tbe  gnad-fleor  vaee  M  Int  br  M  flBot. 


S  Temlam  Bnfldlngs,  Oray'B  Inn,  ^.C,  Jmb  U,  187C. 
Tba  Uayor  and  OonnoU,  Oi^  <rf  WoroMter. 
GKntnaar,— I  am  lolormed  tliat  the  pr^eet  of  retBodelUng  or  teboUdlng  you 
OnUdboD  Is  again  about  to  reoelTe  yonr  lerlona  attesUon. 

As  the  architect  for  tbe  new  bank  now  balldlng  for  the  Stonrbrldge  and  Eldder- 
nbiatar  Banking  Oompaoy,  together  with  tbe  adjoining  pnmiaca.  In  Broad  Street,  and 
thni  deeply  Interaeted  in  aad  connected  with  yom-  dty,  I  beg  flut  In  the  erentof  any 
eDnrseol  actUn  being  reseheft  npm,  I  may  be  pecmitted  to  aobnlt  drawlnip  and 
plans  In  aoooidanee  wltb  yonr  Instmotlone  and  conditions,  for  the  rebuilding  or  reocm- 
atmcUon  of  yonr  QnOdbaU,  In  which  case  It  will  be  my  moat  earoeat  eodecronr  to 
employ  my  profearional  iklll  and  experience  to  tbe  best  adraotaga  of  the  Corporation, 
and  to  theembeUliiuientaadoonTCnlenceeCtiieCl^oC  Wonsitst.— Iam,8antlsmsB, 
TonrobedlsBt  asrvKBfc, 

autBT  L.  FLOBBKC%  F.a.S..  1LBJUB.A. 


The  Hatob  said  that  all  they  eoold  do  was  to  determine  whether  thtrjr 
iroakl  rebnild  the  Gaildhalt.  restoie,  and  perhaps  enlarge  it,  or  leave  it 
alone  elt^^iether  fox  the  present ;  ibaf  could  not  go  into  details  then.  They 
onght  first  to  knov  vfaethor  they  conld  borrow  money  fbr  restoring  only, 
irtnch  was  somen^t  qxtestionable,  though  there  was  no  doabt  that  th^ 
coidd  borrow  for  reboilding.  Then,  again,  they  ought  to  know  the  appron- 
inate  cost  of  rehnilding  or  restoring.  Mr.  Day's  estimate  for  restonng  was 
lOffiOO^.,  bnt  according  to  the  later  plan,  which  included  taking  down  two 
iringi  and  widening  Copenhagen  StMet,  the  cost  would  be  ll,S00f. 

ISr.  Aamx  then  bronght  ferwaxd  a  i8s<dotion  of  whidi  hs  had  giren 

notice- 
That  in  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted  fw  rebuilding,  reconslzsctlng,  or  otharwiee 

Pterins  the  QoUdball,  the  OoouoU  are  of  opinion  that  the  preamt  .front  abonid  be 

retained. 

He  conoeired  that  in  Toting  for  the  retention  of  the  old  Grant  no  member 
of  the  Council  vonld  be  pl»dging  himself  to  any  definite  scheme  that  might 
sfterwaids  be  carried  oat  HethonghtthattheWoroesterOnttdhaU  waaone 
of  those  old  buildings  the  historic  interest  attaching  to  which  ought  to 
prcMrre  them  from  destruction,  except  under  cirennutances  of  aheolate 
necessity.  With  the  excellent  and  sensible  letter  of  Sir  Qilbert  Soott  apon 
tiiis  question  befbre  them,  he  Uiougbt  they  would  be  fortified  in  their 
opinion  if  they  said  it  was  not  desirable  to  destroy  the  ancient  finmt  of 
their  C^aildhall.  Sir  Q-.  Soott,  who  had  so  great  a  Teneration  for  antiquity, 
toldtliean  that  tbtxa  were  only  two  other  bnildings  of  a  similar  character  in 
thekiudtnn,  and  that  it  woold  be  wr  nmriae  to  destroy  liw  fiont  of  their 
old  &dldhaU.  He  hopei  the  CoqimiI  wonld  aot  npon  tha  adTiee  ti  to 
■diitiiv<ii>l>*d  an  antho^,  and  aeoede  to  hia  motion. 
Mr.  Habbuok  seconded  tha  naolntion. 

Hr.  PAjtrtxaroiT  prt^oaed  as  an  amendment  to  Hr.  Airey's  reeolution : — 
•Xihat  tbe  Onlldhall  be  aOowed  to  remain  In  Its  inasnt  state  with  neoeoary  repair*. 


Mr.  MiMCHAii  said  that  a  sum  of  between  iOOl.  and  5001.  was  spent 
only  last  year  in  re-roofing  the  fimnt  portion  of  the  boildiog,  orer  sad 
aban  a  coomderable  amount  was  revised  for  the  old  lead,  wiiich  was  6t 
immense  weight  He  thought  that  so  large  an  expenditure  ought  not  to 
have  boon  incurred  if  the  project  of  reconstructtoo  was  seriously  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  FisHBB  could  not  see  the  necessi^  for  rebuilding  in  Uie  face  of  Mt, 
Howe's  i^oB,  which  showed  that  the  hall  oonld  be  restored,  nc^  did  he  see 
the  need  for  additional  space  in  the  conndl-chamber,  which  formerly 
accommodated  24  more  members  than  at  present.  There  was  no  doalrt 
that  a  rebuilding  would  entail  an  additional  burden  upon  the  rates  for 
years  to  come  of  2)(2.  or  3(2.,if  not4ii.  in  the  pound,  whereas  the  cost  of 
repturs  would  be  d^nyed  by  a  rate  2^d.  in  the  pound  for  two  yean 
on^. 

iSi.  Williamson  said  ther  could  not  leave  the  hall  in  its  present  state 
without  exciting  tbe  ridicule  of  their  fellow-citiEens.  Let  any  one  who 
doubted  the  necessity  of  alteration  look  at  the  next  room,  which  bad  to  be 
propped  up  in  various  places  in  order  to  render  it  safe.  The  matter  ought 
to  be  refened  to  the  Survey  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  other  gentle- 
men, who,  aftw  obtaining  professional  assistance,  might  report  upon  the 
cost  oS  reconstructing  or  rebuilding. 

Aid.  JosiAH  St  ATI  A  thought  the  Council  would  be  stnltifyiog  them- 
eelves  if  they  accepted  Mr.  P&rdngtoD's  amendment  after  expending  200 
guineas  in  premiums  for  new  plans.  He  thought  the  wisest  course  would 
be  to  empower  the  Surrey  Committee  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  some  in- 
dependent and  eminent  architect  to  advise  them  what  under  all  the  circum- 
stances would  be  the  most  joiident  U^g  to  do.  They  took  a  similav 
course  by  consulting  Mr.  Hawkedej  with  regard  to  the  watervmlai,  and  no 
one  gmoged  the  few  pounds  whidi  had  been  spent  in  thia  manner. 

On  bMugpat  thfl amendment  was  lost. 

Aid.  E.  WiBB  then  moved  as  another  amendment — 

That  for  tbe  pnrpow  ot  more  fully  oonalderiog  tbe  qneetlon  of  reboIUlttg  or  raoen- 
atructlng  the  OuHdhaU,  the  chairmen  of  the  varloaa  oommieteSs  be  added  to  the  Samj 
Committee,  who  have  power  to  oall  In  to  tbdr  aid  sach  oC  tbetr  fUtow-dticeiis  aa  titqy 
maydealre  to  oonfK  with,  and  also  soA  ptofbrntonil  — jstanue  as  Bmt  martUnk 
neceaaary. 

After  a  leog^Iuoed  diseossum  tins  latter  was  carried  by  a  laig» 

majority,   

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  8ALFORD  SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

rB  annual  meeting  of  this  MsodaUon  vas  held  at  Tuesday  la^ 
O.  Noble  bang  in  the  disJr. 
Br.  J.  E.  HoBOAK,  in  moving  the  first  lesolntioD,  sud  that  in  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  present  century  something  more  than  flve-nxths  o(  the 
population  lived  either  in  country  districts  or  in  small  towns,  and  hmeo 
there  was  always  a  heathy  population  to  draw  upon,  bnt  circumstances 
bad  now  changed.  Three-fbnrths  of  the  population  st  prDsent  dwelt  ia 
lar^  towns  and  ciUee,  and  there  was  not  the  healthy  source  of  aupply 
irtueh  the  oonntzy  had  possessed  in  former  yeazs.  Care  stuniM  oonse- 
oneBt^  be  takan  diat  tha  popnlMioDa  in  the  towns  should  tajt^  as  pecfeet 
bealth  as  posrible.  A  most  is^ortant  measure  ibr  any  Ooranment  to 
undertake  would  be  to  pull  down  and  build  np  the  uninhabitable  parts  ol 
our  large  cities.  He  had  gone  into  the  question  pretty  folly,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  80,000  of  the  people  of  Maacheeter  and 
Salford  were  living  in  uninhabitable  honses— that  waa,  in  houses  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  e^joy  good  health.  If  the  Corporations  of  the 
two  towns  took  care  that  whenever  an  opportunity  o&red  those  places 
should  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  then  people  might  look  fiarward  to  the 
future  with  much  more  satisfaction  than  uxbj  could  at  presont.  Than  was 
a  TSiy  dense  population  in  Manchester  and  SaUbrd  ;  but  stiU  even  Ittrge 
numbers  of  people  might  be  lodged  in  close  .proximity  to  each 
other,  provided  they  were  judicionsly  pa^ed.  They  were  not 
judiriously  packed.  They  were  huddled  together  in  houses  that 
bad  never  been  intended  to  hold  them.  What  was  wanted  was  that 
those  places  should  be  pulled  down  and  higher  dwellings  erected  in  their 
places.  On  the  ground  floors  there  n^jht  m.  shopi^  wanhonses,  &&,  and 
on  the  upper  storeys  he  would  place  human  beings.  In  towns  as  people 
got  further  from  the  ground  tJiey  got  into  a  healtjiin  atmo^here,  fijr  when 
they  ascended  they  were  pretty  free  from  the  exhalations  given  out  by  the 
earth,  and  tbe  only  impurity  they  had  to  encounter  waa  that  caused  by  the 
smoke.  Besides,  he  <&d  not  believe  that  tbe  germs  of  disease  existed  at 
any  great  height  fnun  the  ground.  It  had  been  found  in  the  Weet  Indies, 
and  other  places  where  malarious  diseases  existed,  that  the  people  on 
ground  floors  Buffered  ftom  them,  while  people  living  on  tha  aecond  and 
third  floors  of  the  same  bouses  escaped  taem.  Every  efibrt  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  to  get  the  trmit  parts  of  oar  towns  pulled  down  and  n«w 
buildings  erected  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  F.  O&aoo,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  had  often  heard  the 
complaint  mode  that  sanita^  authorities  could  not  get  gni&cieoUy  quick 
information  of  the  breaking  out  of  infectious  diseases,  and  that  they  eome- 
Ijmes,  therefore,  had  mode  considerable  progress  before  the  ueoeBsaiy  steps 
could  be  taken  for  atam[nng  them  ont.  That  was  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance. He  Agned  with  Dr.  Uwesn  as  to  the  advantages  of  lofty 
dwelling-boufles  in  towns,  and  referred  to  the  large  buildings  in  Vienna, 
the  ground  floors  of  which  were  used  as  shops,  wUle  the  apper  claaBeahad 
their  dwellings  on  the  first  and  second  flo<«s,  and  the  immng  oinsnos  on 
tha  floQEs  abore.  ^  ^  ^ 

Tha  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  have  obtained  a  number  4^ 
ancient  documents  which  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  the  city.  Among 
them  is  the  will  of  King  John.  There  is  also  a  charter  of  Bishop  Wnlstan^ 
and  a  deed  to  which  Oilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  Johanna  his  mfe  (daiu^ter  of 
King  Edwazd  I.),  and  Bialu^  CKSbrd  are  parties  witii  the  seals  la  good 
preseiTatMn. 
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PAINTING  ENQINEERINQ  WORK. 

iCondudei  Jrom  pagt  S70.) 

THE  dls  emplmrad  in  ras^neeriii^  paintuig  an  BoMed  oil,  nnt  nl,  and 
poppj  oil,  imich  in  common  vtth  a  fnr  other  Tsgetable  ola  and  some 
TennooB  mattats,  possees  the  property  of  dijiDg,  after  being  placed  tipoa 
the  mr&ce  of  a  Rabstance,  into  a  reanoos  compound.   Of  these  oila,  lineeed 
is  by  far  the  most  importact,  and  its  characterietica  deaeire  careful  atady, 
as  it  fOoDB  haa  pre-eminently  the  valuable  qualities  of  great  atrength,  and 
fiwibility.   It  is  by  far  the  strongest  oil,  and  the  one  that  dries  best  and 
firmest.   It  baa  also  great  body,  reaiats  the  inclemenciee  of  the  weather 
veil,  and  is  least  anected  by  the  atmosphere.  Good  Unseed  oil  is  of  a 
pale  transparent  amber  coloor,  very  limpd,  iritii  little  smell,  and  eom- 
pamtiTelj  sweet  to  the  taste;  it  is  spedfiinll^  lighter  than  impure  <nl,  and 
dries  qniekly  and  firmly.   This  oil  is  more  riscons  or  glntinons  than  other 
oils,  and  can  be  easily  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste.  Linseed 
oil  implores  greatly  tn  quality  by  age,  and  ought  to  be  kept  at  least  six 
months  aft«r  it  has  been  expressed  before  being  used,   A  strong  drying 
quality  can  be  given  to  the  oil  by  boiling  it  either  irith  or  without  the 
addition  of  other  substances.   The  substauees  thus  added  are  very  various, 
tlte  principal  being  litharge,  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  red  lead,  and  oxide 
of  manganese,  the  last  named  when  the  body  of  the  paint  is  to  be  zine 
white.   The  most  simple  method  of  prepuing  drying  cdl  is  1^  boiling  it 
for  a  considerable  time  without  any  addition,  and  dning  oil  can  be  pre- 
pared for  common  work  1^  mixing  1^  lb.  of  red  lead  with  one  gallon 
linseed  oil,  boiling  them  together,  and  afterwards  letting  dbe  oil  stand  for 
a  few  days  for  the  lead  to  sink  to  the  bottom.   A  considerable  drying 
<lBalit^  may  ba  given  to  Hnaeed  oil  and  the  colour  much  improved,  without 
Its  beinf  btriled,  by  miziBg  1  lb.  of  irtiits  lead  to  the  gaUon  of  oil,  and 
Ifltting  It  stand  a  wedc  ot  two  until  the  lead  and  feeolent  parta  of  the  tnl 
have  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  oil  is  placed.   This  is 
likswiss  a  dtsap  way  of  puri^na  oil,  as  the  lead  can  always  be  used  for 
common  putposes.    Other  thin^  oeing  equal,  the  most  essential  quality  to 
be  required  in  cals  is  their  drying  well,  which,  allhongh  it  may  be  aaaisted 
by  additions,  is  yet  to  be  desired  in  the  oil  itself,  as  tiie  effbct  of 
some   pigments  is   sometimes   such  as  to  counteract  the  strongest 
driers  and  oecanon  great  trouble  and  delay  from  the  work  remain- 
itig  wet  a  considenble  length  of  time.    Nut  oil  is  man  uncertain 
in  its  qualities  than  ather  linseed  or  poppy  oil,  and  is  frequently 
»  long  time  drying.   When  of  good  quality  it  is  very  limpid,  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  randdity  or  sediment 
Poppy  (nl  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  should 
be  white  or  very  slight  yellow  in  colour,  sweet,  and  withont  smell.  Both 
not  and  poppy  oils  are  &r  inferior  in  strensth,  tenacity,  and  drying 
(tnalitiee  to  Imseed,  but  have  the  reputation  <tf  keeping  colour  better,  and 
axe  on  this  aeeoont  aometinwa  employed  in  interior  woric,  tm  thinning 
paints  used  for  ornamental  purpoaea,  and  which  require  to  be  very  white 
or  carefully  executed.   Driers  for  haateuiog  the  drying  of  colours  are  muidi 
used,  in  addition  to  the  drying  oils.   Those  most  approved  are  sugar  of 
lead  and  lithaige.   These  when  ground,  and  mixed  in  smalt  qnantities 
with  paints,  very  much  assist  them  in  drying;  indeed,  some  colours  will 
not  dry  without  them.   Bed  lead  is  also  an  excellent  diyer,  and  in  cases 
where  its  colour  is  not  objectionable  is  much  em|doyed.   Sugar  of  lead  Is, 
however,  the  best  drier,  though  somewhat  more  expensiTe  maxk  the  cAhers. 
In  the  last  or  finishing  coata  of  light  colours  driers  are  geoemlly  avoided, 
aa  they  have  a  slight  tendency  to  imure  the  coloor.   The  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine for  thinning  the  colours  shomd  be  of  good  quality,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  weighing  equal  quantities  and  comparing  the  weights,  the 
lightest  beipg  the  best   The  goodness  of  spirits  of  turpentjne  may  like- 
wise be  ascertained  by  noticing  the  degree  of  inflammability  it  posaeiaps  ; 
the  most  inflammable  is  to  be  preferred.   Those  who  are  much  in  the  habit 
ti  using  turps,  as  they  are  &miliarly  called,  will  tell  by  the  smell  their 
good  or  bad  qualities,  for  good  tnzpentine  1ms  a  pungent  smell,  the  had  a 
Ten  disagreeable  one,  and  not  so  powerful. 

Painting  when  properly  executed  will  not  present  a  shining,  smooth,  and 
glossy  appMranee,  as  if  it  formed  a  film  or  skin,  but  will  show  a  fine  and 
r^pikr  grain,  as  if  the  surface  were  natural,  or  had  received  a  mere  stain 
without  destroying  the  texture.  For  woodwork,  before  the  paint  ia  applied, 
the  surface  moat  be  free  from  moiature  of  any  kind  and  seasoned.  JDamp- 
DSSB,  moisture,  or  unseasoned  substances  in  woods,  stopped  in  or  covered 
over  with  paint,  will  in  all  probability  tend  to  their  destruction.  The 
surface  is  then  freed  from  auythiag  which  may  prevent  the  paint  from  be- 
coming identified  with  the  material.  Thus  in  painting  pne-woods  of  any 
kind,  the  resin  contained  in  the  knots  which  appear  on  the  surfiiee  must  be 
neutralised,  or  a  blemish  will  show  over  every  knot :  this  is  done  by  lulling 
tlu  knots  with  two  or  more  coats  of  red  lead  ground  with  water  and  mixed 
with  size.  A  preparation  known  as  patent  knotting  is  also  very  much  used ; 
it  is  composed  of  shellac,  naphtha,  and  some  other  drying  agent  The  heads 
of  nails  having  been  ear^ly  punched  in,  all  nail  holes,  cracks,  or  other 
deHsets  are  stoimd  and  filled  up  with  putty  or  wood.  The  surface  of  the 
wood  is  then  rubbed  smooth  with  sandpaper  or  pumicestone.  The  nnmber 
of  coats  usually  given  to  new  woodwork  is  four.  The  first,  or  priming 
coat,  need  have  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  final  colouring  matter  in  it  After 
priming,  all  nail  holes  or  other  superficial  defects  are  carefully  stopped  up 
before  the  next  coat  is  applied.  The  coals  are  laid  on  as  the  previous  coats 
become  dry,  which  is  generally  in  about  forty-eight  hours.  Ihe  paint 
requires  renewing  after  oveiy  two  or  three  years,  when  but  two  coata  are 
nsnaUy  required.  For  fine  work  such  coat  is  robbed  wiUi  pnmioe  or  sand- 
paper and  well  dusted  before  the  next  is  added. 

in  repainting  old  work,  all  dirt  is  carefully  removed  with  the  stopping 
knife  and  duster,  those  places  that  are  rough  are  rubbed  with  pumiceatone, 
and  greaay  matka  cleared  off  with  turpentine.  Kew  patehea  and  decayed 
parts  are  then  brought  forward  with  a  coat  of  priming,  all  defects  stopped 
and  made  good  with  putty,  and  the  first  coat  or  second  colour  proceeded 
with  ia  torpanliue.  The  quality  of  the  next  coat  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  finished.  If  it  is  to  be  painted  twice  in  oil 
ftnd  flatted,  the  next  ooafc  or  third  colour  should  be  mixed  np  eht^  in  <^ 


and  tinted  like  the  finishing  colour,  to  form  a  (Round  for  the  flatdng.  The 
greater  the  shine  of  the  ground,  the  more  dead  will  the  finishing  ooat  or 
flatting  be ;  likewise  the  more  dead  the  ground  the  better  will  the  finishing 
coat  shine ;  therefore  it  is  a  general  rule  that  for  finishing  in  <h1  the  under- 
coat should  be  turpentine,  and  for  finishing  flat  the  undercoat,  or  ground 
colour,  should  be  oil ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  turpentine  under- 
coats have  a  little  oil  with  them,  and  all  oil  undercoats,  except  the  priming 
or  first  coat  on  new  wtnrk,  have  a  little  turpentine  with  them.  When  iron 
work  has  to  be  painted,  tiie  engineer  haa  a  very  difibrent  task  to  perform. 
Cast  and  wrought  iron  behave  very  difierentlyunder  atmospheric  influences, 
and  therefore  require  somewhat  different  treatment  The  decay  of  iron 
beoomes  very  marked  ia  certain  aituations,  and  weakens  the  metal  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  has  penetrated,  aud  although  where  the 
metal  ia  in  quantity  this  ia  not  very  appreciable,  it  really  becomes  so  when 
the  metal  is  under  }  inch  in  thickness.  The  natural  surface  of  cast  iron  is 
very  much  harder  than  the  interior,  occasioned  no  doubt  ly  its  becoming 
chilled,  or  by  its  containiiu;  a  Isim  quantity  of  silica,  and  affords  an  ex* 
celleot  protection,  bat  should  ttiis  snrfhee  be  at  all  broken,  rast  im- 
mediately attacks  the  metal,  and  soon  desferoys  it  It  ia  very  desinUe 
that  the  casting  be  protected  as  soon  after  it  leaves  the  mould  as  poBeiblet 
and  a  priming  coat  of  oil  or  paint  should  be  spplied  for  this  purpose,  the 
other  coats  thought  requisite  can  be  given  at  leisure. 

The  following  is  the  process  to  which  all  cast-iroo.vater  pipes  should  be 
submitted.  It  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  is  equally  i^^eable  to 
any  other  kind  of  casting  that  can  be  manipulated:— Hch  casting  ia 
thoroughly  dressed,  and  mode  clean  and  free  from  the  earth  or  sand  which 
clings  to  the  iron  in  the  moulds,  hard  brushes  being  used  in  finishing  the 
process  to  remove  the  loose  dust  Every  casting  must  be  likewise  free 
firam  mst  when  the  paint  is  arolied.  If  the  easting  oannofe  be  di|»Md 
presently  after  being  cleansed,  the  surface  must  be  aled  with  Unseed  oil  to 
preserve  it  until  it  is  ready  to  bo  dipped ;  no  casting  is  on  any  aeeount  to 
be  dipped  after  rust  has  set  in.  The  coal  tar  pitch  used  as  a  punt  in  this 
process  is  made  from  coal  tar  diatiUed  until  the  naphtha  is  entirely 
removed  and  the  material  deodorised.   In  England  it  is  distilled  until  the 

flitch  is  about  the  consistence  of  wax.  The  mixture  of  6  or  6  per  cent,  of 
inaeed  oil  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith.  Fitch  which  becomes  hard  and 
brittle  when  cold  will  not  answar  for  this  use.  Pttoh  of  the  propu  quality 
having  bean  obtuned  it  must  be  oarefnlly  heated  in  a  suitable  vessel  to  a  tem- 
perature of  800°  Fah.,  and  must  be  maintained  at  not  lass  than  this  tem- 
perature during  the  time  of  dipping.  The  material  will  thicken  and 
deteriorate  after  a  number  of  pieces  have  been  dipped ;  fresh  pitch  must, 
therefore,  be  frequently  added,  and  occasionally  the  vessel  must  be 
entirely  emptied  of  its  old  contents  and  refilled  with  fresh  pitch.  The 
refuse  will  be  hard  and  brittle  like  common  pitch,  and  consquently  worth- 
less for  the  purpose.  Eveiy  casting  must  attain  a  temperature  of  800^ 
Fah.  before  being  removed  from  the  vessel  of  hot  pitch.  It  may  then  be 
slowly  removed,  and  laid  upon  skids  to  drip.  In  the  ease  of  water  pipes, 
all  those  of  20  Inches  diameter  and  upwards  will  have  to  renudn  at  least 
thirty  minutes  in  the  hot  fiuid  to  attain  this  temprasture.  The  eoating 
when  cold  should  be  tough  and  tenacious,  and  not  brittle^  nor  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  scale  o£ 

In  considering  the  painting  of  wrought  iron  it  must  be  noticed  that  when 
iron  is  oxidised  by  heating  in  contact  with  the  atmoaphere  two  or  three 
distinct  layers  of  scale  form  on  the  surface,  and,  unlike  the  skin  1900  east 
iron,  can  be  readily  detached,  as  by  bending  or  by  hammering  the  metal. 
The  outer  layer  of  this  scale  is  more  highly  oxidised  than  the  mner,  and  is 
slightly  redder  5n  tinge  from  the  presence  of  a  variable  excess  of  ferric 
oxide  over  that  contained  in  the  inner  layer.  The  oxide  occurring  in  the 
outer  scale  is  fusible  only  at  a  high  temperature,  is  strongly  magnetic,  and 
slightly  metallic  in  lustre  ;  while  the  inner  layers  are  more  porous,  doll, 
and  non-metallic  in  lnatr»,  lesa  brittle,  and  also  less  powerfdfly  magnetic. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  iron  haa  a  tendency  to  rost  from  the  moment 
it  leaves  the  hammer  or  rolls,  aud  that  the  scale  above  described  must 
come  away.  One  of  the  plans  to  preserve  the  iron  has  been  to  ooat  it  with 
paint  when  still  hot  at  the  mill ;  and  although  this  answers  for  a  while,  it 
is  a  very  troublesome  method  which  ironmasters  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
adopt,  and  the  subaequent  cutting  processes  to  which  it  is  submitted  leave 
many  parts  of  the  iron  bare.  Besides,  a  good  deal  of  the  scale  remains, 
and  until  this  has  fiiUen  off,  or  has  been  removed,  any  painting  over  it  will 
be  of  little  value.  The  only  effectual  way  of  preparing  wrought  iron  is  to 
effect  a  thorough  and  chemical  cleansing  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  upon 
which  the  paint  is  to  be  applied,  that  is,  it  must  be  immersed  for  three  M 
four  hours  in  water  eontmung  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  sulidinrie  amd.  The 
metal  is  afterwards  rinsed  in  oold  water,  and  if  necessary  soonred  with 
sand,  put  again  into  the  acid  bath  or  pickle,  and  then  w^  nosed.  If  it  i« 
desired  to  keep  iron  already  cleansed  for  a  short  time  before  painting,  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  in  a  liquor  redered  alkaline  bycauatic  lime,  potash, 
soda,  or  th«r  carbonates,  inwatment  with  caustic  lime-water  is,  however, 
the  cheapest  and  most  easy  method,  and  iron  which  haa  remained  in  it  for 
some  hours,  will  not  rost  hj  a  slight  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  Al- 
though desirable,  this  method  of  cleansing  the  surface  is  impnetieable  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  serapsrs  and  hard 
brushes  to  remove  the  scale  of  rust 

Having  obtained  a  clean  surface,  the  question  arises  what  paint  should 
be  used  upon  iron  ?  Bituminous  paints,  as  well  as  those  containing  vari- 
able quantities  of  lead,  were  formerly  considered  as  solely  available,  but 
their  fiailure  was  made  painfully  apparrat  when  the  stmctores  to  which 
they  were  applied  happened  to  be  (n  magnitude^  snigeeted  to  great  inete< 
mency  of  weather  or  to  constant  vibration.  Beeoarse  has,  therefore,  been 
bad  to  iron  oxide  itself,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Iron 
oxide  paints  are  made  of  two  qualities.  The  first  quality  ia  the 
beat  adapted  for  ironwork,  and  is  made  by  purifying  the  oxides 
and  placing  them  in  retorts,  when  the  various  eoiours  are  mixed 
with  them.  They  are  altogether  suhmitted  to  seVen  distinct  processes  in 
the  course  of  manufacture.  To  insure  large  snr&cing  qoalitiee,  or  the 
power  of  eovmng  a  large  area  with  a  small  quantity  of  punt  the  io^^^ 
dientashonldberedaeeatoaiiimpa^able  powder  before  Uktyan  mixed 
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^thUw  cnl,  and.  after  nfaEtnn  fat  ftrst  qoafit^pajBt,  t^ar»  granad  for 
tvrwa  or  hoon.  .Hie  Mcontl  qoBMj  hsre  thtir  cuoom  Ataae^y 
cnnbiDed  {7  nuxtve,  aod  an  not  so  camniUy  pteparcd,  altlMnch  ^u/y  are 
^xteUent  for  coannoa  work.  A  poond  of  iion  oxida  p^t,  Men  mtxad 
l^eadjr  for  use  in  iht  pfoportioia  01  two-thuds  ocide  to  one-thitd  linwad 
oQ,  with  carefdl  wcnx,  mould  coror  twentj-ooe  sqaare  yafds  «f  riieet  iron, 
irtudi  ifl  BKm  than  is  obtmned  with  lead  oorapounds.  Oxide  of  inm 
naint  endnxeB  a  ve^  great  heat  without  material  alteration,  aad  keeps 
botli  itf  odour  and  maarratin  gnalitifla  veil,  lha  aothor  ia  of  <^itiion 
tiiat,  when  used  nooer  propv  snperriiioD.  no  better  pre>eetio«  eaa  be 
ficmnd  for  iron  elructurea  than  <aiae  of  iron  paints.  There  is  this  diSw^ 
esuje  to  be  notiotd  batwean  tbe  paiiitii^  of  kon  and  wood,  thrt  with  the 
fonner,  when  a  painter  oomes  to  spots  of  met  that  cannot  be  rmored,  he 
ahtnild  endeavour  to  incorporate  t^em  with  the  paint  raUmr  than  paint 
crrer  them.  The  xe^paintiiw  of  iron  ini^Tea  careAilly  waabing  down  and 
TamoTing  all  dnst,  drat*  and  so  on  from  the  Mitire  snrfoee,  eTei7  puliele 
«f  nut  bMng  semped  and  ehi|med  ofl^  tha  -woA,  reeetriDg  frOB  two  to 
lona  coats  in  oil,  |aoparW  apphea.  The  antbor  would  obstrr^  IB  COD- 
<iliinon,  that  the  real  rafne  of  anj  paint  depends  npon  the  qoali^  of  t^ 
linseed  oil,  the  quality  and  character  of  the  pigment,  and  the  eare  bestowed 
on  the  grading  and  mixing,  and  as  all  this  is  entirelj  a  matter  of  azpeoa*, 
cheap  paints  are  not  to  be  relied  npon.  He  is  eoaTinoed  tfai^  the 
MpeiiodtT  of  must  eetsauad  pajats  U  due  to  ttw  abora  Mases  zatiiar  Uian 
tean^wBown  uiooaaa  mc  nalMMl  amplojed  is  tJu  oia»a£i£twia,  and 
tiiilr  eaTwariywj  bi^  pma  coaobomtea  this  o^nion. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

rB  feUonng  oAcial  eommimiGation  has  been  sent  from  Che  Privy 
Ooirodl  Offloe: — "Airste  latwrs  from  Ht.  Oaaliflb  Owan,  CJB., 
and  ColoDel  Sandford,  the  axaeotrpe  iMcm  of  the  Britiah  Comraisaiott, 
hare  been  received  from  FhiladetpUa,  with  cffldal  despatehes  for  the 
Lord  Praidant.  Tbej  ritow  that  the  Exhibition  is  likelj  to  have  a 
brilliant  auccesa.  The  bnildings  are  six  months  in  advance  as  com- 
pared wHh  those  of  previoDS  fiAhibtlmDs.  Bveiy  Uoek  of  maible  and 
granite  for  tdia  Tietatfe  OaUerj,  which  win  b»  permanent,  is  on  the 
sronnd,  and  it  is  rising  as  rBjndly  as  the  temiocu/  straetnrM.  The 
Amwrican  demand  for  apace  ia  enormoas,  bnt  tha  fiseeniira,  ia  reeognitioB 
1ft  fhe  friendtj  co-operation  of  the  Goverameat  of  this  oonotzy,  and  to 
neat  the  large  demuids  which  have  been  made  bv  Britiah  exhibitors, 
have  rearranged  tiie  space  in  the  ladoBtiiBl  Hail,  so  aa  to  give  to 
Kigland  a  commanding  central  pesttiim  eonresponding  to  their  own. 
Tbt  fortiihoug^t  displayed  ia  every  paitienlar,  however  miante^  has  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  expnienead  offieers  wlm  represent  this 
eonntxy.  Th^y  atate  that  the  utanfaments  an  most  Modole,  and  that 
fllen  wilt  be  no  petty  charges  to  I3ie  axbibftors.  Eahibitws  will  be 
allaved  to  attach  to  tiieir  goods  the  pneas  at  which  tihey  can  be  prodneed 
in  Snglandt  and  aa  spedal  prevision  is  being  mode  to  enable  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  America  and  England  to  reodi  Philadelphia  at  radaced  ratea, 
a  vast  nnmber  of  Americana  will  be  enaUed  to  reaiise  the  effect  i^Aii 
t^xtix  tariff  has  in  eiU>ancing  the  price  of  Enn^aan  prodneta." 


THE  DISPUTE  IN  THE  MANCHESTER 
BUILDINQ  TRADE. 

.  B.  POPE,  Q.C.,  the  ompire  to  whom  ^e  qaaBtions  in  di^wto  be- 
tween the  carpanteta  and  joiners  of  Uani^erter  and  Salford  and  their 
unployera  were  refrrred  for  ftnol  dedsioo  by  the  arbitrators  (Br.  Pank- 
fanrst  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Hnlae,  C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  wodunen  and  em- 
{Aoyers  respectivaly),  has  just  made  his  award. 

At  the  bearing  before  the  arbitrators  six  workmen  and  an  equal  number 
of  employerB  attended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  the  former  as  to 
^e  jostice  and  reasonableDeas  of  their  demand — which  was  for  a  reduction 
of  hoars  from  641  to  60  per  week,  and  an  increase  in  payment  of  Id.  per 
hone,  vie.,  frtnn  id.  to  w.,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  rata  of  pay- 
ment for  overtime ;  and  the  latter  as  to  the  inability  of  the  building  trade 
to  bear  such  a  atiatii  at  tha  present  time. 

In  the  iotarest  of  t^  men  it  was  contended  that  the  building  trade  in 
Manchester  and  the  district  being  in  an  exceptiaually  prosperooa  eooditioo, 
the  present  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  granting  the  demand,  of 
which  the  maatets  neceived  notice  is  October,  1874.  The  men's  reasons 
for  giving  the  notice  were,  as  to  working  hours,  that  the  existing  hours 
veaa  excasaiTa  as  acunpartd  with  those  woAad  in  other  towns;  that  a 
»d«ctioBi  was  Becessary  on  the  ground  of  health,  and  as  a  msans  of 
^■ftbliDg  tha  man  to  edncato  themaelvaa  tachmcally,  and  to  perform  with 
4Badit  the  mora  sesponsible  duties  oov  generally  required  of  them ;  and  it 
vas  argned,  from  Uie  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  reduction  of  working 
liours  by  4^  par  week  would  not  only  not  lead  to  a  diminutiDD  of  the 
anonnt  of  work  done,  hot  actually  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  by 
making  the  men  bettor  fitted,  owing  to  rest  and  relaxatiMi,  to  perform  it. 
The  increase  of  vagee  was  demanded  on  the  ground  chiefly  of  the  increased 
«08t  of  tools  and  of  living,  house  xant,  ui  Manchester ;  and  the  chat^ges 
to  the  puUii:  made  by  employers  for  voric  done,  especially  since  the  receipt 
of  the  notice  six  months  ago,  it  was  eaid,  foirly  enabled  them  to  grant  It. 
Tith  regard  to  overtime,  the  men's  demand  was  that  the  first  two  boors 
aftar  the  hour  mentioned  ui  the  roles  for  leaving  off  work  should  count  as 
two  and  a  half,  and  that  time  after  the  first  two  hours  until  tea  o'clock 
should  h«  reckoned  as  time  and  a  bait  and  from  ten  o'clock  till  starting 
time  next  morning  doable  lime.  Thiiy  also  rsquirad  that  syatematio  over* 
time  should  be  discountenanced. 

£ndetMa  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  emidoyars  to  the  e&d  that,  as 
Bigaaidsd  working  hours,  Mandnstarcwoparad  favourably  with  other  towns, 
tike Jainexs  is  Landoa  vackiiu  A3  hous  per  weak  all  tfas  year  rmad.  thosa 
in  Batmiagham  M  kmntUd  tboaainLiT«paolfi6houM;  aodttedMsaad 
Urn  innraaafil  wagea  waa  miatad  ftg  Uw  folhwring,  amoiifftfltherraaioiis— 


namely,  th^  two  years  only  had  elapsed  ainee  aa  adtanos  tank  jdaes  from 

7^d,  to  Sd.  per  hour,  and  tl^  the  time  which  had  elapsed  was  nnraasonably 
snort  for  any  farther  advance  to  be  made,  beeaose,  in  monycaset^  eontnda 
were  taken  long  before  the  advauee  refoned  to,  and  mastera  had  nsH  ydt 
recovered  the  loas  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  thought  that  that  advance 
would  have  settled  the  <)uestioiu  In  Liveq»oI,  which  was  a  eompetitiva 
town,  wages  were  now  Ti^^r  hour ;  but  on  August  1  they  vonlo^  nndar 
aa  arbitrator's  award,  be  raised  to  7|<2.  in  summer  and  8^4.  in  wiatar  fiv 
men  wiping  in  oorered  bmldiqea.  It  was  held  to  be  a  great  ifynftjftt 
that  Manfihester  en^loyen  ahoiud  liave  to  pay  sure  wages  than  UuMs 
of  Liverpool,  beiiitf  compeUtors  in  the  same  market  for  oontracta,  whilst  in 
liveipo^  rents  01  tha  workmea's  bonsas  ware  16  to  20  per  seat,  bidiar 
tJian  in  Manchester.  It  was  denied  that  overtime  was  wi^ed 
systematically  by  any  reqpoctable  firm  in  Manchester.  The  preeast 
xat«s  of  payment,  howevar,  were  considered  to  be  sufficient  for  any  over- 
time which  the  msa  might  bs  called  tqpon  to  woik,  caaually,  is  order  to 
oompleto  wmtiacta  U  waa  also  denied  that  joiners'  wodc  was  maxo 
labtmons,  or  that  the  mea  fenexally  required  to  be  mooe  skillod  thaa 
foroierly.  On  every  gronnd  it  was  eoateoded  the  maaters  woe  not  aUa^ 
owin^  to  excessive  comp^tion,  to  CAuoede  the  demands  of  the  mao; 
and  It  was  especially  denied  that  occasion  had  been  taksi,  by  thinniwV 
notice  six  month's  ago,  to  iicrease  the  obaigaB  to  tha  public. 

Xba  arbitrators  mat  in  hamdm  to  aigoa  ^  oasa  bafofa  Mr.  Bopa,  OXU 
ss  usapiasb  His  amzd  uam  ia  that  tha  w^ing  boars  ass  aadaead  to  fi^- 
two  hiaars  duriag  tan  months  ot  the  yaor.  The  former  tsporidng  hvm 
daring  that  pMMd  w«ae  :—Enm  Fd«uiy  M  to  Oetobsr  20,  6*^  boon; 
from  Oetobsr  31  to  Xoveadbar  SO,  and  from  Janwiy  M  to  FriKuacy  U. 
fiity-twofaoM.  Thaaataaf»agaiiaiwiraaaadftom8rf.toa4Apir  haw; 
sammsrand  wintar.  OwtntiatB  aot  beiag,  in  Aa  <qiinioa  of  tha  MB^imt, 
lyetaaiatieally  adoptad,  tha  old  rula  in  caspaet  of  ovaatiM)  ziauiiis  aaalr 
tend. 

At  the  aggregate  aieetingof  tha  earpentsts  and  jotean  on  Miotidqraffiafag 
last  tfas  awBM  waa  adopted  bj  a  aufarity  «f  owt  three  ta  om 


THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  NEW  YORK. 

X  which  was  dadicatad  on  the  Sad  iaat : — Wkiie  not  ooverisg  oaa-third  of 
the  surfiwa,  or  attaining  moaa  than  two-tkiids  of  tha  aiktnda,  of  the 
naladalphia  Mawmie  T•mpl^  coi^ted  in  16?3,  the  New  Yoric  Taa^ 
ia  sttU  a  baiiding  of  laaga  oica  and  ^yeat  attoctiims.  PhiUAUjAU 
TbmpLa,  which  is  the  grudast  Masoaie  adaflea  in  tha  wwkC  ia  160  feat  hf 
260  feet,  and  iu  tower  rises  to260  faat  aleratioo.  The  New  YorkTsm^ 
stands  at  tha  aoeoar  of  Tvsaty-TUid  fibaat  and  Sixth  Aweoaa,  tlw  mam 
teat  bains  lU  feet  on  chafiNBnaralsaet,aad  tbe  depth  about  8S  fesfe  «■ 
tha  latter,  iriiila  the  awrmonatipg  dome  riaes  to  a  hsi^t  of  IM  feat  aboa* 
tha  paaaaaent  It  ia  a  bnihUag  of  Mm  AsMya,  the  fifth  baia^  a  wamsarf 
roof  iriuch  is  sonBonated  by  a  high  qasdraagalar  dome,  giviBg  a  pya^ 
midal  form  to  the  atiuetnce.  The  oontice  i«  94  feet  above  the  povBuea^ 
and  ahw  this  the  massard  pavilioas  rise  30  feet  and  tha  doMs  41  feet 
farther.  The  axteriar  is  dssigaad  ia  E^isnch  BeosiMsnca,  saeh  atonf 
rapreaentiog  a  sabordinata  ord«,  bagMMuag  with  the  Tascaa  ia  tha  low 
sbkay,  above  whii^  is  the  Zooie,  than  tha  Cwinthiao,  and  laat^  tha  Oomr 
positaL  Id^it  blue  granite  is  used,  this  b^ag  cosabioed  in  the  Tascaa 
atorey  witii  banda  of  grainy  sy«ito  aif  a  darker  hoa  Oa  tha  main  feoat 
the  bmldiag  is  divided  pcrpendicnlarly  into  a  central  coiamned  paviliaa 
60  feet  wide,  in  which  the  granite  wodc  extending  bhroogh  the  mansard 
stocey  ia  samMHintad  by  the  dome,  on  aaeh  aide  of  which  are  curtains  eon* 
taiaing  niches  fw  statues.  At  eadi  angle  there  are  pavilions  M  foaa  md% 
theae  being  auested  on  the  Sixth  Ajreaae  frwL  The  flist  Mflosj  ia  flttad 
up  for  stores,  the  chief  part  beiag  oceufaed  by  a  Safe  Sofomt  mad  Tnut 
Oompaay.  The  aisin  aotranoe  is  in  Tweutiy-Thjid  Street,  aad  is^peoaohed 
through  an  elaborate  Tuscan  portico.  Hare  stand  the  nmhiamatinil  [rilla^ 
and  bstwaeo  them  the  visitor  enters  into  a  large  vestibule  waineaotad  in 
paiti-eolonred  marblee.  Bkmuc  aphinzes  gaard  the  stairway  which  aaaaBda 
to  the  main  oorridw  ou'the  second  storey,  which  is  decerned  in  tha  laaia 
<nder,  and  is  20  Ceet  by  fiS  fiaet,  and  28  foot  high.  Oa  one  side  of  this 
e(wridor  are  the  apartmenta  of  the  grand  officers,  and  on  the  other  ride  tha 
Onad  hoigp  Bmuu.  Over  the  cmfral  eattaoce,  uabedded  in  tha  vll,  is  a 
pieee  of  aaUar  wondied  for  aa  ham^  fenaed  part  ef  tha  fanadalioa  at 
Solometi's  Temple  at  Jemsalam.  Dm  Graad  Lodge  Boom  ia  86  feat  bf 
02  feet,  and  28  fiset  bi^  aod  will  seat  1,000  pentKM.  Ua  anhitectare  is 
featDoead  Bosian  louca  doaUe  row  of  eolomna  running  throagh  it.  theaa 
baeg  a  oonstraoliva  necessity  froat  the  weigjbt  of  the  boiUing  abo«e.  Tba 
tiitrd  and  fourth  storeya  ore  divided  into  snAllar  apartiaente.  £aeh  etoRT- 
eootsias  a  reeeption  parlour,  20  feat  by  €0  feet,  opening  iota  the  Ledfi 
Aaoasa.  Tha  Lodge  Boonu  oa  the  third  fewr  aae  the  Tuasan  Boen, 
27  feet  by  62  feet ;  the  Doric  Boom.  SO  feet  by  m  feat;  tha  Ionic  lUas* 
Ml  feat  l^«8  feet;  and  tha  liviagataB  Boom,  SI  feet  47  feeL  Xfaaea 
are  snnaounted  oo  the  fourth  floor  by  apartments  of  similar  lise — Am 
Composite  Boom,  the  Corinthian  Boom,  the  JE^ption  Boom,  and  the  Otin* 
ton  Boob.  Of  these  the  Doric  Boom  is  upholstered  in  crimaoB,  the  laaio 
Boom  in  blue,  aiid  the  Compowle  Eoem  in  orange.  Seven  of  these  apert- 
meote  are  Hnat«r  Maaons'  Lodge  Booms,  while  the  Bgyptiaa  Booat  ia 
deaigned  for  the  meeting  of  Bfl{^  Arch  Chapteta.  The  top  storaf  ia  ta 
be  lued  by  the  Knigbte  Templar  and  Ansieot  aad  AmefgUt  Bka.  aad  ia 
coaetneted  for  an  aaylum  41  feet  by  78  feet  aad  21  feet  high,  a  eooaril 
chamber  21  feet  by  36  feet,  aad  the  other  apartmeDte  neeeesary  to  thasa 
hi^  masonic  d«gre»«.  Tbe  os^uai  is  Gothie,  aad  the  coanail*cbamber 
Saraeeuie.  There  is  also  a  buu^uet'haU  in  Normaa  atyJa,  27^  feet  by 
66  feet,  and  an  armoury  cootainiDg  660  closato  for  the  koia;iKs'  a^foi^ 
meate.  Th»  tarfaces  of  all  the  walls  of  tha  boilding  are  now  nite  plaater, 
bat  will  ultiautely  be  paired  in  caleura.  Tluous^oot  tha  soeaia  all  Am 
altsaa,  pedestris.  sad  fsnutaia  axa  of  auvad  wwaat.  Tlw  haiiifag  ^ 
heated  «id  Teotilated  by  rtaam  powwr,  aad  ia  finniihid  witk  areix : 
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CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

rS  IncoTporated  Societj  for  Promotinfi:  the  Enlargement,  Bnilding;  and 
Reparhig  of  Churches  asd  Chapeh  held  its  vxaal  monthfy  meeting;  on 
Monday  laat,  at  the  aoaetfs  hoase,  7  Whitflhall,  the  Bishop  of  WincheBtor 
in  the  chair.  I^ere  were  also  presest  the  Earl  of  Powis.  the  Dean  of  York, 
AxchdeaeoDS  HufMoa  and  JenaiDgrh  Jb.  H.  Gavard  Hoace  (tmnmr), 
Jkir.  A.  J.  B.  Bemford  Hopa,  M.P.,  Acs,  Gxantfl  at  money  vera  noado  in 
■id  of  the  following  objeeta,  viz. : — Building  new  ehurches  at  Awbridge,  in 
the  pariah  of  Hdichelmarah.  near  RomBoy,  Haata ;  St.  John's,  ia  the  parish 
of  St.  Luke's.  Chelsea,  Middlesex;  Bolfaom,  St.  John's,  Middlesex; 
Honuey,  Middlesex;  Leeds,  St.  Albsn-tho-Martyr ;  Luton,  High  Town, 
Beds;  Polegata,  n««r  HttilshHm,  SMsax;  and  Panrton,  in  the  pariah  of 
Fwtherston,  York.  He-bnilding  the  chnrchee  of  Onat  Stainton,  nssr 
StodEton-oD-Teea ;  Laxton,  near  Howden,  Yotk  ;  LUndegreth,  near  Caer- 
l«ou ;  Fenegoas,  near  Maehyslleth,  Hetionetii ;  Bhoacolyn,  near  Holyhead ; 
and  Saodhattm,  near  Think,  York.  EolargiDg  or  otherwise  increasing 
tlie  accommodation  la  the  churches  at  Bledlow,  near  Tring,  Bucks  ;  Buck- 
□aD,  near  Horacastle,  Lincoln ;  Cninbrook,  Kent ;  Edworth,  near  Baldock, 
Beds;  Ettisley,  near  Caxton,  Cambridge;  Hambledon,  near  Homdean, 
Hants ;  Hinckley,  Leicester ;  piitley,  near  Ledbury,  Hereford ;  Rodmersham, 
near  Sitttngboume,  Kent;  Stadhampton,  near  Wallingfoid,  Berks;  Up- 
ditjrch,  nea^  Slttingboame,  Kent ;  and  Wttham  Triaiy,  near  Bath.  Under 
urgent  circumstances,  the  grants  fbnnerly  made  towards  restoring  the 
chnvehea  at  QJeo  JSm^oa,  near  Leicester,  and  FoUng,  near  Arondel,  Sassax, 
wo*  each  inegansod.  &rantr  were  also  made  mm  the  Special  Sdioel, 
Charoh,  asd  Miasion-hoose  Fand  towards  building  aehool  or  mission 
diarches  at  Brighton  9t  Mary,  Suss«s ;  Foreforidge,  Staflford ;  Oreasley,  in 
the  parish  of  Brinsley,  Kotts ;  Rhosddu,  near  Wrexham ;  Skirbeck,  new 
Boston,  linooln  ;  and  Vincheley,  in  tke  parish  of  St.  Onen's,  Jersey.  At 
this  mestiDB  the  IUt.  Bal^  Milbom  Blakiaton  was  elected  secntaij  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Ber.  George  Ainslie. 

THE  BROOKLYN  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

BY  a  recent  act  of  the  legislator*  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  this  great 
londge  property,  which  was  commenced  aa  a  private  enterprise,  has 
become  a  public  work,  and  the  money  to  complete  it  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  treanries  of  the  two  cities.  The  eariy  completion  of  the  stmctore  is 
therefore  assured,  and  ^e  work  is  now  progreseing  with  all  possible 
rapidity.  The  last  stone  of  the  Brooklyn  pier  or  tower  was  laid  lately— 
that  is,  the  last  that  can  be  placed  until  the  cables  ate  stretched.  The 
tower  DOW  stands  371}  feet  high  from  the  tide  lereL  In  the  tower  aa  it 
stMda,  than  aw  about  thtrty-fl re  thowand  enbic  yards  of  stwe,  we^hiog 
about  sareoty  thousand  tona.  The  "  saddles  "—upon  lAieh  the  cables  are 
to  rest— are  about  to  bo  put  In  place,  and  then  work  will  eeaae  for  the  pre- 
sent oo  the  Brooklyn  tower.  It  is  expected  that  the  New  York  tower  will 
be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  present  season.  It  is  over  200  feet  high. 
The  engineers  also  hope  to  finish  the  Brooklyn  anchorage  this  season,  and  it 
is  thought  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  cables  will  be  stretched  across 
the  river.  This  bridge  will  have  a  greater  span  than  any  work  of  the  kind 
now  esiatfaig.  The  dietance  between  the  rirsr  piers  is  l,000feet.  Tkot«tal 
Wth  of  the  bridge  will  be  about  one  mile.  The  width  of  the  loadwi^ 
iriU  be  8S  feet.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  immediate  resulu  of  the 
teidge  will  be  to  turn  the  current  of  increansg  population  to  Brooklyn, 
aod  nltanatdy  cause  the  annciati<Hi  of  that  city  to  New  Yorir,  in  wbidi 
case  the  lattsf  irill  take  latik  fas  popvlatioB  neat  to  London. 


REVIEWS. 

NoVBs  OH  Bdiwiho  CoKaTBronoH :  Arranged  to  meet  the  re^tremeBta 
of  the  Syllabas  of  the  Soienee  and  Art  l>epaztment  of  the  Committee 
«f  CowMil  on  Edaeatioo,  South  KuuiBgton.  Fart  L— First  ^Mge,  or 
Elementary  Course.  Bivingtons. 

Ajiom  the  delusions  of  the  preeent  day  is  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to 
aegnire  a  knowledge  of  building  in  the  scbods  of  the  Scienee  and  Art  Ji&- 
pavtmrat.  It  is  tnie  that  erery  yen  these  is  an  eaaaai  nation  not  only  in 
architectural  drawing  but  in  what  is  called  "  Building  Constmctitm/'  bat 
how  can  pupils  be  taught  the  art  of  building  without  the  aid  of  teachera 
with  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  aubject  ?  As  far  as  we  aie  aware 
there  is  not  one  man  employed  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  who 
has  been  in  an  architect  s  or  builder's  office.  A  youth  can  become  qualified 
to  be  a  master  under  the  Department  to  teach  "  constructioo  "  in  any  part 
of  the  country  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  simplest  operations  of  the 
carpenter  or  the  plumber.  Eren  the  lady  students,  sft»  tfaey  have 
reached  one  or  oUier  of  the  "gtsdes,*  are  snppooed  to  be  eomMtent,  and  w* 
beliere  do  teach  nrehiteetaTe  and  building.  Meed  one  wonder,  then,  that 
there  ia  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  construction  among  the 
students.  The  main  eflbrt  of  the  schools  is  to  pass  an  exaorinatioB,  and 
the  teachers,  consequently,  know  more  of  the  questions  in  examination 
papers  than  of  structurea.  It  is  fbund  that  if  the  examiner  one  year 
happens  to  be  interested  in,  say  bricklaying,  and  reports  that  the  students 
■re  not  well  up  in  it,  the  next  year  they  vill  be  crammed 
with  this  sulgect,  but  carpentry  or  slating  will  be  neglected. 
Tet  with  such  imperfeet  machinery  for  imparting  knowledge,  a  popil  firom 
CM  of  the  schools  of  the  Pepartment  who  goes  in  for  "  honours"  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  "  a  eomplete  knowledge  of  building  materials — their 
application,  strength,  and  how  to  judge  of  their  quality ;  and  in  the  casa 

UOD,  of  the  processes  of  manufocture,  and  the  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  order  to~  insure  sound  castings  and  good  rivetting,"  &c. 

Tbo  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Notes  on  Building  Construction  "  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Department  by  supplying  the  infomation  in  witich 
beretoflm  both  masters  ana  students  were  defident.  Instead  of  the  vague 
genecalities  which  bare  passed  fw  hwnrtei^e  is  the  sdiools  of  the  Dc^nrt- 
maol^  the  studeats  have  in  this  book  tlie  most  exact  detail.  This  part 
conesf  nids  with  the  flisfe  or  ttemnMwT'  stsfge  of  the  fifyUalras  of  the 


Department,  and  tllereftm  only  treats  of  tiie  genenl  principles  of  con- 
struction. The  author  eridently  has  a  tbonagh  knowledge  of  buildbg. 
He  is  a  good  ana^st,  and  the  subject  is  so  sabdividw  t^  then  is 
exceeding  cle»ness  tJirovghout,  and  the  youngest  student  need  have  no- 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  book.  There  are  more  than  three  hundred 
illustrations  in  this  part,  a  greater  number  than  will  be  found  in  any 
similar  treatise.  Those  things  which  writers  trf  dementniy  books  on 
builcRng  generally  pass  over  are  here  explained  with  mhrateness.  Alta- 
gethsr  tiie  book  is  one  which  it  ia  a  pleasure  to  iceonuDend,  Its  ptbauaf 
otgect  may  be  to  snppott  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  it  will  bv 
found  to  be  of  wider  uae ;  and  if  the  two  ports  which  are  to  fcdlow  SM 
prepared  aa  carefully  aa  tJiis  is,  the  "ITotes  on  Building  Constmetion* 
will  far  surpass  any  work  of  tbe  kind  hitherto  published. 


Wnaiys  BuDUBNTABT  Sbbiks: — Thb  Lxw  of  Coktucts  fob  Wobks 
AKD  SsavicBs.  By  David  Qibbons. — A  OnuucAn  of  Colodbiho.  By 
George  Field.  Rerised  and  enlarged  by  Qlis  A.  Davidson. — Txa 
BTTsniRins  of  PnacncaL  Bbiciutuio.  By  Adam  .bmmond. 
Lockwood  &  Co. 

Mb.  Gibbws'  treatise  has  been  so  well  known  as  forming  one  of  the  most' 
useful  volumes  of  "  Weale's  Budimentanr  Series,"  that  we  need  bat  say 
that  this  third  edition  is  mudi  iuaeased  in  rise  (and  in  price  also),  and 
embodies  the  latest  legislation  on  the  subject.  From  its  dear  language, 
orderly  arrangement,  and  the  number  of  cases  introduced  as  examples,  tiie 
"Law  of  Contracts"  is  a  type, of  what  a  legal  book  for  outsiden 
should  be. 

Ht.  Field's  little  "  Gfaramar  of  Cofonring"  was  one  of  the  most  jmtd 
of  stndents  boohs^  and  probably  wns  die  best  known  of  the  law  we  hsm  oa 
the  subject.  In  some  respects  the  revised  edition  by  Mr.  Davidsui  ia  an 
improvement  on  tbe  original.  There  may  be  an  advantage  in  giving  in* 
Btmctions  on  the  methods  of  mixing  and  using  eolonrs,  but  we  hard^  see 
the  use  of  such  a  history  of  omament  as  is  compressed  into  a  tew  pages: 
It  is  out  of  place  here,  and  if  students  care  to  leain  "  the  characteristiv 
fMtores  of  Uw  various  ^lea,"  they  had  better  da  it  tboveaghly  or  irat  at 
alL  On  the  other  hand  tbers  is  too  little  said  ef  the  snenae  e(  aalouiv 
such  as  the  composition  of  light,  the  laws  of  contrast,  &c 

Mr.  Hammond  seems  to  be  a  representative  of  the  average  bric^yer 
of  the  day,  and  the  part  relating  to  bricklaying  is  ^ust  what  one  might 
expect  to  come  from  some  experienced  foreman,  and  is  therefbre  mBftaT tv 
some  extent.  But  when  he  reftn  to  other  kinds  of  woiic,  w«  seem  to  Ihhv 
bot  an  echo  of  some  of  the  odwr  elwnenUiy  tarsitisss  in  tke  pisi—t 
series. 

HuniBooK  OF  Houss  Fbopbrtt  :  a  Fopnlar  and  Fractical  Guide  Ut  ths 
Farchaee,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  CompulBory  Sale  of  Houses  aaiA 
Land,  See.  By  S.  L.  Tarbuek.  ArcMteet  and  Stweyor.  Look- 
wood  ft  Co. 

Ix  this  book  a  vast  and  iataicate  snlneet  is  dealt  with  in  a  limited  spMa» 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  "  Laws  r^ating  to  Fn>pMty,"  and  in  about;  fifty 
pages  the  anthOT  attempts  to  e^lain  tlu  priories  which  zsgulste  th* 
transference  of  fireebolds,  copyholds,  and  leaseholds,  and  the  law  of 
mortgagee,  loaaes,  tenan<7,  Sea.  There  is  alwm  risk  when  legal  matters 
are  expounded  briefly,  even  by  an  export,  and  it  is  not  every  lawyer  who 
is  master  of  these  subjects.  Aaatenrs  am  as  dangerous  in  law  as  in  othsP 
businesses.  Architects  and  sarveyors  are  no  doubt  from  time  to  time 
connected  with  cases  which  depend  upon  the  laws  of  property,  but  their 
general  training  no  more  fits  them  to  explain  those  laws  than  the  barristers 
or  attorneys  would  be  fit  to  prescribe  what  is  the  bast  modeof  constructing 
buildings.  It  is  true  that  in  tbe  present  case  only  an  outline  of  legal  pro- 
cedure is  given,  and  that  the  wmfa  of  xeeugnised  authorities  are  cnen 
quoted,  Btm  it  would  have  been  more  satisfBirtoty  if  these  pages  had  been 
compiled  by  a  barrister,  or  at  leaet  revised  by  one.  When  tbe  author 
comes  to  the  sulgects  of  dilapidations,  itxturos,  and  the  valuation  of  pro- 
perty  he  is  on  firmer  giorad,  and  his  explanations  are  so  dear  that  stuMf» 
and  nOD-^rof^onal  readers  will  And  (he  book  to  be  a  nssftd  guide  lo 
those  sutgeets.   

Book  ow  Dbsukb  ot  HonTicwTwiai  BamaOM  Binung^aii.r 
Henry  Htysu 

This  book  ecmtains  a  series  of  KReedingty  welt-eMited  deigns  and  ^ao* 

for  metallic  and  wooden  oonserratoriea,  span-roofcd  and  leeat-to  riiMries^ 
greenhouses,  (nvhard-houses,  palm-bonaes,  orangeries,  &c. ;  and-  it  abo 
gives  a  number  of  sketches  and  plans  of  JIfr.  Hmw's  well-known  system  oi 
hot  water  beating  for  horticultural  boitdings,  ehundies,  public  buildiagb 
and  dwelliDg-honses.  There  are  not  less  tnan  eigbty-six  ^eets  of  tinted 
lithographic  illustrations,  consisting  mostly  of  buildings  that  have  b<»n 
erected  under  various  arcbittets  bjr  Mr.  Hope.  There  are  in  adftfon 
sheets  of  designs  tat  crestings,  flnialSf  TMBodafas,  and  other  oraamealnl 
ironwork. 


The  Voluntary  SxaminsAlons  and  the  Ajdtpital  Kodnl  tor  1896. 

8b,— The  first  article  in  your  number  for  tbe  13th  last  containeA  » 
challenge  to  the  examiners  and  moderators  in  the  late  vtdnntarj  oiamfn»* 
tion  i^d,  though  neither  of  my  fallow  examinees  bive  hitherto  tslota 
it  up,  ought  not  in  my  opinion  to  pass  vnaetieed.  The  writer  of  Ant 
artitde  appears  surprised  at  the  award  of  the  Ariipitel  SkadaL  K«w,  the 
trasideed  provides  that  tbe  prise  shaU  be  amded  « t» such  can iiiart- 
in  the  volantaiy  architectural  examination  conducted  by  the  InMiUrtiW 
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the  ezaminen  thereat  shall  report  to  the  Coandl  of  the  laid  Institute  as 
having  most  highly  distinguished  himself  on  sneh  examinfttioQ,  aod  as 
deserving  such  prize,"  The  prize  may  be,  acooiding  to  another  provision 
of  the  tniflt  deed,  withheld  "  if  there  is  not  anyone  among  sach  candidates 
deserving  of  snch  prize  and  power  to  vary  the  regalations  under  which 
the  examination  is  held  is  reserved  to  the  Council  of  the  lostitnte. 

When,  as  examiners,  we  came  to  consider  the  question  of  awarding  the 
Asbintel  medal,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  aothor  of  one  series  of 
answers  had  obtained  a  oonaidetably  larger  proportion  of  the  marks  which 
it  was  open  to  him  to  obtun  than  any  other,  and  we  ware  also  satisfied 
Utat  his  work  per  w  was  sufficiently  good  to  entitle  him  to  receive  the 
medal.  We  consulted  the  trust  deed  as  to  whether  any  section  of  the  exa- 
mination was  the  only  one  from  which  the  recipient  of  the  medal  was  to  be 
talun,  and  found  that  it  wai  quite  silent ;  and  we  accor^ngly  recommended 
that  the  award  ihonld  he  made  which  the  Ooandl  actnally  did  make ;  and 
I,  for  one,  was  glad  that  an  opportunity,  such  aa  is  not  likely  in  the  nature 
of  thinga  often  to  tteax,  ^eaented  itmlf  of  adding  a  little  Selat  to  the 
jmUminaiy  azamination. 

The  idea  to  which  you  give  ezi»enion  that  passing  the  preliminary 
examinatioo  does  not  eonfte  ai^  great  eredit  on  any  student  is  hardly 
Ixwna  out  if  the  nature  of  the  snl^ecta  taken  up  and  the  qaeations  set  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  minimum  number  of  marks 
requisite  to  pass  is  low,  and  consequently  a  moderate  though  still  a 
respectable  amount  of  profidency  is  sofBcient  to  enable  a  student  to  escape 
&ilure ;  hat  there  is  room  beyond  this  for  a  very  large  amount  of  know- 
ledge to  be  displayed,  and  that  in  varions  branches  of  study ;  and  on  the 
present  occasoon  several  students,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Henneasy,  did  so  well 
in  this  examination  as  to  lead  one  to  hope  that  in  ftatue  yean  they  will 
achieve  greater  things. 

One  further  word  of  explanation  is  doe  in  the  case  oi  certain  gentlemen 
Tho  are  not  mentioned  by  name.  It  ought  to  be  know  that  of  those  who 
did  not  pass  in  the  division  of  science  in  the  Proficien  y  Examination,  all 
had  not  invsented  themselves  for  examination  in  that  l;ianeh.  It  is  most 
denrable  that  stadents  who  have  not  mneh  leisure  elioald  divide  this 
ttaminatitn,  and  take  the  science  on  one  oceauon  and  the  art  on  another ; 
and  moat  undeeiiaUo  that  aqy  gentleman  who  did  not  tiy  both  diould  feel  ai 
thonglia  partial  fiulure  were  attributed  to  him  when  he  really  aocomplished 
all  he  attempted,  ai  was  the  ease  in  one  of  the  instances  to  whidi 
mferuiea  is  made  in  jam  artiele. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  he  present  to  hear  the  excellent  obsemtions  of 
Professor  Lewis  in  his  Paper  at  the  Architectural  Association,  I  should 
have  taken  ihat  opportunity  to  say  v^t  I  am  now  troubling  yon  with, 
and  should,  I  think,  have  felt  construned  to  add,  that  my  experience  of  the 
Voluntary  Examination  seems  to  show  that  some  better  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  building  materials,  and  still  more  with  the 
science  (as  distinguished  from  the  rule  of  thumb  knack)  of  using  them  is 
my  mndi  needed  by  students,  and  with  this  observation  I  will  clow. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

T.  KOOU  SlOTH. 


^pnprfil 


A  Strike  is  said  to  be  impending;  in  the  building  trade,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Assoeiation  with  reference  to 
<*  g^nding-money."  The  men  employed  by  ons  of  the  large  metR>p<ditan 
flnos  have  already  strad:,  and  are  supported  on  full  pay  by  the  Aasoeiatioo. 

ThB  Krtrarpoilitaa  AJBylimu  Board,  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  last, 
decided  to  inrite  the  followi^  arehiteets  to  send  in  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed School  for  Imbecile  Children  at  Dartford,  viz.,  Messrs.  Pennington 
Ss  Bridgen,  Messrs.  Giles  &  Qou^,  Meeara.  A.  &  G.  Hotston,  Mnsrs. 
Wyatt  Ik  Salter,  Messrs.  Leo  &  Smith,  and  Mr.  Henry  Currey. 

Pt.  Bohliemann  read  a  P^er  before  the  Society  of  Antiquari  es  of 
London,  at  their  apartments  at  Burlington  House,  on  his  discoveries  on  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  on  Thursday,  this  being  Dr.  Seblienunn's  first  public 
appearance  in  England. 

Mr.  J.  Abemethy,  OJS.,  has  reported  to  tbe  Ramsgste  Local  Board, 
nwc  tbe  proposed  extension  of  the  sewer  outfall.  The  estimated  cost  of 
toe  various  worics  recommended  is  S,S50l. 

Mir.  Jolm  Brent,  T.8.A.,  has  published  a  handbook  to  tlie  "  Antiquities 
in  the  Canterbury  Moseum." 

Mr.  Xwlng's  Model  for  the  Qtasgow  statue  of  Bums  is  nearly  com- 
plete for  casting.  The  ecniptor  is  at  present  engaged  on  Uie  bas-reliefs  for 
the  pedpstal,  ami  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  work  will  be  executed  so 
that  tiie  monument  may  be  erected  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Vha  Iiord  Maror*s  Banquet  to  the  members  of  the  Sqyal  Academy 
and  other  distinguished  representatives  of  Art  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Saturday,  July  17. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  British  Com- 
mittee of  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels. 

An  Sxhibltion  of  Military  Dra-winga  will  be  held  in  the  Reading 
Boom  of  the  United  Sarriee  Instilntion  of  India  in  Bomfa^  during  next 
Stptember. 


The  Oounoil  of  tbe  Royal  School  of  Art  Keedlevoric,  in  remodelling 
their  institution,  Bave  come  to  the  determination  of  consulting  the  highest 
authority  for  advice  and  direction  in  reference  to  the  designs  and  other 
points  of  art  ooncemad  in  carrying  on  the  work.  With  this  view  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Leighton,  B.A.,  JIfr.  Tal  Prinsep,  and  Mr.  Bodley,  the  architect,  has 
been  obtained. 

The  Model  showing  the  proposed  approach  to  Grosvenor  Pbice  bjr  a 
sunken  road  to  be  carried  under  PiccadiUy  and  the  Gtreea  Paik  from 
Hamilton  Place  is  now  on  view  at  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Monmg 
Pott  says  the  bridge  is  to  be  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  two  eanSages 
abreast,  with  side-walks  for  foot  passengers. 

The  Greenook  Paroofaial  Board  have  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment Loan  CommisaioDers  for  a  loan  of  80,000(.,  to  be  used  in  the  eoo- 
structiott  of  the  new  asylum  and  poorhouse  at  Smiduttme. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  the  churches  vriiieh  have  been  built  at 
restored  at  a  cost  exceeding  500^  since  the  year  1840,  amount  in  all  to 
218,447/.  for  building  and  173,050^.  for  resbffation;  the  churches  restoied 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  SOftf.  in  the  same  period,  amounting  to  18,4791.. 
making  404,9712. 

The  Designs  of  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  of  Glawow,  have  been  adopted  fijr 
the  New  Town  Hall  to  be  erected  in  Annan.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
old  Scottish  style  and  have  a  dock  tower  00  feet  high. 

The  Salon  closed  on  Sunday  last,  when  there  were  S2,324  vistors, 
Sundays  and  Thursdays  being  free  days.  During  the  48  days  it  was  open 
189,070  persons  were  admitted  iTpayment  and  371.861  mtoitously, 
and  61,609  eatakgues  were  sold.  T^m  receipts  were  18,1  tO£  bdow  last 
year's. 

The  First  Oommlasloner  of  WoiIm  is  taking  steps  to  arrest  tka 
"  honey-combing  "  whidi  threatens  to  destroy  the  landseor  lions  and  bas- 
reliefs  snrrounding  Nelson's  pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  Qreenook  Police  Board  have  reserved  to  make  a  trial  of  veu- 
tilating  a  ctttoin  number  of  the  sewers  in  tiiat  town  by  connecting  then 
with  the  furnaces  in  public  works.  The  results  ars  to  be  arefhUy  noted, 
with  the  view  of  detetmioing  whrther  it  would  be  advisaUe  to  extend  the 
system  tLrou^out  the  town. 

A  Hew  Oynmasiiun,  whicb  has  been  erected  by  public  sabeeriptiQa 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School,  at  a  cost  of  was 
ftttmally  opened  on  Tuesday. 

The  Middlesborongh  Brioklarws  have  given  notice  to  thor  em- 
pitmen  for  an  advance  in  wages  ^  Gd.  per  day,  and  for  a  reduction  of 
Ealf-an-hour  in  the  length  of  the  day's  work.  At  present  they  have  38s., 
against  tbe  83«.  per  week  paid  to  men  of  the  same  trade  in  Sto^ton.  The 
builders  wiU  resist  the  demand. 

The  Members  of  the  Sheffield  Architeetoral  and  Archeological  Society 
last  week  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  CampsoU,  near 
Doneaster,  which  is  now  being  restored.  Tbe  pari^  r^^ters  date  be^ 
to  tbe  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

In  the  Bestoration  of  the  ancient  parish  choreh  of  West  Wittering, 
near  Chichester,  a  very  remarkable  coffin  lid  of  Purbeck  marble  has  been 
discovered.  A  simple  hollow  is  carried  round  the  edge,  and  upon  the  topis 
a  cross  in  low  relief.  Close  to  it,  on  the  sinister  side,  is  a  pastoral  stiff 
similarly  cut  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  a  boy  bishop,  who 
died  between  the  festivals  of  Sl  Nicholas  and  Holy  Innoeonte. 

The  "  Amisfield  Iiodging,"  a  venerable  bailding  in  South  Qneensbeny 
Street,  Dumfries,  has  been  sold  for  tbe  erection  of  new  premises.  It  is 
nearly  the  lut  of  the  remaining  town  houses  which  tbe  kiughts  and  lesser 
banms  of  the  sonth-wert  Border  had  in  Dumfries,  and  in  U»  sixteenth  aed 
soTenteMiUt  centuries  was  a  residenoe  trf  the  C^arterises  of  AmisfieU — 
whose  ancient  tower  is  still  in  good  jmsarratifm  flve  miles  noath^east  of 
DumMes. 

St.  Andrew's  Ohnroh,  at  Histon,  Cambridge,  was  le-opeaed  oa 
Wednesday.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  tbe  guidance  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  jmocipally  at  the  cost  of  Uie  lady  of  the  mKoac,  Mrs. 
Sumpter. 

The  City  Oommission  of  Severe  have  resolved  to  pave  with  wood, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,105/.,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  carriage-way 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  Cathedral, 
thus  providing  ao  unbroken  line  of  noiseless  pavement  from  Ludgata 

Circus  to  London  Bridge. 

The  Disney  Professorship  of  Archseology  at  Cambridge  is  vacant, 
and  the  election  of  a  person  to  fill  the  office  will  take  pUce  on  Friday, 
October  22  next.  The  professor  must  ba  a  member  of  the  University 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  some  higher  degree. 
Be  is  to  d^ver  six  lectures  st  least  in  the  course  of  each  acadomical  year, 
at  such  days  and  hours  as  tbe  Viee-Chaneellor  may  appoint.  The  pro- 
fessorship is  tenable  for  five  years,  and  the  profassOT  may  be  re-elfcted. 
Tbe  electors  are  the  Vice-Chaacellor  and  heads  of  colleges  or  their  tooHm 
tenentet. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Haviok  have  been  polled  on  the  question  wheths 
the  scheme  promoted  by  the  majority  of  the  Town  Conncll  for  the  eseetion 
of  a  new  town  hall,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  6,000/.,  shall  be  proceeded 
with.  Oat  of  a  constituency  of  1,644,  232  voted  for  proceeding  with  the 
hall,  63  against  doing  so,  and  62  for  delay. 

Tbe  Barton  Court  Estate,  Berkshire,  comprising  a  mansion  and  nearly 
2,600  acres,  was  oSered  at  auction  on  Tuesday  at  the  Mart.  Tt^emhouss 
Yard,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark  (of  tlw  firm  of  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Claris  &  Co.), 
and  sold  to  Sir  Biclurd  Sutton,  of  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  for  120,000/. 

The  Bomtisland  Town  OounoU  resolved  on  Tuesday  to  take  a 
plebiscite  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  questioo  whether  the  dodts  Aonld  bs 
disposed  of  to  the  North  British  Bulway  Company. 
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CopKsl  from  Lower  Arcade  of  Dooe'i 

Piilace,  Vealoe,  106 
Cardiff  and  Oonnty  Clnb,  93 1 
 .  Prosbfterlnn  Chntch,  Boath, 

Design  for,  143 
Cathedral  Ohnrcb,  St.  Lizier,  .104 
 Tower  of  Bfc  Aotonln,  P»- 

iLiiTs,  22 

CemtLcrj   BnlldlBaL  Qniliil  TtStee 

District,  fic 
Obupcl  Bt  Dewibtnr,  tit' 
Chartcrhonse,     InniuBt  Ikylor^ 

Bchoo1,203 
Chri.'^t  CbDich,  BKlaabni,  Kant,  380 
Church,  Baptist,  Sapt  Stmt,  Slaa- 

Row,  6S 

I  CoDgrcgatioDal,  Littli:  Had* 

bun,  Ecru,  02 
— — the  Bedtmptorists,  Brook- 

IfBo,  U.8.,  16S 
— — ,  Lnddenden  Foot,  331 
■  —  — i,acbool,  and  UlnlEtcr's Honae, 

Hanlmairr,  Salop,  6'J 
 ,  8L  Saviour's,  Brixton,  M6 

-^tT 

Catfton,  ABte-Boau,  St  TtncasM  HalL 
Ki 

 Oolkgo,  Perdtal  Bolldlngs,  180 

 ,  Plans,  378 

Cloister  to  PaUfai  BnlkUng,  Design  for, 
834 

Chib,  Cl^Ubeml,  Design  for,  8H 
Colthridio,  Bdlnbiirgb,  Huston  Hoon, 
380 

Corgregatlonal  Ofanztib,  Little  Hadtum, 
Horta,M 

'  ■  ■  Bobool,  and 

WnUfC'aBOWi,  HanfeBftwr,  Salop, 

CorpontloB  Fmperty  Onipui|*iBtifU> 


Orntal  FaUoa  DIAM,  Oemetny, 
BaiIdlBffifor,« 


Denmark,  Stadv  for  Watar-Qate,  3H 
Derigns  tor  Altar-screen  and  Sedllla, 
King's  OoUege  Cbuel,  Cambridge,  804 
~  Board  ScaooU,  Long  Baton, 


276 
S34 


'  CardiB  and  County  Clnb, 

'  Citj-  Liberal  Clnb,  S50 
'  Qolsterto  Public  Bnllding, 

■  Improred  Indnstrlal  Direl- 
Ilnga,  Ooswell  Boad,  189, 3K 

 LectCTn,3« 

—  London  Bnkknce  (Souw 


384 


HedaUhm)  830 

lUddle  Class   School  at 


Haekn^  for  arooera'  Company,  33 

 Presbyterian  Chorcta,  143 

—   Public   Library  (Boyal 


Academy  Stadeatahip),  SO 

Dewsbnry,  Hew  Oonoeuon  Chapel,  878 

Dijon,  Hotel  de  Togda,  88 

—  — -  i  ■  i,  BulrauM  Por- 
tico, 346 

 ,  Windows,  200 

Donatello,  Boalptnred  Panels  by,  134 
Dublin,  Uanat«r  Bank,  Damo  Street,  8 


Bast  Sheen,   Uaisonetta,"  8G4' 
Bntnnot  Portico,  Hotel  de  Yogis,  340 


Fambaai,  Somy,  BMldtnoe,  S7B 
Tlorenoa,  Bdlob  by  LnoB  Ddla  Bobbin, 

158 

Forest  Hill,  Hoosee  and  Shops,  378 
Fountain  at  UalTera,  878 
ftench  Arohitectore,  Typea  of,  88 


OUsgow,  Baptist  Ctanrob,  Hope  Otieat, 
86 

Goswell  Bead,  Industrial  DwdUnga, 

Designs  for,  180,  £46 
Oreat    Tannontb,   Board  Scbools, 

Calater,  174 
Qrocers'  Granpany'aKtddleKjlass  Bobool 

at  Haoknqr,  DesigB  for,  SI 
amp  <rf  Booses,  baktiej  BInaf,  ForU 

man  Square,  810 
Onndlsbnrgh  Board  Schools,  3S0 


Haventock  Hill,  Bonse  and  fltndlo.  Set 

Havre,  Palais  de  Justice,  03 

Berts,  Congregational  Clmrtli,  Little 

Hadbam,  OS 
Holy  Island,  Uodltfama  M017, 300 
Boms^,  Till*  ak  143 
flotca  A  TogA^  DijoB,  88,  348, 3S0 
Bonsa  and  StnMtk  864 

 at  Stoka  BlAop.  near  Briatd,  81 

HooM  aad  Bbopa,  Woim  HOI,  878 

Impnmd  Indnstrial  Dwelling  Qflavdl 

Boad,  Designs  for,  ISO,  346 
India,  Unir  College,  AUahabad  TTnU 

▼erslty,  376 
InsUtnte,  BUnd,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Leeds, 

89 


Kent,  Obriit  Ohoreb,  Becfcenham,  ttO 

 ,  Beeidence  at  Sbortlanda,  878 

Keysoe,  Bedfoidfhii»,  Board  School,  174 
Klnc'a  OollMB  Chapel,  Cambrid|e,  De- 
^nsforMtwAltar-toeenandBealUa, 


lambcrt    Boad,   Brixton   BIB,  St. 

SaToor's  Chnroh,  346 
Lesgne  Hall,  LlTeipool,  108 
Lectern,  Sic.,  Xarmooth  Chntch,  Isle  of 

Wight,  52 
Leeds,  United  iDsUtote  for  the  In- 
^dnatrloni  and  Indigect  Blind,  Deaf 

and  Dnmb,  33 
Lewes,  BonthoTer  Chnrcb,  94 
Llbersl  Clnb,  Deaign  for,  MO 
Library,  Design  for,  SO 
LlndlsfaraeFrlcaT.  Holy  Island,  300 
LlTopooI,  New  Hall,  108 
London  Betldence,  Designs  for  (SouM 

Uedalllon),  S30 
Long  Baton  Board  Sdwols,  Detigo  lor, 

376 

Lnca  delta  BobUft,  Bdieb  in  HarUe 

by,  156 

LnoitondeB  FMt  (SiBreh,  S8< 


Badagascar,  TheoIOBlcal  College,  An- 

tananarlro,  316 
"  UalBonBtte."  Bart  Sheen,  304 
HalTern,  Wilson  Hemorlal  Fonntaln,  878 
Uanchcster,  OorponUtoa  Pn^ierty  Ctm- 

paoy's  Bnildinga,  316 
Uansion  Honse  at  Cbltbrldge,  MnTray> 

field,  Bdinbnrgh,  380 
Mansions  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  360 
Uerchent   Taylors'  School,  Charter- 

honae,  203 
Hotfat    Theological   Institntlon  and 

Training  School  Cot  Hatlte  Ministers, 

Enmmao,  174 
Hnir  College,  Allahabad  UnWetsity, 

376 

Unnater  Bejik,  Dnblln,  8 
Unrrayfteld,  KdlnbnrA,  Mansion  Honio 
at  Odtbrldge,  380 


Hantmawr,    Salop,  Congregational 
Chnroh,  School,  and  Unlater'a  Bcoss, 

53 

National  Pmrloclal  Bank  of  England, 

Sonthampton,  53 
New  Connexion  Chapel,  Dewsbory,  878 
North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  Board  Schools, 

108 

Notre  Dame,  Alet,  Ande,  80 


Old  BaUey,  Warehonse,  376 


Palnter-a  Studio,  143 
Palaia  de  Jnatlca,  Bam,  U 
Fsmlsrs,  Cathedral  Tower  of  St.  An- 
ton in,  33 

Banela  by  Donatallo,  Sculpt  orod,  134 
FWidl^  Hamr,  Tring,  Stable  Oflioes, 

Pcrdral  Bnfldlngs,  Clifton  CoUflgv,  180 
Premisea,  Qneen  VletorU  Slmt,  IM 
Priory,  Lfndlifirae,  Holy  Island,  390 
PnbUoUbmiT,  Design  for,  80 


Qneon  Tiotorla  Btreet,  Premiiea  la,  IH 


Bedemptorista'  Ohnrcfa,  Brooklyne, 

U.8.,  168 

Bdlefs  In  Barbie  by  Ltwa  dellaBobfaia, 

158 

Beredos,  etc.,  St.  John's,  BoreyTracey, 
864 

BwMwiea  at  Bhortlands,  Kent,  878 

■  in  LoDdon,  Deslgiu  tat,  830 

■  Dear  TUnlunn,  surer,  878 

Bartoratiim    of    Bostbow  Bonse, 
Laww,H 


Baatii,  Caidifl,   Wdih  Pr«*byt«ruui 
Chnroh,  14> 


Salop,  CongreptioBnlCmmii,  Si 
School  at  OMor,  Gnat  TanwMth, 


Gmndtsbtn^.  210 


—  Hackney  for  Groco^  Com< 

pany,  Deaign  tor,  33 
-  —    Kejaoe,  Bedforddib*,  174 
'  Loag  BatOB,  Darfgn  for, 

-,  North  Wslaliam,  Norf^ 


3(6 


108 

 ,  Uerobant  Taylar%  diarter- 

honae,  908 

.  Training  Institatho,  Emt- 

man.  South  Africa,  174 
Pcnlptored  Panels  by  Donatelfo,  114 
SedUla,  laog-B  CtiOegt  Obapa,  Cam- 

bddge.  Design  for,  804 
Bhortlands,  Kent.  Beeidence,  878 
Siena,  Iron  Brsodale,  >8 
Soane  Medallion  Competition,  Designs 

for  a  London  BesidoDce,  930 
Sonth  Africa.  Training  Instltation  and 

Tonths*  Schools,  Kamman,  174 
Southampton, NatumalProTlnoUl  Bank 

of  England,  53 
Bonthorer  Boose,  Lewes,  94 
St.  Antonin,  Pamlcrs,  Cathedral  Tower 

of,  33 

—  John's,  Bovcy  Traoey,  Beredos,  etc  , 
364 

—  Llder,  Cathedral  Chnroh,  164 

—  Barlonr'a  Chnrcta,  Lambett  Boad, 
Brixton  QiU,  «6 

—  Vincent's  Hall,  CllftoB,Ante>ltoon, 
8S4 

Stable  OfBoes,  Jhmdley  Manor,  Trlog, 
174 

Standard  Bearer,  Inxi,  or  foaoclalo  at 

Siena,  88 
BtolK  Btsbop,  Bristol,  Bones  at,  »X 
Studio,  Artist's  (French),  143 
 aad  House,  Steele's  Boad,  Earer- 

Btock  Hill,  *«4 
Study  for  Water  Gate,  Denmark,  390 
BoiRT,  Bealdeno^  near  Fkniliam,  378 


Theological  Oollsge  for  the  London 
MlBsioDaiT  Sooii^,  Hadagaacax,  210 

Tomb  of  Henry  TU.,  weatminstcr 
Ablwy,  94, 134 

Tower  of  St.  Antonin,  Pamios,  33 

Trlng,  Staldo  Offlces,  Fendleir  Manor, 

Typcaof  rreoeh  Ardiiteottuo,  88 


United  InsUtnte  tor  the  Induabtona 
and  Indigent  Blind,  DMf,  and  Dnmb 
at  Leeds,  81 

Vnlveni^,  ABabalmd.  Xidr  Cirilqgi, 
876 


TenlOB,  Onltal  boa  Lomr  Amde  of 

DogrtMMe,I08 
TlIlaatBoniHv,  141 


WudwuB,  Old  Baiter,  378 
Water  Gate,  Dennarii,  890 
W«Mi  PremtariMB  Olmvdi,  Boalft, 

0ardlff.l4t 
Weatfflinster  Abbey,  Tomb  OC  Bcniy 

TII.,»<.IS4 
WiboB  Htmofitf  SbOBtBiB,  Omt  KB^ 

Tsm,  878 

Windows  from  the  Hotel  de  Vogte, 

Dijon,  390 
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